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Vapona strip is the suit; case, the most 
advanoM domestic insecticicte ever, created 
by Shell to do a vital job better. 

Which means more ^ecdvely. Vapc^ 
destroys the flies and household pests which 
constitute such a major healdi husard—and 
keeps on destroying them for up to three 
months. 

And Vapona is proved in use. It is sound 
and safe. The fact the Strip comes from Shell 
is your guarantee it’s been extensively tested 
and thoroughly proven before being offered to 
the public. And millions of housewives 


have ahready faleaBed&^l 

pioneerii^ Vapc«i«j«i^|B^ 
mtoperfecriagitareV * " 
Shell creativi^aad d 
of ^emicala—insect! 
pasties, solvents, 

For use in the bonni^'^ 
agriculture. 

Think chemicnia; 
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As advertised 

Mr Heath's Kov<nmitfit js sii- 
tinij (oinforiably on thr front 
briu h Ills imnjrainnn 'ilums 
h( IS sliekin^ l<i Ins tit (lion 
poluv, both in substaiin* anil 
prioiiiv, paijt I ; It's (rrt.nnU 
.1 toni'h ftoiioinic proiji.ininn , 
il \on It,III btiwt'cn ihc Inn's 
and li yon assiinn tin* (lOM'in- 
inrni is also iroini; to bt touuli 
alHiut {Mi'^hini' It thioutcb, pa^( 
T)*! I In It s riiM t wold .ilunit 
tin dorks, dm to sliikc on Julv 
i.]tli, p.n't' f)o 


On the wrong foot 

Sii Ah < DoLiu^’las-HoTiu and jMi 
Hai'bd havt aartt'd tin* nt'i'otia- 
tions it> i^iM Hritain iiiro I uiopi 
(hi wront' wav loo inmli 
iinilibbni; .iboni ihc pii^bhiii'^. 
and wt shall luvii k;('i in at all. 
p.i^< 1) At laivdiibini; it 

lookt d not so nnuli .i coininn- 
nity, inori just limn .uid us, 
pat^c p. 
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International Report N<h so iniuh a (oni- 
inumtv. more like them and us , Berlin . 
Italy , hratur , 7 f’rrornw , India , (Jamhodia , 
Statu , South tfrica 
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I Who cares ? 

-Mr Mandhng’s visit to I Istei 
shows that Britain is stdl trying 
for pcatr llurc-dnit is iiivoin 
else page 17 


Slapped by yanry 

M S( i\ah-St ho ibi I ni.ij iii»i be 
a third hnit iit I ram < m‘I, but 
his MCtorv at \aiK\ lias niadt 
Pri s‘id( in P(»inpidon s i»o\i ni- 
nn'iil i<alis( dial M had Im((<i 
< oiiK' oni ol Its lilt, pagi 10 


And about ourselves 

This issue of The Economist ks 
printed at the Slough plant of 
the British Printing Corporation 
where a nnachine giving a 
capability to print in full colour 
on mure pages is being 
installed The change necessi 
tates for the moment a 
reduction in page size This has 
advantages, but a final decision 
on format will be taken after 
the new machine is completed 


Business 'a» Mv (brNi riuiu'iit s Cont ern 

bo And What Alxuit llu* Docks * 
t)i Widening W'hitehall’s Corridors 
114 Britain* * rms dis'tame and politics ii(» 
oln(M r , Coal , Reset! i’s , Medical teehnoloiiy , 
i'.himicals , Ad.'ertiunt. , Knitting, Vhttr , 
i.omputCTs 

b7 International. lh< Nixon round it hniks a 
cdoninv prospt'i t , Anyway, free iradt pays , 
fapan'\ ehjo house. Butter, Afnca , Com- 
puttr\ , Ruro-meri^i r\ . Spati , (lertiiany , 
Sweden 

;.| lnvc<itmrnt : Happv, despite hguidity (rises, 
MEPCf-Hill Samuel, Itivc\lor\ Overseat Ser- 
.UL‘\ , (.arnnetoti and fit ihiirst , Sint’er , 
Port folio I '70 
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Letters 


Parliamentary Seats 

bm—'ITie outstanding feature of the 1970 
election has been rhe plethora of opinions 
and the dearth of facts As usual the undcr- 
Ivjiig trends in the distribution of population 
have been almost completely ignored. 

Howetci, the outgoing government dors 
ajipear to have benehted considerably from 
the delay in the redistribution of seats Of 
the 77 seats with under .(j.iiuo electors, 58 
are now held by Labour and more than half 
of them ale 111 faindon, Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool with substantial Irish 
01 coloured communities At the other 
estrome, the Conservatives hold 70 of rhe 
yn seats with 8u,ooo elector!, or more 

Moreover, of the ib8 .seats where the 
electorate has declined since rhe last 
ledistnbution in 1954, f'-thoiir hold 120 and 
only ten of the Conservative gams (including 
Clapham) were in scats of this nature Out¬ 
side Northern Tielaiid the only scats gaiiiid 
bv minority candidates were also declining 

By contrast, the great majority of the 
large, growing constitiiencies are south of 
rhe Trent, and these areas, together with 
Lancashire outside the privileged develop¬ 
ment area of Celtic, Catholic Merseyside 
(or Huylon and its environ.sl, swung sirongly 
10 the right 

I'ar from the election estaiblishiiig a bieak- 
through for Welsh and Scottish Nationalism, 
It has been instead a triumph for Lnglisli 
.Nationalcsm, and instead of becoming the 
natural majority party, the Labour party 
together with rhe Liberals and Celtit groups 
apparently jiaid the penalty for becoming 
the mouthpiece of small, but influential and 
articulate, somewhat alien minorities —yoiiis 
faithfully, A J Aiiin 

I ll'll kenham, MiJdleiex 

Ted at Number 10 

•Sir —Bravo, Ted Leather (Letters, June 27th; 
It all needed s.iying ^ours laithfiilly, 
fiiarborough Wii i.iam Arvisir(in(. 

Sir --How right Ted Leather is I now sense 
that a myth is developing that there was a 
last-minute swing to the Conservatives, too 
Lite for the polls to noti 11 'I heie may have 
been a la.st-minute swing, but there is no hrm 
tv'idciice for it, allhoiigli if the Conservative 
campaign was pidged to be the better thin 
some hardening of opinion is lilvily to hast 
tain n plan 

1 he only poll to have given a verv small 
Conservativi lead at the last moment 
actually piodneed a sigiiilicant Labour lead, 
bui • adjusiments ” weic made to take into 
accoiiiii diffeieiit voting and other possible 
factors, and this pioduced the Cunservativt 
lead Bnaiisi of these '‘adjustments” ihi 
poll IS not truly comparabh with the general 
run of pulls during the preceding month It 
might, of course, have been the only one in 
step 

Before the myth develops to its second 


Stage, le, chat the polls were always ri^t 
and It was only the tiresome voters who 
ruined everything, I should like to remind 
you that the oldest and hitherto most 
respected poll—Gallup—doing its held work 
from June 14th to i6th, recorded a last- 
mmute change, but in the form of an 
increase in the Labour lead from 2^ to 7 
per cent 

I like the American comment “ You can 
pull some of the people some of the time 
but voii cannot pull all the people all the 
time ”—Yours faithfully, 

Douglas D. Lovell 
Briitol Conservative Association 


Election Results 

Sir —Whilst my prediction from the local 
chction results (May 23rd) proved to be 
within 20 of the actual Caunscrvative 
majority, T will admit that this was a 
matter purely of ^ood luck, as the borough 
elections proved complciely erroneous as 
indicators of the national trend By cither 
my ovnh ot Mr Steed’s interpretations, for 
exarnjrle, the (Conservatives should not have 
had a hope in the Hrestoii marginals, nor 
Laboiii in Portsmouth West 

Oddly enough a clearer picture would 
seem to have been shown in April’s county 
eoiineil eleriions At the time the results 
suggested a good Conservative perfr»nn.n»ce 
in Lancashin, the Wi'st Riding, East 
Anglia and the Midlands, a better I.abour 
perfoirnaiue in Wales and Durham 'IIh* 
pattern of voting in the Greater l-ondon 
Ckninci) flection s<em<d to be leHrcted in 
hist vseek's II suits in the cities, es|)eciallv 
Bnmirigham’s low •M'lrigs to die Con¬ 
servative’s 111 the’ slummy city ceniies, 
bigger swings to them in the more 
prosperous siibiubs 'I'hc only big exception 
to ihis was a siirpiisingly good (Conservative 
pe rformaiu e in the safe Labour East Liid 
roiisiitueiiries lor example, although 
Laboui would on last week's showing have 
actiiali> captured the GLC, there appears 
to have been a swing of irp to 6 or 7 per 
lent 111 Hackney ami Southwark to the 
(’onservatives since April Perhaps some 
(ouncil tenants w'ho voted in protest 

against rent increases against the Con- 
sersative (iIX^ in April, voted against the 
Labour government in Juiu Thai this 
swing was not due to Labour apathy is 
proved by rhe fact that m spue of low 
turnout and depopulation the actual 

Conservative vole rose in places such as 
Ste^ke Newington, Poplar girid Bethnal 

(ireen 

Psephologists will doubtless argue for years 
why the borough elections (which were much 
better for Labour, it would appear, than the 
district elections m the same week) proved 
to be the jokei in the pack, so I might as 
well mention mv less professional view Mr 
WiJs’on and his cx-cabmci treated the 

borough elections like a mini national 
election, making speeches in many centres 
all liver the country, whilst the Con¬ 
servatives put 111 no more than then usual 
local effort Perhaps apathy is so much 
a feature of local elections nowadays that 
the results arc more arid more decided on 
the amount of work put into the campaign 
rather than to the relative standing of the 


parties. If this is so, it will be good news 
for two groups of people : *the Lsbenls 
witose various good local perfonnances 
were hardly anywhere repeated in the 
parliamentary election, and the Con¬ 
servative councillors elected in the 1968 
massacre who will be defending their 
seats next year.—Yours faithfully, 0 

Londonj C. P Mem> 

Scottish Liberals 

Sir—Y ou comment about the Scottidi 
Liberal party’s performance quite fairly 
(June 27th) except that you seem to have 
overlooked the Inverness-shire election ^ 
resuit. This, as it turned out, was the best 
Liberal rnnilt in the whole <k Britain with 
an increased majority for Mr Russell 
Johnston in ^ite of a Scottish Nationalist 
candidate 1 would like to have your com¬ 
ments as to why you painted the Liberal 
performance in Scotland blacker than it 
indeed would be without the Invemcss-^irc 
result —Yours faithfully, William TuLLOCHftj 
Inverness 

Housing 

Sir —Mr Roger Bramble rather misses the 
point (I.etters, June jothl when he quotes the 
Consers.itive election inanifoMo on housing 
allegedly to prove that the policy of 
subsidising people not houses was Conser¬ 
vative election policy The paragraph he 
quotes seems to suggest that full economic 
rcius w'lll be charged for council houses 
and that there will be generous rebates forvj 
those in need This still leaves subsidicr^i 
tied to specific houses rather Chan people 
and docs nothing eithei for the private 
tenant or for a freer choice in housing. 

Psychologically, means tests arc very bad 
politics people resent them as opportunities 
for uflici.il prying, and they exacerbate 
the “ them and ns ” syndrome which 
charaeleri.scs the relations between many 
councils aiid their tenants A system oi 
national housing vouchers available for all 
forms of housing would be a much more 
digmhed method of achieving the same 
object I trust Mr Peter Walker’s mind is 
moving in this direction—Yours faithfully,'*! 
Chichester, Sussex John Lewis 

Urban Guerrillas 

S1R--I deeply regret your misinformation on 
the subject of lerronsts 111 Brazil (June 20th) 

'I he tenorists have almuvt no public siippoii 
and It IS wrung lu state that only 15 bishops 
suppuit uur government. Dom Helder A 
Gamara was criticised in no uncertain terms ^ 
by the last bishops’ conference for his unjust 
and demagogic campaign in Europe. Our 
country has strong democratic vocations and 
the government is taking the necessary steps 
to have a better democracy working, which 
needs eunirol of inflation, improved educa¬ 
tion and icsponsiblc government. I would 
be very pleased if you would iiivesligate 
the situation in Brazil and the results 
obtained fiom leform.v realised, not pro 
mised, by our actual government.—Yours 
faithfully, Ta'iz: M S Hafers 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Continued on page ‘6 


SECOND CLASS POSTAOE IWR TUt ECONOSSIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N Y 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 



MANAGING DIRECTOR 

U.K. Engineerirw £20,000 

Direct ronCinental subsidiary requires 

present M*^ become Group Chuf Executive—there 
IS thcre*>r‘‘ a need to appoint a voum? iiianaffinR 
eng-ine-'*' to (onirol the UK. coiiipanv and its fac tf»nes 
Aiif^nnotive prodiut experience and some metallurgical 
kiowledge would he useful age 3 B- 4 ', 

Reference 2 b 2 ')')/E fA J.C Lyddon) 

GENERAL MANAGER 

South West Engineering, £7,500 

f«>r the principal fai lorv (‘t a manufacturing organisa- 
non vshuh has < l<»s< links vs’ith many of the large 
vihiclc makers Laliour control prohlems are likely 
to bi considerable* in the mar future—an engineer is 
required who has good modcTii production knowledge 

Rilenncc lA J C’. hvcldon* 


COMMERCIAL DIRECTOR 


London 


Data Services, ^,000 

wncKi and skilfully operated bureau 


tor a privaiels 
which has expanded to the extent that its Chief 
Executive must now have a young right hand Basic 
discipline immaterial—computer background vital 
Replies to A J C Evddem 


REGISTRAR 

London Executive Selection 

lor the consultants vs'ho have written this advertisement 
panel A highly conhdenLial register is kept of all 
those people who have written to us and who, b>' 
mutual agreement, arc recordc'd An adv'anced 
electronic sorting maehine—the first of its kind in 
the U K —IS shortly to be installed The post is 
intc'resting and the consultants w'ho work in London 
and at our other offices are, m the main, congenial 
men Experience cou^d have been in statistical serv'ic<*s 
or a large library salary by negotiation 
Replies to A J C Lyddon 


ail Icttem ulil be treated in strictest conMeni.e and should be 
addressed lo the comullanl ^iiotinp the reference number 


ABO 


Executive Selection Division 

OLD COURT HOUSf OLD CULRT PLACE LONDON VV8 



Computer and 
Management 
Sciences 
Appointments 


Managing Director Computer 
Services 


£7,000 + Profits 

Our client operates one of the Largest cum-puter service 
organisations outside London, covering a wide geographical area, 
with computer services centres in three locations The operation 
B papfltaible and expandluig quickly (40% revenue expamxm 
anticipated dunng 1970) A Managing Director is required to 
guide and lead the company through this next phase m its 
development There is a meed for a more vigorous approach 
to the expansion of present activities, for an urgent investigation 
into new areas of Oiperaition and for the estabtlstunent of 
services centres in other parts of the country Candidates must 
be data processing professionals whose career to date, whether 
as consultant or line manager, has shown an ability to combine 
a high degree of technical competence with marketing flair and 
ability to control a profit orientated organisation The position 
offers considerable challenge and the successiful man is assured 
that his standing in the Group and his remuneration will progress 
in line with the company’s projected rapid growth Salary will 
be negotiated at around £7,0010 p a plus a substantial profit- 
relaited bonus and normal fringe ben^ts includ'ine a car 

(Ref < OM30/3992 HTE) 
Candidates’ identity will not be revealed to our client until 
specific permission is obtained at an initial confidential 
interview with a P A consultant 

COM PA, 

P.A. Management Consultants Ltd , 
Hvde Park House, 

60A Knlghtsbrldge, London, SWl. 
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Director 

of the ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY 
TRAINING DOARD 

This appointment is based on London and includes a 
contributory pension scheme and provision of a car 

It IS likely to attract those at present earning not less than 
£6,000 per annum, in the age group from 40-55 years 

Reply, in confidence, to 

Chairman. 

Engineering Industry Training Board. 

St Martins House. 140 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W1 P 9LN 




T B 


Applications will be received up to 10th July 1970 
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Argentina’s Government 

Sir— Yon statr (Jum i^th) that “if Arg< n- 
iiiia's IK.W nilois an* really planning an taily 
return to civil rule, they clt'arly have no 
intention of imitating VVeMnunstcr ilriiio- 
cracy “ C'oulci such an intention have e\cr 
evistod ' One would be at a loss to hnd 
am argunn ni in its favoui in ihe face of 
Aigi Mtiin politic al tealities 

General Ongania—one of ilu leally 
siiccrssiiil presidents wt ha\e had in Argen¬ 
tina did not himself sr i/i power, but w.is 
iirnnin.ind to the presnlenry by the then 
(ominaiulers of the armed forces responsible 
foi the revolution I'ln iailci tnllr>w(d a 
stc'ady d< tc rioralion of eisii iiil< ai tin 
hands o! aiithoMties not so nnich tltcled 
by ihe peoph as ein<‘igiiig liorii posto l(ct>on 
agieeinints into powei c arm politiciauv 
w'luj, however personally well dispo'‘<d 
rhoughi and acU'd <is though thrir (locks 
had b((n stopped lor a generation 

i’lesident ()ngaina w<is fiiliv conscious that 
he i(‘{ii< sente d the arnnd lurccs 11 ( tiihd 
wiihin tin liniils inipovd by tin (.haiKi 
ol the Argentine lesolutioii as approvtd 
b\ his appointeis, h( rM*\er acicptid lh( 
possibility of (ollrgi.ite govirnmcni during 
his leniiK His teini of oflie* saw th» 
(oiiniry move' steadily ahe ael low.irds the 
final goal of re'tuni to civil rule within 
etc in(~)ri<itir ])iinriph‘s It was only when the* 
aiine'd foices command<‘is failed lo iiitliK'iice 
the president int«) accede laling this niiipo 
that those coniinande ts agieed to .dtet the 
th.liter, leserving for ihernstlves a sort ed 
patliamenlary powei in iiiatteis ce>nsidered 
fiindaiiK ni.d lot the n voliiiioiiarv amis 
Since these were not the conditions agieed 
bv ( )ngaina liiinse 11 in <ic((pting his noiiniia 
lion, he lesigned, and .1 goveiniinnl was 
noinin.ite (1 alt( r agieirnein was leaclxd on 
a set of atnendod rules Fundaine ntallv 
XigtniiiM did not have a cliangi ol govern- 
iiieiii , (heie was siinplv .1 ehaiiei uf guard 
powei supporting the te voliitnai s aims is 
sull inve'sieei in the .iimed fcirces through 
iheii I oinrnaiidets-in-chief 

'1 111! de morraiie civil rule has been pracli- 
eall\ non-e\is(< nt for nearlv tvso gene radons 
of Xigeiitinrs Pediiiral [larty machinery, 
allied 10 the indirect eleorion of the natiemal 
.md provincial exe'ciitive* powers, h.is at 
dines te sillied in a compromised candidate 
who did noi reflect die popular will Indeed, 
in leient years foi masses of \orers the 
(om le tiiiii was ro vote againsr a party rather 
than in favour of another, as the lecscr of 
two evils It devolved finally on the arrnid 
forces to inurpiti the will of the people' 
and eh pan with leluciaiue liorn then 
natural eludes witii (he eh e hire el aim ed 
h'acling the coiiniiy, ariel at)e>ve all die 
peoph, teiw.iids the attainineiu ed true 
national goals 

The new geiuraticjiis of Argemiiies, those 
whc) never have* had .uiv political life, aie 
becoming me rcasingiy interested m politirs 
There e an be no doubt that eve'iituallv 
vigorous new political parlies will sfiring 
up When tins eoiiu s about wc e an—to 
fiaraphrase a tvpKiit laighsh e spre ssion 
say “ I hank Oocl feu the armeef forces " 
f fie final result roulel never be .1 “West¬ 
minster ehinoei.iry ” Ihe democratic pro¬ 
cess, after all, would se'cm to leepiirr .1 
fresh and separate dcfirimoii feire'vcrv nation, 
if It IS nafional idiosyncrasies 


and needs What may be considered gen-imr 
democracy in Britain may be far from su-h 
from an Argentine viewpoint and, uf course 
vice versa. Yours faithfully, L S Parsons 
Buenos Atre\ 

Planning and Population 

Sir—O ne common lecture of the vaiious 
plans fnr south-east England (May 3 e)ih) 
is dial thc'y art based on assumptions which 
1 believe are- no lougei valid 

Public men still s*))eMk e>f die populalion 
“ explosion," a most mappropnaie woid to 
use in such a connection, for it is tacitly 
assumed that the populatie^n, which has been 
and still IS increasing, will go on incicasmg 
until die end ed the century It we seek 
the basis for what is exjiiessed m Mich 
cutastiophic terms w'e find that the aiiiiuul 
numbe I of births in England and Wales 
increased by 11 pci cent in die five yeais 
(diat IS, from 7 lh>^)Oi in iMjii to 
H7j,()7j III 1904) and decreased m the five 
xais ndH to i«)b9 by lo pet leni ithat is, 
fiom 87 "),m 72 lo 7<.)H,ntjo I he se aie seiloils 
inove'ineiUs but noi e’xplosive Piihaj>s seune 
particular significance .ill.u lies to die f.icl 
that 111 the first fivi months eif 197«* die 
decrease is high, at ") pet eent 

If we take die ( xeess of biidisover deaths 
m the same* three years, ihe v ate' as leilteiws 
ly'di aao.h'jo 

• 9^4 34 i.- 23 ^) 

Mibe) 2I9,‘)00 

If the lieiiel of die first five inonths e>f ie) 7 <i 
( oniinue s until the (iiel of lire year, (he excess 
of biidis eiver deaths could well be rediietd 
to .iieiiind 1 Mei.noo, and it die tie nel c ontimie d 
for another three yeais the excess louhl 
elisa|>p<*ar If we* ceuisidei .dso die fialanci 

betwe en the numbers h aving the country and 
those eexnmg into it (0 live, net ernigiaiion 
has yaiieil between niooo .ind (>{,01111 ovei 
(he past live years. m Ii is 

possible therefore that we niav set' a static 
[K>piilation III die early luyos, and not beyond 
die bemuds ol [lossibililv dial vve shall see a 
shrinking popiil.ition m ilie late oiyos 

Youi .itticie on the south-east ele'atlv 
depicts the wotid of statistical illusion in 
which out plaiirniig h.is been mule ii.ike n in 
the leibos In fact, as it points out, only 
three of the nine growth points proieited 
in the Soiiih-l'Mist Joint Planning Study still 
remain Pe le iboioiigh, Noriliampton and 
Milton Keynes Surely a new governiiie.nt 
will lake a hard look as these* expensive 
projects—the latter estimated at about £ 75 e» 
million '1 hey are all based on the assimie*d 
need for a planned exodus fio-rii l.ondon 
’This was accepted in 19 ( 1 ') as a national 
priority Where is that |x>licv now ^—^^>urs 
faithfully, R CJ Al^xsNDEK 

A^lrshutw Bn( kifii>ham \httf 

Russian Elections 

SiK—You say (June ioih' “ The Supr< mr 
Soviet IS not su|ii<:tTi< and tin ilittiuii ol 
IIS iiiciiibrrs is not an iliuion, hut tlu' 
Russians laki both ol liieni sf nouslv " I bis 
(otnmi-iit IS a bit sssrcpinn, bccausi at least 
one Russian did not lakr tlio cU-ction ot 
till' Siipninc SosK I si iiously Jli is (b nrral 
(iintoii iiko, Him driain-d in thi- ill-famicl 
Serbsky Institute of I oieusir Psvrliialiv for 
his suppoit of the displaced Crimean Tatars 


Whilf frer in Moscow, he sent an open | 
ftter lo the election ofhcials of his con- i 
situiiicy which said , 

Wot wanting to cause the canvassers 
UQnecessary troubles, I inform you 

1 will not come to the voting booth. My ’ 
sasoni are 

'•We do not have elections. We Mve^ 
voC,- Jqj. and only candidatf 

P^^^fed by tliose who today hold power 1 
Wheti.^ people come and vote or not, this 
single t ^didate will be “ elected “ Con- . 
seqiiently ^.J^^tions are a hollow comedy, | 
neeessarv t. those who hold power so that ; 
they can the out&idc world i 

that the who* people supports them I 
don’t want to 14^^ part m any comedies. 
So I will go and (>te only when my vote’ 
starts to mean vomt*hing. ^ 

2 Our deputies po-ess no real power 
and not (*vt*n the right to vote Thty are. 
permuted to speak only Uiorder to approve' 
the polu les and the prae ti»al ae tivilies of! 
a earefully eu-ordinatcd gtoup of top, 
leadeTs In the whole peno*! that the! 
present eonslitution has been in I >ri e theie 
has be'en no oeeasion when any of th«x 
deputi<‘s at any level has spoken out dgainstj 
the arbitrariness of the authorities And' 
of course there was a time when tens of 
millions of roinpletely inhexent people were 
destroved, me hiding the* ovei%vfie*lining 
majority of the deputies “ elected ’’ by tfie 
people 

'Ihe deputies’ lat k of rights is shown_ 
alv> bv rnv e»w'n expenent e In 191)4 T 
w'as arrested bv- the organs of tlu KtiB* 
onlv beiause I e'alie'd for the restoration 
of la'nmist netniis in party and stale life* 
i hev defieitd not to trv me*, e'videiillv 
fe'anng rlie truth I might speak at a trial 
I hev, tfu're'fore, hid me awav in a prisoi>| 
ini'iital hos[)ital, dismissed me from lh« 4 - 
arms and cleinoied nu Intin general to 
jjnvate My appeals to the gov(nmu.n( and^ 
the organs <*f justice received no repK 
Nor did a single eleputv reply *\nd 1 had' 
apjx'aleel to all tlie* deputies of the USSR! 
Supie me* Sovie*t, me ludmg those for whoiili 
I had voted 

Now judge for vfiurselves whether I < an 
jMrtuipate in an electoral eomedv tlu aiiiu 
of wliicli IS le» e'Xpress trust in a gov eminent 
trying to perpetuate its fMiwer for ewer hv' 
the me tliods of arbitrariness 
Yonis faiihfullv, ,S Roy 

I fui t t\i/\ (tf A\lou Bitmint^ham 

— —-^ 

Liu Quarterly Economic Review Service 

Every quarter 62 reviews cover 140 countries 

Indonesia 

Followinq ex-presieient Sukarno « death 
Indonosta ts stepping into a new era 
ideologically and economically This is the 
background against which The latest EiU 
Quarterly economic review o4 Indonesia 
analyses changes m the party system in 1 

preparation for next year's general eieciiont 
and examines recent far-reaching changes m 
monetary and trade policy the effects of 
which will be felt by all exporters to this 
country • 

An annual subscription to one review (4 \ 

issues and an Annual Supplement) ts £10 
(USS28) Air mail postage extra Single copies 
60/- (US$9) each Details from 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St Jamas s Piece ( 

London SW1 Tel 01-490 6711 Ext 27 

633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel 212 687-6050 

14th Floor MSA Burlding 77 flobmson Aoad 
Singapore 1 Tel 963021 n 




PssstI (Janta little 

Software to call^oor own? 



Designed specifically to meet your 
Company’s computer problems —right down 
to the finest detail. 

It’s really not so difficult, not when the 
proud parents are represented by SIA’s 
computer Family. 

Expertise—in reality SIA’s team of more 
than loo expert consultants, analysts, 
programmers, and technicians —in the 
role of Father. 

SIA’s Software would be \lother. 

A charming conglomerate of computer 
languages, programs and application packages designed 
by SIA to solve a vast range of standard and specialised problems. 

Their very willing servant, who would act as nanny to your 
olT-spring, is SIA’s ()6oo computer - affectionately called Hardware. 

He cost SIA well over £^2 million and is the largest in the country, 
so there will be no need to worry about your software’s welfare. 

But before leaping into parenthood with a little software ol 
your own, it may well be ]')ossible that we already have one 
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As MK Who kmws 
olhingoilwi 
ohMil money... 

W/hit (Joes an averaije < apital qrowth 
at over 80% suijc/e.'it h> you ' 

Certainly not a Unit Trust. Possibly a 
high flying share. Actually over 80% was the 
average capital growth reported by HMI 
for the period Jan 1 '69—June 1 *70. HMI are 
the world's largest brokers in 
Modern British Stamps. 


Stamps have always shown 
a strong tendency to appreciate 
in value. But until fairly rf-cpntly the only people 
to benefit fiorn this were private r nllectots 
who by private study and largely Irral and error 
methods taufjht themselves to buy wisely 
Ni'jw you tan use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money I tie eypertrse and world wide rontnc ts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. 

How HMI serves you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp is.sues available, negotiate on your 
behalf, and dispatch your portfolio of stamps to 
/ou within 14 days of receipt of your order 
This portfolio IS then your property to hold <jr 
Sell, I" us or any otfiCT buyer, as you wisti 
We report to you bi-numthly on the current 
value' rif ./our holding 

No ( upital iidins tax to pay when selling in lots 
of under i 1000 another way in which your 
money is (ircitecled. 

Naturally v'lu will want full information We will 
be pleased to send it 


ADDRESS 


Ag« if un<f«r 21 




HARVEY MICHAEL INVESTMENTS, 
SCOTTISH LIFE HOUSE. 

LEEDS I, ENGLAND. 

Telephone: 0532-24930/25083 
Telex; 557297 Cables: Invest Leeds 

EG1 






DIVERSEY 


...is Special Chemicals! 

BEDEUTET 

CHEMISCHE SPEZIALPRODUKTE 

fSr' >f -y r - •> - 

E SPECIALITA CHIMICHE 

AR SPECIALKEMIKALIER 

ES ESPECIALIDADES QUIMICAS 

IS GESPECIALIZEERDE CHEMISCHE 
PRODUCTEN 

SPECIALISTE DES PRODUITS 
CHIMIQUES 

BETYR SPESIALKJEMIKALIER 

E PRODUTOS OUIMICOS ESPECIAIS 


Diversny is special chemicals, is world-wide and 
IS where you are 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemiials 
to the food institutional metal and transport 
industries and to almost every other proccssinq 
industry as well—whore hygionc housekcnpintj 
and cleaning .ire essential 

Diversey s professional knowledge of the Imesi 
cleaning and sanitation systems and inlegi.iied 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine p.irt ol 
Diversey si'rvit i' lor your profit 

Wiih our know how and our extensive selec tion 
of special chemicals wo can solve your related 
problems You c,in rely on Diversey the Special 
Chemicals peoplel 

THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

4 HEADQUARTERS 

U 212 Wrsi Mnitro(‘ Siren 
ChiCtigo ilhnoi ■ CUG06 
312 782 OBOO C.ihU* DIVLRCU 

Your Divarsey company 
IS but a phone call aaray 

In Telephone 

AUSTRALIA Sevnn Hills (NSW) 622 1400 
BELGIUM Htiizingpn 02 56 44 06 
BRAZIL S .10 Paulo 273 912? 

CANADA Cl.irkson (Oniano) B22 3511 
DENMARK Copf'nhnqrn 15 15 18 
FRANCE O/oir I .t rcrriprn 406 4040 
GERMANY Fr.inlcluri/M.iin 79 40 41 
GREECE Athens 974 170 
HAWAII AtH.i (Honolulu) 4B8 1911 
HONDURAS S.in Pedro Stil.i 52 11 95 
IRAN Tf>hor.in 451 10 b11 739 
IRELAND litiblin 303 022 
ITALY Mil.iii 66 ) 451 
JAMAICA King .Kill 1867R 
NETHERLANDS Ainslerd.nn 070 7 <7/14 
NEW ZEALAND Ptmrose 664 955 
NORWAY Oslo 5b 03 73 
PUERTO RICO Sail Juan 772 5636 
SINGAPORE Tdinan Juronp 65114$ 

SOUTH AFRICA lohnnnosburg 834 1479 
SPAIN Barcplonrt 239*6005 
SWEDEN Halsmgbora 06/56 01 60 
SWITZERLAND Fribourg (037) 914 34 
TRINIDAD Arima 667 J27R 
UNITED KINGDOM Barnai (Herts ) 55 66 
UNITED STATES Chicago 312 762 0800 
VENEZUELA Caracas 77 69 14 



Vfe can't 
contain 


ourselves 


Twenty-two world ports now have regular 
container services from Tilbury. 

Antwerp and Rotterdam daily; Gothen- 
' burg 6 in 14 days; weekly to Hamburg, 

Bilbao, Helsinki, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 

New York, Norfolk (Va.), Oakland, Quebec, 

San Francisco, Seattle, Portland,Vancouver, 

Lisbon, Rostock; monthly to Honolulu; and 
now a weekly service to Fremantle, Sydney and 
Melbourne. Last year over 2,000 containers a week 
• were handled; this year’s figures are rising rapidly 
month by month. 



We're here lo help you 


PLA 



Port of London Authority, 

P.O. Box 242,Trinity Square, London E.C.3 
Telephone 01-481 2000 Telex 264176 




V ^ 


Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
board' You get East Africa's 
traditional, warm, friendly 
hospitality from the moment 
you enter our aircraft, that's why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets 'Jambo' is the 
friendly greeting of East Africa 
Once you are m East Africa 
we can fly you to 27 main 
business centres, from Mombasa 
to Arusha, Jinja to Zanzibar 

If you've a little time to spare 
we’ll show you where lions 


climb trees, elephants have right 
of way and hippo wander on 
the golf course. (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints ) Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 
big-game fishing You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels 

East Africa is our business, 
and we know it best We can fly 
you there by Super VCI0 Jambo 
Jet, departures every night at 


7 pm from London (Heathrow) 
Airport (Terminal No 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flight 
on Friday at 10 30 pm 

Tell your travel agent or 
travel manager to make sure 
you fly East African 

EASTAFmCMU 

krtemational Airiine of Africa 

29 New Bond Street, 

London W1 

Telephone: 01 -493 8973 
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PROPERTY 


HERRING, DAW 
S MANNERS 

ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1773 


Surveyors, Valuers 
aftd Estate Agents 



Development and 
Investment Advisers 

• 

Rating and 

Compensation Consultants 


23. ST JAMES’S SQ., SWI O1-B30 3^460 


THINKING OF A 
NEW FACTORY, 
WAREHOUSE OR 
DISTRIBUTION DEPOT 
IN SCOTLAND? 

Why not come to Inverkeithing ? 


The Inverkeithing Industrial Estate is situated close to 
the Forth Road Bridge and is ideally located for the 
Glasgow/Edinburgh industrial belt and for all parts of 
Eastern Scotland 

A factory or warehouse can be erected to suit your 
requirements and the Estate has the benefit of full 
Development Area grants Details will be gladly 
supplied on request from the Agents ' 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 

10, Lloyds Avenue, 

London, EC3 
Tel 01-709 0101 


Tie 
people 
in property 
finance 


SAGE «& DAWSON 

(LIFK&PENSIONS) LTD. 


Lease-Backs & Mortgages 

The Mortgage and Finance 
Department of Sage and Dawson 
deals with every aspect of 
property finance from house 
purchase to lease-badts, also 
short term finance. 

For information and personal 
service contact 
Mr. D. Gilroy, Sage and Dawson 
(Life dc Pensions) Ltd., 3 Lloyd’s 
Avenue, London E C 3. 01 480-7447 
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Now, more than ever, BEA looks 


after you on the ground 



Group of Hotels is at your st^rvice 


Seven special BEA hotels, oper¬ 
ated by international hoteliers, 
offer the higliest standards of 
accommodation in Britain and 
fi^urope The (}roup includes tlie 
Plaza Athen6e, (ieorge V and the 
La 'i'remoille in Pans: the Phoenicia 
and the Imperial in Malta, the 
Excelsior, Manchester; and the 
Excelsior, Birmingham. 

Other hotels in the Group are 
still being built the Golden Sands in 
Cyprus, the Excelsior in (ilasgow; 
the Excelsior in Malta and the 


Schiphol Hilton in Amsterdam. 

Most of the hotels in the BEA 
Sovereign Group have first-class 
facilities for conferences and all 
kinds of business functions. Our 
Conference and Congress Advisory 
Bureau is always ready to help 
you-and its services 




are free when you fly BEA. 

The Sovereign Group of Hotels: 
a new service for busine,ssmen and 
tourists from Europe’s Number 
One airline. Any BEA office or 
appointed travel agent will be 
pleased to book your accommoda¬ 
tion when you arrange your flight. 

If you would like to receive a full- 


colour 
lirochure 
about the 
Sovereign 

Group of Hotels, ask 
your secretary to (und., con.irui.i.oi,) 
send your business card to this 
address. 

P.O. Box 111, 

1 Braidwood 
Street, 

London, 

S.E.l. 



Sovereign 
Group of Hotels 
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The Programme As Advertised 


The Queen’s speech on Thui-sday morning should have 
^ brought the country out of Us post-election daze, and 
made it realise that there has been a real change of 
government at Westminster Decisions in the City, in 
industry and in the government machine can now start 
being made again That will be a relief The speech 
Itself contains nothing new or detailed. That was expected. 
What It does is to demonstiate that Mr Heath is concerned 
to carry out his campaign promise.s both in .suKstance and 
priority 

The Queen’s .speech is no jilac-e for anticipating the 
Budget, and there are no detailed proposals for the 
Government’s first concern, which is to " strengtlicn the 
(conomy and curb the inflation" It |ust proclaims 

Rising production and a steadi'lv growing national income 
must provide the lesouice.s for improving the social 
.services and the environment in which we live The energy 
and enterprise needed to achieve this wi'll he encouraged 
by reforming and leducing the burden of taxation 

Mr Heath has got hts priorities right, but these firm 
promises are difficult to translate into immediate action 
Claim, clchberativc government, which is said to be Mr 
Heath’s .style, is a welcome change, but the best way to 
shake the country up will be for Mi Maclecnl to make his 
cuts m direct taxes ;us soon as possible 

Mr Heath has long promised that a bill to reform 
industrial relations would Im- brought forw'ard in the first 
parliamentary .ses,sion of his Government, and that promise 
IS lepeatecl He can claim that few prime ministers ha\’e 
ever come to office with a mandate for so specific a set 
of proposals as he has been given on this A parcel of 
Tory lawyers has been beavering away on the details for 
many months, and it would probably not take the 
parliamentary draughtsman much longer than the summer 
months to get the bill into shape Mr Heath has the 
Cjommons majority to force the bill through Yet there is 
.something else to be done first 

, Mr Heath and Mr Robert Can will not be browbeaten 
i by the threats of Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon, 
leaders of the two biggest unions, but they do need to 
take note of the legitimate trade union feeling against the 
Tory proposals. The bill, after all, ls intended to improve 
industrial iclations, not to exacerbate them Maybe it will 
end in real trouble, and the Government will have lo 


stand up and fight Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon and their 
fellow militants. But if the militants take industrial action 
to fight the bill—and although Mr Jones uses words wildly 
he clocs not often use them idly—they will get no support 
from the parliamentary leaders of the Labour party. They 
would certainly get no support in the private meetings of 
the general council of the Trades Union Cong!ess for 
anything approaching a national strike, although at present 
thcie are precious few moderate leaders of any serious 
stature within its lanks Mr Vic Feather is, and is seen 
by the country as being, the moderate force in the TUC, 
but he has no power base other than his own prestige 
and powers of persuasion. Mr Feather ls no more likely 
to be persuaded by Mr H-ath and Mr Carr than he was 
by Mr Wilson and Mrs Castle So the militants will make 
the noise and the running, and Mr Feather will probably 
have to go along with them much of the way. The Govern¬ 
ment will have to do its own job of selling its policies 
to the factory floor Mr Heath should regard Ills long- 
needed proposals as a major public relations exercise 
as much as a parliamentary battle 

There is a heavy parliamentary programme ahead 
Pensions for people now over 8o who were too old to 
enter the present insurance scheme have rightly been made 
a first priority Another grievance to rectify, although by 
no mean.s of such long standing, is to enact the boundary 
commissions’ rccommendalions to redistribute parliamen¬ 
tary seats. It IS right that tins should be done before the 
reorganisation of local government, which is now likely 
to be some years off, as is a Scottish assembly. 

While many of the intentions expressed in the Queen’s 
speech arc sound, the specific legislation, when it comes, 
will have to be vv.itched with care For example, Mr Heath 
IS committed lo equating the position of Commonwealth 
immigrants with that of aliens If that is what is meant 
by “ legislation will be introduced on Commonwealth 
immigration’’ it will be welcomed—provided the ration¬ 
alisation is intended to level up the status of the Common¬ 
wealth immigrants and not down. The proposals to imple¬ 
ment the election pledge to allow' commercial local radio 
arc not of urgent social importance. Speed, however, is 
of some essence with the bill to abolish the Land Com¬ 
mission. If Mr Peter Walker is to get the housing 
pnigrammc going, he cannot risk a possible shortage of 
building land by people hanging on to it in the hope 
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ilit\ Will get a bettei deal after the commission ls dead 
In general, the speech is a recognisable procliirt 

of the Selsdon Park meeting in February this year , indeed, 
it might ivcll have Ix-en wrilleii there It thi-reforc suffers 
fioin till b.isu VM-akness of thi Selsdtm Paik meeting it 
IS short on siHial serv'ic<‘ polities Its leinarks on education 
an not greatly inspiring • educational opportunities will 
he exiiandetl as growing resources make this possible, but 
It mav not be as easy to give prionts for the imptovemenl 
of [iiiniaiv St hooks as the (ftiveniment apparently believes 
rinie IS ronsitleiable t apital expeiitlilure netessarv at the 
olliei eiui of ihestliool stale to cope with tin using sehotil- 
le.iving agt \iitl a ratlieal rethinking of housing .subsidies 
will he iieetled tt) refashion tluni “ so as to gne intire help 
to those in gieatesl neetl " (set page 'J J 


But what will dis^pptiint many is that there is not a 
single mention m the programme of the Govemmenl’s 
intentions towards the health service, social security, or 
pensitins (except for the over 80s). If this means that the 
Government wants time to consider such policies as a 
riegatne income lax very seriously, it is to be welcomed 
But .selectivity in the social .services is bound to br- 
initially unpopular with many people, and Mr Heath 
eannol afford to lo.is'i any radical changes in the social 
.services until the second half of this Parliament This 
Queen’s sjieeeh tl<H-s not c|uile measure up to the test of 
getting all the unpopulai measures through first, but it 
IS neverthele.ss an eiuouraging document If the quality of 
his laws nieasines up to th«- inograinme’s intentions, Mr 
Heath will he on ilu- toad to fulfiilin.g hrs radical promise. 



On the Wrong Foot ? 

Mr Barber's negotiations with the European Economic Community have 
started with too much emphasis on the haggling and too little on the 
opportunities of the future 


riiei* was a " husiin sslike ’’ iikiIiiu' when Biitam 
(ipeiiid Its negotiations with the inmisters fiom llu loin- 
111011 maikei m l.u.Minburg this wi ck Dk' Foieigii Ollice 
'•.iv.s so F,\eii 0111 '•)ie< lal loiiespondnil fsee page jo' 
-.lys so 'rill' tiouhli IS whal kaul ol linsme.ss ’ 

I'ndoiihtedly, the Luxenibiiig meeting was not one tli.il 
w.istefl time on foiinalities .\ll foiii a|>pli('ant.s foi mein- 
beisliip iBritaiii, Denmaik, Iieland, .Norwav, .sia out then 
lugotialing positions .So, in le.ss ditail, did the I'aiiopean 
I’.toiionur (aiinnuinitv It is all on lh< leiord now, if partis 
loi home eon.sumption, and the \aiions negotiating le.inis 
tan get down to work. Gii Julv cmsi Mi Baibei is going 
out to St,III t.dking again Vet in .1 (uiions smsi, it might 
li.iM lx in lx llei if moil of tin timi Inid lx in di Noted 
lolnimahtU'' to higli-llown I \|)iessiims III l.iilh, hopi .uni 
lonlidemi .uid li ss to tin mtt\-giitl\ 

I'luie .lie two le.isiiiis liii ihw Oiii is ih.it a lot of tin 
mltv-gniiy |>iekiug is bound to lx foimdiil on mistakis 
Ml B.iiix 1 said on 'I'liesflas ih.it it will lx gituT.nllN 
• igieed " ih.il Biitaiii h.is bad Us jiiobli ms iiu le.isi d b\ tin 
r.I’.irs ilefision l.ust neiembet to basi (onliibiitions to tlie 
l.I.G''. budget aflei iqy!! on ihi piixieds of ,i i pet cent 
N .ilne-.ulcli'd itux, and (ommnmiN .ipptopi i.ition of each 
ioiiiUin's customs dutn s .md agi n iilliii .il import li n n s 
It will not lx giiiet.'lIK .igieitl, hei.uisi it is prob- 
.iblv not Hue Out guesses differ from Whitehall’s 
on sin h matleis as tin imoiiiu of esli.i loot! that is 
likeK lo he pioduied m Hrittim oiue Btilish f.irmets aie 
getting high I'diG [irii es . ,md on ifu degree to whn h a 
eoiintiv like Bnlam. with a relaiiNiK efruieni distrihiiiioii 
svsteiTii will gam fioni the decision that eoniiilnitions lo ihi 
r.r^’hlSdgi I should he a staled percentage of a V.ci, instead 
of ,{‘Stated percentage of national ineonn Still, we eannot 
be sine of oiii gnessc-s, an\ more than Mi Bailxi c .m be 
sun-of his figures \iicl. probablv. Mi B.irbcn dex's not fc-el 
lie need be sme of his figniev His object chirmg a baigam- 
bout IS lo p.iml Brit.im’s possible chfliriillic-s m .1 
'iSmbie hue, so ih.it eoncessioiis m.ij lx wiimg out of tlie 
Rirr! I’olilieians ol .ill Biitish p.ulns ,ue telling e.ii h othei 


that some .such i oin e.ssion.s must lx .sec-n to be made, m 
ortlei to plea.se the British elecloiate 

Blit th.it IS pieeiseK the second iea.son foi doubling the 
NNi'-dc'm of Ml Btiibei’s iirescail concentiatioii on giumblmg 
.ibout details It is |)iobable Ih.il tin- l.ilks could be broughl 
lo .1 Mities>.fiil end, and the .igreemeiil cairic'cl through 
the British Paili.imeni and Biitish public opinion, moii 
cimikK with i.iith than with figuics 

'Fills dexs not mean pietendmg that figuies do not 
mallei h does mean appio.iching (he iiegoti.ilion less liki 
a g.imc- of jxiket and more like- a common I'airopc-.in effoii 
to .uhieie common laiiopeaii puipcisc-.s one of these [Uii- 
posf., imclonbtecllv should be the piosjieritN, not the hank- 
iiijiliv.of Bnl.im .\t pie.'-ent .ill the negoli.iloi's aie taking 
'•ides, iii'.tead of .nming loi common pm poses Bargaining 
dossieis .lie Ix'ilig expelllv prepared . secTctly ill Whitehall, 
in h.ill-liglil ,iiios.s till c h.umel 'Technicians and com- 
imiei.'- ,iic' .'ll h.iiid I lie .itmospheie is not wholly diffc lent 
lioiii III IIS s.iN, ,1 disaimaminl conicrenre with the Riis- 
'■i.ins Of ionise, the ilijilom.ils will lo\e it Wh;it else 
.III thcN diplom.its loi 

'Ihc lesiiltmg iic goli.ition is universally expected to l.isl 
fill .U II ,ist .1 M.ii, ,md In manv iJiople foi two Tlic 
loiigei it .goes on, the moic moiml.imous its molehills aie 
going to ,ip|x-.u , and the moie ammunition is going to he 
made .ivailabli lo lliosc .mti-m.irkeleers who ,ue conviniid 
(hell the .semvv contment.ils aie (iviiig to do Hrit.un down 
'Fho^e who^e use loi st.itislics is to misif.c them cannot 
he savc-cl fiom then eiioi, if c-iioi is alw.iys what it i.s. But 
then IS no ie.i.-oii gr.iluitouslv to foslei xenophobia 

Fhc' 1)1.mu foi wh.it IS h.ippemng now is by no means 
.ill on Biitish goveinments, past or present II was not 
only the Biitish who dragged out the iqfii-fi'j talks willi 
pittv (let.Ills, and it is not the British who are most likelv 
lo dt.ig out the ni'vv talks Foi ten yeais the IvFG has beeir^ 
iim on the principle of savage haggling foi minor national 
Hill rests Ks.sentially that is the appniaeh which is being 
taken to the iiegolialion now except that national interests, 
ihioiigli the f.unih.'ii iisk of .» French veto, can now lx 
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disguised as EEC interests, as a community position which 
only low-minded Anglo-Saxon national hagglers would 
dream of disputing 

Yet, 'if this situation is to be changed, the change may 
have to start from the British side. That may be too much 
to ask in London, as it plainly would in Paris. Both our 
countries have a long tradition of skilled diplomacy, of 
screwing our neighbxiurs, which we dLscover only later to 
have been of no great national advantage It is worth 
looking back, though, to the beginnings of the EEC. 

It was not created by haggling over .small bargains, but 
by one big one agriculture for France, mdu.stry for 
G<*rmany. This dramatic cutting of comers aroused all 
manner of doubts. The Italians, who now swamp Europe 
with their Fiats and refrigerators, thought it was Italy that 
would be .swamped. The French pationat, Dutch farmers, 
Belgian industrialists—all \ery prosperous groups now— 
howled aloud their apprehensions. The dash for unity after 
Messina was not particularly popular It was made by 
bold men ready to take public opinion with them, but 
not to be held back bv it. It has been, in strictly economic 
temis, an astonishing and popular success 

'Fins time there has .again been pre.s.siirc from London, 
in piinciple, for quick talks, on a few major .subjects But 
in practice the British approach is still that of preparing 
fot a straightforwaid national haggle There h.as been verv- 


little suggestion that the Foreign Office or the Treasury is 
throbbing with anything so unBritish as a vision of Euro¬ 
pean commimity. If the British had shouted, years ago, 
that they too were committed to a genuine economic union 
in Europe, and that .such and such was the way they woulrl 
go about it, they would not have been sent packing as 
interfering outsiclers. If they bad placarded their joint 
declaration with Italy in favour of a strong European 
parliament, instead of seeking to forget it, they would have 
been applauded by almost everyone in Europe but M. 
I’ompidoii. .Such ge.stures would have been worth far 
more, even in straight economic temis, than even well- 
prepared dossiers on .shares of the EEC budget or the 
import of butter 

Mr Heath should now tell his officials to slim Britam’s 
negotiating case to the es.sentials He should tell them to 
see that it ls the right kind of case. .Some continentals 
wonder whether tlie Britrsh and the EEC negotiators will 
really be talking about the .s<tmc dossiers, even if the labels 
aie the .same. He .should set out courageously to inform 
British ]iublic opinion to tell it of the advantages of 
join mg the EEC, which have .so far not been prc.sented 
with a fraction of the attention given to the disadvantages. 
Thcie is a gicat daiigei of this huge historical advance 
being bogged down by ill-informed haggling within an 
almost hapha/aid .selet tioii of very small ruts. 



Meanwhile, Back In America 

President Nixon's efforts to justify the now-completed Cambodian operation 
have not appeased his critics. He needs to declare his independence of them 


'The .\nierican.s m.iy be out of C.imlKidi.i but Cambodia 
IS not out of America I’lesident Nixon bas kept Ins promisi", 
even though Ins military adviscis niu.st legiet it, th.at all 
lToo|)s would le;i\< bv June '^olh But this has not di.ssipatetl 
the distrust and dismay whi< h engulfed much of the I'nited 
States two months ,igo when he announced wii.it appealed 
to be .in esi-.il.ition of the war that he had promi.sed to end 
While the invtisioii of Ckinibodia did not unite Americaics 
against their Pre.sirlent, .ts at first it seemed that it might, 
it divided American society even more deeply than it was 
before 

The public opinion suiYeys still show that a majority 
of Americans appiove of the way in which Mr Nixon is 
doing his job —and it is no longei a silent in.'ijonty The 
construction workei's who h.ivc been waving flag.s in New 
York and the memlH’rs of the junioi chambers of com¬ 
merce who mobbed the President in .St Louis have been 
shouting out then loyalty to him and to their country 
\'ice Picsident Agnew says just what they think when he 
rails at student violence and actu.ses new's reporting of 
bias. The.si- people are an important part of Ainerican 
life and they are not just the people who voted for Mr 
George. Wallace in 196H. 

But elsewhere in America what is chiefly remembered 
about of the Cambodian operation, and the disgraceful anti 
unjustifiable shootings of students on America campuses 
that followed it, is that they pushed more of the un¬ 
committed housewives, the independent businessmen, the 
liberal piofessors, who h.itl until then been piepared to give 


Mr Nixon the benefit of their doubts, light off the fence 
and into the arms of the militant dissidents and convinced 
protesters. For the pre.sent, however, the effect of this, in 
most places, at le.Tst, has been to focus attention on the 
po.ssibilities of jiolitical action as a con.structive alternative 
to violenie But if the efforts now being made to get peace 
candidates elected to Congress next .November do not 
succeed, the new activists’ disgust wnth the system will be 
<-ven more widespread than it wjts after .Senator 
.McCarthy’s failure in 1968. 

More important, from an immediately practical point 
of view, than the alienation from the Piesidcnt of the 
academic community, the young and the Negroes (even 
conventional middle-class ones) us the alienation of many 
influential busine.s.snien, who a,rc .suppo.sedly loyal Repub- 
lic.ins, of more of the new.spaper and television com¬ 
mentators, of some members of the cabinet .-uid, above all, 
of Congiess This week, for the first time in a decade, a 
presidential s’Cto (of a money bill) was overridden and this 
week another bipartisan majority in the Senate approved 
the Cooper-Church amendment limiting the President’s 
power to make war in Cambodia The significance of this 
vote IS not in what it does--the House of Representatives 
ha.s still to approve it and there are ways round its 
prohibitions hut in the fact that it is the first time 
.Seii.itors have actually voted .against the war , it shows 
a definite advance in theii determination to exert their 
authority o\er foreign policy at the expense of a President 
whom Ihev do not tiust 
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Whatever the President's friends may say, this is not 
just the opposition of un-Aniencan, unrepresentative cast- 
coast iiUemationalists. He cannot meet it by talking to 
middle Aiiieiica about what is right with the United 
States, bv escaping from Washington to relax in California, 
by over-emphasising the success of the Cambodian 
opciation. Nor indei'd does Mr Nixon want to avoid the 
issue in this particular v\ay ; his desire to unite and pacify 
America is genuine. His mistake is to think, apparently, 
that he ran achieve unity l>y playing Imth sides against 
the middle—that is, against him.self. 

Instead of slapping down his Attorney General and his 
Vice President for their leactionary policies where Negroes 
and young people are concerned, Mr Nixon tries to counter 
them He asks for more money to help schools to deal 
with racial segregation , he approves giving the vote to 
iH-ycar-olds and moves towards the alxilition of con.scnp- 
tion ; he invites Negroes and students to the White House 
and sets up commi.s.sions to study their difficulties. 
To counter suggestions that onlv conservatives have 
close day-to-day contacts with him, Mr Nixon lias brought 
liberals on to his White Housr- .staff—Mr CJeorge Shultz 
and Mr Robert Finch, both previou.sly members of his 
cabinet But thi.s, with its .Tccompanving reorgancsation 
of the President’s oflice, .seems to downgrade the influence 
of tin- cabinet and make .Mr Nixon even less acce.s.sible 
to cniLsiders 

If the President really could get the Ignited States out 
of the Vietnam war, he .still might have a chance of 
uniting the country and of rebuilding (onfidence in him.self 
'Fhe appointment fif .Mr David Bukc, a diplomat with a 
fine record of public si-rvice, and also a Democrat, to lead 
the Paris negotiations with Noith Vietnam, is a clever way 
of inhibiting criticLsm if Hanoi still continues to be 
inflexible But to get out of \'ietnam in a wav con.sistent 


with America’s obligation to the South Vietnamese does 
not become any easier and to get out m a way that 
admitted an American defeat would divide the United 
States still more bitterly. There is a new difficulty al.so: 
one of the complaints about the war has been the money 
It costs and one of the advantages of ending it was that 
there would be money available to spend on social needs 
at home. This, it was believed, would quickly take up any 
slack in the economy resulting from the falling-off in 
defence spending Now, however, the dbstinate inflation is 
forcing the President to cut down on government spending 
as a whole while unemployment is rising as a result of the 
decline in defence contracts. The tiansition from war to 
peace looks like being more painful than was forecast. 

By now the economic squeeze was supposed to have 
wrung out inflation and the time to rc.sumc growth should 
have arrived There arc a few indications that this may 
be about to happen. Even so, there will have been 
more pain than was expected and the pain may not 
be over Other bankruptcies may follow that of the Penn- 
Central railway , Wall Street may do worse before it does 
Ivetter. And certainly confidence in President Nixon’s 
ability to manage the economy has been badly shaken. 

So now the situation i.s that more sophisticated 
Americans, the men who make the decisions, find it hard 
to lx*lieve what their President says, when he talks about 
the economy or when he talks about Vietnam It has 
never been easy to tni.st Mr Nixon and now his habit of 
telling people what they want to hear has recoiled on him. 
That he has obviously been under strain recently shows 
that he is aware of thi.s , he is too experienced a politician 
not to be con.sciou.s of danger Wfiat he should do this 
Fourth of July is to i.ssue his own Declaration of 
Independence ; he should give up trying to appease every¬ 
body and liecomc the leader that his country needs even 
more than it did when he entered the White House 


Cambodia 



Shrugging Off 


The loss of Cambodia would jeopardise Mr Nixon's chances of an 
acceptable settlement in Vietnam—even if he won't admit it 


-Mr Nixon met hLs deadline, and if he ke(q>.s his promise 
neither American troops nor military advLsers will be .sent 
into Gambodia again. Even mast of Mr Nixon’s critics 
concede that the operation was reasonably surccs.sful with¬ 
in the narrow limits pre.scribed for it—limits dictated by 
American public opinion Mr Nixon's calculation two 
months ago was that th<- voters could be jx-rsuaded to 
accept what he recently called a “ mea.sured respon.se ” 
designed to ease the situation in South Vietnam, but that 
they could not lie made to stomach a direct commitment 
to defend the Cambodian government. He now .says that 
the operation can be counted a success “ regardless of the 
.success of communist as.saults on the Cambodian govern¬ 
ment.” Has he got it right The an.swer depiends on 
whether Cambodia’s political future can be detached from 
the Vietnam war. 

Both .South Vietnam and North \''ietnam have clearly 
decided that it cannot For each of them Camliodia now 
represents an area it appears to think it cannot afford to 


lo.se The war for Cambodia did not end on June 30th. 
The indications are that it has barely begun The Ameri¬ 
cans naturally want to avoid becoming entangled in another 
Asian war But the new problem for American policy Ls 
that, while the capture of enemy arms and the partial 
clearing of the border sanctuaries may have meant a 
temporary setback for the communist forces in South 
Vietnam, it looks as if they could yet win in Cambodia. 

Mr Nixon can hardly be blamed, given the limits .set 
upon him by an increasingly defeatist public opinion, for 
the fact that the situation inside Cambodia Ls worse today 
than it was on the eve of the American offensive. 
When the Americans went in the communists were already 
advancing towards Pnom Penh Without American and 
South Vietnamese help that city might already be m’’’ 
communist hands. General Lon Nol’s government lacks ■ 
the means for self-defence against a determined, well ’ 
organised enemy. The Vietname.se communists can move ; 
freely around the entire northern half of the country, | 
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although South Vietnamese troops have helped to hold the 
major towns. The government has had to abandon three 
north-eastern provinces altogether The communists are 
using their military superiority in the.se areas to convert 
and recruit local villagers, to rebuild food stocks, and to 
open new supply-lines from Laos and North Vietnam 
Theie is no hope of shifting them from these vast new 
stamping-grounds in the immediate future. The Cam¬ 
bodians and their South Vietnamese protectors have been 
placed on the defensive Their problem is not how to 
recover lost territories, but how to hold on to what they 
have got The .South Vietnamese, operating fiom their big 
new ba.se at Neak Luong, will have to try at the same time, 
to stop the enemy filUTjng back towards the Mekong 
delta provinces .south of .Saigon 

Holding the line will not be ca.sy. Hanoi radio claim.s 
th.il no important road or railway in Cambodia is secure, 
although South Vietnamese gunboats rule the waterways-- 
a useful advantage during the monsoon season North 
X'lctnam’s strategists may have drawn up their battle-plans 
f<a an early assault on Pnom Penh The mere use of 
moitars and rocket.s against ihe capital uoulcl have 
enormous propaganda valiii This means that there is no 

< Ml fiom the wai foi the C’.ambodians, short of submis.sioii 
to ihe communists General J.on Nol and his ministers mu.st 
be a.skmg themselves, now that their heads have been laid 
oil ih< bloi k, vvIkiIut anyone is going to hold off th<‘ 

< hopjK I 

Mi N'lxon made it clear m hi.s report on the Ciambocha 
opei.itioii oil Tuesday that lh< .\nu'iKan.s will nol assume 
lesponsihiliiv foi Cambodia's political futuie Mr .\i.\oii 
is m no position lo make pltdgis to CaTieral Lon Nol That 

< oiild mean levolt at home and miglit open the wav lo 
aiioihei \’n iuam-hk» situation The most he ran do is to 
offei the C.mibodians the kind of help lhal ha.s been given 
lo till l.aoliaii giiv< innuTit Th.it means three thing.s The 
.Aiiieileans mil coiitiniie to stage air .strikes against the- 
movrnienl of communist min and matiiial, although thev 
will not piovide an .support foi South \'ietnamese forces 
opeialing m Cambodia Thev will provide limited military 
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and economic aid. And they will back any Asian third 
parties vi'ho are willing to help the Cambodians. 

The South Vietnamese .still have 34,000 men m Cam¬ 
bodia Some of them have helped to form a defensive ring 
around the capital. President Thicu has stood firm on his 
promise to support the Cambodian government But for him 
moie than for anyone else the Vietnam war must come 
first, and the diversion of large numbers of his troops to 
Cambodia is acceptable only so long as his government is 
more than holding its own in .South \fictnam. 

Once the American withdrawal from X’letnam has begun 
to gather pace, the South \’ietiiamese will have lo confine 
ihem.selvcs lo a minimal strategy in Cambodia Their 
prioiitics aie fairly clear. They want to keep the commu¬ 
nists out of the old border .sanctuaries They want to dcfcncl 
the major population centres and m keep the mam roads 
open \ntl they want to piepare Cc-neral Lon Nol’s undcr- 
ainiccl and unclei-trained army and police force for the 
woik ol local defence and controlling the villages The 
•South X’leinamese cannot hope to drive the communists 
fiom ihe countryside by chasing them into the .swamps or 
the mountains What thiy mu.st tiv to do i.s to encourage 
the kind of (omhinaiion of police work and civic action, 
hacked by mobile opciations, that has been fairlv s_urce.s.sful 
in X'letnam Piesiclent Thieu has chosen a man competent 
lo advise th<’ Ckinibodians about these things in the jierson 
of hi" new amhassadoi lo Pnom Penh, CJeneial Nguyen 
Due Thang Geneial Thatig was fomieily in charge of 
South X'letii.im’s paiificalion piogrammc 

The Cambodian conflict is an i.ssiie over which moralists 
.mcl realists jiail company. Piom one viewpoint it is a 
c li ai case of aggies.sion oy the \'k tiiamesc communists 
Piom the other it i.s the lesult of the bu.diy-tailed optimism 
of Ceneral Lon Nol’s govcinment whin it look jiovvei 
Pi ince Sihanouk, we are temiiided. would have avoided 
wai liv c'ompiomi.se Kunioui has it that some of the ruling 
giouji in Pnom Penh are today thinking along the same 
lines Foi the Ameileans and the South N’letnamese, the loss 
of Cambodia could be a major setback But it is not at all 
lertain that thev can alTocl the price of saving it. 



Who Cares About Ulster? 

Mr Maudling's visit demonstrates the continuing, vestigial British 
responsibility for Northern Ireland. But Ulster has done 
little these past weeks to deserve it 


Northern Ireland has taken another step towards the bunk 
The late.sl .shootings, slone-thiowing.s and petiol-bombings 
in Belfast and I.ondondcrry have made it less likely than 
before that IMstei’s reforms vvill be allowed lo woik, that 
anyone except the British taxp.Tycr will invest money in 
IMster again, and that the two Irelands will ever live 
comfortably together. .Since theie happen to be enough 
people in Northern Ireland who would prefer their province 
to be a desert rather than have reform or normal life 01 
two Irelands living together it is they who arc now running 
the country, and not its government or the great majority 
of its people. 

The troublemakers are both Protestant and Roman 
(’athohe neither side is in the right and neither side 


IS wholly in till wrong .Some of the tioiihlemakers arc 
elected pohtiiiai the Rev Ian Paisley i.s one, and Mi.s.s 
BernadcUe Devlin i.s anothei Both aie adulaled by the 
Ignorant, indulge in false hiioies before the credulous, and 
in any other soi lety would he seen as contemptible mani- 
festation.s of self-satisfied prejudice Cue has been, de.served- 
ly, in pii.sDii , the other, no less deservedly, is now there. 
The people who eletled them an* welcome to them both. 
Some of the othei troublemakers are committed men, 
nurtured on potty amhition, then minds imbued with 
the feais and myths of another generation, trying lo keep 
llie real w’oiid of political liberalism, economii gmwih and 
European identity out of Belfa.st and Dublin alike. Thesi* 
are the activists of the orange and green, the hard men 
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of their streets, who live on a boast by day and a bullet 
in the dark But they arc a minority. 

Most of the troublcmakcis arc merely the hard men's 
victims : the booEy, truculent teenagers and raucous women, 
excitedly acting out what they imagine is a tribal responsi¬ 
bility, and condemning themselves, if they only understood 
It, to a lifetime of low wages, uncertain employment and 
broken heads on a Saturday night in urban slums of 
their own making They will, of course, have the idolatry 
of the local tribe and the consolation of the local faith 
as their comfort, and they may think it is worth the 
candle. But they no longei have the pity or sympathy 
of many people elsewhere in the British Isles, and soon 
enough they may not even have other jX'ople's charity 
If Ulster goes on jls it is doing, if the sensible people of 
iKith faiths do not make their presi-nce felt, if the weight 
of political popularity and the majesty of holy church 
are never to be risked to save ordinary peojile fiom them¬ 
selves, then the day vvill come in which Northern Ireland 
will not be given so many troops, or .such convenient 
subsidies and the life of .southern Iri.shnKTi in Britain i.s 
made a little less comfortable. All this would he against 
the libeial conscience, but it would be pretty popular. 

There aie honourable mid le.sponsible men aiul women 
in Ulster .Major Chichcstei-Clark, .stoically tarrying out 
the res|Jonsibilities of biith and position, is one. The 
gentry of Ulster are divided he has taken the course, at 
first re.servedly but lately wilh incieasingly evident ton- 
viction, that I.ord O'Neill set out on .Mr John Hume, 
that leasonable but dc.spairing man <>( Londonderry, is 
another. He looks, as other men look, for moflern political 
argument, for an Ireland, north and .south, in which the 
political causes of this century', not of another, are j)iil at 
issue There are devoted civil servants, policemen who do 
their job, men of religion who bravely sjieak out foi 
tolfiance But there have not been enough peoph like tin 
sen.sible Roman Catholic women of Sjiimgfield road, 
Belfast, who linked arms on Tuesday to keep th<-ir teenagers 
apart from the British tioops Then action speaks foi it.self 
It happened while a politn al pvgmv like Mr Paddv llevlin, 
the Labour MP, walked out on the llonii .Seiietary, Mi 
Maudling, and the Rev W Marlin .Smvth, giand mastti 
of .some Grantl Orange Lorlge of somewheri, cried “No 
.surrender ” and similar fitful anachronisms of Protestant 
intent into the morning papers 

Theie IS a .sensible man in Dublin, too, the primr 
minister of the republic, iMr Jack Lynch. He refused a 
dc-bate on Northern Ireland on Tuesday which the .silly 
men of the Labour party had demanded Tins made him 
few friends among opinionatetl jieople and men who talk, 
and write, for effect in Dublin. But it was in keeinng 
with w'hat ordinary people in the .south have made plain 
There is no fervour to intervene in the north, and so far 
not even the most jierfervid new.spapcrs have managed to 
induce it The Roman Catholic church has been heavily 
against violence ■ it has been appreciably Ixilder in its 
.stand than the hierarchy in the north has dared to be 
^Ir Lynch, naturally, has been concerned to stop the 
bellicose Mr Blaney, the ambitious .Mr Haughey and the 
rheumy Mr Boland, all his rivals, from making interest 
with the Fianna Fail party The last thing lie wants is 
for Ulster to fall apart. But he has acted with gieater 
natuial statesmanshiji than he did last .August 

These are all hojieful things for Irclancl in the coming 


weeks For a year now the majority feeling in Britain, 
expressed by both Mr Callaghan and Mr Maudlmg, has 
been to tfo the best that can be done for Ulster, to accept 
that a vestigial responsibility remains with Britain for the 
Roman Catholic Ulstermen who live under British law, 
even if they are contemptuous about the British identity, and 
for the Protc.stant Ulstermen who want to be British, even 
if they are unhappy about British law. I'his effort must 
go on It will mean that ii,ooo British troops woll have 
to go on facing stones and halfbricks and bullets. It will 
mean that the BritLsh taxpayer will have to go on paying 
for blister. It will mean that one of the most liberal 
societii's in the world will have to go on persevering with 
a |»licy in part of its terntory w'hich will be called 
repre.ssioii by those who do not know Ulster or who, 
knowing it, wish to mesrepresent it. 

This IS a bother to many people in Britain. It is said 
that, foi example, Mi.ss Devlin should never have been 
.vnt to |)ii.son lor her behaviour in Londonderry last year, 
that tins would have picvented the liots, and that ordinary 
f.imilies would have b<‘en saved the worry and human 
loss that tluy have .suffered it is an argument, but it is 
politician.s' law, not judges’ law, and those who advocate 
It would be the first to complain if it iwer operated against 
them It is also said that the police should not have 
arii'.sted .Miss Devlin when thi-y did, that she should have 
been allowed a final cathartic .iddiess to her .supporters 
in Londondeiiy Yet if that address h.id .si't off fighting, 
and il Miss I>evhn, even ag.unst her will, had been spirited 
across the bordei, w'ho is to say that the conseijuent 
noting and communal distrust would have been any less 
than what hai>ix-ned this w’eek ? It takes much .self- 
c onfidence to jiontificate on thc.se matters. 

Yet theie is something that .should not be forgotten m 
Ireland alxiiit the evident Biitish di.sta.stc for what Ireland 
IS now doing to itself. With every day that passes, every 
.soldier who gets ,i brick in the face, evei'y .shop .and pub 
dial goes iiji 111 flames, eveiy daft .speech in the Dail, 
there is less iea.soii whv the vestigial Biitish lespon.sibility 
foi b.iilmg out Iiel.nid, both jiarls of it, should be kept up 
Then is now a contempt for Ldster, an impatience at 
ils peipelu.il unre,i.son, which is d.'uigerons It does not 
me.in that ,t Biitish government would hand Ulster over 
to the south, fai less that a British government would 
consciouslv set in tiain the inlemecine war which such 
an .ibclication would let loose in Ireland. These arc not 
courses to be considered. But it does mean that as time 
passes, as stupidilv is piled upon bigotry in Northern 
Ireland and malevolence upon lioth, it will be popular in 
Britain for the governmenl to start doing the minimum for 
Iieland, and not to waste sympathy or fiiendship or energy 
or capital on .tii impus.sible .solution. 

Why should there be sympathy foi the labour force 
at Harland and Wolff, when the few hundred Catholics 
who used to be allow'ccl to work there are intimidated off 
the premi.s<'.s ■’ Why .should money lx* spent on drunken 
iiff-ra/r whose only use for ihc- religion their priests have 
taught them is to know how to swear al policemen ^ What, 
friendship should be wasted on strutting Orange .shopkeep¬ 
ers, mummified behind the banners of the seventeenth ccn>?' 
lury ? What energy .should be devoted to a province whose . 
decent, law-abiding majority is still apparently content tu 
make its wishes felt only by fits and starts Other people'' 
patience has never earned an Irishman’s thanks 
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And Now, M. Pompidou 7 

M, Servan-Schreiber's success at Nancy has served notice on the 
French government not to sit back and take life for granted 


President Pompidou has just taken a sock on the nose. 
The victory of the energetic and unconventional M. Servan- 
Schreibcr in the by-election at Nancy last Sunday has 
created a new political climate in France. On the surface, 
M. Servan-Schreiber’s arrival in the national assembly 
makes hardly a dent in the plating of the government’s 
majority. But it does set in motion forces within the gaullist 
party, and outside it, which present the government with a 
major challenge. 

The blow to the morale of the gaulhsts would be nothing 
like so bad if M. Servan-Schreiber were not the kind of 
man he is, and had not won his seat in the manner he 
did. The government expected the by-election to be fought 
on a purely local issue, the government’s decision to build 
an autoroute to Strasbourg through Metz rather than 
thiough Nancy. But M. Servan-Schreiber turned the 
election into a massive vote of no confidence not only 
on the 1.SSUC of the road but again.st the government as 
a whole. He did so with a mixture of style and policy which 
IS quite new in France. The province of Lorraine, and 
Nancy in particular, felt that the government in Pans 
had been high-handed and aloof. Being a frontier area, 
the biithplace of Robert Schumann, it has a European 
outlook The result shows that M. Servan-Schreiber judged 
the local mood correctly 

His rather grandiose announcement of a new committee 
of 'j I businessmen and bankers, including some of the 
most prestigious names from Sweden, Germany and Italy, 
to co-ordinate efforts “ in the service of Lorraine ” was 
a new approach to the industrial problems of a French 
province. For once the citizens of Nancy were the centre 
of attention, and clearly enjoying it. Of course, the gaullists 
saw M Servan-Schreiber’s committee as a bunch of inter¬ 
fering foreigners . nothing is so liable to arouse the indig¬ 
nation of French nationalists as the claim that a European 
committee us needed to develop a part of France. The 
fact is that M Servan-Schreiber ran not as the leader 
of the Radical party, one of the oldest and hitherto one of 
the most o.ssified French parties, but as a European for the 
lenovation of a French province. 

It is too early to say that he has introduced a third 
foice into the French political system, a new movement 
of the democratic left standing between the gaullists and 
the communists. His success was very much of his own 
making. The soil of Lorraine was particularly fertile for 
his candidacy. Other cc-nstiiucncies in diffeient parts of 
France will not nece.ssanly be seduced to the same extent 
by other men trying to imitate him To be a third force 
\i Servan-Schreiber would need a large handful of well 
disciplined followers inside the national assembly. His 
personal following may be large, but to translate this 
into the language of everyday French politics is quite 
a different matter ; and if his eye is on the presidential 
election in six years’ time he will not necessarily be con¬ 
cerned with building a following inside the national 
assembly. In any case it may not be easy for him to find 
enough candidates of his own ideas and his own calibre 


to stand in enough constituencies in the next parliamentary 
election. Both the gaullists and the communiste, counting 
their losses at Nancy, will be glad that there is only one 
J-J S-S. 

But that does not eliminate the problem he has created 
for the gaullists. With the lai^e majority given to them 
in the aftermath of the riots of May, 1968, they 
undoubtedly represent the biggest force for stability in 
France. But their preoccupation with stability, and their 
apparent itch to polarise French politics between them¬ 
selves and the communists, have engendered a degree of 
inertia which they will now have to shake off. They 
have plainly failed to exploit the deepseated fear of 
another lot of disturbances on the scale of ig68. They 
have failed to implement the social and educational 
reforms some of them believe to be necessary. General de 
Gaulle resigned when France rejected his plans for regional 
reform ; since then the gaullist party has shied away 
from that whole important subject 

In a speech last September the prime minister, M. 
Chaban-Delmas, referred to a “ new society, founded on 
generosity and liberty,” a consumer-society with a soul. 
His remarks were greeted at the time with some scepticism 
by his own supporters Yet he is now being accused by some 
of them, worried about their parly’s standing in the 
country, of having failed to implement these reforms, and 
his loyalty to the gaullist party was questioned at last week’s 
party congress. The notion of “ participation ”—a con¬ 
dition supposed to .stand somewhere between communism 
and unbridled capitalism—has remained a dead letter. 
Pans is as remote and dictatorial as ever. If the gaullist 
party can be unnerved by the loss of one supposedly safe 
seat It IS confessing its fears that its majority will prove 
to be fragile unless it makes good its claim to be a party 
of reform. 

For the moment President Pompidou probably has as 
great a hold over the party as General de Gaulle did. He 
may want to replace M Chaban-Delmas—a former 
Radical, which does not help him—with someone more 
acceptable to the rank and file. The president said last 
Sunday that he welcomed an opposition to keep the party 
on its toes He may decide to preside over a slow process 
of decentrali.sation and compel the government to pay 
greater attention to the regions, as General de Gaulle 
wanted to do But the party is not likely to take up the 
challenge with any enthusiasm. The immediate danger to 
the gaullists may not be great. The non-communist left is 
too fragmented, too much at odds with itself over the 
degree of collaboration it can risk with the communists. 
M. Servan-Schreiber’s victory does not for the present alter 
this plain fact But it does serve as .a warning that a lot 
of people may be growing weary of a government that 
has lost General de Gaulle’s intellectual unorthodoxy and 
settled into a padded conservatism. If M. Servan-Schreiber 
can instill new life into the Radical party and attract men 
like him to his support, he will continue to win votes until 
the gaullists come out of their shell. 
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The story 

behind 
the story 


Words are worth more 
than pictures in our kind of 
journalism. So you won’t 
often see this kind of shot in 
the Financial 'Hmes but 
you'll known lot more about 
what goes on in Africa by 
reading Bridget Bloom. 

vShe’s our Africa 
correspondent. Her lucid 
reports provide a l egular 
analysis of what’s happening, 
as it happens. 

No other international 
journalist has travelled so 
widely and freely in the 
former Biafran territory. 

No one can give you a more 
accurate picture of who is 
suiwiving, who is suffering 
and how Nigeria’s economy 
is emerging from the 
aftermath of war. 

Bridget Bloom is one of a 
whole team of foreign 
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specialists based in London 
who travel freciuently in 
their regions to complement 
the work of our resident 
correspondent network. 

A great deal of what they the world, 
write in the Financial Times 

■»*«**"• -“"“if - 

-a*» 


is syndicated all over the 
world to leading agencies and 
newsjDapers - such as United 
Press International, L^' Figaro 
and Tass.The Washington 
Post, for e.\ami)le, front-])aged 
Bridget Bloom’s e.xclusive 
coverage from Nigeria. 

d'he Financial 'I'imes is 
welcomed. It is invited in. 

It has insight into indu.strial 
and commercial events. It is 
widely read where economies 
are growing fast. Fverywhere 
there are people with money 
to spend and people who are 
eager for knowledge. 

Top management listens 
to it. And can listen to you if 
you talk through the columns 
of the Financial Times. 

One of the most dynamic 
newspapers in 






after ^ 




JVtoney isn’t eyerything’-^i 




BRITAIN 



The very understandable case 
of the man who didn't stand 


As was expected, when the new p>arlia- 
luentary Lal)Our party met for the first 
time on Monday Mr Harold Wilson 
was re-elected leader by acclamation 
In retrospiect, that might prove to be 
one of the happiest days of his second 
term as Leader of the Opposition 
In itp63-K)64 Mr Wilson was a bril¬ 
liant opposition leader, but he had the 
incalculable advantage that the Labour 
party was undergoing one of those rare 
periods of apparent unity that invari¬ 
ably bless It when a general election is 
in the offing He did not have to work 
for party unity then, it was thrust 
upon him The next three years or so 
are likely to prove a different story. 

The PLP now turns to electing a 
deputy leader, a contest whicb would 
probably have been forced up>on it even 
if Mr Brown had not been so unfortun¬ 
ate as to lose his seat at the general 
election. Mr Callaghan has sensibly 
declined the fig'ht, and when nomina¬ 
tions closed at midday on Thursday Mr 
Roy Jenkins, Mr Michael Foot and Mr 
Fred Peart, had been put up Mt 
Peart’s decision to stand is rather ambi¬ 
tious He was an amiable and widely 
liked leader of the Commons; he was 
also the least effective for many years. 
It would make no sort of political sense 
for him to be preferred to Mr Jen¬ 
kins, but if he is, it will be widely inter¬ 
preted as a victory for the anti-common 


market faction in the PLP In a 
straight fight Mr Jenkins would certainly 
have beaten Mr Michael Foot, whose 
candidature is a characteristically old- 
fashioned gesture to give the left a voice 
and a vote 

There is nothing quixotic in Mi Cal¬ 
laghan’s decision to avoid the contest 
Mr Callaghan has long regarded him¬ 
self as Mr Wilson's natural successor, 
and he has no doubt reflected that not 
since the 1931 Parliament, when Mr 
Attlee succeeded Mr Lansburv, has the 
deputy leader of the parliamentary 
party succeeded to the No. i sp»t Mr 
Callaghan .might very well have been 
beaten anyway, perhaps even by Mr 
Peart, winch would not have done his 
prestige or his self-esteem much good 
As It IS, if he can remain trea.surer of 
the Labour party, as seems certain, he 
will maintain a powerful position on the 
national executive of the party, for it 
will be his duty as well as his opportu¬ 
nity to maintain close contacts witli the 
trade union leaders. -And as Mr Cal¬ 
laghan IS certain to get elected to the 
parliamentary committee of the PLP 
his voice will not go unheard in Parlia¬ 
ment either 

On Monday, Mr Wilson gave his ten¬ 
tative blessing to a scheme which would 
divide the leadenthip of the parliamen¬ 
tary Labour party from that of Chair¬ 
man, and this will be discussed when 



the new parliamentary committee is 
electetl. By itself suCh a move has little 
to commend it. It is unlikely to be part 
of any major reorganisation of the 
structure of the parliamentary party, 
for It is inconceivable that Labour MPs 
would do anything as sensible as reorga¬ 
nising themselves to give the appearance 
of a governing party even when they 
are 111 opposition, as the Tones do. 
Some MPs arc apparently in favour of 
having a leader and a (backbench) 
chairman as part of a plot to abolish 
the post of deputv leader, whoever he 
turns out to be But as someone has to 
lead for Labour in Mr Wilson's 
absence, it would make more sense to 
continue to have a recognised deputy 
leader 

In many ways, these elections in the 
parliamentary party are as important 
to the Labour party as the first actions 
of the Covernment are to the Tories’ 
chances at the next general election. 
The uni tv of the Labour party, both 
inside Parliament and in the country, 
IS going to come under increasing strain , 
if the left wing trade union leaders ever 
come near to carrying out threats of 
industrial action against the Govern¬ 
ment’s trade union reform bill that 
strain will come very close to breaking 
point But that aside, the problems for 
Mr Wilson and his sensible colleagues 
will be great enough With only a 
majority of 30 against them they must 
have high hopes of winning back power 
at the next election, but they also know 
that the more successfully radical Mr 
Heath's policies are, the more prag¬ 
matic their opposition must be 

The left wing, who never learn, are 
already calling for more fundamentalist 





policies, and Mr Foot’s vote in the 
deputy leadership election will give 
some idea of what their strength in the 
new Parliament is likely to be It will, 
as usual, be even more viK'iferous than 
numerical, and if the Labour party is 
not to revert to its old, feuditu; ways it 
will need a politically intelligent parlia¬ 
mentary committee and a deft chief 
whip. In Mr Bob Mellish, who became 
the shortest-lived ever Minister of 
Housing after the election was an¬ 
nounced, they have the best chief whip 
Labour has had for generations, and 
they were right to elect him unopposed 
now. But Labour MPs would be mis¬ 
guided if they attempt to elect a 
“ balanced ” parliamentary committee 
If Mr Heath fulfils h'ls promise, Laliour 
MPs will need to do some radical 
re-thinking to meet his challenge They 
will not get that from the old stageis 
or left-wing totem poles who found 
themselves elevated to the cabinet by 
Mr Wilmn The Laboui p.irty will 
probably need to le.irii an entiielv new 
political language before the next gene¬ 
ral election, the time to start learning 
It is now If they elect Mr Peart as 
deputy leader, and most of the old 
cabinet to the parliamentary ctimniittee. 
It will be a sure sign that they never 


Council houses 

Who can save 
what? 


The first act of the new Mimstei of 
Housing, Mi Petei Walkei, n-as to fulfil 
a Tory pledge and lift the previous 
governiiient’s restru tions on the sale of 
council houses The .second was to visit, 
by invitation, the London liorough of 
I.ainbeth, where the'minister was stirred 
to denounce bad landlords in terms 
worthy of lus Labour predecessors Mr 
Walker is willing in prmriple to recast 
housing subsidies more m favour of pro¬ 
blem areas like Lambeth But at the 
same time, Mr Macleod will be looking 
at the rising total of Exchcc|uer contri¬ 
butions to council housing in lus searoh 
for expenditure cuts 

The latest Hiou.smg Suhsidies Act, of 
1067, provides ‘subsidised interest rates 
for council building lathcr than, as for¬ 
merly, a lump sum per house In lo68-6(» 
this subsidy was already running at £24 
million and it will have taken a much 
largei share' of the total Exchequer con¬ 
tribution to council building in England 
and Wales to £126 niillion in 1969-70 
\’irtuallv all post-1967 council building 
has been (a) in hducing priority areas, 
as defined by the.'L^^ur government, 


WHO PAYS FOR COUNCIL HOUSES 


Local authoritv housing revenue £mn 
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(fo) for old people, and (c) for slum 
clearance. All the.se aims are supported 
by the Tories, although they might 
decide that some “ priori'ty areas ” are 
less needy than they u.sed to be 

It IS well known that local autfhonties 
pool subsidies m their res'cnue accounts, 
so that tho.se with a large stock of old 
01 middle-aged hou.ses aie better placed 
to build for today’s needs But they 
may not lie those with tixlay’s pioblems 
If the Tories mean what they say about 
selectivity, they will look first at tho.se 
authorities without pressing present 
needs which are merely using accumu¬ 
lated subsidies to keep rents artificially 
low But It IS doubtful whether this will 
yield anything appreciable to the 
Exchequei At the other extreme are 
councils (like Lambeth) that raise 
lents as far as they can without pni- 
ducing diminishing returns from the 
con.seqiient rebates, and still pay more 
from the rates on housing than they get 
in subsidy Ideally, of course, the whole 
central government subsidy system 
should be lecast to provide personal 
housing allowance.s, m a context of 
economic rents, and for private tenants 
too But It IS uiilikeK that any housing 
allowance system worth having would 
piose cheaper tliaii present Exchequer 
subsidies 

C)wnei-occupiers receive more from 
the gosermiieiit than do council ten¬ 
ants, in the form of tax relief on 
interest (£iQ.‘) million for the whole 
of Britain m 1968-61)) and option mort¬ 
gage subsidy But this is not a cut that 
the Tories are likely to favour Where 
does the .sale of council houses come 
into all this'* Mr Walker belieses that 
It will be a useful wa> of raising money 
to pay for immediate housing needs; the 
trouble is that, on past form, councils 
will sell at artificially depressed prices, 
notliing like what it will cost them to 
build a replacement (but the mure new 
building, the more Exchequer subsidy 
on the balance sheet). Or, they will 


simply sell off the very expensive new 
hcMses which they are unwilling to let 
at adequately rebated rents—which 
comes to the same thing as building for 
sale in the first place. There is bound 
to be a wave of enthusiastic selling, as 
there was before the July, 1968 claanp- 
down. But building societies may be 
unwilling to finance a lot of isolated 
ex-council houses which could be hard 
to resell if the rest of the estate remains 
tenanted. And local authonties would 
be well advised to save their own limited 
mortgage money for more pressing 
needs. 

South east England 

Planning a policy 

Planners no longer believe that if you 
draw a map you have done all that is 
necessary to assure the future. In the 
thud bash m six years at plotting the 
devcliipnient of south east England 
official planners now prefer to talk of 
“ strategies " rather than master plan.s, 
implying a continuing process of 
influencing events rather than dictating 
them. But under this velvet glove it is 
hinted that sfime pretlty steely policies 
on lotatmg industry outside London, on 
protecting the countivside, and on im¬ 
proving the lot of London's poor are 
going to have to be evolved by sorae- 
bodv. 

But if many of the important decisions 
he some wax in the future what does 
.seem es.sciUial .soon, if the local authori¬ 
ties who joined with the Ministry of 
Housing to produce this scheme mean 
anything by it, is that they should get 
together 'to agree to give priority to 
development in the areas picked out for 
the purpose by the strategy The urgency 
«oncerns planning for people moving out 
of the metropolis This does have some 
very political implications for instance 
aie large mimbei.s of London’s poor to be 
encouraged to move into south Essex ? 
.\s predicted in The EconomiU of May 
;5()th, the study gioup has favoured much 
more growth in the region immediately 
beyond the green belt than did its pre- 
dece.ssors. Besides south Essex, the 
Reading-Bracknell-Aldershot area is 
singled out, as is the region around 
Crawley 

The total population of the region is 
broadly expected to grow by nearly 3 
million by 1991 through natural increase 
Although many people still " drift ” to 
the south east from poorer regions 
recently this has been more than offset 
by others drifting away, to areas like 
East Anglia and the south west. But then 
presumably regional aid policies have | 
had at least some influence on population 
drift ; if these politics are abandoned. 


it is pKMsible that net immigration could 
once more be the experience of south¬ 
east England and, as all must now ask, 
what alwut extra growth induced by the 
common market ? 

Teachers 


Holidays for some 

The end of the school year will bring 
no respite from teachers’ criticisms for 
the new Secretary of State for 
Education, the employers’ side of the 
Burnham committee or the Schools 
Council ; it will only give the National 
Union of Teachers more leisure to 
pursue their attacks. The teachers >are 
conducting a war on three fronts this 
sumnier. The first feud was triggered off 
l)v Mrs Margaret Thatcher, who has 
withdrawn the famous circular of 1965 
ie(|uestmg local authorities to submit 
[ilaiis for comprehensive reorganisation. 

Eight local authorities had openly 
lefused to submit plans and rather more 
had been marking time. Mrs Thatcher 
has now relea.sed a little extra money for 
some of these, which had been starved of 
capital for their non-comprehensive 
schemes But the National Union of 
Teachers is strongly opposed to Mrs 
'I'liatcher’s action, and it is not alone in 
Its disapproval. 

However, the teachers’ mam summer 
pastime will be the enlivening of the 
next instalment of the Burnham com¬ 
mittee saga This Fiidav secs the start of 
Ihc negotiations for what will in theorv 
bo a settlement for the two years from 
next April , for those who need icniind- 
mg lust how much this idea of a 
two-vear settlement meant last time, the 
last government finallv lianded over 
£.']U miHioii of the £42 million they had 
annouiKed they were setting a,side foi 
“ restructuring ” salaries as an all round 
inteimi increase 

The traditional ingredients for the 
old game of discord, di.sputc and finally 
disintegration of the Burnham negotia¬ 
tions still exist The National ITmon 
of Teachers is asking for a whacking 
flat rate increase m pay which 
would cost some £225 million 
(althougli, to be fair, tlicr demand for 
a '^7 per cent increase is haidK more 
ambitious than the doctors’ demand, 
even if most people have more syiiipatliv 
for hard-worked junior doctors than not- 
so-bu.sv young teachers) At the same 
tune the desperate need to impiove the 
.salaries of heads of schools and depart¬ 
ments must mean .spreading whatever 
money tlie Government feels it can 
spare thuk at the top and thin at the 
bottom 

This IS going to bring open conflict 


with Mr Edward Britton and the pre¬ 
dominantly young, female member^ip 
of the NUT—although it should please 
Mr Terence Casey and his much smaller 
National Association of Schoolmasters. 
The hope is that Mrs Thatcher, who 
certainly puts on a tough act, will play 
this with more, determination than Mr 
Short did last time, if only because 
nothing will put the rates Tory local 
councils have to levy up quicker than 
a sizeable all-round increase in teachers’ 
pay. And if, somewhere along the 
restructuring line, the Burnham com¬ 
mittee can persuade the teachers to see 
.sense about the use of unqualified aides 
in the classroom, this year’s by now 
familiar attempt to give teachers a 
career structure will at least have been 
more of a success than the previous one. 

There is small hope that the teachers 
will be much distracted from the 
Burnham battle by the third summer 
controversy, but at leas't Mrs Thatcher is 
clear of this one. Two Schools Council 
working parties on sixth form exams last 
year recommended replacing the existing 
General Certificate of Education 
Advanced level with a “ Q ” (for 
qualifying) level exam which would be 
rather easier but must be taken in five 
subjects and an “ F ” (for further) level 
exam which would only be tsdeen in one 
or two The Inner London Educa¬ 
tion Authority has come out m favour 
of the scheme. The Schools Council's 
governing body, on which the NUT 
occupies 17 out of 73 seats and the 
TI.EA only one, is to vote on the plan 
next week Both the National Union of 
'I'eachers and the National Union of 
Students have come out against the Q 
and F proposals, on the grounds that 
they would mean an exam a year in the 
sixth form. There is also the ol)|ectioii, 
which naturally enough the NUT has 
not made, that there arc still too few 
good maths and science teachers, 
particularly in girls’ schools, for it to be 
fair to force children to take exams in 
these subjects. Which brings one back to 
Burnham and its restructing efforts—if 
not over-hopefully 

Doctors 


A great victory? 


The British Medical Association claims 
to have won a resounding victory by its 
industrial action Last weekend doctors 
were told that the new Government has 
withdrawn its jiredecessor’s leference of 
the balance of the review hodv’s award 
to the Prices and Incomes Board and ha, 
a,greed that the review Ixxly will he 
re-established As a result doctois have 
resumed certifying sickness 



Disingenuous Dr Stevenson 


Dr Derek Stevenson, the association’s 
■ secretary, hsis recendy argued that the 
dispute with the Labour Government 
was a matter of principle rather than 
pay ; it was the independence of the 
review body that concerned the doctors 
rather than the hold-up of half its award 
to senior doctors. But the argument is 
a bit disingenuous. After all, the doctors 
want the review body procedure 
rdinstated ■ because they are sure that 
they will get better terms front it than 
from direct bargaining with departnipii- 
ta'l officials and mmiSters. At the stormy 
meeting at which Mr Wilson and Mr 
Grossman agreed to publish the review 
body’s report before the election date, 
the doctors demanded, unsuccessfully, 
an unequivocal assurance that the then 
Government would phase the award or 
reduce it. 

Fortunately, in agreeing to meet the 
doctors next week .Sir Keith Joseph has 
not committed himself to handing over 
the 13 per cent held up But he may 
have difficulty in convincing them that 
there are strong economic reasons for 
not paying it The main one is the 
encouragement the award, if imp^lemen- 
ted in full, will give to other big claims 
It IS not an argument that doctors 
readilv listen to, and they look to the 
rev'iew hotly to protect them from it. 
Yet It was spelled out very clearly by 
the review liody itself m i()66 Sir Keith 
Joseph ini.ght also remind them, when 
discussing the terms on which the 
review body is to lie re-established, that 
the British Medical Association has 
twice in the past rejected its recommen¬ 
dations in 10615, when it oll>jected to 
the strings attached to the award , and 
in i()68 when it rejected the increa.se 
recommended for medical a.ssistants 
because it objects to the existence of this 
grade m the hospital staffing structure 

By independence for the review Ixwlv, 
in fart, the BMA means independence 
on its side But though it hopes its 
attitude in the dispute has closed the 
divisions within its ranks, the results of 
the referendum on resignation show 
that the piofession was far from united 
behind it 
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THE WORLD 


Middle East 


What else can we do ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 


Noibody in Israel has lost any sleep 
wondering whether the government was 
considering complying wit!h the latest 
American proposals for getting talks 
going with the Arabs The only question 
was whether Mrs Golda Meir, in her 
policy statement to the Knesset on 
Monday, was going to reject the plan 
outright (which was Israel’s reaction to 
the previous set of proposals from 
Washington) or whether she would 
choose to remain noncoininittal and let 
the Arabs sink the plan for her. In the 
end she did a bit of both ; she could 
not talk about the plan, as the Ainencans 
had not made its proposals public, but 
she forcefully rejected the idea of a 
conditional ceas^rc as suggested by 
President Nasser in his American tele¬ 
vision interview on June 14th—and 
which is liclieved by everybody, though 
Mrs Meir did not say so, to be one of 


The plan 

A new American initiative for peace 
in the Middle East was confiimed by 
Mr William Rogers, the Secretary of 
State, at a press conference on June 
25th The proposals had been delivered 
directly to the Israeli, Egyptian and Jor¬ 
danian governments on June 20th No 
details have .been disclosed in any of 
the capitals concerned They are, how¬ 
ever, believed to be based on the follow¬ 
ing formula. 

The three governments should give 
their agreement in principle to a draft 
document which Dr Gunnar Jarnng, the 
United Nations mediator in the Middle 
East crisis, would forward to the UN 
Secretary-General, U Thane In it the 
parties would express their willingness to 
accept and carry out the Security 
Council’s resolution of November, 1967 , 
to designate representatives to hold dis- 
cus.s]ons, under Dr Jarring's auspices, on 
how a settlement based on the resolu¬ 
tion could be put into effect ; and to 
observe a reasefire for three months 


the specific points in the Rogers plan. 

The world of plans, or talk about 
talks, is seen here as an uncomfortable 
display of public gymnastics to show just 
how flexible a country’s political limbs 
can be. America, it is suggested, pro- 
(x>sed the fresh set of talks to ^ow 
willingness to the Arabs while at the 
same time testing the sincerity of the 
more peace-loving of President Nasser’s 
recent pronouncemen'ts All Israel had 
to do in this case was to display the 
readiness to be flexible that various 
people, at home and abroad, have Ijeen 
urging on the government. Since nothing 
was going .to come of it anyhow, nothing 
would lost by sounding politely 

interested 

But this approach depended on the 
.Arah.s turning the proposab down. The 
risk, thin but just there, was that 
the Arabs, or rather Nasser on Russian 
advice, might not. Mrs Meir used the 
bulk of her statement to spell out, pre¬ 
sumably mainly for American ears, the 
more belligerent jjarts of Nasser’s last 
utterances and to interpret his ambi¬ 
guities in their most intransigent light 
It IS also argued in Israel, as elsewhere, 
tliat Russia finds the present situation 
far too profitable to trade it in for 
peace. 

But these calculations are not dead 
certain. And Israel would indisputably 
consider its safety lost if competiition in 
flexibility resulted in it being bustled, by 
American financial pressure and Russian 
military pressure, into peace on terms 
It does not believe in. The story of 1957, 
when Israel, under American pressure, 
withdrew from Sinai, is the most relev¬ 
ant page of recent history for Israelis 
But today, they think, the situation is 
even worse. 

Israel's self-px>rtrait as the west’s gal¬ 
lant fighting ship which is holding at 
bay the dark forces of Russian imperial¬ 
ism while western rats leave or think 
of leaving is a bit too simplistic a view 



Golda won't be bustled 


for most outsiders to swallow-—or, to be 
fair, for thoughtful Israelis Mrs Meir 
and her colleagues stress the protective 
assurances they have had and continue 
to have from the United States. But 
what has to be accepted is Israel’s con¬ 
tention that the new kind of help that 
Russia is giving Egypt could one day 
mean that Israel is no longer able to 
count on winning a war if it comes. Tlic 
Americans have made it plain that they 
would step in if Israel proper were 
threatened a battle for Israeli-occu¬ 
pied territory could arguably be a 
different matter. 

Hence Mrs Meir’s uncompromising 
attitude about the unacceptability of a 
conditional ceasefire. She, and most of 
the country with her, are convmced 
that no international supervision could 
prevent Egypt and Russia using a three- 
month or six-month halt in Israeli aerial 
bombardment to set up Sam-3 anti¬ 
aircraft missiles on the Suez canal Out¬ 
matched by the size and firepower of 
Egypt’s ground forces, and less sure 
than before of Egypt's lack of fighting 
.skill now that Russian tuition is tighter, 
Israel relies on keeping the freedom of 
the skies for its aircraft. This uncer¬ 
tainty was brought home by the loss of 
two aircraft over the canal on Tuesday 
Israeli nulitary sources say they were hit 
by Sa'm-2 missiles fired from a site 
within the canal /xme. The presence of 
the missiles in this area which was 
unknown until now, is considereil b\ 
the Israelis as an act of escalation 

Conversation with Israelis tends to 
come round to Russia’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968—though some- 
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nmes it not clear whether Israel or 
Egypt is envisaged in the role of vicdm. 
Some people, including Mrs Meir, make 
emotional comparisons between Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Israd ; some, slightly more 
logically, give the part to Egypt. Others 
cut away from the Czech complex and 
compare Israel's situation with Fin¬ 
land’s. However artificial and full of 
holes these comparisons are, and how¬ 
ever crudely the picture is exaggerated 
for western consumption, the sense of 
threat from Russian imperialism is not 
artificial in Israel. And in the face of 
this threat Israel sees no alternative for 
itself but to remam true to the policy 
It has pursued for the past three years. 
The argument that it is this very policy 
that has helped to create the Russian 
threat is banished out of court by all 
but a very few Israelis. “ What else can 
we do? ” they cry. 

Arads 


Seeds of hope 

If Piesident Nasser meant what he said 
III an American television interview on 
June 14th, no great distance separates 
Ills viewpoint from Mi Rogers's pro- 
po.sa'ls He set out Egypt’s willingness 
to negotiate a peace agieenient with 
Israel through the United Nations, pio- 
vidcd that Israel agiced to withdraw 
from all occupied territories and that the 
“ legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people" were ictogniscd l.atci the 
Egyptian goveiiiiiient spokesman said 
that Egypt was leady to accept a limited 
ceasefiie if Israel accepted the Set uritv 
Council resolution ami was piejxiicd to 
resettle or (oiiipensate the Palestinians 

Since the American plan was received 
111 Cano cheie has licen no offii lal 
leattioii to It Pie.sidcnt .Nassei's speech 
to a rally in Eengha/i on June 25th has 
heen taken hy some t oiiimentalors m 
Israel to he a flat lejection of the Anieri- 
tan pioposal Hut the piesident's inten¬ 
tion in saying that an Israeli 
withdrawal from the Ctilan Heigirts and 
east ferusalein was as iiiiiiortaiit as a 
withdrawal fioni Smai pioliahiv had 
other motives 

If there i.s to be a chance of a peace¬ 
ful settlement Syria, which has nevei 
accepted the Security Council lesolution, 
must be persuaded ito lie a partnei m 
any agreement. Hy stating so firmly that 
he could not accept an Isiaeli annexa¬ 
tion of the Golan Heights, President 
Nasser was clearly hoping to deter the 
Syrian government from 'taking an 
intransigent line His inentiun of east 
Jerusalem was designed for Arab ears 
as distant as Jeddah and Rabat. 

7 'hough Cairo radio and s<mie coni- 



These Syrians voted with their feet, end got caught by Israeli guns 


nientators in the Cairo press have 
depicted the American plan as a cover 
for the eventual supply of mote aircraft 
to Israel, the only official statement con¬ 
tains seeds of hope On June 28th the 
government spokesman said that Egypt 
had received no new American plan— 
only a proposal aimed at the resumption 
by Dr Jarring of his mission for the 
implementation of the Security Council 
resolution This, ‘the spokesman .said, was 
now being considered This apparent 
downgrading of 'the Rogers proposal to 
a proposition which the Egyptians have 
always favoured may be a significant 
poiirter to the way Pre.sident Nasser is 
thinking Hut theie will certainly be no 
more official reaOtion in Cairo until his 
talks with the Russians aie concluded 

King Hussein’s position is much iiioie 
difficult lie can no longer iisk giving 
any overt sign that he is ready to con¬ 
clude a jieace with Israel which pre¬ 
cludes the aims of the Palestinian organ¬ 
isations The dismissal of his uncle as 
commaiiclei-m-ch'icf of his forces, the 
apfjointnient of a new government more 
acceptable to the guerrilla movements 
and the dis1>anding of tlic aimv's special 
anti-guerrilla hranrh—all things the 
guerrillas 'had demanded—indicate (he 
lengths to which he is prepared to go 
to prev'ent his country being torn apart 
by civ'll war The king now faces a 
demand by El Fatah that he reject any 
peaceful solution. It is not surprising that 
there has heen no official reaction to 
the American initiative in the Jordanian 
capital. The loud denunciations of the 
Rogers plan by all the guerrilla organ¬ 
isations as a move to deprive the 
Palestinians of their rights were strictly 
predictable. 

For once the Syi lan reaction can be 
judged by deeds rather than woids On 
June '26th Syrian armoured units crossed 
the ceasefire line in an attack on Israeli 


positions. The Israeli counter-attacks and 
the air attacks on Syrian military bases 
cost the Syrians dear. The Israelis claim 
that 103 Syrian soldiers were killed, 107 
wounded and 38 captured. The Syrian 
motive for this attack cannot be uncon¬ 
nected with AmeAca’s peace plan 
The Iraqi reaction has been as unhelp- 
full On his return from the recent .\ral) 
meeting at Trifioli, President Bakir is 
reported to have rejected any piulitical 
soluition Baghdad radio has heen declar¬ 
ing that Iraq will accept only a solution 
approved by the Palestinian people 

Russia 

Silence is a good 
sign 


One of the iiios't hopeful indications 
that Mr Rogers’s peace formula might 
get farther than his previous attempt 
IS the absence of any hasty reaction in 
Moscow. The Soviet newspapers and 
radio have barely mentioned the Amer¬ 
ican initiative, which suggests that Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin may be pre¬ 
pared to wait until they have concluded 
their discussions with President Nasser. 
The Egyptian president and his 
colleagues, including the ministers of 
foreign affairs, war and information and 
Mr Ah Sabry, the newly appointed 
adviser on air force matters, were warmly 
greeted when they arrived in Moscow 
on Monday On Tuesday Mr Brezhnev, 
who had seen no foreign visitors for 
three weeks, joined in the talks 

At a banquet in the Kremlin President 
Podgorny spoke of Russia’s wish to see 
a “ just political settlement ” in accord¬ 
ance with the Security Council’s resolu¬ 
tion ; he implied recognition of Israel’s 
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right to exist; and his references to 
America were milder than usual. In his 
reply President Nasser refrained from 
mentioning the United States in his 
general reference to “ imperialism ” 
These are no more than straws in the 
wind. But there are several reasons why 
the Soviet Union may take a construc¬ 
tive attitude to the American initiative. 

First, if it fails, the conflict will almost 
certainly escalate and the United States 
will protiably feel bound to give Israel 
the increased military aid it has been 
demanding. The danger of a direct 
Anierican-Russian confrontation in the 
Middle East will then become much 
greater, and the repercussions will be 
felt in otlier fields where the Americans 
and Russians are seeking to co-operate. 

'Second, the Russians are well aware 
that the Palestinian movement is gain¬ 
ing in strength and influence throughout 
the Arab world, and that the time will 
come when the Arab governments will 
be unable to talk in terms of recognising 
and respiecting Israel’s pre-1967 fron¬ 
tiers. Russia has never so mucfi as hinted 
that It accepts the Palestinians’ refusal 
to accept Israel at all, or that it supports 
their proposal of a mixed Jewish-Arab 
state And the Russians fear that 
China’s influence among the guerrilla 
movements will grow. 

Third, the American projiosals appear 
to have moved closer to the Russian 
views on the basis for a settlement By 
suggesting that the Israelis should 
express a wiMingpiess to implement the 
Security Council’s resolution, and by not 
specifying any areas from which the 
Israelis would not be expected to with¬ 
draw, the Americans have allowed 
Russia to infer that they accept that the 
withdrawal should be total. 

Lastly, Russia is probably reluctant 
to accede to further demands for even 
greater military assistance from the 
Egyptians. Its present level of support 
for both Egypt and North Vietnam is 
probably as much as the Soviet economy 
can comfortably bear. If the Middle 
East conflict were to escalate, the extra 
burden could be more than it cou'ld 
take. 

The Russians are reported to have put 
forward their own peace formula at 
last week’s meeting of the Big Four 
ambassadors at the UN. It is believed to 
call for a step 4 >y-step withdrawal of 
Israeli forces and for the Arab States 
to recognise Israel and the sanctity of 
its pre-1967 frontiers as soon as the 
► withdrawal begins. Furtfier Arab con¬ 
cessions would be made as the with¬ 
drawal progressed. This would be a shift 
in the Mviet position ; it had previously 
demanded a total Israeli withdrawal as 
a pre-condition for Arab recognition. 


United States 

Won't somebody 
please play ball ? 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 

An optimist is a man who gives the 
American proposals for a ceasefire and 
a peace negotiation in the Middle East 
one chance of success m ten. The diffi¬ 
culties are formidable. To begin with, 
the appeal to join in a ceasefire and a 
negotiation was directly made only to 
Israel, Egypt, and Jordan—leaving out 
two of the parties to the present fighting 
Syria was omitted because it has never 
accepted the Security Council resolution 
of November, 1967, which would be the 
basis of the negotiation if it took place, 
and because it is considered too far- 
out to be worth addressing. The other 
missing party, if it may be considered 
one, IS the Palestinian guerrilla organisa¬ 
tions. It is admitted here that the Pales¬ 
tinians have become a power and any 
settlement would have to take them into 
account: but to bring them in at this 
stage, the Administration felt, would tor¬ 
pedo any chance there might be of 
getting a negotiauon started. 

The fact remains that the first of the 
steps proposed in the American initiative, 
a ceasefire for 90 days, would not be 
very peaceful if the Syrians and the 
Palestinian guerrillas went on fighting. 
King Hussein could not do much to stop 
them. It would be up to President Nasser 
and the Russians to exert what influence 
they could to keep their friends, if such 
they are, quiet. 

As for the Palestinian organisations, 
the 1967 formula holds no attraction for 
them. In return for an Israeli acceptance 
in principle of the obligation to with¬ 
draw from the 1967 territories, the Arabs 
(that is, the two Arab governments 
directly addressed) are asked to accept 
Israel’s rigljt to exist within secure and 
recognised borders. What borders ? None 
that suit the Palestinian Arabs, that is 


sure. There is not much illusion here 
that President Nasser would find it easy 
to commit himself to ** stop shooting and 
start talking,” as Mr Rogers proposed, 
or to make the ceasefire stick if he did. 

In the background of the proposals 
is not so much a threat as a ra^er sad 
and helpless admission by this Repub¬ 
lican Administration that if nothing is 
done to arrest the violence it will not be 
alble to go on for ever refusing to give the 
Israelis at least some of the extra air¬ 
craft and other military supplies that 
they asked for last year. Naturally the 
Israeli need for American armaments 
can also be, and is being, used to hold 
the Israelis back from rejecting the 
Rogers initiative out of hand. The Israeli 
government does not like a ceasefire 
with a time-limit, as Mrs Meir has made 
plain. those Arab combatants who 
observed it could declare it at an end 
when the 90 days were up, and they 
could make use of it in the meantime 
to build up their positions, the better 
to harry Israel when it ended. 

Mrs Meir’s remarks are being read 
as no more negative than President 
Nasser’s. The Administration’s position is 
that no considered reply to its 
approaches has been received. Slender as 
it is, the hope that the Russians may 
decide to be helpful has not been aban¬ 
doned. 

When the balance-sheet of the Rogers 
initiative is struck, the United States may 
have achieved no more than delay in the 
process that threatens to lead eventually 
to its own military embroilment in the 
Middle Eastern conflict. Alternatively it 
may have managed to convey to the 
Arabs the message that they are so scep¬ 
tical of, that the United States is 
not indifferent to its interests in the 
Arab countries, that it no longer relishes 
the rol^ of exclusive protector of Israel 
and does not want the Arabs exclusively 
dependent on Soviet protection either. 
What it wants, in a woid, is peace, vdiich 
still seems to be far off : vihile waiting, 
it is manoeuvring to secure, against the 
odds, a place closer to the middle in the 
Middle East than it has had in the past 



The baits in our court now, says Kosygin to Nassar 
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Not so much a community, 
more like them and us 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN LUXEMBURG 


It was indeed, in the Foreign Office 
phrase, a businesslike meeting When 
Britain, Ireland, Norway and Denmark 
met the common market negotiators for 
the first time in Luxemburg on Tues¬ 
day, neither side wasted much breath 
on mutual congratulation, mutual 
courtesies or, more r^rettably, enthus¬ 
iasm. Tbe difficulties ahead were firmlv 
spelled out, the rewards of success seem¬ 
ingly thrown in as an afterthought 
For the European Economic Com¬ 
munity Mr Pierre Harmel, Belgium’s 
foreign minister, .set out the community’s 
approach in terms that must have 
pleased the F'rench The French line is 
that there is one community view and 
not SIX national views, and—this gets less 
acceptance from France’s partners—that 
the community view is to lie interpreted 
as Pans interprets it Everything on 
Tuesday indicated that, though the 
French may wish the negotiations to 
succeed, they will not lean over to ensure 


It As a French journalist put it, “ We 
have lieen paid once, with the farm fin¬ 
ance regulation, for opening the talks. 
We'll ’ be paid again for successfully 
ending them ” 

Notably, Mr Harmel laid down, as 
the principle governing the whole 
negotiation, that the newcomers’ diffi¬ 
culties of adaptation should be .solved 
through transitional measures, not 
through changing existing communitv 
rules This notion is nothing new Init 
Mr Hamiel’s firmness put a damper on 
any hopes Britain's Mr Anthony Barber 
may have had—he did not spell them 
out—of permanent alterations in the 
EEC's financial system, to ease Britain’s 
burdens, or in its agricultural pmlicy, to 
ease New Zealand's. Mr Harmel also 
said that Britain’s transition period 
should start with a substantial mutual 
cut in tariffs—which, though he did not 
say so, presumably ought, according to 
another community principle, to he 


accompanied by a similarly substantial 
move towards EEC food prices. 

Mr Barber’s speech was more sorrtbre 
still, laying considerable emphasis on the 
difficulty created by the community’s 
financial system. He notably did not 
mention Britain’s present or future 
balance-of-payments position, or the 
future of sterling and of the sterling 
balances, as subjects for negotiation But 
filainly the foreign-exchange cost of the 
EEC’s agricultural system is the heart 
of the negotiation for the Heath govern¬ 
ment as It was for the Wilson one 

Flxcept for some heavy hints labelled 
“ identical defence interest ” and care¬ 
fully not labelled (but what’s in a label 
“ Anglo-French nuclear co-operation ” 
there was indeed little from Mr Barber 
that could not have come from Mr 
(leorge Thomson. But this was a new 
man, and the innumerable as.sembled 
speciali.sts weighed him up at a press 
cortference like a bullfight cmwd dis¬ 
cussing the skills, and po.s.si'ble fate, of a 
new matador. Mr Barber, adroitly plead¬ 
ing a novice’s ignorance of some sub¬ 
jects, soon showed that he was a very 
old hand in side-stepping the awkward 
points of others. Just what did his 
defence hints mean ^ Would Britain find 
difficulty in making a large early tariff 
cut ^ How did he see future relations 
with the United States ? Mr Barber was 
not to be caught 

Did Britain want majority voting in 
the EEC’s council of ministers ^ Did 
the new government accept the British- 
Italian declaration of last year calling 
for a strong, elected, European parlia¬ 
ment ^ The.se are very delicate questions 
inside the community • Mr Jean Rey, 
retiring president of the European com¬ 
mission, had just made a powerful plea, 
promptly rejected by France’s Maunce 
Schumann, that the community should 
abandon its four-year-old compromise of 
not using majority voting in important 
issues even though the Treaty of Rome 
says it should apply. To both questions 
Mr Barber, absolutely straight-faced, 
replied that Britain accepts the Treaty of 
Rome. 

Was this a sophisticated joke, or, more 
probably, an ordinary evasion ? The 
question is not one of Mr Barber’s 
press conference skills but of British 
policy. President Pompidou’s recent 
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To any manager with a sales 
forecast hanging over him in the next 
few months, we offer a chance to 
make it less of a sweat and a battle than 
last time 

We invite you to profit from 
the experience of one of our managers 
at International Computers who had 
the same task He got together with an 
economist (not a computer man. 
incidentally) and constructed a math¬ 
ematical model of our total market 

Then he sat at a terminal and ted 
It into one of the computers we use to 
run our business 

The information held by the 
computer had one great advantage over 
the neat set of charts and figures that 


are the product of a conventional, 
sales-forecasting brainstorm It could 
be modified in a second 
' If someone chose to disagree with 
an assumption, he only had to tap out 
his message on the terminal keyboard 
with one finger On that instruction, 
the computer could workout the whole 
set of figures again In a matter of 
minutes 

It’s that simple' Anyone who can 
compile a sales forecast can compile 
one in a computer 

But dare we ask when you last 
talked directly to a computer^ Or your 
managing director for that matter ’ 

The trouble is that people still 
think of computers as electronic tools 


for commcicial routines like paytoll 
and stock-control 

But the best use of all for your 
computer- -and the most profitable is 
in the conference room In the hands 
of managers, developing a seven or 
ten-year strategy 

If you’d like a smoothei rule 
with your next sales forecast, get m 
touch with K’L today Write to The 
Divisional Director 
U K Sales, International 
Computers Ltd , 

Bridge House South, 
London S W 6 

International 
Computers for profit 
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speech at Strasbourp; has greatly encour¬ 
aged those who believe that if the com¬ 
munity approaches the vision of a federal 
Europe with cautious enough prag¬ 
matism it will obligingly vanish before 
anybody gets there. On Tuesday’s 
evidence Mr Heath still shows no sign 
that he is going to frighten anyone, 
in France or Britain, by rushing into a 
federal Europe before he has edged into 
the EEC—or maybe even after. 

So far, mainly nuances. But the 
Luxemburg “ family portrait ” came to 
life with the statements of the Irish, 
Norwegians and Danes, the two last 
speaking in English. All three set out 
their difficulties in a symphony of gloom 
that made Mr Barber’s speech, in retro¬ 
spect, almost cheerful The Norwegians, 
in particular, insisted that their small, 
highly protected farm population must 
lie permanently insulated from the much 
lower (sic) food prices of the EEC 
The community reaction to this and 
other Norwegian points—even the Dutch 
foreign minister “ heard four speeches 
and liked three "—suggests that all the 
applicants still face some incomprehen¬ 
sion. indeed intolerance, of their private 
problems 

This was exemplified in the treatment 
given to two pioblems that came to the 
foie on I'ue.sdav The hist is w'hat 
influence the candida>tes can have, and 
how, on still unmade decisions of the 
communitv The community attitude is 
that such decisions, once taken, must 
vimpiv be accepted. The candidates 
reckon that it would be more sensible 
to take iheir views fully into account on 
matters which will vitally affect them 
too 

The British have previously raised 
this point in connection with the coni- 
munity's talks on economic and mone¬ 
tary union On Tuesday all three minor 
applicants raised it vigorously over 
fishery policy, something far more 
important to the Scandinavians than to 
any member of the six. And so ^ So the 
community, which thus far has no fishery 
policy, solemnly pushed ahead in a 
different room on Tuesday to create one, 
so that it may have something ready to 
confront the newcomers with 

"The other point, little noticed until 
now, was the practical one raised by the 
three minor countries—that matters will 
arise in talks with one country, Britain, 
which concern all of them. The Irish and 
Norwegians suggested that they should 
actually take part in such talks The 
British and the community, eaget to get 
On with their own huge bilateral diffi¬ 
culties, are both equally intolerant of 
such an idea. The best the small coun¬ 
tries could get from Mr Harmel was 
talk about being “ consulted ” and 
“ informed.” Which is not quite the same 
thing. 


Berlin 

Some talk peace, 
some prepare war 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Brandt is saying much less today 
than he was six months ago about his 
hopes of alleviating the human hardships 
caused by the division of Germany and 
(he isolation of west Berlin. Quite 
obviously the Soviet Union is resolved 
to preserve intact the whole area in 
which the Brezhnev doctrine reigns 
nothing must lead to a weakening of the 
Democratic Republu The chancellor 
and his intimates have been trying to 
prepare their countrymen to swallow this 
distasteful medicine. But tins is not easy 
T'he government reckons it would be at 
least ten votes short of a majority were 
it to ask the Bundestag now to ratify die 
projected treaty with Russia renouncing 
the use of force The premature dis¬ 
closure of the complete draft treaty by 
the west German magazine Quick will 
now give the opposition a new weapon 

In order to reassure uneasy minds 
the chancellor has been saying that the 
government, though it is ready to sign 
such a treaty, would not ratify it until 
(he west Berliners have been guaranteed 
a fair measure of security and freedom 
The trouble is that, Berlin being the 
cumbrous four-power responsibility it 
still IS, negotiations about its future are 
bound to take a long time On Tuesday 
the representatives of the four powers 
met in Berlin for the fifth leisurely round 
of the talks they began on March 26th 
(^nce again they made very little if any 
progress 

The Russians have been legalistic. The 
arguments that Mr Abrassimov, the 
Soviet ambassador, is using were largely 
reproduced in Novoye Vremya, the 
Soviet foseign affairs journal, on June 


19th. West Berlin, it laid down, 'is 
essentially '• a state within a state, the 
third body politic on German, territory, 
along with the Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic.” It has 
features in common with such a city- 
state as the Vatican It might well 
qualify for separate menffiership of the 
United Nations. All in all, Novoye 
Vremya concluded, it has been a major 
concession on the part of the Soviet 
Union and the Democratic Republic to 
allow It to become the place it is 

The governing mayor of west Berlin, 
Herr Klaus Schutz, has rejected this 
view as “ unrealistic," and the western 
allies have been gently correcting the 
Abrassimov version of postwar history 
which disputes their right to have a say 
in the western sectors of the city But 
their main purpo.se now is to foster 
practical measures for permanently 
guaranteeing communications between 
Berlin and the west, and promoting 
movement of goods and people between 
east and west Berlin. An inexpensive 
concession they might offei .in return 
would be a reduction of west Germany's 
“presence ’’ m Berlin—no more meetings 
there, for instance, of the Bundestag 
and the Bonn cabinet, and no more 
presidential elections. 

Who knows how and when the tension 
will end ■’ The majority of west 
Berliners continue to display a fatalistic 
patience with their strange and lonely 
lot But there is a minority off dis¬ 
contented left-wing radicals, many of 
them working at the universities, who 
wield a potentially dangerous strength 
out of all proportion to (heir numbers 
One such radical, Andreas Baader, serv¬ 
ing three years for arson, j’umped guard 
in May while on a day trip out of privin 
to do academic research With three 
accomplices, he escaped to ca.st Berlin 
and was flown in an east German com¬ 
mercial aircraft to Beirut. They are now 
in Syria training with Arab guerrillas, 
they themselves proclaim, for the day of 
armed conflict in Germany 
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KIbus SchOtz (C9ntr9-Mt) remkids thm west's men in Berlin to be realistic 
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Italy 

Promises, promises 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Long past the eleventh hour, Italy’s 
teachers have retreated from their 
threat to sabotage rtie examinations 
vvhlich normally determine the fate of 
every schoolchild A three-week-long 
teachers’ strike was called off on 
Monday after the government promised 
to meet the teachers’ demands in a new 
law by July loth 

The quarrel between the teachers and 
the government is one of the biitterest 
of the several conflicts between the 
Italian state and its einplovees over pay 
and unfulfilled promises The teachers’ 
chief complaint is alxiirt the uncertainty 
of their careers Less than 40 per cent 
of Italv’s 600,000 schoolteachers have 
the full tenure that goes with a 
university degree or successful com¬ 
pletion of a competitive examination 
Teachers without tliese qualifications 
can be dismissed at short notice or sent 
on remote or uiKlesira'ble assignments 
The vears of teaching before attaining 
tenure do not qualify for a pension. 

'I’he teachers are now demanding a 
new legal deflniCion of their status and 
rights This was promised a year ago 
under the threat of a samilar strike 
What wtfh one government crisis and 
another the promise was never kept 
Hence the teachers’ distrust of the 
government and their refusal, until the 
last, to lie put off with more promises 
'I'he government toyed with the idea of 
circumventing the strike by promoting 
students automatically to the next class, 
and then decided to appoint special 
commissions composed of ex-teachers 
and government officials to hold the 
exams. But the big trade union federa¬ 
tions declared that this was a breach of 
a constitutional right to strike. It was 
then that the government promised to 
produce a draft statute next month and 
reduce classes to 25 

Italian teachers are not united. The 
profession generally is more conservative 
than the three trade union federations, 
each of which has its own school¬ 
teachers’ union. Less than half the 
teachers belong to these unions ; the 
others belong to independent teachers’ 
unions. The mam unions, which tend 
to despise the smaller ones as “ corpora¬ 
tive ” in spirit, want to bring the 
teachers into a nationwide protest 
movement of workers and students. 
The federations are acting more or less 
tog4||he^nd their prestige is high. At 
first ti|H|Mi>munist union did not sup- 
port ^HKicihers’ strike but its inter- 
venUfliBi^ed to produce the pretent 
tru«»* 



This son witl inherit ciel et terre 


France 

A man most likely 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I’heie he is at Nancy, just after his 
triumph, m front of the micropihone-., 
his small son, one of four, draped round 
his neck, his pretty wife Sabine behind 
It IS the kind of image-building that 
made Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber 
this week the most successful and the 
most sneered at man in France 

One kind of gaullist cannot forgive 
his faith in supranational Europie To 
the gaullist left he is the reminder of 
the reforms the government has not car¬ 
ried out To the mass of gaullist depu¬ 
ties he IS everything they are not a 
man bursting with the energy and ideas 
which (plus a pwlytechnicien’s back¬ 
ground and an abundant self-esteem) 
brought him to the top on no one’s 
coat-tails. To all gaulhsts he is now a 
..erious electoral threat. 

To socialists he is the man svho turned 
his journal of opinion L’Express, found¬ 
ed in 1953, when he was 29, into a kind 
of Time, whose 630,000 ciiculation has 
made him a wealthy publisher. Worse 
than that, he is the voice of modern 
capitalism The book that made his 
international name in 1967 proposed 
that Europe meet Ic difi amencatn 
liy adopting American methods, not 
least the creation of industrial giants— 
capitalist giants, that is—on the Ameri¬ 
can scale. J-J S-S would claim that his 
IS a capitalism with its o'laws cut ; separ¬ 
ated from political power, matched in 
scale by supranational political author¬ 
ities, checked by anti-trust laws. A 
capitalism run by managers, not the 
sons of papa, where ownership is separ¬ 
ate from control, whose workers arc 
more than a factor of production : one 
that does not flee to a Utopia of partici¬ 
pation to deny the real clash of class 
interests, but gives all interests, includ¬ 
ing strong trade unions, a fair voice. 

These are some broad ideas from 


" Ciel et Terre," M. Servan-Schreiber'.s < 
personal version of the manifesto he I 
produced last autumn for the moribund i 
Radical party, whose secretary-general 
he had become. In detail they arc not ‘ 
particulaTly novel. Economic and poli¬ 
tical power are to be separated by 
ending state siibsidies to private industry 
'I'he sons of papa will be cut out only 
by high death duties on large fortunes. 1 
A fair voice means that unions, owners 
and management executives, these last 
seen as nearer to the employees than 
to the owners, will jointly designate the 
managing director. 

But these are not his only idetis. He 
argues realistically for more social 
equality in education, notably through 
attention to the pre-school years when 
the child’s cultural future is determined 
Above a' 1 ' 1 —m centralised France—he 
argues for a return to local power, with - 
real authority, real financial indepen¬ 
dence, a general subsidy from the centre 
to spend as local needs demand 

It was thus that he won his crushing 
>-,5 per cent victory on Sunday at 
Nancy, a region in decline for whicli 
the decision not to give it an autoroute 
was merely sviii'lioihc of the capital’s 
general 'lack of concern M Servan- 
Schrciber conducted a highly pervmal 
campaign but it was not, as his critic.s 
instantly announced, merely Kennedy- , 
esque "The vote was won by a down- 
to-eartli, unrhetorical presentation of 
an economic case It was delivered not 
by local bosses but by voters convinced 
in unusuallly frank and open meetings 
tliat M Servan-Sohreiber could pro¬ 
duce the goods His victory speecli was 
devoted to the theme that power was 
now back from the capital, the state, 
the parties, in the 'hands of the people 
This is the theme which, he hopes, will 
carry municipal elections all over France 
next year 

Terrorism 

Bluff called 

It IS not quite as easy as it used to be to 
hijack an airliner. Foi a start, security , 
measures are generally tighter. And air¬ 
port authorities in some parts of the 
world are starting to take risks rather 
than let the hijackers get away with it. 

The Brazilians showed the way at 
Rio de Janeiro airport on 'Wednesday, 
when they handled an attempted hijack- 1 
ing as a miniature commando exercise 1 
After the hijackers started waving their 1 , 
guns around on board a Brazilian Cara- 
velle, the air force put the plane out of 
action by shooting up the tyres 'I'hen , 
soldiers broke m through the emergency . 
hatch behind a cloud of teargas and 


Notional Airlines 
improves America 

12wa^« 


1* Th(‘ only d.iily non-stops t o 
Miami wit li movicsliMve 
Loniloni'vi’ry morninKal thp 
civiliiMsI hour of lU 40 

1 n addition to niovi<»s thon- 
ai t‘ stereo Lini 1 .ulult Raines to 
make your tnii what it should he 
Fun' 

3* No more tralFie jams, 

crowds or eongestion at N(‘w 
York's International -Xirpoit 
(And It sure heats ChieaKO 
w hieli hraKS about heinK the 
husiest .111 [Kirt in the world) 
Arrive in sunny Mi.iini at 
l.'i 101 he same afternoon 
Miami's spacious modi'rn 
.iirport h.is customs and 
imini)p-alion riftht in the same 


hiiildinK Gn'al connections from 
M lami to almost anywhere in the 
new world or stay over for a little 
business, jileasun* or both 

Fly to all of Florida on one 
irreat airline 

Arrive in Jacksonville 17 45 

Tamp,i/St Petersburg 18 25 
Orlando 18 16 
Key West 17 40 
I laytona Beach 16 55 
Fort Myers 17 10 
Melbourne 18 57 
.Sarasota/Bradenton 17 48 
Palm Beach 17 20 

6* Mavedinner in the 
Caribbi'.in 

Kingston,,I,imaica IK 20 
N.Ls.s,iu. B.iham.'Ls 17 ‘22 


BeinNewOrleansatl6 50 

8* Or in Houston at 17 30 

91 Atlanta at 19 33 

HI. loOs Angeles at 19 40 
San Francisco at 19 20 
II* Be in Central or South 
America the same day 

Mexicofhty 19 15 
Panama 19 20 
Caracas 22 40 

12 * After business and pleasure 
in Miami, you c.in go North to 
New York, Washington, 
Philailelphia, Boston. B.iltimore 
Providence. 


New improved, easy to use 
America is another fine 
product of National 
Airlines. National Airlines 
says "You’re gonna have a 
great flight”. 

Ijet your travel agent help you 
travel or shop by phone. Call 
National at01-629 8272. 
National honours American - 
Express, Barclaycard, Carte 
Blanche, Diners Club, UATP, 
our own card and cash. 

National Airlines 
81 Piccadilly, London W1 
I Reservations 01-6298272) 

Now you can change your plans 
.mil go home the fun way 
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for the art of 
business efficiency 

Hand-made black hide anache 
case with 3 number combination 
locks in gilt finish. Fitted with 
miniature recorder and spare tape 
cassettes. Pockets in lid for 
papers, passport and currency £102.10 
Dimensions 17' x 12J' x 3J' 

Atprty 4t Co. Ltd 165-180 Now Bond Slroot ' 
London, WIY OAR. ToL 01-468 8707 and 
(oopoctotly for Iho convoniont olft-ooloetlno 
of thO City mon) ot Aoproy 4 Birch and Oaydon Ltd., 
183 Ponehurch Stroot, London, E C 3 



now 

in London 


The Kyowa Bank, Ltd has the pleasure of announcing the opening 
of its London representative office on 1st July, 1970. The new 
office will bring Japan's largest banking service network—including 
223 branches and backed by close association with all major 
Japanese business and financial groups—as close as downtown 
London 

The new London representative office is located at: 
52, Lime Street, London E.C. 3 
Tel: 626-3058 ~ 9 Telex: 883317 








They're criminals, says Rogers 


dieniical foam. Wlien it came to the 
|X>iiit, tlie hijackers were not prepared 
" to .shoot their hostages. The 34 passen- 
geis came out bleary but unhurt. 

The Urazilians called the hijackers’ 
blufi and got awa> witli it The .same 
combination of resolve and quick action 
could woik HI othei plates But it i.s 
rather tough on the hostages whose lives 
are at stake And it is vcrv doubtful 
whether the same technique can he 
applied to [xilitital k'idiiaj>[)itig.s I,.1st 
tune a 1-atin .Atiiei'ic.in goseininent tiled 
to call the bluff of kidnapjiers. Count 
von Spreti died 

I'lie ineinhers of the (figani.sation of 
.'kiiieiican States met in V\'.i.sliington tins 
week to tiy to woik out a joint strategy 
foi deialiiig with jKtlilical kidnappings 
The Aiiieiican .Seiietar^ ol St.ite, Mi 
Rogers, opened the meeting by exhort¬ 
ing the delegates to apjnoach terrorist 
acts as “crimes against iiiteinational 
law." 'I he Brazilian foieigii nnnistei 
urged the O.'V.S to den^ the light of [xih- 
tical asylum to kidiiajijieis Not every¬ 
one [ireseiit agiecd. 

' The Chileans at the coiifeteiKe (who 
base hoincHgiown iirlian gueiil'las like 
almost eveiyone else) insisted that 
violence is lelated to sixial injustice and 
It IS nioie miportant to attack the causes 
than the syiniitoms of a wide.spiead .social 
malaise 'I’lie Panainanian and Bolivian 
envoys used stionger language in assert¬ 
ing that terroiisni is provoked by “ the 
' institutionalised violence" of narrow 
lu'ling groups. The Mexicans refused 
outright to relinqui.sh their lole as hosts 
for political exiiles. 

The OAS delegates did sonic plain 
talking It was hardly surprising, given 
their deep political differences, that the 
resolution they hnally adopted was fairly 
innocuous They issued a blanket con- 
-rdemnation of political kidnajrpmgs and 
I elated acts as violations of international 
I law and of basic human lights They 
c allied on each other to adopt new legis- 
!' lation to curb terrorism lliey fore- 
. shadowed a general exchange of police 


infomialuon. Several countries, notably 
Codombia and Venezuela and Guatainala 
and hTicaragua, have already been work¬ 
ing together to wipe out terrorist grcnipis 
operating across national frontiers 

lastly, the juridical committee of the 
CJAS was instructed to work out a com¬ 
mon legusilative approach to kidnappings 
w.ith international repercussions. How 
many of the 23 OAS memlber-states wiH 
actually be willing to write its recom¬ 
mendations into their law 4 x>oks is a 
matter for doubt. 

India 

The lady giveth, 
and taketh away 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

It was mainly to reward the faithful and 
punisli the fractious that Mrs Gandhi 
leshufflcd her cabinet last week In rhe 
piocess she concentrated inoie poweis 
in her own hands, prompting leaders of 
the old Congress, her eistwhile colleagues 
and now her bitterest critics, to warn 
Indians against “a drift to dictatoi- 
ship " 

'I’lie most striking shift was that of 
Mi Yeshwantrao Chavan fioin the min¬ 
istry of home affairs to finance. This 
move demonstrated, as the Tinifs of 
India put it, that Mrs Gandhi is “ no 
longer the first among equals , she is the 
boss.” Mr Chavan was clearly icluctant 
to leave what has traditionally been the 
nuinbei two job in government But in 
the end he had to give in to what looks 
like a demotion The qiiestifin many 
people are asking is whether he has been 
penalised for his failure to back Mrs 
Gandhi m rhe initial stages of the fight 
which led to the Congiess party's split 
last November Or is the prime minister 
cutting a future rival down to si/r.' ^ 

In the rew'ards department Mis 
Gandfii elevated Mr Jagjivan Ram from 
food and agriculture to defence foi valu¬ 
able services rendered to her during the 
Ultra-Congress stiuggle But tins gift was 
not without barbs Mr Ram may now be 
made to relinquish the presidency of the 
Gandhi Congress party on the plea that 
heavier ministerial responsibilities will 
leave him Uttle time for party woik 
The other major transfer was that of Mr 
Swaran Singh from defence to external 
affairs, a portfolio taken away from Mr 
Dinesh Singh to signify Mrs Gandhi’s 
displeasure with his waywardness in the 
politics of Uttar Pradesh, which is his 
home sta'te as well as hers. 

For the time being Mrs Gandhi is 
keeping the home ministry for herself. 
This is obviously an interim arrange¬ 
ment until she brings into the cential 
goveinment one of the several state 


leaders who nted to be moved out of 
their present berths for party reasons. 
Her opponents are more pertuibed by 
rumours that she may take over some 
key functions like intelligence from the 
home ministry during her temporary 
tenure. The only basis for these rumours 
is this week’s shift of the civil service, 
traditionally under home office control, 
to the cabinet secretariat which is 
answerable directly to the prime minis¬ 
ter This move had been sugge^ed by an 
independent commission two years ago. 
But it was pounced on by the old Con¬ 
gress party as an attempt to deprive the 
civil service of its independence. 'This 
fitted in well with their cry that Indian 
demcxiracy is in danger of being sub¬ 
verted by communists on whom Mrs 
Gandhi is increasingly leaning to stay 
in power 

I'his note of uncompromising anti¬ 
communism IS intended to serve as the 
basis for a united front against Mrs 
Gandhi’s Congress at the next elec¬ 
tion Understandably, tHe conservative 
Swatantra party as well as the Hindu 
Jan Sangh have warmly respcfhded to 
the idea of an alliance. But they are de 
facto partneis already, who have often 
pooled their combined strength in parlia¬ 
ment And even when they have man¬ 
aged to rope in others on specific issues. 
Mis Gandhi has always had a comfort¬ 
able niajorit) not counting communist 
support 

Ciutside the Indian parliament, the 
conservative partnership has fared just 
as badly I'lie old Congress has con¬ 
tested 21 bv-elections since the party 
spht and has lost all but four Old 
Congress leaders are likely to find that 
some of their younger supporters will 
move away the clo.ser they draw to the 
Jan Sangh and Swatantra parties 
Ilissension on this issue was plain to see 
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Mrs Gandhi puts the men in their place 


at the party's national executive meet¬ 
ing last week 

The conservatives have little chance 
of drawing other all-lndia parties into 
their alliance. Both socialist groups have 
expressed their mi.sgivings about tying 
themselves up with what is becoming an 
avowedly rightist consohdaition In faot 
the old Congress may well discover that 
the more it fiaternises with Jan Sangh 
and Swatantra the more it tiJts the scale 
in favour of Mrs Candhi, who is culti- 
\ating a moderate Icft-of-centre position 
and carefully mamtaiiung her distance 
from the communists 

Cambodia 

At least give us 
money and guns 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Cieneral Lon Nol, though quietlly regret¬ 
ting the departure of American troops 
from Cambria, is still banking heavily 
on other fonns of American aid. So fiar, 
the Americans liave granted about $8 
million wortih of small arms, and have 
promised to turn over to the Cam¬ 
bodians most of the communist weapons 
they have captured. It now seems likely 
that President Nixon will announce a 
new military aid programme worth at 
least $25 million. Other countries are 
helping in a smaller way. The Austral¬ 
ians, for example, have offered to 
finance the purchase of $A500,000 
worth of support equipment 

There has been a speed-up in Amer¬ 
ican deliveries in the past few days after 
.some increasingly loud complaints from 
Cambodian generals that they had no 
rifles for tens of thousands of new 
recruits. The Americans apparently 
accept' that it is their respionsihility to 


equip the Cambodian army, which, if 
the Pnom Penh government gets its way, 
will be a quarter of a million strong. 
But Washington and General Lon 
Nol stilll seem to have very differcirt 
ideas about how that army should be 
equipped. 

The Camlbodians regard the captured 
communist arms and ammunition 
whidi they have been given, and will 
get more of, merely as provisional aid 
They still hope to get far more Amer¬ 
ican equipxment than the Americans at 
present plan to give them. It is believed 
in Pnom Penh that the government 
hopes for military hardware worth 
around $250 million in the new fiscal 
year But the Americans, adamant that 
they will not give Cambria helicopters 
or any other sort df sophisticated equip¬ 
ment, are thinking of a very much lower 
figure than that. 

The Americans’ wariness about the 
military bill is nothing compared with 
their reluctance to underwrite the Cam¬ 
bodian economy as they have done in 
Laos and Vietnam. Yet here again the 
CanAiodians still seem to believe that 
the United States will oblige In private 
Cambodian officials echo an argument 
that has lately started to appear in Pnom 
Penh ncw.sfjaper editorials since the 
United States is partly responsible for 
pushing North Vietnam’s troops deeper 
into Cambodia, it must help the Cam- 
liodians to fight them Camlxidian 
economic experts have produced a figure 
of $180 million as the ecronomic and 
financial assistance they require up to 
the end of this year. 

They point out that government 
revenue this year will be a fraction 
of what It should be. Customs duties 
and taxes on income and business should 
aextount for three-quarters of the 
revenue But local trade is shrinking 
fast One big company is doing a quarter 
of Its usual business The future of rice 
and ru'liher, the two staple exports, is 
gloomy. Rubber production has almost 
stopped as a result of bombing and 
defoliation of plantations by the South 
Vietnamese and Americans and sabotage 
of processing plants by the Vietcong. 
Last season’s exc.ellent rice harvest had 
led to hopes of exporting hallf a million 
tons, but China, North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong have cancelled their 
orders Other buyers need to be found 
in a competitive world market, and 
stocks have to be kept up in Cambodia 
Itself since no one knows how much of 
the countryside the government will con¬ 
trol by next season’s harvest. 

The new army, now pushing the 
200,000 mark, needs to be paid. Soldiers 
are meant to get a generous—by South 
Vietnamese standards—$30 a month, 
which represents an annual biill for the 
present army of $72 million. Last year’s 


official budget expenditures totalled only 
around $160 million. The Americans 
seeih to be advising the government to 
take to the printing presses, aiguing 
that a 20 or 30 per cent increase in 
the amount of currency in circulation 
would be tolerable. 

There is a strong feeling among 
American officials that other countries 
should step in with economic help while 
the Unit^ States looks after military 
aid. But though the Cambodians ate 
looking hopefully dsewhere—and par- 
ticulariy to Japan—^they believe that 
only the United States can help them 
as they want to be helped. This means 
either a consumer-import programme 
like South Vietnam’s, under whk^ Cam¬ 
bodian riels would be created by the 
sa'Ie of American goods, or financial aid 
w'hich would allow the Pnom Penh gov¬ 
ernment to hold dollars against an 
increased printing of banknotes. At the 
moment neither of these means of 
economic salvation looks like being 
realised. 

Seato 


The ghost alliance 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

The council of the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organisation met in Manila this 
week to fork over its annual feast of 
stale Oriental dishes—“ efferting by 
co-operative effoit the satisfactory end 
of the war in Vietnam,” “ preventing 
the export of foreign ideologie.s" and, 
according to General Jorge Vargas, 
Seato’s secretary-general, “ containing 
and defeating communist insurgency 
and subversion ” Delegation after dele¬ 
gation arriving in Manila dutifully 
spoke to their scripts, declaiming the 
familiar grev-flannel words “ unitetl 
action,” “ Asian initiatives,” “ the free 
world ” and “ coinrtiumst intransigence ” 
(they are intransigent, we are resolute) 

Britain was represented by an Under 
Secretary of State, Mr Royle, because 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home went to the 
EEC meeting in Luxemburg instead. 
The Australians .sent their foreign 
minister and the New Zealanders Mr 
Holyoake, who is his osvn foreign 
minister as well as prime minister Every¬ 
body’s main interest lay in getting an 
intimate briefing from Mr Rogers on 
whether the Guam doctrine and Mr 
Nixon’s jx>licy of phased withdrawal 
from Vietnam will be pursued regardless 
of the increasing threat of national libe¬ 
ration wars 

The defence of south-east Asia is not, 
and never has been, in Seato’s custody 
The Asian members recognised long ago 
that the centre of gravity of deterrent 


power lay squarely, and probably solely, 
in Washington , and that they could 
not even hope for automatic retaliation 
against a sudden attack since congres¬ 
sional sanction might be needed before 
American forces lould be coniniitted 
under the treaty Over the years Seato 
has dwindled into yet another expensive 
do-goodmg organisation, concentrating 
Its energies on such innocuous pastimes 
as “ stierigthening the etononiic defences 
against communist subversion,” as an 
ollicial leport puts it, by donating two 
fabricated school houses with a hundred 
assorted pieces of furniture, two basket¬ 
ball courts and two rainwater troughs to 
a civic action project near Mindoro. 

Last year the councid met in Bangkok 
and resolved to woik on a three-point 
programme . first, the withdrawal of all 
external forces from Indochina , second, 
the implementation of the (Jeneva agiee- 
ments on Indochina ; third, the maintcn- 
anoe of the independence, neutrality and 
territorial integrity of Cambodia None 
of these have even remotely been 
achieved, and the can of national 
hlieration worms has spilled over fiorii 
South V'letnam into I«ios and Cain- 
Ixxiia and threatens to infect 'rhailand 
Mr Heath’s election may change Asian 
defence calculations Tun Ra/ak has 
been jubilant in Ills coiiviition tliat the 
British (oiimiitiiienl to M.ilavsi.i’s 
(lelciue will be more than noiiiinal Mi 
Lee IS moie rctiicnl about tlie imjiai't 
ol the ’r<)iv \ictoi\ on Sing.ipoie's 
defeni c, laulioiisK lefusmg to leati as 
though the angel of mens had apjreaied 
in ihe nil k of time to save .Smgajinre 
fiom certain slaughter He has now 
a[)p.iiciitl\ advised the local (i\ili.in 
emjilovees in the Jfritish liases to get 
out as soon as they can 

riieie IS one good leason fot Mr 
l.ce's lelative unconcern about the details 
of the < ontiiiued Biitish military 
jiieseiice American husincss in Sniga- 
jioie is expanding so fast that it is likely 
to [irovide ,i min li mine luiiative source 
of imome than the Biitish aitiiv wife’s 
jiuise In the next ten years American 
oil companies alone, piospei ting and 
operating ngs oil Indonesia and 
Malaysia, are expet ted t<i spend over 
half a billion dollars Singapore’.s boom 
seems guarantcetl to continue with or 
without the Biitish preseaic 'the leal 
problem is how to prevent the Indo- 
cliniese mess from coining nearei. 

This is where the meaning of the 
Nixon dot trine, as spelt out in piattiie, 
concerns Singapore Will Mr .Nixon, 
under the pressure tif American opinion, 
withdraw all the way to Hawaii and 
leave the giowing .American business 
interests in Asia to fend for themselves ^ 
The wishful guessing is that this is 
unlikely. No one thinks that without 
American support even a combination 


of British, Australian and New Zealand 
forces, however well equipped, will 
serve as an effective deterrent or barrier 
to a serious thrust from the north. The 
British presence is desigpied to deal with 
lesser, and more local, threats than that. 

But the need for a major Asian coun¬ 
try to join in the operation is one con¬ 
sideration^ that prompts Mr Lee to 
believe, unlike Indonesia’s Adam Malik, 
that the Japanese are not a threat but 
a safeguard for south-east Asia. Also, 
unlike Mr Malik, he has not rejected 
outright die Russian proposal to establish 
a mutual security pact which might 
guarantee the safety of non-Chinese 
Asia. Neither Mr Lee nor Tun Razak 
IS worried about Seato’s impotence. Every 
Asian member of Seato seems to have 
learnt the hard lesson that power and its 
use is much mure Comdex than it 
seemed in the old days of Foster Dulles. 

South Africa 

Drawing a line 

Just what arms South Africa would like 
to buy from Britain and just what arms 
—peihaps different ones—it will in the 
end choose to put on its shopping list still 
rest with Pretoria Zambia's representa¬ 
tive in I..ondon has alreadv called on 
Mr Heath, presumably to say that black 
Africa wants it to sell none at all 
Having met Sir Alec Douglas-Honic on 
Wednesday, the South African foreign 
minister, Dr Muller, should now carry 
back some idea of wbat is in or out 

There is a good deal of largely 
unnecessary confusion in Britain a^ut 
what arms are appropriate for external 
defence and which are lietter suited to 
internal police actions External defence 
is an ambiguous phrase . it could refer 
solely to Che maritime defence of the 
Cape route against the Russians (where 
the west's interests coincide with South 
Africa’s) or it could be extended to cover 
the possibility of an invasion of South 
Africa from Che north (where politically 
Brttain has to tread as de’hcately as 
Agag). Sir Alec lias now, it must be 
hop^, cleared this up with Dr Muller. 

It IS possuble to draw a fairly firm 


line. Weapons like amioured cars which 
are used by ground troops are plainly 
out. Fri^tes and other naval vessels, 
with their surface-to-air and surface-to- 
surface missiles, are equally plainly in 
It is very hard to think of them having 
any role to play in internal police actions 
against guerrillas. Those who do so should 
recall Conrad’s description of a French 
man of war off Africa : “ In the empty 
immensity of earth, sky and water, there 
she was, incomprehensible, firing into a 
continent. Pop, would go one of her 
six-inch guns . . . and no&ing happened 
Nothing could happen.” Guerrillas in 
South Africa would operate from the 
mountains ; they are not going to offer 
themselves as a target on the coast. 

It IS just as unlikely that South Africa 
would buy an expensive plane like the 
Nimrod, stuffed with sophisticated 
electronics, for any purpose other than 
that for which it is designed and equip¬ 
ped—maritime reconbaissance and anti¬ 
submarine warfare. To use it for any 
other purpose would be like buying a 
Bentley to roll the lawn. The Nimrod, 
like purely defensive surface-to-air 
missiles such as the Rapier, is probably 
a fair .sale. 

The grey area, in which the margin 
of choice is much narrower, is to be 
found in other types of aircraft. A strike 
aircraft such as the Anglo-French 
Jaguar is a weapon for land warfare 
only. It can almost certainly be ruled 
out 

The really marginal case is the 
Buccaneer. Before the ban on arms sales 
was imposed, Britain had already sold 
16 of these planes to South Africa. The 
South Africans would like more of them 
Originally the Buccaneer had a purely 
naval role Because of its long range it is 
ideally suited to the protection of sea 
routes. But, again because of its range, 
it can be used as a strike plane over land 
(which IS why the RAF is to have two 
squadrons of them in Germany). Indeed, 
It IS probably the best plane of a'll for 
operations over the vast land spaces of 
southern Africa. It could readi out to 
the north, beyond the boundaries of 
South Africa So its sale poses the 
hardest of political choices to the British 
government , on balance, it would 
probably be better to ru'Ie it out. 



Vou don't lash out on Nimrods to peer behind bushes 
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Miyazawa " Isn't that enough ?" Stans • " What do you think ?' 

Tragedy of quotas 



% 


There is blcuiie enough to go round in 
the sad story that last week finally forced 
the essentially free-trade-mmded Nixon 
Administration into suppxirting restric¬ 
tive quotas imposed by law on imports 
' of textiles, i'he current chch6, inevitably, 
IS Pandora's bo\ and it is apt No man 
can say what evils will fly out of a 
(lorigress given this simple opening of 
presidential backing for a major restric¬ 
tion on .trade, even if it is only one 
quota. But a more apt analogy is Greek 
tragedy itself—the inexorable following 
of one thing from another, with very 
little in the way of bad intentions 
To Mr Nixon in the swirl of the 
presidential campaign in 1968, textiles 
were naturally a peripheral matter but 
one just important enough to elicit a 
pledge to do something to limit imports. 
The President wanted southern votes 
and the textile industry is now concen- 
I trated in the South He gave the pledge 
' mainly for that reason but it was not 
entirely thoughtless. He was advised, and 
' believed, that Japan, above all, would be 
. reasonable and would go along with a 
. “ voluntary ” limitation of exports of 


Washington, DC 

man-made fibre and wool textiles and 
clothing, as had been done with cotton 
textiles in 1962. But, alas, 1969 and 
1970 were very different from 11)62. 

Japan was different—a good deal 
cockier among other things. The whole 
American trade balance was different— 
in two words, much worse The composi¬ 
tion of textile impiorts was different— 
far more tfinished manufactures and 
hence far more visible “ injury ” to 
individual Huns and groups of workers. 
Making his pledge in late 1968 Mr 
Nixon could not possibly have known 
that the AFL-GIO, the confederation of 
trade unions, would have swung by 1970 
into a position that can only be called 
protectionist, after years of support of a 
liberal trade policy. 

Nor could he have guessed what a sly 
game would be played by the Japanese. 
He gave them back Okinawa last 
November and was certain they would 

play ball ”—to use a term from base¬ 
ball, which seems now to be one of the 
few things common to these two nations 
of wholly different mentalities—on 
textiles The Japanese prime minister. 


Mr Sato, encouraged this belief. But the 
extent of the Japanese offers to restrain 
exports, when finally made last winter, 
could only be called insulting This is 
not to suggest that the American initia¬ 
tive in the first place was “ sound " on 
gcxxl liberal trade grounds ; nor 1$ it to 
suggest that a persuasive case has been 
made for the deep injury which the 
very diversified American textile and 
clothing industry claims to have suffered 
from imports ; nor is it to deny that 
the Japanese government has a problem 
with Its own textile industry, though 
one had been led to believe that govern¬ 
ment “guidance” of industry in Japan 
was rather effective. But what is sug¬ 
gested IS that Japan greatly misunder¬ 
stood the situation in America and chose 
a bad time to be insulting. 

Mr Miyazawa, the suave minister of 
trade and industry, arnved in Washing¬ 
ton early last week with a “ new ’’ offer 
of re.'traint on textile exports, amid 
great fanfare , when the offer turned 
out to be as limited and unacceptable 
as before, it w£is really the final insult 
Mr Edwin Reischauer, the former 
American ambassador to Japan and an 
admirer of the country, said, after the 
negotiations collapsed, that Japan was 
“ basically to blame.” 

Mr Nixon has made a thing of living 
up to pledges, whether or not the 
Japanese (or many Americans) believe 
It Mr Stans, the Secretary of Commerce, 
heard Mr Miyazawa’s offer on the first 
day and gave him two more chances to 
improve it. When on the Wednesday it 
was clear that no agreement was pos¬ 
sible Mr Stans, who had gone through 
this agony for 14 months, decided to 
end It. He announced that the negotia¬ 
tions had failed and within 12 hours the 
President had decided that enough was 
enough and that a pledge had to be kept. 

On Thursday morning Mr Stans 
announced to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives the Administration’s “ reluctant ” 
support of legislation to impose quotas 
on imports of woollen and man-made 
fifire textiles. He stressed, however, that 
one reason for .the support was that the 
level of imports permittixl by the fonnula 
in the bill—which would be a sufistantial 
rollback from current levels—could be 
increased if there were a voluntary 
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agreement later. Although the domestic 
textile industry was on the whole jubi¬ 
lant, a thoughtful spokesman for it 
(xiinted out that, in backing the legis¬ 
lation, the industry was relying wholly 
on the President in power not to nego¬ 
tiate agreements that would permit even 
more imports than at pcesenlt 

When Mr Stans announced his deci¬ 
sion, nearly all the 25 members of the 
Ways and Means Committee were in 
their seats. And immediately after his 
statement, the troubled sentiments of the 
committee became clear. The members 
asked why should textiles, and only 
textiles, obtain relief ? True, the bill to 
limit imports of textiles had the support 
of some 230 members already, more than 
a majority of the House. But, asked Mr 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, the senior Repub¬ 
lican on the committee, why should 
“ political! clout "—in this case based on 
the size of the industry and its geogra¬ 
phical spread—deterinme who should 
get relief from inipirts ^ 

Mr Mills, the chairman, explored all 
of Japan’s violations of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
country's tax and other benefits for 
exports, and wondered whether the 
Ignited States “ can survive as an indus¬ 
trial power ” as “ the only reaWy ojien 
market in the world " Mr Stans, who 
insisted - genuinely — that he still 
believed m freer trade, said that he had 
come to think that the United States 
had played “ Unole Sucker " in its nego¬ 
tiations in the postwar period In an 
almost humorous choral note to the 
Greek tragedy, tlie small lubbei foot¬ 
wear industry—far more hurt by imports 
than IS the textile industry—^sent a tele¬ 
gram to Mr Stans after his testumony 
asking to be included in import quotas , 
earlier it had insisted only on a high 
tariff. This made it the 71st industry to 
claim relief. 

None of this should leave the impres¬ 
sion chat the forces of freer trade in the 
United States are dead, alxivc all within 
the Administration Mr Carl Gilbert, the 
Piesident's somewhat mild special rep- 
lesentative for trade negotiations, is 
going about making speeches on the 
dangers of a relapse into protectionism. 
And he is belatedly pointing out that 
American trade is not doing badly. In 
Boston in mid-June he felt it necessary 
to refute " the oft-repeated assumption 
that the American jiosition in world 
trade is weak and is destined inevitably 
to Ijecome weaker and weaker.” He 
noted that exports had risen by an 
average of 8 per cent a year ever since 
iq58 and that, after a big .spurt in 1968 
because of domestic boom and inflation, 
the growth in imports had dropfjed to 
about tlie same rate For the first five 
months of 1970 the American trade 
surplus'was running at an annual rate 


of $2 7 billion, noticeably better than 
the approximately $i billion of 1968 
and igfig, though still much les.s tljan in 
the early 1960s. 

The retail trade federation—with 
an almost certain exaggeration—has 
argued that the price of clothing will 
rise by 15 to 2I) per cent if quotas are 
placed on imports of textiles, quota.s 
that would include finished clothing 
The Ways and Means Clommittee itself 
contains memibers who are deeply 
troubled about a sharp turn in trade 
jiolicy And perhaps the nicest, though 
off-the-record, comment came from a 
lawyer representing an industry now 
demanding quotas “ These guys pay 
my fees and they have a case but quotas 
turn my stomach a little, because all they 
will mean is higher prices ” 

None the less, one must return to Pan¬ 
dora’s box Mr Mills, no less than Mr 
.Nixon, feels that the textile issue has 
become almost a matter of honour, given 
the sentiment of the members of 
Congress and the performance of the 
Japanese He is no believer in a vast 
programme of import restrictions, but he 
IS not a dictator. Can he in justice deny 
the members of his committee, and the 
House, some relief for shoes, for 
example’ Or steel’ Or electronics’ Or 
even strawberries? Mr Mills is a true 
legislative genius and it may be that he 
can work out some kind of arrangement 
that will show, in the case of textiles, 
that the United States and its President’s 
pledges are not to be taken lightly, with¬ 
out making quotas mandatory The 
answer may be in his suggestion on 
Wednesday that the Administration 
should draw up a comprehensive hill on 
quotas which would leave a great deal 
of discretion to the White House. But in 
the Senate there are any nuntber of 
wolves waiting to fxiunce on a trade bill 
from the House that opens the door 


even a little way for protection. 

Predicting the outcome of all this in 
Congress is a fool’s game. If Mr Mills 
does not know the final result, as he 
does not, it is not very fruitful for ordi¬ 
nary mortals to make guesses. But it is 
quite possible that the strange story of 
textiles will have led the United States 
into a majoi tuin toward import lestiic- 
tion before this \ear is over It is not 
necessaty to spe< iilate on the consequen¬ 
ces of that for world trade in general 

Fireworks on the 
Fourth ? 

Always an occasion for flag-showing and 
lelebration, the Fourth of July, 
Ameiican Independence Day, is planned 
this year to put previous July 4th.s in 
the .shade Honour America Day, the 
brainchild of Mr Hobart Lewis, editor 
of the Reader s Digest magazire, is being 
organised by two strong exjonents of 
patrioti.sin, Mr Bob Hojie and Dr Billy 
Graham. If Mr Hope’s predictions are 
correct some 400,000 jieople—more than 
have ever attended a public rally m 
Washington—will demonstrate their 
patriotism and togetherness on Saturday 
At a lime when demonstrations usually 
emphasise disunity and the flag has 
become a symbol of national conflict, 
this will be an occasion, says Mr Hope, 
when “ Americans can put aside their 
honest differences and rally round the 
flag to show national unity.” 

Walt Disney Productions are co¬ 
ordinating activities and Dr Graham 
will kick off the celebrations with an T 
“ interfaith and inter-racial ” service at 
the Lincoln Memorial. Participants will 
then proceed down Constitution Avenue 
and place miniature flags inside a space 
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Patriotism rampant 

spelling “ USA ” on the Ellipse in front 
of the White House—the very lawn 
where recently thousands of Americans 
demonstrated against the invasion of 
(Jaiiibodia. In the evening Mr Hopie will 
he master of ceremonies at a show in the 
grounds of die Washington Monument, 
featuring a galaxy of stars, including 
such favourites as Mr Johnny Cash, 
Mr (Men Campbell and Mi Jack Benny, 
licfore the traditional fiiework display 
The planning committee has raisetl 
iicailv all the $100,000 needed to foot 
the bill through appeals in newspapers 
But all may not be plain sailing The 
controversies that have surrounded 
pieparations for Saturday typify the 
larger conflict in America When the 
plan was first put forward, opponents of 
the V'letnam war were quick to point 
out that, as most of its organisers were 
friends of Mr Nixon and of his Indo¬ 
china policy, the day promised to be a 
“ sup|x>rt the President ” rally implying 
that those opfxssed to the war were 
unpatriotic Insisting that this rally is 
non-partisan and non-politacal. Dr 
Cra'ham has broadened the political 
base of sup[y>rt by enlisting as sponsors 
liberals and doves like ^nator John 
Cooper, Senator Cleoige McCovern and 
Mayor Lindsay of New York 

But others have not fallen in line. Mr 
Rennie Davis, a radical leader whose 
application to paint the Washington 
Monument in rainbow colours and carry 
\'ietcong flags in the prarade was 
rejected, not surprisingly, has said that 
there will he violence because dissidents 
have been “ excluded ” frpm partici¬ 
pating A rival marijuana “ smoke-in ” 
--with red, w'hite and blue joints—is 
advertised in underground newspapiers 
as planned for the grounds of the 
Washington Monument and could 
certainly disrupt events. 

Political or not, if the day is a success 
It cannot but boost the President’s 
standing with many Americans who. 


like the New York construction workers, 
object to the idea that patriotism has 
become unfashionable As a curtain 
raiser to July 4th, last week, Mr Nixon, 
in a spieec'h pmnetuated with loud 
applause, urged young businessmen in 
■St Louis to “ stand up and spieak about 
what’s right in America.” His reception, 
bis daughter Tricia commented, was 
“ better'than our convention in Miami.” 

On Saturday Mr Nixon may also 
announce plans for an even more 
sfiectacular July 4th which will take 
place in 1976 When America celebrates 
200 years of independence. These 
arrangements have been fraught with 
complications of another kind many 
cities, for rea.sons of history, prestige or 
commerce, are squabbling over which 
should stage the chief celebrations 
Philadelphia, as the site of the first 
government, has already spent $2.5 
million on optimistic preparations and 
hop>es to produce a world fair simul¬ 
taneously. But, tentatively, at least, the 
Ament an Revolution Bicentennial (Com¬ 
mission has decided against focusing the 
celebrations on a piarticular town; it 
would like to see cities all over the 
tountrv taking part. 

Litton launched 

T’he biggest naval contract in peace¬ 
time, for over $a billion worth t>f a 
new (lass of destrtiyer, has been cap¬ 
tured by Litton Industries, a big 
conglomerate which can do with a shot 
in the arm Its Ingalls Shipbuilding 
division in Pascagoula, Mississippi, is to 
build at least 30 Spruanc.e (named foi 
the late admiral of Midway fame) des¬ 
troyers over the next eight years T’hey 
are to be '>60 feet long, almost as big 
as the cruisers of the last world war, 
and will he the most highly automated 
ships afloat Primarily they are for 
anti-submanne work 

Competition for this lucrative con¬ 
tract, which promised the successful 
contender steady work for years ahead, 
has been veiy keen and it grew keener 
as other defence contracts shrank When 
all hut two of the competitors had been 
eliminated—Litton and the Bath Iron 
Works Corporation of Maine—the Navy 
found itself faced with a delicate situa¬ 
tion. Pulling for Litton were two Demo¬ 
crats,^ Senator Stennis, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, and Mr Colmer, of the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, in whose constituency Pascagoula 
lies Pulling for Bath was l^nator Mar¬ 
garet Chase Smith of Maine, the senior 
Republican on the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee 

To srwne members of the House, it 


teemed logical to split the plum. It 
seemed large enough. The House has, | 
in fact, accepted an amendment to 
the military authorisation bill which 
directs that the building of the des¬ 
troyers must be shared by at least two 
Arms. The ia^t may not have been heard 
of this, but it would cost at least $300 
million more and the Navy, always 
convinced that a single contractor would 
prove cheaper, has won support in the 
Senate, particularly, u is said, from Mr 
Stennis. The cost has already gone up 
by about a third during the three 
years that the project has been on the 
drawing board and no one wants a repe¬ 
tition of the uproar that there has been 
about cost overruns on other defence 
contracts. Litton will be under the 
strongest pressure to be efficient ; the 
contract is for a fixed price. 

Litton (has the most mixlern shipyard 
in rhe country, financed, in (he first 
instance, by the State of Mississippi. 
When work is underway, a destroyer 
will be coming off the assembly line 
every two or three months The modu¬ 
lar techniques used so successfully by 
Japan and Sweden will be employed, 
with parts heing built .separately and 
welded together. This will make it 
easier and cheaper to keep (he destroy¬ 
ers up to date. Another innovation is 
that rhe tiesign has tieen the jirovince of 
the contractors' own iiiaiine arc'hitects, 
not of the Bureau of Ships The 
destroyers will also he the first major 
■sliip.s in the Navy to marine gas 
turbine power plants 

Party rebels 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
CONNECTICUT 

The atmo.sphere of change, confusion 
and demands for reform that shows itself 
so repeatedly in American affairs 
dominated Connecticut’s two politicall 
conventions when they met last month 
to choose candidates for the autumn 
elections The Republicans, out of power 
in the state for 16 years but hopeful, 
behaved so oddlv that at 4 a.m. a weary 
delegate descn'lied their convention as 
“ wild, real wild.” Among Democrats, 
both Covernor Dempsey and Senator 
Dodd had taken the rare step of refusing 
to run again. (Mr Dodd, who was 
censured by the Senate in 1967 for 
diverting campaign funds to his personal 
use, knew that he could not wan the 
nomination, but he may damage his 
party by standing as an independent.) 

To succeed Mr Dempsey, the Demo¬ 
crats nominated Representative Emilio 
Daddaiiio by acclaim, but had to leave 
the choice of their senatorial candidate 
to the vote of party members in a 
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primary in August. A week earlier the 
Re^>uibhcaiis had faced a similar revolt; 
they are having to hoild primaries foi 
l>oth then senatorial and gubernatorial 
candidates Such statewide elections 
for nominees are not only expensive, but 
are also practically unheaid-of in 
obedient Connecticut, where tradition 
maintains that candidates are chosen by 
party Ixisses, not on the hustings 

Tlie spirit of the times helped to make 
delegates more independent and more 
oibstinate Bins year But the lessening of 
power among old leaders mu.st also Ix" 
credited to the slow effect of reforms 
that were voted five years ago, when 
CJonnecticut accepted revisions m its 
iflift constitution l.'ntil then, eath of 
the 164 towns in the state had two 
repies-entatives in the lower house of the 
Legislatuie, whether the town was 
f'nion, witli 700 Litiaens, or Bridgeport, 
with over 150,000. In 1965, when the 
long oveidue convention was tailed to 
revise the old constitution, new lines 
were drawn for election distracts 'to 
replace die old town system. 

Furthei reforms followed It is now 
easier for the Legislature to os er ride the 
(Governor’s veto and harder to nudge 
members into voting the straight party 
line Home rule for local regions is 
encouraged; racial discriminatiion is for¬ 
bidden. The number of judgeships which 
are in die gift of the (Sovernor has 
declined, cutting into fiatronage, that 
cement of political parties. 

The new governmental structure, 
bringing in young men and a new 
ethnic balance, took shape slowly, but it 
now plays a visible part in the decline 
of the old bosses It has also been 
accompanied by a decline in party 
strength. Indeed, there are those who go 
so far as to talk of a decline in the 
f institution of party government. They 
point out that there are more voters in 
Connecticut who describe themselves as 
independents than there are adherents 
of both parti'es put together. 

Connecticut’s most urgent problem 


concerns money. The Democratic party 
inherited a considerable surplus when it 
came to power. But because no one has 
had the courage to install an income 
tax, revenues are no longer adequate. 
The surplus has been spent; instead 'the 
state IS heavily m debt. A bipartisan 
task force appointed by Governor 
Dempsey in 1969 found that a deficit of 
$150 iinllioii had been created in the 
biemiium just ended (the Legislature 
meets and appiupnates funds every 
sei 011(1 yeai) and the prediction is that 
liy July I, 1971, the deficit will have 
risen by an additional $189 million. 

The obvious remedy is retarded by 
fear of the “ Chaff'ee syndrome" Mr 
Chaffee was a popular (Governor of 
neighlxiunng Rhiide Island who, after 
three teims in oflft'c, lirougiit m an 
iiK'oine tas. He lost die next election 
V’el whetliei the next Governor of Coil- 
iiectu ut IS a Republican or a Democrat, 
be must find ways and means of sup¬ 
porting rhe sUte in the luxury (espetiallv 
in terms of education and welfam ser- 
sites) to winch its people have become 
accusloriied Even that highly iiidcjien- 
dent agenev, the Department of Roads, 
is in trouble 

The Democrats inav have lieen 
extravagant but the situaBion is one 
fat ing inovt states Inflation makes it 
worse, so do the demands of the v'oters 
for more services So does the plight of 
a Ileinocratic State a.sking Republican 
Washington for financial help 
Republicans charge the Demoerats with 
having lured some 5,000 employees out¬ 
side the eivil service—a fine patronage 
plov, blit hard on the budget—and call 
them pHir fiscal managers 

At least, with the exception of 
Senator I>^d, the DeiiKxrrats have 
escaped charges of corruption I’he hope 
iiiust be that with Connecticut moving 
from 'bos.s-doniina'texl conventions to 
ojieii primaries, it may find the courage 
to iiiifKise new raxes to pay its deists and 
(over the costs of the .services which its 
voters demand 

Race to 
segregate 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATLANTA 

The proliferation of racially segregated 
private schools m the southern states, 
resulting from the integration of publicly 
financed scliools, continues unabated 
The Nixon Administration seems now to 
be wavering but onginaHy it encouraged 
the trend by going to court to argue 
that the new schools should receive the 
same tax-exempt status which is granted 
to many non-profit-niakiiig institutions 
Without that exemption, which enables 
donors to deduct then gifts to the 


schools from their taxable income, 
the “ segregation academies ’’ would find 
the financial going hard. Even with it, 
their survival is still uncertain in most 
cases They are, however, springing up 
in more and more .small towns and rural 
areas of the South. 

The Southern Regional Council, a 
research and information agency in the 
field of human relations, estimated last 
autumn that 300,000 children were 
enrolled in segregated private schools in 
the 11 sourtiern states 'I’he council 
IS revising its figures upward, to perhaps 
400,000 Enrolment in the region’s 
publicly financ.ed schools was alxiut ii 4 
million during the past school year. 'The 
enrolment in .segregated private schcxils 
IS, then, lelatively small , but it is 
concentrated {principally in South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana), and in some communities the 
rush to the academies is undermining 
the state schools and leaving them virtu¬ 
ally all-black. 

"rhe academies—many bearing the 
names of early patriots, such as Patrick 
Henry and John Hancock, and the 
names of Confederate heroes—have 
been established almost overnight m 
areas where racial integration has come 
suddenly in the state scliools Fervent 
community appeals have raised funds 
The schools occupy obsolete state school 
buildings, warehouses, churches and 
vacant shops. Few are accredited and 
most would seem unlikely ever to satisfy 
the academic accrediting associations 

The .southern states (like most other 
States) do not rcquiie private schools 
to meet even nidim'entary standards 
Mr Cvril Bushee, tlie state superinten¬ 
dent of education in South Carolina, has 
said in dismav “ All you have to do 
to open a private school in South 
Carolina is to have a spare stable ” 
Some recent efforts in southern 
T.egislatures to impose standards have 
been voted down, the schools are so 
popular in some areas that legislators do 
not want to incur the patrons’ wrath. 

Although most of the academies are 
independent of any affiliations, some are 
associated with the segregationist 
Citizens’ Councils of America The 
councils, usuallv called the “ White 
Citizens’ Councils,” were strong in seve¬ 
ral states during the days of “ massive 
resistance ” to the Supreme Court’s ru'l- 
mg requiMiig desegregation in the tax- 
supported schools but until recently they 
had seemed to be dying. Now they have 
gained new life through sponsorship of 
the academies The councils do not 
mince words alxiut their motives Wihile 
some of the schools claim to be primanly 
interested in “ quality education,” the 
Citizens’ Councils organisation declares 
that the object is “ segregation for educa¬ 
tion, education for segregation.” ^ 
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lie academics have produced many 
ironies Even those which stress that 
quality education is their purjxise often 
use teacliers with inferior qualifications 
and building's that do not meet the 
standards of state schools Segrega¬ 
tionists have decried eoiiit orders requir¬ 
ing children to be taken by bus to the 
distant schools in order to achieve inte¬ 
gration But the academies rely heavily 
upon buses South Today, a respected 
regional monthly newspaper, recently 
published a survey showing that the 
academies substantially exceed state 
schools in the percentage of students 
transported by bus and in the distances 
that they travel 

Despite the continuing contagion, the 
academies are already encounteiirig 
some major difficulties Many segiega- 
tion-niinded parents who enthusiastic¬ 
ally enrolled then children last autumn 
are finding that the annual tuition costs, 
whic'h aie usually about $aoo to $300 a 
c hild, are weighing heavily on them 
Some small shopkeepers in small towns 
are complaining that their 'business has 
suffered because of the academies, they 
say that parents who find it hard to pa\ 
for their children’s education arc cutting 
back on other spending 

The biggest force working against the 
academies is a predictable one the 
teachers’ associations Tliey have been 
quiet in their opposition But when state 
legislation has been offered which would 
benefit the academies, lobbyists for the 
teachers have moved in rapidlv to call a 
halt It may be that eventually the 
.uademies’ threat to piubbcly financed 
schools will move the teachers’ organisa¬ 
tions to stronger opposition, this might 
result in the states imposing standards of 
quality on private schools 

As non-profit institutions, the acade¬ 
mies have been receiving federal tax 
exemptions as a matter of routine. A 
group of black parents in Mississippi 
has filed a suit which tests this federal 
policy. The suit, brought against the 
Internal Kevenue Service, contends that 
lax-exempt status amounts to a 
federal subsidy for a racially segregated 
institution and consequently is uncon¬ 
stitutional At first the Department of 
Justice, representing the Revenue 
Service, opposed the parents in court on 
procedural grounds. But in May for the 
first time the department addressed 
Itself to the substantive issue, contending 
that tax-exempt status is not a subsidy 
for the schools. The department said that 
the federal government’s posture toward 
the academies, in so far as tax status is 
concerned, should be one of “ benevolent 
neutrality” This move was a defeat for 
liberals in the Nixon Administration 
But last weekend the federal govern¬ 
ment agreed to suspend the tax exemp¬ 
tion of academies in Mississippi until the 


suit IS settled or the schools prove 
that they were not set up to 
make it possible for white pupils to 
avoid racial integration The Mississippi 
case, now before a federal district court 
in Washington, will no doubt reach the 
Supreme Court ultimateily What the 
high court decides will be of major 
impxirtance in determining the future of 
all the .southern academieis 

Men put in their 
place 

Men beware ' Soon women will be 
your eejuaks—if the women's liberation 
lias Its way “ Women’s lib,” a loose 
conglomeration of groups ranging from 
the revolutionary Witch (Women's 
International Terrorist Conspiracy from 
Hell) through the Redstockmgs, coin- 
initted to “ what is good foi women,” 
to the Feminists supporting the aboli¬ 
tion of marriage, is dedic.ated to the 
destruction c>f masculine superiority The 
latest target is McSorley’s Old Ale 
House in New York, which has baried 
women from its precincts for over a 
century La.st week two members of the 
National Organisation for Women 
(Now) won a court ruling that in prin- 
I iple women .sliould be admitted But 
the chivalious owners of McSoilev’s are 
now defending the case on the giounds 
that they cannot admit the opposite 
sex vs'itbout first providing them with 
all the comforts of a ladies’ room 


"Pime and Newsweek filed chaiges of 
discrimination and male bias again^ 
these magazines just as Newsweek was 
featuring the women's lib and when the 
male editor of the Ladies' Home Jour¬ 
nal, which " never underestimates the 
piower of a woman,” was being 
besieged in his office by a horde of 
angry feminists. 

For indust^ the new rules mean just 
one thing—higher labour costs and larger 
bills for such fringe benefits as pensions 
and medical insurance. But for the 
women’s lib the new deal is only a pre¬ 
liminary step in the right direction. 
Some women, like Mrs ^tty Friedan, 
the founder of Now, would rather see 
the passage of an equal rights amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, a measure 
which IS also backed by the Department 
of Labour and is now being cxinsidered 
bv a committee of the Senate. Mrs 
Friedan has called for a general strike 
of women in support of the admend- 
iiient, which she feels would abolish 
women's so-callcd “ privileges,” the maze 
of federal and state laws which now safe¬ 
guard women in one way or another. 
Otliei more radical groups are concen¬ 
trating their efforts on such issues as 
abortion and jiopulation control which 
cut across political and economic lines, 
in order to change women’s “ subordin¬ 
ate " s-phere in society 

At the other end of the stale is the 
band of women protesters who are 
again.st discriinmatiori hut who feel that 
too much equality can be too much of a 
good thing These women, who come 
mostly from The labour movement and 


The niale-doiiiinated Nixon Admin¬ 
istration IS proving somewhat more con¬ 
ciliatory tilian McSorlev’s The Depart¬ 
ment of Lalxjur conceded recently that 
women cannot be ignored when it issued 
guidelines to eliminate discrimination 
against those who are employed by firms 
which do business with the federal gov¬ 
ernment Although women are already 
protected by 'law, this is the first time 
that It has been clearly spelled out that 
discrimination in conditions of work, 
recruiting, training, promotion and 
welfare benefits will not be tolerated 
The department has also published the 
long delayed report from the President’s 
task force on women’s rights recom¬ 
mending executive and legislative action 
to assist females to hold their own in this 
ma.scuhne world. 

The guidelines tackle the two funda¬ 
mental jjroblems of equal pav, recog¬ 
nised in law sinc.e the early 1960s, and 
equal opportunity It is the latter which 
IS at the root of the whole i.ssue as 
women, who now make up 40 per cent 
of the total work force, just have not 
been allowed to do the same work as 
men. In journalists’ circles matters came 


to whom the hard-core feminists seem 
middle class an<l professional, maintain 
that a constitutional amendment would 
undermine all the protective labour 
legislation won for women against the 
legacies of the industrial revolution— 
long hours, heavy work and other 
dangers 




to a head* when women employed by . Women's lib at the Journal 
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THE GENERATION GAPS 

Scholars and Gendemen : Universities and Society in Pre-Industrial Britain 
By Hugh Kearney. 

Faber and Faber. 214 pages. 50s. 


It IS extremely difficult to write a good 
history of British universities From the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
onwards, sociologists and even historians 
tend to break the story up with so many 
comparisons with the present and exhor¬ 
tations for the future, that what begins 
as a historv—say, of the admission of 
women, the development of science 
courses or the weakening of the upper 
classes’ monopoly—ends up as a blue¬ 
print for further progress or at least a 
critique of existing institutions. Engios- 
sing as the recent expansion and 
revolution in university teaching may 
be, these pfienomcna are better coped 
with standing firinlv at this end of the 
histoiical perspective and taking only- 
cursory glances at the past They are 
best left strictly alone when dealing with 
the universities of previous centuries 
Yet the temptation to write mid- 
twentieth century postscripts appears to 
be overwhelming 

Overwhelming, that is, unless the 
period under review is so remote that 
the universities of that tune bear no 
relation bar that of geographical location 


and name to those of the present The 
historians of medieval universities are 
suitably unconcerned with the develop¬ 
ments of the past century. Their efforts 
carry the story as far as about i^oo, 
since at that date Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge were fulfilling much the same 
role as they had two centuries earlier , 
they provided a clerical intelligentsia. 
It is after that date, when there were 
what even now ran be seen as revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the social functions 
of universities, w'hen the first threads of 
a pattern which was to endure until the 
beginning of this century were woven 
into shape, that there are serious gaps 
in the story As Dr Kearney points out, 
without making a meal of this criticism, 
the vacuum has not and probably cannot 
be filled by histones of individual 
universities, which are too often subtle 
pieces of advertising, uncon.sciouslv if 
not consciously business histones, narrow 
in outlook if strong on historical 
narrative 

Dr Kearney has tackled the next two, 
pre-industrial centuries from the point 
of view of neither the college historian 


nor the educationalist. He is firmly 
entrenched outside the ivory towers. But 
he IS not concerned to lob critical 
cannon-balls over the ramparts, cither ; 
his adhievement has lieen to relate what 
was going on inside to the upheavals 
that were taking place m society out¬ 
side, upheavals which, interacting with 
the fashions in argument and curricula 
inside the colleges, transformed them 
from institutions for instilling scholar¬ 
ship into the clergy to ones that instilled 
conformity into the gentry. Dr Kearney 
does not press fhe argument that the 
universities developed into indoctrinating 
centres for a self-confident and self- 
jierpetuating elite too far, although even 
he is not free from the passion foi post¬ 
scripts and takes a quick dip into the 
nineteenth century development of this 
aspect 

Nor does he commit the mistake of 
trying to fit his narrative to some theoiy 
of a steady progression from professional 
training institutions to instruments of 
social control. As a social force, as he 
points out, the universities declined in 
influence during the la.st half-century 
of his period His gieatest achievement 
IS to relate changes in the universities 
to changes in the outlook of the different 
generations that passed through the 
colleges The idea of the geneiatioii gap 
between the parliamentarians and the 
royali'ts has been expounded before, but 
Dr Kearney gives it substance, ancl, by 
doing so, gives this hard-worked explana¬ 
tion for all the divisions in present-day 
society, inside and outside the univer¬ 
sities, a new lease of life For he has 
the essential ability to see universities 
in terms not only of a succession of 
academics who stay inside to teach and 
do what -w-e now call research, but also 
of a constantly moving stream of clergy, 
or gentry, or both, passing through 
Universities are neither buildings, nor 
college heads, nor the philosophers and 
scientists who happen to have lived 
and worked within their wails Nor, 
of course, are they made up of any 
particular group of students, which is 
Why the present demands for “ demo¬ 
cratic ” majority rule are as unthinking 
as the stale histones of college buildings 
and masters. 

But they are not isolated institutions 
that ctan be examined, singly or 
together, divorced from the society in 
whidh they exist They do indoctrinate, 
consciously or unconsciously, usu^ly 
with the best of intentions. They are 
controlled from outside, consciously or 
unconsciously, again usually with the 
best of intentions. The sociologist who 
notes this fact with cries of distaste gets 
nowhere ; the historian who analyses the 
extent and effect of this interrelation gets 
much farther—^if only perhaps, to be 
fair, because he is able to do so with 
the benefit of unemotional hindsight. 
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SCOURGE OF THE PENTAGON 

Report from Wasteland 

By Williani Proxiiure 

Pall Afall Prcfi. a6;} paKes 6iis 

5 »enator Proxmire is the latest of a line 
of critics of America’s military-industrial 
complex The\ include Senator Hairy 
Truman, whose liefencc Preparedness 
Subcommittee staited him on the road 
to the White House m 1944, and his 
Republican successor. General Eisen¬ 
hower Aftei that Mr McNamara tried 
to put the Depaitment of Defence on 
to a business basis but his drive for 
efficiency got stuck in the mud of the 
Vietnam war This, at least, is Senator 
Proxmne’s thesis and it has been sub¬ 
stantiated to a large extent, although 
perhaps not as fully as his Ijook makes 
out, by hearings before his Subcommittee 
on Economv and Goyernment 

The case of the CfjA, the huge niihtais 
transport aircraft, is best known It cost 
fai more than the contract allowed for, 
the size of the order vs'as reduced and 
the Ijockheed Corporation, winch is 
making the aircraft, is now in financial 
difficulties Senator Proxmire puts the 
blame on incompetence in procuiement 
He argues that the close partnership 
between defence planners in the Pen¬ 
tagon and defence manufacturers outside 
IS one of the chief troubles Over 2,000 
ex-officers are envployetl by the hundred 
companies with the largest military con¬ 
tracts and those contracts are, in his 
yiew, concentrated in too few firms 
On top of that, he thinks that in 
the past neither the Bureau of the 
Budget nor the Congress has looked 
carefully enough at how the Pentagon 
sjjends Its money or at whether m fact it 
needs as much as it gets (nearly 40 per 
cent of the federal budget this year) 
Under Mr Proxmire’s prcxlding, and 
that of other rneriTbers, Congress is now 
examining defence expenditure much 
more closeily The President’s narrow 
victory over the appropriation for the 
anti-balhstic niissle system last year was 
one example of this , this year the re¬ 
quest for funds for the advanced manned 
strategic aircraft may bring another 
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struggle 

In both these cases the question of 
whethei these weapons are really neces¬ 
sary arises. Here Senator Pioxmiie 
attacks the strategic argument that the 
United States must build defence 
systems to countei armaments that the 
Russians might build—even if they have 
iKi’t yet built them. This lively but very 
paitisaii book giv'es a blow-by-blow 
account of one of America's most far- 
leaching political lontioveisies , a c.on- 
tioveisy that is yeiy far fiom over 

SOMEONE'S WATCHING 

Big Brother in Britain Today 

By .Antony 'I'hompson 

Mil had Joseph 222 ixigcs 35s 

1084 IS only fourteen years away, and 
most governments already have enough 
legal power—and electronic equipment 
—to make George Orwell's nightmare a 
reality. Bureauciacies have traditionally 
combined a morbid inteiest in every 
detail of people's lives with an obsessive 
secrecy about their own activities In 
Britain the Official Seciets Act allows 
them to (xmceal a lot of embarrassing 
material that need nut i-eallY he kept 
secret, while technology', in the form of 
computer information banks, has made 
it potentially all too easy to keep 
extensive files on everyone Until now 
the sheer weight of records has made 
cross referencing them texj much trouble, 
except m special ca.ses But with a cen¬ 
tralised computer system it would be 
cheap and easy to keep the details of 
each person’s illnesses, school record, 
(Xihtical history and financial position 
togeither On the othei hand ensuring 
that an official ordenng a print out 
would only see the information which 
concerned him directly would be com¬ 
plex and extremely expensive 

Information is equally dangerous 
in private Iiands , technology has already 
made its impact theie, as anyone shop¬ 
ping under the eyes of closed circuit 
television must be aware. Industrial 
espionage is on the increase, and m 
the security field there is already an 
arms race in miniature, with debugging 
devices fulfilling the same sort of role 
as antiballistic missiles. 

Mr Thompson recounts all this with 
a certain gloomy reliffi, but spoils his 
case by overstating it. Much of the 
danger, particularly in the legal field, is 
potential rather than actual. He criticises 
the very wide powers the police have 
over demonstrations, where they—and 
they alone—decide whether a march or 
a meeting should be allowed to take 
place or to continue. But it is difficult 
to see an alternative, for any act that 
attempted to deal with all contingencies 
would certainly be more constricting and 
le.ss easy to enforce Mr Thompson’s 
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yiews on Parliament are equally sombre. 
Hef suggests that it just ndffierstamps ' 
governnkent and civil service decisions, 
but the reality is not as devasta^gly 
simple. Thus Mr Wilson found that ht 
could not bring in his plans for trade 
union legislation as there was a veiy 
real possibility that he would be 
defeated, while backbench opposition 
stretching from Mr Ent>ch Pfrwell to Mr 
Michael Foot, managed to destroy the 
bill on House of Lords reform which 
both fiont licndhes had approved. 

But controlling bureaucracy and tech¬ 
nology to prevent them from controlling 
us IS still a major problem Instant 
answers may raise as many difficulties 
as they settle It has been said that the 
government should have wider and more 
flexible poweis to prevent companies 
and individuals from misusing new tech- 
iicilogK al equipment But safeguards of 
this kind arc double-edged The same 
difficult) applies to proposals for bills 
on the right to privacy There may be 
a case foi a written constitution, liow- 
cvei much it may offend against tradi¬ 
tion, but woikmg out the right mix of 
guaranteed ficedonis w'lll be a long and 
difficult process 

As Its title implies, “ Big Brother m 
Britain Today ” is ovei dramatic, and 
tends to assume that because something 
IS legally or technically possible, it will 
necessarily happen Mi niompson's 
style IS racily simple and his habit of 
putting key words and phrases in italics 
distracts attention fixun the flow of his 
argument and is very irritating But liis 
book does make clear the dangers that 
arise fioiii a combination of changing 
technology and the smug assumption 
that It can't happen heie It could, all 
too easily. 

BATTLING ON 

Grant as Military Commander 
By James Marshall-Gornwall 
Batsford 2'j5 pages. 64s 
Grant Takes Command 
By Bruce Catton. 

Dent, pages. 60s 

Both these books repnxluce a famous 
photograplh of General Grant taken by 
Mathew Brady or one of his assistants 
in 1864. One book says it was taken at 
City Point, the other at Cold Harbor. 
This is unimportant. What is important 
is that both authors recognise how right 
this photograph is It captures all the 
strain of exmnnand and war. It depicts, 
too, Grant’s greatest asset, his deter¬ 
mination and will. Since he was a boy, 
as he explained in his military memoirs 
written by an act of unselfish will when 
he was dying of cancer of the throat, 
he loathed retracing his steps. So he 
kept moving on, seeking another 
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Brady's photograph of Grant 


siilutidii as the earlier ones failed. 

Ill displaying (Irarit'.s unkempt 
iiifoniialitv, the photograph also reveals 
the lai k of style and “ side ” in this 
man from the mid-west, one time 
tailure, sometimes drunkaid it was 
taken when flraiit, with all his 
\ It tones in the west hphmd him, was 
at the toj) of the military tree, hg'hting 
the (ulminating t ampaign of the 
Arnencan civil war I'hen, m one bloody, 
attritional battle after another. Grant’s 
army of the Potomac (for, effectively. 
It was his army, not Meade’s) wore down 
and finally ciu.shed Lee’s army of 
Northern Virginia 

This was till' job that had to be done 
if the Ihnon were to tiiumph Grant, 
and not a clcserei man such as 
.Sherman, was the man to do it He did 
It—in the end, and at the piite of 
heavy casualties He went battling, even 
stumbling, on until, when all else had 
seemed to fail, he brought his anny in 
a masterlv manoeuvre across the Janies 
and, after yet anodier attack had failed, 
pinned Lee’s army down m the siege 
of Peteisihurg More costlv fighting was 
to come but, once Lee’s army was held, 
nuntbers told and it was simply a matter 
of time It was a trium[3lli not of inihtary 
genius but of an indomitable military 
will 

As yet, there is no full, first rate 
biography of Grant that reconciles his 
success as a soldier (where he accepted 
responsibility) witli his failure as 
President of the United States (where 
he was unable to command) In some 
ways, this is the strangest of all the gaps 
in American historical studies It is not 
that Grant’s personahty is elusive, though 
It IS true that the drinking is a symptom 
of inner doubt and conflict. In the broad. 


Grant is a simple soul, almost naive 
both in his manner and matter Yet he 
was a great soldier cast in the modern 
mode and of all those who fought in the 
civil war he piossessed cive widest and 
surest strategic grasp. War, it seems, he 
could master by battling on, but politics 
was too complex a business for him to 
manage unaided. 

It IS the generalship of Grant with 
which these two books are concerned 
Sir James Marshall-Cornwall, himself 
once a general, studies the whole of 
Grant’s military career. Adiminng 
Grant, he lets his admiration come 
through m a fimi, clear analysis He 
admits Grant’s shortcomings without 
heing harsfhly critical (thougfi on ocliers, 
notably Sheridan, his comments are 
scathing) In all, his hook is good and 
orthodox. Mr Catton's book is a con¬ 
tinuation of an earlier volume which 
dealt with Grant’s career in the civil 
war up to Vicksburg. The latest volume 
lovers the period Ijetween Chattanooga 
and .\pp>oniatt()x Mr Catton has 
already written many books on the ciVil 
war This is the best of diem Gone 
are the diakicr pieces of hearsay 
eviileiiie and the irritating, sigiiificance- 
laden tricks of style Instead, there is 
smooth narrative Which reveals Giant 
as he was and exactly Wliat he was 
up against This is a book chat lOiivinces 
Kven more than Sir James’s analysis, it 
IS a step, but only a step, tiiwards a 
proper biograpliy 

IMMIGRANT SUMS 

I'hc Economic Impact of 
Commonwealth Iniiiiigration 
By K. Jones and A D Smith 
('ombridji;i I'nirerstly Prisr i8<) pages 
■i'i'' 

Economic Issues in Immigration 

InUituti- of E( c>nomi( Affairs 180 pages, 
aijs 

Por all the fuss made about both 
subjects, little has been published about 
the relationship of immigration to the 
British economy. Mrs K. Jones, secretary 
of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, has written a 
number of articles on the subject and so, 
from a different viewpoint, has Dr E. J. 
Mishan who letunis to it in one of the 
collection of essays from the lEA. Dr 
Mishan’s gloomy conclusions about the 
inflationary and otherwise harmful 
economic effects of immigration earn the 
criticisms of 'being too narrow in their 
assumptions and at the same time too 
wide : he is concerned to define the pos¬ 
sible effects of “ free ” immigration 
resulting in a huge annual intake of half 
a million West Indians a year Even 
at this level he does not claim that the 
imbalance caused to the economy would 


be relatively very laige. 

'Ehe value of Mrs Jones and Mr 
Smith’s book is not only that, despite its 
brevity, it is the most thorough examina¬ 
tion of the siAjjeOt so far, but that it 
relates macro-economic theory firmly to 
the conditions that actually prevailed 
during the peak jieriod of coloured 
immigration to Britain in the early 
19605 There is by now a fair amount 
of data on the location, occupations and 
household conditions of immigrants 
from the new Commonwealth ; infor¬ 
mation on their earning, sfiending and 
savings habits is less plentiful or reliable, 
but this book makes the best of it 

The authors’ answer to the infl'abon 
charge is as follows. New Commonwealth 
immigrants make less demand on social 
capital than does the indigenous popu¬ 
lation because, on the whole, they live 
in old houses (thereby incidentally help¬ 
ing the former owners to move to new 
houses in the subnifis) ; liecause they 
themselves are comparatively young and 
their use of schools and maternity beds 
is more than offset by their small 
demands on the services for the old To 
be precise, tbe authors calculate that 
the cdloured immigrant uses iq per cent 
less social capital than the Bnti^ lx>m 
(this calculation includes children born 
here to coloured mimigrants) Against 
this must he set any disadvantages that 
may aiise from the non-replacement of 
old houses and schools (or the non¬ 
redevelopment of their sites for more 
profitable purposes). 

The immigrant demand for industrial 
capital IS reckoned to be no higher than 
the average, but it is satisfied at a higher 
marginal cajntai cost This differential 
IS put at I per cent But against this 
may be set any increases in productivity 
achiev'ed through the availability of im¬ 
migrant labour in response to industrial 
needs which would not otherwise have 
been met Several economists, notably 
Kaldor and Kindelberger, have argued 
that Britain's poor economic performance 
IS due to an inelastic labour supply ; but 
Mrs Jones and Mr Smith are rightly 
cautious of swallowing this whole Tlieir 
detailed analysis of Che jobs done by 
coloured immigrants is unfortunately 
(through no fault of their own) not 
detailed enough to test how far the 
presence of immigrant labour has or has 
not improved economic perfonnance, but 
they do show Chat it does not seem to 
have held down wage rates—anoliher 
familiar criticism of immigrant labour, 
chough surely incompatible with the 
inflation theory. 

Of all economic theories about immi¬ 
gration, the simplest is the pure free 
market view that free movement of 
labour across international boundaries 
must be beneficial. Yet many “ free 
market ” enthusia^, notably Mr Enoch 
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Powell, are at pains to argue the con¬ 
tradictory case Tlie Institute of 
Economic Affairs, that .well known club 
of free-marketeers, has invited several 
econoqusts, not all of the same hue, for 
their views. None support uninhibited 
immigration. The Institute has had the 
magnanimity to include an essay by Mr 
David Collard, of Bristol University, who 
once published a Fabian pamphlet 
criticising lEA publications He, like 
Mrs Jones and Mr Smlith, argues against 
die piessimistic Mishan view ■ Dr Mi^ian 
IS the author of another essay, repeating 
the theories he first put forward in con¬ 
junction with Dr Lionel Needlenian It 
all seems to lioil down to the fact that 
the economic balance sheet can only add 
up to the sum of whatever you put m 
It And this depends as much on social 
and political as economic preferences 

TO THE LAST DETAIL 

Robert Adam 

By Doreen Yarwood 
Dcnl 231 pages 50s 

There can never have been an architect 
who produced more—alive or dead— 
than Robert Adam His name iiiav not 
be quite the household word that Mrs 
Yarwood suggests k is, hut it is cei- 
tamlv an interior decorator’s bv-word 
Like the architects of today, Adam, with 
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Second edition 
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You can see these companies listed in 
this new directory 

US parents showing international 
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parents.) 
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the publishers 
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(UK Edition) 1070, price CIS: Who Owns 
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his assistants and craftsmen, designed 
every detail—carpets, furniture, door 
handles—for his houses and, at his best, 
produced a satisfying and (liarniuiglv 
gay environment that has been equalled 
hv no subsequent development in 
“ gracious living ” 

Adam built mansions throughout the 
c-ountiy from Devonshire and Worcester¬ 
shire through London to Yorkshire, 
" commuting by post-chaise ” to his 
native .Scotland (It can he argued that 
he has been file mo.sit influential Scots¬ 
man ever to descend on England ) One 
of fhe most useful features of this Ixsok 
IS a dcs'criptive list of the considerable 
number of .Adam buildings that have 
survived the two centuries since he was 
at work For the rest, it is a readable and 
fairly brief account of his life and the 
influenres that sh.iped his genius, with 
a fine—if, perhaps inevitably, somewhat 
familiar—collection of illustrations of 
his achievements 

HASTY HISTORY 

The Eternal Quest: 

The Story of the Great Naturalists 
By Alexander B. Adams 
Constable. 309 pages 70s 

Mr .Adams gallops breathlessly through 
the development of natural history, up 
to the point where the 1970s 
rediscovered it and renamed it “ conser¬ 
vation ” It IS huff, huff, pant, pant all 
the way ; which is a great pity liecause 
the naturalists from Copernicus onwards 
are a remarkable enough collection of 
men to hold a reader’s interest without 
having to he buttonholed by Mr Adams 
at every stage to make sure he really 
IS paving attention. It is irritating 
enough to be told that “ Dr Robert 
Darwin was not e^ipecially satisfied with 
his young son, Charles Robert Darwin,” 
hut at least some evidence is produced 
to justify_ the claim But what about 


“ two young foreigners ” (Alexander 
von Hurnl^lt and Aim6 Bonpland) “ in 
June, 1799, restlessly waiting for the pac¬ 
ket boat Pizarro to leave for "Venezuela 
and Cuba.” How does he know 
they were waiting ? The boat could as 
easily 'have been waiting for them. And 
even suppose they were waiting, how 
does Mr Adams know they were rest¬ 
less ^ Come to that, .how does he know 
that the men who painted the 
caves at Lascaux “ did not know 
what made the dder helpless when its 
blocxl poured ?” On the contrary, as 
professional huntCrs, skinning and 
butchering carcases from babyhood, the 
cave men very probably knew more 
afxjut animal anatomy and its vulner¬ 
able points than many later town-bred 
generations Mr Adams is a past 
president of the Nature Conservancy in 
Washington, an expert on national 
parks, and a biographer of Audubon 
He should not have confused populari¬ 
sing with polhoihng. 

MARX LIVES 

The Marxian Revolutionary Idea 

By Rolicrt C Tucker 

Allen and Unwin. 251 page.s. 35s 

Marx Est Mort 

By Jean-Mane Benoist 

Editions Gallimard, Pans 251 pages 

And still they come No doubt, Marxists 
will have cheir own—iiiatenahsi—inter¬ 
pretation of the extraoidinary outburst 
111 r«ent years of a new, sustained and 
highly poleniica'I deflate on Marxism 
after a jienod of relative quiescence. 
One of the most inteiestmg features of 
this deflate is the rcvivctl interest in 
Marx’s early writings Tins lias led to an 
attempt to le-evaluate lioth his ainncc- 
tion with the mainstream of German 
philosophy and his relevance to the con¬ 
troversies of today, between different 
gioups of cxiimiiuni.st jxiliticians and 
parties as well as between different types 
of radical theorists. 

Muck of the literature to which this 
has given rise is extilaondinai ily hard to 
follow excejjt for aficionados Professor 
Tucker’s new book—in a sense a sequel 
to his “ Philosophy and Myth in Karl 
Marx ”—IS an honourable exception. 
Although the style is not particularly dis¬ 
tinguished (and some turns of phrase 
that grate on English ears might have 
been changed for this edition), he is at 
least thoroughly comprehensible. Indeed, 
one knows of no other recent book that 
can be so Wholeheartedly recommended 
as a quick introduction to the extremely 
complicated debates on, for example, 
Marx and alienation, the relation of the 
early Marx to the Marx of “ Capital,” 
Continued on page 55 
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BASF latest LH hifi tape brings recording 
studio qualities to the home. 
Radio and television stations in over 100 
countries throughout the world use BASF 

magnetic tapes. 


1934 — Berlin Radio Exhibition: 
BASF launched the first magnetic 
recording tape produced on an 
industrial scale. An historic 
moment for communications. 
Ever since then the tape has 



been further developed. Today 
BASF LH hifi tape guarantees 
recordings of a quality unknown 


only a few years ago. 

This improved standard is enjoyed 
by radio stations, recording 
studios, and tape enthusiasts 
as weil. 

BASF has developed magnetic 
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specialized application: computer 
tapes, video tapes, and compact 
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with equipment manufacturers, 
and the film, radio and television 
industries 
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, read the press these days, you'd think 
thatisP was all trekking across%.e Arctic ice floes, 
with a sloiqh and a pack of husl<li5,s 

Well, ttiey were among the very first oil companies to 
search for oil in Northern Alaska, where the North Slope 
discovery has now proved to he one of the largest oil-fields 
in the world. (For the record, BP were also first with the 
North Sea Gas discoveries). 

And this was just the preludi’ tor a n^arketing 
thrust into the U.S., home of the giants of tlie oil business. 
But BP say a little competition never did anyone any i'l.irm 

BP believe you've got to be as adventuious developing 
oil as finding it So they're hammering at the new 
frontiers. Pioneering a synthetic oil for the Concorde 
Forcing through new pumping techniques 
on the forecourt. Even using oil 
to grow protein 

BP like to think that the pioneering, 
thrusting spirit ot Alaska is evident 
throughout everything they do. 

BP do tilings Alaska style 
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Marx in the 18tJ0s 


the loles u Lenin and Stalm in Marxian 
levolutionjry theory, the relevance of 
Marxism o the under-develojjed world 
and niaiy other aspects of this 
ajiparerttl' ever-live .suLject 

Piofessti 'I'ucker Ijelongs to the 
humanist school of Marxian scholars. 
Maix tinned Hegel upside-down , that 
IS, he tuned history from the self-reali¬ 
sation of the Spirit, as it had Ixren in 
Hegel, nto a process of material 
produi ti»ii carried on l>v man leading 
him finaly to a state of “ .self-fulfilment 
in creati/e activity and aesthetic ex[>en- 
erii e of .the no longer alienated world 
surrouncing him” Although the con¬ 
cept of ihenation is not to lie found in 
the mature Marx. Professor Tucker 
ranges l.iiiLself with those who see con¬ 
tinuity with .the later work through the 
evolution of the analyilis of the division 
of labour m pre-capitalist .society “ at the 
end of history ” in a form cleansed of 
Its alienating i haracter Despite his 
scorn of LTtopias when they became 
blueprints for constructions of small- 
scale experiments not in the mainstream 
of history (“ behind the back of 
society ”), Marx, according to Profes¬ 
sor Tucker, was a Utopian m a larger 
s-en.se • 'he visualised an ultimate " aboli¬ 
tion of labour ” and creative leisure as 
the piost-'h'istorical form of human 
existence. 

Monsieur Benoist’s brand of Marx¬ 
ism IS difficult to make out. The style— 
a common feature of modern French 
philosophical writing—is extremely 
allusive and involved ; and while the 
author appears to be inspired by a 
humanist approach, he also seems to 
share some of Althusser’.s ideas His 
“ Marx is dead,” which like Nietzsche’s 
‘‘ God IS dead ” may at first sound blas¬ 
phemous to a true believer, is meant to 
apply to the disappearance of the Marx 
totem erected by all those who, .through 
an appetite for power, have understood 
him as intolerant, fanatica.1 and doctrin¬ 
aire, and have, in fact, so made him He 
pleads for a return to a true reading of 
Marx, .the constant seeker This book 


IS a testimomal to the motives of its 
author and, perhapw, of his hero (at least 
in his youth)—byit it shows little aware¬ 
ness of Marx’s role as the sorcerer’s 
apprentice 

EDUCATION SHORT LIST 

'Fhe Education Act 1870 by Eric Rich 
(Longmans, 20s) This is the most 
informative account of this formative 
act to have emerged in the flood of 
retriispective surveys of English educa¬ 
tion that has been let kiose to celebrate 
this centenary year An excellent 
account of why Gladstone and Forstei 
decided to go ahead with wfiat was 
in political terms a thoioughly un¬ 
rewarding exercise in tlie face of 
considerable, if divided, opposition 
Solid, useful, but also mercifully brief 
Students in Conflict bv Tessa Bl'ack- 
stone and otlicrs (Weidenfeld &. 
Xicolson, 65s) One tends to get the 
impression that vyhile one batch of 
students at the laindon School of 
Econoniics is involved in a particular 
sil-in, another butuh is busy developing 
their .social science exjiertise by analy¬ 
sing Its causes In toby tins was 
certainlv tiue this Ixxik is the result 
of .1 survev of attitudes in LSE during 
the March .stiike and sit-in The 
students and situation in LSE have 
t'iianged so fast since that date that any 
such lesearch is inevitably soinewliat out 
of date, but this is a fascinating dis- 
.section of LSE's {xilitical way of life 
Four Hundred Years of English Educa¬ 
tion by W. H G Aiiuv'tage (Cambridge 
University Press, 40s clofli'lxiund, 20s 
paiierlxiund) Not so much a centenarv 
elfoit, more an u[xl.iting (the second 
etlition) of Professor .\rni> tage's orderly 
account of the historv of cslui ation from 
1503 Competent and c'hatty 
The Labour Party and the Reorgauusa- 
tion of Secondary Education, 1918-1965 
by Michael Parkmstin (Routledge &. 
Kegan Paul, 25s) A histoiical narrative, 
with a brief com hiding attempt to 
weigh up the influent c of the Labour 
party’s philosophy on the movement 
towards comprehensive education This 
book ends with the issuing of the famous 
circular on reorganisation in 1965. The 
Tones have just withdrawn this, so Mr 
Parkinson’s book has been rapidly 
transformed from background reading 
to past history 

Educational Documents, 800-1816 by 
D. W. Sylvester (Methuen, 60s cloth- 
bound, 30s paperbound). A really fasci¬ 
nating collection, ranging from extracts 
from Aelfric’s Colloquy of 1007 (pupils 
were little diplomats then : “ We would 
rather be flogged while learning than 
remain ignorant ; but we know that you 
will be kind to us and not flog us . . .”) 
to delightful discussions of the merits of 
Crand Tour : nice illustrations, too 
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Sour Grapes 


Europf’s long, hot summrr 
makes it look as if 1970 will 
be a good vintage year for wine, 
But a bumper crop would be a 
mixed blessing A run-of-thc- 
mill wine surplus has already 
developed at a time wh'cn labour 
and production costs have been 
rising so rapidly that growers 
are having trouble making ends 
meet But fur quality wines a 
good year now would come as 
a great relief to merchants who 
find that demand has never been 
so high, and who are running 
low on stocks. As the peasant 
crop becomes dccreasingly pro¬ 
fitable, cheap wines will become 
progressively scarcer and within 
a decade wine could be toppled 
as Europe's everyday drink, 
pricing Itself off rhe table But 
the future of wine as a luxury 
drink seems assured. 

The EEC is the world’s largest 
market for wine Member coun¬ 
tries grow just on half the 
world’s total production, but 
demand within the community 
consistently outstrips supply, and 
the EEC imports 250 mn gallons 
a year France, surprisingly, is 
the largest importer, shipping 
most of Its wine from North 
Africa. The most profitable 
export markets wi|hin the com¬ 


munity are grapeless Belgium 
and Holland Under the com 
mon wine policy, worked out 
only rliis year and just coming 
into operation, all tariff and 
quota barriers have been 
knocked away although internal 
excise duties still vary greatly 
Italy has kt pt the doubtful prac- 
tici of piimng a higher excise 
duty on imported wines than 
on hotne-grown ones This has 
raised protests from other mem¬ 
bers who claim, quite under¬ 
standably, that this IS nothing 
more than a tariff by another 
name 'ITie common policy tries 
to establish EEC rules for 
chemical additives and purity 
standards and to reach a 
iintfoim alcoholic strength in 
wines It also makes a vain 
attempt to fix somi kind of 
minimum quality 

British entry to the EEC 
would be greatly welcomed by 
the community’s vintners They 
would capture a good deal of 
trade from Spain and Portugal, 
whose cheap table wines would 
find It hard to break through a 
tariff barrier The wine industry 
in Commonwealth couiitnes, 
mainly Cyprus and Australia, 
would also suffer a setback 
At the moment their wines enjoy 


very favourable excuse * rates, 
especially on fortified wines 
About 6} mn gallons come in 
each year under these preferen¬ 
tial rates of duty, but since their 
retail price is not significantly 
cheaper than European wines 
they would almost certainly be 
uncompetitive on a free market 
The British market is a large one 
for a country that produces 
virtually no wine 

Britain’s imports are running 
at 34 mn gallons a year , even the 
United States only imports 22 
mn gallons. But, after ten growth 
years, the market in Britain 
has begun to stagnate The high 
■ ate of duty (1IC2 10s a gallon) 
IS usually blamed for this 
The slack in the market also 
ha.s something to do with the 
rough and low standard of many 
of the table wines now marketed 
in Britain These skimpy 
branded wines are a sharp con- 
tiast to the usual British tasti 
for sweet, fortified wine.s Britain 
takes 6u% of the world’s .sherry ■ 
a total of g mil gallons a year 
ft IS also the second largest out¬ 
let for port Both these drinks, 
already suffering from high 
(iroduction costs, would noi 
find It easy to sell against com- 
miinitj tariffs 

Algeria in trouble 

But the biggest vnctims of the 
common wine policy have been 
the North Afncan coiintiies' 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia 
whose industry was long tied to 
the I'rench penchant for mixing 
wines Once these countries 
accounted for fioVu of the inter¬ 
national wine trade, but in the 
last ten years their sales have 
halved Exclusion from the EEC 
and, more recently, their deci¬ 


sion not to devtlue along with 
the French frat, have left the 
wines of North Africa uncom¬ 
petitive 

With the throt of a surplus 
appearing in Fence itself, the 
French governmat has now cut 
back on the od practice of 
using imported vines to bulk 
out the French larvest. It has 
ordered that th country of 
origin be clearly Mbelled on all 
imported wines. Because the 
North African couttnes are pre¬ 
dominantly Mosloa and thus 
teetotal, there' has ieen no home 
market to fall ba:k on. The 
result has been a collapse of 
the industry This has already 
halved the acreage under wine 
III Algeria and crated 10 mn 
man hours of new unemploy¬ 
ment a year To aleviatc this, 
Algeria is changing over to the 
growing market for fresh table 
grapes 

About ttiii ton of grapes 
are grown in the vorld from 
vines coveiing ar, mi acres, an 
are.i almost half tie si/e of 
Britain Although 80% of 
this crop ends up as wine, the 
demand for grapes as fruit now 
accounts for 7 mn tins and is 
the fastest growing market for 
the rrop Unfortunat-lv, table 
gra|K-s require a diffex-nt vine , 
and a disiiiclinal ion tosenib nut 
and replant has made many 
gioweis slow to switcli to the 
more lucrative fruit market 

Most wine is drunk not far 
from where it is grown Inter¬ 
national trade accounts for only 
10% of total harvests But it 
IS always the more expensive, 
better quality and mure profit¬ 
able w'lnes that are exported 
The prices of good wines (and 
labels) from Bordeaux, Burgundy 
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and the better C'rman vineyards 
have been pihing ahead at 
almost 1(1% ayear Although 
rhe demand g>ws, there is no 
way of iiicreang rhe vines in 
these areas whout rhe t|uality 
ileteriorating 

Buying wne futures 

Prices ha\e recently been 
hotjsteci by n appearance in 
the Ignited Stales of what 
amounts to a omniodtty market 
for wines wtl well known and 
controlled naies In order to 
be sure of tiipply, American 
buyers has enow fostcretl the 
absurd praace of buying a 
crop, much s peas are bought 
for canning, while the grape is 
still on ihe 'ine and often up 
to SIX ssieksiefore it is picked 
Ill this way .he buyers take no 
account ol te climatir vagarie.s 
that can riii the vines in the 
late suniiiK r or in the last few 
(lays before picking Even less 
atleniioii is paid to the pussi- 
bilitv of the wine being poorly 
made Noietheless this prac- 
iitc has bcome so widespread 
that last yai 90V0 of the 
ami lilted leaujolais crop was 
bought whil- still on the vine. 
Kids ail iirw being taken for 
I hi 1070 h.Tvcst ; the speciila- 
tisi ciinti.its will probably 
ihaiige hauls .several times 
111 lore the ssine is pressed, 
accordini; io|)io|)li s hopes and 
feais 

li IS to (It inoii wine into 
this piuiligid laiegoiy that the 
I'll nth all trying to step up 
their (|uali^ controls .At the 
moiiieni only a third of the 
1.(00 inn cplluns grown a yeai 
III I'lanre carries a guaiantti 
of (jiiahty It IS these wines 
that account For almost all of 



You can rationalise the bottling 


France’s 70, mn gallons of 
exports. 

But it is not only for the 
international markets that the 
, French are trying to stimulate 
'quality. Their home market, 
which has been sadly stationary 
for almost a century, has sud¬ 
denly taken a downturn over the 
past few years. One reasoii for 
this is that the ipiahty of cheap 
wines has been piogressively 
dcteilocating N'ines are benli' 
increasingly tiaiisplainetl on to 
open soil, where they arc casiei 
and cheaper to work than on 
steep h'l'll faces; but quality has 
suffered accorditq;ly. As a resiilt 
of this, and aided bv tin ixten- 
sivc and spine-chilling gaiil'lisi 
campaign against alcoholism, 
beer is gaining popularity at 
the expense of wine, as indeed 
It is in most wine drinking 
countries In Italy, beer con¬ 
sumption IS growing at io% a 
year and in Spain at a massive 
20% 

Italy cuts prices 

In the face of the beer threat, 
the Italian wine trade has been 
intent on keeping wine as cheap 
and competitive as possible, 
regardless of quality Italy is 
the largest vintner with one of 
the hipest consumptions pei 
head and a trade that has 
expanded very greatly since the 
war But Italy, alone, has no 
quality control standards, and 
no strict control of names And 
.some bizarre eoiin cases havi 
shown what the Italians are pre¬ 
pared to put into their wines 
III addition to giape juices 

But sooner or later there will 
have to be a closer administra¬ 
tive control The wiiu market 


within till F.l'XI IS not growing 
As the standard of living 
improves, people tend not to 
drink mori wines but to dunk 
better quality wines It is for 
this longer term market that 
the French are preparing 

The major problem lac mg the 
industry is controlling labour 
costs In France alone then 
.ire ()ho,ooo registered groweis, 
and one jicrviii in seven of the 
coiiiitiy '-. population is three tiv 
concerned with viticiilluie This 
IS the soil of labour force that 
IS needed no get the best, under 
Eutopeari conrlitions, out of such 
a delicate and uncortaan crop as 
the grape But much of this 
agricultural work force is gcstiiig 
hiietl to safer and better paid 
mdustnal jobs w'here a late frost 
01 sudden had does not wipe out 
the year’s work 

In J lanci this movement off 
tin land is necessary economic¬ 
ally and IS being ofhnallv 
eiicouiagccl In Germany th< 
attraeiions ol indusiry are such 
that alaniiiiigly few of the 
vuuiigi r gi ner.ition are going 
into vTliciilture , costs are spiral¬ 
ling and it IS feared that many 
of the old skills are being lost. 

Pe.sticides, fertilisers and irri¬ 
gation schemes have helped to 
case the problem by pushing up 
yields. Over the past ten years 
the productivity of most vines 
within the EEC has increased 
by 4o','i, But the upper limit 
to this IS being reached, and the 
leal jirobleni is now' showing 
through theie is no alternative 
111 wine making to skill and 
labour and there can be 
little furthet absorption of costs 
I he fear is that should the cost 
of wine double in the next ten 
years, it vs'ill price itself out of 


the market as rhe everyday 
European drink, replaced by 
beer brewed in modem, highly 
automated plants. But the scope 
fot dm rationalisation that the 
brewing industry has gone 
Ihiough III the jiast decade is 
simply not there for wine 

Still, some tilings can be done 
to protect the tndusrry frtnn wild 
hiiciuations 111 prices and pros¬ 
pects West Gennany operates a 
wme stabilisation fund that 
raises money from a levy on 
vines to finance research into 
way.s of increasing yields and 
jiiomoniig consumption More 
important, the fund gives easy 
credit 10 growers while fheii 
capital IS tied up in maturing 
wine I't also buys Cheap wme in 
bulk and proce.sses it m central, 
highly industrialised plant, cut¬ 
ting costs significantly 

Although Spain and South 
Africa have much the same 
system, it is the American wm< 
industry that is predictably the 
most modernised California 
produces 85% of ' Ameri¬ 
can wine, much of 11 of a high 
and constant quality Earge 
plantalioiis are centrally run , 
and great atiention is taken with 
marketing under a few well 
aidvertised names, unlike the bi - 
wildcnng list of European wines 
California pays no deference lo 
V'lntage years, every year, it is 
claimed, California has such 
giKicI and constant weather that 
the vintage quality is always 
reached and the crop varies only 
a little Believe 11 01 not, this is 
the way the bulk of the industry 
must move away from wine as 
a peasant crop, grown with 
mystery and skill, towards a 
standard, mdustnali.sed prcxiuct 



and storing of wine . but the growing's more idiosyncratic 


Who are the beer drinkers? 

Gallons per adult per year 


Czechoslovakia 28 4 

West Germany 28 0 

Belgium 27.0 

Australia 251 

New Zealand 24 2 

Austria 22 7 

Britain 20 5 

Danmark 200 

Switzerland 16 8 

Canada 14 9 

USA 13 9 

Netherlands 9 7 

France 9 0 

Sweden 8 9 

Norway 6 5 

Mexico 6 1 

Chile 4 3 

Italy 2 4 

Argentina 2 3 
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Choo may not know 
all about the growth of 
local industry ... 

But she could tell 
you the way to 

^THE 

CHARTERED 
BANK’ 



The Chartered Bank is as much a part 
of Singapore’s life as the orchid girls who 
trim and pack their fragile, exotic wares 
safe for airlifting to every part of the 
world. We have twelve branches in 
Singapore city—and eight more spread 
over the island. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidi¬ 
aries and associates, forms the largest 
British Bank in the East, where it has 


operated for more than a century. Each 
otfice IS a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or 
America. Each too is an international bank, 
keeping its expert knowledge readily 
available to the other members of the 
group. As a result here in the United 
Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled infor¬ 
mation service covering export and 
investment opportunities abroad. 


The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 1853 ) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited 
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My Government's Concern 

Mr Heath won the election on economic policy, and economic policy, 
particularly comfortable sort, was at the heart of the Queen's speech 


of a not 


» ft needs ii bit of reading between the lines to see how Mi 
Heath intends to put those traditional phrases about 
strengthening the economy and curbing inflation into 
effect ft IS one thing to promise tax cuts to stimulate 
enterprise, and quite another to decide which industries are 
to lose the govemment-paid-for-goodies they have grown 
aecustomed to The C'-onservatives' pre-election plans 
a>«umed that then- were two places where quick and size¬ 
able t;ix savings could be made by ending farm subsidies 
and replacing them by a system of import levies that would 
bring the prices of imported food up to those of Bntish 
I produce, and by ending investment grants. The former, 

' to judge from the Queen’s speech, is out for the moment 
while the CJovemment talks the levy system over with the 
farmers That leaves the investment grants 

Btickroom Tory thinking was to abolhsh these altogether 
They are now running at a gross rate of ^£6oo million a 
year, but at a net rate of only just over half that figure 
after corjxiration tax has taken its cut Except in the 
really sick and sorry areas, the pre-election intention was 
not to put anything in their place, i-xcept possibly more 
liberal depreciation allowances I'he money saved would 
, then be u.s<-d to provide what the Queen’s speech rather 
ambiguously describes as “ new incenliv'es to saving,” by 
cutting the tax rates on unearned income. The theory is 
that once income from dividends ceases to be taxed at a 
jienal rate, a big dLsincentive to investing in industry will be 
removed and companies will find it easier to raise money 
for expansion in the market instead of having to finance 
, a high proportion of it, as they do now, out of retained 
j profits, with the Government, one way or another, making 
up the shortfall. 

Sums never work out in real life as neatly as they do on 
a computer. Nevertheless, there is a fairly close fit between 
the Tories’ electoral ideas about tax changes and stimulants 
for investment, and the programme outlined in the Queen’s 
speech. Getting rid of Government subsidies for investment 
and throwing companies back on the untender mercies of 
a capital market plump with a new inflow of savings leaves 
,|tthe mark<-t, and not the Government, to sort out which 
industries and which managements deserve, on their record, 
to be supported and which do not. It is not a decision that 
civil servants, usually without either market or industrial 
experience, should ever have been asked to make 

The market, however, dispenses a very rough sort of 


justice that believes not only in kicking a man when he i.s 
down, but in putting the boot in at the earliest sign h<- is 
slipping. This gives a special need for an effective regional 
development policy for depressed areas, and that means 
.some genuinely new thinking on the whole .subject 
Development and grey areas, with their run-down ‘air and 
decaying infrastructure, tend to repel all but the hardiest - 
as the Queen’s sjiecch recognises when it talks about 
improving their amenities But the real problem is that the 
traditional incentives, normally investment grants and 
.subsidies of one sort oi another, appeal most to the mosi 
capital-intensive mdustries which move ihoiisimds of men 
into the area for a brief flurry of construction in i>id« r to 
build massive plant that is then operated comfortably by a 
couple of hundred men and a tea-lady. This sort of invest¬ 
ment looks good on the record, but creates few new jobs, 
as any development area can testify. 

What IS needed for development areas ar<- concessions 
that do not actively discourage labour-intensive industries 
from setting up there, as the traditional forms of investment 
subsidies clearly do. It is jobs that thest- areas chiefly need, 
and It IS now the service industries that generate the fastest- 
growing demand for labour 'I'he old Maudling theory of 
free depreciation in dcprcs.sed areas, w-hich has now been 
revived, does not completely meet the bill, but some of the 
newer and not-yet-fashionable ideas like special conce.v 
sionary rates of corporation tax are probably nearer the 
mark. It will be a major test of Mr Heath and Mr 
Macleod if the definitive Tory policy, when it appears, has 
some genuinely new thinking in it. 

Indu.Strial retraining has never been a vote-catcher, but 
the emphasis now being put on it suggests that the new 
Government may be screwing itself up to be tougher witli 
declining industries and burnt-out companies than Mr 
Wilson was, or indeed the Tories themselve.s were when 
they were last in power. The cure for unemployment 
caused by the shutdown of declining industnes is, obviously, 
to retrain the young and able. But, as everyone knows, 
retraining, for a decade past, is a good idea that has not 
come off properly. Some junior minister is going to have 
to put in a lot of devoted work for very little thanks or 
credit in order to put this right, but it is a crucial job 

There is very little in the speech about what the Govern¬ 
ment intends to do with industry other than stop interfenng 
unnecessarily in it. The cu.stomary Lalxiiir obeisance to 
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trchnology and the need to encourage it is not in the new 
Toiy Ixiok In its place is a curt reminder that “ vigon>us 
c oinpetition is the best safeguard for the consumer,” and 
good company law the Ixst safeguard for the investor. 
Some boards of directors vi/ho are grudgingly and 
reluctantly giving the veiy minimum of additional informa¬ 
tion screwed out of them by the 1967 companies act are 
going to hate tlie ]iiomise of another review of (onipan\ 
law, particularly when it is fairly obvious that this is going 
to make them disclose even nwire, and could ainceivably 
make them account to their staff and the (Aiinmuiiity at 
large as well <is to their shareholders. If the Government 
also used the opportunity to clamp down on non-voting 
shares, and various .sorts of prefer/ed voting .shares, and 
if It at the same time bftnned the practice of allowing 
stockholders to hide Iiehmd nominees, it would earn many 
investors’ thanks. 

This does not add up to a particularly comfortable 
fomiula for growth and it has still to lie .seen wheth/ r the 
new Government will be as tough as its words 

Oil top of this. It is widely known that the Tories intend 


to increase the tax taW: from industry by measures yet 
unspecified, in order to pay for cuts in personal and indirect 
taxe.s on consumers. These tax cuts are, presumably, 
intended to take the public’s mind off jirices, so firmly 
planted in it by Mr Heath during the election campaign 
But he may not find memories arc so short, and, apart 
from it.s expressed belief in competition as the best form 
of consumer protection, the speech was drafted as if the 
price Lssiie had never been raised. 

There aie other loose ends. Nothing was said m the 
piogiarnme about the reorganisation of government 
departments. The Prime Minister has talked more than 
once since the election about cutting down on the number 
of civil .servants, just as he has also hinted that the 
nationalised industries may be made to borrow more from 
the market and lc« from the Treasury. And it is also fairly 
obvious that most of tlie major changes that would affect 
industry presume tax changes on a scale that can only be 
Lamed out in a Budget. So when ls the Budget that will 
produce the promised cuts in taxes and incentives to savings 
to be unveiled ? When does the mu.sic start ? 


And What About the Docks? 

The docks are still threatened with a national strike on July 14th. Not all the 
trouble has to do with wages 


I'he strike is, as usual, over a wage claim that does not 
quite mean what it says. When the dockers ask for a basic 
wage of £20 a week, they are in fact arguing about a 
notional basing (xiint from which earnings arc calculated 
and which has no existence in reality And when employers 
counter-offer with a 25 per cent increase in guarant«‘ed 
minimum earnings, bringing these up to ,£20 a week, 
they are not, as one might think from the figures, giving 
the dockers what they want. They aie in fact rejecting 
the dockiTs’ (laim and substituting a much lower offer of 
then own that may well be rejected in its turn. So what 
should the new Government do, remembering that although 
political reputations are not, unfortunately, made on the 
/)uayside, balance of payments crises are 

It was a Tory government that was worried enough 
about the state of the docks to create the National Port.s 
Council in the summer of 1964, charged with rationalrsing 
them. B'our months later, before the council had even 
found its feet. Labour came back into power, committed 
Itself, none too enthusiastically, to nationalisation and 
held up any more ambitious reorganisation plans. No time, 
however, was found for legislation until this year. The 
.sub.sequeni Castle-Marsh-Mulley ports bill had its faults 
but It did offer a means of shaking up the worst-run dorks, 
which were the publicly-owned ones lun by the least 
e.fficient sort of public body. 

Shipowners and dockers alike were relieved when the 
bill was published Whatever they might have said about 
it in pubhc. It did at least mean the uncertainty was over. 
But in the end it was not, because the bill died with the 
last Parliament. Seeing a new Minister of Transport, Mr 
John Peytfin, who has little dockland experience, the 
industry feels that it is back where it began, at the fag-end 
of any government’s queue of priorities. Morale is at rock 
bottom. But there really is no reason for it to be so^ow. 


The Ports Council has suffieienl powers already (<> do a 
great deal, provided it gets Government backing, and as a 
Tory creation it has every right to expect this The couiutI 
can force reorganisation .schemes on the boards of port.s 
In Its early days it did this Liverp/xil offeted to cut the 
members representing u.ser mterests Ironi 24 to 12 But 12 
out of a total lioard membership of id is uki manv. 

Another problem is the proliferation of employers 450 
arc repre.sented by the National Association of Port 
Lniployers in the current negotiations to prevent the 
national dock .strike This is unworkable, but here again 
there is already legislation, this lime the D(x;ks and 
Harbours Act, 1966, which has never been u.sed fulls The 
Humber has cut the number of its employers from 2‘jo 
to 30 but 'JO IS still too many 

Some new legLslalion will .still be needed For one thing, 
the NPC is not responsible for labour, although .U60 million 
is spent on capital investment in the docks e.aeh year, 
largely of a sort that dramalitally alters the demand for 
labour, along with £250 million on new ships by the 
British shipping industry 'I'he dockers’ current unrest is 
not )u.st about their pre.senl pay crisis. Among other catrses 
for concern is the decline in the work available for them, 
accelerated by the setting up of depots for handling cargo 
outside the ports, which tend to be manned by non¬ 
dockers At the same time the employers’ guarantee of 
employment until eternity gives them a unique bargaining 
position. What us needed is the development of a proper 
career structure in the docks, with dockers becoming .salaried 
employees. But where’s the man to run a revived, 
reinforced Ports Council ? The present chairman. Sir 
Arthur Kirby, has done a good job through a difficult 
period but he is now 71. Mrs Castle found Mr Peter 
Parker to replace him. Mr Peyton has to find at least 
a Parkcr-substitute. 
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Widening Whitehall's Corridors 

There is a good chance that Mr Heath and Mr Macleod will take the right steps to improve 
the economic debate in Whitehall. There are some things they shouldn't do, too 


A wind of change is due to blow through the length of 
Whitehall. Streamlining, efficiency, outside advisers, 
PPB (production project budgeting). these catchwords 
are beloved of some of Mr Heath’s new men, and they 
are already making civil servants twitchy. But an even 
more fundamental shake-up is urgently needed in the 
corridors of economic policymaking. The biggest disservice 
that official advice-givers have rendered is to keep them¬ 
selves to themselves, over-fearful of outside cnticLsm, over¬ 
confident of their own abilities, and desperately war>’ of 
new ideas. Whitehall, even in 1970, is still rather a stuffy 
old place. 

Of course, civil scr\'ants say they arc more flexible in 
their thinking than you might think. Advisers at the 
Treasury argue that, in any case, their role is exaggerated 
by the newspapeis. They complain that they are blamed 
wrongl> for unfortunate policies 01 pronouncements b> 
the authorities. You cannot deduce the views, they sa>, 
of any one of them from what comes out in any 
Chancellor’s action-s In the first place, they don’t ncce.s- 
sanly speak with one voice in policy discussions some¬ 
times tiiere are shades of differences (they don’t put it 
more stionglyl But even if advice is unanimous, the 
politicians may brush it asitle a C^haricelloi of tht 
Exchequer is the action-taker and, in the woids of one 
Treasury offitial, “his decision may corre.spond exactly 
with none of the advice given to him ’’ 

Even so, that advice has to be given And is it 
practical to ask those same faceless men in Whitehall who 
served at the elbows of Mr Wil.son’s ministers to switch 
their minds overnight to completely changed priorities ? 
The tendency in such dizzy circumstances must be for 
them to try to pull back from any extremes in economic 
thinking to the worn centre path, whereas sometimes 
a firm thrust in one direction is what is needed. It 
is a delusion that the wisdom of public officials will always 
necc.ssarilv shape economic events for the public good. 

Nevertheless Mr Macleod should not feel dismayed. 
He has taken over a Treasury that is in a more sophisticated 
.shape than the one his Tory piedetessor, Mr Reginald 
Maudling, stepped out of in October, 1964—despite the 
efforts of the Labour government to demote it by the 
iH-fated experiment of establishing a Department of 
Economic Affairs as a rival. The British statistical apparatus 
has been improved quite a lot—although it comes nowhere 
near the standards of tne American equivalent and has 
shown itself at its worst to Mi Macleod, with some crazy 
discrepancies in national income accounting. Uiidei the 
more numerate approach of the Permanent Secretary at 
the Treasury, Sir Douglas Allen, forecasting is being 
done on a more formal, computerised basis , and there 
arc more experienced, economically-trained men around 

But too little attention is still paid in Whitehall to 
industrial and business economics, and too much to playing 
around with figures of aggregate demand, while neglecting 
the factors on the supply side. There is also too much 
compartmentalised thinking Short-term forecasting, for 



Macleod, Allen, Armstrong: language problems ? 


instance, is divorced from longer-term forecasting, although, 
as any managing director knows (and running an economy 
IS not all that diffcient fiom running a company), the two 
must be made to marry. Mr Heath has recognised the 
need for some practical changes along the Whitehall 
corridors by inviting a group of businessmen to enter them. 

There are other things that Mr Heath or Mr Macleod 
ought to do to get economic management on a better 
ffKiting. But first, there is one thing they should not df) 
thev should not emulate Mr Wilson’s (and Mr Nixon's) 
unconfideni obsession with special full investigations 
imo almost every subject under thi- sun 7 'he histoiy of 
Brittsh etonomit reports by myal commissions and their 
like IS pathetic. The mo.st woikmanlike of these in the 
past fifteen years w.ts that of the royal commission on th<‘ 
taxation of profits ,md income—which took, incidentally 
nearlv foui-and-a-half veais to prepare. Yet, .ilthough 
the majority <if the inv’cstigators weie again.st either a 
capital gains tax or corporation tax, both are now in use 
And what of the Radcliffe coniniittec’s stiifev of the 
wot king of the Bnltsh monetary svstem ^ ApfKunted in 
May, 1957, when the politual atmosphere was infliienred 
by a Ghtincellor of the Exchequer, NIr Thoineyeroft, who 
held ideas about the cjuantity theorv' of money but resigned 
shortly after the survey began, this committee, limitmg its 
investigation to opinion-taking and neglecting any empirical 
analysis, rc-jected the theory and focused on total pres.sure 
of dem.uid in the system and general liquidity That 
Radcliffe rei>ort can justly b«* held responsible for .some 
of the most disastmus mistakes of the 1960s. Its only 
really v'aluable contribution was to .show up the inadequacy 
of the statistical material, which has now been at least 
partially rectified 

Anothei coininittee appiinted by a Chancellor, a three- 
man affair under Mr Gordon Richardson, took only ten 
months to report in February, 1964, on the undesirability 
of a value-added lax in Biiiain This committee also 
limited Itself mainlv to opinion-sounding It interviewed 
a mass of icprescntatives of indu.stry, tmde as.sociations, 
nationalised industries and profes.sional oiganisations, and 
then said that it could find no valid reason for the 
introduction of a Vat in substitution for purchase tax. 
But some of the evidence was biased, and much of it w as 
unenlightened enough not to .see beyond administrative 
difficulties (a usual Bntish re.sponse to pniposed changej 
It was not a report that added greatly to economic thinking 

Yet an empirical approach doesn’t .xs.sure anything 
better. Profe.ssor Brian Reddaway did his be.st with Mr 
Roy Jenkins’s rcque.st for a big inquirv ('^16 pages, 120 
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tables) into the effects of the selective employment tax 
on the distnbutivc trades. But the conclusions added up 
to nothing more than that retail productivity has risen 
and margins have been squeezed since Set has been levied, 
.something that could have been predicted in advance and 
confirmed by simple checks. The time and money that 
went into that particular report were not well spent. 

Now that statistical information is more plentiful and 
available for research workers, either in government or 
at the universities, the justification for these mammoth 
formal exercises has gone. What is needed in their place 
is a testing-ground for frequent check-ups of the views 
being offered to ministers. The most illuminating reports 
on how the Americans manage their economy have come 
from hearings before the joint economic committee of 
Congress. Anything as exten.sive or as expensive as that 
cannot be contemplated under the British parliamentary 
system, but greater use should be made of fully-reported 
select parliamentary committees to look at particular aspects 
of economic management. 

Another Government priority should be to sort out what 
It wants from its economic staffing, which has been left 
pretty demoralised by the frequent shifting of responsi¬ 
bilities between departments under the last government 
and the tortured death of national planning. It should 
also try to attract some fairly young economists as 
temporary civil servants, injecting some bright ideas It 
could have some success in this if it unshackled the staff 
from civil service anonymity and left them more free to 
have open discussions with the outside world. The relation¬ 
ship between Whitehall and the City is something else 
to be decided. A Tory Government will want to hear 
the City’s views more loudly and clearly than Mr Wilson’s 
did, and be more ready to acknowledge that .sonic of the 
bnghtest young talent in the world of economics is to 
be found in the merchant banks. At the top of the 
City pyramid. Sir Leslie O’Brien’s present term of office 
as Governor of the Bank of England expires in I'Z months. 
Only age (he will then be 63) gfies against his reappoint¬ 
ment—and the possibility that the Tones could have 
ideas about a City man. If so, they might ask Lord 
Cromer to return, but he probably wants to keep his 
feet on Baring territory and his name is now anathema to 
the left. Other orthodox names in the running arc Sir John 


Stevens, Mr Gordon Richardson and Sir Kenneth Keith. 
But an intriguing possibility, now that he is out of political 
office and one that is already being talked about, is 
I.aboui’s millionaire cabinet minister Mr Harold Lever: his 
belief in entrepreneurship and market forces by no means 
quarrels with Tory thinking'. 

But the most important question to be answered is: 
what sort of circle of close economic advisers should this 
Government have ? There would be something to be said 
for restoring more power again to a semi-independent 
department like the National Economic Development 
Office, or building up a strong, wholly independent 
economic institute But now that the Treasury has collected 
all the forecasting chickens under its own roof, it is 
probably better to leave it that way, but force a more 
lively debate to develop within Whitehall itself. This could 
be done by setting up the equivalent of America’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, a small body of economLsts who, 
m this country, would be appointed by the Prime Minister 
and would be close to him and to the Chancellor, yet 
apart from any of the big ministries. A more probable 
step IS that Mr Heath will .set up a cabinet economic 
committee with Treasury and Bank officials on it alongside 
outside advisers. And it would not be .surprising if .Sir 
William Armstrong, who as head of the civil service 
has detached himself from economic policymaking, were 
brought back into the pictuie on such a committee. One 
of the problems in economics today is that of getting com¬ 
munications right and finding a common language llie 
econometrician is often unable to impart his find.s—and 
his judgment may lie, and often is, bad. Sir William 
could be a first-rate interpreter. 

It was a curious feature of Mr Roy Jenkin.s’s term 
at the Treasury that hi- made it even more cloistered than 
It was before This was despite the fact that he published 
far more forecasting figures than any previous Chancellor. 
He seemed reluctant to take the intellectual debate, whether 
It was with his civil servants, his fellow parliamentarians or 
with the out.side wot Id, beyond the realm of political 
po.ssibtlity. There is a good chance that Mr Iain Macleod 
will change this He may not always be prepared to show 
his hand—he is practised in the art of finesse in britlge- 
playing—but he is more likely to enjoy the indulgence erf 
post-mortems. 
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Up £10 mn in June after known debt 
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productivity* 
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Car produetlon 

Down 7% on last May, with the drop 
entirely in exports 
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up to date on New Zealand? 

Have you ever heard of a refrigerated sailing ship? 

The Dunedin was the first ship to carry a refrigerated cargo 
from New Zealand to Britain almost 90 years ago. Trade has 
flourished, but our country still needs overseas manufactured 
goods to maintain one of the highest standards of living in the 
world Which is where the National Bank comes in we have 
nearly 200 branches in New Zealand They keep us up-to-date 
on local market conditions, investment prospects, import/export 
needs, on profitable business or travel contacts; on all manner 
of useful facts and figures. All this information we will gladly 
pass on—to your trading benefit. 

Why not get in touch with us here m London ? Just for a start, 
weTI let you have a copy of our important periodical Review of 
the Economic Situation in New Zealand 

Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Our London Addrooa: S Moorgota, E.C.2. (Tol: 01-<06 8311) 
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The Canberras are for west Germany and South America, the Short Seacat is lust heading for a target 


Arms: distance and 
politics no object 


The amis salesmen <>f Britain are busy 
dnsrini? o/r tlieir lirocluires and data 
sheets -vvliKli last sear netted Cvtnf) 
iiiiHifin in e\jv>rt orders—-in .intit i- 
patirni of a record year as the new 
C!t>nseryative administration begins to 
think out just what changes m trverseas 
arms sales it is prepareiJ to make 

South African weapon contracts and 
east-of-Suez sales are clearly the two 
most jHshticalk interesting consequences 
foieshadowcd bv the change of Cioyein- 
ineiit But for the arms men, who these 
class are mostly to be found in aen>- 
space, theie are plenty of other oppoi- 
tiimties around 

The last time two Clommonvsealth 
I ountnes went to war with each other, 
India and Pakistan in ictbi), both an 
forces were disapjxwnted with their 
shooting The trouble was their weapons 
were designed to intercept high-flying 
bomhers So now a new missile, appro- 
jinatelv called Taildog, has been pio- 
duced by the Hawker Siddcley combine 
wh'ch IS sad to be iiiuih inoie effective, 
apparently bv using irifia-red homing 
sv stems And only last week the peace- 
losing Sss-.ss ail fence found that it 
didn't have enough moflev to biiv 
America’s lang-Tenico-\'ought Ayf) 
fighters The Swiss have trjo million 
to spend But for this they can onl> get 
"(O A7DS instead of the 70 required. So 
a fresh competition is to be held, 
protiablv' based on the cheaper Swedish 
Saab lo-", and the Anglo-French Jaguar 
an craft The British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion IS the ,\nglo end of this deal, but m 
the meantime the other print ipal British 
aircraft maker, Hawkci Siddeiev, is sug- 


gc'sting a puithase of lefurbishcd Hunter 
an craft 'I'hese, it is pioposed, can take 
over the roles curiently assigned to 
obsolete and Firitish-built \'aiiipirc and 
Venom jets which the Swiss are still 
using 

Refurbished aircraft may be rather 
down-the-niarket things so far as great 
powers aie conceiiied, but Britain has 
carved a niiilti-mdlion indu.stry for 
Itself in this way few weeks ago the 
tiustv twin-engined Canberra bombei 
celeJirated its 21st birthday b\ netting 
a i2-j)lanc older from Aigeiitiiia ftn 
the supply of updated and overhauled 
Canberras And the classic Hunter strike 
aircraft, of which 2,400 were built, .s 
today being refurbished to the niutua'l 
hericht of Hawker Siddeley and its over¬ 
seas custcrniers, the latest sale heie being 
an order from Chile for nine planes to 
add to the 21 Hunters it alreacJv has 

South America is probably a much 
more profltafjle place for the British arms 
salesman than South Africa will ever 
prov'e to lie For it is not simply a case 
of selling refurbished aircraft, or as in 
the case of the Brazilian navy an up¬ 
dated aircraft carrier, Vickers landed 
Itself a £sjo million contract in May for 
two nnssile-rarrymg destroyers for the 
Aigentiiie navy , the mi.ssiles were 
Sea Darts made by Hawker Siddeley 
Vospers, the manufacturer of high-speed 
naval craft, is negotiating a contract for 
SIX missile-canying frigates with Brazil, 
with another deal m the offing There 
IS also a proposal that the highly sophis¬ 
ticated Buccaneer naval bomber— 
the one that caused all the bother when 
Mr Harold•^Vilson completed a 16-plane 


order to South Africa scxin after his 
election—should be sold in South 
America Just who wants to buy these 
jets is not disclosed. But while the 
annament makers are inamtaming 
secrecy, as do the Ministry of Defence 
and the Foreign Office which have to 
approve every arms export, it seems 
certain that the Buccaneers are wanted 
by “ South American nations which 
have shown a preference for British 
naval equipment ” At a cost of 
from £i I million to £i 2 million each 
Buccaneers arc not cheap, but any 
regime south of the Rio Grande which 
buys them will have an airborne fire¬ 
power greater than any other Latin 
.‘\inerican country so far has 

With Chile and Peru also interested 
in buv'ing refurbished Hunters, and other 
similar-sized nations looking at the 
feasibility of operating the long-in-the- 
tooth English Electric Lightning (the 
problem here being the need for a 
sophisticated European-style radar 
svstcni), there is no problem in gaining 
new contracts for old aircraft Nor, it 
appears, is there hkely to be a shortage 
erf work for the latest generation of 
defence and attack weapons 

Nimrod, the RAF’s maritime 
reconnaissance version of the Comet, is 
wanted by a whole clutch of countries. 
Quite apart from South Africa (said to 
need between ten and 20 of them at 
£3 niillioii each), India, Australia and 
Canada are all interested. The vertical 
takeoff Harrier has attracted interest 
from Italy to India ; they can be bought 
for about £900,000 each. Not that 
everything is smooth in the life of an 
arms contractor, as the loss of a 
£100 million contract with BAC for a 
Libyan air defence system proved. In 
some compensation, BAC collected a 
considerable down-payment made on the 
deal, without having delivered any hard¬ 
ware ; and it signed a £47 million con¬ 
tract with Iran last month to provide 








that country with a low-level defence 
systeiTi And it is likely that the £25 
million Cfiieftain tank deal which fell 
throuR'h with Libya will be offset, with 
Iran buying them instead. Missiiles have 
always been gootl sdfling items Short’s 
cheap Seacat is used by 15 navies fiov- 
ernments may come and governments 
may go, Init arms salesmen go on for 
evei 

Coal 

Stay away, the 
others'll pay 

Absenteeism in the coalmines is rising 
so quickly that the National Coal Boaid 
IS planning its future on the assumption 
that one in every four miners will not 
turn up for work The current failure of 
men to report for duty is now averaging 
186 per cent, compared with last year’s 
total of rb 7 per cent —and a fotecast 
of 'jy per cent bv the niid-iq70s Each 
I per cent of annual absenteeism is 
costing the NCB the work of men 

who could have firoduced i 4'', milhnn 
tons of coal valued at £7 1.4 imllion 
The scanckd of the absentee rate is that 
it IS rising by 2 per cent a year at a time 
when the NCB is certain to exceed its 
statutoiy maximum loss of Ecjo million 
unless the Goveinment agiees to puce 
Uses of between 10 jiei rent .md per 
cent Ifp to half the total lalMiur fore*- 
III ccitain areas fails to appear for a late 
Friday shift or an early Monday turn¬ 
out The NCB either has to pay mote 
overtime ftime-and-a-half Monda\ to 
S.iturday and double-time for Sundays) 
or to leriuit more men than it leally 
needs 

A heavy increase m the number of 
men re|xirtmg sick was noted this spring, 
aftei the NCB’s payments for unfit 
workers was increased both m money 
terms and in the amount of time a man 
could be paid for being off ill, extended 
from 12 weeks to 20 weeks This increase 
happened despite pit managers institu¬ 


ting teams of welfare visitors who actu¬ 
ally turned up at miners’ homes to sec 
how they were And it is claimed that 
spurious “ sickness ” is not, in itself, the 
rcxit of the matter Indeed it has been 
found that a new method of seK-certifi- 
cation under which no doctor’s signature 
IS needed for a short-term illness actually 
reduced the total number of days off, 
because the average unfit miner stays 
away from the pit for a shorter period 
than the nnninium off-work period 
recommended by doctors 

Attempts to inciease pit discipline 
through a carefully codified system of 
guidance to managers and junior offi¬ 
cials IS heilping but one of the profilems 
is that the pit deputies, the fore¬ 
man grade immediately above the 
working miner, have just as much, and 
sometimes even more, absenteeism than 
the men they command 

Yorkshire’s high-output coalfields, 
with 7y,ooo workers—now the largest 
concentration of NOB manpower— 
liave the highest off-work rate 
.'\t present 22 per cent of Yoikshirc’s 
miners do not bother to turn out for 
work Lack of social and ctonomic pies- 
siires are said to be why thousands of 
miners do not trouble to work a full 
week .As one nutham executive wixlv 
said “They get fiee lioiising and fiee 
heating and lots of mones for whatcyer 
they want to do with then time off So 
wh\ should they clock in if they don’t 
feel like 'it ■’’’ But even the tired old coal¬ 
fields of South Wales and ScollamJ, 
where earnings arc comparatisels low. 
have high ab.sentecism 

Faced witli the forecast of a 2"^ per 
cent failure to turn out, the coal board 
IS now devising a flexible manpowei 
s\stein undei which mine managers will 
be prepared to niove from low priority 
work to high priority tasks when their 
mates fail to appear But an enormous 
wastage of manpower occurs when the 
industiv IS forced to have a “market’' 
of men waiting to move forward as 
needed Aijd a long term backlog of 
essential woik builds up. Even nioie, as 
absenteeism is highest among the high- 


paid men working at the coalfaces 
there is resentment by those who only 
get this work when someone fails to 
clock in. 

The National Union of Mineworkers 
holds Its 1970 conference at Douglas, 
Isle of Man next week. On the agenda 
are 21 resolutions on wages and pay 
matters. But there is not a single men¬ 
tion of the problem of men failing to 
turn up for work This is despite the fact 
that the NCB is now preparing its 
answers to a likely taill from the miners 
for wage increases of from £“1 to £10 
a week more on the ground, among 
others, of high absenteeism. As 
It is the NCB concedes that even where 
considerable numbers of miners are 
saedted—as thev have lieen—for per¬ 
sistent unjustified absenteeism, with their 
union’s approval, their places are taken 
by other men. 

Some good has been done by the mine 
managers offering lighter work to ageing 
men working at the high-strain end of 
the industry, handling the coal-cutting 
machinery. And the NOB says, with 
truth, that the absentee rates-always 
apjiear bad by comparison with other 
industries liecause it keeps more accurate 
figures But the inescapable fact facing 
Lord Rdjens, the NCB chainiian, is 
that his indu.stry, now employing 
22B,2y'j underground w'orkers, who last 
vear had an average pay of £24 8s, and 
b2,4'J4 surface workers, on an average 
of £20 3s, will need to employ some 
70,000 men by the mid-1970s simply to 
do the tasks of the men who have stayed 
away from work 

Reserves 


Still on the up 


Britain’s official reserves arc still making 
headway. At £1,163 million at the half- 
year, thev had gamed £34 million jii 
the second quarter aftei “further repav- 
ments’’ of debt in April, and, la.st month, 
an advance repayment of £31 million 
to the Bank of International ^tlcmencs 
and long-term loan servicing payments 
of £32 million. 

The going, of course, is -pioorer than 
in the exceptionally good first quarter, 
when in addition to heavy exchange in¬ 
flows, partly taking advantage of very 
high day-to-day interest rates for sterling, 
the reserves received the equivalent of 
£171 million in the first allocation of 
special drawing rights (SDRs) in the 
International Monetary Fund In those 
months reserves rose by £76 million and 
yet at the same time outstanding borrow¬ 
ings were reduced by £1,010 million. 

Spot sterling this week kept around 
$2 39i against the dollar (compared with 
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$2 4oi early in March). The Trea- 
i>ury'!> detailed balance uf pa>iiients 
hgure-i for the first quarter confirmed that 
the dctei location on the invisible surplus 
1 £ii 2 iiiillion compared with mil¬ 

lion in the previous quarter) was largely 
because of a decline in interest, profits 
and dividends The tiavel account was 
just holding on to a .small surplus after 
the lenioval of the currency restrictions 
expenditure on foreign travel was 22 per 
cent higher than in the same months of 
n(6q, but theie was also a rise in. spend¬ 
ing m Britain bv foreign visitors, who 
arrived in gratifyingly large numbers. 

Medical technology 

A stitch in time 


.\t a direct cost in research and deve¬ 
lopment of tij million the Ameiican 
pliarniai eutical firm Clvananiid has 
produced a new suture material that it 
claims will make surgery much easier 
foi the surgeon and for the patient. At 
piescnt wounds are sewn together with 
< .itgut, or with silk, cotton or synthetic 
fibres ,Silk is easy for the surgeon to 
handle and cotton is good for holding 
knots Dexon, the trade name for the 
new material, has these properties anti 
III adtiition Is .ahstirbed like catgut in the 
bod\, but not being, like catgut, a jiro- 
tein does not set up adverse reactions in 
the tissues Also, since it is a synthetit 
material tailor-made for its purpose, 
Its .It tiori IS said to be uniform and pre- 
diti.ible , It can be relied on to do its 
job during the iij days that a wountl 
notniallv takes to heal 

I'here are very few opeiations ftii 
wliicli It IS unsuitable , but clearly there 
's gie.it scope for it in plastic surgery 
because scars will be less unsightK, and 
It IS thought to be of particuikii s’alue 
III kidney transplants, which need 
hnitkv stitching. Of great importance to 
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the health service will be the time saved 
by the quicker liealing of wounds , nor 
will patients need to return to hospital 
to have stfitches removed. 

Although developed m America, tfie 
new suture will first be produced com¬ 
mercially by Cyanamid of Great Britain 
at Its Gosport factory. At present the 
company has only a small share in the 
British market for sutures, which is 
estimated to be ivorth a bit more than 
£3 nhllion a year. If the company can 
persuade conservative British surgeons 
of the virtues of its new product—which 
incidentally has been cleared by the 
Committee on Safety of Drugs—it should 
win a lot of iLs profit from its main com¬ 
petitor, Ethicon. In a year’s time it 
also hofjes to lie exporting the material 
to the Commonwealth and Europe 

Chemicals 

Polyethylene 

watershed 


The price of polyethylene, the light¬ 
weight pla.stic used for everything from 
squeezv detergent bottles to polythene 
bags, IS to go up for the first time suite 
Its discovery before the wai The 8 pei 
cent use is an impoitant and depressing 
watershed for the jjetrocheniical indus¬ 
try, and looks like opening the way for 
a flood of other price rises Over the 
past 20 years the economies of scale on 
vast new chemical plants and continuous 
technological progress have steadily 
leduced the prices of petrochemicals 
Polyethylene, £370 a ton in iq55, now 
costs only £ 175 

But there is no more room for cornci 
cutting in chemicals Production costs 
are already down to a miniiiiuni and 
for many plants the optinium size has 
finally been reached, I'he only way to 
alisorl) higher capital costs and running 
overheads is to raise prices But prices 
are already high Industrial grades of 
(lolyethylene sell at 21 pence a pound 
III Britain whereas they arc only 13 
pence a pound in Italy and France This 
suit of price differential does not bode 
well for the industry’s competitive edge 
should Britain enter the EEC As it is, 
imports are rapidly rising and the usual 
resort to allegations of dumping are no 
real explanation for a basically uncom¬ 
petitive position 

The polyethylene price rise will make 
no difference to the demand for plastics 
which IS one of the fastest growing 
areas in the industry with sales running 
at £30 million a year. Polyethylene 
plant in Britain ,is working close to its 
capacity of 350,000 tons a year and 
30,000 tons has to be imported to meet 
lequirements , there are virtually no 


direct exports. To meet the demand on 
the home market and the opportunities 
for exfiort to Efta countries the chemical 
industry has planned to bring an extra 
150,000 tons on stream by 1974. 

At present profits from fjolyethylene 
sales amount to only a 5 per cent return 
on capital investment and this is not 
enough to generate the funds for new 
plant. One way is to raise prices but 
another is to cut costs that have nothing 
to do with the chemical process itself. 
These tend to be higher in Britain than 
in Europe. I'he first requirement is the 
reconstruction of the process engineering 
industry, which is so incompetent that 
It takes 50 per cent longer again to 
build a plant in Britain than in Europe. 
Then some substantial reduction should 
be made to the high cost of electricity 
supplied to the industry. These things 
weie spelt out m a little neddv report to 
the last government but nothing has yet 
been done and higher prices seem the 
onJv alternative 

Advertising 

A better tomorrow? 


The new House of Commons has 15 
members with an advertising, maiketmg 
01 piiblu lolatioiis bai kgiound No fewei 
than 13 of them are Tones The adver¬ 
tising iiulustiy has been jubilant evei 
since the elei tion It n.ituialJs hirpes 
that the Coiisersatises will create a 
better business climate, that they will get 
rid of selective employment tax, and 
that the\ will launch comincicial ladio, 
an entirely new' advertising tiiediuiii 

But IS the admen’s euphoria justified ■* 
As fai as Set is conceiiietl, the agencies 
—which handle 80 j>er cent of the 
£500 million advertising business— 
would certamlv benefit if it was 
abolished They now pay aniund £i 4 
million a year on this tax Thn means 
a large chunk out of their profits (£7 
million in iq6B, the latest available 
figure), which they claim they can ill 
ahToid, particularly as business has been 
jjoor in (he past veai or two And most 
of the tax cannot be recouped from 
clients because the normal form of pay¬ 
ment for agencies is a straight 15 per 
cent commission on buying media space. 

Fees for special work were of course 
raised to cxiver Set, but this is small 
beer compared with the media commis¬ 
sion So a lot of the benefit would accrue 
to extra agency profits But all this 
assumes that Set will not be replaced by 
another tax A value-added tax may not- 
treat the industry any more kindly than 
Set. 

Commercial radio would obviously 
provide extra work for agencies, but just 
how much depends very much on the 


type of system set up. On a ona 
scale, radio advertising revenuQulc 
add up to a.s little as £io millior a; 
much as £30 million. Optimists pt tc 
other countries where commerciadio 
can produce as much as 10 per t of 
total advertising revenue In Brii, a 
new medium might well divert st’of 
the money from existing media W)ut 
increasing the total spent. But foiral 
advertising there is a fair chancaat 
extra business will appear not ahe 
expense of other media but of pouf- 
sale advertising. Even sti, ctinirnal 
radio IS certainly no instant bonanilt 
IS reckoned that the minimum le 
needed to build stations and start bd- 
casting would lie around 18 inos, 
and the network would take yeaio 
complete 

Knitting 

Textile's glamour 
area 


III the past few vvt*cks, sevei.il sin 
(oinpanies in the textile industu ha 
emerged out of nowheie and gone pu 
lu All are knittcis, and d the puhl 
at large thinks that kiiittiiig is soiiiethn 
giarinv does while watt lung telev isioi 
a new report* by the hosiery and kni 
wear little noddy will open then eyes 
Knitting and hosieiy employs 1'27,001 
pcop’e and lias a tui noser of C400 mil 
lion a yeai It is the f.istest giowinp 
set tor of the te.xtile industry the leporl 
foiecasts a growth of 7 per cent a year 
for the next three seais, conipaied with 
per cent ftir the clothing mdnstiy as 
.'I whole As Is now tommon form with 
reports dealing with ans set toi of British 
industry, export performance tan be 
improved 'Ns usual. Britain is well down 
in the international league table, an 
unlucky !'.{ in teinis of export per 
emplovee 

One thing the leport does not pay 
too niuth attention tti is the possibility 
of excess capacity By its nature, quality 
knitting IS best done in small units by 
one man and a btiy. and a designer 
1 he machines turn out a jihenomenal 
quantity of stuff, and smallness of estab¬ 
lishment gives flexibility and low over¬ 
heads So long as too much is not 
invested in churning out standartl lines, 
the prospect of fragmentation, over¬ 
capacity and weak selling- a modern 
repetition of what happiened in York¬ 
shire—is unlikely. One hopes the lesson 
has been learned 

Britain has far too few bright textile 
prospects not to cherish and nourish 
those who prosper by getting knitted 

•Hosiery and Knitwear in the 1970s, HMSo' 
45 » 


Ulster 

A burning 
business 


The smoking buses and factories oi 
Northern Ireland are beginning to mark 
not just the internecine warfare of 
Ulster but the recession of its economy. 
The warning by Lord McFadzean, 
(haiiinan of British Insulated Callender 
Cables, that the comjyanv’s plans to 
double Its Northern Ireland plants to 
create another 1,000 joSis would lye put 
on ice until stability was restored can¬ 
not surprise anyone in Belfast. I'or the 
day that the BICC waining was given 
m L'lster, the jynncipal factory of the 
little town of Coalisland was set on fire 
It IS now accepted, in and out of 
Stonnont, tliat each night in Ulster 
this month some buses, cars, and the 
odd factory or two will he burnt out 
It was not until Thursday that the 
frightened Catholic workers in the Har- 
laiid and Wolff shipyaid felt they could 
think of going back to work 

None of the official statistics of pro¬ 
duction, export.s, and so on arc yet 
showing up the economic consequences 
of the noting—except that the number 
of inquiries from industries thinking of 
moving to Ulster has droppied by a 
third in the last year And as only 5 
per cent of Harland and Wolff’s ship¬ 
yard workers are Roman Catholic s— 
Catholics are a 40 per cent minority in 
Belfast—the threats that kept them at 
home did not damage shipyard output 
No one has an accurate picture of just 
how much pliysical damage has been 
done in the latest outbreak; of not and 
counter-riot A round figure of £i nul- 
lion damage in Belfast and £100,000 m 
Londonderry is being talked aliout in 
official circles But the Northern Ireland 
administration is now realising that the 
'imsequential losses must be counted in 
uillions. Indastnal absenteeism to date 


Sion IS such that just a piece of bunting 
IS sufficient to stop production. Because 
the customary Union Jack flying over 
the Belfast electricity headquarters was 
nussing on Wednesday all the manual 
workers walked out. Back went the flag 
and back went the men, but a similar 
situation hit the city’s largest cigarette 
factory In a predicament like this per¬ 
haps the saddest comment of all is that 
the Minister for Commerce, Mr Roy 
Bradford, himself a dove by Ulster 
Unionist standards, is ready to say of 
intimidation in the shipyards ■ “ The 
Harland situation is a pity but pierhaps 
die best thing was to wait until the 
funerals of the three men from the yard 
who were killed last week were over and 
then get hark to normal ” 

Computers 

Share my time 


Computers are stil'l regarded as the 
wonder tool of industry but more and 
more companies are seeking help in 
overcoming the devilish problems con¬ 
nected with making the machines work 
profitably 

I'wo trends emerge from figures from 
computer bureaux and services compiled 
by the Ministry of 'I'echnology’s statis¬ 
tical services According to an industrial 
poll conducted by Mintech, British com¬ 
puter bureaux and service companies 
had turnovers in 1969 totalling £33.2 
million, compared v/itli a total of £23.8 
iniMion for 1968 Allowing for omissions 
in the poll, Mintech estimates the true 
figures are £33 4 million for 1969 
against £s>j 3 mtllion for 1968, giving a 
giivwth rate of 32 per cent 

These sectors of the computer industry 
arc be,ginning to make the computer 
hardware industry' look a little anaemic, 
which IS exactly what all the prophets 
have said would happen and will con¬ 
tinue to happen for the rest of the 


s astonishingly low, but here the ten- decade. 
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The Nixon round; it looks 
a gloomy prospect 


'ITip LTnited States, one of the main 
architects of Dhe General Agreement on 
'I'anffs and Trade, is imposing quotas 
fin textile imports (see page 40) It is 
doing so unilaterally, and without prov¬ 
ing that its own textile industry is 
suffering particularly serious harm Its 
action IS almost bound to be followed, 
in time, by retaliation from the common 
market, and it is doubly unfortunate 
that the goods to be pioterted are 
among the few in which the poor can 
corirpete with the rich. 

Meanwhile there has been little 
resjjonse to the plea earlier this vear of 
G-att's director-general, Mr Olivier 
Long, for a new round of trade talks 
next year And there is a growing feel¬ 
ing that the connnon market cuckoo 
has outgrown its Gatt nest. Increasingly 
trade issues are being decided by the 
relative economic strength of different 
powers rather than by Gatt principles. 
One O'! the few bright spots, apart from 
the British negotiations with the KEC, 
Is the minor consolation that the threat 
of American reprisals, in return for 
refusing to acquiesce over textiles, may 
accelerate liberalisation in Japan 


Anyway, free 
trade pays 

Japanese businessmen, initially exultant 
at saying no to the Americans for the 
first time since the war (by refusing to 
approve the textile quotas), now see that 
being the virtuous free trader over 
textiles has merely rubbed in how 
recalcitrant their country is over so many 
other goods,i ’The thought that the 
United States takes 30 per cent of 
Japanese exports was . therefore a 
salutary hangover. 

Details of what the Japanese will offer 
are by no means decided, but the main 
aitri must be to forestall American 


restrictions on items which, in the long 
run, are more important than textiles, 
such as cais. This .vhould be done both 
by reducing the under-the-counter res¬ 
trictions winch Japan still imposes on 
imports of gtxxls, but also allowing more 
foieign investment in Japan, le, capital 
lilierali.sation. 

Japan may now give a partial list 
of industries to be included in the third 
round of capital liberalisation, which 
takes place in the autumn The two 
previous rounds amounted to very little 
in terms of creating real opportunities 
for foreign capital. This time a good 
900-300 industries will piobablv be 
liberalised, though mostly to the 30 per 
rent level only. An insight into these 
plans could prepare the wav for the 
talks with the American secretary of 
state, Mr William Rogers, due to start 
III Tokyo on Wednesday 


Japan's glass 
house 

Tokyo 

Lalrour shortage, now seen by 70 per 
cent of companies as their biggest prob¬ 
lem, is another reason why Japan must 
liberalise. This year it is estimated that 
there will be over 6 million new jobs,^ 
seven times the number of application.*) 
from school-leavers. With this nevij 
bargaining power, Japanese workers an? 
now able to get annua'l wage in'creasej 
twice as high as in 1966. And matter 
will get worse. The birth rate has fallei 
by a third in the past ao years, whil 
the expansion of education means tha 
in the second half of the 1970s only 
per cent of youths will finish at junio 
high school, compared with 6a per cer 
in 1956-60. In the current decade th 
worlting population is expected to_ groi ’ 
by on'Iy 3 million, against 8 million i'l 
the 1960s 
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much emerges from a review of 
Jan in an excellent valedictory issue 
i^hase Manhattan’s World Business 
Ts argues rtiat the tight labcrur 5>tua- 
ih has est>eciaUy affected industries like 
jtiles that are heavi'ly dependent on 
inual lalrour 

^vcral .solutions are being mooted, 
he IS to raise the retiring age, now 
inerally set at Another is to increase 
hour-saving investment, which is being 
One in shipbuilding But nearly two- 
iflhs of Japan’s gross national pr^uct 
llready goes to investment, half of this 
being plant and equipment for private 
industry Japan’s very high propensity 
to save IS beginning to fall ott, ^ 
workers decide to enjoy the fruits ot 
their labours, and a severe finanemg 
problem is likely to develop Clearly 
Japan must concentrate on those indus¬ 
tries which are economical in the use 
of both labour and capital, while buying 
more gocxls from overseas This means 
selective liberali-sation 

Butter __ 

Fighting for the 
cream 


The alarm in New Zealand about 
BriUin’s talks with the common market 
IS made the more understondable becau^ 
the butter surplus of die Six has ftiU 
not been solved Butter stocks fell from 
345,000 tons at the beginning of the year 
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Associated Newspapers Limited 

The Annual General Meeting for 1970 of Associated Newspapers Limited 
will be held on the 22 nd July, 1970 , at Noon 
at Stationer’s Hall, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 . 


Year ended 31vt March, 1970 



1970 

1969 


L’000% 

C'OOOi 

Trading Profit 

3.945 

4.365 

Profit before Taxation 

5,368 

5.800 

Net Profit 

3332 

3,683 

Transfers to Reserves 

1,664 

1.933 

Dividends on Ordinary Shares 

26»„ 

26% 


Extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Lord Rothermere, to be presented at 

the Annual General Meeting. 


Midway thiougii the year I forecast that 
the prohls of your Ciroup net after 
taxation would be close to those of the 
previous year In the event they totalled 
£3,206,000 compared with £3,464,000 last 
year It should be remembered when 
considering whether this is a satisfactory 
result that the prohts though £258,000 
down are £592,000 higher than the year lo 
March 1968 


1 he fall in profits this year has been caused 
through losses incurred by our national 
newspapers, the mam reasons for which 
were rapidly rising costs, herce competition 
and a delayed price increase Against this 
profits from our provincial newspapers 
were maintained and the income from our 
investments and the profits from other 
enterprises were higher than last year 


The past year has seen a wages and prices 
explosion throughout the country and as a 
result demands for increased wage levels in 
this industry are being strongly pressed 
At the same time most other costs have 
shown an upward trend with the cost of 
newsprint being increased twice This 
constant upward movement of costs is 
likely to continue It has forced an increase 
in the price of certain newspapers during 
the year and further increases cannot he 
ruled out in the course of the next few 
months 


The circulation of the Daily Mail has 
shown a slight fall during the year and is 
currently 1,914,000 copies Advertisement 
revenue has however increased, gaining a 
marginally higher proportion of the total 
market 


It IS a matter of concern that whilst the 
Evening News continues to hold two- 
thirds of the market the circulation of 
London evening newspapers has contracted 
by 6% since a price increase became 
inevitable last November Perhaps the 
most significant factor during the past 
year has been the increasinglv regular use 
of colour in the paper to the benefit of the 
advertiser and the interest of the reader 


With the introduction of a third tabloid 
national newspaper, this section of the 
newspaper market has become particularly 
competitive There should be a profitable 
future for a lively, keen but responsible, 
tabloid newspaper such as the Daily 
Sketch, but the current situation demands 
the utmost in editorial enterprise, 
management skill, and the co-opcration 
and effort of all concerned 


The increasing size and the increasing 
circulation of Weekend, now 1,330,000 
copies, reflect the interest taken m this 
colourful magazine by both reader and 
advertiser Rising costs, however, have also 
caught up with this publication and an 
increase in the price, after 8 years.has 
become essential to maintain profitability 


The recent strike which led to the closure 
of all national newspapers for some days 
only added to the difficulties which face 
the industry, but the terms of the settlement 
reached with all unions do provide for the 
setting up of machinery to achieve an 
equitable wage structure arising from the 
joint examination of the most eflicient use 
of manpower and plant 

Subject to ratification by all unions this 
presents us with a major opportunity to 
make radical improvements in our labour 
relations and in the conduct of our 
busme.ss which can only be highly 
beneficial to all tho.se engaged in the 
industry 


The Company is fortunate in having as its 
present principal finsmcial mainstay a 
number of strong provincial newspapers 
These newspapers are delivered six days a 
week to more than 90% of households in 
the town of publication and to a 
substantial majority of households in 
surrounding towns and suburbs 
Advertising for most of 1969 was buoyant, 
but in the Tatter part of the year there was 
a levelling off of volume which has 
continued into 1970 


The Web-offset printing plant at 
Chelmsford has now established a 
consistent and satisfactory record for 
reliable colour printing of high newspapci 
standard. 80,000 newspapers are printed 
each week on this plant and m addition a 
number of important printing contracts for 
a variety of journals are undertaken Plans 
are in hand to increase the plant's 
Capacity to meet this growing demand 


NOP Market Research Ltd has achieved 
a 35‘’o increase in turnover for the second 
year in succession and profits have again 
increased substantially The range of 
research services offered by the Company 
has been broadened and a number of 
promising new ventures are in hand These 
may be expected to show good returns in 
1971 but 1970 IS likely to be a year of 
consolidation 


A steady growth of trade during the past 
year has resulted in a reasonable 
improvement in the profits of the Purfleet 
Group of companies, notwithstanding 
steep increases in all areas of cost 


Increased wages in the newspaper industry 
and increased prices for newsprint can only 
be met by increasing further the price of 
newspapers Experience has shown that 
increased newspaper prices can lead to 
lower circulations There is little doubt 
that should costs get out of hand the 
result will be either drastic pruning of 
newspaper staffs or fewer newspapers in 
Fleet Street 


Your Company has been administered 
under my guidance since 1940 in a very 
conservative manner We have repaid 
substantial debts and refrained from 
borrowing money at expensive rates We 
have paid out moderate dividends and 
reinvested the cash flow in enterprises that 
have paid us back most handsomely The 
shares of Associated Newspapers are, 1 
believe, a solid investment and it is solid 
investments that are of real value in 
unsettled financial weather 


mn 

Associated Newspapers Limited,Carmelite House,Londof%E.C4 

Daily Mail Evening News Daily Sketch Weekend Daily and Evening Provincials 
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New Zealand's way of churning it out 

to 390,000 tons dt the end of March, 
hut the fall was the result of selling cheap 
and weather conditions lalhcr than any 
significant structural change Recent 
measures to dampen milk production 
include the slaughter of 9t)o,ooo tows 
this year and the retirement from inilk 
production of a further 130,000, which 
will teinporanlv reduce the EECl herd 
to the size it was in iq67 With govern-, 
merits tiring of paying sulisidies, more 
stiingent measures are hoped for, which 
would alter the position before 1973-74,• 
when New Zealand iiiight become 
affected 'lihis remains to be seen 
New Zealand’s farmers are subsidised 
like eveisoric else's , the finance ministei, 
Mr RoHieit Muldoon, has just in¬ 
cluded a substantial fertiliser subsidy m 
Ins huclget Hut the main i-eason why 
New Zealand can undercut Eiirojjean 
fanners, despite the transjxsrt proldeni, 
IS efficiencs I'he .iverage dairy herd is 
<)cj cows, compared with under ten in 
common maiket countiies In Britain, 
where the average dairy herd is aej cxiws, 
the position is rather lietter, but New 
Zealand still uses slightly less labour 
per head of cattle than Britain 
Economics of scale are acfneved also 
III the collet tion of milk 'lliree-quarters 
1" collected by milk tankers in New 
Zealand, against one-quarter in Britain. 

Africa 

Debtors have to 
eat 

Brussels 

CiitiCs of the coniiiion market's lelations 
with the developing world aie gathering 
fuel from the delay in ratifying the new 
Yaounde convention, signed last sum¬ 
mer 'fills association between the Siv 
and ifJ Afiican countries is toiiimonly 
held up as an example of the EEC’s 
en'hghteninent, but at the moment the 
new convention has been ratified only 
by the 18 African nations and by France, 
while the other five are hanging fire It 


figures reinaikably low on parliamentary 
and govetniiiental [iiioiities 'flic money 
asailable undei the previous convention 
has now luii out, and conti.icts can no 
loiigei be awaiiled to films in the Six 
foi social .ind economic development 
piojec-ls Even a proposal fiom the coni- 
niission to budge the gap has failed to 
get thiougli to the stage of discussion 
III the council 

Apait fiom the developing countries 
thenisdlves, the Six's critics have been 
iiiostK in Britain It wi’l therefore be 
inteiesting to see Biitain's own stand 
over Ghana’s debt rescheduling, talks 
afxiut which are now starting in London 
I'liis would lie the thud debt reschedul¬ 
ing for Ghana, which now owes $333 mil¬ 
lion to 23 countries. A cpiarter of this 
IS penaltv for the two other schemes 

(Jhana’s special difficulties arise largely 
fiom the extravagances of the Nkruiiiah 
period fhe piobleiii is that credits weie 
given to Ghana in the expectation that 
they would accelerate the pace of 
econoinii growth 'fins growth has not 
niateilalised, and in Ghana's case has 
been a meagre i pei cent a yeai Now 
siibst.intial oil of a high quality seems 
to hayc been found, but the prospects fc>i 
this are iiievitablv speculative One solu¬ 
tion to the rescheduling jiioblem might 
be to geai the late of ix*pa\nient to a 
fixed ))ropoition of the actual turnout of 
export earnings Otherwise there might 
have to be a fourth rescheduling. 

Computers 

IBM helps its 
salesmen 

IBM’s introduction of a new range of 
computers is doubtless an adept mar¬ 
keting move IBM’s moves almost 
always are Sales and rentals of the 
IBM 360 senes, announced in 1964, 
have been slowing down for some time' 
particularly in the recession-struck 
United States , so the new senes, called 
the 370, will give the company’s 


thrusting salesmen something fresh to 
talk* about And the new range 
represents enough progress—faster pro¬ 
cessing spieeds, cheaper memories and 
greater muilti-programming facilities— 
for competitors to be forced to bring 
out new machines of their own. This 
could cause hardship no other com¬ 
pany has as much money as IBM to 
pour into computer development. 

From the point of view, though, of 
the customer who in many cases is 
dissatisfied with the results he has 
obtained from his cxpiensive computer 
system, the new IBM range is a dis¬ 
appointment For many companies, the 
computer is the largest single capital 
investment ever made Yet very few 
computers come anywhere near meet¬ 
ing the cost performances laid down 
m advance for them, and the more 
unsophisticated the customer the more 
likoly he is to come to grief The source 
of most unhappiness is programming-— 
the writing of instructions that will 
allow the computer to do something 
meaningful for a customer with the 
electrons whirling round its complicated 
insides 

The System 370—two models were 
annciiinced this week wnth presumably 
more to come—has no features which 
will make programming easier or less 
iisky and IBM executives sav they 
expect no innovations in this domain 
'I'hey say thi.s blandly', with perhaps a 
hint of worry in their eyes, but the 
next moment they are shiugging their 
shoulders Why should they worry ^ 
The cu.stoiiiei has always lieen saddled 
with the task of actually making the 
computer pay and to men who have 
been involved in the cximputer industry 
since the beginning it is ajiparentlv 
difficult to conceive of things being 
otherwise 

They are probably light, for the 
moment Supposedly hard-head-’d busi¬ 
nessmen have not only been seduced by 
the glamour of the computer, but even 
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after the romance has ended, many of 
them persist in thinking gooey thoughts 
about data processing. This must 
eventuatly end, however, and the com¬ 
puter company that catches the turn 
of the tide will rise to new heights of 
profitability. Will that company be 
IBM ? 

Euro-mergers 

Innocent! sale to 
Ley I and 

Rome 

Link-ups across national frontiers aie 
really gathering nionientuni in the motor 
industry. Negotiations have apparently 
been going on .since last year foi 
Innocenti to .sell its motor division to 
British Leyland, and its engineering side 
to the state-controiHed Italian venture, 
IRI There is some doubt about whether 
the Lanibretta business would go to 
British Leyland or not 

Production of British Leyland cars 
.rssenibled by Innocenti has grown 
rapid Iv from '{8,000 in 1067 to ‘{0,000 

in 106H, with a setback last year owing 
to strikes Production had Iseen up i() 
per cent last year until Sejitember when 
the strikes liegan The success of Mims 
in Italy is due largely to Innocenti’' 
marketing polics It puts them across 
as a luxurs' product with excellent fit¬ 
tings and trimmings, instead of 
< omjieting with the Fiat >{00 on its home 
ground By Italian standards the latest 
Mini version is not cheap at €6‘j'{ 
Innocenti is a family firm run by 46- 
vear-(»ld Signor Luigi Innocenti It got 
into the motor business through the 
success of Lambretta scooters, 200,000 
of which are produced annually, with 
40 per cent of them exjiorted But the 
recent growth of the company has lieen 
m.iinly on the engineering side, which 
accounts for 40 per cent rtf the $140 
nil'll ion turnover This would irroUtablv 
go to the Finmeccanica division of IRI, 
though {xissibly to the Finsider division, 
since Innocenti makes primarily machi¬ 
nery for steel plants One of its biggest 
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orders was for 170 presses, worth $30 
million, for the Fiat car plant at Togli- 
attigrad in the ScAoet Union. 

Meanwhile iJie proposed merger 
between Dunlop and Pirdtli has created 
a lot of haggling over the valuation of 
fixed assets. Proposals will probably go 
to shareholders in October One of the 
areas where co-operation will heilp is 
the expensive one of research. But a key, 
and so far unnoticed, field is Europe's 
truck tyre market. Michelin has the 
lead, enjoying an estimated per cent 
of the market, compared with a com¬ 
bined share for Pirelli and Dunlop of 
only 31 per cent. The Michelin diare 
would be even higher if it could supjplly 
all rile customers who want its long- 
lasting, all-steel, radial tyres Pirelli 
i.s concerned about the increasing 
number oif Michelin tyres lieing used as 
original equipment l>y Fiat since Fiat 
decided to go 100 pier cent radial for 
cars over a year ago. Currently Pire'ru 
has an estimated 50 per cent of Fiat’s 
tvre busine.s.s, but Michelin, at '{o per 
cent already, is growing fast. 

Space 

Telling the 
Russians 

Houston 

.All the data that the Ameiicans col¬ 
lected on the near-disastrous Apollo 13 
explosion, including the design changes 
to be built into future .Ajiollo space¬ 
craft, have now bi“en shipped to the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, a gesture 
that hais taken even some .Americans by 
surjrnse But 'the National .Aeronautics 
and Space .Administration is running a 
deliberate campaign to gain friends 
■ibroad in order to offset its glowing 
unpopularity at home, piarticularly ni 
Congress .Next week, a special two-day 
meeting ns being held with members 
of the Fluro^ean space launcher organi¬ 
sation in Bonn, to brief them on the 
coming space shuttle programme This 
is not .1 public relations gesture , Nasa 
IS making strenuous efforts to get Euro- 


Unwantad eoppar 

Copper led base metals downwards to 
C575 a ton this week £280 below the 
year's best, and a fall of £15 on the 
week Consumers still held back as 
LME's copper stocks grew to a record 
31.000 tons But their own stocks are 
known to be low, and they are 
expected to come In any day now 
Demand for copper still outstnps 
production 
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pean governments interested in buying 
into the shuttle programme. If this 
could be given an international flavour 
in this way, it might be safer from its 
critics III Congress 

After Nasa’s head, Di Ibomas Paine, 
had briefed the Senate on the new 
Apollo safety measures, some of his aides 
said they now knew how Columbus felt 
when he was jailed for non-payment of 
detils after his fourth Atlantic crossing. 
'I’he changes are going to cost $10 
inilluon, and put the next Apollo moon 
shot Iiack by two months, to the end of 
January ne.xt year They aie much as 
expected and include 

# a third oxygen tank, to back up the 
two already carried, boih of which blew 
out on Apollo r{ , 

# remosal of the electric fans inside 
the tanks, one of which short-tnrcuitcd 
on Apollo i'{ , 

# Steel sheathing on the few wires that 
still have lo be left inside the tanks , 

0 sensors inside the tank to give warn¬ 
ing of odd behaviour, on the lines of 
(he warning devices inside the actual 
baturn rocket , 

# new emergency procedures, planned 
around the lunar module The Apollo 13 
astronauts used this as a lifeboat after the 
explosion in their oxygen tanks, but it was 
never originally seen in this light 

To judge from blips on the a.stronauts’ 
social ladar, the White House may be 
piepaiing to come to Nasa’s aid ; several 
astiunauts have been cautioned to expert 
invitations to a large White House 
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celebration to marie the first anniversary 
of the moon 'landmg on July 2oth last 
year There ns a good deal of public 
sympathy too in the country, as opposed 
to Congress. Neil Armstrong stiH gets 
1,000 invitations a month for public 
appearances, three times the number 
that came through to John Glenn, the 
first-ever American astronaut, whose 
stock has slipped so low that he was 
resoundingly beaten in his last bid to get 
into tlie Senate. 

Germany 

Where goes the 
boom? 

riie Bundesbank on Wednesday raised 
the minimum reserve requiiements for 
the lommercuil banks by 15 pet cent, 
wh'idh will take some $}ioo iiiillioii out 
of the cconoiiiv The Butidcibaiik, may¬ 
be niLsguidedly, hopes this will stem the 
embarrassingly large inflow of foieign 
exchange—on one single day last niontli 
this amounted to $600 million This 
week's action therefore came as no sur¬ 
prise The Bundesbank had been argu¬ 
ing for months that the German Imkiiii 
had taken on frightening proportions 
and that urgent measures were neiessary 
to restrain prices and wages Only this 
week the figures published for new 
orders received by industry m Mac 
showed a rise of neaily l> per cent on 
the month before and over i r per cent 
on a year ago , and these new orders 
exceeded deliveries in the month by ovei 
() pei cent 'I hi.s suggested that the 
economic pace might actually be accel¬ 
erating 

But will the Bundesbank's action lie 
enough ’ One possibilltv' is that l>\ 
squeezing liquidity, and therefore eau-s- 
ing higher interest rates, its measuie 


A 



Khs«n. Bundesbank strong men 


may actually increase the dotlar influx. 
Furthermore the latest index figures 
leave the pundits in more confusion than 
ever. There rs now a whole scale of 
(pinions to cdioose from, ranging from 
brisk optimism to deep, gloom. Tbe 
Bundesbank itself thinks further action 
is needed. It is convinced that high 
interest rates have done nodiing to stop 
overheating and that nothing short of 
tax increases will do. It is urging the 
government to exercise its powers under 
the growth and stability act, which 
allows it to raise tax rates by up to 10 
per cent. 

The govemnient, on the other hand, 
is less pessimistic, although it admits that 
prices have been rising at an unaccept¬ 
ably high rate anil that monetarv 
pxllicie.s have probably been exhausted 
by now It is naturally unentliusiastic 
alx>ut imposing unpopular tax rises, and 
maintains that the boom is already slow¬ 
ing down of Its own accord, despite the 
latest orders figures. 

Unexpectedly, the reputable Ifo 
economic research institute supports this 
view'. Its latest survey of businessmen’s 
opinion shows a clear fall m demand to 
“ satisfactory ” levels, against “ good ” 
up to v'ery recently There are now some 
signs that orders could falll off 
v)on, pai ti< u'larly in consumer goods 
indiistiies Ifo reckons that the worst 
of the i>rice increases following higher 
wages have allieady appeared and tlicie 
will tie no second wave It even detcc'ts 
some signs tliat pre.ssure on the labour 
market is relenting There has been no 
rise in the number of vaiancics for some 
months now, and in May theie wa,s even 
a small fall And recruitment of foreign 
'labour, steeply on the increase up to 
last autumn, 'has now stabilised 

But the Bundesliank is not impressed 
It made it clear that at a time like thi.s, 
witli costs per unit of output going up 
by over 11 per cent a year, an economic 
research institute should advocate 
moderation, not minimise the dangers 
A lot of businessmen will Ije financing 
expansion plans out of last year’s jirofits, 
so credit policy affcots them very little 
Next week’s cabinet meeting is certain 
to hear a strong case for an increase m 
tax rates after all. 

Sweden 


Trouble up north 


.Not everything in Sweden is midnight 
sun After steadily worsening for 
several years, the balance of payments 
has suddenly become a matter of really 
serious concern In the first five months 
of this year the trade deficit soared to 
$344 iiiilhoi^ three tunes as much as 
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in the same period last year; this also 
happens to lie three times the official 
forecast for the whole of iqyo. Sweden’s 
reserve of unemployed disappeared 
.some time ago, unemployment having 
been as little as one per cent for two 
years. The government relied on exhor¬ 
tation to curb demand, which was not 
enough, and recently restrictions have 
been imjio.sed on direct investment, 
while lust month the banks were 
instructed to reduce all overdrafts by 
20 per cent There will be no excep¬ 
tions, though some state help for 
niedium-.sized firms which might other¬ 
wise be m difficulties will be av'ailable 

This, too, may be insufficient, which 
has aroused sjxxriilation that devalua¬ 
tion may be the next stej> (there are 
also rumouis of devaluation in Den- 
maik) The alternative would probably 
be more stringent fi.scal measures 
There were some tax changes in this 
ycat's budget, but they amounted to 
little more than a redistribution in 
favour of the less wcalfhv', and will 
therefore encourage spending rather 
than depress it. 

On the other hand, there is a general 
election on Septemlier 20th, and 
tougher measures are unlikely before 
then. But the experience of the Finns 
will be being looked at very cIo.sely 
Since they devalued in 1967 by 23 per 
t ent, their economy has been going from 
strength to strength the balance of pay¬ 
ments is in the black, prices are almost 
stable, and the growth of gros.s national 
product last year was 9 per cent. The 
.Swedish motor firm Saab now finds it 
economic to supply all of Sweden north 
of Stockholm with cars assembled at 
Its Finnish plant Wage rates in Fin¬ 
land are only half those paid at the 
main Saab plant at Trollhattan in 
Sweden where assembly line workers 
earn over $5,000 a year. Will the 
Swedes learn tlie lesson ? At least work¬ 
ers in their motor industry cannot be 
easy at the thought of restrictions on 
demand at home while devaluation helps 
their opposite numbers in Finland 
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Happy, despite liquidity crises 


I,ondon was willing to diaw encourage¬ 
ment even from American news that 
made no visrhle impression on Wall 
Street, such as the forecast of the Clom- 
merce Department’s Mr Haroild Passer 
that America’s real national product had 
proJiahly shown a small inciease m the 
June C]uarter That helped to produce 
Tues'dav’s 7-point use in the Financial 
Timci iridustnal oidniais index - to'547 H 
—a le\'el at which share prices weie 
poised for further recovers- I'liis came 
on Thursday, along with the news of the 
Government’s legislative programme, 
and the index closed at 352.0 

Oui coi respondent in New Yoik 
leports that American stock exch.mges 
exhibited surprising icsilience this past 
week in spite of continuing investoi 
worries over corporate liquidity 
piohlenis The Dow Jones industrial 
average of 30 blue chips on the New 
York stock exchange closed at mid¬ 
week at 687.64, down 5 {Xiin'ts from 
the week before Yet the period was 
marked by a steady recital botli in 
Clongress and the Philadelphia federal 
court of the financial troubles of 
giant Penn Central Transportation, now 
undergoing reorganisation under the 
bankruptcy law, and by the news that 


two other large companies had filed for 
reorganisation because of a liquidity 
sejueere they were last year’s 
high flying Four Sea.sons Nursing Cen¬ 
ters of America, recently suspended from 
trading on the American stock exchange, 
and Dolly Madison Industries, a finan- 
< rally troubled food concern and 
furniture manufacturer that usually 
tr.ules m the over-the-counter market 

These liquidity casualties touched off 
a full-scale purge in the stock markets of 
(ornpanies suspected of having financial 
problems, as a result of large short 
term debt obligations, operating losses, 
imprudent management, and the like 
Anioung groups most iminediatelv 
affected have been rails, conglomerates 
and computer leasing concerns. Mutual 
funds appear to have borne down the 
hardest on the broom as they sought to 
sweep out suspect positions before the 
lequired June -joth disclosure of their 
portfolios 

The liquidity crisis has fostered coun¬ 
ter moves by the monetary authorities to 
supply sufficient funds to the banking 
system and the money market to ward 
off any further serious blows 'I’his 
ohjer tive was implicit in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s action last week in sus¬ 



pending the interest rate ceilings member 
banks have been permitted to pay on 
large very short term savings deposits. 
With credit .slightly easier, bond yields 
have improved markedly over the past 
10 days, a telephone issue was quickly 
grafibed up at mid-week by investors 
even though its yield of 9% was one-third 
of a percentage point lowet than the 
return on a similar offering several weeks 
before Many market analysts consider 
the recent strength in the bond market 
augurs well for stocks 

MEPC-Hill Samuel 

Land bank in the 
City 

The Gity gasped when it heard that 
Hill Samuel, London’s most profitable 
merchant bank, had agreed to merge 
w'lth Metropoilitari Estate and Projierty 
Corporation, the stxrond large.st propertv 
group in the country Yet the deal has 
an audacious logic much in chai’acter 
with the two ( hairmen, Sir Kenneth 
Keith of the bank, and Sir Charles 
Hardie of MEPC The six fin five share 
swap, involving a £55 iiin paper outlav 
by MEPC, Will create a company, 
Metroix>litan Hill Samuel, with a mar¬ 
ket capitalisation of £200 mn, control¬ 
ling gtoss assets of nearly £800 mn 

Sir Charles Hardie, chairman as well 
of B( 7 AC, British Printing and the 
White Fish Authority, and also a 
director of Hill Samuel of a few months' 
standing, proposed the deal as a diver¬ 
sification move for his company 
Property investment companies suffer 
from high interest rates, corporation tax, 
and competition fiom the institutions 
themselves as they increasingly go 
direct into property rather than lend 
funds to the property companies. So 
with low margin, high risk, develop¬ 
ment work as an alternative. Sir Charles 
cleariy regards the traditional property 
game as having lost its glamour. 

Certainly MEPC still has not put the 
£30 mn it raised at the end of 1968 into 
properties. And the sale of flats from 
London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties, acquired early this year, 
should raise a further £25 mn in 
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Keith land in the bank 


addition to the £5.5 mn so far. But that 
was one of the last plums With the scope 
for property acquisition diiiiinishrd and 
with a total piopeity poitfoliti exceeding 
£200 mn, unpledged properties (which 
can he used for boirrowing) of between 
£40 inn and £70 inn, and cash (or 
potential ca.sh) lesources of between £^35 
inn and £bo nin, the group has money 
to play with What it does not have, 
apparently, is a cleai long-term pio- 
graiiime to cxplixit its assets to its own 
sati-sfaction 

From a shareholder’s point of view, 
the deal appears initiaillv to favour 
MFiP(l Hill Samuel declaied a net pro¬ 
fit of £'3 1 inn for fiscal 1970, compared 
with MEPC’s forecast £85 inn pre-tax 
and £ 4 3 mn net for the year ending 
•September, 1970 Hi'll Samuel's contn- 
liution will be shown to be gieater when 
the company declares its true profits 
(the first merchant bank to do so) .111 the 
offer document. But with considerablv 
lower net assets, the share of the bank 
in the joint company has been fixed at 
366%, reducing to 29 5"f, after conver¬ 
sion of ME PC's convertible loan stork 

The significance of the deal is that 
It creates at one stroke a merchant bank 


with Its own enormous cash resources. 
Merchant banks have tended to run on 
a relative small capital base. The funds 
they attract have to be paid for. But 
with M'EPC, Hill Samuel will have 
available around £100 mn to put into 
underwriting, investment banking, inter¬ 
national issues In the past, bids by 
merchant banks on their own account 
have been rare. They may not be so 
rare in the future Sir Kenneth Keith 
has said more than once that there are 
too many small units in the City. It 
is possible that the number could be 
reduced bv as mucdi as a third in the 
next five years For the immediate 
future, one can play guessing games. An 
insurance company would be a useful 
addition to the insurance subsidiary 
Noble Lowndes, and would provide an 
income stream to complement the con¬ 
solidated asset ba.se But the group's big 
medium-term expansion will probably be 
in investment banking 

Investors Overseas Service^ 


Leads and lags 

Just managing to get its shareholders’ 
meeting in ahead of the July ist dead¬ 
line, Investors Overseas .Services ran be 
le.isonablv satisfied with the results of 
the annual pilgrimage to Canada, its 
registered home Sir Eric Wyndham 
White got an ovation, clear evidence of 
the success of his efforts to distinguish 
the firesent management from the old 
Mr Bernie Cornfeld got the boot, 
coming elev-eiitli m a liallot for nine 
cliieclors refiresenting common stock¬ 
holders The local securities coiiimissions 
were persuaded to lift the ban on dealings 
III lOS shares ; and shareholders were 
left to chew over the information that 
the group's negative cash flow had 
subsided from a torrent of $8c) mn in 
May to only .half that in June On all 


counts the suggestion was that the worst 
was over. 

Of course it does not follow. The 
management has finally begun to look 
businesslike, but has yet to prove really 
convincing on the key proposition that 
It knows the extent of its own problems 
If nothing else, this is the price it has 
to pay for the optimistic face it has 
maintained throughout the crisis While 
the stexJc has managed a slight recovery 
on the Amsterdam exchange, to $2 65 
from $2.10 a week ago, it remains a 
miserably weak market. That weakness 
squares only too well with the doubts 
that remain about substantial balance 
^eeft assets (even though $13.7 mn olf 
$30 7 mn of “ loans made by subsidiary 
lianks to officers and directors, con¬ 
tingent liabilities in connection with 
banking operations, joint venture and 
other loans ” had been discharged by 
end-Mav) and the unprofitability of 
current operations 

There is also the need to reorganise 
the group's capital structure, apparently 
well recognised by Sir Eric and his 
recently appointed financial adviser, Mr 
Marvin Hoffman The trouble alhout 
that, specifioallv the proliferating prefer¬ 
ence capital arising from the stock 
option svstem, lies in the fact that it 
was a strength w'hile the going was good, 
only to be a special weakness in bad 
times Tackling the defect mav also 
mean jeopardising the efficiencv of the 
sales force, whose incentives are at stake. 
This IS just one of the rea.son.s why it 
IS difficult to recognise the lOS of 
tomorrow in the reflection of its past 

Carrington and Dewhurst 

lt*s your fault, ICI 

Now that Carrington's accounts have 
appeared, we can all see what Imperial 
Chemical Industries is in for and whv 
Its advisers, Schroder Wagg, are taking 


Results of the week 



Turnover 

change 
mn 7. 

Pretax profits 
change 
mn 7o 

Eamingsf 

change 

7o 

Pnee 
on Wed 

6 mths 
change* 

7. 

P/E 

ratio 

Chairman's 

p«y* 

000 

Chairmen 

Batter than expected 
Renold 

Truman Hanbury 

N. Carbonising 

£46 

n/a 

£11 

- 1-12 

n/a 

1 62 

£7 

£3 

£1 

4- 26 

4- 13 
- 4 - 97 

£0 17 
£0 13 
£0 06 

4 29 

4- 8 

4 - 22 

£2 32 f 
£1 66 
£1 27 i 

-16 
- 4 

4-57 

13 

13 

22 

£5 

£9 

£4 

Sir T Robson 
0 A Pease 
E D Davies 

Much as expected 

1 ATV 

^ B & C Ship 

n/a 

£77 

n/a 

4-37 

£6 

£B 

- 1 

£0 0e 

£0 14 

4 - 2 

- 10 

£1 15 
£1 59 

-16 

-15 

14 

11 

£5 

£16 

Lord Renwick 
Sir N Cayzer 

Disappointing 

Rediffusion 

n/e 

n/a 

£7 

4 - 5 

£ 004 i 

+ 2 

£0 76 

-13 

17 

£7 

Sir J Wills 

Char Gardner 

£81 

- 4 

£2 

- 20 

£0 04 

- 14 

£0 35 

-10 

9 

£10 

H 0 . Lorraine 

Singer 

$ 1,900 

4- 6 

$13 

4- 9 

$4 85 

+ B 

$81 50 

-24 

13 

$175 

D Kircher 


* share price 4 previous year n/a not available 
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SO long to chink up a cnechanism for 
merging it with Viyella. ICI, remember, 
has to float the combined group off at 
some stage, an'd hang on to no more 
than 3 ^%. Carrington’s results are too 
bad for it to take over Viyella, so it wdl 
have to be the other way round. 

This raises a number of interesting 
questuons : if Mr Jan I>ewando, the ex- 
Marks and Spencer director who is the 
new boss of Viyella, and his team are to 
be responsible to a majority body of 
non-ICI shareholders at some stage, thev 
may have to answer for their purchase 
cyf Carrington and the price of the 
transaction But are they involved in 
the negotiabons ^ Supposei they refuse 
to take on Carrington at any price, ICI 
will then have to buy the company itself, 
which will mean that 10% of its equity 
will be in glamourless, labour-intensive 
textiles—a far cry from t)he shining 
world of petrochemicals. Whatever 
happens, the Institute tif Chartered 
Accountants’ recommendations for the 
consolidation of associated company 
earnings wi'W not allow the textile pro¬ 
fits to lie hidden under a bushel ; Id’s 
share will have to be shown. 

So to the figures • Carrington has 
played around with the presentation of 
these in the profit and los.s account to 
an unreasom^le extent The losses on 
the German subsidiary have been care¬ 
fully excised from the above-the-line 
trading profit, on the ground that there 
were serious setting-up problems which 
are non-recurrent But the failure to 
produce revenue to cover them is blamed 
on poor trading conditions So if one 
puts the losses back wtiere they belong, 
the pre-tax profits of the group fall by 
£i,a mn to £1.3 mn, which is less 
than the £ i 5 mn at the half year mark 
Conclusion . Carrington is trading at 
a loss Funny what one can do by pilay- 
ing around with figures. 

The blame is put squarely, but slyly, 
on the Shoulders of ICI for the failure 


of Crimplene to get hold of a decent 
share of the German market ; for the 
fall-off in marg’ins at home , for Id’s 
slowness in reducing nyllon prices to 
enable Carrington to face up to Court- 
auld’s brutal competition in filament 
weaving (this is surely the underlying 
meaning of the section of the chair¬ 
man's leport about “ all stages from 
fibre production to fabric distribution 
acting in' unison”) This tactic is designed 
to put ICI on die spot : having exuded 
optimism In all and sundry about 
future Crimplene margins, ICI must 
therefore be the first to reallise that 
Carrington’s profit situation is very 
temporary and not to be taken into 
account in fixing a merger price. It is 
a good line, but Carrington has little 
leverage if ICI does not bite With £28 
mn tied up in stocks (£6 mn up on the 
year), oveTxlraft £1.8 mn up to £9’1' 
mn, and loans doubled to £106 mn, the 
balance sheet looks too weak to argue 
with 

One small section of the report offer.s 
a hint that it may alll be worth it, from 
ICI’s point of view, in ten years’ time 
Carrington has set up a melded fabrics 
operation based on ICI’s heterofil yarn 
This is the forerunner of the chemical 
production of fabrics, which by-passes 
the need to weave or knit and could 
revolutionise textiles. 

Singer 

A new song 

New York 

Tlie Singer company, which continues 
to be best known for its sewing 
machines, has by now stitched together 
a string of acquisitions that have made 
It rnuCh less dependent on the house¬ 
hold. recently as 1958 more than 


go%» of total sales came from sewing 
machines; die proportion is now 
about 35%. The diversification has 
been fivefold: into consumer products, 
which last year accounted for 45% 
of sales; industrial products, 20%; 
defence and space systems, 13%; 
office equipment, ia%; and education 
and training' 10%. All told. Singer sales 
exceeded $i'.9 bn last year, some 40% 
originating abroad. The cbmpa'ny earned 
$4.85 a ^are, up 8% on the previous 
year. However this year, principally 
because of the slowing of die American 
economy, some analysts believe that 
earnings per share will only just better 
$5, against earlier estimates of $5.30 or 
so. 

The first key diversification came in 
1963 with the acquisition of Friden, 
makers of calculators and other office 
billing gear Office equipment continues 
to be viewed as the area of greatest 
growth jx>tential, perhaps 15'% 
annually The division has recently 
introduced several interesting products 
which could help meet that growth goal, 
a cash register system that incorporates 
a computer storage device and an elec¬ 
trostatic office copier capable of produc¬ 
ing up to 15 copies per minute on any 
kind of papier at a cost of less than a 
cent a copy Only last April Fnden also 
brought out a low price mim-computer 
system Which is able to process up to 
20 different programmes simultaneously. 
A more recent major acquisition was 
the fHircha.se in 1968 of General Preci¬ 
sion Equipment, which has rapidly 
expanded its involvement in industrial 
products (Singer now produces more 
than 50% of all the gas meters 
being installed in the United States) 
and in defence and space work. Unlike 
most defence contractors. Singer has 
lately found this activity one of its most 
profitable, reflecting the fact that almost 
a dozen programmes progressed from 
the research to the prc^uction .stage at 
about the same time. 

The latest acquisition of all, recently 
announced, would take the company 
into a completely new field. Spiecificaily 
It proposes to issue some $63.5 mn in a 
new preferred stock for a California- 
based propierty developier, Besco Organ¬ 
isation. This would be Singer’s first 
stab at land development and construc¬ 
tion. Besco, among other things, builds 
large-scale apartment projects. One 
likely advantage to Singer is that it 
would have an assured market for 
several of its industrial products includ¬ 
ing gas meters, air ronditioning and 
heating equipiment 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 




1970 

one 

one 

one 

all- 


July 1 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

time 

London 

347 0 

4234 

315 6 


1 8 

+ 

23 

-136 

- 33.6 

New York 687 6 

811 3 

631 2 

— 

07 


37 

-21 9 

-309 

France 

72 0 

861 

71 2 

— 

1 4 

— 

39 

- 36 

-16.4 

Germany 

97 5 

129 5 

940 

— 

1 0 

— 

53 

-20 7 

-30.6 

Holland 

115 1 

1337 

108.3 

— 

08 

— 

3.0 

— 1.5 

-13.9 

Italy 

62 2 

764 

62 2 

— 

30 

— 

62 

- 6.9 

-48.7 

Canada 

1509 

185 9 

143 6 


32 

— 

25 

-192 

-26.9 

Belgium 

87 4 

92 9 

845 


05 


1 2 

-100 

-18.6 

Australia 

564 1 

663.5 

474 0 

+ 

05 

H- 

59 

— 6 3 

-150 

Sweden 

268 9 

337 0 

239 2 

+ 

25 

•f- 

35 

-26 8 

-28 4 

Japan 

159 4 

1857 

148 8 


04 

+ 

0.2 

+ 4.5 

-142 


Stock prices end yields on peges 101 end 102 

Tho Economist unit trust indicator Juns 30,133.07 (June 23, 134 95) 

n 


Unit trust quarterly 
survey next week 
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Portfolios ’yo 

Out of breath at 
half-time 

Hie most gruelling quarter for many 
years for equities the world over has 
.nevitably played havcx; with portfolio 
games, as with more senious investment 
activities Capital losses were the 
almost universal cxpierience of portfoko 


minders in first-half 1970 All of the six 
portfolios listed in The Economist in our 
end-year game last December duly lived 
down to that norm. The best performance, 
a drop of less than 4% (compared with 
io^% in the Financial Times ordinary 
share index), was shown by The Econo¬ 
mist's own selection of I^ondon stocks and 
.shares The worst performance, alas, was 
the drop of over 26% shown by The 
Economist'f .selection of overseas shares. 
In between, all doing worse than the 
London index, came the “ random selec¬ 
tion,” the ‘‘ true blue diips ” (firms 


contributing heavily to the Conservative 
party), the average of overseas indices, 
and the shares selected for us by seven 
wise men of the City 

In mitigatiion of the worst perform¬ 
ances, the portfolios concerned are 
saddled with some lame ducks which 
were identified at the beginning of Che 
June quarter , but which, under the 
rules of this game, cannot be disposed 
of It will take a lot to turn these selec¬ 
tions lound in the remainder of the 
year, but anything can happen. 


WISE MEN 



INTERNATIONALS 



LONDON PORTFOLIO 




Alfred Marks 

Dec 18 
1959 
25s 6d 

June 30 
1970 

29s 6d 

change 

% 

I 157 

Atl Richfield 

$75J 

$481 

-35 8 

E J Austin 

18s 

3s 5d(a) 

- 80 9 

Fuji Electric 

Y83 

Y70 

-157 

Minster Ass 

148 4Jd 

11s 

- 23 5 

f*oseidon 

1070s 

1240s 

+ 16 9 

Teleph Hntls 

48s 3d 

44s 9d 

- 73 

(a) Net asset vetue 



Amer Smelt- 

ing & Ref 

$311 

$23f 

-24 4 

Horten 

Dm 250 

Dm 1867 

-25 3 

Matsushita 

Y684 

Y550 

-19.6 

Murray & 
Roberts 

R12 00 

R4 00 

667 

Olivetti 

L3215 

L2430 

-24 4 

Poclain 

FrSOl 

Fr578 

-27 8 

Austim* 

$A3 25 

$A3 40 

+ 46 

* formerly Sleter 

Welker (Austrehe) 



Br Leyland 

11s 


7s 

21d 

-34 7 

Cunard 

34s 

3d 

38s 


■1-109 

Int Compair 

42s 

6d 

39s 

6d 

- 7.1 

NoW 

27s 

9d 

24s 

3d 

-126 

Quinton Hazell 

7s 

Od 

6s 

3d 

-10 7 

Vavasseur 

26s 

6d 

29s 

3d 

+ 104 

Zamanglo 

32s 

6d 

38s 


+ 169 


AB Electronic 

43s 

9d 

26s 

6d 

-39 

4 

Allebone 

5s 


4s 

75d 

- 7 

5 

Birchenwood 

8s 


8s 

6d(b) 

+ 6 

3 

Gas & Coke 






J H Fenner 

36s 


3Ss 


- 2 

8 

Peak Trailers 

5s 

3d 

2s 

6d 

52 

4 

Slumberlsnd 

26s 

3d 

34s 

10d(b) 

4 32 

9 

Stewart Plas , 

25s 

6d 

21s 

3d 

-16 

7 


(b) Bid valum 


The City selectors are for the moment 
reduced to two pluses, but both Alfred 
Marks and Telephone Rentals have put 
up steady second quarter showings, 
helped by encouraging earnings fore¬ 
casts, wiule there has been enougfi 
bounce in Poseidoii in recent weeks to 
recoup a savage loss. 

.Slater Walker (Australia), now Austim, 
IS the only winner in a bunch of duds, 
each having had a rougher ride than 
the national index, i^uth Africa’s 
Murray & Roberts gets the booby prize 
for shrinking to just 17% of its 1969 
peak. Matsushita had b^ten the index 
up to the March quarter 


'Hie Loiidon-quoted stocks have beaten 
the Financial Times industrial ordinary 
inde.x, which dropped 105% in the 
half-year, but there have been some 
marked reversc.s of fortune. J. H. 
Vavasseur plummeted from a peak of 
57s, Cunard has been both murti higher 
and much lower 


Takeover bids came to the aad of the 
random selection early in the year, 
without which the continued weakness 
of AB Electronic and Peak Trailers 
(both on reduced first-half earnings) 
would have been more apparent. J. H. 
Fenner held up relatively well once 
again 


TRUE BLUE CHIPS 



saJ ; 

25 J anil ■•MSt 
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SF 

©70 


GKN 

69s 

9d 

55s 

41d 

-20.6 

Hambros 

44s 


40s 

6d 

- 8 

0 

Hill, Samuel 

22s 

3d 

22s 

6d 

+ 1 

1 

Plessey 

38s 

41d 

30s 

3d 

-21 

2 

Stenhouse 

135 

3d 

as 

6d 

-35 

8 

Watney Mann 

17s 


16s 

lOfd 

- 0 

7 

Whitbread 

10s 

IJd 

10s 

lid 

- 

— 


Appropriately, the largest contributors 
to the Tory party have shown a good 
recovers' since the general election, 
thoug'h Hill, Samuel owes more to this 
week’s takeover bid and the brewers to 
buoyant sales. Stcnhouse Holdings is 
still the weak spot. 


OVERSEAS INDICES 



United States 

783 79 

683 53 

-128 

France 

78 3 

72 1 

- 79 

Germany 

128 62 

9718 

-24 4 

Italy 

71 37 

63 09 

-116 

Australia 

611 56 

560 59 

- 83 

Japan 

172 84 

159 02 

- 80 

South Africa 

493.6 

364.5 

-26 2 


The induces began to recover lost ground 
in June, the Australian and Japanese 
markets putting up about the best per¬ 
formances. Germany and South Afnca 
took the hardest knocks in the second 
quarter as m the first, but the weakness 
of Wall Street was what caused the 
jitters almost everywhere 
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ENEL NATIONAL ELECTRIC ENERGY AGENCY, ITALY 


REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 311969 


The Balance Sheet at December ^1, 1969 covers the results of the 
7th year of the Agency's operation, and is related to 1,075 enterprises 
out of the 1,194 which, as of the closing of the Balajicc Sheet, had 
been transferred The previous Balance Sheet referred to 1,042 
enterprites 

Wi’th regard to the management’s progress, the Report rei^sals 
that ENEL'S total gross production in 1969 was 75,897 muilion KWh 
(70.019 milhon in 1968) of which 29,385 million were prcxluced bv 
hyciroeilectr'ic stations, 41,868 million from traditional thermal power 
stations, 2,765 iiiLihon ^tx>ugh geothermal power and 1,679 fro^ 
nuclear power scations; there was an 8.4 per cent increase m total 
production compared to la^ year which showed a total me rease 
of 7.6 per cent 

In dealing with the development of sales, the Report <itated that 
ENEL users rose to 22,939,806 at the end of 1969 with an increase 
of 805,604 users (36 per cent) compared to the end of 1968 

In 1969 ENEL billed 68,675 tmlhon kWh an mcrease of 8 6 per 
cent compared to 1968 which reached 9 per cent constdei^ng only 
the direct consumer supply and excluding that to the State Railway 
for traction In 1968 the quantitative increase^ was in the tivo cases, 
respectively 8.6 per cent and 8 8 per cent 

The income from sale of energy amounted to 980 billion lire 
(930 bnllion in 1968) an increase of only 5 42 per cent due to the 
reduction in rates provided for by the so-calM ** decrctone ’* 

In dealing the the plans for improving the service to consumers 
the Agency is at present organising advucc and assistance services for 
the consumers Details of these services Will be given in the press 
The new generating plants have a power of 738,800 kWh while 
580 kiilomeitres of new tension fines m 120 kW and Higher Have 
been cxinstructed, and the transformatiion capacity sn new or enlarged 
power stations now stands at 4,000 MVA In order to acquire new 
ronsumen, to meet the increasing demands of present consumers 
and to amprove its network ENEL developed and improved its distri¬ 
bution plant in 1969 investing 228 billion hre in them (204 bilhon 
in 1968). 

O^ng on to discuss the nuclear energy sector, the Report states 
thiat it has been dec'ided to entrust the construction of the 4th 
nuclear station jointly to the Ansaldo Meccaiaico Nucleare and the 
General Electr&c Thu plant will provide a guaranteed net power 
which wall m all probability exce^ 800MW and will be situared 
on the Aver Po between Piacenza and Cremona It is expected that 
It Will be ready to start service in 1975 and will cost 140 bilhon lire 
The sutuatkon of the 3 existing nuclear power stations at the end 
of 1969 IS the following Latlina 496 irtilhon kWh (1,544 mflhon in 
1968), CWigliano 1,182 million kWh (1,032 million in 
station at Tnno Vercellese ia sttll out of use but it is expect^ to 
start work agahn before the month of June The reduction in the 
pnoductlKm of the LaiPna sftaihon is due to a closedown from 17th 
March to 9th October caused by broken parts. 

In regard to the Ctrene prototype reactor, work on the realmtion 
of this project has cuintinued at an (intense rate 

In regsMito the beginning of new plants, the Report forsees an 
expenditu^ of 3.56G billion hre for the period 1970-1974 if invest¬ 
ments ooEtiBue to. be qualihed by an assumption of a maximum 
developmei^|l| would provide an annual increase of 8 9 pH- cent 


in energy demand and of 9 5 per cent in power demand Added to 
the 3,566 billion would be an expected 860 billion for 1975 making 
a total of 4,426 billion lire for the penod 1970-75 

In regard to personnel, at December 31st 1969 there were 103.370 
persons employed compared with 101,839 ^he end of 1968 The 
effective increase of work-force in the Agency was of 276 elements 
The ov'erall tost (»f personnel was 426 2 billion lire, an increase of 
36 5 billion ov'er the previous year 

Discussing the pnancing, the Report specihes that 1,3919 billion 
lire—of which 97 1 bilhon was paid on account—have been paid to 
the former electric companies including the half-yearly payment due 
on January 1, 1970 On December 31, 1969 the liquid indemni<tfies 
amounted to 761 for an overall sum of 1,620 bilhon lire, equal to 
95 3 per cent of the expected total In orcier to meet the indemnity 
payments dur*ing 1969, two loans were issued for 125 billion hre 
each with an interest raite of 6 per lent, the second loan (in Decem¬ 
ber) at a price of 88, that is, with a disparity of 15 billion lire 

For industrial needs two other loans were floated on the market, 
c^ach to the value of 150 bilhon lire with an interest rate of 6 per 
rent and pnit on the market at 97 25 Of the second loan 30 billion 
hre must still be disposed of The overall sum for issues as of 31 
December 1969 amounted to 2,613 5 billion hre of which 1,092 5 
billion fcTT the financing of new plants 

The electricity rates remained unchanged in 1969, with the excep¬ 
tion of reductions on some rates provided fot by the ** decretonc " 
and valid until the end of 1970 and with the exception of the provi- 
dton of the Cip to c harge con«.imers in Rome, Genoa, Naples, Milan 
and Turin an extra 6 lire per kWh 

As in past years a special chapter of the Report is dedicated to 
rural electrification The research done in 1965 was brought up to 
date in December 1968 and the situation is as follows In the three- 
year period 1966-196S, 180,000 persons previously without electricity 
were connected to the network Still to be connected were 1,040,000 
persons includiing 470,000 seasonal residents ENEL is seriously 
involved with trying to solve this problem as it is expected chat, the 
situation beling as it is, only 650,000 persons of the 1,040,000 will be 
connected with the notwork;. 

The entnes in the Balance Sheet show chat, in 1969 appropnations 
for 150 billion were made to the amortisation fund (151 billion 
In 1968), 4 3 billion lire to the credit depreciation fund (the same 
sum as in 1968) and 2 billion lire to the special contingency and 
contingent liability fund (1 8 bullion in 1968). The Report states 
that the economic account closes equal and ends textually with the 
following 

** On the occasion of the negoliiations held during the first few 
months of this year for the renewal of the work-con tract of elecCncuil 
workers, some polipc al forces, the press, and pubHc opinion contri¬ 
buted in no small way to the discussion of our prc^lems, whicdi 
shows quite clearly the pubKc's realisation of the important posiuon 
the Agency holds in relation to the economic and social life of the 
country and the fact that the Agency undoubtably condiaons to an 
important extent the development of the country. We therefore 
Wish, in this final part of the Report—which is not intended to be a 
synthesis of what has, gone before, but a reminder of the pHnoipal 
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problenu which have troubled the Agency and which will have a 
deterxmmng effect on the future—>to throw hght on the great f>ro< 
gren made an tMs peitod of management, on the plans for the 
devdo p meMU of power plants bn relatticm to the needs of the con¬ 
sumers, and lastly on me financial and economic situation of the 
Agency after these first 7 years of management. 

It must be remembered that the Act accorded the new Agency 
the task of provtdbng by a co-orchnated use of plants Md at a 
minimum administrative cost ** an availability of electric energy 
adequate in quantity and cost to the requirements of a balanc^ 
development ^ the country.’* The Board of Directors believes that 
—^as far as factors under vts direct control are concerned—It has 
scrupulously fulfilled this task. During the pGisod 1963 to 1969 the 
net produetton capadiity of the generator plants rote from 45 billion 
kWh annually at the end of 196a to 90 billion kWh at the end of 
1969, this IS taking into account the geothermal power and nuclear 
power plants. The net production capacity therefore doubled in just 
7 years. 

It should also be remembered that when the Agency opened it 
had only one thermal power station superior to 160 MW whereas 
today It has 18 of these sta'tiions, 7 of 390 MW and 3 of 600 MW, 
WYth 47 otherrs of 390 and 6 others of 660 in phase of constnictton 
or planned 

At the same ome as the development of the generating plants, the 
transport network was expanded in 1969 with 6,840 ^omotres of 
electro-ducts put into service and the installation of 19,670,000 KVA 
of transformation power in new or enlarged plants 

The development and modernisation of distnbirtion plants was of 
great importance and was necessary m order to acquire the 6 million 
600 thousand new consumers; to satisfy the new and increasing 
demands of the existing consumers and, not least to increaw the 
effidienry of the service to consumers, particularly in zones which 
were served by small distributing agencies not capable of meeting the 
demands placed on them 

In the first 7 years of management the Agency invested 9,507 
bilhon lire in the <cmstruotion of new plants (491 9 billion in 1969 
akme) of which 1,067 bilhon hn* equal to 49 53 per < ent of the total, 
in the sector of distribution 

Also, as far as the de<en'trallisBtion of the organisation recom¬ 
mended by the Act, the Board of Direc tors maintains that it has dis¬ 
charged Us duty At the end of 1969, besides tlic 8 (ompartments, 
29 districts and distmt-operatsons were in function The districts 
are generally regional in dimension, but in the regions which ar#* 
more developed electrically the service is divided into 2 or 3 district- 
operations The dislru ts and distru t-operations are, in turn, sub¬ 
divided into 162 zones having seats in the provincial centres or in 
ihi larger tomniunes However the decentrahsafiion goes even further 
than the zones as over 300 agent les, 1,800 operational squads, 330 
work squads and 340 (ommercaal offites have been formed—these 
in communes which have not already got seats or agencies 

These then are the measures which have been taken to put into 
effect the development of plants and the decentrahsaition of the 
organlsatlion To these must be added the great effort made to 
control expense 

In this held too, the Agency has made a maximum r*ffort and has 
achiieved satisfactory results There has bc^n a reduc'Cion in the 
passage of energy on the high-tension lines and in the consumption 
of combustible rnatex^sais, the adoption of high powers for thermo¬ 
electric um'ties and the consohdatiion of future projects ; the ever 
increasling automattion, the unification of administrative and account¬ 
ing activsties, a quarterly collection, and the adoption of new 
techniques and procedures 

Where did the financing tome from for the 2,307 bilhon hre in 
new investments^ Our own resources accounted for 1,1698 hellion 
hre and bonds were issued to raise 1,092 3 billion lire (the sum refers 
to the nominal value) The rest was obtained by temporary use of 
bank credst av'aiilable to us For the period 1970-1973—as already 
pointed out—another 4,426 bilhon hre will be provid^ for invest¬ 
ments While until 1969 the investments have been equal to 30 per 
cent of the returns, from 1970 on it is expected that on the basis of 
actual tariff levels they wall reach ever higher peixentual levels 

For the same reason seU-hnanenng wall be reduced, not only 
because of the nse in the cost of new plants, but also because unless 
some opportune measure intervenes, the Ase in ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary management costs will lause an ulterior and progressive 
erosion of the amortixa'tion 

This wiW result in a recourse to the hnanoial market for a con- 
nderably higher amount than in tlie past and lust at a moment in 
which interest rates are at such a point as to lack venhcation in the 
hnanciai trends of the past decade 

We have already stated that as far as regards the factors under 
»U direct control the Board of Directors believes it has done its best 
to carry out as much as laid down by the Act But not all factors 
are under its rontrol The Act obhges us to pay to the nationalised 
compames, within ten years—excepting the miinor compares which 
alre^y enjoy favourable conditions—'the relative indemmties in 90 
half-yeariy cash payments including capital and interest Tlilis is a 
sum of circa 9,975 bilhon hre of which 1,700 bilhon lire in capital 


and 575 bilfion lire m interest. To date we have punctually made 
13 payments for an overall sum, indudang payments on acoouirt, of 
1,399 billion fare. 

From the moment of Nationidisation it was clear that the Agency 
would not have been able to honour suc:h large sums without placing 
lUdf in debt The Nationahmtion of the dectrtcal industry in Italy 
was, in fact, devised very differently from that in Great BHlufi at^ 
France 

In the first place the totail indemnstltes in both these countrfee were 
much less than the Italian total, not because the standards of 
valuation differed substamhaJly, but the reform, having come imme- 
diialtedy after the war (1946-1947) the stock mai^et was m a state of 
depression in comparison With ^e relatively hn^er figures registered 
in Italy during the 9-year pedod 1939-61 In Urewt Britain the total 
indemnMty was of 348,811,000 pounds sterling, equal at the present 
rate of exchange (the obligations issued yielding an interest of 3 
per cent are repayable in the period 1968-75) to 511 bilCon lire in 
comparison wrth a total of 1,700 balfion m Italy In France, the 
total was 83,490 milhon old francs, equal at the 1955 raite of 
exchange to 148 5 bilhon fare and at the present rate to about 94 
billion lire. 

The obligationa handed over in payment to the French ex-dectiic 
energy agendies also yield an interest of 3 per cent and are repayable 
witbm 50 years in annual instalments 

Moreover, I’EIectrioite de France, by annual appropnaitions from 
the Treasury has been conferred with an endowment fund which as 
at 31 December, 1968 bad reached the imposng figure of i3,34d 
ixulhon NF, equal to 1,300 bilhon lire in round fibres. The annual 
conferment to this fund rrsuhang insufficient to finance new invcat- 
ments the £ d F was authorised to take a loan from the ** Foods de 
development econonnque et social ” (practica'Hy the State) At 31 
December, 1^8 (the latest figures available) 65 per cent of the inveat- 
nien*ts were financed by the endowment furwi and by loans from the 
** Fonds.” The obfigatory issues on the market legtstered dv>ut 30 
per cent, the (difference beong made up by short-term or medsum- 
terni credits. 

In these last years the conferments to the endowment fund of the 
£dF were in the order of i bilhon franco annually, equal to 112 
thousand 500 milhon hre 

The Enghsfi electric energy company does not have a true endow¬ 
ment fund but, during 1948 to 1955, that is in its first years, it 
enjoyed 6 long-term Statc-guarantera loans wiith a levy of between 3 
and 4 5 per cent fur an overall total of 825 million pounds sterhng, 
equal at the present rate of exchange to 1,444 bilhon lire The loans 
having such a varied amortisation, the English company was forced 
to put in resisve each year a certain sum in a ** refund fund " to be 
invested in State securities 

The above loans were thus practnoally transformed into a consoli¬ 
dated debt, at very favourable interest rates For the financing of 
new inv'estments ^e English company did not have recxzune to 
obligatory issues but avajiled of 25-year loans from the Treasury At 
31 March, 1969, these loans totalled 4*319 belfioii hre, and the 
average interest rate on these loans was 5.65 per cent. 

Moreover, wltiJe in Italy electricity rates are at the same level as 
in 1959, in Great Britaiin they have nsen since 1959 by 35 per cent 
and in France by 32 3 per cent for high tention and by 98.4 per cent 
for low tention. 

We thought It opportune to compare the Nationalisation process 
in Great Britain ana in France anci to look at these two agencies 
so that the different and certainly not favourable conefattions under 
which Enel has had to operate would be clear 

Apairt from die lack of an endowment fund, which even were it 
gradiial as in France, would have greatly cut down our need to 
engage in ddbts thereby rehevung ano our econoimc account, we 
think »t only fair to point out the other negative factors which have 
wdighed conslidcrably on our finandial and economic ntuation 

(1) PAYMENT OF INDEMNITIES 

I'he NaiConalisation Ai't, having foreseen the payment of indemni¬ 
ties in cash and not by an issue of bonds, forced us to issue, on a 
Bcnn-annual xnatunty, loans from which net yield covered the 
amount of this macuility 

ITie bonds issued by 31 Decemiber, 1969 reached a total of 1,721 
bilhon hre The mamigement was naturally gravely affected bv the 
disparity ui these bonds which by 31 Decemoer, 1968 exceeded the 
sum of 120 bilhon lire 

To th'is sum must be added the difference in interests between the 
6 per cent accorded on these loans and the 5 50 per cent provided 
by the Act The last loan of 125 bilhon iku^ in December 1969 
was invested at 88 per cent, wtrth a dispanty of 15 bilhon hre 

But what of the conditions under which ulterior loans Will have 
to be issued to meet the 7 half-yearly payments still outstanchng, and 
in order to repay ^e amoftisation rates of the previous operations? 
The provUaions are certainly not optimiatic 

(2) THE TRANSFER OF CARBOSARDA 

At the end of 1964 we took over the Societa Garbomfera Sarda. 
with 9,950 employees, for the most part miners, while another 710 
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non-nnning employees were transferred to Bnel by an Act of 30, 
December 1965. We tlius found ourselves responsible for 3,966 
extra employees, to whom the elet triial contract was applicable, 
which meant a raise in their salaries of 37 per cent And it must be 
remembered that the coal coming from Carbonia and used in our 
thermal centres costs roughly four times other imported liquid or 
sohd combustibles 

(3) TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR UNDERTAKINGS 

While recognising the value of the ideas and the experience 
acquired through die transfer of the three nuclear centres of Latina, 
Garigliano and Tntio Vercellese, it must be remembered that these 
were ideated as experimental ccnties and that, even not taking 
into account the long stoppages (in partirular that of Tnno) they 
therefore produce electru energy at a notably higher cost (roughly 
3 lire per kWh) than that obtainable from thermal power stations 
and from the up-to-date nudear stations. 

For these reasons, negotliiations were already under wav with 
government authortitfies at the end of (October to leieive an adequate 
< ontnbiuion for the energy prodiii eti from these stations The 
negotiations—4 lire per kWh was asked—were dropped as soon as 
Nationalisation necurred 

(4) SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES 

The new rules for sickness insurant e instigated after Nationalisation 
in favour of the employees (the establishment of mutual insurance 
companies managed by TNAMl placed a further burden of 10 
billion hrr annually on the Agency And it is expet ted tliat this will 
augment 

(j) APPLICATION OF LEGAL TIME 

It has been calculated that with the start of legal time our revenue 
vinll drop considerably, in 1969 it showed a loss of 10 billion lire 


(6) FISCAL TREATMENT, 

Another loss we had to bear in 1963-64-63 was that of a taxation 
which was far above that foreseen by the Act. The Act in fact 
laid down that Ene! be taxed a sum which would assure a yield 
equal to that of the year 1939-60 increased by 10 per cent. ENEL 
would therefore have had to pay an entire 3-year period—according 
to our detailed calculations—a total sum of 83 3 billion lire. 

Instead, the Ministry of Finance passed a law assigning us 1.30 
lire for every kWh produced (produced, not sold) with the result 
that we had to pay 159 billion lire plus 8 billion in interest Apart 
from this the Tax Office recently requested a further payment of 30 
billion lire as an alleged adjustment on this sum 

(7) REDUCTION OF RATES AS PROVIDED FOR BY 
THE “ DECRETONE " 

A law passed on 30 August, 1968 and valid until the end of 
1970 decreed that industnal, commerpial and agricultural rates be 
< ut by 35 per cent up to 30 kW This reduction will cut our revenue 
for the period by not less than go-too billion lire, while bringing 
negligible relief to the users (an average reduction of 3,000 lire per 
month) To try to remedy this grave loss of revenue the Comitato 
Inter-ministeriale dei Prezzi intervened and established that private 
users in the large cities be charged extra This did bring the rate 
for the other parts of the country to the level already laid down since 
1961. However, the modest yield (about 8 billion lire in 1969 and 
It will probably reach 8 billion in 1970) will not compensate the 
losses laused bv the'* Decretone" for some years 

We wished to point out the principal causes which determined the 
lack of balance in our econorme account and which is reflected 
parui ularly in the inadequate measure of amortisemcnts set apart in 
these last years We feel that it was necessary to state the situation 
after all that has been written recently—and not always quite 
truthfully—about Bnel 

Certainly the raise in salaries accorded to our employees has also 
contributed to our loss of revenue Following the agreement with 
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the Unions, drawn up on December 1963—on the bans of a law 
passed in October 1900—we assumed 10,694 employees^ some from 
nrms holding concessions and some on contracts ; but as some of 
the personnri from the firms holding concessions did not meet the 
requirements set out in the agreement st was necesiar]^ to alsume na<v 
personnel another 8,730 workers) to assure completion of the work 
already under contract These 19.334 employees, while a^din^ to 
personnel expenses, on the other nand eliminated the expataklxture 
to the firms holding concessions 

Another reason for the drop in revenue is the assumption of 2,966 
employees of CaiHbosarda, and it has proved difficult to place some 
of these workers ; and the auumption of io,5aa persons necesatated 
by the development of the activities of the Agency over these 7 
years 

There is also the fact that the renewal of the work-contracts and 
the regular increases have caused salanes In the electrical industry 
to rise by 95 7 per cent between 1959 (the first year of balanced 
rates) and 1969 Th'is can be ascertained from the table on page 239 
of this Report 

On I St January, 1970 the new work-contract will agam raise the 
personnel expenses The proposals of the Minister for Labour, which 
have been accepted, foresee an outlay of 200 billion lire during the 
next three years 

The prospects—as far as our balance is concerned—are not 
favourable. And, besides, the Court of Accounts in its annual report 
to Parliament repeatedly pointed out to the authorities responsible 
the unbalanced aiituataon wh'ich would without doubt arise in the 
management of Enel if something is not done in time to lighten 
the load of extraordinary financial obligations which the legislature 
has placed on Enel 

The Board of Directors trusts that the competent government 
auch(tncies Will take our problems into account and take steps 
tti rrsolv'e them 

In our previous Report we mentioned the difficulties we were 
having in the construction of transmission and inten onnection lines 


and in the placing of our thermoelectrical plants which, together 
with the nuclear power stations will cover the ever-increasing electrical 
needs of the country. We had meant this to be a direct appeal to 
local authorities '%^o too often block our plans by placing unjustified 
Vobstadea in our path, even when our programmes are intended for 
insertion within the industrial zones which these authorities have 
already set adide. However, st would seem from the alarming 
reporte of further delays m the plans approved by Cipe—and 
especiaJly in the South—that our appeal has not been heard and 
we are forced to repeat it because, snould this situation continue, 
there is the grave risk that in the future we will not be able to 
provide adequate (}uantitie8 of energy to our consumers We would 
therefore ask those responsible for this ntuacion to do ffieir utmost 
to facilitate our plans. 

As far as self-production goes, we can only confirm that which 
we stated in last year's Report 

Direct dis< ussions with representatives of local agencies, of econo¬ 
mic classes, of the unions and of scientific groups—which under the 
law are to be assured by means of penodic regional meetings—were 
developed in 1969 by 5 such meetings—on 25 March at Venice for 
the Veneto region, on 28 April at Florence for Tuscany, on 17 
June at Trento for Trentino-Alto Adige, on 29 October at Caglian for 
Sardinia and on 20 December at Palermo for Sicily 

The first cycle of these meetings thus was concluded after just 
3^ years Praotucally all the agencaes, classes and interested jMrtiet 
paroidipated and the meetings have been kept at a high level 
We wish to renew the trust we have ra our Director General, the 
managers of the centres and departmental heads, for the outstanding 
way in which they carry out their duties 

To all our employees, from the highest to the most modest levels 
who. during this last year have contributed so pcMitively to our 
Agency go the thanks and approbatton of the Board of Directors 
And lastly, we wish to express our gratitude to the Minister for 
Industry and to his collaborators for the understanding way in which 
they follow our problems and difficulties 
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Inltlnl dtoc kfl 
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Bqui pment 4.362.200,000 
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Devaluation 
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Approiirteitlon* 
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Rtak and LlAbtllty Fund 2,000,000.000 

Pemonnel Indemnity and Roolal SecxKily Fund 48,064.254,830 

AMet* Written off In oours ot Desireciatton 

AmcAh aoM, d-oatroyed, or tranoferred to Stock for 

Re-u*e 25,823,775,081 

Pertonnea CoeU 

SalariMi. Wasmi and. other Remunenttioti 27>6.7d4,077.177 

CompuliM>ry Social Contribution* 06,311,186.267 

Other Peraonnd] Expenseo . 6.253,237,630 

laverance Pay and BlmUajr . 17,742.303,276 

Notary. Legal and Profemional Fee* 2,&21,520.112 

Pitrchaae* at Fuel and oUber Sus>pll«o 109,406,324.465 

Purchase* of Maicrlals and Equlpoiwnit 233.050,050,107 

Expenses for WorHe, Kiepaini and MoJnteneroe 224,760,556.048 

Intereota, Dtacounta and Other Financial Charge* 183,448,801,7% 

Lipusea on Credit* and SeourKte* 1.680.612,727 

DUier Contingent Expenditure* 160,876 137 

3nui>ts to Mountain Oonrunumitlea, Due* and Licence Fee* 14.261,474,045 
Feen and Taxes 32.216.720.061 

AAvertlalng, Promotloil and Printing Btxpenee* 087.662.924 

3*rant* for ScSentdCLc Reeearch 1,744,654,643 

Rlieir Oeneml BhrpendlOures 20,2^,846.401 


Intereot on Indemnities a* per NattonAllMAion Law 


1.630,978,002.962 

46,260,000,000 


1.661,248,802,062 


KEVKNUE 

En«>rgy Bold to other EkectricKy Companiee 
kWh 3.264.202 


(OOO) 

aaice of Encrigy to Conaumen 
For Public Lighting 
Fo>r Private Lighting 
For Donrvustic AppKanoe* 
and General 

For industrial U*e up to 30 KW 
Fc^ InduntrlHl 
Over 30 kW to 500 kW 
For Indujitrla) 

Over 500 kW 


Lire 

26,214,277.058 


kWh 3.245.087 
kWh 5,631.963 


kWh 11,370,402 
kWh 7,513.863 


kWh 10.620.700 
kWh 20 014,848 


kWh 06.410.962 


Income from Oonneetton*, Inapeotton Charoc* ond 
Removal of Meter* 

Sale* of Ekjulpment and Mal-eriala for Inetaltautlon* 

Refund* for Damage*, Penaiticn, <Ac 

Iwtereat and Diucounit Received 

Rent* and Other Due* Reotdved 

Other Oirdltiaiy Revenue 

Bpeclat Rervenue 

DlapOHBJl of AflBeita 

Proceed* of Bmiktm of BuUdtngs, Pleint and Machinery 
Depreciation Wrttiecr-back 

On Ass e t* BoJd. Deatro y ed or Tranafcrred to Stock 
for Re-u*e 

WSthdraiwal* fnxn Fund* 

Personnel indemnKy and Provident Fund 
OapltaUsatlon of Work*. Repair* and 3taln4<enance 
SsrpendJtures 

Land and Bulldinpi 
Plaxsts m Opeoatton 
PkuMs Under Construction 
Other PkBzMt* and Madilnery 

FumRure, TecbnlOid-Adncdn<i*tmtlve and Other 
Equlpmmit 

Stock on Hand at Year-'Bhid 
Mjuterialfl and EQUlpment 
Fuel and Other SuppUe* 


36.011,660.068 
10.738,361.010 
1.001.627.055 
3.731,400.502 
75©.183 477 
12.532,050,013 
1,087,276,867 

1,268.943,6UQ 


22,807.827.312 

17.742.303,276 


3.861.166.702 

208,123.758.500 

261.073.667.722 

3.146.310.324 

11,056.602.027 

105,310.208 840 
M,610.3V7.268 

1,691.243.802,062 
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Thai* Mcuritiei having baan told, this announcamant appaart at a mattar of racord only. 

s 15.000.000 9 % LOAN 

JIEROPORT DE PARIS 

(Paris Airport Authority) 

Bonds due April 15, 1985 

Unconditionally guaranteed by the Republic of France 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

lncari>orated 


CRF.DIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 
SOCtf.Ti: g£N^.RAL£ 


BANQUE DE PARIS ET UES PAYS-BAS 


AI.AMLI BANK Oh KUWAIT ALGEMENE BANK NEULllLAND N V AMSTERDAM-BOTTERDAM BANK N V 

ARNHOLD AND S BLEICIIROEUER, INC. BANK FUR GEMl-.INWIRTSCHAFI AKTIENCESELLSCIIAFT 

BANKIIAUS FltlEUIUCH SIMON kt.aA B\.\K 01 LONDON AND .SOUITI AMERICA BANK MLI.S hN HOPE N V 

Linn ted 

BANQUl-. DF. BRUXELLKS SA lUNQUl- KHaNCAISK DE DEPOTS ET DE TITHES 

BANQUE ERANCAISL DU COM.MLRCF. FNILIUEUR BANQUE GfiM'.RALE DU LUXEMBOURG S A 

BANQUE DE LTNDOCHINE BANQUE IN 11 HNAIIONAIL A lUNLMBOURG SA BANQUE LAMBERT SCS 

BANQUl. l.OUIS-URLYFUS L 1 (.11 BANQl'F D1 M UI II/L, .SCIII 1 MBLRC.l K, MALLEI B.ANQI L KOITISCIIILD 
BANQUE DE SUPZ in DE L UNION 1 )ES MINKS BAN<.)U1 D1 I LMON I-UHOIT l.NNF INDUSTIUEI.LI L1'PIN \NCIERE 
BAN<,)UE DE L U.MON PAHISIl.NNL - C p'C B n\N(,)UP: WORMS & CIF BARING BROIIIERS 4c CO 

1 united 

II ALBLin DE BARA CO N V B.AYERISCIIL HYPOTIILKPN- UND WECIISEL BANK BAYLRISCIIE ST.AAISBANK 
B.AYLRISCIIE VI REINSBANK Bl HLINER BANK BLHI INEH HANDELS-CESELLSCIIAP'r BLYIII & CIO INC 

AkticngeielRchitfl 

BUHKHARDT tc CO CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET AND THOMASSON COMMERZBANK CREDITANSTALT BANKVEHEIN 

Limited AktieiigeieMichjIt 

CRLDIT INDUS 1 RIEL D’ALSACE FT DE LORRAINE CREDIT INDUSTHIEL PIT COMMERCIAI. 

CREDIT LYONNAIS COBPOHAIION CREDIT DU NOKD CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) LIMITED 

DLN D.ANSKE LANDMANDSBANK RICHARD DAUS & CO. BANKIERS DEUTSCHE BANK 


CREDITANSTALT BANKVEHEIN 


DEUTSCHE CJLNOSSENSCHAPn SKASSP. 
DEWA.AY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL SA 


Aktlengritllli-haft 

DPUTSCHL CIHO/ENTHALE - DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 


DILLON HEAD OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


DREXEL HARRIMAN IJPLEY INTERNATIONAL SARL 


EURAMERICA I.NTERNATIONAL 

Limited 


DHE.SDM H BANK 

AktiengescUsihaft 

PTNACOR 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN SACHS iSc CO. 


HANDELSB.ANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) 

Limited 


FLEMING. SUEZ, 8HOAVN BROTHERS 
GUTZAA'ILLICH BUNCIENEH SECURITIES 

Limited 

HESSISC.IIE LANDESBANK - CIROZENTHALE 


THE HONG KONC AND SIIANGAl BANKING CORPORATION 


KLEINWORT, BENSON (EUROPE) S A 
KUHN. LOEB fit CO INTERNATIONAL 
LAZARD P’RERP:S ET CIE 
MERRILL LYNCH, PILUi.E, FFNM R fit SMITH 

Securitiet Underwnter Limited 


KREDIETBANK N V KRP DI 

KUAA'.AIT INVE.STMENT CO (SAK) 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
B. METZLER SEEL SOHN fit CO 


OTHERS PRANKFURTEll BANK 

iniES IIAMBROS BANK 

Limited 

ROZENTHALL HILL S\MUEL ^ CO 

Llinited 

KIDDLR. PEABODY & CO 

Incorporated 

KRtDlETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURCEOISE 
(SAK) LAZARD FRfelCES fit CO 

MERCK. PTNCK fit CO 
fit CO MODE!,, ROLAND fit C:0 INC 


SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO 

Limited 


MORGAN fit CIE INTERNATIONAL S A. 


NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDEN.STANDSBANK 
fJER.SON, IIELDRINC fit PIERSON 

SINGER fit FRIEDLANDER 
Limittd 


SAL OPPKMIEIM JR fit CIE 
N M ROTHSCHILD fit SONS J 


MORGAN GRENFELL fit CO 

Limited 

PARIBAS CORPORATION 
HENRY SCHRODER WACG fit CO 

Limited 


SOCitTfe G^INERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 


SOC1£t£ G^NEBALE DE BANQUE S A .SCX;EN IN 

*' ' STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA bank STRAUSS 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

■ ill < Limited 

UNION DE BASQUES ARABES ET FRANQAISES U B A F 


.SCX;EN INTERNYTIONAL CORPORATION 
STRAUSS, TURNBULL fit CO 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


CC TBINKAUS 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 
Vndelvinters Limited 


VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


S G WARBURG fit CO 

Limited 


WLSTDEUTSCIIE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE 


WHITE, WELD fit CO 

Limited 
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KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 

(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 
FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31 st DECEMBER, 1969 


LlablUtles 

1 Creditors 

(a) J^dersI Republic ut 
Oermsnr 

(b) liscnder ol the FydersI 
Republic 

<c) Other lenders 

id) Interest 

proportionaj interest 
due interest 

(e) Other llsbllUleH 

2 Prumiasury Notes 

1 Bonds etc III Circulation 

{a) Bonded losns 

7% Loan 1958 

T% <57«) Loan 1U59 
7% 16%) Loan 1061 
7% (Siv«) Loan 196i 
7<> (6%) Loan 1961 I 

7% (6%) I.oan 1961 II 
7*/} «*Vr) Lsian lUM 

T'/r (b%) Loan l«»b6 
7% Loan 19bG 

61'// l/OMl 1967 

ibl Medium-term notes 

4>year note>i 18 bb 

5% 4-year not»s 10b6 

5% 4-/ear notes 1861 

5% 4-\ear notes 1966 

Reitietered hcind<> 

• d) nritan boniU 
le) iriteriHt 

proporticiniU Interest 
due Interest 

4 Capital Puniis 

«ni rs-pital 

tb) Reserve formed from 
rosoiirrea nf the E R P 
Spceliil Fund 
(rl Stutiit4irv Reserve 
<d> Special RcHLrve 

5 Keservea fur Special Pur- 

pferred Hems 

7 Trustee Transactions 

Trustee loans to bur- 
roivers in our ovin 

name 

<M Iriistee loans to lior- 
roa/ rs on behalf of 

third partlch 

M) other trustee Ir ins- 
tictloiia In uur own 

name 

fi r'onUnaenl lilAbllliiis in 
rtspect ol Guarantees and 
of Bills IsMui d und 
nesotUtid 


6,389,439.033 46 


356.776.000 - 
1,637.232.054 65 


11.040.735 S3 
08,830.251 01 


40.000.000 
83,500,000 - 
44.675.000 
163.300,000 • 
lb4,800,000 - 
154,500.000 
306,000,000 
30b,000, 000 - 
120.000,000 
300,000.000 

BK.000.000 
35.000,000 
275 000,000 - 
450 000,000 - 


J9,20b,77J JO 
8,017 160 87 


Expenditure 


1 Operattno expenses 
J IlepreclaUon 

on real estate and bulldlrcs 
on oiBce furniture and matertals 

3 Transfer to Reserves for Special Purposes 

4 Other Expenditure 

8 Net Profit 1909 (traiutferred to 

Special Reserve) 


8.373,43<>.C77 35 


110,370,986 53 
JlO.Oti 189 87 


8,703.838,853 78 
J7.500.000 -> 


34.500 000 - 
3J 46(1.845 


47 283 034 27 

l.ouo.oiio noo - 


JID 454 454 - 
IJS.000.000 -> 
JSO.AS i J30 55 


8 186 12J 24<> 80 


41(>.J84.3S5 67 


2 335,128.779 27 


1.546,107.793 85 


36.653.08b 38 
34 046,394 55 


8.186,976,990 64 I 


20,899.349.798 14 


, 1 Cash Reserve 
' (a) Cash In hand 

(b) BaJances on elearins 

' account at the Deutsche 

Bundesbank and on 
Postal Cheque Account 

3 Balanoes at Banks 

(a) Demand deposit* 

<b) Due within 3 months 

(c) Due alter 3 months 
or later 

3 Bins of Exchange 
; 4 BecurlUes 

<a> Own bonds, par value 
DM 58.079.300 — 

(b) Other fixed - interest 
securities 

5 Debtors 

<a) Loans granted 

to banks Cor transmis¬ 
sion to borrowers 

direct to borrowers 

(b) Interest 

proportional interest 
due interest 
(r) Other claims 

6 Capital not >et paid up 

7 PartielMtions 

8 Real BBiate and Building* 

9 Office Purniture and 

Materials 

I 10 Deferred Items 
' 11 Trustee Transacttons 

to) Trustee loans to bor¬ 
rowers in our own name 
(b) Trustee loans to bor- 

j rowers on behalf of 

third parties 

I (c) Other trustee trans- 
I actions in our own 

I name 

I 13 Contingent Claims in 

' re^iccC of Guarantees and 
of Bills issued and 

I negotiated 


44,556.350 17 44.890,808 77 


171.084.748 32 
633.314.910 37 


889.399,660 $9 
170.000,000 - - 


5.876,700.992 10 
4.804,338,723 70 


14.301,531 87 
11.78b.239 98 


10.483.037.715 80 


26.n6‘» 761 ■5 

38,157.N6 13 10,845 362.583 78 

- - - - 850 000.000 — 

133,018,050 

10,000,001 — 


8.IC6 132 246 80 


854.743 84 6 186,976 900 64 


416.384.286 67 


20,899.349.798 14 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1969 


10,832.800 83 
800,346 80 


DM 

31.988,281 3? 


11.738,946 41 
3.447,243 — 
10.495,935 91 


1 Interest received in excess of Interest paid 

2 Other Receipts 

3 Extraordinary Receipts 


Receipts 

DM 

88.767,133 - 
9.035,091 81 
S.340.881 91 


Kredltonstslt fUr Wlederaufbsu 
Dr Martlnt Or Rleck Baehem Dr Baur Dr Becker 
Prankfurt-on-Maln, 13th March, 1970 


AfiOordtng to our audit, mads in oonformity -with our professional duties, the 
Management oomply with Osman Iaw and the company's otatuUs. 


accoiintlns. the annual financial statements and the rspott of tbs Board of 


Fraokfurt-on-Main 6th Apii]. 1970. 


Dr Usrckeni, Csrtlflsd Auditor 


Oeutachs Rsvioions- und Trsuhand-AkUentsoelliehaft 
(German Auditing; and Trust Company) 

Itor Dr aelioU. Osrunfted Auditor 












RUMIANCA 

C.apital 45 , 762 , 037,000 liTf 

HEAD OFFICE. TURIN (ITALY) Cso MONTECCHIO. 37/39 

ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 


S. p. A. 


The ordinary general meeting of Rumlanca 
was held in Turin on 30th April, i070 and 
was attended by seventy-'hve shareholders 
representing in person or by prox> 32,^60.42t> 
shares (71 43 per cent of the issued 
capital) 

The Chairman. Or Renato Gualino, told 
those present of Rumianca's plans tor 
expansion in the 1970 b and the results 
attained during the business year ended on 
31 St December 1969 

“ At the (lose of a financial year." he 
told the shareholders. " we cast our eyes 
back on the happenings of the past twelve 
months but 1969 has been a special year 
because it denotes the end of a decade 
during whKh RUMlANCA's business 
increased m volume and. at the same time. 
It marks the rising of the curiam on the 
seventies and a decade which will be 
exceptionally arduous throughout the whole 
world and for every kind of human activity 
During this period it will be RUMIANC A’s 
aim to make steady progress towards tangible 
goals in the Held of industrial development 

“ Before describing our plans for the 
future let us try to summarise what were 
for us the salient events of the 1960s 

" Our capital has increased from 10.000 
million t«» 45,000 million lire, our consoli¬ 
dated turnover from H.OOO million to 62,000 
milium and the number of employees trom 
1,467 to 2,27K , we have issued bonds to an 
amount of 22 000 million, obtained assisted 
loans of 66,000 million, with which 
resources we have provided finance for the 
construction of plant to the tunc of 110.000 


million We also have earned net profits of 
10,000 million from non-industnal activities, 
including 4.000 million entirely free of tax, 
ilnd these enabled us to issue bonus shares 
from 1963 to 1968 despite the drop in 
industrial profits because of the negative 
relationship between cost and revenue 

But a fact of which we are really proud 
IS that we have been able to make such a 
definite contribution to the “ rebirth ” of 
Sardinia The building the giant power 
station at Porto Vesme which has brought 
such a new look to the industrial panorama 
of that region was made possible bv the 
vast quantities of electric power that we 
have undertaken to consume , and 
rumianca's chain of installations fed by 
that power has made Sardinia an 
important contributor to the petrochemical 
industry, whilst other important enterprises 
have been brought to Sardinia as a result 
of our establishing ourselves at Assemini 
and the supplies of elcctncitv thus made 
available 

" Our industrial expansion, however, has 
not been rnimediately accompanied bv the 
financial results expected of jt , anvone 
embarking on new projects mav perhaps 
expert to be called upon to bear unexpec ted 
sacrifices and this is what has happened 
in our case, as indeed to ail our competitors 
in the petrochemical industry who have 
tackled the problems with great courage but 
insufficient farsightedness at a time when 
cost IS rising and revenue falling In a Region 
totally unprepared to receive us 

" In as we shall see, the industrial 

situation improved in our favour and a new 
and brighter prospect is now opening for 


RUMIANCA so long as the Government and 
Regional Authorities, recognising the great 
sacrifices we have made in the past and 
the bcured rights which ihose sacrifices 
entail, arc prepared to support us to the 
full within ihe limits allowed by existing 
legislation 

“At the close of the 1960s there was 
another event that marked RUMIANCA'S 
life namely, our “alliance'' with SIR, 
Socieid Itahana Resme (a business which Is 
also well established in the North of 
Sardinia), an event of particular significance 
for our Company’s techniical and organisa¬ 
tional progress and for its development, 
made possinle in consecutive planned stages 
by the supply of essential raw materials at 
marginal costs 

“ For the 1970s we have mapped out a 
definite programme of investments 
(approximately 500.000 million lire) which 
was recently submitted for prclimlnarv 
approval to the Committee of Ministers for 
Southern Italy and C1PE and which in tls 
entirety lays down in advance increases 
and diversification of existing productive 
capacities as its objective 

“ These new investments will transform 
RUMIANCA into a combine on an inter¬ 
national scale with a turnover gradua'lly 
aimed at a target of the «»rder of hundreds 
of thousands of million lire and advantage 
will have to be taken of every facility 
offered to industries by law 

“ .Such a plan, the merits iit which would 
be decided in other countries solely by 
meticulous study of the technical, 
commercial, economic and financial con- 








stderatlons on which it is based, is dependent 
here in Italy, on the lather hand, on argu¬ 
ment# of a political nature such as are 
typical (»f our country and on which it is 
neiessary for me to dwe4ii for a moment 

“ The targe-acale flnenciil operations con¬ 
nected with absorption and control that have 
taken place during the last two years, and 
of which you ere weN ew<are, have 
substantially altered the face of the 
Italian chevnioal and pera-chemicalt industry. 
this industry, which affects so many different 
sectors of Italian economic life, is now 
dominated directly or through majority 
holdings of shares or supervisory trusts by 
the State Agency We could perhaps tolerate 
the consexfuences of widespread nronopohstic 
control In the shape of control over 
manufacture without suffering too much 
damage but we must denounce as exceedingly 
dangrous the resulting loss of markets for the 
products 

*■ 5*c«ssive vertical comhinaiion In the 
most diverse and unexpected spheres is m 
fact restricting the free market in Italy and 
It wiM become impossible to continue 
supplying industries contrOHed by the State 
Agency, we are faced with the disappearance 
of medium and small-scale industry in various 
sectors owing to the fact that it is impossible 
tor those industries to resist pressure from 
those able to impiose large-scale economy 
on activities once acces^ble to all and 
owing to the impossibility also of being able 
to compete with enterprises with unlimited 
financial resources and risk capital at their 
disposal 

So we must make a virtue of necessity 
and say that if in the chemical industry and 
those dependent on it there must exist in 
Italy a do facto if not a de jure monopoly, 
then this a pn^lem that is purely pohticm , 
so far as Rumianca is concerned we shall 
develop our own business on an international 
market and thus become a worths second, 
immediately after the huge oil. nuclear, 
chemical and textile concern that is being 
set up in Italy 

“ Hut for this reason alone, quite apart 
from the proWem o1 supercnncentration and 
monopoly whicb wtll have to be solved by 
(vovernmenc authorities, Rumianca must he 
afforded all the means and all the facilities 
pnivided by legislation for the benefit of 
industries, uithout any discrimination as 
betweim State enterprises, undertakings in 
which the State has an interest (which 
could be lestored to private ownership in 
the future as is happening elsewhere) and 
private firms 


*' Our country's Constitutional Charter 
provides for all citizens to be treated as 
equals , It does not provide for an economy 
based on monopolies, not even State 
monopolies < 

** We have faith m just, impartial treat¬ 
ment from the Government authorities to 
protect our interests and this confidence is 
based on the effectiveness of the indisputable 
right, which is not merely legal but also 
moral, which RUMIANCA has earned for 
Itself in Sardinia by Us pioneer work in 
developing the island It is on this basis 
that our Company, in Us desire to carry on 
and successfully complete the programme on 
which it has embarked, asks that obstacles 
stiall not be pteced in Us way by aflowing 
other undertakings to establish themselves 
in an unscheduled manner merely in order 
to upset our concrete plans 

RUMIANCA has submitted applications 
to CIPE m refation to investments forming 
part of an organised plan of development 
whicb It IS intended to carry out little by 
little But the position has become one of 
concern when CIPE decided to draw up a 
nation'al chemrcal plan with consequent risk 
of discrimination between the various pro¬ 
grammes examined , in immediately putting 
Torwanl its comprehensive plan (investments 
totalling 500,000 million fire) RUMIANC A 
intended to submit a definite application and 
ask for precise guarantees that it would be 
allowed to continue its development without 
interference The treatment it receives from 
Government and Regional authorities, the 
different Ministerial ( ommittees involved and 
the Government itself, will constitute the 
only valid answer to the question asked and 
will proNode clarification of what economic 
policy It IS intended to pursue in Italy 

"The business year to 31st December 
1969 finished wilh encouraging results 
despite the events of last autumn which led 
to the Italian economy having to tadcie a 
process of adjustment whun is by no 
means easy, our ('ompany will endeavour to 
face up to the resulting new dire<'t and 
indirect charges by means of increased pro¬ 
duction margins which are being realised 
through extensions to existing plants 
" RUMlANCA's tu’-nover was 37.191.675,915 
lire compared with 30,536,376.024 lire 
in 1968 and that of the Group was 61,820 
million lire as against 53.454 million lire 
in 1968. representing increases of 21 79% 
and 15 65% respectively 

"RUMlANCA’s Profit and Loss Account 
and that of our Sardinian associates showed 
a surplus of 5,400 mifiton hre before depre¬ 


ciation as against a balance of 1,950 million 
lire before deprecration in 196R 

" As you can see. theue results are fairly 
satisfactory, but we think it only right to 
suggest to you that we should strengthen our 
Group's financial position in view of the 
forthcoming important investments and in 
harmony with the attitude of the financial 
institutions by providing for depreciation to 
the full extent allowed by the aforemen¬ 
tioned results, by not paving any dividend, 
and by carrying forward the small net 
profit remaining after making appropriations 
to the Ordinary Reserve as required bylaw 

*’ As to the future we are going into the 
possiibi'lity of combining our Sardinian 
associates to form a single company with the 
aim of securing not only general 
administrative economics but also making 
fuller use of the tax concesaions afforded 
to such companies The new organisation 
would be known as RUMIANCA SUD, it 
would issue bearer shares and we should 
apply for a Stock Exchange quotation for 
them ’’ 

After giving further details of the progress 
of plants on the mainland and in Sardinia 
and of tbe principal associated companies, the 
Chairman opened the discussion in which 
the following shareholders took part in 
their turn Ing Ugo Benoffi, Dr Mario 
Borelli, Dr Franco Micurci-Cecchi, Aw 
Claudia Castellotti. Dr Secondo Manuello 
Amongst other things they particularly 
recommended that the Directors should do 
al'l in their power to ensure that the invest¬ 
ment programme submitted to CIPE and 
Which was so essential to RUMlANCA’s 
development, be approved and afforded all 
the concessions allowed by law for the 
benefit of industries 

Dr Gualino relied to the speakers at 
some length, supi^ied the information they 
asked for, and gave his full assurance to the 
meeting that everything possible would be 
done lo carry out the proposed programme 
of new investments The Directors' Report 
and Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account tor 1969 were then put to the vote 
and approved unanimously 

Four directors having finished their turn 
and the number of Directors for 1970 
having been fixed at eleven, the meeting 
finaHv confirmed Dr Kenato Guahno as 
( hairman and Managing Director. Dr 
Rmliio Papasogli and Dr Domenico Bucarelli 
as Directors by acclamation and. again by 
acclamation, appointed Mr Roland Pierrotti, 
Executive Vice President of the Bank of 
Amenca as a new director 
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CREDIT L'rONNAIS m 

EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR IMS 


Th« year 1969 was charac¬ 
terised by a marked growth of 
our business and a substantial 
increase m profits 

This expansion was accompa¬ 
nied by a rate of growth of re¬ 
sources which was less rapid 
than thait of funds employed al¬ 
though the governmental restric¬ 
tion of credit did not allow us to 
satisfy ail the demands of our 
customers 

The balance sheet total in¬ 
creased by more than 20% 
against 114% in 1968 A more 
accurate comparison—obtained 
from the positions at the close 
of the first working day after 
settlement of end-of-year maturi¬ 
ties—shows an increase of 18 7% 
in 1969 against 14% in 1968 
This increase was largely due to 
the very marked development of 
our management of liquid funds, 
notably in the international mar¬ 
ket . deposits in Francs and 
foreign currency provided by 
banks and correspondents ex¬ 
ceeded Francs 3 milliards, repre¬ 
senting 43% of the total in¬ 
crease 

Customers’ deposits increased 
by Francs 2 7 milliards, a rise of 
about 10% But this overall pro¬ 
gression conceals large dispari¬ 
ties. sight deposits having this 
year shown a small reduction 
Ordinary savings accounts and 
house-purchase savings accounts 
recorded a much slower growth 
than in 1968 (8 5% against 

15 8%) The exceptional mea¬ 
sures favouring the Savings 
Banks are clearly not unrelated 
to this slowing down On the 
other hand, bonds and term de¬ 
posits experienced exceptional 
rates of growth 37% and 142% 
respectively 

The year 1969 was marked by 
the governmental credit squeeze , 
the increase in advances within 
the framework of the credit 
squeeze was fixed, taking a base 
or 100 as at 1st October. 1968, 
at a ceiling of 104 as at 1st 


January, 1969, and 107 as at 3l6t 
December, representing a per¬ 
mitted Increate of 2 88% for 
1969 At the end of the year, the 
portion of our credits which 
escaped all restrictions had. as a 
result of the cumulative effect of 
these restrictive measures, fallen 
to less than one tenth of the 
existing total. 

Conditions of business were 
marked, in 1969, by a new and 
considerable rise in interest rates 
which inflated our costs and our 
income Interest received in¬ 
creased substantially but the rise 
in commissions was much more 
modest 

After appropriations to various 
reserves, including a provision of 
Francs 40 millions to meet risks 
which could arise from a port¬ 
folio of stocks and shares or the 
importance of that held by the 
Credit Lyonnais, the net banking 
income was Francs 1,958 mil¬ 
lions, an increase of 36% on the 
figure for 1968 

Overheads showed an increase 
of 23% The total of taxes al¬ 
ready paid or due in respect of 
the year 1969 and hgunng under 
various headings in the Profit 
and Loss Account amounts to 
about Francs 460 millions, re¬ 
presenting nearly twice the cor¬ 
responding hgure for 1968 

The net profit for the year was 
Francs 67,146.759 74 against 
Francs 51,134.015 95 In 1968 

Our branches in London pur¬ 
sued their policy of financing ex¬ 
ports and British investments 
outside the United Kingdom, not¬ 
ably in France Severe credit 
restrictions limited the possibili¬ 
ties of employment of funds in 
England Advances in foreign 
currencies again increased but 
were not as profitable as in 1968, 
due to the monetary events dur¬ 
ing the year and the sustained 
high level of rates applicable to 
the principal foreign currencies 
Against this, foreign exchange 
and stock arbitrage transactions 
once again provided good results 


SHKI'Zr AS AT SIM I>l!:UISM 3 IKR, 1969 
(after application of the resolutions adopted by the Banking Control 
Commission) 

AAserrs 


CasA in hand >viih Treaauiry and Bankt of ls«uo 
Balances with Bank^ and Correstpondent^ 

BliU diiicounted 
Coupona 

Current AooounU 
Scoured Advances 
Advance* and Sundry Deft>toni 

LlaMlIty of CuetMnere Xor Aoceptancm. aa per contra 
Inveatmenta 

atupenee Acoounta and 8undne-c 
Bank pri-vnliee* and flttlnfri 


Fps 785.361.625 65 
9.27S.563.863 69 
23.166,271.263 2r» 
27,dOU,S28 HO 
6,947.045,661 54 
158.886,414 61 
1.781.379.880 96 
1.452,070.160 26 
392,074,109 14 
2.461,508 06 
194,190.050 38 


Frs 44,183.816.487 24 


UARIUTUSH 

Cheque and Savlnaa AceounU 
Current Acoounta 

Balanoee of Banke and Correapondents 
AcoounU pasvibk after collection 
Sundry Crodltora 

Aoeqptancea for account of Cuotonem, aa per contra 

Bonda and Fixed Depoalta 

Suspense Account* and aundriea 

Heaervea 

Capital 

Balanee carried forward 


14.456,333.806 27 
8.167,864.563 63 
7.630.450,854 38 
1,230,029,649 43 
3,120.441,276 96 
1,462.070.190 26 
6.616,318,62111 
912.611,336 15 
370,235,136 88 
300,000.000 00 
5.86>1.1U 14 


Fire 44.182,816,467 24 


CONTINGENT UABIUTISS 
Ouaranteea 
ICndomemeDta 
Doeu|iianitary Credlta 


4,980.433,402 06 
4,096,351,600 91 
1,701,589,152 60 


LONDON BRANCHES OF CRfOlT LYONNAIS 


City: South Kensington West End' 

'<40 iMBbard Street, 19 Old Brompton Roed, 18 Regent Street, 

ECalV SW7 SWl. •* 


THE SABAH TIMBER COMPAHY UMie 
MR. H. 6. C. TOWNSEND’S REVIEW 

The Fiftieth Annual Generel Meeting of The Sabah Timber 
Company Limited will be held on 24th July in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement 
by Mr H G. C. Townsend, the Chairman 

It Is appropriate that the company's jubilee year to 31st 
December 1969 should coincide with its highest profit so far 
achieved 

Group profit, before taxation but after paying £1,055,449 
royalties to the Sabah Government, amounted to £3,410,369 
After providing for taxation, bringing in sundry items and 
deducting minority interests, net profit is £1,437,848 
The total tax charge of £1,979,613 includes £1,717,068, payable 
in Malaysia, of which £400,000 is for the discriminatory Timber 
Profits Tax introduced m the 1969 Federal Budget 

The Board recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent and 
a special jubilee bonus of 5 per cent With the two interim 
dividends of 5 per cent each already paid, this makes a total 
of 35 per cent, for the twelve months on the increased capital 
and absorbs £560,000 compared with £392,000 a year ago 
A substantial transfer has again been made to capital general 
reserve in view of the group's continuing growth and heavy 
working capital requirements. 

With the strong advance of the company the board adopted 
some years ago and continue to follow a deliberate policy 
of broadening the base of operations by diversifying both into 
timber distribution m the UK and into non-timber produce 
in the East This gives a wider base for the production of 
future dividends All such developments to date have been 
financed from the company's own resources 

The company's present concession in Sabah ends at 31st 
December 1982 In September 1969 the Sabah Government 
advised us and all other concessionaires that it is not proposed 
to extend the concessions when they expire 

This IS not unexpected news and shareholders are aware 
that this company has for some years past been examining 
suitable alternative areas Several have been offered, but the 
directors prefer to wait for one or more which fit our high 
standards of performance. 

1969 log production reached 19 5 million cubic feet, 6 per 
cent above 1968 Movement of timber proceeded with a degree 
of smoothness which reflects much careful planning by the 
manager and staff and close co-operation between them and 
the agents 

During the first half of 1970 production has continued at a 
similar level and with markets remaining firm the foundation 
has been laid for another successful year on this, the most 
important side of the company's operations 

UNfFED KINGDOM INTERESTS 

In 1969 UK importers and merchants generally experienced 
a falling back from the good results of 1968 and our subsid¬ 
iaries were no exception, although on the whole they probably 
fared better than average Turnover was a little higher than 
in 1968, but margins were thinner It is too early to attempt to 
judge the outcome for 1970, which will depend largely upon 
the level of activity in the building industry in the second helf 
of the year 

During 1969 we acquired the issued capital of Jonn Wright 
& Son (Redditch) Ltd. and also opened depots at Worcester 
and Nottingham 

In the current year, two acquisitions have been made, which 
together will increase group turnover by more than 05 million. 

Firstly, in February 1970, we purchased a majority interest 
in Wm T Storer & Co Ltd of Barking and made an offer for 
the balance of its issued capital on the same terms. We now 
hold over 99 per cent and are taking steps to acquire the 
remainder 

Than in May we acquired the whole of the issued capital 
of Rudders & Paynes Ltd. of Birmingham, apart from £60,000 
of preference capital. The company occupiea an important 
position in the Midland timber trade with a specially active 
buaineaa In sheet materials and we believe that it haa much 
to contribute to group operations 

Ws have also made a successful offer for the balance of the 
ordinary share capital of Robinson David & Co Ltd . the South 
Wales timber company, in which we already had a 50 per 
cent, holding. 

Agent! and Secretaries : Harriions Crosafield Ltd. 
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Metal Box 


HighNghts from the Accounts of The Metal Box Company 
Limited for the financial year ended March 31, 1970. and 
from the statement by the Chairman, Mr Alex W. Page. 


□ SALES IN THE YEAR WERE 
£194 million 

Home Sales at £127 million were B 9% higher Overseas 
Sales at £67 million were 17 3% higher 


I I SURPLUS ON TRADING WAS 
£17.4 million 

The surplus on trading at home was 6 4% higher at 
C11 million and overseas 12 5% higher at £6 4 million 


□ DIVIDEND 

The Directors recommend a final dividend of 6%. making a 
total of 11 % on the ordinary stock for the year—the same 
as last year 


U CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

The year has been one of major expansion of manufacturing 
capacity Investments in new factories and extensions 
demonstrate the Company's confidence that the markets 
for Its products will continue to grow 


□ PRODUCTS 

Despite the increases in selling prices during the year, the 
Company believes that its food and beverage cans are still 
the cheapest in the world 


□ EXPORTS 

A substantial expon trade exists with Europe in machinery, 
aerosols, closures and hardware Particular emphasis is 
being placed on the expansion of these markets 


Tha Annual General Meeting will be held at The Dorchester, 
Park Lane, London, W1. on Thursday, July 23, at 12 30 pm 
A copy of the full report and accounts can be obtained 
from The Secretary, The Metal Box Company Limited, 
37 Baker Street, London W1A IAN, 


F. H. Lloyd's 
record year 

Further growth anticipated 


P. H. Lloyd Holdings Limited, steelfounders, report a Group Trading 
Front of £1,959.000 for the year to 28 th March 1970. This is a 29 °„ 
increase on the previous year and is a record for the Company. Turnover 
increased hy I0"„. The Directors recommend an increased total dividend 
of (1969 - 17J“„). 

In lii\ smienieni to \harelti>hler\ the Chairman, Mr / S Llaytl, C H t- , 
talc/ 

It IS import.int for shaicholdcrs to bear in mind that over the past three 
years there has been a consistent improvement in profits befoic tax and 
net earnings per share while over the same period the average earnings 
per employee have also considerably increased These are factors which 
leflcci the growing management strength and the increased produciiv ity 
thioughout the Group 
Bonus Issue 

As well as the proposed increase in the final div idend, it is also intended 
to make a one for five bonus issue of ordinarv shaics and these will rank 
for dividend next year I here is also a resolution to subdivide the 
present ordinary shares of one pound each into tivc-shilling shares 

Th« Foundry Companies 

Steel foundries constitute our major souice of profit and more than 
Iwo-thiids of our profits this yeai have been derived Irom this .ictivity 
giving us a good return on capital employed We aie the leading steel 
foundry organisation in the country bv quite a margin .ind jilan to 
increase oui activities in this field In the last five years the (iroup s 
annual rate of capital exiscnditure on the foundries aveiaged £H()0.(XXl 
We plan to maintain an annual lale of about £l,(XX),fi00 during the 
next thice years 

r II Lloyd at its Wednesbiiry, Cardiff .and T ipton Works had a lecord 
year and is now obtaining a full leturn on its investment in the manu¬ 
facture of castings up to 70 tons in weight 

Lloyds (Burton) is in a tiansilional stage and it is expected that the 
reorganisation work now in hand will ensure an eventual return to 
loimei levels of piofitability Paikci i'oundry has followed up with 
another good year's performance 

Non-Foundry Companios 

Coming to our non-foundry companies the lesults ot M & W Ora/e- 
brook have maintained last year's level and bcttci things are expected 
this year Wright Hingley's results arc much improved and the company 
IS currently enjoying a better ordei book tlian foi many years in 
practically all activities John Bagnall have concluded a good ycai s 
opei.ition and its record profits leflect the .icquisition last year of the 
rolling mills at West Bromwich Brown Lenox has had a difficult yeai 
in which losses have been made Measures arc being taken to correct 
the loss situation 
Acquisitions 

I am ple.ised to repoit that the Group reorganisation has been com¬ 
pleted satislactoiily Following fiom this the Board has been concerned 
with developing a programme of expansion and we have .icquired the 
Aimstiong Whitworth qu.iiry ni.ichinerv business at Ciaieshead and, 
since the end of the financial yeai. we have taken over Old Park 
1 ngineering Limited fiom Tube Investments Limned 
Prospects 

At the time these words aie wiittcn there arc all kinds of political and 
financial upheavals 1 'mil these uncertainties are cleared away it would 
he unwise to make precise predictions foi the futuie It can be said, 
however, that the value of the Group's ordci book excluding acquisi¬ 
tions IS exactly 50"„ higher than at the same time last year and I am 
optimistic that, provided wage costs can be contained within the limits 
of our increasing productivity, the growth achieved by the Group m 
1970 will be maintained 


KEY FIGURES 

Issued Capital 

Reserves 

Turnover 

Profit before Tax 

Nat Profit 

Dividends 


1970 

£ 

4 . 270 . 99 S 

9 . 806.000 

31 , 198.000 

1 . 835,000 

989.000 

755.000 


1969 

£ 

4,270.995 

9,470,000 

27,930,000 

1.419,000 

900,000 

715,000 
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TEACHER 

(DISTILXERS) LIMITEU 



Progress in 
World Markets 


The following are salient points from the 
circulated Statement of the Chairman, 

Mr H M Teacher, for the year ended 
37St January, 1970 

PROFITS, TURNOVER AND 
DIVIDEND The Profit before Taxa- 
tion at £1,518,342 shows a reduction 
on last year of £141.747 or 8 5% in spite of 
Turnover increasing from £28,700,925 to 
£30,903,183 The Final Dividend is main¬ 
tained at 14%. making 20% for the year, similar to that paid last year 
PRICES You will recall that for the past two years reference 
has been made to the negligible margins being earned on 
the Home Market and although every effort had been made 
to increase efficiency and productivity, we felt that this year the 
stage had been reached where it had become imperative for 
margins to be improved Therefore, after duo notice to the Trade our 
prices were increased on 6th April, 1970 We consider that our 
action marks an important step forward for the Wine and Spirit 
Trade in general and the Scotch Whisky Industry in particular which 
has for too long accepted increases in the rate of Duty without 
making any attempt to recover the additional costs involved A 
further factor to be borne in mind is that if successful negotiations 
are completed for entry into the Common Market, the price in the 
Home Market will have to be brought into line with the Export price 
under the terms of the Treaty of Rome and now is the time to 
narrow the gap 

OVERSEAS MARKETS The effects of the U S Dock 
strike are apparent in the fact that shipments to this important 
market were off 5 9% However, actual sales within the United 
States maintained an increase in advance of the overall growth rate 
of "Bottled in Scotland" Scotches. Outwith the United States 
TEACHER'S 'HIGHLAND CREAM' continues to gain strength 
in practically every country During the year a wholly owned 
subsidiary was formed in Switzerland This Company holds the 
controlling interest in three overseas Sales Subsidiaries which cover 
the Swiss, Gorman and Brazilian Markets 

HOME MARKET During the period under review 
TEACHER'S continued to improve its share of the market 
but for the first time since the Brand came off quota in 1959 
sales did not increase, but merely maintained the 1968/69 level 
Two successive Duty increases in 1968 gave an artificial boost 
to sales in that year as consumers and customers anticipated the 
increases This led to a dampening down in demand for Scotch 
Whisky in 1969 

FUTURE PROSPECTS As to the immediate future a 
cautionary note must be struck, but the Board are confident 
shat we can at least maintain what has been achieved to date 
Copies of the Report and Accounts containing the Chairman's 
Statement m full can be had upon request to The Secretary, 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited, St Enoch Square. Glasgow, CJ 
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THE REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

STATEMENl’ BY MR. QUINTIN V. HOARE 

The 51st Annual General Meeting of The Reinsurance Corpora¬ 
tion Limited will be held on July 22nd, 1970, in London 

The following is an extract from the statement by Mr Quentin V 
Hoare, O B E > the Chairman, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1969 

For several years past in the Chairman’s Statements my prede¬ 
cessor nghtly drew your attention to the continuing heavy claims 
experience and to the stops that were being taken to redress an 
adverse situation This necessitated a careful review of ail the 
Treaty contracts on the books and the cancellation of those whicii 
were demonstrably unprofitable and were likely so to remain 

The exercise has resulted in progressive diminution over several 
years of the volume of business written You then were informed 
that It was felt the Company could proceed with a careful and 
selective build-up of portfolio and this is still our policy. In the 
Statement accompanying the 1968 Accounts, you were advised that 
alUiough we had written an ini reap'd volume of business for 1969 
It was unlikely the premiums recorded would show an increase over 
1968, and in the event the overall premiums in the account amount 
to £4,962,000 compared with £3,248,000 in 1968 

Proportional Revenue Account: This account is reported on a 
revised basis this year and a true comparison with the preceding 

year is therefore not pc^siblc The 1968 closed year has produced 

an underwntuig loss ^ £65,000 of which £28,000 applies to the 
Fire Account and £37,000 to the Accident Account It is too soon 
to comment on the 1909 open year 

Excess of Loss Account: This account shows that premiums 
written amounted to £1,120,000 and in order to meet the under¬ 
writing loss in the revenue year a sum of £400,000 has been 

rransfened from ihe C^laims Hqualisalion Reserve and £37"),000 

from the Profit and Loss Account to establish a fund of £7,047,000 
The seventy of the experience in this account derives mainly 
from the heavy claims that have developed under Accident contracts 
written in 1966 and prior years In more recent years techniques 
in the market have improved and rates have hardened, but there 
IS still lively competition amongst reinsurers for this class of business 
Nevertheless it is the intention of your Clompany to continue the 
present policy of accepting business only at rates it considers 
economic for the potential risks covered 

Marine, Aviation and Transit Account: The premiums written 
of £686,000 show a marginal increase on the previous year The 
loss for the closed year 1966 was £233,000 for which full provision 
had already been made in the fund Settlements to date in respect 
of 1967 and 1968 lontract years indicate tfiat the balance of the 
fund for tliese years is suffinent tm cover the anticipated run-off 
l'ir« year lettlements of claims in tlie 1969 contra* t ytaar have 
been approximately at average level and it can be said that the 
improving claims pattern discernible last year has (ontinued Whilst 
cautious optiimism for the future results may be justifiable it would 
by no means be prudent to rely upon comparisons of historical or 
statistical data 

Profit and Loss Account: The gross interest and dividend 

earnings of £582,000 show a reduction of £42,000 as compared 
With last year '1 his fall in earnings was as anticapatcd following 
the cut-back in our reinsurance portfolio which has resulted in 
cash payments exceeding receipts. A dividend of 4d per share 
(less tax) IS recommended for the year 1969 

Investments : The profit realised from sales of investments during 
the year amount to £30^000 after providing for the losses incurred 
on the sales British uovemment securities. 

Prospects : The Underwriting and Trading results of the Company 
for the year under review and for the three preceding years 
demonstrates clearly the difficulties we in common with other 
reinsurers, have experienced for a number of years The remedial 
steps taken over several years by your Company in revising its | 
entire portfolio of business will slowly begin to take effect. Reinsur- , | 
ance is a long-term business and by the very nature of the liabilities ' 
incurred the correction of an adverse situation can only be effected 
slowly However, it is reasonable to anticipate that in due course 
and as new reinsurance techniques used by your Company come 
fully into effect, the situation ^ould show material improvement 
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BANCO DI SICILIA 

Public Credit Institution 
Head Office in Palernw 


Condensed Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from 
Banks 

Securltiea owned 
Participations and 
Investments 
Advances and Loans 
In Ure 

Advances and Loans 
in Foreign Currencies 
Banking Prernlsea and 
Real Estate 

Engagements on account 
of Customers for 
Acceptances and 
Conflrmed Credits and 
other Obligations 
Credits towards 
Collector’s Office 
Miscellaneous Accounts 


December 31st, 196S 

Lire 126.526.577,143 
431.160,053,092 

„ 19,095,485.277 

.. 1,047.695,385,727 

„ 70.632,049.597 

.. 13,706.092,767 

61,781,730,217 

66,601,520.933 
,. 223,559,553,311 


LIABILITIES 

Capital and Reserves 
Special Reserves 
Other funds 
Aocounts and Deposits 
.in Lire 

Accounts and Deposiits 
in Foreign Curremoies 

Notes in Circulation 
Other liabilities 
Acceptances, confirmed 
credits and other 
oblwations on account 
of Customers 
Engagements towards 
Fiscal Authorities for 
Taxes Collection 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Profit for the year 


December 31st, 1938 

Dire 76,514,215,874 
1,196.744,792 
55,809,642,104 

.. 1,227,081,425,952 

,. 39,018,524,589 

., 173,664,281,729 

„ 129,064,491.186 


61,781.730,217 

66,087.370,757 

229,646.457,721 

871,563,143 


Total 

Contra Accounts 


Lire 2,060.758,448.064 
.. 1,189,154,396,377 


Total 

Contra Accounts 


Lire 2.060,758,448,064 
„ 1,189,154,396,377 


Lire 3,249.912,844.441 


Lire 3,249.912.844,441 


lilt' 

I ( onoinisl 


Binding 

cases 

Binding crfses for The Ccon 
omist are avtiil«ible (mm T'isi 
bind Lid The 1970 binders are 
covered in strong black leather 
cloth with a black leatherette 
lining The spine, which is 
specially reinforced, is em¬ 
bossed in gold and red Each 
binder holds 13 issues of (ho 
main edition or 26 issues of the 
air edition with quarterly 
indices The cost per binder, 
post free throughout the 
world IS f1 (US S2 50) 
Orders, staling clearly which 
edition the years required and 
enclosing payment should be 
sent. NOT to The Economist 
but to 

EASIBINO LIMITED(Oept E) 
Eardiey House. 

4 Uxbridge Street. 
Kensington. London W8 
r©/e 01-727 0686 (3 lines) 
Copies of the quarterly indices 
(r2pa) are available only from 
The Economist. 25 St James s 
Street. London 5W1 



LE NICKEL 


The Annual General Meeting of the Le Nickel Company 
was held in Pans on June 22, 1970 under the chair¬ 
manship of M Louis Devaux 

The report of the Board of Directors stresses that 
in the field of raw materials the year 1969 was 
marked by a general rise in prices whereas the cpst 
of money reached unexpected heights The shortages 
likewise intensified under the effect of the imbalance 
between demand and supply, aggravated here and 
there by long strikes and by the tension between 
China and the Soviet Union 

The demand for nickel continues to grow through¬ 
out the world 

It IS essential to state that this very year has been 
full of important events for the Le Nickel Company : 
—Acquisition of a majority interest in the Mmidre et 
M^tallurgique de Penarroya company; 
—continuation m favourable conditions of the plan 
to expand the production capacity of the Doniambo 
plant to 69,0CX) tons ; 

—decision to carry out, m association with New 
Caledonian interests and The Patino Mining 
Corporation (Canada), a large investment pro¬ 
gramme In the North of New Caledonia 


Nickel production totalled 39,796 tons against 
37,317 tons, an increase of 6 6 per cent. 

The turnover without tax totalled Frs 573,605,831 
as against Frs. 511,714,967 in 1968 

The year closed with a profit of Frs 53,271,597 as 
against Frs 30,337,000 in 1968, after tax, depreciation 
and provisions 

The operational cash-flow amounted to Frs. 
156,600,000 as against Frs 116,709,000 in 1968 
The overall return per share amounted to Frs 6.90 
including Frs 2 30 in respect of tax credit for 5,811,747 
shares, and to Frs. 3 45 including Frs. 1 15 in respect 
of tax credit for 1,685,742 shares 

It will be noted that the Company's selling prices 
were changed twice during the year 1969. 

—The first time because of the devaluation of the 
Franc, which had repercussions on internal prices. 
—A second time because of the recovery of inter¬ 
national prices which occurred in 1969 
1969 was a year of considerable activity at both 
the engineering and the building stages. This activity 
was divided between the current expansion pro¬ 
gramme and a series of investments of an internal or 
social character 
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NORTHERN DEVELOPMENTS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Derek H. Barnes, 
the Chairman, reports— 

Record profits and turnover pre tax profits increased by 64% to 
£1,020,275 (£621.727) 

Final dividend increased by 1 5% to a total for the year of 1 020.275 

65% (50%) 

£4,000,000 worth of forward orders in hand -more than double 
the amount at 31st March, 1969 In view of this situation, we 
anticipate that the current year will produce another very 
substantial increase in profits 

Operating from 32 ma|or sites compared with 16 sites twelve 
months ago two new development areas are due to be 

started during the current year 621,727 

We now control sufficient plots to maintain our mmmmm 

current rate of expansion for the next 3 years - 
Planning Permission for 36,000 sq ft of 

offices has been obtained for our 427,390 

prime site in Sheffield HHI 

The search for new acquisitions 
IS being maintained 


142,659 

Lof)/e\ of the Hoporl and Aicnunt^ may 
he uhtamed from The Secrotary Elizabethan House 
9^ Preston New Road Hhnkburn 
Lam 9 BB2 6BE 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 



The Economist employs jn expert corps of 
foreign jffairs writers in London and abroad, 
but some stories produced by the paper s 
foreign department cannot be published in 
Tlic Fronomist Itself Instead they appear in a 
separate oonficiential bulletin published each 
week and called Foranfn Report 
Such stories are of two kinds There is the 
informiition that reaches The Lconomist on a 
confidential basis and thercfori' can tie passed 
on only to readers willing to respect the 
t onfidential nature of Foreujn Report And 
there is the article that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor tiut pivot.il event that could 
lead to major changes In this kind of forecast 
Foretqn Report fuis a record of often tieinq 
startlingly right 

The annual suliscnption rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain f 1 3 0 0 and Australasia f 1 b 2 0 
The Foreign Report bmder x 6J ), 

covered in black leather cloth with a reinforced 
>pine embossed in gold and red costs (10 0 
(US$2 bO) including postage 


Please write for full details to 
The Publications Department 
The Economist 
25 St James’s Street 
London SW1 


WIGGINS TEAPE *^ 

lays the foundations for the 70’s 

Group Profits 

I r« I "I Oi 'I • f)i ffjn- I 1 . 1 pi»i etil tU{iv»‘ 1 'Jb*r 

Turnover 

. \ > .t i I ' 1 H tiiillii;(i I iii< |iKiiiii] iiiti ' • I'Pi It., I iti‘ I iii II'. I 

Dividend 

h>ldirU.iiii‘*‘1 .n 1 2 p*T • III li't Un' /• «if I III ll"‘ ‘ 'film ir y ‘.t' ii k 

Exports from the United Kingdom 

1 1 • null.' n ■'< ..fl M I >|ii .jU'in i • '■> i . «"it .it Y. | )iti' 

ijj., 11 ► ill'', 'till .. ’*1 [•1*1 . I'ui • 1 It il il 11 k «*»i.i If I.«if 

[Wlf'l'l 

Capital Investment Plans 

A iii,i|iir p.tf t III Ifu < ifi iHfi s <t' liv ilii's I j 1)1 S|)('( i.ili'.i 1 1 1 1 i(j(‘i .iruf 

> (■< I v< I ■•‘(J I If I •• l< i> t ■ vvhn 1 1 ii*' ]i I)) I* iMii ti 11 M <jr ti to dcyt'li p 

.idi) iniji fi ‘.kill tii tiu»k«‘ iriij.)■•>/«• .mil maiki i Tfio ffprTi.mcJ toi 
iliosi* pt I <( 111 ' Is < ^ <)i( ivvifi' 1 f I a in ' >1 If* I if till in* (it ihe I oiintri('''i m 
which Ai upeidie < hir ll•v^•'»In)ellt pl.jns lu ineri tins tJfindnrJ 

dll* ll.I I dpit.ll ••XpCflllltUII I'.'f Itu* hvi' /tf.JI,. i»t I J() 

'nillit III (I I'fsi .IS If til I M) riitlliii'i il n> •itu* 

Prospects 

In 1 ^ I'd tftr* ( iiiiip.itiv i‘. 1.1'fe'ii With ( iipo mi ri isfs in ' ost*. 
I'lifi ,, 1 .ifiiil til .)! I ui.t « ti.ii'.l, iti till' p,i[7i>r inii.i^lry 
[i.iili iil.irly III lilt U f Hu I oiiipjiiv . (unm i*i fix Uk' first 
i.iM iiii.ntti N* II Ilf hilt [•iiifit til I • <ippi i| iw th i<ii> fill 
thF I I-riip.ii Lhir pi*fni(l ni 1 MhM In tho . ir* urnst.ini «**; Ifu* 
OiriM till do not tHF'l It possihit t<i lorC' ast tiu* likely results fui 
III** full V** rr 

Hm t r*fi»pdnv cnleis the hi s aiiIi ijif.il i mihih ru e th.il the 
fiilfilnu'nt i>f Its « ipitih m 'estiiu nt [il.in*^ will hr .imply 
M* wardetl 

1 fie Oiiriturs < (insidei tin h’iin> of tfit* uffors t)y Mrilisfi 
oriit*ri< rif lobcKt'i r. uinpany foi tfu issued sfian^ i dfiit.il anrl 
lo.in sto' k of Ihi' i onipHiiy to fi< f.iir dnd tudsoriafile for %lor> 
hnidi s and tlu*v ret omfiu-.id Itii t»*fms fi 'r .ii« »*ptdni »• 

WIGGINS TEAPE LIMITED 

FINE PAPERMAKERS & CONVERTERS 
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BANCO Dl NAPOLI 

Founded in 1539 
Head Office Naples, Italy 

The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of Banco di Napoli was held on 
April 30, 1970 

The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31. 
1969 amounted to Lire 1,949.433,913,941 which represents an increase of 904 per cent 
over the 1968 figures 

Net profits reached the figure of Lire 1.867,289,390 After distribution, the capital and 
reserves of Banco di Napoh amount to Lire 58,748,896,528 

Board of Directors—Chairman Mr Stanislao Fusco. Vice-Chairmen Mr Roberto 
Laviano . General Manager ■ Prof Salvatore Guidotti 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1969 


LIABILIT1CS 
< apiiai 
R*s*rv« 

Dvposits 8< Bonds 
Currant Accounts 
Funds hold Third 

Partial 

Spaciai Ratarve Funds 

Covaring Risks 
Bills & Cheques 
Credit Bonds Issuad 
Advancac againat Sacuri 
ties 

Assets Radiscounted 
Acceptances Endorse 
ments & Guarantees 
BilU for Collaclion 
Sundry Creditors 
Misc Liabilities 
Contia Arrounts 
Profit Balance cff i'> 
1970 

Profit 1969 available fur 
Oistribulion 
Banker s Drafts 
Saruriiios Deposited as 
per Contra 

Securities Deposited 

With Third Parlies 


Lira 

40,000.000.000 
17.641 679.041 


57,641,679.043 
78B 550.722.B6B 
1.042.554,861.657 

IIB,328.379 421 

35,545.754.016 
41.911,182 424 
166.417,467 034 

82,096 932.794 
147,385,870 768 

99,231 651,997 
11,860.109 061 
177 669,792 B07 
36 155,595.183 
4 95/ 15/ 699 


586,170 614 544 
165,211,570.476 


1.793,3812,561,630 


ASSETS 

C ash 

Balances with other 
Banks 

Government and State 
guaranteed Securities 
Securities & Bonds 
r urrent Arrounts 
Advances against Sacu 
ritiBS 

Carried forward 
Mutual Credits 


Holdings 
Premises etc 

Acceptances 8c Endorse 
ments 

Bills Receivable 
Sundry Debitors 
Branch Accounts 
Misc Assets 
Contra Accounts 
Banker s Drafts 
Sacurliles Deposited for 
Third Parties 
Securities Deposited as 
per Contra 


144,936 951,540 
198.151 198.796 


55.775 81? 064 
6.125.017 840 
109 576.367,07? 


1 864 5B4 661 1B7 

26.89B 768 116 
8,873,008.750 

99,711 651 997 
50 054,717 9 7/ 
173 744,049.517 

16 713 766 870 
4,957 157 699 
4 761,850 000 

586,170 614 544 


3 79) 382 561,160 


Morgan Grenfell 

& Co. Limited 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. Robert Stretton 
is taking up residence in Munich 
in charge of our Representative Office 
with responsibility for business in Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria and the Netherlands. 

8 Miinchen 22, Maximilianstrasse 54, 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Telephone: 294425Telex: 523296 

Head Office. 23 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C 2. 
Telephone - 588 4545 Telex 22882 



Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are 
for one year s subscription (52 
issues) 

By surface mail 
throughout world 

f10(S24 00) 
‘Airspeeded Europe 

ri2 ( S28 80) 
Airspeeded -world 
excluding Europe 

f16 (S38 40) 

Reduced 
student rates 

By surface mail 
throughout world 

f7 (SI 6 80) 
Airspeeded Europe 

f9 ( $21 60) 
Airspeeoed world 
excluding Europe 

f 13 ( $31 20) 

The 

Economist 

quarterly 

index 

(4 issues per annum) 

By surface mail 
throughout world 

£2 ( $4 80) 

‘Airspeeded as the quality of 
air freight and airmail services 
varies in different situations, we 
will use the best available set 
vice compatible with speed 
and delivery for a particular 
territory 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St. James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone 01 -930 5155 
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Summary of our Annual Report 1969: 


Aggregate business volume: 
Balance sheet total: 
Deposits: 

Bills and advances: 

Capital: 


DM 1,564 million 
DM 1,278 million 
DM 1,008 million 
DM 803 million 
DM 80 million 


Worldwide connections and modern banking facilities 


Coloqne 
Unler Sarhst'nhrttist n 4 
Telephone 2 00 11 


Bockenheimer LanclstraOe 20 
Telephone 72 30 51 


ENGLISH CALICO 


Highlights from Annual Report and Revinc of 

the Chairman, Mr Neville Butterveorth 

Sales to outside customers £152,000,000 Direct 
exports £16,200,000 

■J)t Overseas companies contributed 51% of group 
trading profits 

-fit Stock in trade reduced by £3,019,000 and overdrafts 

l>y £2,815,000. 

■fit Additions to fixed assets £7,489,000, sales of surplus 
assets £3,725,000. 

■f|t With adequate liquid resources we are looking for 
every opportunity for expansion 


Profit before taxation 
Profit after current taxation 
Profit for ordinary shareholders 
Ordinary dividends (10%) 


1969/70 

£ 

7,155,000 

3,838,000 

3,012,000 

3,403,000 


SYIJCO ■ TRYLKO • TOOTAL • OSMAN • CKPEA 
PYRAMID • RAEL-BROOK • .IIJDY 


WILLIAMS HUDSON LIMITED 

ACCELERATING UPWARD TREND AHEAD 


POiata irom the PuvLerw by tbip Chairman, Mr L A Simpson, and 
the UiTOOtarB' Report to bo prewontod at the Annual General Meeting: 
on asrd Judy. 1970 

Group profit before taxation le i823,B12, an increaxe of i3,B&9 and 
this baa been aohleved in apite of the major )onx^hor«‘m«.n'd 8tnkp In 
BiiitJah Columbia which affected all the porta on the Weat Ooaat 
of CKiiada. Totol distributable profit Is X425 4dU, which leaves a 
retained profit of £66,690 after providing for the proposed final 
dividend of 8 per cent. 

Apart from the probleme aaaoolaited with the Porta Industry the 
future is clouded by the continuing world-wide eooncmilc unotirtalnty 
Newortholeas, wfUi the potential we have oa a result of our Widening 
spread of related actrvUies we are able to look ahead with some 
oimfidenoe. We believe that unless there is a senoua decerlomtton 
in mulling oondltltma our profits for the current year, though mostly 
earned In the sooond half, should continue to improve ajid thereafter 
with our plans for further expaneion and wjth the commlss^ning 
of our Mipert&nkers th(»'e should be an aoceleratlng upward trend. 
Fuel Dlsttribation : This has again made a very satlsfaelory contribu¬ 
tion to Odoup xmofita 

Wharfage* Storage etc At Dagenham day cargo handling tends 
to be a declining part of our business, due to the fundamental 
obanses in the Port industry Strenuous efforts axe being made 
to develop exlatlng trade and to attraot new traffic to our specialised 
/acuities In Manchester the Springfield Group Is expanding rapidly 

Road Transport ' We am modemlaing our fleet and increasing our 
spread of aoUvl'tiQs 

Effluent and Special Services : This operation has oontlnucd to expand 
and w« have phtoed an order for a speolaUsed ship for the aea 
disposal of benign effluent. 

Shipping * We anUoimUe a further improvement this year. We have 
contracted to buLid and oharter two 211,000 dfwt crude oil tankers 
for <Mlv«ry in 1971. 

Mmnofactura Thds aothrlty baa madio an inoreased oontrlbuitlon to 
Group proOta 

General Trade : We ana expanding this side of our bustnass 
Canada : We continue our development 


Copies of the full text of the Ohairman'a atatement, together with 
the Annual Report and Aeeounte, con hs ohtaimed from Tho Sserstary* 
S Lloyd's Avenue, JB.0.3. 
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KULIM RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
UMITEO 

Mr. P. B. L COGHLAN'S REVIEW 

The Thirt/'Sixth Annual General Meeting of Kuiim Rubber Plan* 
tattons Limited will be held on July 9 tn London In hib circulated 
Review the Chairman (Mr P B L COGHLAN) comments on the results 
of the Kulim Group for the year ended bist December. 1969 Due to 
higher prices for rubber during that year, profits from that source had 
risen to £144,972 Prom £31,012 A more significant feature however, 
was that within only seven years from the initial plantings of oil palms 
on the Group s estataa. profits from this source had risen to £211 628 
against £62 990 for 1968 With income from other sources, the total 
Group Profit for 1969 was £463,763 After sotting aside £100,000 to 
Reserves a Final Dividend of 8V« was proposed to bring the total 
distribution m respect of 1969 to 15%, against IOV 0 for 1968 

Activity on the Group's Estates in Maleysia during 1969 had centred 
largely on the development of a new method of oil palm fruit collection 
end transportation This system which employed the use of net loading 
of fruit by cranes mounted on tipper lorries, had become known as 
the Kulim system and could well be 0 large advance in oil palm fruit 
collection technique 

Mr COGHLAN then comments on the Company s interests m other 
parts of the World During recent years, the Company had invested 
some £250,000 in rubber estates m Nigeria planted with soma of the 
best high yielding material from Malaysia and West Africa The early 
tapping raeults gave every reason to expect high yields and it was 
hoped that, before long, this investment would be making »*% con¬ 
tribution to Group revenue Good progress was also being mode in 
the Company's participation in hotel developments m the Island of 
Tobago, West indies, announced last year, and it had bean agreed to 
invest over £400.000 in the Mount Irvine Bay Hotel now being built 
and expected to be completed in January, 1971 This hotel was adjacent 
to a first cleee golf course (constructed by the same development 
company), up to international championship standard and recognised 
to be one of the finest m the Caribbean With this amenity and e 
panoramic view of some of Tobago s finest coastline it was expected 
that this hotel would enjoy a high rate of occupancy throughout the 
year Lend had been secured in another favourable position for the 
construction, in due course, of e further hotel and a ahort 9-hole golf 
course Under local legislation, newly constructed hotels hod the 
benefit of a tax-free * holiday for ten years and it was expected that, 
before long, these enierpneee would add a significant contribution to 
the Group's revenue 

Since the end of 19^, the Company hed acquired the whole capital 
of e firm of building contractors. Chapman. Lowry & Puttick, Limited 
of Haslamere in Surrey This firm had been m existence for over sixty 
years end hed a reputation for high quality building It was considered 
that by the injection of additional capital much fuller use could he 
made of (hat company s assets and. in particular, of certain valuable 
development areas owned by the company Here again, it was expected 
that this investment would lead to e material increase m the Group e 
revenue 

In view of ell these diversifications, a resolution would be put to 
the forthcoming Annual General Meeting to change the name of the 
Company 10 The Kulim Group Limited ' 

Mr COGHLAN concludes with the following assessment of current 
prospects 

' With over two-thirds of the Group s planted acreage consisting of 
Oil palms and with e large proportion now becoming mature we are 
well pieced to take full adventege of the present good price obtainebte 
for palm oil and profits from this aourca should show a further 
considarebla increaea during tha current year 

Tha avaraga pnca for rubbar for the present year is likely to be 
lower than that secured last year but. nevertheless, aetisfsctory 
profits are atiil being earned Other income ts not likely to increase 
materially during the year However, all in all. we are expecting 
considerably batter raaulta for tha current year and it is hoped that 
these Will anabia a hlghar rata of dividand 10 ba considarad for 1970 ' 


llu' 

I ( onomist 


Brief 

Books 



The series of 28 p<iqe illu^trjted booklets lookb Jt some current world 
problems i&ulatmq the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics Ther*-* is also a short bibliography 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black shp-case (see illustration), printed in two colours 
The booklets cover the following topics - Vietnam. Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations. China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technoiogioal forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle Cast A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated Further titles are listed in the 
coupon 

Rates (including postage) The Brief Book box, inland anc surface 
mail45/-. airmail 75'- (US 69) Single titles4/-each, airmail6/ (75c) 

Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) \~\ 
Also send me the following Briefs 


16 

Student revolt 

_ 22 Election 1970 

17 

The Common Market 

- (July) 

18 

Prisons 

_ 23 Defence (Sept) _ 

19 

Education (Sept) 

_ 24 Greece (Dec) _ 

20 

Ideologies (July) 

- and the next 

21 

The management gap 
(July) 

_ 6 booklets _ _ _ 


Name 


Address 


I enclose a cheque/postai order for 
(please enclose payment) 


I 


I 

I 


i 


i 


The Economist^ The Publications Department, 25 St James's 
Street, London SW1 7»t0phone 01-930 5155 Tstex 24344 
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APPOINTMENTS 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
COMPUTER PROJECT 

Economic 
Evaluation Team 

A senior member Is required to examine and interpret 
costs and benefits associated with on-line computer 
systems in hospitals The work will cover most aspects 
of hospital activities 

The candidate is likely to have a background encompass¬ 
ing some of the following Economics (especially cost/ 
beneflt analysis), Statistics and Operational Research 

Salary scale £ 1,857 to £ 2,307 per annum 

Write for application form to Director of Computing, 
King's College Hospital, 97 Denmark Hill, London, SE 5 , 
within 14 days from the appearance of this advertisment 


Research 
OffiGers 

required to loin a team of geographere, aconomlets and 
atatiaticiane In the Strategy Branch studying problems m the 
areas of Greater London which form Ita main strategic 
features Central place studies covering Central London 
and the town centres involve the distribution of goods and 
services, tourism, hotels and other activities which con> 
centrate at these points forecasting space requirements 
depends upon projections of demand for retailing and other 
facilities Studies of other areas, i.e Inner London, help 
towards an understanding of the response to current de¬ 
mands and changes and so aid informed decisions on 
urban renewal priorities The section develops ways of 
measuring and techniques of ansiysmg and co-ordinating 
the aspects involved m the studies 

There are challenging opportunities for research In this 
field in co-operation with other teams researching popu¬ 
lation. economic, social and transportation studiea 
Opportunities for career development are excellent 
Candidates should be graduates in one of the appropriate 
disciplines and have had at least three years post-graduate 
research experience Salaries up to £2SB0 and £3525 
Application forms returnable by 17 July from the 
Joint Director Department of Planning £ Transportation 
(A/EO/356/ ) The County Hail SE.1. 

GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
Department of Planning 
A Transportation 


GLC 


HOTEL 

6R0UP 

GONTROUER 


Our client operates three luxury hotels on 
Jamaica’s famous INorth Coast. 

Past and proposed expansion have created the 
present vacancy which is a new position o^ering 
considerable challenge at a very .senior level. 

The successful candidate will possess a recognised 
accounting qualification, hotel industry experi¬ 
ence, an appreciation of electronic data pro¬ 
cessing techniques, and a history of staff 
supervision and development 
The Resident Comptroller will report to the 
Hotel Group Controller Duties will initially 
include those of Resident Comptroller at one 
location, in addition to supervision of the total 
accounting function. 

The salary will not be less than £5,000 per 
annum Benefits include housing, car, local and 
overseas leave. 

Please write in confidence quoting 

□ reference 342/E to T. B Chapman, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Room 401, Second Floor. Salisbury 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C.2. 


FRUNCIU 

/UULTSTS 

Vacancies have arisen in the Finance Directorate of the 
Gas Council's Economic Planning Division in London 
for project leaders to carry out capital investment 
appraisals and similar studies in connection with the 
Gas Industry's Capital Development Plan which covers 
some £250 million per annum 

A business school or other appropriate degree or 
professional accountancy qualification is essential and 
at least 4 years' relevant experience 

The commencing salary, which will be commensurate 
with age and experience, will be within the scale 
£2,892 to £3,738 which becomes effective on 1st 
September 

Application forms can be obtained from the Appoint¬ 
ments and Establishments Officer, The Gas Council, 
59 Bryanston Street, London, W1A 2AZ, quoting 
reference EP/F/464 

The closing date for applications is 29th July 


GAS COUNCIL 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ONfonl polytodhiMo 

Finance Officer 

£2.245-£2,605 
(under review) 

Application forms and particulars from 
The Chief Administrative Officer, 
Oxford Polytechnic, Headington, 
Oxford 

Latest date for receipt of applications 
July 17, 1970 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 95 to 99 


Chief Executive 
Europe 

Around $20,000 

The Company has recently opened up 
business operations in Europe Activities include 
the leasing of commercial and industrial plant 
and equipment, also the provision of other 
financial services Systems, costings, and 
manpower procedures are fully operative 

A chief executive is needed to take over the 
present structure and activities, and bring the 
company to a full profit position He must have 
full knowledge and experience of European 
industrial and commercial business methods 

He should also have sound financial and 
marketing knowledge as well as flexible 
administrative ability to match this demanding 
position A working knowledge of a European 
language other than English would be an 
advantage 

The initial salary will be around $20,000 a 
year, with stock option and profit participation 
schemes The right man will quickly move up to 
be a full Board member 

Operations will be 

, London based with extensive 

^ '], travel requirements Send full 

details, m confidence, to 
I Rupert Chetwynd 

Recruitment Limited. 

' \ 1 Crane Court, London, E C.4, 

I j naming any companies you 

^ p do not wish to be approached 

by, and using Ref. 1250. 


FULL-TIME TRADE UNION 
ORGANISER 

required by the National Union of Bank Employeea to take 
up duties in the West Country. Permanent and pensionable 
position, commeneinfl salsry £1,433 p.a., good holidays 
and conditions of service Previous experience in this type 
of employment would be an advantage and ability to drive 
a car is essential 

Official application forms available from NUBE, Queen's 
House, 2 Holly Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. Completed 
forma to be returned not later than July 23, 1970 


City of Sheffield 

TOWN OXiBRK’S OEPARTMaNT 

Research Assistant 

APII-IV ei.l30-£i,800 aeoMdlnc to guallfle&tioiM and cspBrltnoe 

AppUcatioM are (nvlted from graduatee In eoonondce, demography, 
Boclulogy. geography, •tauattcg or relied dlacmaineo for thia pool In the 
Reoearch and InLelligenoe Unit 

Further detalli are available and appbcaUom etatlra full pereonal and 
career detalla ahojld be cent to the Town Clerk. Thwn Hall, Sheffield, 
81 2IIK by July 30. 1970 


wn Hall. Sheffield, 


University of 
Southampton 

Oeparement of Econometrics 
and Social Stotlstica 

AppllcaUoni are invited tor the 
poat of X«aeturer or AMUtant 
uecturer in the Dcvnrtanent of 
Scononetrice and Social Statte- 
tlce Candldatea ahould have an 
Int rr ae t In any one of the 
toUowtng flelda mathematical 
alatietiea, ceonomeLrlea. opera- 
Monai reoearch. aocial ataUotlca 
Salary Scaleo Lecturer £1,730- 
E3,1M With a merit bar at £2,230 
Aoetfltant Lecturer 
£1,730 The InlUal aalary will 
depend on quaUSeatlona and es- 
pertenee 


Furtlier parUculara may be 
obtained from The Deputy 
SeeretAry, The UnivenUty. 
Southampton, BOB UfB, to whom 
i^lieaUona, laeven coplaa from 
Untted Kingdom aMlicanta), 
^ould be aent not later than 
July 13, 1970, quoting Ret I 


University of Oxford 

Professorship of the 
Economics of 
l/ndsrdeveioped Countries 


1, tsn The DreMnt stipend of 
the jwat la £4,B?a a year Farther 

B artmilara may lie obtained from 
ns Roflatrar, University Regla- 
try, Oxford. OKI 3BO, by whom 
appHeatkona (nine eqplea), nam¬ 
ing ahree yefereea, but without 
teitlgBOnialg, alMuld ba received 
not later Utan Septembar II, 
1970 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

RI-ADVXRnOEMXNT 

Tutor in Economics 

Axipliegtione are invited for the 
above oost tenable from Sep¬ 
tembar X. 1970 Further partieularB 
and a^tcaUon torma quoting 
reference no/3 are obtainable 
from Reillgtrar to whom aU 
apsUcwona mould He retunMd 
aa eoofr ss poaalble 


Lancashire County 
Council 

Planning Assistant 

required In the Reaearch Section of 
the County Planning Department at 
PRBSrOKC oommeocing and maadmum 
aalary within the lance fl,30S-fa.03B 
per annum 

ApplicantB ahould begraduatea 
In Ibwn and Country XHannlng or an 
awoclated diacitdlne and have an 
Intereet In one of the following flelda 
the MspUcatlon of mathematical 
modeUlng Icchntquea to land uae 
plannizm . the monitoring of change In 
Important land uae varlablea . t)M 
aij^cation of cost-beneftt techniquea 
or the current and future patterna of 
puUHo inveatment ftcperlence In one 
of theae betda. though deotraUe. 
la not eaaential 

Tha Oounty Council hae been aaked 
to undertake the preparation of naW 
■tyle Development Plana and the 
department naa arceae to an I C L 
19(H computer 

The Oounty Council has a acheme 
tor tlia payment of houae purchiM legal 
eoata, dUturbanoe allowaneea and 
removaJ ezpenaea to a maximum of 
£126 In ^tproved caaea 

AppUcattone. giving act, qjalLfioatlona, 
preaent appointment and aalary. 

3 >eiiencc. etc, and the namea of two 
ereea to the County Planning 
Ofboar (», Baat CHS County Offlcca, 
Preaton, Phi 3CX. by July 13. 1970 


Wye College 

DNIVaBSITY OF 1X3NDON 

Z,«oturer in Farm 
Buftnaaa Stu<Ke$ 

Appllcatlona ara invited for the 

are ejected to be graduaiM in 
BoonomtOB or Agricultural Bao- 
nomlcB or have a degree In 
Agriculture In which Bcoimmlca 
haa ptayad a prominent part 

Tha appotntment will be made 
In the LiMturer irade, Tor vMch 
the salary aoale la £I,3M 9 fU& 
to £3.930. With aupetanouatton 
under FSfiU 

FurUier parttcu^a may be 
obtained from Che Bccmixy. 
Wye Collage, nr Aahford, Kent, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Univ««ity of 
Bradford 

MANAOCUSNT CXNTRK 

Research Assistant 

Candidate! idiould hold a sood 
honour! desrce In one of the 
Social Bcienoea preferably with 
Soonomlci aa the main aubjeet 
A balanced education In the 
Bodal Bclancca Is preferred, par- 
Uoutarls If It ineiudea ataUatlea 
and aoeounUne The aucoeastuJ 
•sadldate wlU aaOst the Director 
ci the Mananoent Centre on 
aeveral raaearra proJeels dealing 
with one or more of the foUow- 
int. aoeordlne to the tntereata 
and QuallAcatlonB of the candl- 


Probiema of Corporate Plan¬ 
ning and Budnem Policy 

Ijeaderahlp Studlea 

Preparation of case material 
f for poatgrraduatc and pMt-eaper- 
lenec couraea 

Salary acale C1.02& x £110— 
£1,300 X (130—£1,600 x £00— 
£1.690 

Oommencins aalary will be 
fixed according to Quallflcattone 
and experience Application 
forma and parUculara may be 
obtained from the Regialrar. 
Unlveralty of Bradford, Bradford 


Please quote ref 
B8/e'M 


University of 
Tasmania 

Tutor in Political .Science 

Appllrallonv are Invited fur 
appointment aa Tutor in the De¬ 
partment of Pulitical Science 

Salary ulll be within the range 
SAJ.435-0 X OAl'(O-aA4.270 per 
annum according lu quallflcntlona 
and vxperlfiue AcunenU n(.Hlc% 
are curnwiliv under revlt w 

Preference will be given to 
applicants holding an Hunoura 
degre' 

Further iiiformallon and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary-Oeneral, Aa- 
euciHtion of Commonwealth (Jiil- 
wrailles (Appta), 36 Gordon 
Square London. WCIH OPF 

Appllratlona chwe on July i5 
1970 


University of Durham 

Senior Lectureship/ 
Lectureship m Economics 

AppUeatlona are invited fur a 
new puai, eatabllahed in cu- 
uperatiun with the Inter-Univcr- 
xlty Council, to aaaiai overseas 
universities The persm appointed 
wilU be a full member of the 
staff of the Economics Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Dur¬ 
ham. In which he wlU serve on 
home duties, but he (or possible 
at times a substitute from the 
Department) v^ll be expected to 
spend the greater part of his 
service un secondment to Ahraadu 
Bello University. N Nigeria The 
appointment will be for a period 
oi ftve years, terminable by six 
months notice by cither side 

In Durham the salary will be 
jn the scale £3,2g0-£4.000 
(Senior Lecturer) or ei.35b-£3.10b 
(Lecturer) plus F88U Salary and 
allowances whilst overseas will 
be asmroprtate to the particular 
ass i gnment and not less than 
those payable In Durham 

Further partleulars from the 
Rectsirar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall. Durham, to whom 
aopUcstlons (three copfea) naming 
thrse referees should be sent by 

Jutr 30, 1070 


RTZ CONSULTANTS LTD acting on behalf of a client, a major hotel 
and catering chain, seek a 

Graduate or Professionally 
Qualified Young Woman 


RTZ 

CONSUITANTS 

LIMITED 


to undsrtake, sflsr a period of training by 
the Consultants, financial appraisal work 
on capital proiecta 

The appointee may ba a graduate in any 
aubiect, or have had training as an accoun¬ 
tant, company secretary or similar She will 
be expected to demonstrate an aptitude for 
rruithematical work and a considerable 
degree of analytical ability, and experience 
in accountancy or financial analysis would 
be a considerable advantage The pre 
ferred age range is 22 to 27 

After e few months with RTZ Consultants, 
during which she will laarn and practise 
the most modern tachniquiM of financial 


appraisal, the young lady will join our 
client and will be an important member of a 
small and highly regarded specialist group 
Our client s offices are situated in a plea¬ 
sant, modern, air-conditioned block near 
the centre of London Conditions of 
service are good, and starting salary will 
fall in a range from Cl,200 to C2,000 
depending on age and previous experience 
Ptease write or telephone for epphcetion 
form to 

Patrick A E George, 

RTZ Consultants Ltd, 

6 St James's Square. London S W 1 
Tel 01-930 2399 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

The Department of Eoonomics 
aiul Business Studies invites 
applications from appropriately 
qualified graduBtes intereated in 
full-time lecturing ^apointments 
expected to arise in the following 
rieida 

1 Management and ftnancial 
occuuntano, including Busi¬ 
ness Administration 

3 Economics, with reference to 
arched micro-economics and/ 
or apeclal knowledge of 
Economics of Traruiporl or 
Economic Theory applied to 
aocountanev problems and 
Public Finance 

Salary seales in accordance 
with Burnham Further Education 
Report 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtMned 
from the Staff OlBcer, Ports¬ 
mouth Polytechnic, Ravelin 
House, Alexandra Road, Porta- 
mouth, POl 3QQ. to whom 
completed appHcations should be 
relumed by July 17. 1070 


Nacro 

Expanding national charitable 
Assjctatlon concerned with the 
prevention of crime and the 
after-care of offenders seeks 
young, energetic 

Aijmmigtrative 
Secretary/Accountant 

ti be responsible fjr Final 
Accounts and a range of adminis¬ 
trative functions 

preference will be given to 
members of a professional secre¬ 
tarial or accountancy Institute 
Experience in the charitable' 
social w'ork field would be an 
additional advantage 

Commencing aalary £3,000- 
£2,400 p a depending on quaJl- 
ncatlons and experience Cfoalng 
date for applications Julv 20, 
1070 

Further informallon from 


The Director. The National 
Association for the Care and 
Resettlement of Offenders, 13S 
Kennington Park Road. London. 
SBH ^lephone* 01-736 1101 


BU CKINO BAMSBI AS 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Slough College of 
Technology 


Principal W Bosley, MBc, PhD 
FlnslP 


LONDON M Q of large Industrial Group 
has a vacancy for a nranc Onutuate, 
male or female, os PJt to the 
Chief Executive Apply with fuO details 
of sducstton and experience to 
H Q Administration Officer 
RaJMomc Hoffmann PoUard Ltd , 

76 Jermyn Street London, 8Wl 


Department of 
Professional and 
Business Studies 


suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates for the following posts 
skppolntments to be cffc^ve from 
Sepiemlser 1. 1070, or as Suon as 
poMbie thereafter 

LBCTURtBR II IN ACCOUNTANCY 
(BaE/1/70) 

Within the Department Is a w«ll- 
SBtsbnshiid School of Acoeuntansy 
Studies In addition to full-time 
and part-tune profesOlorul courses 
the new, nine montas, pre-ser.Ke 
course for entrance into the pro- 
fcJBgon will operate from October 
of tftds year Applicants should be 
groduacea and/or professioruUly 
qualified and would be required to 
teach In the above courses and, 
by agreecneni. In buMness stifles 
snd managesnent courses In other 
areas of the Oollege TTte post 
offers excellent upportunlUee for 
Subject development and specialisa¬ 
tion In co-^peraUoii with a strong 
and enthuffisotlc accountancy 
team 

1«BCTURER II IN ECONOMICS 
(BeE'4^70) 

The Department offers a wide 
range of Bustnesa Studies courses 
up to and Including the Higher 
National DiplMna. wMch operates 
on a fuU-Ume and sandwich basts 
Applicants should p o ssess a good 
honours degree in Economics or a 
related disdphne and, desirably, 
have hod teaching and. or business 
experience An aUllty to offer 
Marketing or Buxncss Organisa¬ 
tion as a supporting subject would 
be an advantage The post offers 
Xplcndld opportunitiss for teaching 
In an Imporlam range of business 
studies ooursea 

Salary on the BurrUiam Techni¬ 
cal ScaJe. viz 

Lecturer IZ—Cl,947-£3.937 

Rrmoval expenses up to (100 
may be paid lu approved cases 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms (please quote reference 
number) can be obtained from the 
Vlue-Prlnctpal. Slough CoUegc of 
Technology, BnUtam Street, Slough. 
Bu^s. to wffiom oompleti^ forms 
should be returned sAuiin 14 days 
of the appearance of this sdverl- 
IsemeaK 



PROFESSOR OF 

EUROPEAN 

STUDIES 

AppluAtiions are invited for the 
newly created Chair in European 
Studies The Professor will at 
first lead a section of the 
Department of Social Sciences 
and Ecunonncd, but is expected 
to become head of a separate 
department in 1972 

An Honours degree course in 
Languages, Politics and Econo¬ 
mics of Modern Europe began in 
1969 and the post should appeal 
to people wqth an enthuAasm for 
this multidis* iphnary approach 
and an interest in the political 
developments in the EEC 
< ountnes 

Applioaition forms and further 
parnculars may be obvamed from 
the Assistant Registrar, (ref 
70/25), completed application 
forms should be returned before 
the end of July 

Loughborough Leicestenhire 












EDUCATION AND COURSES 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

onci other exUrnal de^ecs of the 
Uiitvcxelijr of London BpecteHy prepared 
tuuraea (or the Pederatlon of Stock 
Exchangee, for Accountancy, Company 
Hrcietoryphlp, Law GoaUng. Banking, 
Ifieuranre Marketing, OOE Alao many 
thnrougtily iiaeful tnofl-esam) couraea tn 
Buatneea Subject* 

wnu today fur detaiJa or advtce. 
ataitng bubjecta In which intcreated to 

Metropolitan College 

<I>ept ilOf) Ht Albanx, 
or tail .tt 10 Uueen Vioiorla Btreel, 
l.iiulHi 1.(4 Icl 01-44« 6874 
iPoundi’d lbi0> 


University of 
Liverpool 

Public Admtmatration 

DEPARTMENT OP POLITICAL 
THEORY AND IN8TITUTION8 

The Department haa vaoanciea 
la Ita poatgraduate aohool lor 
the degree of B Phil (Pub Admin ) 
by inatruction and eaamlnatlun 
over one year 8SRC Student- 
ahiM are avaUablc 
Pull detatla and apjplleaUon 
forma quoting Ref RV/BS80/E 
from 

The Graduate Admiaaiona Secre- 
tary> Department of PoUtlcal 
Theory and Inatitutlona Unlver- 
atty of Uverpuol, P U Box 147, 
Uverpool L8d 3BX 


For further appointments see 
pages 5, 95 to 99 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEC'S SELECTION OF DOCUMENTS 
OPEC takes pleasure in announcine that the 1966 edition 
of Its series " Selected Documente of the Intomational 
Petroleum Industry ” is just off the press 
This 264-page record of legislation and agreements is 
available at the price of $10, post paid 
Please order directly from 
Information Department 
OPEC Secretariat 
Dr. Karl Luager-Ring 10 
1010 Vienna, Austria. 

Remittance, payable to OPEC, should accompany orders 


WANTED Comt 1 Bd /(rn Sat tiondun 
mid July/Sept 1460 Rdls «xch 

dstailg Box 9361_ _ 

ORAPHOLOOY cgn help sinployera to 
seleci Uie rlghl msn. gdOleacenU to 
choose A cxreer, motheni to And osuitsble 
nsnuy for their children. It onn help 
in msrttad problems And bu^nem 
pATtnrrAhlpe . it cap help parente 
to understAod their chilaren And vice 
verse It can help people to underatAnd 
ihenwielvee better P^il^lera Box aibi 
BUKOTEC (InveaJgAtorK bXerAuraiiiAr>> 
World-Wide secret service 01-497 4616, 
or write B C M Burotec, Ixindon, 

WCl England _ 

BANKINO APPOINTMEN IB Wide 
Choice all levela—we are the Speclaliats 
Tel 01-J40 sm idetalLs posted) 

Abs cunhdenUdl 


MORTGAGE LOANS 




CAERPHILLY 


Bi% 

£ 1,000 
»nd ovgr 


1-2 YEAR BONDS 

APPLY TO . 
TAEA8UHER (E) 
CAEmtILLY U O C 
COUNCIL OPfICES, I 
CAfiRPHIilY, GLAM I 
CF8ZWX I 


LiH 


Th# iniernationslly successful Foregtpr Sewmaster 
drsmscicjlly cuts your capital, sdmtnisrrativo and 
msinten«r»ce costs It saws logs of any length 
up to 72tn m dmmeter sikI is powered by dieswl, 

B strol or olectrc motors 

o log egiTier ig requirod It is sifrtple tio operate 
and Meily transported It is tdosl for mobile snd 
stotic work 

Forost & Sawmill Equipment (EngIrMera) Limited. 
190 VVeet Hill. London SVY16 
Ceblee PAGAZI—London gWIS 


WELL PREPARED TO REPRESENT EXPORTERS OF FOOD¬ 
STUFFS AND BUILDING MATERIALS FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 

Working also as Commission Agents 
ABDULLA AL-BASSAM & SONS CO. 

Collective Company 
Head Office Dammam, Saudi Arabia 
P O Box No 241 Cables Abdulla 


TJURINGA SECURITIES LIMITED 

An Australian Investment Group 

Corporations currently enjoying Tjuringa’s attention operate in consumer finance, mutual 
funds, insurance, hotel management, property development, department stores, book selling, 
publishing, documentary films, transport and mineral exploration. 

Patronage is invited from discriminating organisations seeking stimulating corporate 
company with Australians. 

Mr. Gordon Barton, Chairman of Tjuringa Securities, is now in London. For appointment 
telephone Mr. T. Cappe-Wood, 01-353 6891 or write to the Australian Head Office, G.P.O. 
Box 619 Sydney, Australia 2001. Cable “Tjuringa” Sydney. 

“’Ijuringa” is an aboriginal word for a valuable and sacred object. Tjuringa Securities Limited brings a new 
and enterprising spirit to corporate bodies. 


1 MaU Poftt Ofhr*> I)**!!! OfitA-wn ('nmuobt'd hv iRl«ot.rlc!o>t Pithvui Ijtd fW««b-Offae1 DWalon) WalLhamstoW 


















Make sure that you read 
this paper every week 

■ It will keep you well informed on what is important around the world today and 

■ prepare you for the events that will or may happen tomorrow. 

■ It will enable you to share an information source with men of responsibility 
throughout the world and 

■ like them, you will be able to use the information it contains to form your own 
opinions, to make decisions and to stimulate ideas 

The Economist is authoritative and respected internationally. 

The Economist is the weekly briefing for men of responsibility 
The Economist is a continuous course in world affairs 
The Economist is topical 


Take out a subscription to The Economist and let us ensure that it arrives on your 
desk every week 

The Economist is the world newspaper 


The 

Economist 


Subscription Dupartnient 54 St Janios's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01 -930 51 55 


n 


New subscribers coupon 
International subscription service 

I I Please enter a subscription for one year by surface mail E10 ($24.00) 


□ Airspeeded i-1 ai 

EUROPE RE 

£12 ($28 80) I -i El 


12 ($28 80) 
enclose payment of 


Airspeeded 
REST OF WORLD 
6 ($38 40) 
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THE EGONO»4(?5T"7t^tY 



Why Not 
Tell Us 
Your 

Future Program? 

Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., the most 
influential and reliable general trading 
firm in Japan, is now a propelling force 
in expanding the world economy 
Its motto- to offer the latest, most 
accurate information to customers 
with their best interests m mind 
With a complete network of more than 
120 branches at home and abroad, a 
staff of 5,000 are always on hand to 
serve you 


^ TOYO MENKA 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA. LTD. 

Tohyo & Osaka, Japan 



NEW YORK'S 


nHOTEL 
^ARLYLE 


S^ccommot/afioni 

an</ rfitf/enii'ai 
tircu^ancy. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST. 
NEW YORK. N.Y 10021 
CABLE THECARLYLE 
N^WYORK 
TELEX 620692 


We are supporting 

Japan Folk Cra fts Museum at EXPO’70 

Our EXPO'70 Office 
is at your service 



DAiWA BANK 


HIADOrPICI 21 Btnaomaem 2 choms Higtshi ku Osaka Japan 

TOKYO OFFICE 1 1 Otamachi 2>choma. CNroda ka. Tokyo Japan 

LONDON BRANCH Wlnchanar Housa LofMlon Wall London C C 2. iRQland 
NIW YORK AOENCV 140 Broadway Now York NY 1000S, USA 
with 13B ProACh offtaaa throuflheut Japan 

EXro'70 l-WT-1 




/ 

V., 







STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



INTIIINATIONAI. DOLLAR RONDS 


Aeroporc dc Ptrii 9% 
Clty«rQiMbK9% 

CNAnt 

Cop«nha|«n Talcphon* 9% 
Couruuidff 9% 

Hill Ssmudl Cum Warranu 7% 
Hill Ssmuci Ek Wftrmntt 7% 
Iraland 9% 

ISE»% 

Marriott 9*4% 

Occidontd 9*^ 

Queemland 9% 

Truft Houms Cum Warranti 7*4% 
Truic Houias Ex Warranu 7*«% 
Unitod Marchants 9% 


ii 


I 


Last week’s 
pnees 

This week’s 
prices 

96^7** 

96*4-7*4 

t 9dV7*t 

96»t-7*t 

f 99^100 

98*t-9<t 

S 97-0 

95*4-6*4 

Z 96>7 

98-7 

Z 92**OS 

92*a-3*i 

z ao-1 

79^ 

S 9d<4-7«s 

99-7 

5 97-8 

96*t-7*t 

5 97**-8>4 

97»4-8»4 

Z 89>4-90*4 

a9*t-d*« 1 

Z 96V7'i 

96*t-7*4 

5 B8*t^<a 

8e*t-9*t 

5 80-2 

80-2 

2 89-90 

87.8 1 





Stock Pricaa and Yields compllad with help from Maurs Vidiara da Cotta S Co , Marrlll Lyndi, Plarct Fanner A Smith Yamalehl Sacurltlas Co . and Tha Pint Boston Corporation Yield in brackaca Is on foracao 
dividend * Ex dividend )| Ex «apltirfisaClon ^ Ex rlghu t Ex all (a) New stock (f) Flat yield (h) After ZamWan tax (I) To latest due (a) interim since reduced or passed 
^ The net redemption yields ailow fo tax at 7t 6d In £ 






























UK> 






Meas. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Jufyl, 

1970 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

e/4'. 

s/- 

Wellman Eng, 

5/A 


6 4 

24/6 

U/6 

Weir Group 

16/10*1 

-IS 

6 6 



Food. Pharmacautlcala 



70/9 

II/- 

ijff. 

Allied Suppliers 

Ass Brit foods 

47/9 

8/8*4 

-14’uI 

-*4 

3 7 

3 8 

10/6 

6 /- 

Assoc. Fisharlas 

7/6 

f4*«d 

8 7 

9Mi 

65 

Avon Products 

$77*4 


2 8 

47/4’. 

3471 

Boechim Group 

40^ 

M/IO** 

2 S 

230 

173 

B^hin 

Fr 173 

-3 

4 3 

4t/6 

34/6 

BevrII 

37/3 

2/9 

5 9 

14/5*4 

17/7’i 

4SS 

II/7S 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

12/9 

I’td 

4 5 

12 « 

3Mf 

Cadbury Schweppes 14/- 
Cbli -Palmolive 532'4 

4’td 

5 7 


4 0 

1 06 

5 36 

Col Supif R,cf 

$A7 02 

-0 12 


M/4't 

8 /iS 

Fitch Lovell 

9/3 

-i*4d 

4 6 

7000 

4700 

Geigy 

FrSSOSO 

25 

0 9 

•7*. 

66 S 

General Foods 

$73S 

1*4 

3 5 

42'i 

24S 

General Hills 

$25 


3 S 

• 1/6 


Glaxo 

75/- 


1 6 

37 

Heins 

$31*4 

2 9 

40*4 

32S 

Kraftco Corp 

$32*4 

1*4 


2560 

1820 

L'OresI 

Fr 1930 

|4S 

0 9 

S494 

3610 

Hotta 

L.36I0 

-420 


3280 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr.$ 3040 

10 

2 2 

299 e 

258 I 

Perrier 

Fr 271 6 

1-9 3 


SB 

40S 

Procter Gamble 

$48*1 


2 9 

28/IO‘t 

18/6 

Ranks>Hov|s 

I9'6» 

2 /- 

9 2 

55/9 

s.ioo 

38/- 

Reckicc A Colm 

44 - 

1 2 /- 

3 6 

3700 

Sandox 

FrS3900 


1 6 

12/6 

27/IO'i 

9/4S 

Spiders 

9/5*4 

6 d 

7 4 

19/6 

I2/8’4 

Tate A Lyle 

20/3 


9 9 

16/9 

Unigatc 

14/6 

- 6 d 

S 2 

62/6 

37/6 

Unilever 

43/3 

148/9 

|9d 

4 4 

222/6 

135/- 

Undever NV 

-f-3/9 

5 1 

36/3 

26/1S 

United Biscuiet 

29/(*i 

-(3d 

4 6 



Motors, Aircraft 




17/6 

10 /- 

Assoc Enginrg 

10/9 

t 6 d 

7 5 

13/6 

6/is 

8 LHC 

7/i*4 

1 5*4d 

7 5 

31*4 

I2S 

Boeing 

$i2S 

-% 


44*4 

30S 

Caterpillar Tract 

$33S 

2 *» 

3 6 

35'. 

I 6 S 

Chrysler 

$17*4 

1 *4 

3 5 

129 4 

85 1 

Citroen 

Fr 87 

1*4 


410 

316 

Oatmler-Bcnz 

D35S 

12 '* 

2 3 

24/9 

14/6 

Dowey Group 

16/6 

-1 4*ad 

6 4 

36/9 

26/tS 

Ounlop 

29/7*1 

+-9d 

5 4 

3546 

2646 

Flat 

155 

4 3 

25/- 

30 

19/6 

i7S 

Ford »DR) 

Gen Dynamics 

f?. 

I 3d 
-1 

4 6 

5 8 

45/- 

29/9 

Geo Mtt (Un) 

32/- 

! 3d 

5 3 

3Ma 

2IS 

Goodyear 

$25S 

IS 

3 3 

45/9 

17/3 

Hewker Slddeicy 

32/10'* 

tT-ad 

7 9 

32/- 

22/1 

Honda (EDR) 

24/6 

- 6 d 

4 2 

370 

193 

Komatsu 

Y 193 

37 

4 4 

21 

7S 

Lockheed 

$7*4 

*. 


X 

41/- 

9 

J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 

^9*. 

f 6 d 

! *4 

4 0 

27*1 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mtchcdn ‘ 8 * 

$13 

Ml 


1700 

1064 

Fr 1070 

6 

1 S 

200 

155 

Nissan Motor 

Y 156 


5 1 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr 256 

4 

2 8 

3500 

2505 

PiraTlhSps 

L2505 

99 


25/Mt 

11/9 

Rolls* RoycM 

12/6 

1 9d 

9 6 

8 /i't 

3/- 

Rootes Mtrs 'A' 

5/7 

3d 


2B/4’. 

16/3 

Smiths indust 

17/7*1 

1 4’id 

6 2 

200 

160 

Steyr-Omicr-Pch 

%19fl 

. 5 

4 0 

398 

319 

Toyota Motors 

Y32S 

15 

2 5 

40*4 

25S 

United Aircraft 

$25*1 

1*4 


299'i 

236 

Volkswagen 

D 246 

1 10 

4 5 

3sa 

216 

Volvo 

Kr24) 

> 10 

2 5 

9/7S 

5/6 

9/4-. 

Westland 

6/Mi 

6 d 

9 3 

13/6 

Wlimot-Breeden 

10 /- 


6 0 



Office Equip, Photo. 



560 

321 

Canon Camara 

Y 321 

5 

2 3 

84 

STS 

Eastman Kodak 

564*. 

• 1*4 

1 0 

656 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y458 

1 2 

1 6 

1706 

1352 

Gevaert PhMo 

FrB 1542 

32 

3 9 

4l/7’i 

21/6 

Gestecner 'A' 

24/3 

• 1/3 

2 3 

778 

460 

Nippon Optical 

Y5I2 

M 

1 5 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L2370 

145 


34/9 

25/- 

Oxalid 

27/6 

> 6 d 

4 2 

IMS 

7l'i 

Xerox 

$74*1 

Z'l 

0 8 



Fapor A Pubifahtng 


6 5 

5*/- 

38/3 

Bowater Paper 

43/1*1 

1 I0*id 

12/IO'f 

6 /- 

11/6 

British Printing 

6/6 


9 6 

18/- 

Bunzi Pulp A P 

12/3 

3d 

6 8 

35S 

23S 

Crown Zeller 

$26 

20/7*. 

3*4 

6 2 

2S/Mt 

20/6 

ORG 

9d 

6 9 

9/4'. 

6/i 

Invaretk Paper 

8 /- 

i 7*id 

2 1 

sis 

21*4 

MacMillan 81 P 

K23>* 



S5S 

I2S 

McGraw Hill 

$ 12 *. 


5 5 

29/9 

2 I^ 

Naws of the WId 

24/3 

. 3d 

7 9 

3y- 

16/- 

37/6 

Pearson Long 

19/9 

3d 

5<0 

47/- 

Penguin Pub 

45/6 

-*4/- 

1 3 

S5/3 

37/- 

Reed Group 

39/9 

t 6 d 

6 3 

59/- 

50/3 

W H Smith ‘A' 

59/6 

’ 1 /- 

3 6 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomson Orpn 

IS/9 

3d 

8 9 

63/- 

93/3 

Wi 0 [lns Teape 

62/- 

3d 

3 8 



Property 

12/3 

\»»d 


16/6 

9/10*1 

Capital A Counties 

3 1 

118/9 

85/- 

Hammersns ‘A’ 

101/6 

5/6 

1 1 

29/^4 

I9/4S 

Land Securities 

22/iO** 

- 6 d 

1 1 

14/6*4 

10/3 

Lon March Secs 

M/9 


3 4 

ISlVa 

17/3*4 

Met Esc A Pty 

18/9 

2/6 

4 0 

45/3 

615 


St Martins 

S G Immobllalre 


53 

2 6 
S«9 

25/- 

15/10*1 

Scar (Gt Briuln) 

I9/II'* 

H'ad 

3 9 

124/- 

75/- 

Stock Convertn 

93/- 

I 1/7*. 

0 6 

2374<i 

l6/7*s 

Trafalgar House 

22/7**« 

2 8 


PriM. 1^ 
Hlfl^ Low 


OrStnoiy 

Stock! 


I*' 


Prica. 
July I. 


Cha'n^ 


•YIoHT 

JUily 


Prieai. IWO —'^• 


1979 


July 


MHIimm • Shipping 


31 

16*4 

American AirHnei 

$16*4 

-% 



2 M 

Bric. A Comm 

,r 

-h 6 d 

4 8 


Cammcll Laird 

Mid 



»/» 

39/2*. 

Cunard 

Furneai Withy 

Ah 

++ 

6 6 

4 7 

15/1*4 

1818 

3/I0*. 

Harland A Wolff 

- 6 d 


1300 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I439 

-1-9 

2 8 

172*1 

107 3 

FI.II2 8 

-4 2 

6 2 

80 

54 

Lufthanu 

064*1 

-1 


X 

l9/7*t 

Ocaan Steamship 

23/- 

+*/- 

6 1 

r« 

Pan Amertcan 

$ 8 *. 

-% 


ISP 

31/9 

P, A O Defd 

39/3 

H2/3 

6 i 

29/6 

10 ^ 

Swan. Hunter 

14/- 

f9d 

n 2 

630 

$45 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrSAie 

+8 

4 8 

24 

lOH 

TWA 

$i 0 >. 

-M. 


28 

12 % 

United Airlines 

$13*4 

-1 




StorM 




539 

24/M* 

361** 

18/3 

Bijenkorf 

Btms Pure Drug 


44 2 
+9d 

S 0 

3 6 

28/3 

23/3 

16/7*. 

Brit Home Stra 

2$/3 

17/9 

13/- 

4 I 

18/4*. 

British Shoe 

5 6 

37/3 

25/6 

Burton Group 

28/6 

h 6 d 

3 8 

30/1 *t 

20/3 

Oebenhamt 

24/6 

49d 

7 5 

232*a 

179 

Galerles Lafajwtte 

Fr 101 

+ 1 2 


665 

400 

Galarlas Precdoa 

%4I0 


2 8 

46/6 

Mt 

Grattan Ware 

42/6 

1 ly- 

3 1 

38 

G T A. A P 

$26*. 

4 9 

59/3 

49/3 

GUS 'A' 

55/9 

- 1 - 1/6 

3 5 

2i/Mi 

18^ 

House of Friaer 

19/6* 

6 d 

7 2 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr 6.2570 

460 

3 4 

Jtr 

9/4*. 

Inc Stores 

12/Mt 

H/M. 

4 7 

276 

Kerwadt 

0794 

f 4 

3 0 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

0217 

-3 1 

4 2 

674 

479 

La Redoute 

FrSOe 

^.29 

3 3 

375 

303*4 

La Rinaacenta 

L 303*4 

•10*4 

2 6 

59/9 

50/9 

Marks A Spencer 

58/6 


3 2 

335 

251 

Mltsukoshl 

Y327 

1-6 

2 8 

59** 

39‘. 

Montgomery W 

$42*4 


3 8 

4 30 

2 97 

Myer Emporium 

$A3 28 

0 07 


123 

63 

Nackerman 

070 


2 9 

292 

190 

Nouvellea Gals 

Fr 193*. 

i 3*. 

2 1 

147/6 

80/- 

O K Bazaars 'A' 

88 /- 

- 2 /- 

4 4 

221 

150 1 

Princemps 

Fr 152 1 

f0 9 

3 4 

39/- 

29/- 

Provid Clechg 

32/- 

1-1/9 

3 9 

74*. 

51% 

Sean Roebuck 

$56 

% 

2 7 

16/9 

10 / 10*1 

Taico Stores 

M/. 

- 1 /- 

2 5 

2 l/ 0 >« 

IS/9 

United Drapery 

18/6 

44% 

5 4 

l 6 / 6 >* 

13/4*1 

Wool worth 

I4/6* 

3d 

6 9 



Textilea, Clothing 




109 2 

76-6 

AKZO 

FI 76 6 

1 2 

5 1 

50** 

3M. 

Burllnfcon 

$36% 


3 e 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpets lnternetionaU 6/6 

f 6 d 

8 5 

ll/ 0 >> 

6/3 

Carrington A 0 

6/3 

1/6*4 

3 2 

11/9 

8 / 10*1 

21/7*. 

20 *. 

Coats, Pens 

8 / 10 *. 

^4* 

-4*.d 

7 9 

ise 

Courcaulds 

Gencsco 

f I/4*kJ 

i *4 

5 6 

8/0*4 

S/M. 

Eng CaiiMi 

5/4*1 

-2*4d 

9 3 

47/6 

43/6 

Sola Vlscosa Prlv 

47/- 


3 7 

56 

27 

Stevens, J P 

$20*4 


8 S 

98 

75 

Teijin 

Y80 


7 5 

167 

127 

Toray Ind 

Y 128 

-3 

6 6 

14/9 

7/9 

West Riding W 

8/9 


10 6 

11/3 

7/6 

Woolcombers 

8/6 

(3d 

4 7 



Tobacco 




110/6 

88 /- 

Brit Amer Tob 

i06/- 

1 3/9 

4 2 

8/4*1 

3/11*4 

Carreras 'B' 

9/3 

Mid 

8 5 

30/3 

13/5*4 

13/5*4 

Gallaher 

20/9 


8 7 

ia/4'i 

imperial Tobacc 

15/9 

fl/- 

5 7 

32/6 

18/6 

Rembrandt 

20 /- 


1 4 



Utlllttea/Rella 




72 

52*1 

Canadian Pacific 

$CS 2 *i 

1 


670 

630 

Chubu 

'ftAO 

hi 

7 e 

725 

670 

Chugoku 

Y725 

+9 

6 9 

35** 

23 

Cons Edison 

$23*4 


7 7 

2575 

2220 

E 6 ES 

FrB2260 

-16 

6 6 

1840 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr B 1636 

-6 

7 0 

684 

635 

Kantal Elec P 

Y659 

4-4 

7 6 

226 B 

149*1 

RWE 

D 149 8 

-5 7 

S 4 

645 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y62B 


8 0 

95 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y83 


7 2 

37/6 

23/10*1 

24/6 

Alliance Trust 

30/6 

-3d 

3 6 

16/9 

13/3 

Atlas Elec 

20 /- 

f4'td 

3 7 

18/6 

BET Defd 

l5/4’> 

-hl/- 

6 0 

17/9 

9f 

British Assets 

12/6 

f 3d 

2 3 

23/10*. 

17/6 

Cable A Wireless 

20/9 

|3d 

3 5 

38/4^t 

ly- 

l//- 

15/7'. 

Foreign A Col 

22 / 1*1 

-3d 

2 6 

23/6 

Globe Inv 

19/6 

3d 

3 7 

21/3 

Industrial A Gen 

18/3*4 

l 2 *ui 

4 5 

10/6 

6/7*. 

Mercantile Inv 

8/7*, 


4 6 

246*. 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 207% 


5 2 

199 

158 9 

Reiinco 

FI 162 3 

-2 is 

1 2 

19/10*1 

M /6 

Wlun Inv 

14/6 

3d 

2 4 



Miacellanooue 




477 9 

362 

Air LiquIde 

Fr 368 

|2 8 

2 4 

916 

6/6 

Allied E P 


~ 3d 

7 3 

35/6 

23/6 

William Baird 

25/6 


8 6 

34/6 

20/9 

Besco^ii 

25/9 

~3d 

5-8 

18/4*. 

13/9 

Bookers 

14/10*. 

|.4*ul 

6 7 

48 /- 

46/- 

British Match 

47/6 

4-1/6 

5 1 

10 /- 

8 /i>. 

British Oxygan 

9/4*1 

5 9 

iS’ 

15/3 

British Ropes 

l4/4*td 

4-3*ad 

5 9 

$/i 

5/9 

Cope Allman 


|.3d 

9 6 

45/3 

28/6 

Oe La Rue 

28/6 

- 2 /- 

7 9 


40/9 

Oalgcty 

Hays Wharf 

42/9 


6 1 

4$/3 

30/9 

34/6 

-h3d 

2 9 

171/3 

•0/9 

95/- 

HiMion's Bay 

116/10*. 

4 7‘rf 

3 4 

41/- 

.Ihchcapa 

96/- 

- 1 /- 

4 3 


I 6 S 

* 

C Ieoh 

Y 123 

.| 

4 9 

se 

72^ 

Johnson Matchey 

77/3 

-1/9 

3'2 

7% 

Llnt>Tama^Voufht 

$13 

h% 

9 2 

37 

15*4 

Litton Industries 

$16*. 

-IS 


595 

412 

MecsJIgeseilscheft 

D425 

+8 

2 1 

114*4 

73*. 

Minneca MAM 

$73*. 

- 6 % 

2 4 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 173 


4 0 

127/- 

85/9 

Rank Org ‘A* 

Scan *A‘ 

99/- 

-4/- 

1 2 

20 /l*t 

16/10*. 

I9/I',l! 

+ 6 d 

6 5 

24/10*. 

18/6 

Stoetley 

19/3 

(3d 

5*2 

13/10*. 

11/3 

Thos Tilling 

Turner A Nawall 

1^1 

h4*M 

5 S 

mii'’ 

26/4'i 

31/10*.* 

f4'.8 

6 7 

29% 

Union Carbide 

$34% 

-% 

5 • 

12 /- 

6/6 

Wilkinson Swd 

6 / 10 *. 

Vwi 

90 

499 

387 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr387 

-23 

2 $ 

114/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

70/6 

- 1 /- 

6 0 

85/6 

205*1 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

52/3 

1 1/8 

6 2 

157 

Qe Pecrolet 

Fr 162*1 

+5*. 

1 5 

27*4 

20 *. 

Continental Oil 

»■'. 

*. 


31% 

22 '* 

Gulf Oil 

S 22 '. 

f% 

6 7 

47*. 

36*. 

Mobil Oil 

$45*. 

4’. 

5 3 

2330 

2004 

Pecreflna 

FrB 2330 

• to 

4 3 

26*4 

20*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$24% 

— *4 


622% 

£15*4 

Royal Dutch 

£18% 


4 S 

St 

“I’ 

Shell Transport 

65/9 

$40'. 

1 '/- 

4 4 

3^. 

Scan Oil Calif 


1 7 

43% 

35*. 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$41% 

1*4 

5 4 

63 

51*4 

Sun OH N J 

$54% 

-2 

6 9 

3M« 

24 

Texaco Inc 

$26*4 


6 1 

123/9 

9S/- 

Gold Mines- Pinenco 

OFSIT no/- 

2/6 

8 1 

74/4*. 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

62/6 

- 1/2 

* i 

64/3 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

54/6* 

-hl /6 

2 r 

58/9 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

52/- 

1 /- 

2 8 

168/9 

136/3 

General Mining 

160/- 

5 S 

5M/- 

300/- 

II 8 /M. 

J'burg Cons 

320/- 


2 7 

/■/S/- 

Rand Selection 

M6/9 

3/9 

J 7 

232/6 

170/- 

Union Corpn 

>82/6 

2/8 

2 9 

29*1 

20% 

Minos A Motels 

Alcan Alum 

$C2t*4 

- *4 


3500 

2925 

Aluisulsse 

FrS3l75 


2 5 

39% 

30% 

Amer Met Cllm 

$37 

1*4 

3 8 

'P 

4/1'. 

Amal Tin Niger 

4/7*. 

$23*. ' 


8 1 

32 

22 % 

^aconda 

% 

3 4 

52/6 

16/6 

CAST 

27/6 

1 9d 

7 2 

63/9 

53/9 

Corn’d Tin Smelters 

56/3 


6 2 

60/6 

182% 

38/- 

Oe Beers Defd 

‘* 1 /- 
$C 140*4 


3 9 

123% 

Feiconbridge 


46'. 

33*4 

Inter Nickel 

$37% 

1 


54*4 

39*. 

Kennecotc 

$42% 

3*4 

6 1 

31/- 

19/9 

Lonrho 

24/- 

1 1 /- 

4 2 

!«/- 

108/- 

Mount Ita 

142/6 

1 1/6 

3 Oti 

135 

94 3 

Penerroya 

Fr 94*. 

-0 7 

73/4 

45/- 

Potglecersrust Plat 

46/6 

3/6 

3 3' 

36% 

23*4 

Reynolds Metals 

$24*4 

- 1 % 

4 4 

70/6 

44/6 

R fz 

57/6 

t- 6 d 

1 9 

75/9 

SO/- 

Poan Sel Trust 

60/6 

6d 

10 6 

197/6 

ISi- 

Selection Trust 

137/6 

2/6 

2 3 

1954 

Union Minlere 

FrB 1710 

- 40 

5 0 

ISV- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

106/- 

1 4/- 

0 2 

■»/- 

34/6 

Zambia, Ang -Am 

38/-* 

6 d 

16 4 

l/IO*. 

1/3*4 

42/6 

PlenteCions, Etc 
Assam Cons'd 

Cons T A Lnds 

1/7*. 

44/- 


13 4 

32/9 

26/6 

Guthrie 

26/6* 

- 10 * Ml 

II 3 

4/6 

*!- 

Highlnds A Low 

9/6 


12 4 

10/- 

6/9 

Jokat 

8/9 

1 3d 

6 8 

3/11 

2/11 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/5 




Mon«y Market Indicators 


In The foreign BMchsnges spot sterling closed on Wednosdayj 
few points weaker than the week before but the 3 rnont?^ 
discouni or. sterling almost disappeared again The ko^ 
3-month Eurodollar rate came back to under 9 par cont oij 
reduced US borrowing < 


AMtk Rete 7% (from 7*a^ 

Deposit retea 

7 days' notice 

Clearing banks 

5 

Discount houses 

5*4 

Local authorities 

7% 

3 months' fixtti 

Local authorities 

7»4-7». 

Finance houses 

8*r^s 

Intoi^enk rate 

7 days' 

7*4 

Treasury Allla 

3 months’ 

go. 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days notice 

8*1 

3 months' 

r. 


Eurostarling dapeslti (fn Farl$) 

2 days’ netioe 7 

3 months* 9'a 


Naw York 

Treasury Mils 6 42 

Carts. <nt D^toait fi 23 
Starling Spot rata 12 3954 
Forward discount 
(3 montha") 'm o 


I cover (3 months’) 
Annual Int cost *n% 


Invaatmant currency: { 

investment S 24'*% preit 


Covered ArbiCrege Maig[lnB In fovour of 

(3 months’) List weak % 

Troaaury ailla Neutral 

Eurodoilar/UK local 

authority loana N York Mi 

lurodollar/BufoatM4ing London 

UncovaraO Avhjtro^ Hajrglm (7 days') 


This week % 
London 


Eurodollar/UK 
authoriM loana 
BufodoHar/In t arhank 


N York 
N York 


1*4 


N York 
London 


N York 
N York 


!•- 
•u I 


M4 






Our other half 


Cleveland Bridge fabricates almost , And Engineering means over 18,000 tons 

anything in steel. That’s the trouble with a of fabricated steelwork every year. Any shape, 

name like ours. People overlook the other half any size, any client, anywhere, 

of it. The other half says: And Engineering. And Engineering stands for more than 

And Engineering means roads and 60 years of tough, practical experience on 

viaducts. Machine tool beds and overhead some of the world’s greatest man-made 

cranes. Radio telescopes and offshore drilling landmarks. 

rigs. T unnelling and earthmoving. Heavy Call us Cleveland Bridge, if you like, 

foundations and building structures. But remember, the other half lives too. 

CLEVELAND 

The Cleveland Bridge & Engmeeiing Co. Limited, P.O. Box No. 27, Darlington, Co. Durham. 

A member of the Cementation Group of Companies. 
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THE NEW AGE OF BRITISH STEEL 




I our Kreai blast furnaces at Scunthorpe - powerful pieces on BSC's sid 

The reign of the Four Queens 


The fniTious Four Coccus .ire huge bhist lurn.ices .it 
Hritish Steel Qirporation’s Appleby-Krodingham Works 
near .Scunthorpe Marv, Bess, .^nne and Victoria arc 
extending their domain in a i.to million development 
scheme--one of the largest single capital investments 
ever undertaken in this countri 

'I'hanks to a change of diet, the new regime will he 
more economic than the old one h'ed b\ a blend of local 
iron-orc and richer imported ore brought by rail from a 
new deep-water terminalat Immingham, the l''our Queens 
will provide cheaper iron for three giant new basic oxygen 
converters As big as any in liuropc, these converters will 
.suppl) steel to new primiiry and finishing mills. 


The whole scheme combines the attractions of a ‘green¬ 
field’ site development with the advantages of extending 
an existing complex I'he first steel from the new con¬ 
verters IS due m 11^72 And, ultimateb, Scunthorpe could 
be producing double its pre.sent output. 

In addition to low' iron-making costs and economies of 
scale in steel making, the Scunthorpe development will 
benefit from its proximity to the Corporation’s important 
Midland markets 

But its greatest strength will come from forming a 
major part of the rationalisation of a business which 
needs an integrated approach if it is to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of a ver\ exacting future. 

British Steel Corporation 



/ The 

Economist 


where the 
ext war needn’t start 


with the COMPLmiJW 
OF 

UUTISH information SERVICII 

K'.NGIOM «liyiSit< 
CAUCUrTilw-i* 






Where eiseuNnildvfNi advertise 
a piodiict as good as YOoW? 


There are S2 issues of The Sunday Times a year. 

Last year, we won awards for 17 of them 

Awards for editonal excellence. The kmd The Sunday 
Tunes is recognised for The kmd that woos the quality 
readers, wins drculatjon. 

Like the Granada Photographer of the Year award to 
Don McCulhn for his shattenng photo-coverage of Biatra. 

Hie D&AD Silver Award for our 
blistering expose of Chairman Mao. 

And the concept, execution, promo¬ 
tion and results of last summer's 
15-week senes on ‘1,000 Makers of 
the Twentieth Century' collected the 
Silver Award of the S^es Promotion 
l^ecutives Association, and the 
D&AD Gold Award. 



But awards aren't everything. We picked up other things 
that matter a whole lot more. 

Like a 42,000 increase in July-December circulation over 
the corresponding period in 1968. 

Like proof that it does pay to advertise in the summer. 

Our Twentieth Century Maken gave us the highest Jtdy and 
August ABC figures in our history (well alxive average for 

_the entire year). 

And the just-as-dynamic, just-as- 
circulation-booBting aeries - 
The Sunday Timm History of 
Inventions - is proving it again this 
summer. 

It pays to advertise anytune in a 
newspaper that'srecogiiised for its 
editorial excellence. 

Like The Sunday Times. 



nieSoiidavIliiies 






























TIu' 

Economist 


The Economist Building 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 
telephone ■ 01 -930 5155 
telex' 24344 
telegrams and cables 
Mistecon London SW1 


It needn't start 

After thi toiifiised senes t>f 
stilenieiils Itvmi Mr Nixmi's 
Wlirle lloiiv (|>.>i!e 
till .il.iriniiii; iiiosjieel 
("ilierifes rh.il Iwiitli tfit stiper- 
[Unveis in.iv ismii to sh.ire iheii 
Isr.ieli .111(1 Ar.ib (he tits’ obse.s 
sioiis Ibr V iieerlii'l, .ind 
■IliDiildii’l, |>dj;i 'J 



Dockers’ deadline 

The thre.i'l of a dork strike on 
Tuesday is the dockers' way of 
Ketliiii; two w.i^e nses foi the 
price of one flow they're 
shaping III), 59 




Car makers' revolt 

(>m* t‘IT<x ( of i!u iiiirnding 
of irwutor iixiimtrv' ^iriko has 
brt'ri It) make the nxW^r inanu- 
facfurcrs resohe t<» hrwl .some 
rx'^s' siippl'K IS, anil hati^ l)i< 
pai2:e 


istness 

‘^Teiid, n»uiul the 
thin^ hke C '2 billion 
ncf tV) p!»’y like 'I'finv 


Hungry for cash 

III his tiisi sfxet'h as C'li.inci llor 
of (he K\elHV|iii f, a\li Mai lent! 
rhd iioi annouiKi any in w 
{Kilu'ies Hot hi and odn i 

iinaiiie mniisters louiu! lti< 

world do laii a ness pKibliin 
the sharj) sipiei/t un ihi casli 
resoiiKisot mans linns in inosi 
ol I'he d<*\elopiil I'miiviiies, and 
real fears (d the enms of eon- 
(idiiui tluit rouid trtiiii if then 
vseit a suddf n surtri ol lealK 
Hpes'tarular f>.tiik;upka( s, pa^i 
11 



What road to Rome ? 

.Siiriior Riunoi’s to.dittoii h.ivini; 
roll.ipseil itt>ain, lush i lec'tioiis 
niii<ht be the l( .\si bad remedy 
foi Italy's pi.litic.d staleinati , 
pa^i It ll(«s the eontevr, iiitei- 
iiational as sse II as doinestie, h.i.s 
ehani(( d siiiti t()hH, p.ii^e jy 
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Letters 


Ulster 

Sir--Y our articl< (July 4ih) on Norilu rn 
Irclarul is typical of the appmarh that many 
in Km^Iarul have lo Irish affairs 

You glibly braiui political actisist^, both 
C'atholic an<{ I'lotestant, a.s iroublrniakt rs, 
\sithoiit any serious attempt to coinpreheiut 
then motives^ and tin icasons why men 
have been foired into then present positions 
Recent <•vcnts, yt>u aiguc, art condeiiininK 
ptople in Northern Ireland “ to a lifetime of 
Jow’ Wallies, unctrtam employment and 
broken heads on a Saturday nit'ht in uii>an 
slums of tiieii own making " May I suggest 
that this' IS a fair cl< scnpiion of the 
situation whiili has exisn rl in Northern 
Ireland for tieradr s a suit of affairs which 
w'on the actpiu'scence, ituhtd eneouiage- 
meiit, of surcessur British govrrrmients Yet 
as soon as the nuvitabh r< action mMs in, vou 
pTodner argunu^nts about the ‘'\esiigiai 
respoiisibilitv " of Hiitain, as ihougli this was 
some tinv^rne iiUKhru winch has siiddi niv 
appeared on the hon/oii 

Von t4ilk of Htitish " (onteiript and 

distasii " lor pi(s<ni-da\ I Istt r ir is fai 
more likely that history w'lil award tliosr 
l.inrr Is to Biitish jiolirs tovsards Norihrin 
I n land --N onrs lauhtullv. 

J (tmioti, lit R I 1*1 NN \s i-Ri ^ 

Sim It IS only lair to (h< vt-ialhd "detent 
law-iibiding rn.ijoritv ot N'oilhini To land 
(July i.th that sonu one should point out 
ihat th( i( au ai least a ftw peoph who art 
very grateful to the British army lor jn t- 
htrming their !<ih in Northern lodand v> 
well 

Norlhr rn Inland is, luAsevir, a pail <»f 
(h< l.'in(ed Kingdom and as siidi it is the 
duty of lh« governriKuit to enforcr law and 
order there Th< trouhleiiiakeis are as much 
m forci then as ih<*y .ii<* in every |jl:«c 
of Civil disorder I he pies's irunplains that 
moderate' pe(»ple will nrit s|X'«ik up ag<iins't 
till troublemakers but how' should lh( s< 
inoih rat< peoph make linir views kiKAMi ** 

‘ ry liw people in I Ister have really 
inoth'rAu mcws 1’< rliaps tlu inodcrairs 
should vot4 loi .1 new modi rat< p.irtv * 
{And tisk tlu toinplet* end of sensible* 
government Perhaps the press should pay 
more artrntion to those who are disgusted 
with their fr llrnv countiymeri and to those 
who do wish to thank those who have 
prevented more loss of life (But then, per¬ 
haps the heatllmes would not be ([iiite so 
sensational;—Yours faithfully, J Ohikk 

( t) Dou n 

Sir Your article " Peact at the wrong 
price ” (June •27th) ranks as a classic example 
of political lunacy To advocate emigration 
as a cure f<»r Northern Ireland’s problems 
IS an example ol inhumanity nf Hitlerian 
pnkporticins 

If anything is calculated to increase the 


tensions in an already divided community 
It IS the encouragement of this type of 
measure Since a high proportion of Ulster’s 
unemployed is C’atholic, they would be 
the obvious victims of such a scheme Years 
of discniiiiriatKin and intimidation hav< 
ensured that the Northern Ireland C’atholic 
IS already msei ure 'J o suggest that he should 
lx “ exported ” is hardly likely to remove 
his sensi of alienation, but it is manna both 
to an incoinpeteni Stormont government and 
to thosi fanatics whose political supicmacy 
would bt fiirthi r confirmed by such a 
measure -Yours faithfully, 

London, Si AWL pFiiiORtw 


Opinion Polls 

Sir -.Sit '! < d Leather says (Lettirs, Juiu* 
27th) that th( Sunday Timet “ Poll Polls ” 
"multiplied" trior by erroi It may have 
added tor ivrii subtracted' errors, hut it 
could not havt multiplied them He goes on 
to suggest that there was some son of taboo 
on iri< ntionirig the subject exf saniphiig eiror 
in polls, and that tht »S’«nryav Timts rejecli'd 
a leiiei iff his for this reason In fart his 
l(tt<*! was reiectid lor two reasons First 
Ixiaiise iliki his letter to your piihlication) 
It vsas so liMJselv and inaecurale ly jihiasetl 
tliut to have publishcrl 11 would have 
tnultiplnel (onfiision by ronfiisKMi And 
sc<(»n(llv heeause, far from regarding it .1 
taboo subje'Cl, we alre'ady hail a l<mg and 
more [uetise* dissertation *mi s.inip)ing erroi 
in prepaTalion for oiir editoiial t<»hitniis 
I his was publishe li on June 7, H)7o \ ours 
faithfully. Haroid Lvans 

/ t>niion. If ( I J'alitot, 

Sunday 1 tmt s 


Sir l*f ihaps die laiiuleui e ircle dial Sii 
fed Leather criticises (June iyih- ouglit in 
fninre* eleetions le» set up camp in the* West 
Miiilarirls 'I here were clues t<» be picke'd up 
he‘it 

Admittedly, we arc back to the opiriKin 
|x>lls But by June loth the Marplan ]X>]1 
we and the Birmingham Po\t had ceiin- 
missioneel ein four se‘:its 111 the area fore east 
that the C winsx rvativ e s would take Oldbury 
anel HalestAve ri, previemsly held by l^aboiir 
with a <{,470 niajeuiiy 

flic survey fe>r the wee'keiul befoic polling 
day conhnned this, predicted that the 
marginal Birmingluitn scat eff Periy Ban 
would also go (amse rvativ e, and indicated 
that ilie 'lofies might even hold Dudley, 
which they had gaine*el with a 21 per cent 
swing in the sensational by-el<‘<tion On the 
other haixi. Labour w'as cemsolidatmg at All 
Saints, Biimingham 

Marplan have since described the early set 
of figures as the first indication that people 
were climbing off the Wilson bandwagon 
The second s« t w'ere v> surprising that they 
did a rrch<*ck All the forecasts were ceirrccl 
except for Dudley—where there were two 
recounts 

Our conclusion on June loth was that the 
'Fories wen lalching up on Labrnir, but not 
yet fast enough When our obsrTvi ts in the 
marginals camt to ^sum up the campaign 
one (ff thinn w'toie that the second set of 


Marplan figures could simply be showing 
that the Midlands weie a day or two ahead 
of a national swing 

" I have always argued/* wrote Brian 
Pnesllev, " that people cottoned on lo things 
fasti r 111 this part of the world. And if this 
analysis were right, then the Tories have 
(veiych'ing to go for on polling day.”—Yours 
faithfully, Frank Owi'Ns 

Biimtngham, ^ Editor, 

Birmingham Limiri/f Alatl 


High Energy Physics 

Sir -It IS gratifying that The Eionormst 
takes sufficient interest in high energy 
jffivsics resi arch to publish an article on the 
proposed ii<*sv Liiropcan .icceletator (June 
27th) However, the iinprcssion is given that 
a new design for this accelerator has been 
made possible bv adv'aix i s in super¬ 
conducting magnet technology 'I'his is 
certainly lalst 'I h<* n<“w piivposal is lor a 
ring about 2 kni in diamelei, v\}urh would 
be capable of an iiiergy ol jon ( h \’ when 
filled with conventional magnets Willi 
siiper-cniulucting in.igiiets it loiild finally 
reach (h\', but sup'i-condiu ting 

t( (hnologv' IS not siiflx x iitK advatxtd to 
make this possible in ilu immediate luture 
I he ( otistt tic (ion ol tin iiouhiiK vv'oiild have 
to begin with a di sign based on i onv ('iiDoii.iI 
magiK ts 

Hov\(v(i, the adojilion <»[ a design using 
separate magnets for Ix'iuling and bKaising 
th< ciniilating proton lx am, as m tlx new 
proposal, would risult m a signiixant 
rdhulion m (he r.ulius of tlx ring ii<’eess4iry 
lo aciclerale to GeV Fhi.s vvould allow 
the inachiiu* to he constrix K d adjacdil to 
the piesint Cain site neai Geneva, offering 
a wav out of tlx pn s(*iii political chadlock 
ovei ihe suing of the n«A\ laboratory 

Building tht acdlcrator m Geiuva would 
have other advantages By initially mstaJlmg 
only half iff the magnets in thi ring, by using 
the existing 28 Gt \’ atdleratoi as an 
inject(>r, and bv using existing expeiinieiital 
fa(iliti<*s, high eiK'rgy physics itseaich couhl 
begin at i")*) (ieV only five yiars after th< 
stall ot machine construetio>n, witlxmi .my 
iiicn'ase in the rale <il expenditure duiiiig 
the initial ytais iff c onstriiction riu 
addition of the missing magnets at a latt r 
date* would enable higher energies lo b< 
leached It is at this stage that sujx-r- 
condiictiiig Tiiagiicis wmild lx installed ff the 
state of development wen well enough 
advanced How'cvi r, thi dnnph non of thi 
ling even with <oiiveiitional rnagmis would 
allow thf energy to hr inrieased to ihr ‘joo 
GeV planned ^’ours faithfully, 

Warrington J N Woi rns 

Election Results 

Sir -May I endorse Mr John ]lardni|{'s 
(oninient (Lrllers, June 27th) and add lhal 
my copy “with leading atticle and coloured 
cover ” was on my desk at mid-day on 
Friday, only a ftw hours after the main 
r< stills ot the election came 111 A very im- 
prcssise performance by The tionomtU.- 
Yours faithfully, John FrI'Fman 

Blrtihley, Bucktn^hiimthtre 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



Chief Executive 

Consultancy 


Urwick, Lugg & Gould Limited, Agricultural 
Management Consultants, wish to recruit a 
leading agriculturalist as Chief Executive. 

He will report to, and be a member of, 
the Board, and be responsible for the 
direction, control and development of the 
Company, which operates outside the 
British Isles. 

Candidates must be graduates in agriculture, 
preferably with a post-graduate 
qualification in tropical agriculture. They 
should have had ten years experience in 
agricultural advisory or consultancy work, of 


Pension Fund 
Manager 

BOAC and BEA 
(Airways Corporations Joint 
Pension Scheme) 

7ru.ti'i'> (rcpii spnlint) bntti inipio,iis aii.i ■%( tfM 
c)p« ttili <1 rapidly I'xpiiiuliiu) joifit St In'itu ,.ith iii< 1 st 
nil nts iiiifi'iiMy ol i. 1 M) n-ilhoit t(>i .il•l>lll <1(1000 
UK i)asod a'lnployt 1“. uf tin I <i* Coi|>4>i.tht>ii<. uiith 1 
till* provisions o( a T rust O' ■ >1 

R>i|ii(l (]i()Atli of tiu' FtJiul, cis wi'll ii^ I 'irii ot <li .• Iu|i 
nil in tilt’ |u nsions lii'itl. c<iil fm tin* .i|i|i()i<itnM nt 

ol .1 ( liM't I I iil'vi to hi'iid till' Si I>4 tni> « I It) Lit 80 
.It K< r ilijiM Mi at I on don (Hi at tiro/ » Airfiort 

Hi //ill b(> II spoil •illlr tt) tho IfiistiM'S Inr Hu -.iii 

tossful riiniiKig nl tho S< In nn Virill < oittiol .uni 
I o nrdii'.iti I rp' it a'lvn • on pi msioms .ind 11 ■ stiiu nt 

matlnrs, in.in.i.ji and mipini Mtinn .tnn in-,uri 

tin ( R< ( lit inn 11 ) till Trii >ti I . poln , tiin 1 tM.>ii. 1 In* 
aplilirarit y/ill h« 1 «p« < !• d to stiMiy m On in)ld of 
( urn nt thint'iiu], possiidi t>i(iiri di‘i.r>inpnit nt’i of tin* 
St lil'Mu 

Appln ants stioiild tii« f< r tidy lu atp d Id tu S(J aiwl br> 
itradi.t«(<'‘> villi .ud.ihli nuili sional c|ualil>i <itn ,is, 
tiny nuisl h ivi li.id It • or num tr « iippinpnale 
man up rial ■ >pi rn in > a' it nni' I In • irrymo ri spniisi- 
hil'Mi * imilrti IP kind aiid ■ < • ni tin limit «1 Kin(]doin 


Replies to be addressed to 
Mr A W Cameron 
P O BOX 10 
HOUNSLOW 
MIDDLESEX 


up to £6,000p.a. 


which half should have been in the tropics 
or sub-tropics Familiarity with the methods 
of obtaining and administering agricultural 
development contracts is essential. 

Age range 35 to 53. 

Salary up to £6,000 p.a. with usual fringe 
benefits. Based on London with overseas 
tours. 

Please write to us. stating current salary and 
how you meet out Client's requirements, 
quoting reference CEI124IE on both 
envelope and letter. No information will be 
disclosed to our Client without permission. 


Urwick, 0rr&Partners Limited 2 


Personnel Selection Division 
Caxton Street, London SW. 1 
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South Africa is famous 
for its birds. 

The big Boeing 707s of South African Airways 
Rising from airports across the world. 

Speeding west from Australia South from Europe Down from 
America to Rio de Janeiro and east on the new Atlantic route. 

Heading back to South African sunsets, 
towering skyscrapers and warm waves lapping the shore. 

To big business in Johannesburg 

And bigger game in Kruger National Park 

Join the migration from New York, 

Sydney, London or any of the major cities in Europe. 

Take the bird with a Springbok on its tail. 







PROPERTY 


TAe 
people 
in property 
finance 


SAGE & DAWSON 

(Lll L&PLNSIONS)LTD. 


Lease -Backs & Mortgages 

The Mortgage and Finance 
Department of Sage and Dawson 
deals with evcr> aspect of 
property finance from house 
purchase to lease-backs, also 
short term finance 

I'or iiifomiatiiJii andpcrunml 
sen'u e contact 
Mr I) dilroy. Sage and Dawson 
(Life & Pensions) Ltd . i Lloyd's 
\venue, London h' C i 01 4S0-7d47 



Kniolii Frank &Rutlev flT 


INDUSTRIAL LAND FOR SALE 

FRANCE 

Ville-La-Grand, nr Geneva 

Ideally located light manufacturing and distribution sites now 
available in heart of European Common Market This property 
located in France 5 miles from Geneva, with proximity to local 
and International Roads. Rail and Air Transportation Large, skilled 
labour pool Administration centre with lull communication 

facilities 

Full details are available from 
Knight Frank & Rutley, 
and (SOFCAR) Societe Franco-Canadienne de 
Realisations, 

1 Ave de la Republique, 
Annemasse 74, FRANCE 


t [jfiovf'i StiUdir- Eniidon W1 R C JAl I i r|r|»|itiT>r 01 .bJO Ml 71 
frlrgrams Kniif^franl' Lomiun W1R()AM 1 rl«*\ inilai Hcrrfiiril 


AVAILABLE TO LET 

IN AUTUMN 1971 

PRESTIGE MODERNISED AIR-CONDITIONED 

OFFICES 

PREMIER POSITION IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

24,000 sq. ft. 

TENANT MUST BE ABLE TO SUPPORT AN O.D.P. 
FOR CHANGE OF USE TO OFFICES OF 10,000 sg ft. 



6 SLOANE STREET, S W 1 


01 235 1727 
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what does it really mean? 3n 

Signifying one - a unity. An integrated group that brings 
together names well-known in diverse industrial and 
consumer fields. Such as Accles & Pollock, Ascot, 
Radiation, British Aluminium. Charles Churchill, Coventry 
Gauge, Creda, Raleigh, Russell-Hobbs and many more. 



advanced 

Means leading in challenging new areas. Such as 
numerically-controlled machine tools and aluminium 
smelting. In new production processes, such as revolu¬ 
tionary tube-making methods. In new product develop¬ 
ments like safety steering columns and sell-cleaning 
electric ovens. In management techniques like com¬ 
puterised production and quality control systems. 


engineering 

Skills that are baaed on the creative manipulation of 
metals. Advanced engineering that has put Tl first In 
precision tubes, aluminium, electrical equipment, auto¬ 
mated materials handling systems, bicycles, machine 
tools, and many domestic products. 


group 

Tl is a big one with assets of £260 million. More than 100 
companies employing 68,000 people, backed by research 
centres initiating technical innovation and development. 
World sales total £300 million. For an objective view of 
this advanced engineering group and how it tackles its 
problems, you are invited to read how Tl puts computers 
to work —an assessment by a leading business journal. 




an advanced engineering group 


To- Tube Investments Ltd, Information Service, 

Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.l. 

Pleaie send me a copy of the article describing how Tl 
puts computeis to work — an independerit 
assessment of 11 fiom outside the gioup 
Name 
Address 
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The war that needn't start 


The one lliinff Ai<il)s .iiul Isiaclis li.ivi iii comiTioii is that 
tlu‘\ do iiol imuh tar<- if ilir woild rxjilixlcs osci llu-ni, 
so loii.n as wlu'ii the nm Irai liusl < Ir.irs they < oiiif out of it 
• iH iil;lit N-iluralls tficv fear llies ini.nht not (onie out of 
It at all , iial III ally, too, tli<’ ini atiiiif^ of all i ii^ht dejieiuls 
on whethei an Aiiih oi .in Isi.ieli is spiMkinij. Hut th<‘ii 
shared olise.ssion with then iinniedi.ite problems, and then 
sh.iu d coin u lion that ihi lest of th«‘ world mit'lil to si-e 
ihnufs then \v.i\, form the tiap th.it ii.us lieen jrointed up 
b\ Dr Henry Kissmijii, Pii-siilent Nixon’s .idviser on 
ipiestions of national sei nritv. It is .ill the moie str.iin;e 
that the .Ameiu.ins, h.iMiig spotted the ti.i]), shoulil h.ivi 
Imnbled into il In his t< levisioii inteiMiw on jlil\ ist 
I’lesideiU .Nixon spoke fioni .i VKwpoinl, and in woids. 
that appt.ned to lx \\holl\ Isi.ieh ((he s((|iieiui of jno- 
noniunnents fioin the (lahforiii.m While House is des- 
iiibed on p.ige ■{()) The Russi.ins have ofti n spoki n with 
the voK e of the Kgvptians. If they sink to that line, .iiid 
if President Nixon .Ktpiires th«‘ h.ibit of speaking with 
the \ou<- of Mrs Ciolda Meir, the hx als' olisessions will 
have sjnead unn.aturally to the nia)oi powers And oni e 
this h.ippeiis till- lemmings of the world will he united aiul 
the man h to mass sun ide begins. 

For if the world is dr.iwn into .i Middle Kasteni.w.11, 
It will not be by .undent—the d.anger imjilied b\ Piesi- 
dent Nixon and spelt out by Dr Ktssmgei 'I’lie giound 
IS liKi well known to spnng stiqtrises The [x-rils of the 
Arab-Israeh tonflid have been plain for three ye.irs and 
more. For those with .1 wish (and .1 responsibility 1 to 
leain riioie, each stej) low.iids ,i largei ronfiont.ition h.is 
been examined under an.ilytua! mu rosi opes and dissec ted 
by sjieeulative knives Tin- w.iy war lould come is if 
either Russia or Arneriia takes a e.ilriilatcd risk that 
tunis out to b<- (.'it.i.strophirally misi alriilalcd It ran be 
argued that Riissni i-mb.irked on such a siqj earlier I'his 
year when it (omrnilted itself directly to J'lgypt's defence 
against Israeli air all.ack It ran .ilso be argued that 
America may be on tlie '-(‘rge of a jjolentially more d.ni- 
gerous miseahtilalion if it .attempts to hre.ik up the 
Russiaii-F.gvpliaii .illi.incc' by mihl.irv < ouiiter-.iction 

Dr Kissinger die hired th.al his goveriirnenl was “ trying 
to c’xpel the Soviet nnlitarv [iiesencc'” from I'.gvpt An 


optiinistii intc r[iielation of Ins words could inc'ari th.it 
the Ameru .ms were hoinng to get Russia's rnihtaiy men 
out of Fgyjit, .it bc-st b\ .1 jxihtu.d settleniejit for the area, 
.It worst by furthci b.irg.immg ovc-i the supply of amis to 
flic' lx Ihgeic-nis Hut " c'xpel ” is .1 strong wind \’arious 
sources in the Ihntcxl .States li.ivc- bei*n nii|)lying, with 
gic'.at i.igueness, th.it the deti-iic-iit thie.il c-xphe it in Di 
Kissinger's phrase- involvc-s an extension of Xmetita's own 
military .uliMtii-s ni the .iie.i I he- .Sixth I''lcei is in the 
Mediteii.nic.iii , contiiigen. \ pl.nis foi hel[inig Isr.ic-l with 
.in su[)]ioil, if not .111 strikes, .in- bc-mg unrolled. 'I'he 
.ui.ilogv with the (aib.in nussili crisis in leitei is irc-mbling 
111 the an It IS .t f.ilsc- .in.ilogv bc-c.iuse Piexident Kc-nne-dy 
111 unlike Picsident Nixon in 11)70, could siucess- 

fiillv ch.illenge ,i Riissi.t tli.it w.is riowhcie nc-.ir ti.iving 
nu< Ic-.ir p.iiity with the I'mtc-d St.ites This doc's not jiie- 
icnt some- Isr.iehs fiom urging the .Americans to attempt 
.1 leix'lition , but it should lic'lfi to lemiiid the- .Anietieans 
that ihe\ .irc- not Isr.iehs, vet 

I'he Isiac'hs li.ivi- bec-n dee|)lv concerned by two new 
.md, .IS the\ .see it, re-l.ited hic-toi-s ■ the injection of Russian 
niihtarv sojihistie.ition into Fg\j)l .md the' erosion of 
,\ini‘rii .in sujipoi-t for tlu-niselvc-s \ quc-stion mark li.ings 
o\ei Israc'I's c ontnnnng nnlitarv .isc endanc v .md Aiiic-nc'a, 
Its one- inehspc-nsable .illy, h.is mini now .illovved it to 
li.nig thc-ri- Israelis argue th.it the- wi-st's jr.issue com- 
(il.icc-iicv IS .illowmg Ruxsi.i to get aw.iv with its nn- 
]x-iiahst de-signs on .\t<ib armies, jxilitus and oil Herc- 
thc-\ in.iy wc-ll lx right , the chflc-rence bc-twee-11 Isr.iehs 
.md wc-stern obsi-ixe-is is Ic-ss 111 the .issessnu-iit of the- situa¬ 
tion than in the- .inswc-i to it Isr.u-lis, jiortraving thern- 
selvc-s .IS the- bastion of vvc-ste-iii democracy .ig.unst 
lominmnst enc 1-0.11 hrnc-nt, argue that the wc-st h.'is .m 
oblig.ition to aim and siippon tlic-m in the struggle. “ The 
wc-st owes us morr than we owe the wc-st,” is the ojren 
thc-rnc- of some of their nev,sji.ipei c-ditori.ili.sts .md the¬ 
se .n-ce-lv vc-ilc-d iinjihc ation of some of their Ic-.iding 
politic lans 

Sperific .illy, Isiac-I h.is w.-iiited thic-e things from thc- 
.\nierie.an .\dmiinsli.ition First, ,m c-xplic it c oninntinc lit 
to su|)|ilv the weapons it s.iys it nc-c-cls ovc-i ,i jx-iicxl cif 
ve.ir-s The- Ph.intorns ahe-adv |noinised to Isr.ic -1 are corn- 
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ing in at a fastci rati* than originally promised, and the 
iMarlis do not fear that the .supply will Ije iiit ofl alto- 
geihei. But they find it uncomfortable to live with vague 
assiiianies aliout preserving the balance of power (the 
usu.il euphemism for maintaining Israel's air superiority). 
'I'heN want (.ind from their viewpoint it is an entirely 
leasonable desire) to know what weapons are coming in 
and when .And they want the supply of arms to be iin- 
eonditionaliy free from diplomatu strings. This iarses the 
seiond point. They would dearly like the ITiiited States 
to stop .searching about foi a political .solution; each 
.Ameiican proposal is, they feel, progri*ssiv ely more svmpa- 
ihetii to the ,\iab vii*wpoiiit and less to then own. Third, 
tiles want the Ihiitc'd .States to utter a d<*t<*rrenl thr<*at 
sufliiientls menacing to warn the Russians off. 

f)n the third count, if not on the other two. President 
Ni.\on and his immediate advi.sers have now obliged, oi 
tried to oblige 'I'lie Lsiaeli pre.ss has greeted the new pro¬ 
nouncements with prc'dictable sati.sfac tion. The Arab 
picss, paiticularlv the prc>-wc*slern pajiers in Lc’banon, 
has been pi (‘die t.ibK dismayed Tlicxse .Arabs who h.id 
.ipplauded the loituous progiess towards bettei .\rab- 
.American understandmg, and who saw in .Ameiica’s 
niiddle-hne position the only hope foi a political wav out 
of the w.ii, .see then hopes exploded b\ President .Nixon’s 
teniarks 

In [laitic iilai, bv lepealmg the theme that Israel's neigh¬ 
bours want to dri\e (he Israelis into the sea. Mi Nixon 
ievc*alecl th.it he h.id failed to gra.sp that such liojics, even 
il once held, <iit held no longei b\ most .Arab Ic-adeis.. .All 
Aiabs would be delighted if Israel vanished o\ernight. But 
then thud clc*fe.u in i()b7 convinced most .Arabs that this 
w.is not going to h.ipjien. The Ar.ib leaders, above all 
Piesideiit N.assei, who strive to get back the land con- 
cpiercxi in 1967, do so not as a prelude to extinguishing 
Israel but as .1 prelude, they hope, to forgetting .ibout 
Israel. 


The rel.itive re.straint with which Kgypt and Russia, 
.IS then Ic'adeis remain c lo.selc*cl m discussion m Moscow, 
have so fai leacted to Pic-sidcrU Nixon’s and I>i Kissin¬ 
ger's utterances sugge-sts that theie mav \< t be viine escape 
from ,i final polati.sation of pro-Aiab .ind pro-lsr.ieli 
forces. Nobexly know's what mav come out of the extended 
conversations betwc*en Mr Bie/.hncv, Mi Kosvgin and 
Piesident N’a.s.sei' It could be* an even closer, and more 
lorinal, military alliance. It could be I’.gvptiaii compliance 
with the Russian couiitei to the .'Anieiican plan , a Russian 
initiative that I' Thant, the IbN Sec retarv-CJeneral, des- 
ciibes as containing "conciete elements for the establish- 
nienl of a )ust and Listing pc .ice " It could be both l-'oi just 
as Mi Nixon argues that theie will be w.ir if Israel should 
feel Itself we.iker than its neighboiiis, the Russians can 
.iigue that theie will be no peace .so long as Israel feels 
Itself .sliong enough to .stick to the ceasefire lines established 
.iftel the 1C((»7 war. 

.So w'h.it hope for a peaceful wav out cif it all do the 
conversations in .Moscow hold ■’ .None at all if Russia 
believes, as it may well believe, that its growing influence 
over the .Aralis dt*pends on their remaining in a state of 
war with Israel. Theie is much to support this argument. 
If the situation could continue as it has been developing 
over the past three yeaix the Ru.ssiaiis would have no 


rea.son for trying to change it. Sit tight, let America 
antagonise all of the Arabs—no matter whether, according 
to Dr Kissinger’s updating of Mr Foster Dulles’s old 
classification, they fall in the moderate or the radical 
camp—and one day the plum, which must in the end be 
Arab oil, will fall into Russia’s hands. 

The counter-argument is that the situation is not static. 
The .'Arabs want their land back, they might fight to get 
It, and they might be defeated again. The Israelis might 
land up with yrt more Arab territorv Ru.ssia could find 
Itself having to decide whether to intervene in a mannci 
that carried a real risk of confrontation with America, or 
having to explain away a seiond i9()7-lvpe inactivity. The 
Palestinians cannot any longer be ignored as a political 
foice as resolutely as Russia has so fai ignored them Clom- 
petition in militancy with C.’hin.i, a giowing possibility, 
could force the pace bevoncl the point where Moscow can 
control It The odds this ve.ir may have seemed to be 
going the othei way, but it is at least still debatable that 
the Rus.sian.s see a war that mav get out of hand as a 
greater evil even than peace. 

For admittedly peace m the .Aliddle hast, if u evei 
comes, could beai eval tidings foi die Russi.ins They can 
Im under no illusion that the .-Aiabs love them foi their 
iH'autiful eves as w-ell as welcome- them foi then .urns .mil 
exjiertise. ,As things are, the r.gvjitians p.itc ntlv need 
.ictive Rii.ssian helj) in then .111 defence If things 
changed, the hgyptians would be nol onlv thi- [icople most 
desirous of “ exjielling " then Russi.ni ■.iilvisets" but 
also the peojile most capable* of doing so 

This points up the basic misc alt iil.ition m the buiiillc 
of lecent .American pionouncements. It w.is not ume.ison- 
able to warn the Russians not to go too fai This does 
in public, and with more emjihasis, what the Ameiicans 
had hoped to achieve in their e.iihei priv.ite .ind iinwiitlen 
agreements with the Russians to draw the line .it ceit.iin 
points Whether the Russians overstepped thi line 01 side¬ 
stepped It bv finding means of making the loiig-iange 
Fgyptian-opc*r.Ut*d .Sam-'J anti-aiic raft missiles moic 
elfeetive, the re.sult luis been that the* Isr.ielis h.ive lost the 11 
total air ma.sterv over the Suez can.il zone. This loiild 
change the situation, thenigh nc,i nece*s.sarilv for the woise, 
if the .Amencans still believe ihat Isi.iel should be induced, 
in the- context of ,i peace* settlement, 10 withdr.iw from at 
lca.st the bulk of the teiritorv it took m it)f>7 If the w.irn- 
ing to Rn.s.sia could have been linked to some evidi'iice 
that America was alive to the- diflerence betwee-n Ismcl’s 
secuiity Im’IiiiuI the 11)67 te.isefirc- linc-s and its security b<*- 
hind Its 1948 frontiers, good rather than hann might have 
been done. 

Instead, President .Nixon and l)i Kissinger between 
them managed to link their vvaiiiing to Russia with a 
resuriei tion of the pie line of little Isi.iel in danger of be¬ 
ing overrun by the Arab hordes. I here is no such d.inger 
texlay though then* could be one dav il the pa.ssmg of 
time: and the ruin of hojres obliterate, as Palestinians hope 
they will, the memory of the ii)j,8 line This is vet another 
argument, if one were ni*eded, in f.ivour of a .speedy politi¬ 
cal .solution The clanger is that the Ameiiian presentation 
of the scene will have done its bit to convince those .-Arabs 
who deeply fear the Russian invasion that they cannot 
look to Americ'a for a pohtic.al c-scape. And if .inything 
will make the eastern Mediterranean the Soviet lake that 
Dr Ki.ssinger foresees, this will 
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Hungry for cash 

Mr Macleod has not yet got any new policies. But he faces a new 
problem: the sharp squeeze on the cash resources of some major firms 
round the world, and fears of what could happen thereafter 


In his first speech to Parliament as Chancellor on Tuesday 
Mr Iain Macleod said that Britain was suffering from 
a record rate of wage inflation and a stagnant rate of 
production But, as he did not know what to do about 
wage inflation, he had accepted the advice of his civil 
servants that he had better not do anything yet about 
.stagiiant production either. Although the Conservatives 
will cut taxes eventually, he judged that the most prudent 
policy for the present was to continue, in substance and 
in detail, with exactly the poUcies of the Laboui 
government which have led the country into this me.ss. 

He was then earned immediateK away to hfispital with 
acute appendicitis, which means that his speech mu.st b«' 
praised for its courage but not for its content. Indeed, 
theie was tirecious little to praise in any of the content 
of this debate, which was extraordinarily little tonterned 
with economic policvmaking and pioblems—itu hiding the 
looming new pioblern of .i possible worldwide crisis of 
iKpiKlitv aiul nunh more t oneeiiliated on tired political 
manoeuvring about who said what during the general 
elei tion Foi more than a vear, the British public has 
not been tolrl the tiuth about economic affairs bet aiiM’ 
[lohtici.iTis had their eves on fighting the next election 
On 'I'lK.sdav this new and supfso.sedlv reins igoratetl 
Parliament was a.s.sembled, with the Tweedledees .sitting 
in the Tweetlleduins’ old .seats, and it settled down at once 
to re-fighting the past election. 

The main leason whv the debate never became relevant 
tf) the immediate needs of etonomic policy wa.s funk on 
the part of the Coveriinient Ibitil he has gained some 
control over wage inflation, Mr Macleod is quite right 
not to pile fi.se al reflation on top of it That is whv it 
was so e.s.s<iitial thi.s week to give at least some specific 
verbal lead against wage inflation The most es.sential 
thing to sav vvas that it will be much better for the country 
if It dcK-.s .succc'ssfullv re.sist a dock .strike next week, rather 
than if the port employers make another inflatmnarv 
.settlement , but, because a dock .strike would be awkward, 
no such .statement was made The mam reason whv the 
debate did not become relevant to wider problems in the- 
world economy may have been the more excusable one 
that Ixith Parliament and the Bnti.sh civil .service have- not 
vet grasped what these are But they ought to, 
particularly as those problems have moved on .several 
.serious marcht*s during the weeks while Briush politicians 
have been otherwise engaged 

There are now two big apprehensions facing the 
developcxl economies of the world One is that the 
pre.sent squeeze on money supply in most c ountric's 
could caii.se some firms with world-renowned names to go 
bust, possibly .s-preading a crisis of confidence. The other 
IS that when the worldwide squeeze on money supply 
IS loo.sened, exchange rate troubles could break out all 
over again. The connecting link between thc.se two 
apprehensions lies in the Ignited States, which is also 


the eye of the threatened storm about a liquidity famine, 
Kver since the late autumn of iqfifl the linited States 
has lieen trying to fight inflation bv keeping the increase 
in money supply below the increase in monev national 
income ^'llere has been a definite easing of this policy 
in the pasi four months, but it is now (leai that this 
happened to coincidi with—and temporarily to be 
absorbed by- a sudden increase in the demand for 
money in the lbiit<*d States; (‘.specially in what American 
economists call the ' iiiueitaintv demand for money.” 
With the rece.ssion in Ameiica reaching worrying 
proportions, busine.s.smen there began to feel increasingly 
unsure of the future of their cash flows and of their 
ability to tap credit markets if there was a short-term 
lupiichtv scpieezc. .So thev lushed to lav then hands on 
as m.iny immediate funds as they could The.s<' 
uncertainties were inevitably increased bv the nc'ws that 
the Penn Central, America’s largest commuter lailroad, 
was unable to mi < t its short-term debts, .uid had had to 
ask for coiiit jicrmission to be excused from p.aving .some 
of iis debts foi a while a step that was naturally noted 
try the (ledilois of oiliei great American businesses whose 
shortage of licjuid ca.sh leserves has been rather w'idelv 
•idvertised bv the Xmenc an press There has therefore 
been .something of a lush in the I'nitecl States to present 
bills, for immediate payment, to pieci.selv those coipora- 
tion.s that an' least ea.silv able to pay them promptly 

The Aitvrican commercial bunks have hastened to be 
veiv respctisible .ilniut this, and thev have bi’en helfied 
bv some hiither easing of credit fiom the Federal Reserve 
In the (last two weeks it has been emphasised and 
re-emiihcsised how very keen tilmost every commercuil 
b.mk IS to lend .m .ideiiuate amount of monev' to Chrysler 
Motor and about a dozen others who have been equally 
daniagnglv named by those most eager to help them 
Karliet, the Anieiican banking system undoubtedly stood 
respcasiblv -and a bit more .anonymously—behind the 
variois Wall Street biokeiage houses and minor investment 
instituions that m.inv (leojile had feared would go 
bankiqit with the stiH'k markets’ May crash It had als" 
been reneroiis to Penn Central railroad, but that is is>w' 
a fly'n the ointment It seems that about 50 Amrcican 
banks vvere lending to Penn Central railroad- -niostlv 
upon he senility, as they thought, of the shv'Cs of the 
sep.ir.ie Penn Central company that .still o’*'ns a lot of 
leal es'iie in .New York and other profitable a-ssets. There is 
now at gal dispute about how much of tbeir lo.ins they can 
get ro.-iid from these sources, .and thes might make 
coiiimecial banks less enamoured 0/ rescue operations. 

The' aie inevitable repercussions for other countries 
secod main tonsr<|iiencc of the .shortage of monev in 
till Cited St.ites, evei since Lite iqfiB, is th.it .Nnieruan 
banks live natuialK been pulling back to New York all 
the Euiidollars thev can 'i'his h.as helped to spread the 
money .fingency to the rest of the world Continental 
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l. iit<)i>i .111(1 j.ipan .lie iis«(l I'l iiiolKV stjiictvcs, iH't.iiiM- 
iIk^c ti.ivi l(in<> 1)1(11 tli( It (>\Mi 111,111) v)(M|M)ns of inU’iii.il 
((oiKiiiiK iii.iii.inciiiciil 'lh( .Kttpicd iioini llicic Minis 
to III \((\ iiiiK li tli.il uIikIi Ii.is iit-cii (iiKigiiig in .AiiicrK .1 
111 111 1 111 iiioiulis .illou .some l.iiiK (links lo go to tin w.ill 
■III l.ip.iii lln (■(ononiK [il.nincis h.ipjiiK lompilc foni.isls 
• ilxiiil how m.iii\ li.iiikiiiplnt s llicic will l)»- in rai li new 
s(pic(V( . ,111(1 (ii nil.Ills li.is not 111 111 .ifniul to allow Ing 
shi[)l)iiil(lfi'i lo go hiisl'i, lint hr (.aiidiil lo s.\\r (inns with 
hoiisi hold ii.iiiKs vs'hosc lin.iiKial l.iiliiir (mild ( aiisc 
iii.i|or p^vi liologK .il .iiid ollur distuih,iii( < .s. I hiis tin 
(oninirii lal h.iiiks i.illicd imind Kinpps in the (Icrnian 
s(pirc/r ()1 i()f>7, ,md the J.ip.inrsr govrninirnl itself .str[)prd 
111 with ,11(1 to the 'Tokyo slmk m.iikcl’s hest-known 
S(( lints house in ii(h 4 

Milt.nil IS not so iiM (I lo thes( ptohleins, hei ,liise it w,i.s 
oiiK ,ift(i the (ltd of i(|()ft th.il .\Ii Wilson’s goviiiimeni 
St, nil (I to (onliol the nioin \ supply, in pl,i( e of the 
previous twents-liyi ye.irs’ jxilii y when hnl.iiii h.id lelied 
.ilmost wholK on ( h.uiges in l.ix.ition iiiste.id Winn hist 
\i .n's s(pieiv( heg.iii tolhie.itiii lo (.nisi tin h.iiikiiipli y of 
iiiiei oiioiiiK shiphiiildiiig \<iids and Minn olln i llllipilig 
iiidiistnes in the de\(lopnient .in,is, tin l,.ihoin goseiii- 
iiK III h.isiiind lo piovnK tin in with spi ( lal .iid so th.it 
they would not dismi.ss workeis before the general election , 
hill the prohinii has spread, .ind l.ist wtekend a siib-ioni- 
niiitei of the (ionfeder.ition of British Indiistiv warned Mr 
M.uleod tha' It IS ‘ p.ii tn iilarK (onieriied .ihont the gi.ive 
Inpiidily ptohleins with which indiislrv is (.add This 

IS especiallv .serious for .small hrm.s with limited lesoiiues 
and IS le.iding lo .in evei-ini le.Lsiiig niinihei ol faihins 
.iniong iheM- fnms” 

I'ors nnnistei.s will need to w.ilk ,in .iw’tw.ird iight- 
lopi tow.iids wh.it might lx called the .sensiile (i( rin.iii 
. 111(1 J.iiiaiiese \ n w on tin sc iii.itteis , .and walking <i 
lighliopi IS (IiIIk nit foi hliin'folded iiiinisleis who h.u( 
not yet hei n told h\ linn .idviseis lli.it lliev .in sl.ui.hiig 
ii[)on oin On tlie oin hand, the (am.servaliys .should 
leil.linlv lesiisi L.ihoiii’s polii y of pioppiig up 
iiiiei onotiin hi ins in (1\iiig m he.nils .suhsnhsi d iidiisliies 
tins! hulls ( niplov .i lot ol l.ihoiii .ind otln i nsoiii is th.il 
(oiiid moK seiisihly lx iideplosed into moie ccinomK 
.111(1 piiigK ssise indiisii K s ()n tin othei li.iiid, tin i.fr\oiis 
sitii.itioii III ,\ineiii.i KinfoKes tfie (.itys .iignnnit th.il 
the In .ilths oiisi l of some h.inkiiiptt les in Btil.iin .hmild 
not he .illowdi to ( ngull .Mime gie.il ii.iiin s whosi ailiin 
i< dl\ ( mild h( Ip to M l oil .i woildwide ( iisis of (oiifdeine 
Ills point IS slioiigei hdiiiise sonn of tin Aiiein.in 
. 111(1 Bi-iish linns now in dilhdillus aie not nei'.ss.iiil\ 

m. iking lo.ses A (eit.nn nunihei horiowed .i lot ofnionea 
loi tin I) in<r|, 1 nisalion piogi.iinine.s .sonietime.s o. .shoil- 
l( nil p.ipei winch they expelled lo iip.iy h\ ilo.iti^ .sh.iie 
issiie.s whin the Hock maikils looked hrighlei Pow tin- 
stock m.iikels, hotli Ml VV'.ill .Sin el .iiid 'Thioinoilon 
Stnel, ,ii( loo depi(>s((l lo jx mill sin h new isms of 
sh.iies , ,111(1 one reason wh\ tiny ,ii< (hpie.ssed isnedseK 
that they .ire haring that some famous Turns migt crash 

t It IS still (iineii.iin on whnli .side of the ghlio[>e 
Amrina .ind Biil.ini .in moie hk( ly to fall (llerls wh.il 
ti^ppcns III Xnnin.i will he h\ far the most iiporl^nl 
'Ihcrr, niighi lx some sni.ish ol :i ina|oi niiilln.ilion.d 


(oinp.inv iherc, spre.iding shock waves round the world 
Blit perh.ips (he odds are a .shade higher that the threat 
of sin h .1 h.ijiperiing could impel America fiom its 
Mriiigdit coiitiol of the inoni y .supply too much and tcxi 
kite on to the oppixsite extreme in the same way as it leaped 
mil of Its List money dioiighi in 1966 into too sharp a 
leviision to moriet.iry ease in 1967-68 If that happens, 
W.ill Street .ind olhei slock markets may heave a great 
■Sigh of relief but, while they are in mid-gulp, another 
major jiiohleni may emerge for the world economy 

ft IS not eoirii'idence that the period of tigfiter money in 
\mern a siine end-Kjtil! has .il.so been a pinod of rest 
from e\<es,sive sjreiiil.ition against exdrange tales. Before 
the ruths (ame on 111 i ()()8 itself, (he flood of e.xsy dollars 
.iimiiid the world .sought speculative outlets first in the 
,g(>l(l ciisis 111 the .spring of that ye.ir (until the .gold price 
w.is wisely allowed lo flo.itl .mil then in ipfifl’s autumn run 
into the D-m.iik. In i(|h() there at first seemed evert 
mme H.ison to h ,11 wild sjx-i iil.ition, In-iaiise eveivbodv 
could see th.it the l-'ieneh fi.inc w.xs likely to depieeiale 
.iinl the (leiiii.iii iii.uk .ihnosi (crlain lo aj>])re( i.ile hefoii 
(Ik end ol tin ve.ii But there vv.xs nun h le.ss liouhle 
ill,111 ']'h< I'nmiinnsl, .iinoiig olheis, had fon e.isl 'Tin 
111.1111 I( .ISOM, m letrospeil, w.is ih.it the g.unhhiig inoiiev 
was not M) le.idilv .tv .ul.ihh , hec.uise eveiv mohihs.ihle 
1 .1110.loll.11 had Ixiii jmlled h.n k In hinigiy .Ainetn.in 
h.uiks lo New ^'()Ik 

II lln I-'edei.il Reseivi now ii verts to mtern.'il nionet.iiv 
(.ise. III le.ntion lo kiiieiii.i's piesenl domestn Inpiidllv 
s(,III, tin g.unhhiig inonev vvillionn h.n k to ^.m'o[)( ag.un, 
pioh.ihK III 1(171 It does not lixik .is if there will he an) 

l. n k of imdei V .lined e.\( h.iiige i.iles foi it to hid up, tin lad¬ 
ing the most l.umh.ti oin 'I his week we.st (iermany h.is been 
imjxismg SOUK stiiii in w lesli.unts on internal demand, 
evdi tlimigli (iiiin.iiiv is still m laig( h.ilaiiie of 
ji.ivnil Ills siiipliis 'The Bi.mdl govimnnni ie( Is that it 
must ( he( k Us inldii.il inll.ilion even ;is new foietgn funds 
flock to lleim.my, ,md .sonn of Ciennariv’.s leading econ¬ 
omists .ue lightly .s.ivmg (h.it this .shows I.lsI 0 ( toher’s 9 
p( I dill upv .ilii.itioii of the l)-in.uk \v.us not huge enmi,g)t 
lln l)ul(h giiildei .uid .Swiss fi.un .ire other (uriencies 
into whn h g.iiiihling money inav flow. 

Thesi sj>d III.line mils ai( d.im.igmg lo the world 
((oiioinv, .iinl esjx-ei.illy lo hystaiidei (iirietnies like 
sleiluig, oiiK whin liny heionn ovei-whelmiiigly huge 
het .iiise s|)edihii(>is have .1 one-way option fn order 
lo remove that one-w.iy option, the Arr.crican 
.Xdimmsii.iiimi h.is .ig.uii this week In en iiiging the 
excditivi ho.iid of the liiteiii.Uional Monel.iiy Fund that 
the world slimild move lo ,i rnoie flexible system of 
t\(li.mge I. lies 'The I’niled .St.ites would really like to 
.sei wnhi in.iigms fm all ex( haiige i.iles, tin- leg.disatioii 
ol .1 (diiji'iiaiv llo.iting ial( on die pattern of tferman)’.s 
VMS. (viiilii.il .nlimi last y(,u, and m s[)edal ciidim.stances 
,i (i.iwhiig jieg But these Ameiie.'in proposals will h.ave 
no sin (CSS ,ii the F.\IT' hd.iusi nobody cIh- is adeijualely 
supixiiting them 'The nori-.suppoi lets include Britain, which 
would liave most lo .g.iiii by them, hut whose Treasury 
somehow m.in<ige.s to per-siiade .siircc.s.sive Clhancellors to 
.show Its own bland disinterest 111 .such complicated 

m. itleis, whnh aie now u.g.iided as an American (|iiiik 
I Ills 1 .S .mothei sul)je( t whieli .\li M.ielc-od would do well 
lo |>on(lei on Ins hospital bed. 
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Soft words from Budapest 

The latest proposals from Mr Brezhnev and his allies may bring a 
European security conference nearer, but a real Russian 
accommodation with the West is still far off 


Thr Ru.ssiaiis ,iii(l ihi-ir Wars.iw pari p.irliK-is atr 
iinronmioiily tuil to iIk Nato allu-s tliosc da>.s In piivatf, 
they talk to ihfiii like l()iil> lo*-! fiicruU, pkiyinf^ ciovMi 
awkward issues .iiid soincliiiifs f\<-ii discieelly ajiolo- 
ji'ising for the had niamiers of then east (Jcriii.in i lirnts 
In jiuhlit, th» V go even luithei, showetini^ wistiiii capitals 
with dijjlomatic eomnuiiiications that are newly nuld 
in tone Tfie latest of the new soft-sjjoken Warsaw 
part (oninuniK .itioiis, the nieinorandum eontamini' new 
proposals ahoiil a I'anopean seiinitv lonfereiue th.it 
was issued in the p,i< I's foil i^n nuinsieis ,il then 
liud.ipesi iniitin^ on June '_>'.'nd-'j'pd, ixielli-d .ill Us 
pii-di < essors 111 su.uilv. 

'I'lii UK luoi.indiiin's “ i h.u uuiii> " tone i.i N.ito spoke s- 
ni.in's (lesi iipiiou I, and tin wav it w.is piodiiied oiiK 
tlnee wei-ks .liter the \alo niinisteis' ineetnnr in Rome al 
thr i nd of .\l.i\, will not iheoiiK ihinijs that impressed 
wesleiii (.i]>i(.ils What inteTesled tin experts mole w.is 
the siffht of .1 hum li of senous-lookmi> i om rssions tiiikid 
.iw.tv in the |v>lite verhi.iiii of the Budapest st.itenieni 
,\dmill( ills. the allii I nnnisleis who met at Rome h.id 
exjnited the hist ol these loiuessions the W.us.iw p.ii t 
powiis’ I le.u and imeipin o< .il .n i epi.un e of ihi prim iple 
of Auieiii.ui <uid ( kill.nil.in partn iji.ition in .inv I'airopi .in 
seiuiils lonfeieme It h.iil heeii .i.ssimieil t hat tin Russi.iiis 
le.ihsed hv now ih.il then < onfereui e piojeil would ne\ei 
,i>et off the t;round unless they .ihaniloned the ide.i of 
exilmlint^ those two i ouiitni-s from the lonfereme And 
little needs to he said .ihout the set ond new projios.il 
from Budapest to add iiiltiire to li-i linolofts, eionoiims 
.and fniame as an are.i of potenti.il east-west eo-o[)eralion 
whn h It would hi desn.ihle to discuss ;it .1 I'anopetin 
(oiifeieme “(lulliiral eo-opi i.ition ” tould, ol loiirsi’, 
mean .1 frii r etisl-west How of people, lufoim.ition anil ide.is 
■which would he realK interesting But it mii’hi merelv 
mean, .is .1 N.ilo olhi lal jml it, so m.uu moii’ Bolshois foi 
V) ni.any more .Sadler’s Welkses 

(freatei interest is attached to two furthet jioints in 
the Budapest memorandum , the .leieplante In tin 
Warsaw allies of a flexihle agenda, and then le.uliness to 
participate 111 multilateial IkkIics whose t.isk would hi 
to pave the way for e.isl-wesi .ii'ieements i ither at a fust 
security conference 01 .it suh.seipient lonferenees I'his is 
clearly an improvement on the Russians’ original propixsal 
of a onee-and-for-all tonferente which would .sanctify the 
status (juo and leave ea.st Germany a more fiillv reeogmsi'd 
state but nobody in tlie west any b<*tter off 

Western officials were even more struck f>v the 
communist side’s declared leadiness to con.sidei diseu.vsing 
troop reductions in Knropc—whii h was deliberately 
ineluded in Nato’s Rome communi<]ne' to test Russia's 
eagerness for seiious negotiations The test has not been 
conclusive. The Biid.apest memorandum s]H-aks of 
’■ icductions of foreign foites stationed on the leiritory of 
Kiirojji'an countries ” Nato is interested in mutual and 
balaneed reductiens of all the forces sl.itioned in centtal 


I'lurope Moieos'ci, Russi.i and us allies want this 
suh|eii to he disi ussed h\ .111 ad hoi hoiK whiih would 
he .set up .It the siiiiiili lonfeielite, .mil not Iw .m e.ist- 
wi St sl.'indiiig lomunssion iStH.WR' st I u]) hifoie the 
ioiifeienee, .is was pioposed hy the N.ito powers 

.\te the Russi.iiis .simply m.iking .111 inexpensive show 
of leasonahleness whii h, without ioiniiiittini’ tin in to anv- 
tlnng, might serve to hung the 11101 e .sieptu.il western 
govi riuueiits to .1 Kuropeaii loiifeierite table ■’ I'liis is 
leil.uiiK one pl.iiisihle intei|nel.ition of then tactiis The 
Ruxsi.ins niav also hi trying to lieip Heir Br.indl The 
jiuhhc.itioii 111 the west German magaxinc (.hiick of the 
di.ifl of till- propovd ire.ily on the renunciation 
of foil! woikid out Ml Mosiow h\ Hen Brandt’s personal 
I'livoy, Him I'.gon B.iln, h.is ciil.imly provided Herr 
Brandt’s iriiiis with mw ammunition, 111 that it i oiitains 
'•'I veral sigiiihe.iiil west (ieiman, hut no vi.sihle Rn.s,sian 
I om essioiis So has ihi news of coiilmued Russi.iii slone- 
w.illmg .If till most leierit foiiT-jiower meeting on Berlin 
held on June ‘pith I’lie Br.iiiilt coalition had made 
the ai hievement of .1 s.ilisf.u toi v .igieeiiient on Berlin 
.1 piecomlition fot its signatuie of the nou-aggression tre.aiy 
with Riissi.i Thesi setbacks aie no doubt .it least partly 
lespoiisihli foi the del.ived stall of thi offieial we.st 
(il rm.in-Russian negotiations in \ 1 osiow 

But if the pieseiit umeit.im ]>ohtieal situation in 
Giim.inv IS .ill impoitanl tai tie.il lonsideration foi the 
Russians, It IS the more long-teini f.ietois, such as their 
ipiariel with Ghnia .iricl thin doimslii econcMiiic 1 risis, 
ill.It give them leason to seek .tii .ic i ommcKl.it ion in 
I'.uio|)e To those two f.ulois must hi .idded a third 
Riissi.i’s (osilv .mil f.ai-i.-ai hing involvement m the 
.Middli Last 

It h.is long belli 1 le.ir, p.nIii ul.irlv' .sini e the armed 
t lashes on the .Smo-.Sov let hoiilei last year, that the 
Russi.iiis aie exliemelv .inxioiis to avoiil heiiig luvolvixl 
simiiltaneouslv in jiohlu.il .mil luihtarv confiontations in 
e.islein laiiope and the f.ii I'kist .As Ghnia is .1 far moie 
intraet.\hle [irohlem foi them, it is natinal that they should 
he trying first to make tle.ils with the West 

\nieru a, Biit.im and I'l.ime aie .ill le.idv to make 
such de.ils with Russia on coiichtioii th.il thev do not 
involve nn.iiceptahle eiinie.s.sions ovei west Biihii or the 
(Jenn.ms’ right to eventu.il self-deteiiiim.il 1011 I'hiii linn 
i ommitilient on these two points is not just ,1 lu.itlei of 
lov.illv to then German allies II would he extieinely 
flaiigeions for the three wesiein powiis to hi m.ide to 
apjiear, in the eyes of fntuie geiiei.itions of (Jermans, a.s 
.iriomphces in the permanent division of (iermaiiy 

Wilinii the.se limit.iiions the se.iri h for agiiemeiiis with 
Rn.ssia, of <a kind which would bring .ihout .1 lesseiung 
of tensions in Liirojn’ and fiiiaiieial savings, is both .sen¬ 
sible and clesnahle. .And this hiiiigs the .irgument h.u k 
to the cpii-sfton of trooj) wilhdiaw.ils It is highiv imlikelv 
that the Russi.iiis, who are .still visibly unieit.uu of thin 
hold on e.istern Kniope, would be pre|>.iretl to withdraw 
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• inv l.iiKo ])ail of llicii Ion is now .sl.ilioiircl llicir But a 
wiliiiirawal of .i nioii liiiiili d kind is qiiilt- aiiotlii i 
in.UU’i 

riu- Russians have on (wo oi i .isions, in Hiinn.iis in 
i()'')(i and ( '/.(-I lioslos akia in ii)()8, sliowii liu-n di ti'rinin.i- 
lion lo niaint.nii tol.il <ind .ilisoliili loiitiol om'i caslcin 
l'ano|)i- 'I'liiA liati also shown thi'ii ahilils lo do .so 
■ |iii( kl\ and cfliiitnllv l>\ inoMii); tioops wi'slwaid fioiii 
.So\ irl (ciiiloiN II IS pis( possible tinit tin's ininht bo ulad 
ol a cliaiK <■ to liansfei .some of then -pi-odd ilisi.sioiis 
in I'aiiope to the (iinnisi bordi i .Sin li a willidiassal, 
howesei sin.ill. ssmild be sveli om< to wislein t;o\erii- 
meiits, (spill.ills with the prospei I of .it le.isl sonn 
XmeiK.m tioo]i withdr.iw'.ils aftei i()/i It would bi 
mine tli.in welionn lo s.iiions i .ist l'ano[>ean ,t>overnment.s 

Ibiless some new and imexpeeled crisis niti’i\eiies, il 


IS p(>.s.sibl( that t.ilks on limited lioop redurlions (ould 
begin Thi.s could, piosided olhct londitions arc fulfilled, 
III, ike the holding ol ,i I'aiiopi.m .seimils eonferenee more 
.iiiept.ible to tin westetli (joweis But esen if a lonferenie 
is held next seal nobody should b< led to think that 
.1 new eia of full tlisengageinent has Ix'gnn. Abose all, it 
should not be supposed tli.it ans' m.i|oi hbeiah.sation in 
e.isti'in l'',iii()|)e s\ ill iries'il.ibls flow from siii h a i oiifi'iein i. 

Onis' .1 seis diireiinl set of Russian iiilers, pre.siding 
osti .1 mill h mole hbei.il reginn .it home, would be hkels 
Il' di I nil on .1 jiolii s of pi.limed libei.ihs.iiioii-i iim-delenti 
III Its I'anoiiean dom.iin Ans .igieimeiils ix-jirhed svith 
Mr Bie/hnes .iiitl Ins rolle.agne.s mii.st be b.ised on the 
(onliim.mie of the piesent l'',iiio(te.m b.il.inie of possei, 
wliiih h.is .Il 11 .isl gis’en the (ontinent peaie and sl.ibilitv 
of.I soil foi .i(|ii.iilei ol ,i 11 nturs' 



Where do Rome's roads lead now ? 


After the fall of Signor Rumor's latest coalition, new elections might be 
the least bad remedy for Italy's political stalemate 


It.ils h.i.s li.id foul gosiinnienls .siiiii ils l.isl giriei.il 
ileition jusi osei two si.us ago m i()l>it 'I he litsl .mil 
thud SMie (Ihiisti.ui Demoir.it mnioiits admimsli.ilions 
sshiih held the loit svhile .Signoi M.ui.mo Riimoi l.iboii- 
oiisls |Hit togelliii till siiond .iiid louith gosiinminls, 
(intie-lefl i o.ilil lon.s ol Christi.iii 1)(inoi r.it.s, .Soi i.ihsis. 
Six i.il I )eni(i( 1 ,it.s ,ind Ri pnblii .ins Tin loiiilh gosiiii- 
iiK III .Sigiioi Rumors thud loll.ipsid on .Mond.is .illi i 
dills tliiee nioiitlis in olhii 

ll.ils h.is also h.id .1 ni.i|oi p.uts split I'hi Six i.ilist 
.md .Six i.il Deniixi.ilii [i.iiliis, ihemselse.s theoiitiomi ol 
.1 spill in till sol i.ilisl i.ink.s III till 1 alls' d.iss of ifu i old 
w.ii. h.id bien iiniomfoil.ibis iiunilid in U)(i(> I'hi m.ii- 
ii.igi sv.is lies (I li.ipps, .111(1 It Ix'i .mil II ss so when tin 
.Six i.ilist h.ill of it, siirsismg the sli.iied niiseis ol tin 
i(|(i8 soling liguiis, lefiised foi in.ms months lo l.iki 
|).ut 111 .inolhei (I Hill -lilt .idniimsii.itioii In Inin, tin 
Sixi.il Dimoii.it h.ilf del idl'd l.isl .sunimei th.it it h,i I 
h.ul enough, ,ind w.ilki d out In .M.irili they were al 
Il .i.st di.iggeil b.iik .ig.un into goseinmcnl logethi'i \\ith 
till (oll.ipse of till goseinment the ici oni ih.ition, siii h .is 
It w.is, h.is (oll.ipsed too. 

rile e.is^ .iiisssei to this kind ol .iigs-b.irgs is to (.ill ,i 
ness' eleition Till' sn.ig hossesei is tli.it sinie ipfiB It.ils 
h.is h.id not Olds foui gosi innii nts, but an elei tioii as 
will not .1 genei.il eli'lion, but loi .il elei lions field .is 
leieiills .IS Jiiiii 7tli, in sshiili siitu.ills’ the sshole n.ilion 
soted, .mil soil'll si is imii h .is it h.id befoie Tin- soling 
h.ibits of the I'll i lor.ite, enioui.iged bv .i .ssslem of moii 
Ol less piopoition.il lepicsentation, .ire s'eiy stable. \ 
ness' gem I.il (Icilion noss ssoiild piob.iblv lease the biggisl 
parties, tin Olni.sti.in Dcniixr.its .iiid the (loniniuni.sls, 
muili while ihi's sveri- It would putts I'erl.'iinly produce 
nioie .Six I.il Denioii.it inenilx'r.s of parli.iinent, but eoii- 
i OS'^bly i.ilher nioie Six i.ih.sl.s as svell, .sirue they loiild 
hope to leiapluii .some of the votes svhii h in ipfiB sveni 
to a SOI I.ilist splintir gioup, the PSIl'P. But the ]^ai- 
liatueiU.iiv .'11 ilhmi'tii, .md, no less imporl.int, the bal.aiiie 


of light .111(1 left ssilhm the (diiisli.ui Demixiat pails, is 
suih tli.it no iliition ssoiild be seis hkels lo iieale .ins 
pohlii.il possiliilities th.il do not exist .ilii.ids 

I 111 11 .lie ihii e ol till SI I he tsso loimul.is 11 led III t he 
p.ist two se.iis .1 1 1 ntie-lelt gosei nment, oi one ol 
( !lu i.sti.iii Deinix i.its .iloni oi ,i i ent ie-iiglit lo.ilition 
fioni sshiih till Soci.ihsts ssould be excluded. riii.s third 
loimiila. mill h li.iidei lo achiesi, mas h.is'i been ss h.il 
those (Ihiisli.m I )i nio(..i .its ssho bioiighi .iboul .\ loud.is -s 
(oll.ipsi ssiie .liming .it riies, ilki tin .Six i.il I)( nioi r.it.s, 
sseri nil ensed bs the .Six i.di.sts' i(.idui('ss to |oui the 
(lomminiisl p.uts m forming legion.il .md other lix.il 
.idmmisti.ilions I'liis ssiii also fed up ssitli the i on- 
tiniious siiiiission of sliikis sshiih h.is llue.iteiu'd both 
the ei ononis and the st.ibihtv of the lii.i I'hi ir notion is 
th.it It IS limi lo r.tll a h.ilt, th.il the goseinmenl must 
St.Ill lo gosiiii Signoi Riimoi himsi'lf insi.sled that his 
.11111 w.is lo lone the foui p.irlies of the lenlre-left lo 
ill lull ill .Ills ssheie this sl.md, .so lh.it the i ent ri-left 
1 oulil indeed gosi'in i ffi 1 1 isels. But iheie .lie meinber.s of 
his p.uts, . 111(1 of the .Six I.il Denioit.il jiaitv, svho I'eikon 
lh.it ('111 1 Use goseinmeiit i an be .u hieved bs :i te.ilign- 
nii lit of p.irlies, not pisl ol |).iils attitudes 

Till'll diHiiiills i.s th.il though .i leiitie-nght formula 
looks ,11 ilhnietieally po.<-.sible, .i signilii .ml nnnoiily of 
()hii.sti.m Demoiials ssould lleiiely opjKi.se it The muons 
.iiul the .Six I.ilist and (loinrnuiu.sl jiarlies ssould ojijxj.se 
It 111 the stieels The outionie might be <i governineni if 
It ssiie esii foimecl- even less i .ijxible of goveimng th.iri 
the l.Lsi fom , .mil i sen les-x inilinid to cany out reforms 
In slioit, this IS .1 ni.i/.e fiom svhii h eaih of the w.ivs 
out IS unjnonnsnig The immediate jjrosjX'ct is another 
MX Ol eight sseiks of eoiisultations. 'I’liere is no sign that 
this ssill aihieve .inylhing more than it did last time An 
elei lion might at Ic.Lst prudute marginal sliilts .So il nnglit 
be bi'ttei lo cut the cackle .mil go lo the jxill.s aftei the 
sunmier holidays 'Oial might not |>ro(liiie any belter 
.sitii.ilion, but It could hardly jinxluie anything worse 
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BRITAIN 


Ulster: the troops stand by for 
the inglorious Twelfth 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Next Monday'.s parades of lug drums 
.ind small minds are on King William, 
sword drawn, jirances on top of evcrv 
Orange arch Oarson, douWe-breasted 
suited, still stands before the Stormont 
The red, white and blue fringes, the 
bunting, the fnion flags already tug in 
die wind The soldiers’ traysms tiace 
this or that parade route, ring this 
danger aiea 01 that flashpoint In the 
side streets the Ixinfires are piled high, 
ready for a match Once again Ulster 
IS on edge, waiting for a spark Moderate 
men and soldiets alike pray for ram 

There was never any real chance that 
the Oiange lodges would cancel their 
marches But what small chance there 
was fled on the wind, like CS smoke, 
when two hand-made grenades were 
thrown, wounding five soldiers, a week 
ago on Friday in the Catholic Falls 
Road area of Belfast It then became a 
matter of shots, not stones—from pistols, 
rifles, sub machineguns and, some 
soldiers tielieve, even a Bren firing single 
shots 

The soldiers were tough and rough 


as thev sought out the snipers and 
searched for the small arms They did 
some damage to some homes looking 
for arms, with CS smoke tainting the 
an and gunmen lurking liehmd chimney 
pots or in dtxirways, is not a nice, cosy, 
polite business But m the wild welter 
of charges about damage and looting 
what has heen forgotten is that the 
soldiers found what thev ongmallv 
sought—a sizeable cache of small arms 
and ammunition 

What they akso found was an elemen¬ 
tary form of tactical organisation, 
sufficiently articulated to try to pin down 
and seal off the original search party 
In the army’s view, certainly, the 
Republican organisation is strong and 
flexible enough (listening in, as it does, 
to the fjolice and arms radio networks) 
to try to draw troops off by diversionaiy 
riots and sufficiently fly, even among the 
hooligans throwing bits of paving stone 
and lumps of iron gratings, not to tie 
lured bv retreating soldiers into a tact¬ 
ual trap Even the ambush, an old IR.-\ 
tactic of the past, has reappeared There 


can lie no doubt that the extreme 
Piotestant groups are just as well anned, 
illegally But their organisation is more 
diffuse, less co-ordinated 

They are, tiowevei, intent on their 
parades There does not seem much 
hope left that the pubs will close volun¬ 
tarily on Mondav, the I'jth Thev have 
to close at eight o'clock anyway, but, 
plainly, Stormont will be reluctant to 
invoke the .Special Powers .\ct to keep 
them entirelv shut on Mondav unless 
noting flares liefore the weekend Instead, 
what moderate, sensible men hope is that 
the Orangemen will come to and leave 
the md|or assembly and dispersal points 
foi the combined marches as individuals 
and not in their small, traditional 
parades, with drums lieating, fifes 
squealing and banners flaunting 

The most dangeious moments will 
come when, m the evening, the indivi¬ 
dual Orange lodges disperse and march 
back to their own streets But there are 
other dangers, too .Shots might Ije fired 
at the big parades Raids might be made 
on Piotesiaiit stieets while the voung 
men are away There is even a particu¬ 
larly uglv lumour III Belfast that when 
the lodges gather at Fmagliy field at the 
end of the parade thev may be shot at 
or mortared There is the further 
possibility that the “ Red ” and the 
“ < been " factions within the Republican 
group may decide tfiis is the time to liave 
It out with each other. 

The .irmv h,is to guard against 
each and every one of these dangers .As 
liefore, the troops iiiav h.ive to stand 
patiently for hours lieitig stoned, knowing 
that they must not file and knowing that, 
encumbered with flak jackets and the 
like, even the snatch squads cannot < lose 
the ",o-yard gap lietween them and fleet- 
of-foot stone-throwers Thev niav get 111 
a gun battle with one side or the other, 
measuring under the rules of niaximuni 
restraint what thev < .111 do by what is 
done to them first but now with firm, 
plain rules on when thev can shoot And, 
the worst possibility of all, thev niav 
have to get between two mobs stoning 
or shooting at each other That they 
arc well prepared to do so and that thev 
have so fai taken it with such good 
teiiipei says a lot alxiut their discipline 
and morale 

Having been reinforced, the aririj in 



In Belfast the oarade's the thina 





Ask a sheep-shearer what 
equipment he’s using and no matter 
whether he’s on an Australian sheep 
station, a New Zealand sheepfarm, 
or the South African veldt, he’ll 
very likely show you shears made 
by Lister^ a Hawker Siddelcy 
comp^]^ 

Engitj^red foi speed and ease of use. 
Lister sneaniig equipment clips a large 
proportion of the world’s sheep population. 

Where else in the world are our products 


turning up? In the desert, where our 
pumping sets make once-arid land fertile. 
On the high seas, where our marine diesels 
keep trawlers at sea for up to 340 days in a 
yeai In the skies, where Hawker Siddeley 
Trident jet airliners spearhead BP'A’s 
operations. In space, where satellites study 
the nature of the universe --ail 

This IS an international group. 
Manufacturing in five continents. 

Selling world-wide. 

Making a world of difference. ^ 


■^HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


■ l^iriri%Kn wivvCkC ■ wTmwwr i 8 Stjamesssquare.londonswi telephone 01-9306177 
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Ulster IS better placed to deal with riots 
on Orange day than it was, say, during 
the election Then, trouble could have 
broken anywhere and the troops faced 
the old internal security pimblcm of being 
too widely dispersed But the parade 
routes on Orange day are known 
Moreover, there are now enough 
troops to permit the creation of sizeaible 
reserve forces (enough, certainly, in 
Belfast to deal with one niajoi shmitmg 
I lot between the two factions) 

In all, there aie aliout 11,000 troops 
111 Ulster. One brigade, the 8th, watches 
Londonderry and another, the 5th, the 
countryside The two biggest brigades, 
the 39th and 24th, with nearly 7,000 
men ihetween them, are on duty in 
lielfast So about two-thirds of the troops 
are- concentrated within the uibaii sprawl 
which cotitain.s about a third of Ulstei’.s 
population This is the greate.st danger 
point This IS the area where the army 
(onimanders will, if the not ng liegins, 
be faced with the trickiest problems of 
when and where to commit their leserves 
It IS also the place where most I’eietitlv 
the army has served w-ariiing that if the 
noting esial.ites it can and will, while 
still a< ting under discipline, lie verv 
tougli indeed 

No worse than 
discourteous 

I'he Home Secretary, Mr Maudhng, has 
had to accept the advice that the Orange 
parades cannot be banned it would 
need most of Nato’s ground troops to 
enforce that 'I'he Orange leaders them¬ 
selves would not, or could not, call the 
day off, and the news that the Republic’s 
externa] affairs minister. Or Patrick 
Hillery, had turned up uninvited in the 



Found in the Falls before Hillery 


Falls Road on Monday gave them a new 
reason to turn Mr Maudling down. Mr 
Maudling hopes that re-routing some of 
the marches which go slap through 
Roman Catholic communities will help. 
But the record of the past two years 
shows that trouble always follows 
marches by one side or the other. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home thought Dr 
Hillery’s trip a “ serious discourtesy,” but 
It was more an act of desperation by 
the Irish prime minister, Mr Lynch, 
than anything else. Mr Lynch does not 
have the forces, even if he had the wish, 
to intervene in Belfast , and the ease 
in which Dr Hillery could get to the 
Falls and back unnoticed demonstrates 
that Ulster is hardly the police state it 
is made out to be In ftict the Ulster 
authorities have been sensibly permissive 
about visitors from Dublin Recognisable 
fioliticians, such as Dr Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, have toured the Falls as a 
matter of course 

Mr Lynch had to do something mildly 
dramatic before Oiange day to stave off 
his own eclipse by the restles.s men of 
Fiaiina Fail, just as Major Chichester- 
CHark will have tt> be in some Oiangc 
march somewhere himself if he wants to 
go on being prime minister at Stormont 
Both will breathe more freely if Mr 
Maudling'.s gamble of getting thiough 
the Twelfth comes off with a niininium 
ol broken heads But the marching season 
is a lengthy one Will the apprentice 
boys be allowed to maich in London- 
derty next montb after the bloody 
disaster of August 12th last year ^ Will 
the Bogside let them anyway ’ Mr 
Maudling and General Freeland are 
going to need all the troops and all the 
luck they can lav their hands on m the 
weeks ahead 

Religion _ 

The great divide 


I.es.s than a month aftei their sjiectacular 
failure to pick the winner in the general 
election stakes niav be rather soon tt) 
make a meal out of opinion poll results 
But with one as original as that carried 
out by Opinion Research Centre and 
published by the Independent Television 
Authority this week, on attitudes to 
religion m Britain and Northern Ireland, 
It IS worth sprinkling a pinch of salt 
and digesting at least its mam con¬ 
clusions There is also the consolation 
that ORC was the only poll to guess 
the winner of the election 

'I'he strongest reason for sitting up 
and taking notice of the I'l'A report is 
that there is very little evidence indeed 
on this vitally important difference 
Iretween the parts of the United King¬ 
dom on opposite sides of the Irish sea. 


apart from the fallible statistics of church 
attendances A question on religious 
affiliation, was included in the 1961 
Northern Ireland census, but not in the 
1966 partial census It has now been 
decided to include it again, even if not 
as a compulsory question, in the 1971 
census of Ulster ORC’s results show 
an almost identical division to that 
revealed by the 1961 census—roughly 36 
per cent Roman Catholic, 3 o per cent 
Presbyterian, a quarter Church of 
Ireland, and 5 per cent Methodist, leav¬ 
ing only 5 per cent for other churches 
arid those professing no affiliation I'he 
proportion of Roman Catholics is slightK 
liigher III the ORC survey than in the 
lensu.s, which again is consistent It has 
been growing very slightly sime the 
nfjos, although always at a much slowei 
rate than is predicted from birth rates, 
since emigration is highest from the 
jjooiei, predominantly Roman Catholic 
area west of the Banii 

But for Biitam, there are no lensus 
leturns for loinpiarison No ([uestions 
have been asked on religion for a long 
time '1 he distinctive difference, whnh 
IS apjiarent in the ORC survey, is the 
pniportion of jjeople expressing no 
religious affiliation , ORCl put this at 
22 pci cent Of course, where religion 
does not overflow into politics, people 
aie less likely to catcgoiise themselves , 
but a surv'cv earned out for the FI .A m 
t<)b4 (admittedly by a different polling 
organisation) put this as low as 6 pet 
tent ORCl concluded that the British 
were less likelv to frrofcss a religious 
affiliation if they were voting, male, and 
liighei up the social stale But still, 
about yo pei cent of those questioned 
said they belonged to the Church of 
Kngland —although the church’.s own 
statistics of the numbers who turn up 
to thurch at Easter add up to onJy 6 
per lent of the jxrpulation 

The Northern Irish answers to ques¬ 
tions on ciumenisni were highlv encour¬ 
aging .\ majority believed that relations 
between the churches were better than 
they had been 20 years ago, although 
the majority was very much larger 
among Roman Clatholics than. .Anglicans 
01 Presiryteriaris Almost every Roman 
Catholii was m favour of moving 
towards units of all major Christian 
(huiches, again, though there was a 
good majority for this view among 
Anglicans and Presby'terians, it was not 
so irverwhelimng About a third of all 
groujis gave bigoti-y, intolerance and 
extremism as the main ohstacle to better 
relations , under 10 per tent gave the 
political situation as a reason All v-erv' 
surprising, and cheering, until one 
realises that the survey was carried out 
in January, iq6q--at which point one 
IS left with an overwhelming impression 
of dissipated gtxxl will 
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Labour's rtew triumvirate Wilson (leader). Jenkins (deputy) and Mellish (chief whip) 


Labour party 

Up Jenkins 

'I'lie par)idiiientar>' Lalxiur party <->ii 
Wednesday ver>' sensibly elected Mr 
Roy Jenkins to be deputy' leader of tbe 
party on the first ballot He got 133 
votes against Mr Michael Foot’s 67 and 
Mr Fred Peart’s 48 that was an 
agreeaible surprise for Mr Foot and a 
disagreeable shock for Mr Peart, who 
fondly believed he would run Mr Jenkins 
to a second ballot and then lieat him. 
Thirty-nine Labour MPs could not be 
persuaded to vote , jieihaps they, tin), 
are fed up with politics and politicians 
The fact that Mr Peart’s claim could 
be taken seriously by both journalists and 
MPs with many years’ experience of the 
workings of the PLP underlines the 
relatively unknown political diaracter ot 
the present parliamentary paity. More 
than 50 of the present 287 Labour MPs 
were elected for the first time at the 
general election, and well ovei half the 
party have lieen MPs for less than six 
years. Mr Foot’s vote suggests that the 
left wing has not lost very much ground 
proportionately, although in his case it 
IS difficult to judge how much of his vote 
vs as .sentimental Mr Foot is in the 
galling jxisitioii foi a ladical <if having 
so much natural courtesy and oratoric al 
■ihility that he is one of t'he most liked 
MPs in the whole Clominons 

Immigration law 

Watching for the 
small print 


The new Clovernment is now committed 
to bung the law on Commonwealth 
entry to Biitain in line with that con¬ 
trolling .iliens The change has an evident 
adinmistiatis'c ajipeal and has been des¬ 
cribed as “ ration,ilisation ” To the 
exte,nt that it will make things simpler 
for individuals as well as administrators 


this IS welcome , but there aie grounds 
foi t oncern 

Loicl Hailshani (then Mi Hogg) has 
described the aliens legislation of 1905 
and i((i4 as “ not well coiueived ” Others 
.have used stronger terms Yet this .seems 
to be the basis on which the (Jovernment 
wi.shes to put immigration for all save 
British citizens for will the Irish, too, 
still lie exempt Commonwealth 
quotas will be abolished , instead Com¬ 
monwealth citizens, other than the 
ininiediatc dependants of those already 
here, will have to come to a .specific 
job, have no indefinite right to stay, 
or to bring their families 

'Fhe mam objection is that the Aliens 
Orders make the entry and residence 
of all aliens depend, ultimately, on the 
discretion of the Home Setretary It is 
.scarcely reasonable to deny that the 
autocratic jiower has, recently, on the 
jwhole lieen exerci.'ed lierievolently Since 
1967, for example, even dissidents from 
a Nato ally, (iieece, have found Britain 
adopting a discreet “ open door " policy 
But It IS an autocratic jxiwer , its essence 
lying 111 the system of (onditional entry, 
conditional residence The new Immi¬ 
gration Apfieals Act, giving aliens and 
Commonwealth citizens certain rights to 
have Home Office decisions reviewed by 
adjudicators and a board, is inevitably 
at Its weakest when dealing with the 
exercise of discretions It is compara¬ 
tively easy to review an administrative 
decision declaring X not to be the son 
of Y, but a lot more difficult to decide 
whether it be desiiable that X should 
stay in Britain three months or 12 It 
K too easy to envisage this discretion 
being operated on lacial grounds. Mr 
Heath lias already .said it could be used 
to prohibit entry to “ congested areas of 
our great cities,” which could mean the 
same thing 

The Commonwealth Immigrants Acts 
adopted a different approach. While not 
altogether leiiioving administrative dis¬ 
cretion, they, Ill essence, provided that 
if a would-be entrant .satisfied the law’s 
conditions, he^would be admitted Once 
admitted, close relatives, and those com- 
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ing to work, might remain, change jobs, 
move about, at wjll. They might be 
deported only if guilty of imprisonable 
offences and on the recommendation of 
the courts. The alien can be removed 
whenever the Home Secretary deems it 
“ conducive to the public good.” 

Before coming to office, the Conserv¬ 
atives stated that there was no good 
reason for maintainir^ the distmction 
fjetween Commonwealth and alien entry. 
Nevertheless, a comparable Home Office 
proposal m the 1965 immigration white 
paper provoked a hullal^loo in the 
Labour party which impressed even Mr 
Wilson. It was shelved, and paradox¬ 
ically, the draconian white paper 
caused, by .reaction, the new system of 
appeals Since then, the Institute of Race 
Relations has in its survey “ Colour and 
Citizenship ” proposed something not 
unlike the Tory scheme, but with the 
(lucial distinction that after two years 
immigrants should be free to settle 
unless they have abused entry condi¬ 
tions or run seriously foul of the law 

Despite the lecent apjieals act, there 
has ilieen a shaiji and illiberal 
change of < lunate -since 1965 How fai, 
therefore, will the Tories go ■’ Mr 
Heath, in a pre-election statement 
to the Bexley Community Relations 
Council, said that “ new immigrants 
will not enjoy automatic rights of 
Liti/.enship, which include the right to 
vote ” This implies something a good 
deal more than altering immigration 
laws, since the right of, say, a Jamaican 
to vote m British elections is cnshiined 
in the British Nationality Act of 1948 
riietc IS a tase for “ rationalising ” 
nationality as well as miinigr.ition 
Indeed, the two should be tacJtled 
together But the Conservatives have not 
made it clear that such fundamental 
reconstruction is what they intend, and 
It is not something to be rusheil into 
lightly 

Now that negotiations for Britain 
joining the common market are 
under way n Brussels it becomes 
necessary to anticipate the effects of 
common market status on British immi¬ 
gration law. Under the discretionary 
aliens legislation, preference could be 
given to common market citizens 
simply by admmistrative change. As Lord 
Hatlsham pointed out in his address 
earlier this year to the Institute of Race 
Relations, common market membership 
would ultimately mean that people from 
Martinique, now a French department, 
would have preference in Britain over 
people from the British Caribbean. But 
he also said that within a rationalised 
system there should be flexibility and 
scope for reciprocal arrangements with 
other countries The test of the Tories’ 
intentions could lie who they are pre¬ 
pared to fie flexible and reciprocal with. 


GCE _ 

Exams are for 
pupils 


Tlio S<li()()K CciuiKil lias this wfek taken 
t|uile the ii.nht derision on the new .sixth 
form exams projxi.setl hy its working 
paitie.s last licccmhfi , it ha.s lejetted 
them Ihit it has done .so for quite the 
sMong reasons. This mattcr.s liecausc it 
is now going the light way to build all 
the disadvantages of tho.se proposals into 
(he exam svstem anyway, without any 
ol the advantages It hax derided 
"ill jirmriple " to merge the (Jeneral 
Oitifirate of i'aiuration Ordinaiy level 
exam with the Certifirate of Serondarv 
I'ahiratioii This is a dei ision whirh will 
.dirt t iiianv moie school leaveis than am 
ie|iggmg of sixlli loim exams It will 
he ,i disaslioiislv .sillv move unless () 
level IS hastilv replared hy something 
i-xtiemelv similai 

The count il’s chief reason for rejec¬ 
ting the plan foi a Q (for qualifyingl 
■md F (foi further) level exams to 
leplare tlie present GCIv A level was 
tli.it It vvtmld have meant that sixth- 
formeis would have to take an external 
ex.mi 1.11 h ve.ii \ mote [irrtment 
ohjei lion was that there was simply no 
loom fill Q level—which was to he 
t.iken 111 live .subjects—between C) level 
.uid llie ni'W F level—a single subject 
ex.mi whuli would m effect rejilare 
level '1 he Q level exam would have 
develo|x'(.| into a siijierior O level, and 
the veiv useful () level would have been 
deh.ised But this now looks like 
h.i|>[)enmg anvwav Tlie Certificate of 
.Sriondaiv F'chu'ation, which was intro- 
diii ed 111 iqlj'",, is .i highly successful 
•itteiiijit to extend the [irojjortion of the 
.ihihtv langc of school le.iv'ers catered 
fot hv the external exam system by, .say, 
..iiothcr 25 per cent F^nlike <) Icv'el, it is 
not (lossible to fail CSE, which is a 
giaded exam of whic'h the top grade is 
theoretically equivalent to a bare pass 
at (.) level (although there is some 
evideiu e that bad marking has meant 
tli.it It IS actually somewhat harder to 
.get) 

C.SK is now taken by well over 
100,000 school leavers and has begun to 
me.ui something to employers But any 
merger of CSE and O level would mean 
either a debasement of O level or an 
.ittcmpt to give a single exam an 
iinpossihly wide range, which would 
h.ive much the same effect The council 
imderstandahlv wants to make a 
decision about OCR and CkSFi so that 
icforiiis can be introduced hv i<J75, or 
as soon as jiossible after the school- 
leaving age IS raised to 16 in the school 
ve.u ifjyn to U)7‘t Having lejeited the 


Q and 1' scheme, the council is now 
living to hiitl a better w.iv of hioaden- 
mg the sixth form tiitiiiulum It mav 
come uj) with a CSR-stvle exam lot less 
able sixth loinieix as well 

But it iinist also avoid the enor of 
dcjiiiving the hnghtcu ih-veat-olds of a 
Iec Iigiiisahic ,mcl v.ilu.ihic scliuol-lcav mg 
cju.dihc .itinii It mav he that teachers 
would like to sc'c these- hiight c hildrcit 
stav on mto the- sixth loim thev 
■ ilmost I erl.imlv would jiioht if thev did 
But c'xams arc for pupils, not teachers, 
and rhev do mean something outside 
the school gates It mav well he that the 
gaji between () level and (ISK slicuild lx- 
widened to avoid 1 ciiifhc ting lesults 
where thev oveilap It is ceitain that to 
deprive hiight iii-yeai-olcls who have 
had enough of school —and who .11 e 
after all not obkgcd to stav on—of the 
chance ot a qualification of gi cater 
merit than C'.SE is to j>ush the idea of 
incentives for later scliool leaving fai 
too far 

Student demo 

Cambridge counts 
the cost 


'I’he clenic) against the Greek week 
dmiiei at the G.iicleii House flotel, 
(kuiihiidge, m leluuaiv, and tlie tiial 
and sentencing 011 Julv jrd ol eight 
undeigradu.ctes to hetween ci and 18 
mouths imjuisoiimeiit have put .1 light 
to the noimallv snioiilcletmg lelatitm- 
sliij) tliat exists hetvvcen I own and 
(lovvn Fills hec anie evideiil last Satui- 
da\ when some 'jo students, soliciting 
signatiues for a petition m Ckimhiidge 
Market Square, w'cre showeicd with 
eggs and vegetables liv .ihoui '.mo towiis- 
jieojile Fhe tiial also seivecl to show 
-it .mvoiie still needed to he ^howii 
liow mhiiitely iiioic jxilitual tin-- gc-iiei.i- 
iion of Cambridge students are than tbeii 
iccent prcdecessois 

'Fhc Februaiy I'jth demo is said to 
have been a eoiiiparativclv broadlv- 
based affair “ hivei'vthmg fiom the 
liberal centie leftvvaids,” said one don 
who wa.s present. “ There were a lot of 
the sort of iieojjle who don't sjieiicl 
then holidavs m Greece now " It 
cK’curred outside a t'j-.i-he.id cliimei 
marking the climax of a week of events 
promoting travel to Gieece Manv 
mcKleratcs had ijuestioncd m advance 
the wi<idom ol holding a Greek week 
in a town whc-ie laige Zs ji.imtc-d on 
w.ills wen- onlv one indication that the 
sentiments of manv students against the 
(heck junta were ohvionvlx strong 

Having a|>j>ari’ntlv begun jjeac eahiv, 
though noisilv, the dc-monstiation 
.'wfiich at Its height had .jou-cyoo fieople 


taking part) hex-ame highly disorganised 
.\ hose was sjirayed on the c rowel. In 11 ks 
were tliiown and windows smashed 
.\lthc>u.gh only aixmt six students are 
s.iid to have actuallv entered the hotel, 
lour of rhem being anc-sted, the eventual 
damage done- w.is c-stimated at C'i,noo 
< )f those chaiged, oiiK those .iriested 
on the night weic c-veiitually loiivic ted 
I wo of these were foreigneis, whom Mi 
Jnstii e Melford Stevenson icci.>mmeiided 
foi dejiori.ition 'I'his has caused much 
alarm m Cambridge among lilicial 
.ic aclemic s w'lio sav that as die students 
I ainc- tiom coniitrics run hv iig'ht-wmg 
legiines .South .\frica and Bia/il — thev 
stand to have a vc-iv had time hack 
III mil 

\' vix of till- c' gill stncleiils 1 m\i 
. ilie.idv lodged .i|)[rc-als .igamst then seii- 
liMce-, in mv of the imiveisiix hieian h\ 
.lie keejimg tiglit-l.|)|)ecl until the veuliit 
0 given t)ii Moridav, however, Pm- 
(I'ssoi t)v\en Llli.idwiik, the nniveisitv s 
\ H e-i liani i-lloi, gave vent to the feeling' 
111 in.iriv dons when lie said that he lell 
theie w.o “ siinjilv tin i-vidence wh.il- 
i\ei to wail.mt .\Ii |ustii e Stevenson's 
I I.Hill lli.il the conviited students li.cd 
lii-eii exj>osc-d to "e\i| iriflnoiii es ' from 
•emoT memliers of the umversitv, 
•III Inding 'omi who e.ivc- evidence foi 
the deleiicc ()ne such don, Hi Klias 
llied'diiill i.iii antlioi of the chief 
jiiotc-st lettei to Till 'film o, savs he 
kne-w III me ol those c onv ic tcxl 

“ I he idea that dons .iie 'i-en .o 
'piakiiig with anliioiitv to students is 
I'lhcnlims, ' s.ml one lefl-wmc tnlm, 
iiiiist of whose students .tie oiiU .1 few 
ve.iis Ills juiiioi “ Flieie IS .1 l.nge 
oveil.ij) these .iie mtelhgeat mdiv 1- 

iln.ds willi the vote w'liii c ,111 think Joi 
iheiiiseK ( s ' But dolls .lie cjuic k to .ulinit 
iM.il die II l.itiimsliijj hetween students 
,md si-niiii nieniheis of colleges li.i' 
I a.inged I Ills, thev s.iv, is moie hc-c.nise 
III .1 I li.inee m die students th.iii tin 
doll' .Some olilei doiis who lememhei 
( '.milii .ilge III tlie i<)J"s even sav thev 
find liie nevv jjtilitical awareness .111 
eiic'oni.igmg lehc-f .ifter the c omjhii.ctive 
.ip.itliv since the last war 


ELECTION 1970: 
the way Heath won 

An analysis of the unexpected outcome 
of the 1970 general election in the 
United Kingdom This 36-page booklet 
covers voting patterns and swings, the 
new House ot Commons and Heath s 
first cabinet It looks back at the way 
the parties the polls the politicians and 
television behaved during the campaign 
It includes details of the results in all 
630 constituencies 

Price (including postage) surface mail 
4s airmail 6s (7&c) 

Copies available from Publications 
Department, The Economist, 25 St 
James's Street, London, SW1 
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today’s lesson 
in total 

communication 


People rely on the Pye Motafone to make 
contact easier - wherever they are Aa 
modem as tomorrow, this single, small 
lightweight mobile, incorporating a, 
high-performance loudspeaker, fits ' 
snugly under the dashboard 

The Pye Motafone operates on a single 
or two frequency simplex system 
supported by a wide range of suitable 
base stations. A partner in progress for 
men on the move On highways and 
by-ways, in towns and cities whenever 
you call - call on Pye Motafone YouTl 
make better contacts Contacts in the 
right places And you’ll make them 
instantly Because Pye Motafone and 
you add up to higher performance 
Today and every day 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 






Maurer (right) with great and good friend 


Will this friendship last 
for twenty years ? 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

All Brcylinev's l.ist-iniiiutp tliTisioii not 
to visit Bucli.irest for tlie siRniiig of a 
new ao->cai frieiidsliip treaty with 
.Ruiuania took the Ruinanians h^ sui- 
pii.se AikI the feeling that lie meant 
to udniinistci a dchlieiate siiiih was not 
diminished when it was repoj-ted two 
days later that he liad been seen at 
a soeiei match in Moscow l$iit tlie 
Rumanians < arried off the visit of Mr 
Kosygin, Mi Suslov and Mr (Itoinyko 
with good grace if not preciselv with 
wild enthusiasm Mr Cleaucescu, stick¬ 
ing to the letter of protocol, left it to the 
(iiiiiie minister, Alt Maurer, to meet the 
Soviet prime ministei at the airport , 
hut he did give a lunch lor the Soviet 
delegation on 'I’liesdav 

It IS lissuiiied here that Mr Biezhiiev's 
failure to come to Bucharest was the 
result of his displeasure over recent signs 
of an mcreasmglv nidepeiuleni Ruman¬ 
ian foreign poluv , the Rum.imans have 
made high level sisits to Britain, l iaiue, 
west (ieimaiu and Peking .md they 
have lofusetl to accept as it stands 
the plan for a (lomecon mvestiiienl 
hank In spite of relentless Russian 
pressure on the Rumanians to reserse 
their independent line, this week’s 


Bucharest 

ticatv, which was oiigirially initialled 
III tliaft form hefoie the invasion of 
Cl/ec hoslovakid, lepiesents a coiisidei- 
ahle c oniproinise helvceen the Soviet 
and Riiiiiaiiian points of view 'riie 
Russians have pie.ssed then case to the 
iiiaxiniuiii, short of spelling out then 
right to dictate internal or external 
policy, hut the Rumanians are still free 
to make their own foreign polics so long 
as the\ do nothing to rc'diice the ovei- 
iidmg power of the parts 

The new treats diflers .signihcantls 
from the one signed hv Prague and 
AIoscosv earlier this veai T'he Ruman¬ 
ians, unlike the C'./echs, have not been 
tinkering with their parts machmers oi 
loosening the supreme authonts of the 
party m anv was So there aie no 
explicit rcfeieiiccs (as spelled out m 
article foiii oi the Cl/ech tieatsl to 
“ co-operation and direct contacts 
hctwc'eii the organs of state power and 
between social organisations of working 
people -a clause which gives the 
Russians broad powers over the internal 
affairs of (’./ec hoslovakia, particularly ui 
the activities of the inmistrs of mterioi 
and Its sec lints iHidies And in the 
Rumanian tre.itv theie is no specific men¬ 


tion of "economic integration " , instead 
It m.si.sts on the “ ohsers'anc e of national 
sovereignts and independence, eciual 
rights and iiiutu,!! iion-niterferenc e in 
intcrn.il affairs " 

(loiisiderahle emphasis is pul on 
fiitinc* econoimi i ii-oper.itioii sMthin 
(lometon, .in issue ssh.ih AIi Kossgni 
stressed in a speech on Tuesclas I'he 
Rumani.ms have rescisMlioiis .ilxiut 
Comec on svliic h dies see .is ge.ired jiriiii- 
aiils to Soviet needs, sshile the Russians 
want more trade with Rumania svliich 
has lecentls 'been (leiiionstrating .1 
marked [iiefeienie foi husmg .md 
silling in ssesiein markets 

In theois, the tie.itv should legul-'i- 
ise .Sos let-Ruinani.in lelatioiis and allocs 
Ml (aMiicescii to breathe iiioie e.isils 
The issue of whethei other VV.iisass 
tie.its tioops should be .illossecl to c.iiis 
out exercises on Runuiinaii territois 
appears, foi tlie nioment at least, to 
hase been ciuietls dropped .Artnle eight 
specifies th.it one [larts sh.ill come to 
the assistance of the other in the event 
of armed attack but since the preamble 
lefets to defenc ag.rnst .1 “ \.ito 

threat," the Ruini man intcrpiet.itioii i- 
th.it tin's ssould lot be committed i.is 
the fl/eclis seen be t' clelenci 

Russia .igainst .1 p issihle Clhinese att.ick 
But whethei the treaty is le.ills scorth 
the p.iper it is cciitten on, onls time 
smH shove 


Russia 

Money instead of 
magic 

\gl II iiltiiie IS still the lagg.iiil ol the 
.Sos let ei ononis In .1 long lepoit 10 
the lential (omiintiec last week Mi 
Bie/hnec denied that the siiu.ition was 
as serious as " .1 nli-Sos let iiilics' sug¬ 
gest lie could es'C'ii c l.niii some aihiese- 
ments osci the past lout sears But l«l' 
also made it plain th.it raiin supplies bill 
f.ii behind the growing iieeib ol the 
Russian po|)ul.ition 

lo lediice this g.ip, the pl.inneis, 
aicoixlmg to All Bie/lmev, .iie no longei 
tisaig foi .1 mii.ule (lone aie the class 
when Air Khiudichev used toolle, m.ign 
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Ovis Aries has had it all his own way too long. 


J'imcs change liven for sheep 
And businessmen all over the 
world are beginning to notice just 
how much New Zealand has going 
for her. I.ike one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. 

A planned economy —we’re aiming 
to double exports within lo years. 

'I'he benefits of devaluation — we’re 
one of the few countries where it’s 
worked and can be seen to be 
working 

Now we’re part of the great new Pacific 
trading boom, the export situation really is 
kxjking up Of course we still rel\ mainly on 
our sheep, dairy produce and meat, but we’re 
diversifying fast. We’ve more than doubled our 



manufactured exports in the last 
two years and we feel there’s 
a lot of scope in this field. 
We’re finding minerals too. 
We’\’e had a recent off-shore 
oil strike and there are signs 
of greater things to come. Iron 
sands have been discovered 
Foreign ventures are making use 
of our cheap hydro-electric power. 
New Zealand is on the grow. 
And it’s a good place for growing business. 
If you’re interested, we can help. We have 
all the facts about New Zealand and i,ioo 
offices in Australia, New Zealand and the 
Pacific. We’re strong internationally too. So we 
know what we’re talking about. Get in touch. 


^ A.N.Z.Bank 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office 71 t'ornhill, London E C .jTel.01-283 1281 

with E.S. & A* Bank, a member of Austr^ia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
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short-cuts through the expansion of 
maize production or tlic reclamation of 
virgin lands It is now openly admitted 
that there is little scope foi enlarging 
the area under cultivation Real piogress 
must he achieved through moie intensive 
methods of production and this involves 
more money State capital investment 
in agricultuie is scheduled to learti 
77,hoo million roubles—some £;ib,oot) 
million at the official exchange rate—in 
the next five years, oi 70 per cent more 
than III the rurieiit fi\c-\eai plan It 
IS estimated that the state and collet live 
faiiiis will also he able to iiu tease by 
half the investments from then own 
lesouices 

The agiicultural effort is to be spread 
all lound Farmeis aie pioiiiiscd a 
ladital iinpiovement 111 then tetbmeal 
base, with supplies of i 7 mill.on tractors, 
1 I III llion lollies and ■,.11,000 combine 
liaivesteis 111 the next fise seals 'Fhev 
.lie also promised unit b bigger supplies 
(>l iii'iiei.il feitihseis, the tiutfiut of wliitb 
should leatb 70 million tons m it(7", 
.111(1 lyo iiiillioii tons 111 i(,ftu Land 
iiiipios eiiieiil, mi hiding 111 igation, should 
jiioside It) million tons of additional 
gia 11 iisei the next hse scais anil help 
to boost the IK e barsesi to li million 
Ions \ lot of iiioiies IS .il.so to be spent 
op bnildmg both lionsos .iiid mstallat'ons, 
•IS well as c>n agiicultunil reseaicb 

It IS thioiigli the combination of all 
these fdctois that it is hoped to raise 
the as-eiiige \ leld of gram bv about i h 
(|uintals an .ure .An as'erage liars’est 
of II)") ntillioii tons of gram is needed 
o\ei the next five seats, both to stock¬ 
pile lescises against possible bad weatliei, 
.ii'd to imptovc the supply of feeclmg- 
stufls IVfi Bre/hnev was \cr\ discreet 
aliout the targets foi livestock, but he 
insisted that numbeis will have to lie 
raised siibstantialls' as well as the vicld 
l>er animal It is, m fact, in meat and 
dairv faimmg that the situation is most 
< ntical and it is here that efforts will 
have to be concentrated if food sboitages 
are to be avoided 

Mr Rre/hnex' made .t clear that no 
measutes likeK to create social upheaval 
111 the countryside are contemplated 
File f.uniers, who have been gianted 
seseial concessions in recent vears, will 
be glad to know that there is no intention 
of changing the line 1 hey will Wellcome 
the pre.seiyation of the system, intro¬ 
duced in tc)fi-,, under which the com- 
pulsois deliseiies of various pioduce 
are fixed foi five years in advance and 
the faniis get paid half as much again 
for any supplies that they piovidc above 
the quota 'I'hev will be even more glad 
to hear that no threat is hanging ovei 
their private plots. On the contiaiy, 
acknow'ledging the big contribution that 
the.se tiny plots make to total food sup¬ 
plies, Mr Brezhnev emphasised that the 


larms must provide the materials iieces- 
.sary for this private production. The 
Soviet leaders have put production first 
and social change afterwards Their new 
agricultural plan seems lealustic rather 
than revolutionary 

Yet this does not necessarily mean 
that It will be realised. Tlie current 
plan did not look ovei-umbitious eitbei, 
l)ut wlien this veai's figures become ava I- 
able. It IS almost certain tliat the objec¬ 
tives will not have been leacbed Russi.in 
agriculture seems to have labouied undei 
a curse ever since tlie Iniital collectivisa¬ 
tion of iqac)-;}! .Since Stalin's death, 
investment in faimmg has gone up sub¬ 
stantially without v'leldmg the expected 
dividends With about jo (>ei cent of 
Its labour force still emplovcd 111 fainiing 
the Soviet Union is faced with food 
shortages while the United .States, witli 
loughlv “i pei cent of its laboiii foice 
(in the land, and tlie advanced wcit 
Faiiopean countries, with piojioi tioiis 
langing fioiii 10 to i", Jiei cent 011 tlie 
iaiicl. have to cope with agi.cultuial 
surjikises Russia’s ,igii< ultuial back- 
vvarclness is the chionic illness vvliiih Mi 
Bie/hnev (01 anv othei Soviet Icadei 1 
must put up vvtth Until it is cuieci, 
Russia vv 11 be sciiously handicapped in 
the economic lace But now tbeie are 
signs that, instead of gtcipmg wildlv foi 
a magic cure, the Russian leadeis aie 
leaclv to piovide more inoiiev foi a 
ijtionai (ouise of tie.itmenc 

Czechosl ovakia 

Measured abuse 


According to Mr Ilusak, the expulsion 
of Mr Dulicek from the communist jiartv 
was only a “ marginal cjuestion ” All the 
same, he apparently felt the need to 
justify the central committee's decision 
and m a .speech last weekend made his 
first personal attack on his predecessor 
ft was a serious attack, but measured and 
not vindictively abusive In effect, he 
said that Mr Dubcek had made a 
disastrous mess of his jol) and must fieat 
the political lesponsibihty for his actions 
'1 lieic was no suggestion that he would 
have to liear anything worse 

Mr Husak's measured tone began to 
desert him a little when he went on 
repeatedly to deny reports that there 
had fieen a leadership struggle and that 
he had been outvoted liv the con¬ 
servatives m the praesidium On the 
coiitiary, he said, there had been 
complete unity on the question of 
e.xpellmg Dubcek as well as on every¬ 
thing else and there was no difference 
lietween his views and those of other 
comrades in the leadership. 

He seemed to be protesting rathei too 
much, but of course no one outside the 



Husak aims to survive 


leadership can contradict him The 
theorv that he has been figlitmg a losing 
battle foi compatalive niodei.ition 
against the liard-lineis is based on a 
numbei ot leports and mfeieiu'es that 
seem likelv but cannot be cotihimed 
If tliev aie tiue, \Ii Husak's instinct fi>r 
Jiuhtic al suixival would lead Inin (o 
deiiv tbcm as coiivincmglv as be can 
Meanwhile \Ii Dubcek's immediate 
future—let alone his ultimate fate-- 
tetiiams uiueitaiii ( )ii Wednesdav, the 
Fedeial \ssemblv unaniiiKauslv depiived 
him of the pailiamentaiv -eat he had not 
ai tuallv occupied since last veai (I lie 
foimer jniiiie niinistei. Mi Ueimk, ami 
foul othc*i deputies wen .illoweii llie 
Jiioic dignified nut of lesigning 1 \ii 
obscure and eloselv supeivised |ol> in .1 
factoiv lAould piobablv be the best tiling 
now, both foi linn .iml the legiine Ml 
Ilusak hiiiiself is lic.iiK .iiixioiis in jilav 
down tfie Dulicek .itlaii .mil not make 
Cbe foimei leadei into iimie of a mat tv ■ 
than he is alreadv Moieovei, be lias 
fnmly set liis lace against iigged jiolitnal 
til,its and would piobablv i.ilbei tlimw 
III Ins band timii give wav on tins 
VNhellier be is iiltiiiiatelv fni< ed tn dn so 
will depend laigeK on wlielliei the 
Russians ilcc ide lo tbiow then weight 
bebind the bard-bneis 

East Germany 

Keeping up with 
the Schmidts 


K.ist (icrmanv is no longei tiic ec onomu 
wundrrkind of eastern Finiope. It is not 
c,xporting enough, espei lallv to west 
(leimanv, its thief souice of haid 
cuiiemv, and it is not pioduc mg as 
niiuh as it should A west (lei man 
minister levealed last week— and so fai 
east Beilm has not denied it—that east 
(leimaiiv's tiade deficit with west 
(leimanv shot up fioiii just ovei £11 j 
million at the end ot last year to £ i ",<1 
nnllion at the end of Apiil In tlie same 
peiiod west (leimany's exports to e.ist 
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(Jennany increased hv 42 per dsnt 
i'oin]>ared with last year while east 
(lerniany inati.nired only a ineaf^re 7 per 
tent rise in exjiorts to west tJerniany 
Hast Berlin's own statistics hear out this 
gloomy picture Herr Ouentlicr Mittag, 
the politburo nienibcr in charge of 
economic policy, admitted last month 
that the IQ70 industrial plan was being 
fulfilled at only half the taiget late wliile 
pioductivitv veas iiKTeasing only one 
third as fast as planned 
A long haish wiiitei undouhtedl) had 
a lot to do with .ill this But the east 
('■eim.iii aiithoiities ,iie not tixillg to 
blame the we.itliei h ii the louiitis's 
l■^ollomlr lailmes lien Nlittag's estie- 
iiieK hank and (iilii.il speei h has now 
been lollovved h\ a spate of .irticles 
lesealiiig i h.ios w.isie and mellu leru \ 
Ml a niimhei ol import.int inchistiies. 
itu hiding e|e< homes, elei trii .il engineei- 
ing, i heiini als .md i oiistuu tion 


Managers of some leading and hitherto 
successful films h.ice come undei fire 
Hen Mittag also .itt.icked the slowness 
with which new products .md processes 
were teaching the pnuhictioii stage, with 
die result th.it east (ierinany was often 
bringing cm the inaiket products aheacK 
well establishc'd 01 even obsolete m other 
c-ountries 

rinaiicial controls will now be made 
moie stringent in an effort to impioce 
" planning discipline" .mioiig factois 
m.m.igeis And there is to be more ideo- 
Ic'gic.d indoctrination aimed .it reducing 
waste and metficicnc \ In cudei to get 
osi'i the present difficulties .is C|uiiklv 
.1' possible, some leadeis base failed for 
.1 reduction of mei-amhitioiis targets But 
thiscouise h.is been lejec ted 1)\ the top 
paitv leaders T'oi good reason 

l'’c)i years now, the east German 
loimnunist regime has been obliged to 
com[>ete with one of the most advanced 


.ind powrirful capitalist countries in the 
woilcl west Germ.inv The\ h.we 
promised their people that east («eim.in\ 
will yet catch up with its western ii\rd 
But aftei initial success in the middle 
and late icjfios. the g.ij) betvsecn the 
living stanclaids m east and west 
Germanv, fai fioni being narrowed, is 
actually widening The s,inic is true of 
the technological gap between the two 
countries Kast German leaders feai th.it 
.m\ relaxation .if then pioduction drice 
will help west Germanv to inciease its 
economic siipenoiity J'hev cannot keeji 
this from then people who watch west 
(leim.m television and know vei\ well 
what IS going on I'liis is wli\ Ileii 
Mittag and otliei e.'st fietman leadeis 
h.ice lefused to lowei then econoinii 
sights .inci whv many east fleiman 
woikeis haye to spend then smimier 
wc*ekends al woik instead of enjoyiig 
this year's gloiioiis siitishine 


THEWORLD 


International Report 


The coalition is dead, 
long live the coalition 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

\\l i\ did Rimioi c|int ’ luily's piiine 
lumistei tinc’w m his h.iiid \eiy sucldeiiK 
Mil Monel.i\ without .icK ismg his cabinet 
.11 consulting his own ji.ii l\ I he le.iscin 
he 'j.ice \..i' th.it intc'iii.il coiill.il' m the 
loiii-paity loalitioii (.died foi .1 iliirin- 
iiiiTilD- ,i showdown, m plainci English 

helween tlie patties and factions to 
clc'lme then coiumitmeiit to .1 coumioii 
.mcl woikahle policy (Jliitirimi rilt .iie 
cmclcmiic in the lustoiy of the centic-left 
co.ihtion They haye .ilwavs ended m a 
highly ejihemeral compromise 

I li.s IS one leason why pculi.'ips 
unjustly, Sigiioi Kiimot is not wicleK 
ric-chtecl with eonim.tting suicide just to 
hung the sejuahhimg factions to then 
senses Whatecer the teal reason, the 
rc'sigii.ilion of this goceinment, which 
recjuireil 70 days to put together and 
has l.istecl h.iieK too, amounts to a 
confession that the Ghiistian Democrat 
party and its paitners, foi all theii 
majoiity, aie congemtally iin.ihle to 
goyern Italy 

Italy h.is not m fact heeii gcweineci 
in .my meaningful sense sincci ic|(>h, if 
not e.iiliei The coalition of Gliristian 


Dciiioc i.its, .Socialists, .Social Dc'iiioc cats 
and Republicans vs.is accepted as the 
citilv jiossihle tyjie of goycinmenl 111 ic)(} }, 
since when theue haci‘ heen ti.ine goceiii- 
iiients I'oi hce seals it was lieaded hy 
.S.giioi ,\ldo Mold I tom the stait it 
vsas bc'dfs illfd hs ideological conflicts 
and peisonal 1 lvalues, hut since tlie 
geneial elections of icitifj, aftei which 
Its goyeiuiiieiits have heen led by .Signoi 
Riimoi, It has encountcied moie sciiocis 
I'xteinal and internal tliilic iilties 

Its own right sving, composed of die 
Social Democials .md saiious f.it tioiis 
.mioiig the Clii'i.stiaii Democrats, seems 
heiit on sabotaging its leforms In 
alliance with forces outside the gosern- 
iiicnt, this wing has sought 10 destioy 
the c ualitioii hy hounding the Socialists 
out of It, 01 reducing them to iiupotenfe 
\t the- 'tart, the ccntie-left experiment 
was toleiatc'd hy the big industrialists, 
who thriuglu that the Socialists, in 
government, would he ahle to guaiantee 
peace m the factories The coalition at 
rhe time owerl not a little to the sym- 
p,ithv of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administration l 4 » even benefited from 



Rumor no longer has it 


Its .illegcd affinity with the Lahoui 
govermiieiit 111 Britain 

All this has changed 'f'he unions, 
now toleiahly united, aie strong Ttieir 
stieiigth dciives bom the c-vei moie 
pressing demand foi leforms Cof the 
adniimstiation, the fiscal system, hous¬ 
ing, education, the fiealth service, justice 
and so on) Gontestation |•clgns The 
hig industrialists have turned against the 
governiiieiit Even IRI and E.NI, tfic 
two big state enterprises, are not cju'ite 
siicli dependable allies as tliey were Part 
of the conflict m the Rumor goveirmient 
was ovei the rcfomis Some ministers, 
such as the Sorial Demociat finance 
mmisgei Signor Prcti, elaiiiiecl that the 
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kt in water before his Rolex does. 


This scuba diver could never 
reach the depth at which a Rolex 
Oyster Submariner would let in 
water. 

In order to test the infallibility 
of the Oyster technique, Profes¬ 
sor Jacques Piccard strapped a 
special experimental Rolex Oyster | 
(mto the outside of his bathyscaph 
'Trieste ’ 

He then submerged to a depth 
of nearly seven wi/es beneath the 
Pacific, where the Rolex was sub¬ 
jected to a pressure of over six 
tons per square inch 

Both the Rolex and Professor 
Piccard were working perfectly 
when the ''I'rieste’surfaced again 

But Professor Piccard wouldn’t 
have been if he’d been on the out¬ 
side, not the inside, of the'Trieste.’ 

One of the Rolex inventions 
which help to make each of our 
watches so waterproof, is the 
Rolex-patented Twinlock Wind¬ 
ing Crown. 

We perform 38 separate opera¬ 
tions on thisWinding Crown alone. 
These are necessary because the 
Crown works exactly like a sub¬ 
marine hatch. actually screwing 
down onto the Oyster case. 

The Oyster case itself is a Rolex 
invention 

It has to be carved out of one solid 
block of hardened Swedish stainless 
steel,or 18ct gold,so that it contains 
no seams which could let in water 
under pressure 

The crystal on our watches is an 
exclusive feature, too. 


■3T 



Because Rolex cases and crystals 
are tooled to such a fine degree of ac¬ 
curacy that each crystal clasps onto 
the lip of each case, making it actu- 
ally grip tighter under pressure. 



^ The movement these three 
safety features guard is called 
the Perpetual. 

It’s a hand-tuned, rotor self¬ 
winding movement 
And we pay for each chrono¬ 
meter movement to be tested by 
one of the Official Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Chronometer Tests 
Here they subject it to 15 days 
and nights in ovens, in refriger¬ 
ators, in various wrist positions, 
checking its accuracy to the nth 
degree at each stage, before 
awarding it their carefully- 
guarded title of 'chronometer.' 

Each Rolex bracelet is also 
made almost entirely by hand. 

On its clasp, you’ll recognise 
the Rolex Crown So will other 
people. 

They’ll also recognise the dis¬ 
tinctive shape of the Oyster case 
itself. 

Maybe now you understand 
why it takes us over a year to 
make each Rolex. 

And why it is that a man like 
Sir Francis Chichester was able 
to rely on one during his solo 
voyage around the world. 

And why Rolex is the official 
watch worn by the pilots of Pan 
American Airways, and the divers 
of many of the world’s navies. 

And why we feel justified in 
saying that each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

You know the feeling. 

w 

ROLEX 

Pictured T%eRolexSubm^ner^-Date InlScL 
gold or stainless stMilwttk matcHttig bracelet. 


coumry could not afford them. Others, 
like the Sooialist minister for the budiget. 
Signor Giblitti, and the Christian Demo¬ 
crat rainJater of laibour. Signor Donat 
Cattin, believe it can. Signor Colombo, 
at the treasury, has remaaned prudently 
uncommitted. 

Since 1968 the international context of 
Italian politics (a factor of very great 
importance here) has changed. With 
the advent of the Nixon administration, 
the Social Democrats (still connected by 
a life-line to the American unions) have 
seen their chance to become a key party 
liy using anti-communist propaganda to 
harass the Socialists. Hence the quarrel 
over the regional governments in Umbria 
and Tuscany. The Socialists have been 
virtually forced by the hostility of the 
Social Democrats into opting for govern¬ 
ment there with the Communists. TTifey 
would have lost face completely had they 
done otherwise 

A coalition in such perpetual conflict 
could only prosper under the leadership 
of a bri'lhant statesman such as De 
Caspien was But the Christian Demo¬ 
crat camp IS torn m two by the rivalry 
for the succession to the presidency of 
the republic in 1971 between Signors 
Moro and Fanfani. Moro now leads a 
large group of factions on the Christian 
Democrat left. Fanfani leads the majority 
on the right In foreign policy they 
'«em to have swopped their earlier lines 
'Ibe differences may be minimal hut 111 
some degree Moro appears to he more 
pio-Arab, Fanfani more pro-American. 
The Social Democrats are fanatically 
pro-Isracl, the Socialists torn miserahlv 
between Arabs and Jews, the Commumst 
party, in opposition, inevitably pro-Arab. 
These international alignments aggravate 
the domestic conflicts. A.s for a solution 
of the crisis, the only suggestion yet 
forthcoming from the parties concenied 
(except the Republiran.s) is to put the 
(oalition together again under Signoi 
Rumor as before 

France and Europe _ 

Pompidou puts his 
lines out 

The German government’s eastern policy 
has run into rough weather at home. All 
the more reason for Herr Brandt to 
appreciate the enthusiastic support he gut 
at the weekend from President Pom¬ 
pidou. The French president lacks his 
predecessor’s tendency to regard France 
as western Europe’s special envoy to the 
communist world. The backing he gave 
Herr Brandt, during his visit to ^nn 
for one of the regular summit meetings 
instituted by President de Gaulle seven 
years ago, was that of an equal, not of a 
sceptical superior. 



M. Pompidou may have had his 
reasons for ibeing partKularlv forth¬ 
coming. The French government is 
concerned Ito ensure that the six countries 
of the European Economic Community 
shall speak with one voice, not six, in the 
negotiations with Britain. I’hes have 
agreed to do so, but it is not unreason¬ 
able in Paris to fear some backsliding 
neither the Germans nor the Italians 
are very much more keen than the 
British are on the wav the EEC's 
agricultural policy has worked out in 
practice. It cost M Pompidou nothing 
to give Herr Brandt his blessing, or to 
let his foreign minister describe Franco- 
German co-operation as the basi.s of 
western Europe It might bring him 
some useful returns 

M Pompidou has been casting lines 
out northward too, however. At his 
press conference last week he warned the 
British firmly that they must fully accept 
the EEC’s financial mechanisms, that 
Britain could not have “ one foot m the 
community and one outside.” But he also 
remarked that Franco-Bntish military 
nuclear co-operation “ is possible, per¬ 
haps even desira:ble ”—though, he 
added, FraAce could not be dragged back 
into Nato by these means. In Bonn he 
returned indirectly to this theme, saying 
that the British and French nuclear 
forces served the security not only of 
thase two countries but of all western 
Europe. The British are being invited to 
spell out more clearly what they mean 
by the thumping hints about “ identical 
defence interests ” that Mr Anthony 
Baiber dropped last week in Luxemburg 
Not that the prospects of early opera¬ 
tional co-operation seem very hopeful. 
Britain remains as firmly loyal to Nato as 
ever, as its new foreign secretary made 
clear in parliament this week ; and 
France’s defence minister, M. Michel 
Debri, fresh from polluting the Pacific 
air last week with another nuclear test, 
declared that he could not envisage 


defence except on a national scale for 
some years to come With the Anglo- 
American agreements on nuclear 
research to be got round, the prospect 
of joint manufacture of the pollutants 
does not look a great deal brighter 



No famous victory 

While the result of last Sunday’s elec¬ 
tions in Cyprus does not give cause for 
alarm, it will hardly go down as a 
famous victory The nght-of-centre 
Unified party led by Mr Glafkos 
Gtendes predictably emerged as the 
dominant party, but it won only 15 out 
of the 35 seats in the (all-Greek) rump 
house of representatives. As the seven 
members of the Progressive Front will 
vote with It on most issues, Cyprus 
should not be rent by parliamentary 
crises. Together, the two parties would 
.have a working majority of nine But the 
communist party, Akel, had put up (for 
.tactical reasons) only nine candidates , 
and all nine were elected. If it had con¬ 
tested all 35 seats, how many would it 
have won ? The communists are still the 
best-drilled and most efficient party in 
the island—notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Mr derides and others to 
weld the Unified party into a cohesive 
political force. 

The corollary of the gams of the Left 
was the eclipse of the right-wing, pro- 
Enosis (union with Greece) party, led by 
Dr Evdokas, a Nicosia psychiatrist. It 
failed to win a single seat. This does 
not mean the death knell of Enosis as a 
romantic conception. It does show that 
the majority of Greek Cypriots have no 
desire to live under the rule of the 
present Greek rovemment. It also tends 
to'deflate the Turkish argument that the 
Greek Cypriots are hell bent on pushing 
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througii Enosis by force majeurc 

But perhaps the most si^ihcant, and 
most disturbing, aspect of the election 
was the low poll—which ahpost 
lertainly helped the ccminiunists. A 
week before polling day President 
Makarios had announced the formation 
of an almost completely new cabinet. 
To some oliservers, thi.s was the ultimate 
in Cypru.s topsy-turvydom. To many 
[leople, it .seemetl conclusive proof that 
the legislature was little more than a 
cipher. Why bother to vote therefore, 
if you could spend the day enjoying the 
Kyrcnia sunshine ’ 

Libya _ 

A knuckle rap 
for foreign oil 


Hard on the heels of Pres dent N'lxon's 
skid last week into what seemed to 
■\iahs an ultra pro-Israel jiosition, the 
l.ihsaii I ijioste (aiiie Peieiiijitoiily last 
Satiiidas eseiiins; all foreign oil iiiaiket- 
itig interests in the (oiintis sseie n.ition- 
.ilised 1 he three iiiajoi companies 
lonicrned aic Esso fAmerican), Shell 
'.■\nglo-l)iiUh), and Itals’s .Xgip Siiue 
I.ihsa is shoit on refineiies the (letiol 
these romjjames distrilnited and sold foi 
l.ibsa’s doniestu use was largeK 
imported .Now the teiminals for this 
iiiconiing oil and the network ol filling 
stations h.ise licen sei/eil and the iinpoit 
and sale of all [letroleiim jiiodiicts is 
being handled b\ the labvan National 
Oil Cloijjoratioii 

This can hardly lie desciibecf as a 
bods blow Od production is not 
.iHeited and such a move was vaguels 
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anticipated - it simply brings Libya into 
line with Algeria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Iran, which all lun their own oil 
distributing trades. In ha]>pier political 
times the change could have been made 
through friendly negotiations. But 
Colonel Qaddafi has consistently said 
that if western policies veer further in 
Israel’s favour the oil companies might 
have to suffei. He could hardly have 
resLsted last week giving them a rap 
on the knuckles. Now, nursing their 
bruises, tliey are wondering if total oil 
nationalisation is not .so much out of the 
question as they have believed. 

Of all oil-producing countrie.s Libya 
IS probably, m fact, the least inclined 
to nationali.se It has virtually no oil- 
skilied men Tlie od companies are 
accused of failing to train up Lihvans 
and timsc now in tiaining in Algeiia 
have a long apprenticeship to serve 
President Nassei has persisfentlv warned 
laliva again.st ovcthasty nationalisations 
of any scut—he does not want his help¬ 
ful iich neighhoui to get into an eraino- 
mit mess So fai, nationalisation has 
not been a favourite word in the Libyan 
levolutionary vocabulaiv Libvamsation 
on the other hand has always been a 
speciality of the house 

Long befoie the levolutioii all iiiipoit 
trade was Liliyanised ''that is to say all 
films had to have "ii jiei cent I.ihy.m 
sliaieholdei's) So yvcii- the hanks Ol 
the foui bank.s that tiled to dodge this 
earliei legislation, tliice toed the line 
silently altei the leyolution ysitile the 
louitli, IJaiclavs IKK), prcfeired oul- 
iiglit nationalisation Meaiiw'hilc lecenl 
deci-ees about iieyy mduslnal projects 
have offeied gciieioiu teims to priyate 
and foreign investois ()nlv projects 
involving national lesources—such as oil 
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and gas—are reserved to the state. 
Private enterprise is free to embark on 
essential construction work as well as to 
set up new industries, and intere,st-free 
loans are offered up to £60,000 for any 
one project. Thus foi an undertaking 
requiring £100,000 capital the private 
investor might have to laise only one- 
third of the sum. 

Similar terms are likely to apply to 
f aiming ventures, these are already- 
catching the interest of several Eurojiean 
firms With £f,o imihon earmarked foi 
.igriculture in their new development 
budget (as against last year’s £i'j mil¬ 
lion) the Libyans are striving to get 
[leople hark to the land But it is only 
with foreign know-liow that Libya's 
huge s.indblown landscape can be 
trained to grow fi-uit 01 raise dairy bcids 
and be given the survey- to imderpin 
surh plans 

Libya [iiofesses lo be a bm field foi 
synipathetii foieign partneisbip But 
gotxlwill could bay should eitliei the 
conflict with Israel deejieii 01—on -ome 
othei count-- unrest start to smouldei 
at home It IS undei sm h proyivc ation- 
that .1 government embarks on the 
instant n.itioii.ilisatioiis las ojijiosed to 
the well-thouglit-ont ones' that oil lom- 
p.imes .uici other (inns feat 

Ciolonel Qaddafi was m Khartoum m 
Nf.iy when ffenei.il .N'emeii 1 went I" 
town with the wlif>les.de natioii.ilisation 
of firms, gieat and sni.ill, hanks .md 
insiiiaiue companies .'\nd he witnessed 
die jiojiulai ovations that the .Sudanese 
leaclei got But tkilonel Qiddali is not. 
like (ieneral Nemeiii, undei stioiig fell 
wing piessiires in his goy-ernment and i- 
more hrmly m the saddle Mis .\rab 
woild jioIk les aie populai and iiis soldi- 
eis m then new little cars look lonteiited 
enough But he is weak on the economic 
fiont I'he rountrv lemains m its post- 
levolution sluinji While haggling gcies 
on about oil prices, oil companies cut 
down activities The oil iigs winking 
last V‘‘ai have been ri*duced by half 
.No new equiinnent is bought .Ml busi¬ 
ness IS at a standstill IiiijMirters an- 
still cancelling orders and merdiants 
making out with old stocks (Jovem- 
inent lulls are not paid 

The pulilication last month of a £200 
million budget mav at last give the 
goy-ernment the courage to stait punip- 
ing the money into the country and 
lestoring business activity Most 
Libyans must hope that it will They 
are a patient jieople but if thev are. too 
long dejjrived cif earning a normal liv¬ 
ing, there could be trouble for Colonel 
Qaddafi—not enough to overthrow 
him hul to fluster him into re.sorting to 
popular erononiic show business on the 
Sudanese model This would be a pity 
since lie has lioth the wit and the money 
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Whether it’s studying nudear physics in Brazil 





or refining oil in Austria, 
IBM makes the job easier 


Not with identical data proce^slng 
programs, but with the same world¬ 
wide fund of technical information 
and experience available to IBM sys¬ 
tems engineers around the world 
In Brazil, for example, our systems 
engineer drew upon the work of other 
IBM engineers to develop a new data 
processing system One which can 
work out thousands of complicated 
calculations on experimental data 
within minutes 

So that scientists can prove or dis¬ 
prove the validity of a theory in days 
instead of months With greater pre¬ 
cision, and without human error 
In the same way, our systems engi¬ 
neer in Austria drew upon IBM’s world¬ 
wide resources for an oil refinery 
He helped set up a computer system 
to control the refining of oil so that 
no matter which grades ol crude oil 
are used, the end product is of a con¬ 
sistently high quality 

Vou see, when it comes to solving 
data processing problems, IBM people 
in the United Kingdom are ready to 
bring you the latest in computer tech¬ 
nology And a world of experience 
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How can three London Boroughs all speak 
at once to the same computer? 



Three Loneldn hotouijhs-- 
Uexley, tireenwich tind Southwark 
pi opot>e to share an ICT 4 - 70 , real-time 
computet system 

They also expect to remain on 
speaking terms, both with each other 
and with the computer 

The town halls and other council 
offices will have their own diiect 
terminal connections with the cential 
processor, for immediate interroiiation 
or updatint; of hies They can all speak 
at once, if they feel like it. 

K’L’s System 4 is becomini; very 
popular in local government 
Coventry t'oi poration, whose duties 


include managing the City bus service, 
has al-so ordered a large 4-70 system 
These will be the most powerful single 
computers owned by local authorities 
in this country 

A great virtue of ICL System 4 
is Its real-time capability 

It allows the widely distributed 
council departments to communicate 
directly with the machine and 
also allows freedom of thought foi 
future plans 

This featute was also attractive 
to the City of Westminster and the 
Royal Borough of Kensington and 
f ‘.hclsea, who will be replacing their 


present System 4-30 machine with an 
I( 3 L 4-50 tor their advanced needs in 
the future- to provide a better service 
to the community 

System 4 ’s great power and 
proven software will allow councils to 
take a broadei view of then activities 
They can establish a data-ba.se 
and set up more efficient management 
intoimation systems 

The.se ICL S\ stem 4 m.ichines 
will do practicallv every¬ 
thing lor the ratepayers— 
except pav the rates But 
at least they will see the 
money's well spent' 



International Computers 
Europe’s world-class computer company 
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Watch out for 
the generals 


The future of Mr Deniirel, the Turkish 
prune minister, still hangs in the balance 
The crisis, which came to a head three 
weeks ago when the government was 
forced to impose martial law in Istanbul 
and the neighbouring province of 
Kocaeli, has al^ted in intensity, but it is 
far from over. Amendments to the 
trade union law sparked off the demon¬ 
strations by workers in which three were 
killed and some soo injured. They arc 
not Ijeing withdrawn and opposition to 
them IS mounting The government’s 
purpose was to limit the influence of 
DISK, the extreme le'ft-wing federation 
of unions, but its actions are being 
regarded as an attempt to bring all 
unions under government control. 

But the discontent m Turkish life 
goes deeper The rising cost of living 
has affected all classes, and Mr 
Deiuirel’s budget, which was hnally 
pa.ssed last month, impo.ses further taxes 
On a wide range of goods and services 
to pay for the increase in civil service 
salaries The students have kept up their 
agitation for university reforms and their 
denionstiations against the gov'ernnient 
because of its commitment to the fTnited 
States Tile police have been reacting 
more fiercely to the disturliances 

It has been rumoured that the army 
Is preparing to step in again, as it did 
in i9bo, and there have Ijeen suggestions 
that the national security council, in 
which the service chiefs sit with the 
president, prime minister and ceitain 
other ministers in an advisory capacity, 
should bf granted executive fxjwer This 
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Demiral can't count on Justice 


solution was promptly rejected by Mr 
Ismet Inbnii, the veteran leader of the 
People's Republican party Mr Demirel 
has also made it clear that he does 
not want the army meddling in politics 
again But the army is increasingly con¬ 
cerned about the way Turkisih political 
life IS polarising into a struggle between 
the extreme right and the extierne left 
and about violent factional clashes 

If Mr Demirel could rely on die 
loyalty of his own Justice part^, his 
position in parliament would be strong 
enough to see him through the present 
crisis But he cannot. By expelling a 
fuither 26 right-wing depulties from the 
party, including Mr Bilgic and the son of 
the former prime minister, Mr Menderes, 
Mr Demirel has left himself with a 
majority of only 11 in the national 
assembly , and the liberal wing of the 
party has said that he ought to resign 

Mr Deniirel's troubles have been 
deepened by accu.sations that two of his 
brothers have received huge loans from 
the state agncultural bank A parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry into the affair and Mr 
Demirel's part in it was set up, but 
both houses of parLament voted that it 
diuuld postpone its investigations until 
a court action broug'ht bv Mr Demirel 
against the newspapers which made 
the allegations had been heard The 
constitutional court has now ruled that 
the inquiry should proceed. I'his could 
prove to ‘be another nail in the prime 
minister’s coffin. 

If he d'oes resign, it will be difficult 
for anyone else to reunite the Justice 
party, although some believe that the 
president of the national assembly, Mr 
r'erruh Bozbeyli, could manage it. An 
alternative would be a coalition govern¬ 
ment under independent leaderdiip. But 
unless the polibioians give the country a 
viable government which will tackle 
the country’s economic and social ills, 
the army Tiiight step in again. 



Vietnam _ 

Miracles are still 
di^icult 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

President Nixon’s new enmhasig on the 
need for a negotiated settlement of the 
svar and his appointment of Ambassador 
David Bruce to head the American dele¬ 
gation to the Paris peace talks have pro¬ 
voked a flurry of rumour and specula¬ 
tion in Saigon. The South Vietnamese 
have always worried most about how 
firmly the Americans are committed to 
the principle that there should be no 
American attempt to impose a coalition 
government in South Vietnam. But Mr 
Nixon’s assurances that he will do no 
such thing and that all he is suggesting 
IS that the Vietcong should be allowed 
to compete for power through elections 
have not allayed Saigon’s suspicions 

Many South Vietnamese find it hard 
to believe that American policy can be 
as straightforward as that. This is partly 
because the Vietnamese are inclined to 
take a conspiratorial view of politics 
and interpret public statements as a 
camouflage for private intentions. But 
it IS mainly because the South Viet¬ 
namese understand only too well that 
then conditions for a settlement are at 
present irreconcilable with those of 
North Vietnam. As one Saigon paper 
put it this week, the United States “ has 
to put forth a proposal that can satisfy 
both Hanoi and Saigon. And this 
miracle still seems to be very difficult ” 

It IS thus logical, if incorrect, for 
nervous South Vietnamese to assume 
that if the Americans are again talking 
enthusiastically about negotiations, while 
Hanoi has not shifted from its original 
stand, thi.s must be because they are 
ready to soften Saigon’s demands. 

This explains why the Saigon press 
made too much out of the recent 
remarks of the American Secrctarv of 
State, Mr Rogers, albout the likely 
balance of forces between the Vietcong 
and the government side in any peace¬ 
ful settlement. They were particularly 
a'larmed by one ambiguous remark he 
made in a speech delivered in San 
Francisco last week " The communists 
may decide it is in their best interests 
to negotiate an agreement which gives 
them representation proportionate to 
their members." Many of the capital’s 
dailies took the Rogers statement to 
mean American backing for a coalition 
government with 20 per cent Vietcong 
representation ; they were promptly con¬ 
fiscated by the information ministry. 

The idea that the Cairtbodian inter¬ 
vention might force Hanoi to negotiate 
has never been widely accepted here. 
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Thieu (right) makes his points to Hogars and Ambassador Bunker (left) 


Saig'on's view is that the v ai is at a 
i rucial state militarily and that South 
Vietnam must keep up the pressure 
Some ministers can be heard saying that 
for the first time they really believe that 
something approaching victory can be 
won if only South Vietnam wiH exert 
Itself foi two more years They argue 
that the time to talk to Hanoi is when 
sour own sufjeriority is clear, and not 
before 

All the same, Vice-President Nguyen 
Cao Ky has been making some unusu¬ 
ally conciliatory noises. He even said 
on Saturday that he would accept a 
communist president of South Vietnam, 
“ if the communists were strong enough 
to get him elected through really free, 
internationally supervised elections." 
That, of course, is a very remote possi¬ 
bility What Marshal Ky appeared to 
be saying was that the South Vietnamese 
will accept a jxipular verdict, but not 
an imposed solution 

As for President Thieu he is now far 
tfX) good a diplomat to tell Mr Rogers 
or any other senior American official 
that he is more interested in fighting 
than talking But certainly his main 
interest now is in getting the Americans 
to agree to give South Vietnam more aid 
so that It can go on fighting President 
Thieu had two points to make to Mr 
Rogers The first was that the American 
withdrawal must be balanced by 
increased military aid to Saigon The 
second was that lower spending by the 
.American forces plus the increasing cost 
of South Vietnam’s expanding army 
have create^, a budgetary gap that only 
American economic aid can fiU. 

But there are sceptics in the American 
embassy Some American officials 
lielicve that Saigon wants too much 
fancy military hardware. Some say that 
Saigon should try to put its own econo¬ 
mic house in order without always 


shouting for the good old dollar lifebelt. 
But the fact is that the economic situa¬ 
tion IS potentially very dangerous, and 
the ones who are most hurt by runaway 
inflation are those on whom the govern¬ 
ment most depiends—poorly paid sol¬ 
diers and civil servants (Opposition 
group.s m Saigon are p'laying upon popu¬ 
lar discontent stemming from the 
economic crisis 

This week the government announced 
a new “selective devahiatinu ” designed 
to encourage exports without injuring 
consumers Apart from such limited 
measures, left to their own resources the 
South Vietnamese could only cope with 
the situation by increased taxation and 
an austerity campaign that would make 
life still harder foi -city-dwellers and 
could undemnne President I'hieu's 
jiohtical position It was this po.ssibilitv 
that fiersuaded Mr .\ixon to set aside 
the doubts of those who believe that 
.South Vietnam is lelving too heavily on 
.Ameriian aid After leaving Saigon Mi 
Rogers said that America would give 
South Vietnam an additional $ioo mil¬ 
lion in the new fiscal vear 

Japan 

Communism with 
a democratic face 

Japan’s communist party is out to prove 
that it IS a communist party of a new 
democratic breed. Last week, as the 
first step ‘in an image-building campaign, 
the party opened the doors of its tradi¬ 
tionally secret congress for the first time 
in its 48-year history. The congress went 
on to commit the party to seek power 
by winning vote.s and to remain indepen¬ 
dent of both ^oscow and Peking 

The communists’ vision of their role 


in parliamentary politics could hardiv 
lie faulted They declared that they 
have no intention of monopolising 
government when they come to power 
and will resjiect freedom of speech, 
publication, association, assembly and 
religion. But procedures at the congress 
showed that their metamorphosis into 
democrats has a way to go. The 947 
delegates voted unanimously to approve 
a new party constitution which will 
tighten control over the party by an 
expanded presidium and increase the 
jiersonal piower of the party leader, Mr 
Kenji Miyamoto. Mr Miyamoto 
promised, however, that the stereotype 
of the hard-faced party apparatchik will 
be changed ; be pointed to the selection 
of a 4g-year-old Tokyo University 
graduate, Mr Tetsuzo Fuwa, for the new 
post of party chief secretary as an 
example of the new-stylc coimiiunist 
The party’s decision to concentrate on 
election drives followrs a ir,-year 
struggle to strengthen the party- 
organisation. Party membership ti.is 
increased ten-fold since 19551 to an 
estimated 300,000 and party finances 
are reported to be in better shape than 
ever before With only 14 members 
in the Diet, the part’v is still tiny 'in 
parliamentary terms But it won a 
million more votes and almost trebled 
its representation in Decembers general 
election and scored again in Ajiril when 
the communist mayor of Kyoto was 
re-elected with an increased majoiits 
The next important electoral test for 
the communists will be in Tokyo next 
April when the present socialist governor. 
Dr Minobe, is expected to win Iiands 
down with both socialist and communist 
backing, l.ast week the communists 
denounced a socialist proposal to join 
forces with the two more conservative 
opjiosition parties, Komeito and the 
DemocratiL Socialists, in Dhc Tokyo 
campaign but they did nut rule out 
co-operation altogether 

For all then levisionist appiuach to 
domestic jiolitics, the Japanese com¬ 
munists have some revolutionary friends 
abroad. I'he North Vietname.se and 
North Korean communist parties both 
planncxl to send observers to the Tokyo 
congress but were refused visas by the 
government The Japanese comniumsts 
are still feuding with Ku.ssia after a 
break some seven years ago, mainJv 
becau.se Moscow continues to supjjort a 
splinter group of Japane.se communists. 
Relations with the Oiinese went sour 
during the cultural resolution and have 
not improved since, because Peking 
supports its own faction of Japanese 
maoists Mr Miyamoto told the congress 
that he hopes for a return to normality 
with both conunumst giants But mean¬ 
while the Japanese communists will 
go’cheir own. idiosyncratic way 
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Mexico 

The peasants' 
president 

Everyone knew wtio was going to w,in 
Mexico’s preMcleiitial election latit Sun¬ 
day and Sr I-icenciado Echeverria 
Alvarez and his supporters started cele- 
hrating long before the first results were 
made public. Early figures suggest that 
Si Echeverria has [xiUed about eight 
times as many' votes as his opponent, 
Sr Gonzalez Morfin of the conservative 
•National Action party. By Mexican 
standards, the opposition has done weH. 
It looks as if Sr Morfin has won twice 
as many votes as his party's last presi¬ 
dential candidate. But he had no chance 
of overturning the huge electoral band¬ 
wagon of the ruling Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party (PRI). 

The PRI has virtually monopolisetf 
power since it was created in iqaq It 
IS less a party than a way of life, and 
there is no future for a trade unionist oi 
^official wlio doe.s not belong to it. That 
IS one reason why the Mexican writer 
Octavio Paz called his country an 
“ impersonal dictatorship ” The othei 
IS that ( aufhllitmo —the I/atin American 
cult of pcnsonalitv—is lefresbmgly absent 
fiom Mexican politics Tlie president 
(.in lule only for a single six-year term 
and IS norinally chosen foi bis appeal 
to the party Ixisses 

Sr Echeverria is veiy much a man 
from the mac lime Of middle-class 
origins, he climbed through the ranks 
of the party secrctaiiat and the ministry 
of ecliic.ition to become inmi-rte- of the 
intenoi undei Piesident Ilia/ Gixlaz /\s 
the man lesponsible foi the police, he 
was widely blamed for the brutal hand¬ 
ling of student rioteis m Gctobei, i()b8 
But he is moie than a party strong man 

He began to prove Chat eailier this 
seal as he waged one of the most vigorous 
elec toral cain|xiigns in Mexican history, 
rills was the hrst time in his life that 
lie had had to face an election, and he 
(ani[ia!gned as if he reallv believed his 
job depended cm it He moyed at a 
breakneck pace from the dustv plains of 
5 >onora to the steamy jungles of Chiapas 
and Quintana Roo, kissing babies, mak¬ 
ing sj^eec lies, shaking liancls Several of 
Ills aides dropped off with iieait attacks 
or heat exhaustion along the way This 
was more tlian an attempt to cieate a 
national image It was an attempt to 
prove Ins concern for the peasants who 
have missed out on the benefits of 
Mexico's rapid industrf^ growth. 

Sr Echeveiria's strongest suppoiteis 
belong to the paity'.s pea.sant section, 
the N'aticjnal Farmers' Confedeiation 
(CNC) The thief of the C.NC, .Sr (Ibmez 



Echeverria picks the winner 


Villanueva, worked hard to get Sr 
Echeverria nominated as the party's 
presidential candidate late 'last year. So 
It IS very much in Sr Echeverria’s interest 
to project himself as a man. who will 
act as the “ peasants' president.” 

A youngish father of eight, he appeals 
to popular conserv'atism when he in.sists 
that birth control is wi-ong and that 
Mexico must make looni for new 
mouths He has a grandiose plan for 
“ internal colonisation," and talks of 
shifting land-hungiy faimcrs from the 
intenoi to fishing commumtie... on the 
shores of the Gulf and the Pacific ocean 
He will speed up the last stages of the 
land icforiii programme He has prom¬ 
ised easier credit for small fanners, nesw 
highways into backward piovinccs, and 
new irrigation projects And he wants 
to end the rcmrentratioii of mdustiy 
around Mexico Gitv, Ciiiadalajara, and 
the .cVinencan iMirder But all this mav 
he easier to piomise than pcrfonii 

Canada _ 

Dividing the world 
by six 

FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 

,lt may be significant that those who have 
been most hitmgly critical of Canada's 
recent foieign policies have turned out 
to be among the gentlest apprai.sers of 
the SIX booklets published by the 
'I'rudeau government under the title 
“ Foreign policy for Canadians ” Their 
gentleness may be due to perverse 
gratification at having their worst suspi¬ 
cions confirmed. More fairly, they would 
concede that the 200 pages contain more 
.fioiiest glimpses of how a government 
reallv makes its mind than has ever 


been giyien in g white paper.- . 

This policy review, which has gone 
on ever since Mr 'Trudeau came to 
power in 1968, lists Canada’s six main 
national objectives in order pf priority 
and then applies them abroad. The 
.prcxiess stems from Mr Trudeau’s logical 
professorial mind and is a world away 
from what the review itself calls “ the 
helpful fixer ” role which Canada played 
under Lester Pearson. The question is 
whether any country can decide ahead 
of any situation that “ Economic 
Growth ” is more important than 
“ Social Justice ” which in turn ranks 
above “ ^curity and Independence.” 

What at any rate is obvious is that 
the trade officials exert enormous 
influence in the present Canadian gov¬ 
ernment and allow no complacency 
about Canada's favourable trade balance 
which in the first five months of thi.s 
year exceeded $1,000 million. The 
booklets on the Pacific and Latin 
.America are dominated by talk of bigger 
markets. But trade talk also overshadows 
policies in Europe and, more arguably 
still, in southern Africa. There the 
government thinks it has done its job 
by “ recxinciling ” Canadian business¬ 
men’s interest in the booming South 
African economy with the chuiclimeirs 
abhorrence of apartheid ; it has dipped 
a little towards social justice, removed 
government investment of $4 imllion in 
■a South African .synthetics firm and 
promised to establish a high commission 
in Lusaka By its own lules of logical 
thinking it should lean further towards 
independent Africa because Canadian 
trade north of the Zambesi is growing 
faster than it is to the south. 

But Canada definitely will not with¬ 
draw from it.s Nato commitment, al¬ 
though this has shrunk this summer to 
a 2,800-man mechanised battle group 
and three Starfighter squadrons which 
are .soon to abandon their nuclear strike 
role. Canada thinks it can help to bring 
about a European detente, especially 
since Mr Sharp visited Rumania and 
.Jugoslavia : this is an interesting refur¬ 
bishing of the old “ golden hinge ” stance 
of Canada between Europe and the 
United States. That particular relation- 
•ship IS more modestly restated in terms 
of Canada needing Europe as a counter¬ 
vailing force against the increasingly 
strong pull of the United States. 

Canada will be as wary as ever of 
other security alliances, either in Asia 
or Latin America, although it is moving 
■in many other ways closer into the 
American heniispheie And the promise 
that he will increase foreign aid next 
year by 16 |)er cent has helped to per¬ 
suade Canadians that Mr Trudeau’s 
government is no more isolationist than 
Mr Pearson’s was, but is simply' trying 
to'be more rational. 
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Nickel is sped to Falconbndge’s global customers over many routes, 
continents, oceans, seas 

Speedy deliveries, reliable deliveries—these are the customers' needs 
And Its own sleek ocean-going freighter, MfV Falcon, is just one innovating 
way Falconbridge shortens the time of getting nickel to woild markets 

Falconbridge—miner, smelter, refiner and international marketer of nickel— 
and the growing hub of an international group of mining and 
industrial companies, a group that produces many basic products 
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How to keep a plant project going 
when the going gets tough. 


We did It at Bandar Shahpur, Iran, on 
the edge of a tidal mudflat. As manag¬ 
ing contractor for Shahpur Chemical 
Company's giant 6-unit fertilizer com¬ 
plex, we kept things going despite 
several unexpected obstacles ... like 
a sterling devaluation, which affected 
protect financing .. French disorders 
and strikes, which along with dock 
strikes in Britain and the U.S., held up 
equipment and the closing of the 
Suez Canal, which meant finding 
other ways to bring needed materials 
to the site. 


And to keep things going, we're co¬ 
ordinating the efforts of 15 inter¬ 
national engineering firms and hun¬ 
dreds of fabricators and suppliers; 
administering international loan agree¬ 
ments in 7 different countries; and 
constructing the entire complex, 
managing a peak work force of 3,500. 

So if you're planning to build a ferti¬ 
lizer plant on the edge of a tidal mud- 
flat ... or anywhere else, for that 
matter, write us or call. We'd like to 
keep things going for you. 


THE M W KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK ■ THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY, LIMITED. 
TORONrO ■ SOCIETE KELLOOG. PARIS ■ DEUTSCHE KELLOGG INDUSTRIEBAU, GmbH, 
DUSSBLDORF ■ KE LLOGO IRAN. INC , TEHRAN ■ KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORATION. SYDNEY 
■ KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, BUENOS AIRES ■ CTA PULLMAN, S A -DIVISION 
KELLOGG, MEXICO CITY ■ KELLOGG TECHNICAL SERVICES COMPANY, TOKYO 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET, LONDON, WtM 2A0 

■ A Subsidtsfjf of ■ 

Pullman Incorporated 
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Initiative lost in a cloud 
of communications 


( )n tlu* f.itw* nf :t, Vi\f»ii 

(1 fiis nwri Vtjcldir |»i>li(\ 

A ( look t! i\ «*'• .) iiioi t oni ns('(j \ 
c»r v\h.ii h.»v li.i[)j)<*nc(|, liiit il vt'li 
\,ri\ o<lil a (Jilfiol III* 

i‘\pl.jirn*(| lo 

tlicit would 1 m‘ <‘\rt»m«‘ou'' 

and iirrl(*\ant--tlir I*M“'uirnl [)udri- 
<*n< n foi h ansplantiiu; ihc \\ lull* Hou’^r 
fjor io(ii( .ills t'> (uiIiloiMM and hi'^ iiimM'sn 
alioul tlw w.i\ in wluth thr ni'W'- 
:iH*d a Licl fn‘lwrcii liiiii .md i!h pul)|i( . 
laiiMtrj Irin (•> (‘xpi’iimrnl VNith In- 
.iM »dr^ ot V' t'linniiiK a ti(>n 

Mi William Ko^rt^ du Set ret.u\ <il 
Sl.ilf. iiiiriouiK (*d v\hai wa*- m(*aiU to Ik 
I ini|oi Xnifiaan imtiatiM in f)oli(\ ioi 
till' Middle* Last <ui |iMic J",tli 1 lu idea 
'\ Is lo "1*1 Isiai’K tin* I nileel \rali 
Ue‘pul)ll< .iiid |oidaii lo dotkiir a ceMst* 
liM* loi lliM't* montli duTiii'j wlmli llu \ 
we'uM JH L*'>liate* t<»i a [M*ai«‘ si’ltli*nif*iit 
nnde'i du iiispN e*s tin* T inted 

4 ind 0*1 llu* li.i'is nf die S(^uiil\ 
^ ^ouiM il s M*se)liiii(*n o| \')\emliei. Hih 7 
\ol»e>dv t.iouulii tiiai the miLi*iti\<‘ had 
a L’HMt c ham <■ of sui i e’'s I oi it to ha\ i* 
anv at .dl it**|Uii(d tin* \i\on \dmi- 
iii^Ciation to pii*M*i\f the a[)peaian((‘ ot 
lieini: '* (*\e*n-hande‘d a^ helween Isiae‘l:s 
and \ral>s .uid ht;\p(^ pi<;teite»i, the 


WA’ihmqton DC 

S( »\ (I 1 niori to i If hi Ipl III 

\Ir Rol’i*! shf>v\ed IniuM'lf v\e*ll .iware* 
of all this w‘h(*n hi' m.ulf* the* .innounee*- 
ment lie aNo s.ud that this vs,!" 
not the* time to talk about n(*w \nietuan 
iiiiht^us .o’‘i'Ntan(( Im Isi.iel Without 
mue h tlouht the* Xdmini'vtiation wa*' l»\ 
then ve?\ iieatK le^iiiiied to h«ivum to 
oipjils JMite) with moie aiKi.di and 
tithe*? uKiti'iial hut it wanted to ha\e .i 
ni'VN tis at a seillem<*nr lii'-t It aNo 
w.mted to make a l^e^line that woiilil 
milJU*it(* till* hostile \iah leattHMi and 
the d.uiKU’e to \men( an inUne^ts iliat 
leai<*d w ht'n the iii*\t lotmd o 1 aid 
to* Is|a( I (.mie. il it litul to o)m(* 

I he lollowiUi; fev\ d.i\s, hov\e\«*i. 
\ It ld<*d a s(‘i u*s ot {)ronoum 4 ‘m(*nts iiom 
the V\(''t<*in Whitt* House m C^tlifeuma 
MiU'jesliiiL' .1 dille‘i(*nr ni*M»cl «ukI dilU- 
!e*ni rxpet tatioii'' On June '^htii Piesi- 
denl \i\on iet<*i\ed a paits o| news- 
pap(*i puhh'ilit*]^ .uul InOittlt a^liiit' 
e\etiiti\t*s not the mdm.tiN White* 
lleiuse woikmt> pH*****, uiitl iiand(*d tht‘m 
o\(*i to an t'Xcilte'd olikitil team lot a 
lout*, w ide-f.uiL’inu hiielini; on loieiiiii 
j>olu\ C.hiel of the team w is h»'' a'**'!'!- 
.ml !t‘i national setuiit\ alhiii", I )i 
I l<'nr\ K.jsMn!;ei In die eouise oi .in 
expltuiiition ot Middle Ihisi pulus die 


audieiK e* was told 

Wr .in llVIllli te* ( XJ)e I the S(»\ui 
imsiiiM fioin r.i;>|M iH>i so Mint 11 iIk 
kKiscis tail (Ik eoiiihu pilots aiul tin 
M)in)),it pMsonilel hi'ton tliev hr tone 
^o hriiiK « stahlisheil 

k.itliei (\nioUNi\ an eni]>aii>(» wav [)lat t*d 
on dll'* niasM\e amount of maten.il till 
the follow irii» rhiiTsda\ inornmLr |ul\ 
-md—th.it Is, until aflen IVesuleni \ixon 
had aj)peat<‘d on telex oinn in .m mte i 
X ii*x\ with three* eimnenl i oinme'nt.itois 
In the meanlimi' Mi \ivui ru.ide 

ariotlie'i ioii'iL'ii ])olie \ ]jionoun< 4 *me‘iu 
Ills written ii’poii on tlu* ( ainlMulMn 
o[)e'ialion ii[M)n it** (oruliisioa rm |iiMe* 
;olh anel a new luietmi^, this lime f'>i 
the* ueneral White Henise* Piess, was he*ld 
'll t onnei lion w ith 1 hat \t it s« ime [)e<»[jle* 
.isked whe'the*! the* ‘ authoiitx vxIk* 
had talkc*d (»l liettmi^ ifie Ruvsiatis 

(‘Kpelle'd from I'.uYfU h.ul meant 

wliat he* sj.d (hi he*iim a'*ked, he* saiel 
ih.il lu* mi^hi v\( II have us<ul .i mine 
"xxadliim phras<*, hut dial iu* Inid 

*ne\mt what he said 1 he text <»t the 
tU't In lelmti was snH midei einhar‘4e», 
the [lassatres .n hoth jhout the* Mukih* 
wen* onl\ paii^ of miuh Itintrei 

seepiemes ahoul C anilHulM arul \ let 
n.im .md none ol the nialei.al w.i** 

.t\.iilahlt' 111 W.ishmuton llu* next 
lAent wj' Ihe's.dfiit Nixon** tei<*\ I'-Jon 
niU'ix I w rni |ul\ l'*l 

W h\ l*i< sid(*nt N.xon (nose* this toim 
an inU*i\iew' with ihiee (pu'stiouei s lasl- 
ai" an luun on ti‘le\ iMoii, to 'jixe liis 

view* on loieu’ii poh( V te* the puhlu is 

I (jnestion \ nonnat piess lonfeieiue, 
m wlneh .ni\)>od\ wiio ean « .ite h the* 
Pie‘stdent s e\e i .m fuixe .i ko. W(»ukl lx 
nIioih*! \ hirnulcast Npet»t h (tuild lx* 

wiilten m adxaiue* .md the lh(‘sid(*ni 
eoukl le.ul it fi(»m t\p<‘s(iipt oi tele- 
pioinpLei \ i(‘maik that Mi Nix«*n 
made ahoul '' uistani <onim(*m.iix suu- 
I'Osts ih.u he is *^1111 seii'-itixe ai»»»ut the* 
w.i\ lelexision <omine*iit.iioi s puk ov<*i 
Ills spe«»e.lies )iisi alte’i lh(*\ an made* 

\ i( e l*resident \t;new and oilieis on Nli 
Nixon s learn haxe* taken llu* network^ 
to i.isk .ilioui tlu'* I'lte inlcjxjew must 
lia\e he(‘n tlioiu;lil to oflei a wax oui 
Ml .Nixon liad jnihlislu'd Ins wiitien 
lepoil on (i.imhociia die (.la\ IxdoM and 
w.is now pt(i\ iditi!^ hi.s ovMi eoimnentaix 
on It witli ihe help of the three intei- 
x .eweis, x\ho (oukl lie kept imd(*i 
( oritTol inoie e.i'‘ilx llian one 
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How to keep a plant project going 
when the going gets tough. 


We did it at Bandar Shahpur, Iran, on 
the edge of a tidal mudflat. As manag¬ 
ing contractor for Shahpur Chemical 
Company's giant 6-unit fertilizer com¬ 
plex, we kept things going despite 
several unexpected obstacles ... like 
a starling devaluation, which affected 
project financing... French disorders 
and strikes, which along with dock 
strikes in Britain and the U.S., held up 
equipment... and the closing of the 
Suez Canal, which meant finding 
other ways to bring needed materials 
to the site. 


And to keep things going, we're co¬ 
ordinating the efforts of 15 inter¬ 
national engineering firms and hun¬ 
dreds of fabricators and suppliers; 
administering international loanagree- 
ments in 7 different countries; and 
constructing the entire complex, 
managing a peak work force of 3,500. 

So if you're planning to build a ferti¬ 
lizer plant on the edge of a tidal mud- 
flat ... or anywhere else, for that 
matter, write us or call. We'd like to 
keep things going for you. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON, WIM 2AD 


THE M W KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK ■ THBCANAUAN KELLOTO COMPANY. UNITED. 
TORONTO ■ SOaETE KELLOGG. PARIS ■ DEUTSCHE IWLLOGO INDUStIuEBAU, G m.b H.. 
DUSSBLDORF ■ KELLOGG IRAN. INC .TEHRAN ■ KELLOGGOVERS^CORPORATION.SYDNEY 
■ KELI^G PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION. BUENOS AIRES ■ E^PULLMAN. S.A..blVlSION 
lULLO^. MEXICO CITY ■ KELLOGG TECHmCAL S^WCS COMPANY, TOKYO. 
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Washington, DC 


On the taco of :t. President .\i\on has 
torpedoed his own Middle Kast jiolics 
A closer look c;ives a inoie confused view 
of what has happened, but it still ajipears 
\cr\ odd Perhaps it cannot be 
explained fulK without refeience to 
thinirs that idealK would be extianeous 
•ind iireles.int—tlie Piesidcnt's picfci- 
ence for transplaiitmn the White flouse 
penodicallv to California and his uneasi¬ 
ness about the was in which the news 
media i>et between hiiii and the publit, 
(atisine liiiii to expeiiinent with his 
■ nodes of (oininunication 

Mr VNilliain Roirers, the Secictais of 
State, annouiued what was meant to be 
.1 ina)or .Xiiiet iCan initl.itise ill policv foi 
the Middle Kast on June y",th I be idea 
was to !;ei Isi.iel, the I'nited Arab 
Itejiublir and Joulan to declare a tease 
hre foi thiee months, duIln.^ which the\ 
would nettotuite foi a peace settlenient 
nndei the auspices tif the Lbiitcd 
Xatioiis and on the basis of the Security 
tkiuntil’s lesolution of Novenibei, nihv 
\obodv tlioui’lit that the mitiatise had 
.1 ttre.it I hance of suet css I'oi it to have 
.in\ at .ill iec|uiietl the Xixon Adtni- 
nistration to pieseixe the appearance of 
bem^ " eveii-lianded " as between Isiaelis 
and Aiabs and Kg\pt‘s protectoi, the 


So\ .et I ’nion, to he beljiful 

Mr Roiteis showed himself well awaie 
of all this when he made the aiinouiice- 
iiienl He also s.nd that this was 
not the time tti talk .ibout new Xnierican 
mibtars assistance for Israel Without 
milt h doubt the Administiation was bv 
then vers neatly resiftned to havitift to 
supply Isiael with more aim aft and 
otlier material, but it wanted to have a 
new tis at a settlement hist It also 
wanted to make a gesture that would 
mitigate the hostile Aiab leaction and 
the damage to American mteiests that 
r. feared when the next round ol aitl 
loi Isiael came, if it had to come 

The following few days, howesei, 
\ leltled a senes of proiiounienicnts from 
the Western White House in Clahftirnia 
suggesting .1 clifTeierit mood and diffe¬ 
rent expectations On June 26th Piesi- 
dent Xixon received a parts of news- 
papei publisheis and broadcasting 
exetutises, not the sudmais White 
House working press, and handed them 
over to an exalted oHitial team lor a 
long, wide-ianging briefing on foreign 
policy Chief of tlie te.im was hi& a.ssist- 
ant foi national secunts aflaiis. III 
Henrs Kissinger In the course of an 
explanation of Middle Kast police the 


audience was told 

We are trying to expel the Soviet nulitais 
picsciici [from Egypt] nen s<> much tin 
,icKisrrs. but the eiUTib,it pilots anil iht 
conib.it pc‘rscinn<‘l, before ihes' beccime 
so firmly esrablitiheil 

Rather curiously an embargo was placed 
on this massive amount of material till 
the following Thursday morning, JuK 
2nd—that is, until after President .Xixon 
had appeared on television in .in inlet- 
view w'lth three eminent commciitatois 
In the meantime Mr X'lxon made 
anothei foreign jiolicv pninounc ement, 
his written rejiort on the CUrnhodran 
operation upon its conclusion on June 
;oth and .t new briehng, this tune foi 
the general White blouse Prc.ss, was held 
an connection with that .At it some people- 
asked wbethei the ‘‘authoiilv ' who 
had talked of getting the Russians 
“ e.xpelled from Egypt had meant 
w'hat he said On hemg asked, he said 
that he might well have used a more 
“ waffling' phrase, but th.it he had 
meant what he s.ud The text of the 
Inst briehng was still undci embargo, 
the passages in both ibout the Middle 
Kast were onlv paits of much longer 
secjuences about Clatnliodia and Viet¬ 
nam and none of the mateiial was 
available in Washington. 'I he nex-t 
event was Piesicleiit Xixon s television 
interview on July isi 

W hv President Xixon chose this fonn, 
an mtciview with three cjuestioners last¬ 
ing an lioui oil television, m give Ins 
views on foieigii policy to the public is 
a cpiestion .A noiinal press conference, 
in wtiiili anybody who can catch the 
Picsiclent s eve can have a go, would be 
shorter .A broadcast speech coultl be 
wiitten 111 advance and the President 
could lead it from tyjjesciipt 01 tele- 
prompter. A remark that Mi .Xixon 
made about “ instant coriiiiientarv ' sug¬ 
gests diat he is still sensitive about the 
wav television commentators pick ovei 
his speeches gist .ifiei thev are made 
\ ice President .Agnew and others on Mi 
Xixon’s team h.ive uken the networks 
to task about this The interview must 
have been thought to ciffer a way out . 
Mi Xixon had published his written 
leport on Cambodia the day before and 
was now providing Ins own commentary 
on it with 'the help of the three uifff-, 
viewers, who could be kept 
control more easily than one. , .jj 
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A difficulty with the ordinary large 
press conference, the President said, was 
that “ an individual doesn’t get to f^low 
up a question,” but his technique of 
managing -this interview gave little 
encouragement to fOlIow-up questions, 
either. He made his answers mostly long 
and, as the interview went on, they grew 
longer, leaving the interviewers less and 
less chance to influence the direction of 
his talk. His handling was extremely 
skilful , he did a suped} lawyer’s job and 
doubtless carried the majority of viewers 
with 'him. It was late, and time was 
getting short, when he was asked what he 
thought of an article by Mr George Ball 
criticising his Administration on the 
ground that, preoccupied with South-east 
Asia, It was letting the Soviet Union 
gain dominance over the Middle Blast. 
This IS a criticism that Mr Nixon parti¬ 
cularly resents and he was tart about 
Mr Ball, a man who had influence over 
many aspects of President Johnson’s 
foreign policy, 'save only in Vietnam, 
when he was Under Secretary of State. 

Emphatically and with truth Presi¬ 
dent Nixon repudiated any inclination 
to foiget or neglect the Middle East or 
the Russian intervention there. Edioing 
one of the still, at that moment, unpub¬ 
lished briefings of the week he compared 
the Middle East today to the Balkans 
before the first world war : it was “ ter¬ 
ribly dangerous ” In explaining this he 
used some phrases that decidedly did 
not help the chances of succe.ss of the 
diplomatic initiative announced only a 
few days before by his Secretary of 
State. He called the United Arab 
Republic Israel's “ aggressive neigh¬ 
bours ” and the Palestinian Arab guer¬ 
rillas “ sufier-radicals ’’ and said that the 
Arab countries “ want to drive Israel 
into the sea.” The balance of power 
must not be upset, he said, and this 
meant that “ we will do what is neces¬ 
sary to maintain IsraeTs strength vis-a- 
vis Its neighlxjurs ” So much for the 
idea of the United States as disinte¬ 
rested mediator. Finally Mr Nixon 
described the situation in the Middle 
East as more dangerous tlian that in 
Vietnam “ liecause it involves—and that 
IS not the case in Vietnam—a collision 
of die superpowers.” Before, there had 
been talk only of the latent danger of 
such a collision ' it was, and is, hard to 
believe that he meant to say that the 
collision was upon us. 

This was Mr Nixon live on television 
in the last minutes of a strenuous hour 
of talk. He meant to say, and did say, 
that It was in the interest of the Soviet 
Union and the United States “ to work 
together to bring this particular danger 
spot under control.” However, the 
various newsmaking episodes of the 
week in 'the Western White House had 
been managed in such a way that the 


reporta of his broadcast were followed, 
a day later, by reports of the other 
wamnigB against the growth ot Soviet 
power in the Middle East and the desire 
to see it “ expelled ” from Egypt. Natur¬ 
ally tiiere have been explanations since 
that the United States is not thinking of 
sending troops to do the job, as indeed 
it is not : but, if the object cannot be 
secured by force, the chance of securing 
it by persuasion is not likely to have 
been enhanced by the inappropriate 
choice of words. 

It may be, however, that while all this 
careless talk was accumulating the real 
situation between Egypt and Israel was 
in fact going downhill so fast that before 
■words could be eaten they were found to 
be justified. In truth the Nixon Admi¬ 
nistration had two preoccupations at the 
moment when Mr Rogers took his dip- 
ilomatic initiative ■ the one, to bring the 
contending middle eastern countries 
together; the other' to let Moscow know 
that the United States would not stand 
idly by while Soviet power was used to 
turn Israel into the underdog. Mr 
Rogers put the emphasis on the first 
jKiint. President Nixon and Dr Ki.s- 
singer, brooding from San Clemente on 
the bigger trouble that the future might 
hold, put it on the second. And while 
they were at it the Egyptian capacity to 
shoot down Israeli aircraft was creeping 
closer to the line of the Suez Canal. 

Hitherto it was supposed that the suc¬ 
cessive Soviet steps that have provided 
President Nasser with an efficient air 
defence system belonged to one set of 
decisions, taken in January to save the 
Nasser government from collapse under 
the deep Israeli bombing. The hope was 
that the Russians, while protecting the 
Nile valley, would stay away from the 
Suez Canal, where Israel could there¬ 
fore retain air control. The loss of three 
Israeli aircraft, thought to be Phantoms, 
last -week is taken to mean that the Rus¬ 
sians are not stopping where it was 
hoped that they would stop. What 
General Bar-I.,ev said in Jerusalem 
about the speed and extent of the new 
Soviet moves in the air defence of Egypt 
is taken in Washington to be substanti¬ 
ally accurate. The pace has quickened 
and the moment when American action 
.will be needed to maintain the balance 
in Israel’s favour has come close. 

Unfortunately few people suppose 
that more Phantoms and more Skyhawks 
will put things right for long unless a 
political change is somehow achieved. 
Demonstrably, the Russians can go on - 
making thinp hotter for Israel if they 
choose. T)hus it ha^t.'f}eoome a question 
hardly of expelling die Russians, but of 
getting theim to draw a line—^a task 
eitner .for persuasibn, or for deterrence, 
two courses 'between atihich the Nixon 
Administration has' 9 isibly still to choose. 


Budget deadlines 

The United States entered the 1971 
fiscal year on July ist with the ceiling 
which holds down the national debt 
lifted temporarily to $395 billion (a 
figure which will probably be touch^ 
next April) and permanently to $380 
billion from $377 and $365 billion res¬ 
pectively ; with no appropriations for 
the new fiscal year yet approved finally 
by Congress; with the unpopular sur¬ 
tax, or war tax, finally lapsed after only 
27 months of existence and with other 
income tax reliefs coming in; and with 
estimated deficits for the fiscal year just 
ended of around $3 billion and for the 
one just beginning of at least $i 3 bil¬ 
lion, instead of the surplus of $3.2 
billion which was achieved in 1969 and 
the surpluses of $1.5 and of $1.3 billion 
which were estimated in January for 

1970 and 1971. 

To observers such as the experts on 
various congressional committees the 

1971 estimate still looks extremelv opti¬ 
mistic; in their view a deficit of near 
$ 10 billion on June 30th next is more 
likely. This is more than appears desir¬ 
able under present economic conditions, 
especially since such a deficit would 
mean heavy government borrowing and 
could make credit even tighter than it 
IS at present. 'I hose who forecast a 
large deficit do so partly because tax 
revenues, already running below fore¬ 
casts as a result of the decline in earn¬ 
ings and profits caused by the recession, 
will probably fall off still further. More 
important. Congress shows no sign of 
approving more than one or two of the 
additions to government income on 
which the President based his forecasts. 
His proposed tax on lead u.sed in jjetrol, 
an anti-pollution measure as well as a 
revenue-raising one, is being ignoied 
and so apparently is his request for an 
acceleration in the collection of estate 
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Tem-tattttr; saved again 



These securities heve beert offered and sold outside the United States of America This advartlsement appears as a matter of record only 


$75,000,000 

PepsiCo Capital Corporation N.V. 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Loan Notes 1980 

guaranteed by 

PepsiCo, Inc. 


Bankers Truat Intarnational 

LimitBii 


S. G. Warburg 0 Co. 

Linitatf 


Drasdnar Bank 

AMiengeBillBehatl 


Kradiatbank S.A. Luxambourgeoiaa 


Waatarn Annarican Bank (Europa) 

LiHIltBd 


Banca Nazionala dal Lavoro 


Union Bank of Switzorland (Undorwritora) 

LiMiiad 


BNS International (Unitad Kingdom) 

LimiMil 


Allan h Company 

liicorgeHMd 


Burkhardt ft Co. 


Canadian Imperial Bank of Commorce 


Morrill Lynch, Pierce, Fanner ft Smith 

SBCMritiet Undetwriur * iMited 


Henry Anabachar ft Co. 

LimiMd 


American Exprosa Securities S.A. 

LimiMd 

Astaire ft Co. Julius Baer International Bank of America, S.A. 

LimlMd 

Banque du Benelux S.A. Banqua du Benelux-La Luxembourgooise S.A. Banqua Europdanne da Tokyo S.A. 

Banqua Franpaise da Ddp&ts at da Titras Banqua Gdndralo du Luxembourg S.A. 


Arbuthnot Latham ft Co. 

LinlMd 

Banque Beige 

Liniied 


Banqua Louis>Drayfus ft Cie 
Banqua Worms at Cie 
Craditanstalt-Bankvarein 
Dan norska Craditbank 
Euramerica Intarnational 

Limitai 

Flaming, Suez, Brown Brothers 

LlMittd 

Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 
National and Grindlays Bank 

LimlUd 

Pitfield. Mackay, Ross ft Co. 

Limiltd 

Strauss. Turnbull ft Co. 

Wostdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrala 


Berliner Bank 

AktiengBMilubaft 

Crddit Commorcial da France 


Banque Nordiquo da Commerce 
H. Albert da Bary ft Co. N.V. 

Crddit Chimique 
Dawaay, Cortvriandt, Eliot Van Campenhout ft Cie 
F.N.C.B. Eurosocuritios S.A. 
Hambros Bank 

LimiMd 

Lloyds Bank Europe 

LimlUd 

Nesbitt, Thomson 

Limiuid 

Rsmbours en Industriebank N.V. 
Trade Development Bank 


Banque da Suez at da I'Union das Minas 


British and French Bank 

LlHIItBd 

/ Crddit Lyonnais 
Effoctanbank-Warburg 

AkllMgNMllBDllNlt 

Finacor 


Handelsbank in Zurich (Oversaas) 

Limiud 

Moscow Narodny Bank 

LimilBd 

Pierson. Heldring ft Pierson 


Slater, Walker 

LimitBd 

Varainsbank in Hamburg 


White. Weld ft Co. 

LtmiMd 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE 


Great strides forward (a aiodenilaatkNi of cqui^nent aod 
banking metboda—Expansion ot domestic and foreign 
netwwk—Large increase In business operations 
1969 was a year of great progress and exccpbonaJ 
achievemeni in all sectors of Greek economic activity 
The nse in naticmai income exceeded the targets set m 
the Five Year Plan, and was at the same time cHie of the 
highest growth rales regiHtcred m any counuy. This was 
staled by the Governor of the NaUonal Bank of Greece 
in his address to the shareholders at the annual general 
meeting on May 28 

Greece is now going through a phase of seif>sustained 
•uid rapid economic development which will make her 
within the next ten years one of the developed countries 
of Western Europe The crnitinucxJ nsc in indusInaJ 
prixluction and, ^ the same lime, the considerable 
growth in exports of manufactured products, the ex 
pansion and substantiaJ imfwcwement m the composition 
of puMic investment, tlie spectacular progress registered 
•in shipping, the high level of actual and projected private 
investment in modem heavy industry, coupled with the 
maintenance of domestic and external monetary 
equilibrium, are all factors contnhuting to a gener^ 
realisation that something new is occurring in this 
country, Mr Cominos went on to say that on a different 
scale, and from another standpoint, the National Bank's 
operaticxis and business indicators also served to 
illu>trate the general trend of the Greek ^onomy 

The Govimor referred In particular to the 
modernisation cflorts undertaken by the Rank in the last 
two years and gave a detailed account of the pro¬ 
gress made so far The main objectives of the Bank m 
making this effort were (a) to provide rapid and cfBcicnt 
service to customers b> the simpliflcaticm of procedures 
and the adoptuin of modem banking methods, (b) to 
increase productivity and reduce cost through internal 
operational and administrative reorganisation, (c) to 
supi^y new banking services, and (J) to intensify the 
Bank’s international activities 

Primary impwtancc in the overall modernisatjon plan 
was given to the simfdification of hanking procedure 
and the intruducticKi of modem methods for transmuting 
ordinary banking business Among other innovations 
this entailed the introducticm the unit teller system in 
a lew selected branch ofUces on an experimental basis 
with a view of extending it to the whole network of the 
Bank’s cMfhces 

Substantial progress was also mnde towards the 
modernisation of the Data Processing Centre and the 
extension of the services olferedl by it Mr CcMninos 
mentioned a few figures in support of his statement 
The number of branches whose bill and draft operations 
arc presently handled by the Centre rose from 45 in 1968 
to 100 in 1969 Ninety per cent of these transactions 
are now computensed *nie number of branches serviced 
by the Centre has increased from 66 to 236, which 
means that nearly the whole of the network is now 
covered 

The total ol computerised customer entries has nsen 
from M4 000 to 1,452,000, and the number of items 
processed is now averaging some 120,000 a day The 
Data Processing Centre has also been used to provide 


new Mrvioes to the Bank’s customers One such new 
service introduced last ;^ear is the payment by cheque 
of the pensions of‘several of the funds which co- 
operate with the Bank Thia scheme greatly facilitates 
the beneAciancs and eliminates the crowding which 
formerly occurred on pay days During the current 
year the number of ch^ues dealt with is expected to 
nse to 150,000 a month 

The most important example, however, of the ex 
panded services offeml by the National Bonk to the 
non business world tx tiM iniroducutMi of the consumer 
credit system, which was undertaken •afbsr careful study 
of the problems involved 

Administrsllve Rcorganisallon and Decentralisation 

Another basic objective of the modernisation frfan is 
to bring modern ideas to bear on solving the problems 
of management by applying Che busmens management 
techniques and experience of huge undenakmgs in other 
oouhtrics In this sector the Bank is advised by the 
ctmsuiung firm of Cresap. McCormick & Paget Inc 
The purpose of the changes to be made is to introduce 
management by objectives Another feature of the new 
management methods is the principle of extensive 
delegation of responsibilities to younger members of 
the sta/T 

New methods will also be applied for staff selection, 
placing and training In this sector, too, the National 
Bank * has taken the lead by setting up, in co-operation 
with a well-known foreign Arm of experts in this field, 
a special Staff Selection Team Completion ol this pro¬ 
gramme will be a landmark in the Bank's modernisation 
drive and will be a decisive factor in securing a con¬ 
siderable nse in productivity 

Expanaimi of Domestic Netwwk 

A notable development m the Bank's activities 
dunng 1969 was (he opening of a large number of new 
branch offices both in the metrr^litan area of Athene 
Piraeus and in the provinces No less than 39 new units 
were thus ddded to (he domestic network, which included 
240 ofhees and hr<mches at the end of 1969 

A new feature in the Bank's policy of olTcring in¬ 
creased services to the puUic, the Governor said, was 
the opening last year of counter units These units 
operate with a few employees and carry out only 
certain kinds of business transactions, such as deposits, 
capital transfers, foreign exchange, and payment of 
pensions These small branch umU are an innovation in 
Greek banking practices 

International Activities Intensified 

The National Rank has put in hand an extensive and 
long-term plan designed to intenaify its international 
activities and ultimaldy to ensure that the Bank is 
represented at all key points m every continent 

The existing possibilities are well illustrated by the 
success which the Arst year’s effort has already measured 
In 1969 the Bank’s deposits abroad almost doubled A 
ccmsiderable increase was also recorded in deposits 
with afAkaled banks abroad 

FfTorts were concentrated mainly on the expansion 


of the National Bank's network abroad. The chain of 
branches in Cyprus, where a reorganisation uul 
modernisation plan is also bong earned out, has been 
considerably enlarged A new branch at Lamaca was 
brought into operation in August, and a few months 
later two more branches were opened at Paphos and 
Morphou. Tljip Object of eatabiishmg branches in the 
centres of eooncdnic activity in Cyprus was to assist 
the eccmomic development of the island The steadily 
growing economic importance of South Afnca and the 
existence of a Aounshmg Greek commumty have led 
the Bank to expand its actiYitiea in that country Thus 
the capital of the South African Bank of Athens Ltd— 
an aftiiiate of the National Bank —was increased and two 
new branches were opened, in Johannesburg and the pon 
of Durban 

The intensive and successful operations of the Bank's 
branch in London induced it to establish also a second 
branch there The necessary formalities have been 
completed and the branch is now in operation in 
Tottenham Court Road Its chief purpose is to serve 
the needs of the Greek and Greek Cypnex communities 
m that area 

To meet the needs of the tens of thousands of 
Greeks working in Wesu Germany and to maintain ciasc 
contact with them, the Bank opened a Representative 
Office in the West German banking centre of Frankfurt 
am* Main in November 1969 

There was a noteworthy expansion in the opo-ations 
of Atlantic Bulk of New York, which is the mam link 
of the National Bank with the United Stues of America 
and the flounshing Greek community there The steady 
growth in the activities of this affiliate will he a major 
factor in prom<King the Bank's plans for the moNhsation 
of resources from the American capital market A new 
branch of Atlantic Bank was opened at Astoria on Long 
Island early this year The Governor also announced that 
a representative office had been opened in Chicago, 
which was warmly welcomed by the large local Greek 
conuniuiity. 

Results of the Year 

During the year under review the Bank witnessed an 
increase of Dr 6,121 million of 17 8% tn its deposits, 
while the vc4ume of its financing rose to the un 
prcx:edenied level of Dr 32,536 million, a net nse of 
Dr 5,210 million over the preceding year An important 
expansion was also noted in the Bank's portfolio of 
secunties, the total book value of which stood at 
Or 2J73 million by the end of 1969, as against Dr 1,935 
million on [>ecember 31. 1968, mainly due to purchases 
of Government bonds Total gross proAts rose to 
Dr 1,835 million as against Dr 1,741 million in 1968 
The Board of Directors proposed the distribution of a 
dividend of Dr 180 per ni^ share, vririch represents an 
increase of 20% over last year's dividend lakmg into 
account that one <^d share was replaced by two new 
shares, and furthermore the grant of an additional share 
to old shareholders at the rate of one to four This 
proposal, It was explained, was intended to set an 
example for other companies with a similar rate of 
progress and to increase dealings on the Stock Market 



CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 3tat December 1969 (converted into sterling) 




1969 

1968 



1969 

1968 

ASSETS 



LIABILITIES 




Availabilities in Greece and abroad 

148.701.678 

124,495,935 

Share Capital and ReRerve.s 

24,017.042 

22463.959 

Ixians and advances • 

451.886.513 

379.519,076 

Provision for depreciation of Assets . . 

14,729,144 

12.420,062 

Investments 

4S.2ISJ36 

38.018.318 

Deposits 

GtMr accounts 


561.713,100 

476.697315 

Other accounts 

36,658,184 

29,863,606 


82,002325 

60.415399 

Guarantors and other contra accounts 

253.748344 

206,187.092 

Guarantees, etc 


253.748344 

206,187392 


936.210,555 

778,084.027 



936410355 

778,084,027 


ProAt and Loss account 


1969 

1968 




General expenses and taxes 

14309,360 

13,473,177 




Provisions for contingencies 

6.083434 

5.625300 




DistributicMi of proAts 







Dividend* 


3,036300 

2,648490 




Reserves and other provisions 

2.056,738 

2,431,371 






2S.486.032 

24,178,138 




* 1969 £5 !- 1968 £4 7/3 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


and g^ift taxes. 

On ttw expenditure side, the credit 
sque^ pushed up interest charges 
and inflation has done the same to out¬ 
lays. Then there has been an increase 
in government pay to keep all federal 
workers in step with the postmen who 
won a rise by striking. On top of fliis 
a number of pressing new demands 
have arisen and Congress is giving the 
President more than he wants for several 
social programmes that are attractive 
to voters in an election year. More¬ 
over, Congress is trying to insist that 
he must spend the extra money. This 
was why he vetoed the hospital bill, a 
veto that was promptly over-turned. Mr 
Nixon is likely to be faced with similar 
situations on other bills shortly 

Congressmen say that they will 
balance off these increases in expendi¬ 
tures by cutting appropriations for 
defence, space and foreign aid. That 
they wi'll do the latter seems certain 
but it IS harder to find a majority for 
reductions in defence expenditures and 
an attempt by liberals to cut space 
.spending failed in the Senate this week 
Other cuts that the President would like 
to make have been frustrated—the alxi- 
lition of the Board of Tea Tasters, for 
example; it tests all imports of tea under 
an Act of 1897, annual cost of 

$127,000 To get rid of outmoded 
extravagances of this kind will be one of 
the tasks of the new head of the Budget 
Bureau, Mr Caspar Weinberger, who 
has been doing similar work with success 
at the Federal Trade Commission He 
believes that the government should try 
to do a better job with the money that 
it has before asking for more 

What ails the rails ? 


America’s railways are having their fill 
of woe this summer. Hard on the heels 
of the bankruptcy of the Penn Central 
Transjxirtation CcwUpany, which runs 
the country’s largest railway, has come 
an unexpected strike over an old 
grievance : the dis^acement of firemen 
on diesel engines. The strike was staged 
against only three big carriers, but the 
industry turned it into a national matter 
by threatening a total lock-out. On 
Tuesday, using his emergency powers, 
the President ordered a 6o-day cooling 
off period for negotiation. To Congress 
the dispute is a disagreeable reminder of 
one of its own sins of omission : its 
failure to co-operate with the President 
in outlawing strikes, in transportation. 

Far more enthralling (and far less 
offensive to numbers of voters} is 
Congress’s present search for the villians 
who have brought Penn Central—and 
other railways—low. Mr Patman, the 


chairman of fhe Banking Committee of 
the House of Representatives, who is the 
sworn enemy of the big banks, says that 
all Peim Central’s troubles can be traced 
back to the banks who were its creditors, 
had directors on its board and controlled, 
through their trust accounts, about a 
quarter of its shares. 

A more widely shared suspicion is that 
assets which should have been used to 
build up the railway and improve lU 
service were diverted into other fields 
which promised a richer return to Share¬ 
holders : pipelines, property development 
and so on. If the Pennsylvania Com¬ 
pany, a subsidiary of die railway, has 
$3 billion in assets, why should the 
Uxpayer have to find $750 million to 
help failing railways, most of w'hich 
would probably go to Penn Central ^ 
In vain officials of Penn Central have 
argued that their subsidiaries have 
helped to reduce the deficit on railway 
operations. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has been sharply rapped over the 
knuckles by Congress for not keeping 
track of what was happening, has now 
launched an investigation into the 
structure and the finances of this 'huge 
conglomerate, the head of which is a 
holding company For Penn Central, the 
question is whether, if Congress waits 
for the ICC’s report, any help may not 
come too late. Now that the railway is 
being reorganised, it doe.s not pay 
taxes or service its debt, but it is having 
a 'hard enough time meeting its weekly 
payroll of $20 million, its bills for elec¬ 
tric power and the money that it owes 
to other Imes for services. The railways 
as a whole have taken advantage of the 
crisis atmosphere to put forward a long 
list of demands which they say must be 
met to head off further failures ; these 
would cost over $500 million a year and 
would relieve the railways of the strict 
regulation which puts them at a disad¬ 
vantage compared with road transport 
and the airlines. But Congress seems 
m no mood to listen. 

Mayflower Mafia 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 

Massachusetts is traditionally a state 
where ethnic loyalties tend to decide 
elections. Until i960, when Mr John 
Volpe, a millionaire contractor, became 
the state’s first Republican Governor of 
Italian ancestry, me Republican party 
was dominated by Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants, often of patrician family, 
while the Democratic party was widely 
believed to be the secular arm of the 
Roman Catholic church. With the 
emergence of Mr Volpe, now Secretary 
of Transportation in Washington, and 



Yankee establishment - Sargent. Spaulding 


Senator Brooke, a Negro, as leaders irf 
proven skill at the polls, the party’.s 
centre of gravity seeing to have shifted 

Last month, Jiowever, lack of ethnic 
balance among the candidates for state 
office next November, comfiined witli 
dis.sension over President Nixon’s war 
policies, turned the Republican conven¬ 
tion, normally a staid and perfunctory- 
affair, into a contest more” reminiscent 
off Democratic gatherings Governor 
Francis Sargent, a “blue-blooded” 
liberal who succeeded to the office when 
Mr Volpe went to Washington last year, 
had no difficulty in winning the con¬ 
vention’s endorsement for election to a 
full four-year term (a niinontv party 
does not lightly repudiate its only state¬ 
wide official) while other nominations 
for top places went to Yankee Protestants 
of Mr Argent’s stripe But there were 
many signs of disaffection with'in the 
ranks Much of the party’s originally 
nicxlerate platform was amended on the 
floor to please delegates from small, 
traditionally conservative communities 
far from Boston ; proposals supporting 
rights for women, withdrawal from 
Vietnam, more lenient penalties for 
drug-users and liberalised abortion laws 
were loudly shouted down. 

The former chairman of the state 
party, Mr Josiah (“ Si ”) Spaulding, was 
endorsed to ojrpose Senator Edward 
Kennedy in November, but not before 
there was an unexpectedly strong show¬ 
ing by a right wing contender, Colonel 
John McCarthy, a former assistant to 
Mr Volpe, who was prefened by about 
oae-third of the 2,000 delegates. The 
colonel, whose supporters paraded about 
the hall behind a kilted pipe band, 
announced his intention of challenging 
Mr Spau-lding again in the September 
primary (nominating) election 

There was no doubt of the disenchant¬ 
ment felt by many new working-class 
Republicans with what some of their 
spokesmen called “ the Mayflower 
Mafla.” A few weeks ago the Governor 
was thought to be unbeatable by the! 
dogged but lacklustre Democratic! 
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Cash or conservation ? 


nominee, Mr Maurice EX>nohue. BmX 
the war in Indochina has become a 
major issue in Massachusetts, and many 
in his own party resent Mr Sargent’s 
critical attitude towards the Nixqn 
Administration. He signed a billj 
passed by the Democratic Legislature, 
contesting the legality of Massachusetts 
citizens being sent to fight in 
undeclared wars abroad , he lowered 
the flag at the State House to half mast 
on the day after the killings at Kent 
State University ; reportedly, he asked 
Vice President Agnew not to campaign 
in Massachusetts on behalf of 
Republican candidates and there was a 
conspicuous absence of photographs of 
Mr Nixon and Mr Agnew in the con¬ 
vention hall last Saturday. 

Massachusetts is a heavily Democratic 
•state whose voter.s tend to he eclectic in 
their choices for local office, often pre¬ 
ferring a moderate Republican to an 
old-fashioned " machine Democrat " Mi 
Kennedy’s re-election this year is all but 
certain, despite the disastrous accident 
at Cliappaquiddick , Republican hopes 
centre on making .significant incuisioiis 
on his margin of victors which would 
embarrass what aspirations he might 
have on the national scene in 1972 01 
1976. But with increasing American 
involvement in .^sia and disaffection 
among the young, the hard-line 
“ hawks" and “ hardhats" in both 
parties have become more vociferous, 
a fact that neither Mr Sargent nor Mt 
Spaulding—nor even Mr Kennedy- -can 
afford to ignore 

Back behind the 
wheel 

I n .1 sorrv defeat foi both the fight 
against inflation and the leaders of the 
International Brotherhood of Team.sters, 
the Chicago lorry diivers have .shown 
tor the second time m three years that 
they are the pace setters in the road 
transport industry. The Chicago branch 
held out against the national contract 
artepted m May by the union and the 
employers whicli provided ’ for an 
increase of .$1 10 an hour in wages 
spread over months and for improve¬ 
ments in welfare benefits ; now it has 
won an increase of $i 65 an hour in 
stages over '^6 months A provision in 
the original national settlement allowed 
foi reopening if it was bettered in 
Clhicago And now the union’s national 
leaders and the employers have agreed 
to equal the Chicago pact by giving 
tlrivers throughout the country an 
increase of $1.85 an hour over ‘tq 
months. 

The Chicago branch has always held 


After labouring for five years at a cost 
of $7 mi'thon to brkig order to the 
preKnt chaotic system for athninistering 
755 million acres of land owned by 
the federal government, the Public Land 
Law Review Commission has finally 
produced the first comiprehensive assess¬ 
ment of the use of public land in the 
country's history Cutting through the 
muddle of thousands of land acts and a 
host of federal, state and local agencies 
which now govern almost a third of the 
total land area of America, the com¬ 
mission comes down in favour of 
admin'istra'tive streamlining and greater 
economic efficiency and return In its 
main recommendations the report 
suggesls the revision of old land laws so 
as to encourage greater rommercial 
production by mining, oil, agricultural 
and timber interests , the transfer of most 
of the control over public lands from 
presidential hands to Congress, which in 
ihe past has had either little initercst 
or lUile say in the matter, the creation 
of a new department Of natural resources 
out of a merger between the Forest 
Service, now under the jurisdiction of the 
Drpartinrnl of Agriculture, and ihe 
Department of fhc Intertor In addition 
the commission recommends that the 
fideral government should stop rts past 
jxilicy of granting large tracts of land to 
ihe states—Alaska is sull “ owed ' some 
1114 million acics by the federal govern¬ 
ment and grants to other slates are still 
outstanding also—^but that land should be 
made available in special cases, such as 
for rhe dcvelojjmcnt of new cities At 
a time when 80 per cem Of the population 
IS lising nil to pci cent of Ihe land area, 
such a mose is welcome And almost as 
an afterthought, in a bow to public 
opinion, rhr report recognises the need 
for legislation and funds to protect the 
I n\ lionmem 

A report is one thing, but lcgi.slation 


IS quite another. Mr Aspinall, chaiir- 
man of PLLRC, as well as chMiman of 
the Interior Committee of the House of 
Representatives, hopes that at least some 
proposals will be introduced Into Con¬ 
gress nexit year, but at the same dime he 
acknowledges that the recommendations 
have a long road ahead of them. With 
so many conflicting interests Involved— 
commercial concerns, state and local 
governments, (he public, nature lovers— 
the report is likely to stir up considerable 
controversy On the one hand are those 
who think chat 'they should be getting a 
larger slice, in cash terms, of the federal 
cake On the other side are those who 
would like to preserve the eiiviironment 
at any price Criticism has already been 
raised that too many of the commission's 
members come from the western srates 
which contain most of the federally 
owned lands and which consequently 
have substantial vested interests in them 
It IS m Its attempt to reconcile both 
opposing interests that the commission 
falls badly between two stool.s How, for 
instance, can increased timber cutting on 
jiublie lands be rcconci’letl with the 
protection of flora, fauna and recreational 
facilities ^ (The federal government owns 
20 per rent of the country's commercial 
forests which contain 40 per cent of the 
mleable tanvberl The commission satiishes 
Itself on 'thi.s count by pointing out that 
there is a large amount of over-mature 
timber on dhe public lands and that, 
anyway, 'the forest lands with the highest 
yields, found primarily in the western 
states, are not “ uniquely valuable ” for 
any other use Conservation'ists, however, 
arc not convinced and Congress has 
already given an indication of its mood 
Earlier this year the House of 
Rejircscntativrs voted overwhelmingly 
aga'inst even debating a limber bill which 
contained many of Ihe proposals put 
forward by the commisifion 


LAND OWNED BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
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Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company Limited 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company took place on 9th July and the following are extracts from the Review 
of the Chairman, Sir George Bolton, circulated to shareholders before the Meeting. 


Higher 

Group 

Profit 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS-YEARS TO 31st MARCH 


Group profits boforo tax 
Group profits aftor tax 
Dividand 

Transfars to Rasarva 

Now Conunitmanta-Yoar to 31st March 1970 


1970 

1969 

£535.159 

£507.990 

£420,179 

£320.682 

3% 

3% 

£204,826 

£108.246 


£1,802,135 


The new commitments made by the 
Group amounted to £1,802,135 

The company has continued to suffer 
from the prevailing high leveis of 
interest rates. However, in the course 
of the year under review we received 
repayment of a littie over £2 miilion 
on account of loans and debentures 
dating from the early days of the 
company and carrying interest at 
comparatively low levels. These 
repayments, combined with the recent 
fall in the interest rates charged by the 
banks, hold out the prospect of an 
increased profit during the current 
year 

Because of high interest charges 
and some non-recurring administrative 
expenses, the company's profit, after 
taxation, was virtually the same as 
last year's, but the Group after-tax 
profit was £420,178 against £320,682 
last year. 

The year that has just ended has 
been one of preparation. At the 
Annual General Meeting heid on 
26th June 1969 i advised you in 
general terms of the company's new 
business policy. Since then, the 
management structure has undergone 
re-organisation and some changes in 
personnel have been made. It has been 
decided, for the first time, to establish 
overseas representatives, one to be 
iocated in the Caribbean and the other 
m South East Asia, and to use them as 
the focus of a vigorous campaign to 
extend the business in those areas. 

We have initiated a campaign to 
bring the services your company 
offers to the notice of a wider range of 
companies in the United Kingdom. 

For some time past conditions in this 
country have not been propitious for 


overseas expansion and in this 
campaign we are concerned, not so 
much to secure immediate results, as 
to lay foundations for the future. 

Some changes have been made in 
regard to our subsidiaries in Australia 
and Canada. Our ability to finance the 
development of these companies has 
been held back by official restrictions 
on movements of funds, not only by 
exchange control but also by the use 
of the Treasury's powers under 
tax legislation and by the so-called 
'voluntary restraint programme', 
and we have sought ways of easing 
the effect of these inhibitions upon 
their growth. In September 1969 our 
Australian subsidiary issued a line of 
shares to RoyWast Banking Corporation 
Limited of Nassau, Bahamas. This 
involved an initial investment by 
RoyWest of about £800,000 by way 
of share and loan capital and enabled 
us to lay down an augmented financial 
programme and broadened objectives 
for the Australian subsidiary. The 
latter has now enlarged its staff and 
geared itself up for business at an 
increased tempo; in November 1969 
it opened an office in Sydney. 

In Canada, CDFC Holdings Limited 
has taken steps to strengthen its 
already close ties with Canadian 
Enterprise Development Corporation 
Limited of Montreal (CED), a company 
whose business is broadly similar to 
the CDFC Group's. CDFC Holdings 
Limited will become the biggest 
shareholder in CED, holding about 
16% of its issued common stock 
against 4.2% last year. CED holds a 
portfolio of investments in a wide and 
varied number of Canadian companies 
with interesting growth potential and 


follows a policy of enterprising 
investment; your Board believes that 
this move will lead to a useful increase 
in the value of the Group's stake 
in Canada. 

Finally, in the interests of operating 
flexibility, we have formed two new 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies. 
One of these, CDFC International 
Limited, is registered in the United 
Kingdom, your Board believes that it 
could be employed usefully in 
connection with both the management 
of the portfolio and the raising of 
funds for use in the business. The 
other subsidiary. Development Finance 
International Limited, is registered in 
Bermuda It will constitute a convenient 
focal point for our business in the 
Caribbean and neighbouring areas, 
and will also act as a vehicle for the 
raising and handling of non-sterling 
funds. 

The work of re-orientation has 
necessarily absorbed much of the 
management's attention, and the 
total of investments made this year 
shows only a small increase over last 
year. It will be noted, however, that 
their character has undergone a 
significant change. Out of a total of 
£1,802.135 committed during the year 
no leas than £1,121,207 (62%) is for 
investment in ordinary shares, and 
equity conversion rights totalling 
£305,868 (17%) are attached to the 
Group's loan, debenture and 
preference share commitments 

Copies of the Report end Accounts can 
be obtained from the Secretary. 
Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company Limited, 1 Union Court, 

Old Broad Street, London, E.C 2. 




_0n the Chicago road again 


aloof from the national negotiating 
inaehmerv in t'lie hopes of doing hetter 
foi Its meinliers 'l'hi.s vear its ampliations 
were reinforced wfien a I<k al indepen¬ 
dent union won an mriease of an 

hour III wages in April In spite of large 
transfusions of cash from the emplovers’ 
association to bolster the resistance of 
hnancial'lv hard-pressed tiansport com¬ 
panies, managements started to cave in 
to the union last week aftei a three- 
month sliike There may be sighs of 
relief that the Chicago dispute, with 
losses estimated at $i billion, is over, 
but there aie not iiianv cheerful faces 

'File new contract provides an average 
increase in pa\ of I'j per cent a year, 
the highest nationwide inciease for a 
leading union in the country’s history, 
and will set off an inflationary spiral 
With lorr\' ow'ners pressiilg the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission for jrermis- 
sion to put up their charges to meet 
soaring wage hills, the stage is now set 
tor a series of price rises all the wav 
down the line to the consumer [Fhe 
teanisteis’ contract is also hkelv to have 
lepeic ussions m other industries The 
leadeis of the United Automcrbile 
Workers are e\pft'ted to take the 13 per 
cent UK lease*, as their guideline when 
negotiations open in the car industry. 

The teamsters have not come through 
the batrle unscathed cithei and in the 
long run the wage increases may prove 
to be a pvriliic victory for the union 
After this vear's anti-climax both employ¬ 
ers and local branches of the union may 
think twice about negotiating at a 
national level in the future 'I he wihole 
alFair comes as a particular blow to 
•Mr Fitysiminons, who is acting as the 
head of the union in place of the 
imprisoned Mr James HofFa, who first 
bulbed the teamsters into bargaining 
together Mi Kit/siinmoiis was solidly 
Irchirid the original settlement and his 
chances in next year’s election for 
president of the union will not lie 
improved by the fact that he was out- 
bgi by Mr Louis Peick, the [Jower 
behind the Chicago branch 


Wrestling with 
rents 


In New York City, as m Britain, the 
lucky people are those living in old 
rent-controlled flats New York is almost 
the only city to have perpetuated the 
tight restrictions on rents which were 
imposed by the federal government dur¬ 
ing the war Landlords of controlled 
buildings may raise rents only when 
a new tenant comes in and then only 
by I") per cent It is true that, when 
a building has been improved, small 
increases m rent have been permitted, 
but often the landlord has had to wait 
a year or more for them. It is easy to 
understand why the city and its poli¬ 
ticians have been reluctant to interfere 
with controls w'hich protected i cj 
million families—many of them very- 
poor But now the Mayor, Mr landsav, 
a Republican, at least nominally, and 
the City Council, which is controlled b\ 
Democrats, are m agreement (which is 
lare) that rents must go up if the city's 
stock of housing is to be maintained. 

In the face of inflation, many land¬ 
lords have not been able to keep then 
properties in decent repair and many 
buildings have simply been abandoned 
The city loses about 30,000 homes every 
year No one imagines that higher rents 
are the complete answer. .After all, 
buildings are abandoned, and left to 
rot, in the centres of many cities whu h 
do not have rent control, owners of 
slum piopeities lose heart or are frigh¬ 
tened away- But all the experts whom 
Mr Lindsay has consulted in the past 
two or three years feel that at least 
some rela.xation of control is necessary 
Mr Lindsay took the hrst step In 
May he proposed that there should he 
an immediate increase, averaging to 
pet cent, in all controlled rents and that, 
lieginmng in January, the city's housing 
department should determine regularly 
the level of rents needed to cover the 
landlords’ costs and give them a profit 
(oiiiparable with the return offered 
by other forms of investment The 
general shape of the scheme has 
been accepted by the City Council, but 
It has tempered some of the provisions 
to help the aged poor (partly at the 
expense of other poor people) and has 
lowered the proposed rate of return to 
landlords Rents would go up by from 
11 to I", per cent, on August ist but 
for econoiriic rents the landlords would 
have to wait until 1(^72 

Nf>w, however, the landlords have 
dug in their heels Recently a contratt 
was worked out svith the building 
service workers—dour men, liftmen and 
Ml forth—giving liiem a wage increase 


of 4.0 per cent over three years. Many 
owners of controlled properties have 
refused to sign the contract, complain¬ 
ing that the council’s scheme—“ a bill 
for bankruptcies ”—will not enable them 
to recover this money from tenants. On 
Monday the union’s members in 2,500 
buildings walked out. Tenants will now 
Jiave more to worry about than the 
lent—unless the city’s threats to reduce 
rents end the landlords’ revolt. 

Black bombshell 


Those who comi>lam despaiiingly that 
It IS the radicals and the exti’emists who 
attract the most attention mav be 
pleased, but possibly alarmed all the 
same, that the moderate and venerable 
.National Association for the .Advance¬ 
ment of Coloured People stole so mu< h 
limelight at its recent annual conferenre 
in Cincinnati Certainly, the mur h 
applauded .speech in whuh Bishoi» 
Spottswood, a leader of the assor lation, 
asserted that the .Nixon .Vdministration 
“can rightly be charasteiised as aiiti- 
.Negro’’ sent shiyeis through the 
liberals in the While House In an 
unusual move Mi Carment, the presi¬ 
dential aide who handles relations with 
ciyil rights gioups, .sent a telegram to 
the .N.\ \CP lofutiiig many of the lon- 
tentioiis and listing the .\dIlllnl^tr.ltlon’^ 
jrositiye achievements- the Philadelphia 
Plan to open jobs m die i onstruc tioii 
industry to blacks, the .$i 5 billion 
allocated to assist the desegreg.ition ot 
SI hools, the proposed welfare legisl.ition 
Mr (jaimeiit < l.iimed that Bisho|> 
Spottswood’s speech was unfair and 
diyisive. Hut the N.-\.ACP refused to 
repudiate its charges ,iii<l yvas not 
placated eyen when two black membeis 
of the .Administration Heyv to Cincinnati 
to defend then departments 

Cynics may sav that the episode is 
only a dram.itit gestuie to attract more 
radical elements of the blar k community 
to the N.XACIP and away from the 
militant groups such as the Black 
Panthers But the N \ \CP has little to 
fear at the moment , its membership is 
holding up well and, if anything, theie 
w'.is less evidence of radical pressure 
groups at work within the association 
this yeai than on previous occasions 
T'he .Spottswood speech seems to haye 
been generateil much more by a genuine 
anxiety that the war in Indochina, the 
flagging economy, the unrest among 
students and now eyen the prolilems ot 
the blue-collai workers are higher on 
President Nixon’s list of priorities than 
.lie the blacks What is partitularlv 
serious about tins incident is tha^ Ixitli 
the N \ ACT anrl the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion appear to believe sincerely that 
what .they said is true 
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A SCHOUR IN THE STEPS OF PRESCOH 


The Conquest of the Incas 

U\ John Henitiiing 
Macmillan 641 pages 5 gns 

Any 'historian who takes up the story of 
the conquistadors has to make up his 
iiiind what he is going to do about 
Piesrott That great American amateur 
knew more about purple prose and had 
more feeling for landscapie and pageant 
than any of his imitators Anyone who 
rides into Prescott country today has to 
decide whether he is going to tread in 
the same tracks or turn a scholarly gaze 
in the directions that Prescott over¬ 
looked 

Mr Hemming has managed to do 
something of both He shares Prescott’s 
lelish for the contest of great individuals. 
He depicts the complex relations 
between Francisco Pizarro and 
.Atahualpa, Diego de Almagro and 
Manco Inca—the love-hate relationship 
between upstart adventurers and 
bewildered god-kmgs—with a dramatist's 
skill But he IS conscious that the con¬ 
quest meant mudh more than hoisting 
the flag on a few strategic hills and 
lopping off a few eminent heads He 
studies the long process of resettlement, 
re-education and rural pacification that 
was needed to make Spanish rule secure. 
.•\nd he describes the moral debate that 
stemmed from the first great wave of 
European imperialism since Roman 
times—the bitter controversy between 
those who insisted that the American 


Indians were children of God and those 
who wanted to treat them as sub-human 
chattels. 

When all the reasons have been 
given, the triumph of Pizarro's paltry 
band of adventureis is still baffling. They 
had horses, which terrified and over¬ 
whelmed Indians with crude copper age 
weapons They had armour and arque¬ 
buses Besides their advanced weaponry, 
they were unshakeable in their convic¬ 
tion that God was on their side. In 
contrast, the Peruvians were deeply 
divided illy a war for the succession, and 
most of the subject peoples of the Inca 
tribe were ready to bail a new conqueror 
as a liberator But these factors would 
not have made up for the sheer differ¬ 
ence in numbers between the Spaniards 
and the Inca armies had not the Pizarro 
brothers been helpied by the same extra¬ 
ordinary series of coincidences that 
favoured Cortis in Mexico. To arrive at 
a time of domestic upheaval, to capture 
the native king bv a simple ruse, to fool 
native generals bv transparent devices— 
this amounted to luck, not cunning or 
advanced technology, and helped to 
persuade the Spaniards of their religious 
mission while increasing the chilling 
suspicion in their victims that the new¬ 
comers were gods, not men. 

Mr He’mming looks at the whole 


process from the viewpoint of the con¬ 
quered, as well as the conquerors. He 
points out how quickly the Incas 
adapted themselves to the methods of 
their enemy—how they invented pikes 
and ^borrowed bows and arrows from the 
Amazonian tribes to deal with mounted 
knights, and wiped out forces as large as 
Pizarro’s original expedition in moun¬ 
tain ambushes a few years after the 
death of Atahualpa. He also destroys 
the legend of a rapid conquest by 
showing how Atahualpa’s successors 
held out for decades in the remote 
province of 'Vileabamiba on the eastern 
side of the Andes. 

The story of the conquest was com¬ 
plicated by feuding 'between the colon¬ 
ists and 'by their apparently irrepressible 
cruelty and avarice. Modern hispanicists 
have ransacked the Archivo de las 
Indias in Seville for evidence to offset 
the leyenda nrgra of the conquest But 
Mr Hemrning’s pages contain the story 
of systematic atrocity—the herding of 
villagers into Labour-camps, the iniquitous 
encomicnda land system, tlie 'burial of 
thousands of natives in the silver mines 
that a synipathetK priest called “ so 
many mouths of hell " A gulf yawned 
between Spain's liberal colonial legisla¬ 
tion (a model for later imperial 
regimes) and the harsh exactions of the 
(oionists and corregidores It was 
bridged onlv Iiy the constant out¬ 
cry of men like Bartolonie de las Casas, 
priests reiticinbered in modern Latin 
Ameiica for fheir humanity and 
passion for justice Mr Hemniing's 
book is personal, because he has 
tramped over the terrain and can 
visualise where, in the folds of a moun¬ 
tain pass, a battle actually took place. 
But It IS also scholarly, because he has 
studied the essential documents and 
takes pains to use contemporary wit¬ 
nesses. Eminently readable, Mr 
Hemming’s book is most valuable 
because it brings the multi-faceted 
collision between two civilisations into 
the clearest light of common day. 

DIAGNOSTIC DONS 

Academia in Anarchy: An Economic 
Diagnosis 

By James M. Buchanan and Nicos E. 
Devletoglou 

Baste Books. 198 pages. 56s. 

Universities are going through a 
narcissistic phase. On both sides of the 
Atlantic books are coming off the presses 
exploring this or that aspect of student 
unrest. Berkeley, Columbia, the Sor- 
lionne, LSE, Warwick, even Hornsey 
have all been treated. No doubt other 
.Studies are on the way. Much erf the 
literature has a sermonising quality, 
whether it praises or deplores student 
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artivities. Lofty appeals fur tolerat^on^ 
the rights of minorities (though rarely 
the rights of majorities) and much talk 
of Jiberty versus licence are all put 
throug'h rhetorical hoops, usually with 
terminal panegyrics on the historic mis¬ 
sion of the universities Now two econo¬ 
mists have produced an “ economic 
diagnosis ” of university disorders. It 
comes 'like a hreafli of fresh air Acade¬ 
mics will hnd 111 It naught for their 
tonifopt. 

Professors Buchanan and Devletoglou, 
lx>th professional economists, draw on 
their wide exjjenence of university 
teaching in Europe and America. More 
particularly, as they wryly observe, both 
have held faculty positions at “ two of 
the world’s most distinguished hot-spots, 
the UniveiMt> of Califnniia and LSR." 
But then jiiaKsis has a much mote 
general application, as they apply the 
economist’s Uk>1s to the modem univer¬ 
sity. With crisp logic, shorn of winds' 
rhetoric, they reveal the bizarre nature 
of the university It is an institution in 
which the consumers (students) do not 
buy the product and the producers 
(faculty) do not sell it, whilst the owners 
of the institution, the taxpavmg puhhc 
and public benefactors, control neither 
the product nor the institution A good 
deal follows from these curious circum¬ 
stances, the authors go on to suggest But 
they also point out that universities are 
sustained bv certain myths. One mvth 
IS that higher education is somehow 
"free” No one pays, apparently it is 
a gift from the gods Another mvth is 
that universities are like chanties once 
money has been handed over to them, no 
one .should raise un.seemly questions as 
to how It should be, or is being spent 
A third IS that, once on the campus, all 
members of a imiversitv are somehow 
above or apart from the common law 

The modern university is thus an 
economic and political anomaly And it 
IS this, the authors argue, that largely 
accounts for the extraordinary happen¬ 
ings of recent years For example, mili¬ 
tant students have nothing to lose by 
their tactics Tlicre is no opportunity 
cost, to 'borrow the economist’s term 
Suppliant faculties have in fact lowered 
the “ price ” of violence, rather than 
raised it, by giving in to the demands 
of the militants Again, faculty members 
have little to lose when university pro¬ 
perty IS damaged, as it does not belong 
to them. Consider the different response 
that would result jf professors’ studies 
in their own homes were raided and 
defiled. 

These are just some of the behaviour 
patterns diagnosed with remorseless logic 
in this book. But the authors are not 
diehajrds' ; hone.stv, anxious concern, and 
a readiness to face facts are the prime 
charactertstice of their argument Under- 


lyirw the work is their acute awareness 
of ^mund Burke’s observation, which 
they quote at one point “ All that is 
necessary for the forces of evil to win 
in this world is for enough good men to 
do nothing.” Up to now, as the authors 
and as this reviewer would affirm, far 
too many academics have sat on the 
sidelines, comfortably presuming that 
one day, “ the terrorists will fold their 
tents and steal quietly away ” Yet as the 
authors pioint out, so far from discourag¬ 
ing the campus terrorists, university 
faculties have actually presented them 
with a buyer’s market arxl near-mono¬ 
poly [xjwers Elementary economics 
suggests that then activities aie hkelv 
to increase, not decrease, unless the price 
of violence is raised—and raised very 
sharply If university faculties go on 
declining to act, the taxpayers are going 
to demand that someone acts for them 
The recent severe jail sentences on the 
Cambridge undergraduates suggest that 
this stage has already been reached 
Every academic should read this alto¬ 
gether excellent book, if only to bring 
home to s'lunibcring colleagues .that it’s 
later, much later, than the\' think 

MICROBES AND MEN 

The Birth of Penicillin 
Bv Ronald Haie 

Alltii and Unwin. 2;j6 pages h;5s 

In the years after the iq;j9 to 1(143 wai, 
when Alexander Fleming had become an 
international hero, there were murmurs 
m Britain that the mam glory for the 
disaivery of penicillin should go to 
Florey and Ins team at Oxford It was 
they who succeeded in finding a method 
for purifying and stabilising the sub¬ 
stance and therefjy establisheci its thera¬ 
peutic value The biography of Fleming 
by Andre Maurois, published in 1939, 
attempted to correct this view, pointing 
out that chance favours the prepared 
mind and emphasising that Fleming was 
always eager to follow up his di.scovery 
hut was thwarted by hostility in his own 
department 111 St Mary’s medical scdiool 

A major purpose of Dr Hare’s Ixxik 
IS to redress the balance again. A col¬ 
league of Fleming’s, he demonstrates, by 
a detailed account of what had happened 
to the famous culture plate, that a great 
deal of sheer good luck was indeed 
responsHile for the discovery of penicillin 
and says that Fleming eventually lost 
interest in it until the Oxford team 
announce 4 results. Dr Hare also 
questions the widdy accepted belief that 
the mould was bfown in from Pracd 
Street; it was much'mote likely to have 
come up the stairs from the lsdx>ratory 
below, wherc'aSliiMa research was beings 
ciarried out... 

Few readers ar% likely to be niovecl 



Fleming was lucky 


by Dr Hare's thesis one way or anothci 
But many will be interested by tlie 
personal account of medical research. 
Iietween the wars, of the seemingly hope¬ 
less .search for remedies against infections, 
of the di.scoveiy of sulphaiiilaiincle 
(Prontosil) and its dramatic effet t on 
[luerperal fever, and of the makeshift 
arrangements fot pioducing pciiKilhn 
ill Canada (where the aiithui then was) 
111 time foi the troops after D-day .'V 
knowledge of iheinistiy would incieasc 
the rcadei’s apjjreciation of this book, 
hut he will learn a great deal even 
without It 

MPS AT WORK-OR NEARLY 

llic Member of Parliament and His 
Information 

Bv Anthony Barker and Michael Rush. 
Allrn and Unwin 443 pages 72s 

'lo anybody interested enough to .spend 
a minute of two thinking about it, the 
sources of an MP’s infonnation are fairly 
obvious Indeed, with the exception of 
the services provided by a dedicated 
and overworked staff 111 the House of 
Goiniiions library they are not greatly 
different from the .sources available to, 
and used by, any political journalist 
worth Ins .salt It is therefore slightly 
surprising that Political and Economic 
Planning and the Study of Parliament 
(jroup should have thought it worth¬ 
while commissioning this study 

But they will do these things, particu¬ 
larly in universities, and Messrs Barker 
and Rush have con,5cientiously charted 
and collated the responses of 113 MPs 
in the last Parliament. Less conscientious 
workers might have been put off by the 
fact that 37 per cent of their sample of 
MPs invited to tidte part apparently did 
not think the study suffiaendy worth¬ 
while to respond, and it may be that 
some of die rest only took papt.becaase 
they bad no other ys^ysof fiiling iti their 
dme! Be that as it mayi it is not suipris- 
ing to find that most MPs do hot feel 
that they are .^equately infotmed,* .par¬ 
ticularly by ministers. 

Ttig real trouble with a lot of MPs 
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1$' singly that they are lazy An MP 
who sets out to keep himself inforrneci 
oh any subject can well do so but, 
like journalists, they have to work at 
It and it is sometimes hard work. Some 
are not interested enough to specialise, 
others sensibly settle for being the reason¬ 
ably well-informed all-round man, and 
even more are too busy trying to make 
a decent living outside the Commons. 

There is an argument for giving MPs 
more technical assistance, oi at least a 
desk at which to work. But one fascinat¬ 
ing piece of information which comes out 
of this study IS that the parliamentary 
postbag IS not as heavy as most MPs like 
to pretend. Most of it consists of circulars 
from embassies, pressure grouji.'- and the 
like and is thrown away uniead, and 
the serious political mail would not keep 
a good secretary in full-time enijiloyment 
The argument foi subsidising personal 
icseaicli assistants for MPs is b\ no 
means cleat cut, and it will not be until 
Parliament decides to what uses tbe 
well-informed MP will be allowed to 
pul bis information At tlie moment, 
su( h an MP puts bis knowledge to proht 
b\ turning to journalism, and to give 
-ut h MPs leseaich assistants would be 
subsidising tlieir outside earnings fiom 
public funds 'I'lie autbois believe that 
lasinon will t hangc and that b\ tbe end 
ot the < entur\ we will expect our poli¬ 
ticians to be loo per tent, full-time 
.\lPs Possiblv, but onh if the Commons 
IS greatK leduced m size and totally 
I hanged m function. The conclusions 
winch the levicwcr, if not the autliois, 
would dr4rv\ from this study is that to 
lulfil their present functions, MPs can 
be toleiafiK well-infoinied--if tbe\ aie 
|Jicpared to make the effort 

NOT BY PLANNERS ALONE 

Whose City ? 

Bv R E Paid 
Longmans 273 pages 5i)s 

The voracious demands of sociologs 
students and, increa.singly, of town 
planning students interested in sociology, 
arc no doubt good enough rea.sons for 
tlie publication ot these essays, all of 
Which have appeared elsewhere in some 
form Dr Ray Pahl i,s always stimula¬ 
ting and-readable, though like all .socio¬ 
logists he seems to worry too much about 
what his subject sihould be about His 
own field of inteiest has shifted to 
urban pioyerty—where, as he points out, 
we do not even po.ssess adequate data 
on such important questions as whethei 
the concentration of poverty and low 
wages inside cities is becoming greater 
Hm own role as a member of the joint 
planning team that has just published 
its report on south-east England must 
h.Tve reinforced his stated preference for 


studying the constraints binding people 
now rather than the choices which 
ideally should toe offered them in the 
future (what he scornfully describes as 
“ the demand for yachting marinas in 
the year 1991 ”) But the two 
approaches are, or should be, comiple- 
mentary. 

Maybe planners, and sociologists, pay 
too little attention to the simple fact 
that whatever people want they have 
to settle for what they can afford. Mr 
Edward Craven describes his research 
into private house developments in Kent 
m the period 1956-64 During this time 
housing estates tended to get larger and 
more uniform—roughly, the cheapest 
liouse affordable by the run-of-the-mill 
commuter was the norm, on the cheapest 
site obtainable by the developer But, lo 
and behold, developers differed in their 
reactions to market forces, planning 
'calcs, etc--so that what was actually 
built varied from firm to firm. One can 
deduce that their choices depended 
largely on quirks ot human behaviour 
Which is predictable, but still the sort 
of fact that Dr Pahl thinks that sociolo¬ 
gists exist to remind planners about 

SHORT LIST 



Human Engineering bv Lord Robeiis 
(Cajie, ;j8s) Tbe transformation of a 
Laboui cabinet iiiimster into a big bu.si- 
iiessnian is 1 calls w'bat this hook is alxiuc, 
although Lord Robens proliably feels 
that one of his .sentences—“ What Bri¬ 
tain needs today above all else is indus¬ 
trial efficiciicv ”—sums up hi.s view 
Personally frustrated bv elements in 
society more powerful than liim.self 
although be (oiitiols die largest single 
labour force m western Europe, Lord 
Robciis uses this, his first book, to 
express some of the v'iews wihich the 
outgoing Lahoui government often 
heard, never liked, and seldom acted 
on .\nvone aiming to be a captain of 
uidustrv could tio much worse than 
invest III this plea for industrial sanity 
'I’he Pill on Trial bv T’aul \’aughan 
tWeidciifeld and Nitokson, '56b). The 
authoi has thoronglilv mastered the 
extensive medical litetature on the piH 
and presented a leadable review of it— 
though w'lth some deplorable lapses into 
Timi’-stvle Most of this liteiature con¬ 


cerns the pill's recognised and alleged 
harmful effects (among them thrennbosis, 
cancer, depression, liver damage, inferti¬ 
lity) and a galaxy of experts would be 
needed to assess the validity of the 
leports and their importance. As it is, 
the cumulative impression produced is 
that Mr \''aughan wanted to write a 
horror story to scare people back to 
other contraceptive methods , however, 
lie himself insists that he merely wants 
the facts to be known, and of course he 
IS quite right 

Russia, China and die West: A Contem¬ 
porary Chronicle, 1953-1966 by Isaac 
Deutschei, edited by Fred Halhday 
(Oxford University Press, 50s cloth- 
fiuund ; 8s paperbound to be published 
by Penguin in September). During his 
lifetime, the late Isaac Deutscher was 
one of the most popular and respected 
writers on communist affairs in the West 
He had an unerring eye for the essentials 
of a storv, a great theme and a marxisi 
IVctlanscliauung. His marxism was also 
a source of weakness in that it made 
him too optimistic about tbe course 
of events in Russia and other 
I ommunist < ountries But he could also 
lie right, never more so than when dis¬ 
cussing the predicament of that fascina¬ 
ting contemporary of his, Nikita 
Khrushchev, whose downfall 'he predic¬ 
ted accurately several months before it 
happ-ened 
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The £2 billion golf business 


In the past to or 15 yoars, golf 
Iras ceased to be dimply a popii- 
far sport and has rakcii on nnne 
of the attributes of an industry 
generating financial relunis of a 
size oner fpund only ‘in business 
proper How did tt happen to 
a game lha't non-gol'fers lind 
(lull in the extronte The key 
lies in rhe psyclhologieal make¬ 
up of the golf hill, an iincimi- 
forrable base for an industry, but 
one ith'at nowadays is not that 
unusual 

'IIic typical golf fan is a player 
himself and identiiies to an 
extraordinary degree with the 
tournament ppofesKioirals he 
sees on television What the fan 
secs done by AiiiOld l*,iUnrr or 
Jack Nicklaus or 'Ibiiy Jaekim 
at St Andrews this week, he 
wants to do too, and from time 
to time he docs The chart shows 
average pcrfomiances but there 
IS hardly a gdifer living who has 
not sunk a 30-f<oot putt or 
ehtpprd the ball stiff to the pm, 
or even blasted a drive more 
than 250 yards down the rentre 
of the fairway The difference 
between the amateur and the 
pnsfessioirals is that rhey do 
cotisisiently what he doe's once 
in a season, but the faot that 
he does It at all establishes an 
emotional bond that does not 
exist between the amateurs and 
the experts m other sports Golf 
IS a difficult game and skill, 
even on a high amateur level, 
IS attainable by only a small 
percentage of the people who 


HOW FAR THEY HIT THE 


play It So the typicall golfer is 
frustrated but fasdinated 
Multiply these feelings by ao mii 
or so and the result is a dynamic 
world-wiide market The num¬ 
ber of players has doiiblrd or 
treblrd in some countriex since 
the ut'jOs Growth would have 
been t-vcii grca'ter except for a 
shortage of gtilf courses, par- 
tieiil'arly iii Japan In the 
Lliiilfcl .States alone, the game 
has 1 i mil Inllowers, nearly 
III mil of whom play at least 13 
limes a yeai 'Iberi are an 
estimated niii golfers in 

Japan, while uncounted others, 
with no access to a course, 
devotedly bash balls on driving 
ranges 

In Britain, only 75o,<xio people 
beloog to clubs but as many 
again play often enough to be 
considered golfers Perhaps a 
further 300,000 play a round or 
two oocc or twice a year, giving 
a rough total of 2 mn Golf is 
also popular through most 
parts of the Biitish Gomnum- 
wealth and in the past few years 
h.is begun to catch on in con- 
liiieiital countries, notably 
PraiKc and S|>aiii 
'Ihe ‘20 il(in more or less serious 
amateurs make up j huge 
market, bixause golf, an ideal 
sport for consimi’pllion-oricnted 
societini, demands reasonably 
expensive ix|uipimcn(t A new set 
of clubs costs upwards of £100 
and rhen there are golf balls— 
120 mn a year in Britain— 
bags, shoes, cltifhing, gloves. 


Washed out. Jgcklin. bushed. Palmer 


trolleys, and club membership 
fees 'Ihe average Biktish golfer 
keeps his clubs five yoars or 
longer, comipared wirh the 
more modcl-onnscious American 
player who buys a new set every 
few years, but even so it is hard 
to sec golfers anywhere spend¬ 
ing less than £30 a year on the 
sport, and the world average has 
been put nearer £100, especially 
if you include the cost of 
fiKid and drink al dubs That 
adds up to between £i bn and 
£2 bn laid out by golfers each 
year, on ithe assumption that 
dub dues work oUt a't £15 or 
£20 'lli'is is becoming a low 
figure even for Britain In the 
United States, dues often run 
upwards of lo f^es higher llie 
estimate for Jotal spending is, 
tlicrefbre, conservative 

Why they spend it 

Part of golf’s [Xipulartty is 
rational. It can be taken up 
fairly late in life, after the 
children have grown up and 
when there is more money to 
spare It can be played almost 
to the grave It is an outdoor 
game iii pleasant countrified 
surroundings, makUng a refresh¬ 
ing break for uiban man A 
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sophisticated handicai^ing sys¬ 
tem, allowing golfers of widely 
differing abilities to compete 
with each other in meaningful 
terms, strengthens the social 
aittraetrons, which are of con¬ 
siderable im|X>rtancc at many 
clitbs So IS the sense of status 
that golf peculiarly confers on 
Its devotees in some parts of 
the world, most notably in 
Japan and the United States, 
Where playing golf is often 
taken as a sign of business suc¬ 
cess On rhe ofher hand, m 
Scotland, where the game 
originated, it was and still is 
a sport for working men, and, 
l>articularly on municipally- 
owned courses, it is still geared 
to working class incomes. A 
visitor can play a round at St 
Andrews, the most famous 
championtdiip course for 12s Gd 
diiriiTg the week. 

The recent growth of golf can¬ 
not, however, be explained on 
wholly rational grounds It owes 
much to television and to a 
single mdiv'idual, Arnold 
Palmer, a remarkable man and 
golfer Who not only won an 
impressive number of cham¬ 
pionships in the late 1950s and 
early igffos, but did so in a 
dramatic, come-from-behind 
fa 4 iion, often making nearly 
imptossible liiots in critical 
tituations. More hn'portant, hr 
was Imtperainentally different 
from modt Other golf cham¬ 
pions, who- n acted stoncy- and 
po-faced to crowds and conipe- 
iitive pressure Arnold Palmer 
liked crowds and the crowds, 
at the tournament and in front 
of the telrviiion screens, fek 
an<l rraponded to this A’lthoiigh 
Palmer has ikw won many 
champienshiipx .in the past fow 
yean, “ Amie’s Army " of Ians 
almost always outnumber the 
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crowd* following other tourna¬ 
ment leaders. He is easy to 
idenrtify wkh. Mr Mark 
McCormack, Palmerls man^l^r 
(and many .atfoVher Cham¬ 
pion’s, including Tony JacUig^ 
likes to ^UDite' the analyai* .of 
jMychologist Dr £niest Diehfor : 
“ People see themselves wthuiing 
through Palmer. He looks and 
acts like a regular guy, and at 
the same tame he dc^ the lands 
of things others w'ldi they could 
do. His eX'pressiveneES makes Uis 
spectators feel that they are part 
of his game ; he lookt'as though 
he ne^ (heir help, and they 
respond.” 

Just before Palmer’s farst big win 
in >957, there were actually 
fewer goK courses m the United 
.States than there were at the 
end of the war By last year, the 
number had shot up from 5,5tHt 
to nearly iu,<>iio, and the 
number of golfers had more 
than doubled. 

Because Palmer has had such a 
big effect on gUlf generally, it is 
likely that foe rise of Tony 
Jacklin will spur the growth of 
the game in Britain. Jackl'in is 
Britain’s first world-class goffer 
since foe 1930s l-ast year he 
WON foe British Open, a feat 
that has been worth £2311,01)0 
to him over and above the 
aetual prize money When this 
was followed by the US Open 
ehampionship a few weeks ago, 
this removed any doubts that 
last year’s BAtish w'ln could 
have been a fluke Jacklin’s 
larn'ings from his American win 
cannot be calculated at this 
stage, but foould make him a 
sterling ipiliioria'ire Already his 
fee for personal appearances has 
reportedly rtscii to £3,000 a 
day Jaidtlin does not possess 
Palmer’s superb peisonality, but 
he IS a good and chatty mixer, 
and any man who can leave a 
$21,000 cheque in his pocket 
IS going to endear himself to a 
British public starved for a 
Bridl-sh-bom gOlf hero • the 
Yanks have dominated foe game 
too long 

Professional business 

Palmer not only popularised golf 
beyond anything even imagined 
20 or 30 years ago—total 
prize money in the UUslod 
States III 1941 was roughly 
$177,000 , laiSt year it w-as 
nearly $(> mu—he also found 
new ways of capitalizing on h'is 
own popularity Goffers and 
other athllctcs have lung received 
income from endorsing commer¬ 
cial pmducis, playing in exhi¬ 
bition matches, writing books 
and making personal appear¬ 
ances, but Palmer and McCor¬ 
mack, a former Clrvelaml 


lawyer started by Palmer in the 
management f,busineM» were 
probably the ihrat to -Wkw a 
sports personality as a EOimiR- 
tion unto himself ancf TO odpmict 
his business affairs as if he wbre 
a corporation. It was not just 
that Pahner and McCormack 
foimed an actual corporate 
structure with sidiaidiary com¬ 
panies to handle Pabner's 
interests—foe Pabner com¬ 
panies now have an annual pay¬ 
roll of about £8oo,uoi>-^ut 
they viewed the Pahner per¬ 
sonality as a prodisd^ to sell as 
much as if it were a manufac¬ 
tured article. .GoH products 
were obvious articles to 
endorse, but - the business 
did not stop there 
After a time, the two realised 
rhe Pa'Imer name could sell a 
great many things unconnected 
with golf. McCormack set out 
their busincB pbilosppby in a 
book where he explafint^ that 
“ if two dry-cleahing shops arc 
going to open in foe same block 
and one is called Arnold 
Palmer’s and the Other is Ir\' 
Schlepiperman’s, rt is the Palmer 
shop titat has the best chance 
to succeed You do not have any 
reason to think Arnold can waish 
your shirts, but you do know 
he excels at goif, has a reputa¬ 
tion for being foe best and 
seems like a familiar friend. Irv 
you simply don’t know. .So, given 
a choice, you are likely to try 
Palmer. It is by such smalt 
margins that new businesses 
survive." 

It docs not always visirk The 
long-playing “ Arnold Palmer 
Presents Music for Swingin’ 
Golfers ’’ flopped, and there 
were other mishaps. Hioto- 
graphers invited to watch 
Palmer demonstrate a practice 
neft he was endofsing saw him 
blast a hole straif^t foroiq;h it 
But the failures have been rare 
There has been a two-way pay¬ 
off. The advertising Of products 
w>iith golfers’ names and faces 
attached has done a great deal 
to promote gfOlf. In the process, 
golf has been changed, par¬ 
ticularly in foe United States 
when- mure advertising money 
IS spent on golf than anywhen 
else Here foe equation of golf 
‘With mass-produced consumer 
products has helped wa.fo away 
much of the snobbery and 
exclusiveness of foe sport in foe 
United States, a'lthough a per¬ 
ceptive man would not have pi 
travel far in that country to 
di.scover places where they still 
hold suay. Less attractive are 
the sObliminal advertising tcch- 
Oiqiics becoming associated with 
the game Ihere is nothing 
wrong with an ajirline usmg a 
golf star to adv* itise its ser¬ 


vices or a Shirt company 
annouridiDg foat he wears its 
foirts. Impilied in all these. 
ildvertisements is the fact that 
the star has seoeiived a substan¬ 
tial fee for hppcanng. But the 
newer technique is to sec that 
tfac’lKar just happens to be wear¬ 
ing foe right Zmrt, and that he 
leaves the right airline bag lying 
around when he meets phoito- 
graphers at the end of a 
triumphant game. Hie sponsor 
no longer sem to advertise his 
connection with the star, and 
IS in fact nowhere to be seefl 
The promotional side of 
tournament golf somctlimes 
threatens to overwhelm rhe 
game itself. Mask McCormack 
jammed so many events' into 
Jackiin’s schedute in the 16 days 
between Jackiin’s winning the 
US Open and foe start of the 
British Open that Jacklin had 
little lime to practise at St 
Andrews Also, he lodced so 
tired the day bdforc foe Open 
began that some golf writers 
gave him little dhance to repeat 
his triumph Jacklin proni^y 
confounded ‘his critics by Aoot- 
ing a 29 for for hrst nine holes 
of the Open, 'the lowest out¬ 
ward half ever achieved in any 
event at St Andrews But the 
critics still seemed to have a 
point. Jackim is only 26 and 
apparently he can stand up to 
this kind of trcairacot A few 
years ago Palmer, a physically 
powerful man. could also take 
whatever routine commercial 
exploitation could set for him 
But the constant pressure of 
work IS perhaps one reason why 
Palmer’s game has lost its fine 
edge From tec to green, Palmer 
IS still the finest golfer in, the 
world but when he is on the 
green he is a different class of 
golfer entirely In his heyday, he 
was deadly at sinking eight- and 
ten-foot putts for birdies. Now 
hr seldom sinks anything but 
short putts. 

Advertising men prefer some 
golfers to others because they 
w'ant certa'in personality traits 


Top priio winneiB in 1969 


Frank Beard, US 
BiH Casper, US 
'Dav* HiH, US 
Cans Littler, US 
Orvilla Moody. US 
Jack Nickisus. US 
Gary Player, SA 
Lae Trevino, US 
George Archer, US 127.946 06 
'Bruce Crampton, Aust 

124,155 80 


Total 

prize money 

$ 

1B6,99Q.93 
170,601.16 
163,323.30 
160,092.27 
151,883 27 
143,640 22 
140,364 19 
139,5ri 31 


Next 40 won 

$122,732 41-$40,710 29 


Next 60 won 
$40,298 77-$19.616 25 


associated wiith the products 
they are selling Col-gate-Palm- 
of'ive, for instance, signed 
Jacklin to promote Rapad- 
Shave in Britain before he had 
won the British Open. They 
regarded him as 4 promising 
young gdlfrr but foey were 
more inlerested in the youth 
and energy he radiated. Such 
considerations are fine for the 
extroverts of .foe game but for 
introvert is likely to find him¬ 
self relatively anonymous iio 
matter how many tounzameiits 
he wins Bill Casper and Gene 
Litrler are cases in podiM. Many 
golf writers wiM aigue that 
Casper and Lottler fkay Milf as 
well as Mark McCormaa’s Big 
Three—-Palmer, Galy Player 
and Jack Nickiaus—fout they 
have never achieved anyfoiiig 
like the fame. This situation 
might hurt goff eventually as 
golfers tailor their personalities 
to suit the advertising men 
Gone will be the moody players, 
the angry clifo-throwcrs and 
the loudmouths wbo insdk the 
stuffy officials who still run foe 
game in many places Gone 
with them w*ill be much of the 
colour of golf Just possibly 
some fans may decide that the 
game is not th.'it interesting aftri 
all 



Thay can dream, can't thay, for 12s 6d a round at St Andraws ^ 
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Most expoitera’ wives, if they 
didn’t know theit husbands, would 
begin to wonder how much they 
nneanttothem. Understandable after 
having a bottle of aiiport perfume 
thrust into their hands for the ump¬ 
teenth time in three months. 

You come home deadbeat. No , 
time to get a gift—^ust grab some¬ 
thing on the way. Then you get: 


“Ail right for you. Look at the 
times you’ve had. Do you know 
what Bobby’s been up to since 
you’ve been awaj 5 ” 

Is that big order really worth all 
the frustrations it causes ? Sure it is. 
And we want you to get it because 
the paperwork comes through us. 
Shippine docunl^ents, letters of 
credit, ailfhemogey matters. If on a 


rare occasion something gets held 
up, you take notice of us. Otherwise 
we’re taken pretty much for granted 
It might be simpler to stay m 
Britain and worry about the home 
market. But you accept the challenge 
of exporting—and so do we. 

Barclays DCO 
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Car makers' revolt 

The latest motor industry strike, at Lucas, is over, but not before it has stiffened 
the car makers* resolve to find new suppliers, if necessary out of thin air 


Without brakes, tyres, windows or headlamps a car is 
unsaleable. At one time or another within the past year, 
motor manufactureis have found supplies of each of these 
kev components rut off bv stnkcs, usually wildcat, in the 
plants of monopoly suppliers. Between 6o and 65 per cent 
of the parts in a mass-produced British car are bought in 
from outside In high-priced sports cars or other non- 
inass-prficluced vehicle.s, the proportion is much higher 
'I’lie as.sembly lines of tfiday’s car industry are therefore 
utieily dependent on the non-stop flow of parts from 
tornpontiii makers. The growing tendency towards mono- 
jiolv in British industry, the consequence of an unending 
pursuit of economies of .scale in what is now becoming a 
relatively .small home market, has reached such a point 
m the motor inrliistiv that a strike at anv major component 
maker is enough to bring all the assemblv plants depending 
on It to a stop. 

The latest strike at Lucas lasted three weeks. It involved 
oiilv 650 men making starter motors, who had asked for a 
.Cc) a week ii.se and settled for £4 By the time they did 
.settle on Wednesday, the strike had made 24,000 other 
workers idle and had stopped all production of Jaguar, 
Daimler and MOB cars Ford and British Leyland had 
stockpiled 5,000 cans, complete in all respects except their 
electrical innaids. This has become a familiar routine. In 
Jamiars there was a crisis over the supply of brakes, when 
Oirling’s men struck at Bromborough The very ugly 
dLspiite at Pilkinglon’s glaMworks at St Helens left the 
indu.stry vvindowlcss for several weeks. For most of May, 
Dunlop’s tyre plants were on strike 

But enough is enough, even for the car industry, which, 
heaven knows, has .sufficient trouble in most years within 
Its own plants not to have them eompoiinded by the 
inability of .suppliers to supply. Some of the car groups 
take a long time to react to changes in circumstances But 
the message now' .seems to have got through that other 
component suppliers have got to be found, whatever the 
cost, and however far the industry has to go to find them 

So desperate is this current cry of the car executives for 
abandonment of the old easy-going system of “single¬ 
sourcing ’’ that a number of major changes in the car 
industry’s top management are being forecast, with the first 
names likely to be known next week. The feeling is that 
new men are needed with fresh minds to re-gear the 
industry’s entire buying policy 

The following table Ls one motor manufacturer’s estimate 
of how dependent the industry has become upon a few, big. 


ncar-monopoiy suppliers : 


Supplier Market stiare 

®/ 


Sheet steel 

British Steel Corporation 

/o 

100 

Glass 

Pilkington 

999 

Electnoal equipment 

Lucas 

98.0 

Pistons 

Associated Engineering Group 

750 

Door locks 

PVC end other 

Wilmot Breeden 

7076 

plastics 

ICI 

■70 

Sparkinq plugs 

Champion 

60 

Forgings 

Guest, Keen and Nettlefold 

60 

Batteries 

Electrical Power 



Storage Company 

60 

Tyres 

Dunlop 

50 

Castings 

Birmid group 

60 

Carburettors 

Zenith 

35 

Paints 

Berger and Courtaulds 

30 each 


Tnif/'n niinnfitirfM; nf T^iitrh-i’irrw'hir/v? rnm<p 

into Ford’s Dagenham plant, but Ford could not work for 
a single day without BSCl .steel. Particular car makers are 
even more dependent on individual suppliers than the table 
suggests. BntLsh Leyland buys 80 per cent of its car tyres 
from Dunlop. Firestone and Goodyear have the lion’s 
share of the new car tyre market not pre-empted by Dun¬ 
lop, which leaves little room for the specialist products of 
Michelin and Pirelli. SU carburettors, although not the 
biggest supplier in Britain, has mtist of British Lcyland’s 
business. Where there is more than one prominent com¬ 
pany, as in castings where GKN has '^5 per cent and 
Birmid 50 per cent, there is, in practical terms, hardly any 
market left for an effective third supplier. 

These are the straitjackets out of which the industry 
is now determined to break. Since the Pilkington strike, 
a fifth of the £12 million-£i5 million of car safety glass 
that used to be bought from St Helens last year now comes 
from Belgium and Italy The chairman of Pilkington’s 
Triplex subsidiary admitted on Wednesday that Triplex 
was discovering that its customers are proving 
■' reluctant to abandon the alternative sources of 
supply they had discovered during the .strike.’’ .Sadly for 
Pilkington, the car makers have found that glass is a 
relatively easy product to ship across Europe. The same 
IS not true, however, for awkward items like metal seat 
frame.s shipped in large packing ca.ses containing mainly 
air. 

Current boardroom calculations put the extra cost of 
importing most car components into Britain at between 
12 and 2'j per cent, made up of a combination of import 
duty and freight rates. (The import duty is rebated if 
the vehicle i.s exported back to the country where the 






component was. made, a concession (hat calfe fot some nice 
book-keeping) In their presi-nl mood, British car manu¬ 
facturers think this a cheap insurance premium to keep 
their lines working. With the current .slump in car exports 
and the boom in imports of foreign cars into Britain, they 
cannot afford to lose sales during strikes. Talk about buying 
components from as far away as Japan may just remain 
talk, but a number of western European countries will 
lertainly pick up considerable British component busine.ss 
However, European suppliers have their strikes too, 
paiticularly in Italy and France , and dependence on 
imported components must make the Briti.sh manufacturers 
\ulnerable to dock troubles, either here or in mainland 
f-urope. Moreover, capacitv in Europe is short. Lucas's 
principal European rival, Bosch of west Germany, does 
not have :uiy to .spare So an intensive setu-ch is now afoot 
lor smallish compianies in Biitain that would he leady to 
accept contracts fiom the industry on the understanding 
that the eustomei would specify both the tools ;uid working 
methods to be u.sed. “ Bringing Marks and Speneet 
techniques to the car industry” is how .some car 
nuaiuifacturers describe their aim. The premium on 
some components made in this way is said to be as low 
as 2.5 per cent above ruling prices. The idea is not to 


create' new giants It Would be almost impossible to 
nurse a small manufacturer up to the point where he 
could compete effectively with, say, Wilmot Breeden, 
which supplies 2^ million doorlocks each year to Ford 
alone. But it would be a huge help if some alternative 
supplier was c|uietly supplying locks that Ford could 
stockpile against the next strike. 

The motor industry is well aware of the snags. It does 
not wish to attempt to duplicate the research and testing 
facilities which the big componc-nt companies have to main¬ 
tain if they are to keep their dominant position. The cost 
of tooling a small pioduction line is extreamly high. But 
the.se debit items arc no longer being put forward by the 
car makers as excuses foi inaction. They .are now lieing 
analysed as costs that the industry must pay if it is to buy 
freeciom from .strikes In the indusliy’s present mood, an 
extra 2.5 per cent on total production costs loolts a bearable 
price. With manufactureis currently pioducing Ct.'j'.ji 
million of vehicles, parts, and accessories each yeai', this 
metuis putting an extra £37 million on to costs. If Britain 
became a member of the common market, even the pre¬ 
mium on imported components might begin to look bear¬ 
able The cost of strike.'i cannot alwav.s be pas.sed on to 
customers. Occasionally, they just get up and walk awav 


Portugal spends too much in Africa 

The Pope upset the Portuguese government by receiving the leaders of the 
guerrilla movements in Mozambique, Angola and Guinea. Dr Gaetano 
hates any reminder of the drain of these guerrilla wars 


Far too many new Portuguese institutions turn out, on 
examination, to be merely another means of channelling 
funds into the African provinces when Portuguese industry 
IS in greater need of these funds at home. The new 
.Socied^e Financeira Portuguesa, for example, has been 
widely billed as a sort of Portuguese Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation. But this job is already done by the 
Banco dc Fomento Nacional. The Sociedade, which will 
have a paid up capital of £30 million within 18 month.s, 
seems very largely Africaii-oricnted. Among its functions 
.ire to act as the paying agent for Zamco, the Cabora- 
Bassa dam consortium, and to .set up branches in Angola 
iind Mozambique, which arc under-banked. Among its 
shareholders, besides the Poituguese government itself, aie 
the African provincial governrnenLs. Borrowings will be 
made on the intcniationai market in the Sociedadc’s name , 
and money will then be le-lcnt to the companies or 
government agencies that want it. 

The Portuguc.se see them.selves as developers in Africa, 
continuing a foui-centurie.s-old tradition of .spreading 
civilisation Attitudes have not changed all that mucli 
with the passing foui centuries Must of the business 
community still regaids the African lerritoiies in the 
sixteenth century .sense as .sources of vast wealth onl> 
waiting to be developed. It ha.s one new glint in the eye 
Oil has |ust started to (low from Angola, at the rate of 
£7 million last year against nil the year before. But, .so far, 
tin- returns fiom Africa have been poor, compared with 
the cost of ki'cping a few hundred thousand Europeans 
111 eontrol of something like 8 million Africans in 
Mozambique and (S million m Angola 


Even the .somewhat unreliable official statistics show 
that in 1969 neaily £200 million was .spent on defcnci- 
and security by the African colonies and Portugal logcthei. 
The Portuguese centr.al government sjx-nt £170 million 
142 per cent of the budget, 74 per cent oi national 
income), .Angola’s forecast was Cio million, which is 
10 pel cent of its provincial government expenditure . 
and .Mo/ambique budgeted £f{ million, slightly down 
.iflei two years in which defence spending had risi'n bv 
I 3 pel cent and then by another 30 per cent. 

In return Portugal gets a si-venth of its imports from the 
.Xfritan colonies, and .sends a quarter of its cxpoiCs to them 
The colonies’ foreign exchange earnings outside the escudo 
area weie only £10 million on cunent account last yeai 
.\dmittedly this figure was running at £80 million .1 
vi-ai before the recent icces-sioii hit Mozambique Even 
at that level, with Portugal's vast foreign exchange reserves 
i .£boo million, 01 ovei 12 months’ imports), and a current 
account balance of its own of £58 million, the abandon- 
iiient ol .\fiita would not be a fatal blow to the balance 
of payments - -and against it could be set .savings on 
military buying abioad. 

An uiidi rtleveloped counliy like Portugal, where national 
iiuonie still aveiages £200 a head, lannol afford this 
soil of dram The country is extremely well placed 
geographically for a vi-ry healthy expansion . sitting on 
the edge of iich Europe But in 1969 private long term 
capital flowing into Portugal fell fiom £40 million to 
almost nothing, and the inllow of .short term funds turned 
into an outflow The growth ol real gross national product 
h,is been slowing down 'ovei the past three years, even 
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Fishing, tor emigrants : golFing, tor tourists, fighting, tor guerrilias, and high mages tor some 


on the official figures, from that well-publicised 7.7 per 
cent in 1967 to 4.7 xser cent in 1969. The balance of 
payments remains in its almost perpetual surplus, but that 
surplus last year was the lowest since the start of the war 
in Angola in 1961. Prices arc leaping up, and wages and 
salaries artf going up even faster. The wage increases are 
badly needed and hard earned. They should not hurt 
the few really efficient Portuguese industries ; and the 
country does have some companies -especially in textiles, 
like Riojx-le. weaving man-made fibres, and Corfi, making 
.synthetic rope and fishing nets—-which prove that home 
Portuguese industry can make a dent on foreign markets. 

In Dr Salazar’s day, prices and wages were kept down 
almost as effectively as personal liberty. But if wages 
were low, .so were levels of education. And this cheap 
labour is growing progressively scarce as the poor vote 
with their feet. During the 1960s something like 1 million 
Portuguese emigrated Last year, they sent .ti'^o million 
home Theie is a flourishing .smuggling business in emi¬ 
grants. The highiT wages that have been creeping in .sinri- 
Dr Caelaiio took over the premiership from Dr Salazar in 
1968 may encourage more Porliigue.se to stay at home, but 
backwoods mduslrialist.s, who grew up in Dr Salazar’s day, 
regard Dr Claetano’s small steps towards liberalisation as an 
invitation to lamoant inflation 

Such backw'oodsmen arc also alarmed by the new breed 
of technocrats Dr Gaetano has been introducing into the 


powerful ministry of cconomic.s, which now runs the 
budget as well ; and they were furious at the now famous 
speech made last February by the secretary of stale for 
industry, .Sr Rogerio Martins. Sr Martins attacked industry 
roundly for its lack of enterprise, which he blamed on 
excessive protection in both the home and export markets 
the former through a licensing system under which the 
ministry vets all projects for capital expenditure, and the 
latter by tariffs even against fellow members of the 
European Free Trade Association Si Marlins gave furlhci 
offence by completely failing to mention either Angola’.s 
or Mozambique’s part in Portugal’s economic future. His 
speech made it plain that he saw this as wholly in Europe 
And this of course is true. 

Efta countries already take 30 per cent of Portuguese 
exports and the common market 40 per cent. Portugal 
IS expected soon to apply for a trading arrangement with 
the common market which will give prefeicntial tariffs 
similar to those granted to Sjiain last week. The country 
is bound to move towards associate membership of the EEG 
before many years are past. If it is to face the subsequent 
competitive pressures from EEC industry, if will have 
to bring its industrial thinking, as well as its political 
habits, further towards twentieth century liberalism. But 
the angry attacks still being made on .Sr Martins, by 
ex-ministers among others, .shows hovs hard such here.sic-. 
still fall on Portuguese ears 


Why won't they come to Britain ? 

The chemical industry needs to lure international investment, 
but it is all going to Europe 


In the past ten years Britain’s chemical industry has slipped 
in size from second to fourth place. It is now behind 
America, Japan and west Germany. In the next ten years 
It will be outstripped by France and Italy. Yet by British 
standards the industry is a star performer. Its output has 
been increasing at twice the average rate of the rest of the 
British economy, anti no other industry can match the 
trade surplus that it earns of £240 million a year. Caught 
between being the bright boy of Britain and the dunce of 
Europe, the indu.stry has realised that a choice must be 
made within the next few years. It is going to aim for the 
harder option, and will try hard to maintain its inter- 
natitmal position But its efforts are inevitably held back 
by Britain’s tiny rate of growth This is an industry 


whose fortunes are .so closely linked with those of the 
economy that they ebb and flow as one 

The main trouble is that international chemical invest¬ 
ment is shying away from Britain Of llu- £300 million 
a year of current capital investment in chemicals in this 
country, only £50 million comes fmm non-British com¬ 
panies In Holland, by contrast, well o\er half of the 
£140 million capital expenditure is foreign International 
companies, it seems, are quite lontent to leave the Brili.sh 
maiket to Briti.sh companies. They do not consider it worth 
while to enter thenuselves. 

If Britain is to keep pace with Euiope, the piincijial 
area where intensive capital investment is needeil is in 
petrochemicals. Sales of plastics, fibres and organu 
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cheiriicals now account for 30 per cent of the industry’s 
turnover, but they require 60 per cent of its. capital. This 
is where the major growth will lie in the next ten years, 
when the use of fjetrolcum-bascd chemicals is expected to 
more than double throughout Europe. But companies are 
reluctant to build vast new cracking plants in Britain. The 
home market is not growing fast enough to absorb massive 
new output. In Europe, the market is so much laiger 
and faster growing that plants can come on full stream 
without delay ; in Britain it will take quite a few years to 
gear plants up to full capacity. Nor is Britain any longer a 
good place to export exce.ss production fnim. As the prices 
of petrochemicals have steadily dropped thanks to the 
economies of scale, 11 has become less worth while to trans¬ 
port them anv distance A ton of ethvlene, the principal 
chemical building block, now costs onlv £25. In relation 
to this price, .shipping is expensive. International companies 
would therefore prefer to build in Europe and send acro&s 
their .surplus to the .small British market rather than trade 
the other w.-iy lound This shift to Europe has been greatly 
increiLsed bv the building of an ethylene pipeline that 
pushes the chemical throughout northein Euiope at very 
l(m cixsts Plans for laying a pipeline under the Channel 
have been played with, hut nothing is expected for at 
least a decade 

The.se gc'ogiaphical difficulties could be overcome if 
thcie was some clearer government policy to lure invest¬ 
ment But. in the past, governments have kept out of the 
was of the chemical industiy They have- a-ssiimed that 
it was going along verv well on its own Now the industry 
Itself, while It does not exactly want government inter- 
feience, has been making appeals for .something to be 
dcine The tiouble i.s that chemical investment has been 
outp.icirig the rest of the economy thanks only to the 
artificial stimulus of mvc-stmcnt grants. If the.se are 
leinoM'd. then invc-siment iii chemicals could fall back 
sliaipW to whatc-vei the average level of iiivc-stment in 
Britain happen to be 'I'his would make investment as a 
vs hole look even sicker than it does now. 

\t the moment chemical boards of diiectors take full 
advantage- of ihe 40 pei cent investment grants that are 
ofTeii-d on plant built in development areas , £300 million 
will probably be claimed iindei this scheme m the next 
thic-( veais The development area giants have be-en a 
big element both in keeping up chemical investment and 
.ittiacting foieign monc v But the new (Jovernment is 
cxpectc.l to •■ci.ap them, on die entirely accurate grounds 
tfiai thc-v aie an expensive way of cic-ating jobs In a large 
petrochemical plant it takes an inve.stment of £'_>5,ooo 
to piovide a job for one man who noi-mally needs a skilled 
training The industry su.spects that the grants might be 
leplaced by an cirdinarv depreciation .scheme that will 
allow capital costs to be written off more quickly against 
fitcifits Tfiis would relate the rebates to successful perform¬ 
ance, but companies would have to finance new plant for 
the- first few years out of their owm pockets, and that 
would iiiciease their costs. It would also mean that only 
the giants could find the ncces.sary finance to embark on 
huge expansion projects And the foieign giants do not 
find that prospect attractive. 

Anothei iea.son why international cheipical companies 
avoid building plants in Britain is that the costs of process 
engineering have been rtsing rapidly vvithouf becoming. 



any more efficient. When planning a plant that may cost 
over £100 million and take three years to build, inflation 
at 7 per cent a year and a six-month delay can add 
25 per cent to the original bill 

If the Gov'ernm<-nt is to follow through its intention 
to leave industry alone to go its own way without official 
guidance or public funds, the natural advantages of Europe 
will attract foreign investment in chemicals every time 
British companies will also lie templed to incretise their 
over.se:us plant Imperial Chemical Industries already makes 
a belter leturn on its European investments than on those at 
home, and has plans to invest £50 million a year outside 
Biilain. It IS, in fact, only government ear-stroking in the 
past that has kept a lot more Briti.sh chemical investment 
from going overseas. 

It is significant that the most successful part of die 
chemical industry in Britain is pharmaceuticals. Sales of 
drugs are increasing at nearly 1 o per cent a year. They are 
currently running at £300 million, £140 million of w'hich 
aie directly exported. But capital investment in pharma¬ 
ceuticals IS small, only about £20 million a year, and the 
return is often in the 20 per cent range. Britain has made 
Itself an attractive place for multinational companies to 
.settle, because the home market is lar,gc and strong while 
lesearch is not only cheap but well protected by patent 
laws. Transport of drugs, unlike basic organic chemicals, 
is cheap and easy. 

But pharmaceuticals only account for 12 per cent of the 
industry’s sales. They are the pride of the British industry, 
but only becau.se drugs repiesent the one area where the 
industry has managed to keep pace with the rest of Europe. 
The danger is that, as Europe builds larger and more 
efficient chemical plants, the prices of its chemicals will drop 
below those of Britain , and that, especially if Britain gets 
into the l-'.EC, could encourage a flood of imports into 
Britain. These are already worth £400 million a year, and 
have recently been growing fast at 11 per cent a year. At 
one time it had been hoped that Britain’s chemical trade 
.surplus might rise to £3.30 million by 1972, but this figure 
has already been revised downwards by £70 million by the 
industry’s little neddy. Even that is now beginning to look 
optimistic. 
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Ther^ otify one thing 
Co remeniheri^^ien 
3^ou need fihiance for 
thatnew^ant 


Our address 


Wm. Brandt’s Sons <Sl Co. Ltd., 
36 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3 
Telephone: 01-626 6599 

Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 
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"Colour television is going to be 
big business..." 

Sir John Spencer Wills (Chairman) 



REDIFFUSION 


Ibe fiiiiiif ■eriwiil AamuU GmcnU Meeting 
of RcdUTiuleii Limited will be held <ni July 
219th at the Comurasht Rootnt, London. 

'llie fuUDwing are extracte from the Review 
of the Chatiman, Sir John Spencer Wills, 
which hu been circulated with the Rcpon and 
Accounts for the year ended 3 i«c March 1970 

The Past Year 

Thi 5 year has shown that colour tcievisioo is 
going to be big business It is not likely 10 
become really big business until controls on 
hiring—still as severe as ever—are relaxed, but 
to ensure that we obtain the largest possible 
share of this basiness, when it does become 
re 4 iil> big, we have liad to ai'iend on a large 
suilc this year, not only on direct capital invest¬ 
ment but also on cxLcptioruil items of a revenue 
nature Much of this latter expenditure is tran- 
siuonal and non-recurring 'Fhc ultimate bene¬ 
fits from It should be considerable, but it has 
priHluced negligible advantage in the y ear under 
review '1 he performance of the mam branches 
ol our business at home and overseas, has been 
much as 1 expected when 1 reponed last year 
So It IS satisfactory that, in spite ot some dis¬ 
advantages—notablv another swingeing in¬ 
crease in Selec'tive Employment Tax and a 
reduced trade investment income—the Ac¬ 
counts show a profit after tax which is slightly 
up on the previous year’s 

Colour. T•lavision 

When, last November, colour television broad- 
castmg was extended to all three channels in 
many parts of the country, the demand for 
colour television sets rose dramaiicallv 
Although the initial rush is over, colour sets 
are still in greai demand Overwhelmingly it 
IS a demand for colour sets on rental As yet 
the figures remain small m relation to the 
potential demand, but they are encouraging 

Monochroma Talavision 

There has been a change in the pattern ot our 
business in monochrome television sets The 
rate of growth in the rental of monochrome oeu 
slowed down, but wb.s compensated for by io^ 
creased sales (as distinct from hinngs) of mono¬ 
chrome sets and by our disposals (mainly on 
rental) of colour sets 



Wirad Talavision 

Modernising the wired television service has 
been a major engineenng and commercial 
operation We should reap the benefits from it 
in the future, but already it has been vindicated 
by the contmiied growth of prt^t from our 
television receiver business, in qiite of the 
conscious sacrifice of some short-term revenue 
in order to secure long-term benefit The new 
625 -lme standard, on which cxilour pro¬ 
grammes are broadcast, also gives a bmer 
picture in hlndc-and-white on day-line mono¬ 
chrome sets It has therefore been our policy, 
in most places, to give our wired television sub¬ 
scribers financial inducements to replace obso¬ 
lescent television sets with sets capable of 
receiving the 625 -line standard 

Rediffusion 
industriai Services 

Rcdifluston Industnal Services Limited, which 
provides custom-built wired communications 
systems, has had a successful year, with orders 
at a record level It has undertaken closed- 
circuit television insiallattons for the Ministry' 
of Defence, for two television programme 
companies (I'hamcs Television and A T V ) 
and the Universities of Kent end York The 
Rediltusion HF system of distributing tele¬ 
vision signals by wire has proved to be admir¬ 
ably suited to educational and industrial 
applications For example, the list of hotels 
which have been equipped with Rediffiision 
systems includes many of the top names among 
the world’s most renowned hotels Fhc use of 
colour television in mdastry, education, medi¬ 
cine and commeixe has beat stow to grow in 
this country, but the utility of colour in the 
non-dumcstiL market seems so obvious that we 
look forward to a considerable grovnh in our 
business m this field. 

Rodifon 

Once again Her Majesty the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to grant 
'llic Queen’s Award to Industry to 
Redifon Limited, our major manu- 
fucturing subsidiary, in recognition 
of export achievemcnL 'fhc profit 
of the Redifbn Onmp showed a 
welcome unprovement. Nearly all 
of the improvement came from the 
production of aircraft flight atmu- 
leton by Redifon naelf and Redifon 
Air Trainers, and the greater port 
of their production was for export 

Rediffusion 
Music Services 

('.onditions in the background music industry 
in the United Kingdom have remained tough, 
but Rcdftune did particularly good business 
through its overseas licensees and mamtained 
Its dominant position in the United Kingdom 
market The new RedifTuston International 
Music division has made significant progress 
with the sale of gramophone records and with 


the leasing of id munc in the United Kingdom 
and in many pons Of die world 

Overseas 

As I forecast but year, our overseas companiea 
did not do quite so well, m the aggn^te, as 
they did in the previous ]war This year wc 
expect our overseas busineas to return to an 
upward trend 

'Dial-a-Prooram* 

Redtl¥usion*s ‘Dial-a-Program* system is prob¬ 
ably the most advanced broadcasting dmnbu- 
iign system yet available for practical use In 
the United States, agreement was reached with 
the Leghorn C^orporation for the installation of 
a system at Dennis Port, C^pe Cod, Massa¬ 
chusetts 'I o start with, it will provide a nucleus 
of up to 336 television sets with a programme 
capac'ity of 36 channels The foremost require¬ 
ments of the cable television industry in North 
Americ'a arc on evcr-mcrMsing programme 
capacity and two-wa\ transmission of vision 
and sound Rediffu.sinn has devised a practical 
system which satisfies these two requirements 
It would be premature to supfxisc that Redif- 
fusion’s lead in this field will enable us to 
capture a sizeable share ot the market which 
undoubtedly exists for systems of this kmd 
But It can be said that no method yet known to 
be under development is capable of providing 
the same facilities so economically as Rcdtflu- 
sion’s, which is protected by patents Tbere 
does now seem to be a real pcusibility of 
marketing RedifTusion’s ’Dial-a-Prt^ram’ 
S 3 ntem in North America, and steps are being 
taken to set up the kmd of organisation that 
will be needed 

The Future 

It is useful to stockholders to have stxnc idea 
of what their elected Directors consider to be 
the future of their business But 1 have always 
thought It unfair to expect a chairman to sude 
his neck out (if I may use that colkxjuial term) 
by making a forecast of the monetary results 
for the year ahead 1 am not in the least des¬ 
pondent about the future of Rediffuaion, but 
the state of the country's economy must be 
taken into account With a few mmor excep¬ 
tions overseas, ncme of our businesses is stand¬ 
ing still and most of them are growing well I 
must, however, admit to some misgiving about 
the general situation. Among other factors 
there was, in the penod leading up to the 
ficneral BlccticHi, a spate of large increases in 
wages—fiome would consider them excessively 
large—throughout the country These must, in 
my opiruon, lead to increased prices for services 
and commodities With everyone having to pay 
more for almost everything 1 am unable to 
predict the effect upon our business If the 
national economy remains on an even keel so, 
in my view, wU) the economy of Rediffusion 

A tapy of tha Aceamuicamtamutaikt Chmrmm'i Rovtow 
amoaohUattodonappheaHontoihtSteroUoyf 
Caoham Hetat, Lanor Rtgmi SiroK, London, 5 IT 
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Docks: on the brink 


The dockers voted 76 to one on Thurs¬ 
day for a national dock strike starting 
on Tuesday, and mighty cock-a-hoop the 
delegates were at the end of the meeting. 
The port empiloycrs then met and 
decided not to improve on the offer the 
dockers had already turned down Both 
sides were sulisequentlly asked to go 
to the Department of Employment and 
Productivity on Friday morning It was 
just like old times The talk sounded 
tough enougli , the dockers' ca.se for a 
wage rise is weak , but how strong is 
the employers’ will to face up to a 
strike ^ 

Many of them are weak , they claim 
they are m too bad a financial state to 
lose the income. On the other hand 
there are quite a number that could 
afford to pay higher wages than they 
do now if It buys industrial peace And 
Whitehall opinion has been solidly 
against anything that interferes with 
the movements of goods in and out of 
the country, and has been ever since the 
seamen’s strike in iq66. 



Salaries for tha naw mart 


The future does not look good. Any 
settlement struck before Tuesday’s dead¬ 
line will merdly be temporary and both 
sides know it. The dockers are in the 
process of agreeing to the last stages of 
a new wage system that will turn them 
from piece workers into weekly salaried 
staff. Fine, but the manoeuvres they are 
now going through to jack up pay in 
the dying days of the old piece-rate 
system should give them bigger wage 
packets than they will get under the 
new system. Ergo, they will then have 
a copper-bottomed case for demanding 
that the new weekly scales be jacked up, 
and thus they stand to get two wage 
rises for the price of one. 

Already a docker takes home an 
average £35 a week Under one of the 
new agreements, for the enclosed London 
docks, the Transport and General Work¬ 
ers Union has agreed a new, flat weekly 
wage with no extras of £34 los to £37 
If earnings under the old piece-rate 
system get scaled up by any settlement 
this weekend, the dockers say they could 
actually lose money by accepting the new 
^salary system. And whoever heard of a 
docker ever.agreeing to that ? 

Sinular cash deals are either in force 
or at an advanced stage of preparation 
at the other major ports. Liverpool 
dockers have tieen offered a basic rate 
of £35 a week for a double-shift 
system without piece-work. Hull is 
proposing £30 plus £i for each day 
worked, again with no piece-work. 
Bristol and Hull are to retain bonuses, 
but 'have a basic rate of £25. Grange¬ 
mouth is already operating with a £30 
basic and a small bonus, while Middles¬ 
brough has given its men an average 
of £35-£40 a week. 

These arrangements are mostly subject 
to review after la months, but, looking 
at the matter realistically, even if a 
national strike is postponed this week, 
the dockers are likely to renew their 
claim for more money pretty .soon. They 


believe they are bound to win. After pay 
rises putting them up by 50 per cent in 
four years they may seem pioor candi¬ 
dates to get still more. But that is not 
how the dockers see it. 

The hope is that after an initial 
jienod in which, as old men retire, the 
number of dockers declines fast, it will 
be jiossible to recruit a new generation 
of salaried employees into the docks with 
a greater consciousness of productivity 
At the moment it is predominantly an 
old man’.s industry. The possibility exists 
of attracting young, career-minded, 
machine-conscious men now that work¬ 
ing conditions have improved, earnings 
are high and jobs more secure. But even 
under the best conditions it wi'll be a 
long slog, which presupposes that the 
Government will do something to 
strengthen and rationalise port manage¬ 
ment as a matter of urgency 


Coal 

Lord Robens's 
ultimatum 


The (government has been asked by Lord 
Roljcn.s, chairman of the National Coal 
Board, either to accept his proposals foi 
rc-shaping the industry's management or 
/ind another chairman. The replacement 
of the NCB’s present part-time board 
inernbers with full-time executives, the 
appointment of a technically qualified 
deputy chaintian, and a re-grading of 
salaries to make NCB top jobs attractive 
to high-flying executives are some of the 
key points 

Lord Robens’s current five-year 
appointment expires at the end of this 
year and he does not want a third term 
of office on the present basis The belief 
that the coal mines, which with 290,000 
miners remain Britain’s largest single 
industrial labour force, should not lie 
led by a board largely composed of part- 
timers has been growing over the years 
So has Lord Robens’s conviction that his 
present deputy chairman, Mr Derek Ezra, 
who IS a commercial specialist, should 
be joined by another second-in-command 
with an engineering background. The 
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ftippon still a smile lor Roberts ^ 


NCiB IS concerned at its failure to get 
anything like maximum output from its 
inechanical loading systems which now 
handle <()ei cent of all coal dug. 

C 3 n Thursday Lord Roben.s opened 
his speech to the National Union of 
Mineworkers' annual conference at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, by .saying 
“ This IS the 10th occasion that I have 
spoken at your annual conference 
Indeed, a.s I am m the last year of my 
second term of office this could well be 
niv last addre.ss to you ” At least one 
major international corporation has 
asked Lord Roliens to name his own 
price, and the offer mu.st be tempting 
lie IS .-jC). A furthei period as NO'Bc'haii- 
man would .see Lord Roliens well into 
retiring age, with the prospect of only 
a minute pension at the end of it But 
what is rankling him enough to consul ’i 
offers from industry is the inability of 



the coal board to recruit talent the way 
that the British Steel Corporation can 
Ixml Robens’s pay as chairman is 
£17,500. All the board members of the 
BSC get paid more than this, with the 
three deputy chairmen getting £22,(k>o 
apiece Coal’s management problems are 
at least as big as steel's. The Minister of 
'I’echnology, Mr Geoffrey Rippon, may 
drscover that a sharp pay rise at top 
management .levels is probably Lord 
Robens’s minimum price for .staying on 


Economy _ 

A merry month 



Mr Iain Macleod gave away nothing in 
substance and little in inference in his 
first sfieedh as Chancellor of rhe 
Exchequer to the Commons on Tuesday. 
It boiM down to : no plans for a formal 
autumn Budget , a reminder that he can 
(hange overnight such measures as the 
regulator or hire purchase restrictions; 
some action, more likely to stimulate 
demand than restrain it, can he expected 
befoie next .spring’s Budget , a review of 
publii expenditure by the autumn , no 
freeze on prices in the public sector but 
a critical .scrutiny of proposed increases , 
continued restraints on bank lending; 
and reiteration of Tory pledges to 
reduce taxation as a whole (income tax 
and surtax in particular), abolish 
selective employment tax, and simplify 
the tax system, but without giving any 
idea of the timetable for such reforms 
Had the Chancellor ever been toying 
with the idea of stimulating demand 
immediately, either he succunSicd to the 
Treasury’s persuasive cautiousness or 
was swayed by the latest retail trade 
statistics presented to him on Monday. 

These showed that May was quite a 
merry month for shopkeepiers the index 
of the volume of their trade jumped 2 
percentage pioints to 105 (1966=100). 
Not that this was a new dizzy height ; it 
had been exceeded in those mad 
shopping days after devaluation when 
Mr Jenkins gave Briti^ housewives 
their heads , and it was touched in 
November, 1968, and again in August, 
i960 Moreover, the rush to buy new 
clothes owed something to May’s above- 
average sunshine The rise could, there¬ 
fore, as the Board of Trade 
characteristically warns, be no more 
than “ one of the fluctuations to which 
this series is subject.” All the same, it is 
only what was expected rather earlier, 
as over-generous pay increases have out¬ 
stripped prices. 'That extra purchasing 
power could not for ever burn holes in 
pockets and May could well have seen 
the tuinlng-point in consumer demand, 
which could noi^igo ahead 


Weight of 
repayment 


Mr Macleod’s .speech was rather dis¬ 
appointing in detail Specifically, it is 
depressing that he is continuing his 
predecessor’s policy of restraining bank 
.lending by quantitative ceilings for each 
bank ' it is high time that British 
clearing banks were forced into 
competition And it is a sad omission 
that he had nothing to say about the 
poor state of investment in British manu¬ 
facturing revised figures show that the 
downturn provisionally estimated in the 
first quarter was exaggerated, but even 
so the rate of investment has not grown 
since last summer. 

The only new figures from Mr 
Macleod were of Britain’s debts. Short- 
and medium-term borrowing was 
reduced in the second quarter by a 
further £193 million to £1,461 million, 
of which £992 million is due to the 
International Monetary Fund ; on top of 
this, the sterling total of long-term 
debt outstanding is £1,910 million. Still 
formidable, as the Chancellor says. In 
view of this emphasis on our obligations, 
developing countries would be relieved 
that on Tuesday in Geneva Mr Richard 
Wood, Minister for Overseas Develop¬ 
ment, said that the Tories will stick to 
the British aid programme, although 
they would want to be realistic about 
the objectives and targets for the second 
development decade. 


Public stendint 


Down with it 


Cutting public ei^nditure Is an old 
Tory favourite. Three years ago Mr 
Heath set up a special research unit 
within Conservative Central Office, 
including on its staff the versatile Mr 
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, We 

have ways 

ofmakii^ 
you money 




_ The Canadian market is 

wide open for free enterprise. 
We’re specialists. The Bank 
of Montreal in London has a 
complete advisory service that 
can guide you every step of the 
way from your first Canadian 
thoughts to your latest plant in 
Saskatchewan. 


Our service starts by return post 

Drop us a line and we’ll send you a free 
folder containing two extremely useful 
booklets: Your Guide to Establishing 
a business in Canada and Taxation in 
Canada. Plus our monthly Business 
Review to keep you up to date on the 
commercial scene in the world’s second 
largest country. 



Bank of Montreal 

The First Canadian Bai ik 



LondonOffices,47ThreadneedleSt EC?Tel 01 5881561 
9 Waterloo Place, SWl tel 01-930 3081 


Western American Bank 
Participation Certificates 
represent investments in major 
international loans in which 
Western American Bank 
intends to maintain an after 
market. 


WesMrn American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
Intematlanal Merchant Bankersi 
Uceneed Dealer In Securities 
iS Finabury Clrcui, London, E.C.a. 
Telephonei oi^daS 5791 Telex: 885487 


Wettem Amencan Bank (Eutope) Ltd., has been established by 
Hambros Bank, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
Security Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles and Wells Fargo 
Bank of San Francisco. 
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One of the reasons why Midland 
Bank Finance Corporation is in 
business is to help your money make 
you more money 

We accept deposits of £ 25,000 
and upwards With bank rate at its 
current level, our rates recently have 
been between 7 “'o and 9 %. depending 
on the length of the term This can 
be anything from one day to 5 years, 
to suit your own particular needs 
Midland Bank Finance 
Corporation also issues Sterling 
Certificates of Deposit for amounts 
of £ 50,000 and upwards at attractive 
rates of interest In bearer form they 


' are easily negotiated and 
particularly attractive to 
businesses with surplus funds. 
For full details of current 
rates, etc., write to or telephone 
Mr. P. J. Swingler, Manager, 
Dealing Operations 


Midland Bank 


Finance Corporal 
Llmltod 

30 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C .4 
Telephone 01-623 8111 


Make your money make you mon^ 
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Ernest Marples, to work out some really 
effective method of doing this. It 
concluded that a review of policy deci> 
sions would be the most promising 
approach to cost-cutting, much more so 
than the ptopular remedy of cutting 
down on administration. Parliament and 
the Privy Council at £7 million a year 
are rlieap enough anyway. Wages and 
.salaries in the civil service and local 
government do cost over £4,500 million 
a year, hut reducing the size of tlie 
civil service through natural wastage will 
be a very slow business. By next month 
the findings of Treasury officers 
should be ready for ministers to discuss, 
and the battle between the departments 
will finally be fought out in the cabinet 
By the autumn, as Mr Macleod con- 
finned this week, the Oovernment must 
be ready with its proposals 

The Queen’s Speech contained few 
proposals that would make any drastic 
immediate difference to government 
expenditure. The abolition of the Land 
Commission, for instance, will save £so 
million, hut tins will he more than offset 
by the cost of pensions for the over-8os 
The agricultural .support system will be 
changed, over a period of three years, 
from deficiency payments to import 
levies on the common market pattern 
and eventually save some £250 million 
But this means the consumer will pay 
more for his food 

Housing, which will cost the public 
purse nearly £1,150 million in the cur- 
I'ent financial year, will come in for 
scrutiny, but only on the subsidies side 
foi the tune being, which accounts for 
about a third of the total (the rest is 
investment) Industry was promised less 
intcnention l)\ goveiimieiit , this means 
that some of the governnienl jam it has 
been enjoying w'lll be taken away 
Insestmcnl giants, for instance, will 
cost £520 million this year and 

although the\ may 'he replaced In some¬ 
thing else, probably m a form that will 
he called tax reliefs instead of Covern- 
riient expenditure, industry is likely to 
find Itself out of ptK'ket on this score 
The Industrial Reorganisation Coi- 

poralion, Umj, can expect little en¬ 

thusiasm from the new Covernnient , 
but It will certainly finish off the work 
in hand, and its budget for the next 
financial year, at £18 million, cs only a 
little over half this year’s Regional 

employment premiums aic a big item at 
£105 million a year, but the Covern- 
ment is committed to some form of 
c( 5 -ordinated help for the tegions even 
if this particular item goes Government 
eniploynrient .services, costing £75 million 
this year, will almost certainly take a 
knock ; the Conservatives think there 
has been a lot of waste here 

Major question-marks hang over the 
big spendersi—soual security, defence. 


HUSINFaSS * BRITAIN 

Whera public money goes 

, 

■ I'STO-TI 


estimates 


at <IS69-70 


prices. 


C mn 

D 0 f«nca and axtamal retadona 


Oefenca budget 

2,211 

Other military defence 

66 

Overseas sid 

234 

Other overseas services 

124 

Commerce and industry 


Technotogical services 

226 

Other assistance to employment and 

industry 

925 

Research councils, etc 

105 

Agriculture, fisheries and forestry 432 

Environmental services 


Roads and pubirc lighting 

691 

Transport 

244 

Housing 

■1,141 

Local anvrronmental services 

769 

Law and order 

636 

Arts 

20 

Social aarvlces 


Education 

2,381 

Health and welfare 

■1,920 

Social security 

3.738 

Other services 


Finsncral administration 

220 

Common services 

205 

Miscellaneous services 

80 

Northern Ireland 

443 

Nationalised industries, etc . capital 

expenditure 

1,474 

Debt interest 

2,050 

Relative price effect and other 


adjustments 

345 

Contingency reserve 

76 

Total 

20,764 


education, health and welfare. Defence 
spending, which has been going down 
in real terms, would use moderateU 
again if the east of Suez withdrawal of 
British troops were reversed. Social 
security spending could be lightened if 
the Government pushed its principle of 
selectivity But few carlv changes seem 
likely here, except possibly making 
national insurance benefits no longei 
fiee from* income tax and perhaps 
putting the cost of .some short-term 
■sickness benefits on to einployeis 

This autumn’s white paper on public 
spending will not onK deal with 
estimates (or ic)7i-72 . it will also 
contain foiecasts for up to five years 
from novs, as the Fhywclen committee 
iccommended Howevei, such forecasts 
last only as lung as the government 
which prepared them , and are not 
often fulfilled even then The Laliour 
governiiient's five-yeai projections, 
publcshed only last December, are al¬ 
ready obsolete The Goiiseivatives will 
not find their axe-.swmgmg to l>e easy 
Almost half of pub'hc spending is made 
up of administration costs, which are 
slow to change, and capital cxpendituie, 
which IS usually committed well ahead. 


Heathrow _ 

Mr Cousins caught 
napping 

Anyone who wants to know how and 
why the ground'work is laid for unofficial 
strikes could do worse than read the 
preliminary report* of the inquiry into 
the strike ck firemen at Heathrow airport 
last March. It is a copybook case of men 
complaining to their union, being 
ignored, and taking matters into their 
own hands The inquiry confirms what 
everyone knew at the time, that the hre- 
iiien were wholly in the wrong, aftei 
four generous pay rises in two years, to 
attempt to shut London’s mam airport 
river a dispute involving shillings Thev 
failed to shut it only because their officers 
manned the pumps in their place 
lust the same, the firemen felt thev 
had a grievance, which they took to their 
union as far back as last September. 'I’he 
airport management 'Was attempting to 
lationalise the crazv-quiit wage and jol> 
structure inherited from the various 
government departments that had pre¬ 
viously liad a hand in running Heathrow, 
and, in the course of it, the firemen felt 
the>’ had been done out of something 
like 1 25 a week This is where the 
I'ransport and General Workers’ Union, 
organised at Heathrow by young Mi- 
John Cousins, ought to have acted 
Either it should have convinced the fire¬ 
men that they were not being done out 
of I2S, or It should have taken up 'their 
(omplaint It should not have left them 
brooding, as Mr Cousins did, until 
Detember, by which time they had got 
out of hand He was caught napping 
here and ought to be called bv the 
reWU to account for it 
The full report of the court of inquirv, 
■which IS going into .some of the broader 
labour troubles at Heathrow, will have 
to take account of the power struggle 
ai the airport between Mr Cousins with 
his and similar hke-minded unions on 
one side and Mr Clive Jenkins and his 
white-collar technocrats on the other 
Mr Jenkins has up to now called the 
tune at Heathrow, so much so that some 
othei uruons have lefused to use 
the official, Jenkms-doniinated joint 
negotiating machinery The pilots walkeil 
out of It some years ago, and even Mi 
Cousins has, in order to by-pass it, been 
negotiating informallv with the airport 
management .So informally, indeed, that 
the inquiry tut-tutted about “ breaches 
of procedure,” and thought it had a lot 
to do with the firemen’s trouble W'hen 
It fias a little more experience of negotia¬ 
ting with Mr Jenkins, will the committee 
still think the same wav ■’ 

* Ctnd 4405. HMSO. 
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Wtmt happens when you run out of luck—m Spain (left) end Canada (right) 


Atr deaths 

It happens too 
often 


In tlie course of last weekend, two air 
crashes killed a total of 220 people Both 
of them raise questions of human error 
and obtuseness The worse of the two, 
by a very small margin, occurred on 
Friday evening when a chartered Comet 
left Manchester l>ound for Barcelona 
and crashed, as it was about to land, 
in the Pyrenees, making it the fourth 
British airc raft to do so in little more 
than a decade. The indications all pK>int 
to either the crew or the air traffic con¬ 
trollers making an error, whereupon a 
mechanically sound and smoothly run¬ 
ning Comet with 112 pieople on board 
flew into the side of a mountain. The 
dead crew’s version of the events lead¬ 
ing up to the trash is never going to 
lie known. The Comet's flight recorder 
IS unlikely to leave anyone the wiser' 
the most it could do is give some idea 
of whether the aircraft was working 
correctly and if it underwent unusual 
manoeuvres before it broke up. There 


are, in any case, growing doubts about 
the value of these black boxes. Report¬ 
ing on the crash landing of a Viscount 
at Cas'tle Donington last year, the 
Board of Trade’s inspector said tartly 
this week that far too many flight 
recorders fail to function properly and 
“ flight recorder system failures are 
experienced in a relatively high piercent- 
age oi accidents.” The recorder m the 
crash had probably not worked for tfhe 
previous two years. 

The real issue of the Barcelona crash 
IS one of airport equipment. How many 
airports outside the main international 
fentres are properly equippied to handle 
the large, modern jets that fly m and 
out of them during the holiday sea.son, 
piloted by men who are not necessarily 
familiar with fhe region ^ A specially 
heavy moral responsibility rests on the 
(ivil air authorities of countries with a 
big tourist industry to see that they have 
the beacons, l!he radar and the skilled 
air traffic controllers to warn pilots 
when they look hke flying into nearby 
mountains 

The inexplicable aspect of the week¬ 
end’s second tragedy, when 108 people 
died in a Canadian jet, is that it began 
with fire in an engine, and this is some¬ 


thing that happens quite often and is 
rarely fatal. I't was the cause of seven 
accidents last year, only two of which 
were seiious In a third, one passenger 
died getting out of the aircraft, and m 
four, no one was hurt at all ev'en thimgli 
the damage to the aircraft was consider¬ 
able 

The Canadian jet was on its final 
approach to Toronto when the fire broke 
out, and the engine felll off Up to this 
point, it was no .more than a nasty inci¬ 
dent from whidh passengers had every 
reason to think they would walk out 
alive But instead of continuing his 
ajjpniac'h, the pilot climfied .sharply, and 
the burning wing began to disintegrate. 
Why he did this, we will probably never 

kiKAV. 

The air safety recortl is unimpressiye 
Nearly 1,400 people were killed last 
year, ewclluding small and priya'te air¬ 
craft accidents Ahc^ether 120 public 
trans-port aircraft crashed .last year and 
m more than 50 of them peojde died 
On 12 of the 13 British aircraft that 
crashed during the year no one was 
hurt, and the one fatal crash carried 
no .passengers But an accident rate of 
more than one a month does make one 
think 


Key indicators : British economy 

Ratail trada 

Up in May with improved weather 
giving a boost to clothing and footwear 
sales 

Steal output 

Down to 504,800 tons a week (sea¬ 
sonally adjusted), m June, 4 1% lower 
than average for die first five montfie 
of the year, as a result of strikes, 
repairs to plant and holidays 

Cemputere 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

April 

May 

April 

125 

961 

129f 

nil 
-0 3 
-1 

+2i 
-0 4 
+2 

+2 
-11 
+3 

Export trade*t 

Eng’g. orders on hand*t 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

May 

April 

May 

June 

138 

123 

111 

112 1 

-7 

nil 

-1-2 

+0.2 

-1 

+H 

+1 

-1.1 

+1 

+4 

+2 

+8.6 

Total output worth £66 mn in the first 
quarter, export deliveries, accounting 
for 32% of total delivenea, almost 
equalled the record fourth quarter of 
1969 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import pncas 

Wage rates (weekly) 

May 

April 

April 

May 

134.6 

128 

128 

1430 

+0.3 

+1 

+1 

+0.5 

+ +++ 

+61 

+4 


Export trade, retail trade, engitteerittg order books: In volume terms (value at 
constant price). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate per cent 

* Seasonally edtustff! t End of period t Provisional 
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BUSINESS 


International 


Germany; a new way to tax 
them 

Hamburg 



Schiller triumphant 


Bad news for the taxpayer from Bonn 
this week Tlve government imposed a 
10 per cent surcharge on income tax 
liable foi payment between August ist 
this year and July ist next year The 
measure has a novel aspect: the govern¬ 
ment 'has promised to pay the surcharge 
back by March 31, 1973, which 

presumably will limit the scope for any 
other tax reductions it may want to 
make around that time. The govern¬ 
ment also decided to suspend deprecia¬ 
tion allowances on nearly all industrial 
investments between July 5th and the 
end of January next year. Both measures 
are to 'be discussed by a special meeting 
of the Bundestag this weekend the 
repayable surcharge needs ?- special act 
'I'he man behind the measures is Herr 
Karl Schiller, who has succeeded at last, 
against his government colleagues, in 
introducing strong fiscal controls. He got 
his way at a time when unemployment 
had just fallen to a new low of 0.4 per 
cent—95,000—^while unfilled vacancies 
had rben to a record 890,000, despite a 
heavy inflow of foreign workers , there 
were i 8 inillion foreign workers in 
Clerniany at the end ol June Over¬ 
employment IS especially prevalent in 
the investment industries, where the 
cuibs on investment allowances are 


intended to bite 

I'hc question now is whether these 
measures ate what was needed to control 
inflation, or whether they will he too 
much Opinion is divided Two of the 
five institutes of etonomit research—Ifo 
of Munich and Diw of Berlin—claim 
that the boom is alreadv levelling out 
and that the government nieasuics will 
sharpen a decline. The other three expect 
the lioom to continue and approve the 
measures 

Employers and unions, for their part, 
are both dismayed Profits are now being 
squeezed from three directions the 
surcharge, the suspension of allowances, 
and high interest rates Many employers 
foresee a rise in bankiuptc^ among small 
firms and a trend towards mergers 
Employers al.so argue that the suspension 
of depreciation allowances will not cut 
industrial investment until next year , 
in other words, not until a possible 
period of stagnation Foreign countries, 
noting the heavy flow of international 
funds into fiermanv even under present 
conditions, would not like a period of 
leal disinflation in Clerniany at all 

But one cruni'b of comfort for the rest 
of the world is that the Bundesbank 
might now ea.se credit controls Its presi¬ 
dent, Hen Karl Klascn, has said he 
would do this oiiK if there were signs of 
inflation levelling out Will he now be 
satisfied ^ 

France _ 

Prices hurt 


Pans 

The rise in the cos' of living is once 
more the Achilles heel of the French 
economy Although in April M. Valery 
Giscard d'Estaing, the finance minister, 
announced jubilantly that the country 
had come out of the cold, prices rose 
at an annual rate of 6 per cent in May. 


It looks as if the rate for the first half 
of the year will be w-ell above the annual 
rate of 4 per cent the government had 
forecast, and was still sticking to 
m April. Wage agreements in the private 
sector are working out at a minimum 
of 10 per cent a year, while in the 
nationalised industries air controllers 
seem set for a settlement near to what 
they demanded before chaos erupted at 
Orly fresh clement in the inflation¬ 
ary situation has been the Smic, the new- 
guaranteed minimum hourly wage, 
which IS tied to the cost of living index 
One lesult of the inflation is" that 
a further relaxation of credit, beyond 
the special measures to help cxpxirts, 
building, and so on, already agreed, 
seems farther off. This could hurt a 
recent poll of company directors shows 
that French industrialists feel that the 
period of strong growth that started 
after the events of May-June, 1968, has 
definitely ended Exports remain strong, 
but the domestic market is slackening, 
thanks partly to the piroblenis of raising 
money 

Italy _ 

Self-defeating 
strikes _ 

Rome 

Once again, Italian bankers were saving 
this week that they were better off 
without a government The centre-left 
government resigned on Monday . 
shortly afterwards a general strike 
planned for the following day wa.s called 
off Workers don't strike when there is 
nobody in power to receive the protests 
But what this latest wave of pxilitical 
uncertainty does to Italy’s economy and, 
more particularly, to its balance of pay¬ 
ments IS a more serious matter Until 
this new political crisis, it looked as if 
the capital outflow had been brought 
under control in the past few weeks , 
admittedly, it was only after special 
borrowing that Italy’s capital account 
was in equilibrium in the first half of 
this year, but this had ceased to be 
the tducf wrorry. What looked sour in 
these months was the current account, 
with imports ao per cent higher than in 
the same month.s of last year and 
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NATIONAL 


Pre-Announcement No. 228/17 1st July 1970 


IRANIAN 


In implementation of Article V of the Petroleum Act of .^lit July 1957, 
and hy virtue of the powers vested in the National Iranian Oil Company 
by the said Act. it is hereby announced that 
I—With a view to carrying out the operations defined in the Petroleum 
Act. parts of the Iranian Mainland territory and parts of the Iranian 
territorial waters and continental shelf in the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf ol Oman, together with the islands therein, consisting of one 
Onshore and three Offshore Areas, with the exceptions defined here 
under, shall he declared as “Open" with effect from approximately 
1st January 1971 by the publication of .in announcement. 

2 -The Open Area.s shall have the following boundaries 

a—Onshore Area (Relinquished from the 1954 Consortium OH 
Agreement Area) 

This Area is situated within the straight lines starting from Point (I) 
at approximate longitude 4(i ’. OCV OF. latitude 3J“, JCf ON thence 
on a straight line to 


Point (2) at approximate longitude 45", 55' OF latitude .Id". 08' ON. 
thence on a straight line to 

Point (3) at approximate longitude 45°. 40' OE latitude 34°, 30' ON. 
thence on a straight line to 

Point (4) at approximate longitude W, 00' OE latitude 34 , 30' ON. 
thence on a straight line to 


Point (5) at approximate longitude 46". 56' 3F latitude 34'. 02' 3N. 
thence on a straight line to 


Point (6) at approximate longitude 46', 31' IF, latitude 33". 15' 8N, 
thence on a straight line to Point (I) as mentioned above 


h Offshore Area I (Petroleum District No I) 

Hus Area is situated within the lines .starting from Point (I) where the 
meridian of longitude 50". 13' OF, intersects the three mile territorial 
water line from the lowest tide line of the mainland, approximate 
latitude of this point being 29". 48' 2N, thence on a straight line in 
the direction of geographical azimuth 241". 22' 0 to 
A point where the said line described above intersects the Iranian 
Continental Shelf Boundary Line in this part of the Persian Gulf 
thence on a line in a north westerly direction coincidental with the said 
Continental Shelf Boundary Line to 

A point where the said Contmental Shelf Boundary Line intersects 
the three mile territorial water line from the lowest tide Imc of the 
mamland, thence on a line coincidental with the said three-mile 
territorial water line to Point (I) as mentioned above 


c—Offshore Area 11 (Petroleum District No. I) 

This Area is situated within the lines starting from Poinl (1) where 
the meridian of longitude 50". 46' IE intersects the three-mile tern- 
tonal water line ftom the lowest tide line of the mainland, approximate 
latitude of this point being 28", 59' 7N, thence on a line coincidental 
with the said tcrrilonal water line to 

Point (2) where the said territorial water line intersects the mcndian 
of longitude 51". OB' OE, approximate latitude of this point being 
28°, 44' 3N, thence on a straight line to' 

Pomt (3) where the said straight line intersects the Boundary of 
Iranian Continental Shelf at approximate longitude 50°, 03' 9E 
latitude 28°, 10' 8N, thence on a straight line coincidental with the 
said Iranian Continental Shelf Boundary Line to' 

Point (4) at approximate longitude 49°, 56' 2E latitude 28°, 17'. 6N, 
thence on a streughi line coincidental with the said Iranian Continental 
Shelf Boundary Line to; 

Point (5) at approximate longitude 49°, SCf, 9E latitude 28°. 21'. ON* 
thence on a straight Ime coincidental with the said Iranian Continental 
Shelf Boundary Line to. 

Point (6) at approximate longitude 49°, 47'. 8E latitude 28", 24' 7N, 
thence on a straight line in a north easterly direction to 
Point (7) at approximate longitude 50°. 27'. 7E latitude 28°. 48' 6N, 
thence on a straight line to: 

Point (8) at approximate longitude 50°, 31' OE latitude 28°, 44' 9N, 
thence on a straight line to 

Point (9) at approximate longitude 50’, 40' OF latitude 28'", 47' 8N, 
thence on a straight line to 

Point (10) at approximate longitude 50", 36' IE latitude 28", 53' 6N, 
thence on a straight line to Point (I) as mentioned above 
d- -Offshore Area III (Petroleum District No. II) 

This Area is situated within the lines starting from Point (I) where the 
parallel of latitude 26°, 20' ON, intersects the three mile territorial 
water line from the lowe.st tide line of the mainland, approximate 
longitude of this point being 57°. 01' 2E, thence on a straight line 
coincidental with the meridian of approximate longitude 57'’, 01' 2E 
to 

A point where the said meridian intersects the Iranian Continental 
Shelf Boundary Line in the Gulf of Oman and Hormuz Strait, thence 
on a line coincidental with the said Continental Shelf Boundary Line to 
A point where the said Continental Shelf Boundary Line intersects 
the meridian of longitude 56°, OB' OE, thence on a straight line in a 
northerly direction coincidental with the said meridian to 
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Point (4) where the said mendian intersects the three-mile territorial 
water line from the lowest tide line of Qucshem Island, approximate 
latitude of this point being 26^. 4<y 4N, thence on a line coincidental 
with the three-mile territorial water line from the lowest tide line of the 
Queshem and Hormuz Islands and the mainland to Point (1) as men¬ 
tioned above 

Exceptions 

The following blocks are excluded from the afore-mentioned 
Offshore Area I 

1— Nowrooz producing block bounded by straight lines connecting 
the points having the following approximate co ordinate.s. 

Point (A) longitude 49". 28' OE latitude 29°, 36' 9N 
Point (B) longitude 49°. 28' 3E latitude 29°. 33' 2N 
Point (C) longitude 49°. 22' 7E latitude 29". 25' SN 
Point (D) longitude 49", 19' 9E latitude 29". 27' ON 
Point (E) longitude 49". 27' 2n latitude 29°, 37' 4N 

2— Bahregansar-Hendijan producing block bounded by straight lines 
connecting the points having the following approximate co-ordinates 

Point (A) longitude 49°, 45' 6H latitude 30", 02' 7N 
Point (B) longitude 49". 45' 5F latitude 29°, 59' 9N 
Point (C) longitude 49'-', 41' 3F latitude 29", 53' 4N 
Point (D) longitude 49", 37’ 5E latitude 29", 53' 4N 
Point (h) longitude 49' , 37' 7E latitude 29", 57' 8N 

3— A block situated within the lines starting from Point (A) at 
approximate longitude 49°, 26' 4E latitude 29", S3' 7N, thence on a 
straight line to 

Point (B) at approximate longitude 49°, 22' 4E latitude 29°, 51' 7N, 
thence on a str.sight line to 

Point (C) where the meridian of longitude 49", 17'. 9E intersects the 
three-mile territorial water line from the lowest tide line of the main¬ 
land, approximate latitude of this point being 29°, 59'. 4N, thence on 
a line coincidental with the said three-mile temtonal water line to 
Point ID) where the meridian of longitude 49", 22' 2E intersects the 
threesmile ternlonal water hne from, the lowest tide line of the main¬ 
land, apprctkinUite latitude of thi« poiiii being 30°. 01' ON, thence on 
a straight, bne te Point (A)4is xoeationti above. 

3 person or compaiiy dealring to egrry out one or more of the 

authorised operations deflped in the Petrpleiim Act within the above 
actioned Open Areas' twiy commhiuca^ with NIOC's Chairman 


of the Board and General Managing Director at the Central Office, 
Avenue Takhte-Jamshid. Teheran, Iran, from 1st July up to 3lsi 
August 1970 and apply for a questionnaire which shall be sent to him/ 
It This questionnaire shall be completed and received by the National 
Iranian ^1 Company not later than 30th September 1970 in order to 
enable the National Iranian Oil Company to ascertain his/its technical, 
hnancial and marketing competence 

4— 'The applicants whose competence shall have been recognized by the 
National Iranian Oil Company may participate in the tender on 
condition that they obtain from the National Iranian Oil Company 
any geological and/or geophysical information and documents which 
arc available, pertaining to those parts of the Open Areas where such 
operation.s have been earned out, and pay the relevant charges, as 
dehned in section “6" hereunder Applicants' acceptance of obtaining 
the information and documents referred to above, shall be officially 
confirmed by the applicants when communicating with NIOC's 
Chairman of the Board and General Managing Director, as mentioned 
in section (3) above 

5— ^The completion and submission of NIOC's queslionnaiie as defined m 
section (3) above will not be necessary for those applicants who have 
already completed and returned NIOC's questionnaire after January 
1969 Such applicants are only required to communicate with the 
National Iranian Oil Company in writing of their desire to participate 
in the tender and their acceptance of the condition for obtaining the 
information and documents, as mentioned in section (4) above 

6— The costs for preparation of any geological and/or geophysical 
information and documents which are available, as mentioned in 
section (4) above, shall be equally shared between the applicants whose 
competence has been recognized, this fact, together with the descrip¬ 
tion of the information and documents to be made available and the 
relevant costs, which must te borne by each applicant, shall be 
communicated to him/it not later than 31st October 1970 

7— The applicants shall, as from 1st November 1970 up to 30th 
November 1970, pay the relevant costs and then receive the geological 
and/or geophysical information and documenu together with a copy 
of tender documents and procedural information necessary Ibr 
submission of the tender 

8— The submission of a proposal shall not create any right for the 
applicant, the National Iraman Oil Company being free to accept or 
reject all or some of the proposals received 
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exports, held back by strikes that have 
crippled production, only 5 per cent 
higher. Even so, the Italians argue that 
their goods have not really lost their 
margin o'! competitiveness and that 
there is no underlying case for devalua¬ 
tion of the lira. 

But how long can Italy go on having 
strikes ? At Fiat alone production of an 
average of 1,000 cars a day has been 
lost in the past year 7 'his dislocation 
deepened the split in the cabinet 
lietween Signor Ugo La Malfa of the 
Republican party and Signor Antonio 
(riolitti. Socialist minister of the ‘budget , 
the money was not there any more to 
pay for the social reforms the unions 
were striking for And, although the 
general strike was called off, the dis¬ 
content which provoked the plans for a 
strike in the first place—immigrant 
workers from the south sleeping on rail¬ 
way stations and .so on—is still there 

Korea 


Mills matters 


Seoul 

Koreans still cannot 'believe that the 
Americans, 'led by Mr Wilbur Milk, are 
determined to increase textile protection. 
Some reactions are frankly hysterical 
" This will pave the way for a third 
world war " is one. 

Textiles are spearheading an export 
IxxJin for Korea, and accounted last 
year for 5I250 million, of which the 
Americans take over .'^loo million, out of 
total exports worth $6ao million, of which 
the Americans take 52 per cent. With 
Its labour a quarter the price, Korea's 
growth rate has exceeded even that of 
Japan Gross national product rose ovei 
15 per cent in real terms last year, and, 
before Che textile war, the economic 
planning board was forecasting expan¬ 
sion of 22 per cent in money terms this 
year and 167 per cent in 1971 
An increase in exports of nearly 50 per 
cent was predicted for this year, to a 
record $i billion, with a further rise to 
$1,350 niiblion next year. 

All the same the balance of payments 
IS on a tightrope. Korea has a big 
demand for imports, especially from 
Japan, and a trade gap of at least 
$700 million IS estimated foi 1970 At 
present this is offset by military transfers, 
aid, and foreign investment I'he annual 
inflow of private long-term capital has 
lieen averaging $400 million, with the 
.\mericans setting the pace, and Japan 
second 

So far there is little sign Chat the 
textile row will undemiine the confidence 
of foreign investors Only the other day 
a £6 million credit to Koica was made 
by a syndicate of British banks headed 


under* President Sukarno, came up, 
formula was propo.sed by Dr Herman 
Ahs, the distinguished German bankei 
.illowmg the old debts to be repaii 
interest-free over 30 years. But th 
hard-liners, notably the British Treasurj 
are not going to allow another settle 
ment like that to slip under the net Tin 
week Ghana was offereil a token deb 
lelief for the next two years, with th 
possibility of a review then, but no long 
term solution to its long-term deb 
jirohlems 

Apart from the fact that there was n 
Dr .Abs to give the pleading debtor ai 
an of respectability, Ghana's case 1 
weaker than Indonesia’s Its deb 
lepayment is a smaller proportion o 
foreign exchange earnings, at aroum 
13 pei cent, .iiid alreadv it ha 
been allowed two debt ie.s< hedule.s- 
although neithei long-term —since th 
extravagant Piesident .Nkruiiiali, Ghana' 
equivalent of Sukarno, left the scene 
On the other hand, Ghana is particular!' 


Locusts: politics before plagues 

The locust menace that causes huge 
damage throughout the tropics every year 
could bf eradicated within a decade But, 
in fact. It IS likely to continue for years, 
rising occasionally to devastating plague 
proporrioiis Between the jxissible and tht 
more sadly probablt lies the failure of 
international co-opt ration, for in the 
breeding grounds of the locust (Xilitics 
normally overshadow pragmatism It is 
to help to increase ihe international tlloit 
against the insect that a locust conference 
ha.s been held 111 London this vveik, 

Lolkcting -'00 scientists from 45 dilleient 
count ries 

Locusts arc a threat to agriculture 
over an area of 11 million square miles, 
or JO jier cent of the earth's land surface 
In normal years they Hy in swarms which 
can often measure up to to square miles 
in sire and contain 10 billion insects 
Such a swarm cats us way through 
j,ooo tuns of food a day It is only when 
these swarms themselves become 
numerous and highly concentrated that 
there can be said tfi be a plagiii, other¬ 
wise It IS quaintly known as a lecession 
The last plague died out in ujbq aftei 
13 months and is estimated to have done 
Ly million of damagi, though this ligiin 
lan give no indication of the sort ol 
destruction done to subsistence agriculiun 
and the famine that it lift in Us waki 
Kverv yeai, however, theic are numerous 
swarms and the damage they causi 
seldom ranges below million 

Killing locusts IS no problem with 
modern pesticides ‘I'he one most 
fri-quenily used is dieldnn, which has been 
banned throughout Europe and .America 
because of us powerful persistency it 
lasts for years in rhe gioiuul and kills 
more than just locusts 

\ far larger problem than killing ihi 
locusts IS findijig them at the breeding 


stage Swanns can Hy 3,000 miles between 
breeding grounds and iisualls settle in 
lemolr th st rt anas Wi.ilhet condiiions 
more than anything else determine 
whither the locusts will reach jilague 
proportions and the anti-lotiisi research 
centie m London gets re|X)rls trom all 
over the wcirld from which it tan predict 
whin plagiiisari likely to stiike Idialls, 
if these lefiorts weie used to mount .1 
in.issive and eoncentrated esieimm.itioii 
tampaign in ihe breeding grounds of the 
soiitliern Sahara, it might be possible to 
deplete the |K>pulation beyond lecovciv 
But all efforts would be useless if aiiv 
■me area vs as not covered 



Ugly^ IS «s ugly does 


by Lloyds. But there could be a reaction 
against the LTnited State.s in favour of 
the 'big neighbour Japan Korea wants 
more economic contact with Jajyan, lower 
tariffs on imports from Japan (which 
amounted to $750 mil'hon in 1969) and 
an improvement in the 5 • I trade 
imbalance It is significant that last 
montih the ferry from Shimonoseki in 
west Japan to Pu.san in Korea was 
reopened for the first time since the war 

Ghana _ 

Pay later anyway 


Hopes of a more lilreral attitude to 
developing countries which have got too 
heavily into debt took a .setback this 
week when talks liegan in London 
between Ghana and its creditors, led bv 
Britain Two months ago, when Indo¬ 
nesia, which had got hopelessly in hock 
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Though our feet are 
on the ground in Africa,our 
horizons are a good deal wider 


We can help you right round the world. 

Our natural development as the bank for business in 
Africa, with over 1,200 offices in 19 countries of that 
rapidly developing continent, has meant a miyor 
involvement in Africa’s trade not only with Britain but 
with the world. Our expertise in speeding up your 
overseas operations, wherever they may be, now has an 
even wider reach through the recent formation of 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group. 


You have quick and convenient axxess to this 
expertise right here in London. Just telephone our Business 
Development Division at Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, 
London, E.C. 4 . (Telephone 01-623 7 S 00 ) and we will call 
on you. 

By having the same banking organisation working for 
you at both ends you will find yon t»ve a very good 
vantage point for your overseas operEtions without 
getting up from your desk. 


Standard Bank 


The standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group v 
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dependent on exports, which take a 
third of production, and, failing a satis¬ 
factory solution in London, the country 
IS faced with the prospect that the rise 
in national income will barely keep pace 
with the increase in popullation 

This could tempt the piescnt legiiiie 
into repeating what Nkrumah did and 
get heavily and irresponsibly in debt all 
over again The drawback is that the 
same governments would then have to 
pick up the bad debts all over again too 
The sensible course would be to 
encourage the serious-minded Ghana 
delegation, led by the finance minister, 
Mr Joseph Mensah, to be responsible 
monetary citizens l>y offering them a 
long-term solution After all, the more 
their balance of payments can be relieved 
of the debt burden, the more they can 
afford to spend in purchasing imports 
from the developed world 

Space _ 

Share my shuttle 


Ever since the Americans first invited 
the Europeans and any other interested 
governments to join in the next round 
of the American space programme, the 
Europeans have suspiciously been asking 
the Americans to explain what they take 
the oftei to mean In Bonn this week 
members of the National Aeronautics 
and Spiace Administration attempted to 
brief representatives of the official Euro¬ 
pean locket launcher organisation, but 
It Is doubtful if they ended any the wisei 
The Americans do genuinely want 
European, and priJtialily Japanese, co¬ 
operation, because it is not clear that 
the necessary skills exist in the United 
States to do everything that the pro¬ 
gramme embraces It will also strengthen 
Nasa politically in its unending skirmishes 
with Congress if it has the added res¬ 
pectability of international participation 
and a measure, however token, of foreign 
financing But they also want to letam 
tight management control of the key 
parts of the programme, the building of 
rocket launchers, the space shuttles they 
will launch, and the mam structure of 
the space station to which they will fly 


BU&INESS INTERNA riONAL 

Early ideas of inviting a European con¬ 
sortium to submit space shuttle designs 
were dropped for this reason, as was the 
second idea of asking perhaps the British 
to take responsibility for designing the 
shuttle's wings What Nasa now has in 
mind IS a much more modest scheme 
under which European countries might 
supply complete exiperiments, or com¬ 
plete electronic packages, fi>r either the 
space station or the shuttles Then if 
these went wrong, the main programme 
would not be seriously thrown out 
This IS not a package offei that it is 
easy to put aqioss with tact This could 
be one reason why Nasa has lieen so 
vague in all its negotiations to date, 
merely inyiting foreign countries to make 
their own suggestions for the sort of work 
they might do As some European manu¬ 
facturers pointed out this week, joining 
the American space programme is in¬ 
evitably expensive, and could reduce 
what space capacity there is in Europe 
to the status of a lathei small sub- 
contiactor. If that does happen, it will 
be Europe’s fault for trying to get into 
space on the cheap 'I’he way it should 
lie done is to propose to the Ameiicans 
the same sort of ariangement that now 
governs the construction, launching tind 
administiation of commupication satel¬ 
lites, by which goyernmeiits take shaies 
in an inteinational consoitium that is 
mainly Aniei ican-admmistered because 
the Americans have the most teclin.cal 
knowledge, but in which others do have 
a ((iiite strong s,iv 

Exchange rates _ 

Playing it down 


The Americans have again blown hot 
and cold on exchange rate flexibilitv At 
the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund last Septcmbei the 
American Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
David Kennedv, threw a dampener on 
the whole idea, only to say informally 
afterwards that he never intended to do 
any such thing Now it seems that the 
IMF has been presented with a three- 
pronged American proposal that goes 
beyond what its own staff is considering 
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But immediately this became known, the 
United States Treasury Under-Secretary, 
Mr Paul Volcker, hurried to say that 
reform would be a lengthy process and 
that the United States was not pressing 
for any quick decision. 

Mr Volcker made his statement on 
the eve of a meeting of officials from 
the (jroup of Ten industrial countries 
in Pans, which took a look at the 
.American propoiial for a widening of 
the band within which exchange rates 
can rncTve around parity, scJrne version 
of a crawling peg, and the regularisation 
of the rules governing the floating of a 
cuiiency The meeting’s decision to 
continue to go slow on flexibility, despite 
the build-up from Washington, and to 
speak of the issues only as a series of 
technical adjustments, and mcxlerate 
ones at that, should come as no surprise 
to those aw'are of the jicilitical 
comphciitiotis of flexibilitv and the fact 
th.it It IS vitally connected with todav’s 
two great monetaiv issues-—the dollai 
and monetaiy integration of the 
common market. 

So the Americans will get no commit¬ 
ment at the September meeting of the 
L\IF 111 Goiienh.igen—unless, of comse, 
there should be a new monetaiv ciisn 
riieie will jirobablv be a sejiarate report 
on fle.xibilitv bv the INIF executive 
directors and, for the first time, theie 
Is just a possibilitv — no moic than that 
—of .a split opinion in it 

Uranium 

Bad politics, good 
business 


The hullabaloo raised about Britain’s 
secret deal to purcha.se uranium from 
south-west .Afiica is making everyone 
involved reluctant to disclose details But 
It appears that Britain has driven the 
usual hard bargain in spite of a 
reportedly' growing demand for ore 
Because the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1966 revoked South Africa's 
mandate to rule south-west .Africa, Rio 
Tmto-Zinc’s South .African subsidniry 
has found it difficult to get customers for 
Its south-west African uranium. At any 
rate, the price the UK Atomic Energy 
Authority will reportedly' pay for 7,500 
tons of uranium between 1976 and iqfla 
IS considerably below the going, not to 
mention the expected future, rates for 
uranium. The United States will pay an 
average of $7.20 a pound for uranium 
next year. This figure will rise to $7 95 
in 1974 and in all likelihood to higher 
levels in future years. But at the rejxirted 
price of £40 million for the 7,500 tons 
Britain will be paying about $6.40 a 
pound. 


Key indic^ators : world commodity prices 


Index Percentage 

1963'°=100 change on 

July July one one 

1 8 month year 


Weakness in tin 

Further falls in the Malaysian Straits 
tin price sini» the weekend brought 
prices on the London metal exchange 
down to £1,433 a metric ton this 
week—the lowest point since June 
1969 Prices have lost more than £200 
since April There is very little demand 
both buyers and the market are 
nervously waiting to know what the 
Aitiancans intend to do about releasing 
more tin from their stockpile 


All Items 

123 5 

123 3 

- 05 

-t- 58 

Food 

1137 

1340 

1 13 

H50 

Fibres 

79 7 

79 7* 

nil 

- 24 

Metals 

230 6 

226 9 

7.0 

- 62 

Misc 

108.7 

107 B‘ 

+ 0.7 

- 66 


*Provisional •• 
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We have a job 
waiting for this 
young researcher. 

Working for you. 


No, we don’t know just where he’ll be needed most. 
But we know he’ll be needed. 

Maybe he’ll field-test products in Brazil, under 
tropical conditions. Or in Sweden, where cold-weather 
fuel additives get a real going-over. 

Or his interests could lead him 
into market research. 

Or he might collect valuable 
data about our solvents, 
corrosion-resistant coatings, 
synthetic rubbers, plastics, 
hydrocarbon resins, fibers and 
additives for fuels and lubricants—' 
at any of a score of plants among the 
Esso Chemical worldwide family of 
chemical companies. And add to 
our knowledge about chemical raw 
materials for adhesives, paints, 
packaging films, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics and detergents. 

You see, we want to do more than 
make good products—we also want to 
help our sales representatives answer^ 
your questions. About how our 
products can help you operate 
more efficiently. 

It’s a big Job. It will take lots of 
dedicated research talent. For 
decades to come. 

Which explains 
that slight gleam 
in our eye when 
we spot a 
youngster gazing 
inquiringly at 
CHEMICALS his world 

From a worldwide family 
of chemical companies_ 
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lenyott look at forei^ markets 
you should have more than 
one point of view. 


MH7 knows from c;xperience (nearly 
half a century of it) that there's 
no oneway of looking at an 
I oversrsas venture. 

You can approach it by working 
Iwitfi forc'ign correspondent banks In 
their own countries- as we do 
[through our 15 representative 
[offices around the world. 

Or you can operate a full-banking 
[branch in morioy centers, as we've 
[been doing in London for the past 30 
[years. Or in Frankfurt, where we 
[recently added full-banking facilities. 


Or you can come up with 
imaginative innovations to fill the 
changing needs of customers. 

• Like Manufacturers Hanover L.td., 
the unique London-based merchant 
bank. And like our interest in a 
commercial bank m Greece. 

■ Like our newly-acquired interest in 
Development Finance Corporation, 
Ltd., one of Australia's largest 
organizations engagt^d in merchant 
banking and investment 
management. 

You see, when a customer comes 


to us witlr an international frrobli' 
we bidievr' tir- stiould have' a choir 
of altr'rnatives. In short, if you're 
looking ovrasrsas, why r(';;lric:t 
yourself')’ Look at us. 

Manufacturers 
Hanover is an 
international 
bank. 


t^d/-M>l L'>r>|i<>«ir ln\iirn 
I n< ot (»nf 1 it ^ H miIH LifT*i1^(| I ifiin 
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Plirkils air view of 6 of tlie 390 worldwide 

Delivery IVnnts for Chevron International Products. 


Cfawton > ' 

<awnn»» .la itlaiut^ 9l 0 )<i^ '«l|0ibla 'at .more then 

port, wound 


’ pi both our pioda 


We publish an intematioiial Airport Directory that lists 
major airports throughout the world at which-Ch^ron prod- 
,uet|s asp ,avaUid>le. For your free eopy, aik your local 
rqireaentative. 

the cities above, you probably recognize them as: 
2 Bangkok 3. Rome 4. Hong Kcmg S.Melbounte 

‘^rBdrut 

















Rad-hot exhausts spit blue flame in laboratory test with 3-rotor Wankel motor 
Today. Mercedes-Benz engineers produce 350-hp from the world's first 4-rotor 
Wankel motor — the present C 111 powerplant Wankel motors, gas turbines, 
gas-electric many new possibilities are under development at Mercedes-Benz 
Will they ever be mass-produced? "If you know our demands of any new idea, 
you'll understand why the answer to that is still open " an engineer replies 








The future has already begun: The Mercedes-Benz 300 SEL 6 3. one of the 
world's fastest production cars Its 220 kilometers per hour are no experiment 
they are in this car a useable and safe driving speed Its 300 horsepower, its 
acceleration from 0—100 km/h in 6 6 seconds, help make the 300 SEL 6 3a piece 
of the future today 
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The concept of our cere 
for tomorrow mey differ e bit 
from othere. 

Juet like the concept of our 
care for today. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Wall Street: a glimpse 
of the bull 

New York 


Ainciicaii itotk market, for so loiiR the 
lair of the lieai, this week caupht a 
prliinpse of (he bull as well Stock prices 
on the Ness York exchange huiif^ almost 
completely in the balance during the 
week iKitween (he long entienched foives 
of pesMiniMii and the hrst tentatue signs 
of renewed bullishness On the one li.ind 
the market continued to exhibit the 
weaknesses of the past ih months as 
investoiN ic.u.ted to a nunibei of anxie¬ 
ties, including concern ovei coi|>oiatc 
lic]uiditv, the ex|)ectation of pooi second 
quartei earnings and tension in the 
\Iiddle Hast On the other, some biokers 
s,iw the beginnings of an imptovmg 
trend irHected by such dc-veloiiiiieius as 
some slowing in the rate of inflation, 
signs of an etjonomic turn-round and a 
discemilble move by the Federal Reserx’c 
Hoard tcAvards a less restrirtive monetary 
(lolicy Over the five trading days to 
midweek the I>c>w-Jones industrial 
average lost i 1)7 points to close at 
681 g 6 , following a solid 126-point use 
on Wednesday itself 

Paradoxical’lv (he immediate forte be¬ 
hind the growing stability of equiti.'s has 
been a marked firming 'in the Ixind 
mai ket under way for nearly four weeks, 
laigeK as a result of ithe Fed’s easier 
monetarv fxslicv Bond yields have been 
declining dramatically, to the extent for 
example that where a quality utilitv 
lx>nd yidded qi% in mid-June a 
similar is-sue this week offered a return 
of 8.g% The effect on equities, 



brokers ipoint out, js that ultimately in¬ 
vestors can be expected to find it more 
profi'ta'ble to switch back into stock 
While 'the mathematics of the situation 
still does not justify such transfers on 
anv scale, brokers report that more indi¬ 
vidual investors hav^c been buying qua- 
litv stocks wi(h strong dividend paying 
lecoids, .ill the more so since iiranv of 
them continue to be available at de¬ 
pressed price levels Bargain.-mmded 
individual investors had indeed been 
pnnciiially lesponsible in kite Mav .irid 
eailv June foi the shaiji 80 point mai- 
ket run-up on the I)c>w-Jones average 
which counteracted the previous preripi- 
Imis decline 

Market analysts are now increasingly 
convinced that price trends are unlikely 
to letreat as fai as the eight-year low of 
late Mav But though it is felt that the 
market is IxiWoniing out, mstitiitiona'I in¬ 
vestors, ncvtablv mutual funds, have con- 
tmued to be ronsjncuously missing from 
the ranks of buyers. The institutional 
portfolio inan.igers appear rather to have 
■liceii busying themselves cleaning out 
less attractive holdings, including stocks 
ot companies suspected of having liqui¬ 
dity and other financial problems. The 
consensus among managers has been that 
It w.is logu.il to c'xpec t puces of even 
the best quality shares to drop further, 
at ■which point they could be picked up 
for a song It teniams to be seen whether 
the lecent modest firming trend will lead 
(hern to change their tune Jest prices 
start to run away from (hem 

In recent years statistics compiled by 
the Xew York exchange have shown 
that institutions as a group were ac¬ 
counting for a sharply increased portion 
of daily trading volume. The average 
last year was found to exceed ,')0%, 
confiiining the fears of some that 
the institutions had become a dominant 
force on the exchange to the detriment 
of smaller individual investors. 

Last week the New York exchange 
released the resulks of its latest census 
of share-owners in the L^nited States 
wtiTc'h showed a surpn-singly large surge 
'in their number to 'jo 8 inn, from 20 i 
mn counted m iqfiy This Xi-3% 
increase, the exchange noted, 'has far 


outstripped the 6% rise in the 
population in the same period. Securities 
industry leaders drew encouragement 
from the new figures on several scores. 
These include the hope that stockbrokers 
Whose sales commissions have been 
severely pmclied in the Jong bear mar¬ 
ket will now benefit from having a much 
bigger market to sell in. 

British Printing Corporation 

Knowledge 

comes 

expensive 

The big question over the Briti.di Print¬ 
ing Corporation is whether, and when, 
the Iiiteinatioiial Learning Systems Coi- 
poration will turn the corner liven 
without ILSC's gigantu prolileins, BPC 
has enough to woi rv about and not. 
scemmglv, too iiiaiiv btaiii-hours at the 
top to do the wortying The chan man 
IS the omnibusincssman Sir Chatlcs 
Hardie, but he is only part-time, as is 
the deputv chairman, Mr Michael 
Pickard, managing diiector of Trust 
Houses Forte llieie is no hnante direc¬ 
tor on the hoard Mr \'i< tor Bishoji, 
BPC's managing director since iq66 and 
chair man of ILSC since last .September, 
has resigned, as has Mr Hugh Begg, 
managing diret tor of ILSC for the past 
nine months 

'I'he BPC accounts show what a terrifn 
caning the lompanv tiKik from its joint 
venture with Peigamon Press, ILSC, set 
up in iqby to produce and maiket 
encyclopaedias In 27 months the com¬ 
pany lost around 1^4 mn, mostly through 
appalling administration over the collec- 
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(^ater'J^er & (Company Jl^Ued 

/, "WtHimii^freeU £omlon, €.(^.4. 


^iryohn <ty)d(uskers Statement 


TwfNr> EIGHTH Annual General Meeting of Cater Ryder 
d Company Limited is to be held at 12 30 p m on 28th July, 

1970, at 1 King William Street 

I am glad to report a much more satisfactory situation 
than was the case at the end of last year which enables us 
to Capitalise £344,000 by way o1 a One for Ten Issue and to 
transfer £100,000 to published reserves. At the same time we 
arc increasing our inner reserve substantially 

Our trading year has been punctuated by two falls in Bank 
Rato and this has enabled us to make our substantial profit in 
the British Government Stock Market which is our normal business 
We arc carrying £21 million Government Bonds, all of which 
mature before the end of 1971, and our Balance Sheet total has 
risen again 

Your Company is still limited by the Authorities in the number 
of Commercial Bills that can be discounted and unfortunately these 
.Trc not readily saleable owing to the limitations placed on the 
Banks I hope one day this will change. We are making a market in 
Yearling Corporation Bonds and from time to time this can be 
highly profitable The turnover in Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
will, I hope, continue to increase 

Our profits are very dependent on the money rales of the 
World These now appear to have been taken out of the hands of 
the Central Bankers and have become the pawns of the politicians 
This makes forecasting extremely difficult If the United Kingdom 
joins the Common Market, I think London will play a dominant part 
as its financial centre Wc have the expertise built up over so many 
years which is extremely difficult to acquire With the election of a 
new Government I think the future looks much brighter 

Our subsidiaries. M W Marshall & Co Ltd , and Cater 
(Brokers) Limited, the latter incorporated in 1967, continutf to 


expand and this is most encouraging fht- e cih.-id' of tmth 
are ever increasing. 

Our international broking in Currency Deposits is develop¬ 
ing well, I am glad to say Maishall Daguos Bin, in which 
Company we hold a 70% interest, has, during the year, open¬ 
ed a new office in Toronto and expanded th> H<'ad Office in 
Geneva, so we now cover Europe and the Nortti American 
Continent, together with its offshore Banking offices 

I believe that our investment in Martin Corporation in Australia 
was a wise one I have visited that stimulating country this year 
and although I consider that Australia has unlimited possibilities, 
the competition in their Merchant Banking field is growing daily 
We have given a lot of thought to the dale of our balance 
and we have decided that next year it should be brought forward 
to the 30th April. Our chief reason (or this is to overcome our 
increasing accounlmg problems which are at present made 
more acute as our year end falls within the holiday season 
At present we balance at a later date than the rest of the London 
Discount Market 

In order to effect the Bonus Issui', Sharr.holders will be .iskeu 
to approve the necessary resolution tn increase th.. Authoiisi.d 
Ordinary Share Capital It is the hope ot your Board to mamt.iin 
the existing rate of annual dividend ni xt year on the inc leased 
Ordinary Shares even though the Arcountino neriod will be only 
11 .Tionths The Final dividend will be jiaid, as now in July 

I v/ould like to express my gratitude to the various Financial 
Institutions throughout the W'orld with whom we deal and to our 
willing sjafl .vhosr wurkiiKi condi'iori'- ha ■■ been greatly impiovr-d 
Since cur mo.'e Iasi v‘,ir into our Kmg WiMiam Street officr I am 
glad tf'.at we an.- now in step v\i1h rxiost countries in the World and 
hayr- Satuiduv rlosinu This was ini-vitah'e 



STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st MAY, 1970 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Issued and Fully Paid 1,685,000 5 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each 1,685,000 

3,440.000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 3,440,000 

Capital Reserve (Proposed Capitalisation Issue) 344.000 

Reserve ' 2,200,000 

Profit and Loss Account 76,799 

Currant Liabllitias and Provisions 

Loans secured on the Assets of the Group 173,078,583 

Sundry Creditors, Deposits, Interests ot Minority 
Shareholders and Reserve for Contingencies 4,027,287 

Provision for Prooosed Dividend gross 309,600 


£185,161,269 


CURRENT ASSETS i97p 

£ 

Cash ,it Banks 1 310 194 

Bil'*’, Piicountnd mclu'liny short datnd Corporation Bonds 144,70P.453 

CnrtifKoth’S nt Deposit 

Bfitr.li and Dominiun (novernmt>nt Srruntius x'1.23h,l48 

British Corporation and other Quoted Securities 1 4f>2,339 

Sundry Debtors and Advances (including Inrome Ta* 

Recoverable) h8fi3.731 

Trade Investment Unquoted 

ufidef C f>«,l 264,ISf' 


£185.161.269 
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Growth and 
Progress 


Turnover 1960—69 
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Elkem is a diversified Norwegian industrial group within 
aluminium, ferroalloys, copper, pyrites, insulation and 
engineering (actually a world leader in electric 
furnaces). 

In aluminium Elkem and Alcoa are partners, both in 
smelters in Norway (50 “/o) and in the fabrication and 
marketing of aiuminium products, in Norway (50 %), 
Great Britain (25 °/o) and the Netherlands (25 %}. 

The overall group revenue in 1969 was 657 mill, kroner. 

549 mill kroner of this amount came from the activities 
in Norway, with profits up by 21 % to 91 mill, kroner. 


65 66 


67 


68 1969 


Highlights from the activities in Norway 



1900 

1909 

Total ravenua (mill, kr.) 

445* 

549 

Eaporta aa a */• 

09% 

e9*/> 

Nat Incomo bolora taxes 

75 

91 

Aa a '/o of total ravanua 

17*/» 

irVa 

Sharaholdart' aqulty 

190 

211 

As a */• of total llabllltiss 

09 Vt 

02 Va 

Return on ospital omployad 

19,5 •/• 

20AVa 


* 100 Norw.kr. = U8$ 14.-, C S-154>, DM 50,- 


ELKEM! 

Elkemhuset, P.O.Box 5430, Majorstua, Oslo 3, Norway 
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tion and recording of instalment sales 
The joint auditors, Cooper Brothers and 
Cha'I'mers, Impey, have condemned 
ILSC as seriously as accountants can 
The loss could be greater, or smaller 
BPC has bought out most of Perganion's 
share for a nominal amount and has 
written the value of the investment down 
by a massive £4 3 inn (out oif reserves) 
to £23,000 lliis write-down would 
seem to include £800,000 for possible 
losses m the last three months of last 
year No one knows, or is prepared to 
say, whether losses are continuing on this 
scale all that the accounts say is that 
“ losses are continuing to be made.” 
t'rom iiow on the company will be hard 
put to ju.s'Cify treating losses as 
“exceptional" and chaigiiig them to 
Jesen’es As from Januars' this year, 
losses are biting into current prr>fits made 
elsewhere in the business The sttK'k 
market seems not to have appreciated 
this jjoint, marking the shares slightly 
up since the accounts came out, to 7s 3d 
'I'be lK>aidrcK>m changes leflect a con¬ 
flict of stiategies on how to save ILSC 
‘killing It off IS almost impossible since 
so much has now been sunk m it , 
•invway, some companies make a mint 
out of selling ent sclopaedias) Mr Hugh 
Hegg, the marki'ling cKnamo who bu.ll 
iiji riiomson Yellow Pages, was all foi 
exp.msion and high s'alc*s Mr John 
Pollock, a Bf*C iHiaitl menibei ap[)oinU'cl 
cxccutise \ ic e-c haiim.in over him, has 
.IS Ills brief to oversee a co.st reduction 
and ix’trenchement progiamme, inc lucl- 
iiig moving offices from expenv.ve 
Kmght.sbndge to Waterlow House in the 
Citv .So Mi Hegg lesigncd 'I imc 
.done will tell who was right But there 
IS not much of it 1 he leavuis for Mr 
Bishop’s departure are moie crliscure It 
could lie that someone had to carry the 
I an fill the clc-hacle But although besss 
of BPC he was not one of the BIX .1 
diiectors who had been sitting 011 the 
board of ILSC ever since it st.irtecl and 
who should have gatheied that some¬ 
thing was up m spite of (or eispeciallv 
because of) dav to day management 
being entirely in Pergamon hands 

■As if the company d'id not have 
enough trouble last year, there wa.s a 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT 

strike at Sun Printers, reversing a trading 
profit of £^ mn into a £i73,cx>o loss , 
part works publishing '(a variable feast) 
was hit by a failed attempt to break 
into the French market, which knocked 
pulrlish'ing profits dcAvn a third to 
£277,000 All in a'M trading profits came 
down from £3.6 mn to £3 nin, and 
attributable profits (quarantined from 
the ILSC liackwash) down a third from 
£1.9 mn to £1.2 mn. Wisely, the 
dividend has been cut to I2j%. For 
those who put their faith in knowledge, 
and in people prepared to buy it at 
£100 a set, BPC on a p/e of about 8, is 
a bargain Or maybe knowledge will 
have Its own rewards 

Australian exchanges _ 

Whither witches ? 

Sydney 

Next wc-ek, after thiee months of incon¬ 
spicuous activity, the .Australian Senate 
.select committee on securities and 
excr'haiiges will liegin its public hearings 
1 he committee was set up after the 
opjKisition leader. Senator Lionel 
Murphj, uiTted investigation of •share 
dealings and market manipulations 
during last year's nickel exploration 
txiorn This will 'be the first major 
survey of the. Australian stock maikets 
and the end m view, at least m 
Mi Murphv's eve. Is the establishment 
ol a sec unties exchange c'ommission on 
the Ameiican model 

I'he terms of reterence lor the investi¬ 
gation arc wide and theie is alrcatlv 
much concern among some businessmen 
alroiit what might prove to lie embar¬ 
rassing probing into their commeicial 
affairs A few joiiin.chsts might hnd 
t'hemselves ci|uallv emfiarrassed, par¬ 
ticularly if a long and widely held view 
over just what happened over 'Fastninex 
proves ii.ght Poseidon, too, is one of the 
targets the committee amis to hit and 
an early witness is likely to be rhe chair¬ 
man of the Perth .stock exchange, Mr 
C I Hynam, who might find hinisell 
cjuestioned about Mi Murphy's allega¬ 
tions that he had been peisonallv in¬ 
volved 111 Poseidon shaie tiansactions 
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Ibe committee has already made it 
clear that this is not to l>e a witch-hunt 
but signs are that it has been given 
enough background and evidence during 
Its three months of incubation to send 
many witches running for their covens. 
It ‘Will also hav'e run into some new 
ta'Iking points on die way, notafily the 
recent Comalco placing which created 
uproar when it was learned that many 
shares had been made av'ailable to 
pcflitit lans, financial journalists and 
“friends," while the jmblic at large 
missed out This might well be fruit 
for the committee to stew 

Poseidon 


Vapour trail 



Shierlew and guests no champagne 


File most suipiiscHl man in London th s 
wc*ek was All Noiman Shierlaw, the’ 
three toi of Poseidon, who came to present 
the June cjuaitei s re]K>rt to a breakfast 
autlicmcc of shareholdeis and jne-ss and 
stayed to predict that the news would 
firove good foi the [nice of the stock 
I hat It was not I'he price dropjieci 
£7 on Monday and £(>1 on I ue.sday 
to £43^, before finally rallying some 
£1 up to I'huisclay afterncxin 

Fhe p.iradox is that Poseidon lues 
never been in such gcxid investment 
st.inding The really pressing reason foi 
Mr Shierlaw's visit was to stait looking 


Results of the week 


Batter than expected 

Turnover 

change 
mn % 

Pretax profits 
change 
mn % 

Eaming8§ 

change 

% 

Pnee 
on Wad. 

6 mths 
change* 

% 

P/E 

ratio 

Chairman's 

pay* 

000 

Chairman 

Melbray 

Mii^ as expected 

£43 

- ' - - 

£1 

4- 13 

£003 

4 3 

£036 

1 12 

11 

£13 

R Edwards 

Carlton tnd 

£16 

4 76 

£2 

f 38 

£0 06) 

1 63 

£060 

f 17 

11 

ml 

Sir M flayne 

Fodens 

£13 

4 31 

£1 

f 51 

£0 20 

+ 41 

£2 39 

- 2 

12 

£4 

A Stubbs 

Gt. Portland Est 
Disappointing 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

1 

£007 

1 14 

£1 59 

■19 

24 

£2 

B Samuel 

United Gas 

n4 

4- 6 

El 

- 11 

£0 06 

- 6 

£062i 

- 23 

10 

E3t 

G W Rsby 


§ per share * share price f previous year n/a not available t part-year 
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1969 1970 


for the working capital needed to 
establish a mine—on the basis of firm- 
looking plans for an incline shaft, an 
initial extraction rate of at least 700,000 
tons of ore annually and a start-up date 
no later than 1973 At the moment the 
cupboard is almost bare despite the 
market capitalisation of £i lo mn, since 
just about all of that has gone to the 
shareholders and not the company Ht5w- 
ev'cr there should be no difficulty about 
raising whatever is needed to bridge the 
gap to the commencement of cash flow, 
quite probably lis loan arrangements 
with nickel users In short, it has 
blossomed into a major project of no 
little economic significance 

The snug is that is takes more than 
a mine to make the shares look like 
bargains at the present price, particularly 
m Slew of the news that average grade 
IS likels to be lower than the 2 4"',', 
nickel assumed for the 4 imi tons of 
ore previousK proved and of the reluct¬ 
ance of the board actually to commit 
Itself to an enlarged reserve figure This 
alone is both adequate confirmation that 
equity participation is still w'lldly specu¬ 
lative, and an explanation of the reluct¬ 
ance of speculatois to chance then arm 
farther at this time And that despite 
a general willingness to assume ore 
reserves in excess of 15 mn tons, another 
advance on what was expected three 
months ago 

Publishing _ 

Longuins 


The announcement that Penguin 
Publishing Company is to merge with 
Longman Holdings quells any wild 
rumours that could have started 
spreading following the death on 
Tuesday of Penguin's founder. Sir 
Alien Lane Talks have been in progress 
for some nionths The giant American 
puhfishmg outfit McCiaw-Hill has 
always been after Penguin—and has 
built up Its stake to around 16'ff, 


The dead is a reverse takeover offer 
Penguin will acquire the share capital 
of l^ngman Holdings, at present wholly 
owned by Pearson Longman (53% 
owned by Lord Cowdray’s S. Pearson 
and Son), but will end up owning 
between 30% and 40% of the combined 
group. For 1969 Penguin’s sales and 
pre-tax profit were £5.9 rnn and 
£609,000 , Longman Holdings’ were 
£9.1 mn and £1.6 mn. The.se are sub¬ 
stantial figures in the publishing 
industry. Beside the advantage of 
size, the activities of the two companies 
mesh in well. Longmans has a very 
small paperback involvement, and 
Penguin a small but specialised hard¬ 
back house. They already publish the 
Nuffield Foundation educational senes 
together, and could economise on over¬ 
seas book sales. Penguin shares shot up 
3s 3d on the news to 46s 3d, valuing the 
company at £8 7 mn They sub.sided 
to 45s 3d on Thursday, on the betting 
that McOraw-Hill would concede defeat. 


Triumph Investment Trust 

Publish or be 
damned 


The chorus of approval that greeted the 
results of Triumph Investment Trust 
(pre-tax profits up 66% to £2 2 
mn and earnings per share rising 
42% to IS I id) lifted the share 
price about is to 26s gd But that is still 
a long way off the year’s high of 38s and 
gives a p/e of just 15 Clearly the 
market has decided to be cautious. And, 
as so often, it is hard to fault its judg¬ 
ment. More than half the increase and 
a third of the total at the pre-tax level 
came from the gioup's insurance 
activitie.s, iinpoitaiit details of which 
have vet to be divulged in the accounts 
of the subsidiary Coronet Insurance 


™* . . 

The minimum caveat has general 
validity. Insurance profits can be so 
spectacularly affected by the amounts 
placed to reserve against unreported and 
unpaid claims and so on—the standard 
provisions—that the residual figure on 
Its own IS largely meaningless. This is 
so true of a young company reporting 
substantially different results, a fair 
description of Coronet, that the direc¬ 
tors of Triumph ought to consider doing 
something about it. This can only 
mean tacking Coronet's full accounts on 
to their report as an annexure (which 
would incidentally be in keeping with 
the consideration they have showm for 
shareholders in volunteering a detailed 
analysis of changes in the group's issued 
capital). In fact it is probably not going 
too far to say that it ought to be the lavf 
for holding companies of insurers in 
general. 

There is a special reason for wanting 
to see all the figures in this case namely 
the dispute that blew up last month 
between the board and Mr Ralph 
Delbourgo, then managing director of 
Coronet of which he is also the founder, 
leading to his abrupt departure and the 
prospect of litigation with each side 
alleging a breach of service contract 
The significance of this is not just that 
Mr Delbourgo was largely instrumental 
in building the insurance activities up 
to their present scale, but that part of 
his argument with Mr Toni Whyte, 
chairman, and the other Triumph direc¬ 
tors, IS reported to have been precisely 
about the adequacy of the insurance 
company’s provisions. Triumph also 
announced that there had been conflict 
over the short-term investment of Coro¬ 
net’s funds, a deployment “ which 
Triunvph considered beneficial to Coro¬ 
net was regarded by Mr Delbourgo as 
harmful.’' One way and another s'hare- 
holders must feel themselves unusually 
in the dark, which is liable to have its 
efifect on the share price for some time 
to come. 


Key indic^ators: world bourses 


London 

Undecided, not 
helped by the 
Chancellor 

Stock price indices 

1970 

July 8 high low 

Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 

record 

high 

London 

341 8 

423 4 

315.6 

- 1 5 

+ 46 

-11.4 

-34.6 

New York 

Steady 

New York 682 1 

811 3 

631 2 

- 08 

- 1 8 

-20.8 

-31 5 

France 

70 6 

86 1 

70 6 

- 1 9 

- 47 

- 50 

-180 

Milan 

Germany 

962 

129 5 

940 

-t- 07 

- 34 

-194 

-300 

Weakness on 

Holland 

1147 

133 7 

106 3 

- 03 

- 06 

- 1 5 

-143 

political crisis 

Italy 

60.9 

76 4 

59 3 

- 2 1 

- 84 

- 69 

-47.8 

Canada 

148 8 

185 9 

1436 

- 1 4 

- 38 

-18 5 

-27 9 


Belgium 

87 4 

92.9 

84 5 

— 

— 

09 

- 9.8 

-186 

Australia 

564 7 

663.5 

474 0 

- 1 7 

+ 

38 

- 64 

-16 4 

Sweden 

266 9 

337 0 

239 2 

- 07 

+ 

33 

-25 9 

-28 9 

Japan 

158 1 

185.7 

148 8 

- 08 

+ 

03 

+ 29 

-149 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 105 and 106 


The Eeonoml|t unit trust Indicator July 7 , 133.61 (June 30, 133 67) 
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Another outstanding year 

forlCFC. 

25% increase in investment, 
and record profits. 


The following IS oxcracred from the 
statement by the Chairman, I'hcRi Hon 
LoidShcrlicldtO C B ,Ci M (j 
circulated with the report and accounts tor 
tht year ended 31st March, 1070, a copy of 
which can he obtained ftom The hccrctarv, 

7Copthall Avenue, l.ondon U (' 2 

The demand for the services of the 
Group eoutmued to be strong and lesultcd 
in record figures foi 1969 '70 

The number of customers rose by over 
200 and totalled 2,077 ai the end of the 
year Nearly a quarter of these customers 
have balances outstanding of £ 10,000 or 
less, and two-thirds of theriS £50,000 
or less 

Gross advances of the Group including 
leasing and plant purchase were £27 3 
million, an increase of 25 per cent over 
196H ’09 

Repayments and realisations of £12 3 
million were almost exactly the same as 
last year New business transacted 
amounted to £28.6 million and facilities on 
offer at the end of the year were £ 12.2 
million 

Over £i million was invested in the 
Channel Islands in the first full year of 
operations. 

The growth of the Group’s investment 
in high-technology pro)ects through 
Technical Development Capital Limited 
has continued vigorously 

Merger activity among our customers 
also contmued at a high level with 86 
mergers successfully completed, and £2.2 
million mvested in support of them. 

Two public issues were made on behalf 
of customers during the year; there would 


have been more if market conditions had 
been more favourable 

Ship Mortgage Finance 
Company Limited 

Ship Mortgage Finance Company 
Limited, which the Corporation has 
managed since 1964, became a subsidiary 
in January 1970. 

This Cajmpany, originally set up to 
provide post-delivery finance for 
shipowners, has, for the last three years, 
admimstered the Government guaranteed 
loan scheme. 

It will continue to provide hnance in 
eases which do not qualify for the 
Government guaranteed loans but will in 
future be closely integrated with the 
Group’s expanding servee to shipowners 
through the Nile and Falkland Steamship 
Companies. 

Group Accounts 

The Group accounts incorporate those 
of Ship Mortgage and include its profit 
from Januai y 22 to March 31 

The balance shcci reflects both this and 
further capital raising operations of the 
year and the profit and loss account shows 
a continuation of the growth trend of 
previous ycai s. 

Finance 

Following the£iomillion debenture 
issue in January 1969 the Corporation 
raised a further £9 5 million in November 
by the issue of three shon/medium dated 
unsecured loan stocks. 

Holdings number 7,750 of which 
two-thirds are in amounts of £1,000 or 
less. 

An issue of these stocks was made in 


J.in uary in connection with the acquisition 
of Ship Moitgage Finance Company 
I .imitcd and further small issues have 
been made since that time 

General Remarks 

ICFC will continue to develop its 
services and adapt its practice to meet the 
needs of the smaller company seaor which 
It exists to serve. 

However the mix in the business of the 
Group IS changing and the scope of our 
activuics IS widcmng 

A greater proportion of the business last 
year was accounted fur by a relatively new 
activity, leased property and equipment, 
and the substantial rise in TOC business 
demonstrates the sigmficant pare we play 
m financing technological innovation 

The availability of resources continues 
to be a problem, the difficulty of raising 
long-term finance in a period of historically 
high interest rates on terms which enable 
ICFC adequately to perform its function 
IS obvious, the problem was solved last 
year by the unsecured loan stocks. 

ICFC IS sometimes told that it could 
resolve the problem by sales of quoted 
mvestments 

In principle it is the policy of the Board 
to realise these investments, but in practice 
we arc limited by market conditions and 
other restrictions 

Methods of raising finance in the 
current year are under acave considerauon 
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$25,000,000 

Continental Oil International 
Finance Corporation 

9y2% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1985 


JPaynimHt 0 / ftntteiftal fnemium, if anu, iniereet and sinking fund 
untHinthtinnafiii gunnmtred hif 

CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Principal, prcnuum, if unp. and inlerett payable in United State* dollar* in Sew York City or in certain European eountriee 
without dipduclion for or on account of United State* withholding taxe*, all a* *mi forth in the i^eriny eireular 
Interest u payable annually on July I, commencing in 1971, 


MOEGAS A CIE ISTSRSATtOSAL S A 


CREDIT SUISSE (BAHA HAS) 

Hmlu4 


J HBSRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO 

Llmltte 

ASfSTERDAM-ROTTERDAIH BASK S.V 


AMERICAS EXPRESS SECURITIES S A. 

ARSBOLD ASD 8. BLEICHROEDEK ASTAIRE A CO RACUE A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORA TIOS 

Imt Imf»rp^rmir4 

BASCA D*AMERICA E tfITALIA SpA BASCA COMMERCIALE IT ALIAS A 


DEUTSCHE BASK 

ALGEMESE BASK SEDERLASD S V. 

ASDRESESS BASK AfS 


BAHAMAS OVERSEAS BASK 

I lmHm4 

BASCA SAZIOSALB DELL'AGRICOLTURA S pA. 
BASCA SAZIOSALB DEL LAVORO BASCA PROVISCIALE LOMBARDA S pjl. B>liVCO Dl ROMA BASK OF LOSDOS A SOUTH AMERICA 

Vlmiurn 

BASK MEGS A HOPE S V BASKHAVS BERM ASS LAMPS K G BASKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMOS, K.Gm A BASQUE BLYTH A CIE 

BASQUE DE BRUXELLES SJi. BASQUE VRASCAISE DE DEPOTS A DE TITRE8 BASQUE GESEHA LE DV LUXEMBOURG S A 

BASQUE ISTERSATIOSALB A LUXEMBOURG SJi. BASQUE LAMBERT S CJS. BASQUE SATIOSALE DE PARIS 

BASQUE DE SBUFLIZE. SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET BASQUE DE PARIS ET DBS PA YS-BAS BASQUE ROTHSCHILD 

BASQUE DE SUEZ ET DE LUSIOS DBS MISBS BASQUE DE VUSIOS EUROFEESSE ISDUSTRIELLE ET FISASCIERE 

BASQUE DE L'USIOS PARISIESSE-<' FCB BASQUE WORMS A CIE BARISG BROTHERS A CO, H. ALBERT DE BARY A CO S V 

UmlU* 

BAYERISCHE HYFOTHEKES-USD WECHSEL-BASK BAYERISCRE VSREISSBASK BEAR, STEARSS A CO JOB BERESBERG, GOSSLER A CO 
BERLISER HASDELS-GESELLSCHAFT GUSSAR B0HS A CO A/S BURKHARDT A CO. BURSHAM ASDCOMPASY 

CAZESOVBACO. COMMERZBASK COSTISESTAL BASK S A. COSMOS (BAHAM!AS) LTD CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRASCE 

CREDIT ISDUSTRIELD^ALSACSETDELORRAISE CREDIT LYOSSAIS CREDITASSTALTBASKVEREIS CREDITOITALIASO 
DBS DASSKE LASDMASDSBASK RICHARD DA US A CO 

DEWAA Y, CORTVRIESDTISTERSATIOSAL S A. 


DEUTSCHE CIROZBSTRALE 
--DEUTSCHE KOMMUSALBASK^ 
DRBSDSER BASK 


TUB DELTBC BASKISG CORPORATIOS 

t imut* 

DILLOS, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATIOS 
SFFECTBSBASK-WARBURG EURAMERICA ISTERSATIOSAL EUROPEAS-AMSRICAS FISASCE (BERMUDA) 

UmHuU L^rnlum 

ROBERT FLEMISG A CO. FRASKFURTER BASK GUTZWILLER BUSGESER SECVRITIES HAMBROSBASK HARRIS A PARTSERS 

tlmlN* I imutrn I ImM 

HILL SAMUEL A CO UOLLASD8CHE BASK-USIB S V THE HOSGKOSG ASD SHASGHAI BASKISG CORPORATIOS 

KLEISWORT, BES80S 

Ltmttw* 

LAZARD FRERBS A CIE 


KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. KITCAT A AITKES KJ0BESHA VSS HASDELSBASK 

tmtm m rtue 

KREDIETBASKSJi.LUXEMBOURGBOISE KUWAIT ISVSSTMBST CO (SJk.K) 

LAZARD FRERBS A CO. LEHMAS BROTHERS 


LAZARD BROTHERS A CO 

limiUd 

LEPERCQ. DE SBUFLIZE A CO 
LOSE, RHOADES A CO MBRCK.FISCK A CO B MBTZLBR SEEL SOUS A CO. MODBL,ROLASDACO,ISC. 


LIBERT, PETERBROBCK SECURITIES SJi. 

SAMVEL MONTAGU A CO 

tlmUtd 

SEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. DEN NORSKS CRBDITBASK SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIS 
PIERSON. HMLDRfSG A PIERSON PRIVA TBASKSSI KJ0aBSHA VS RICHARDSON SECURITIES OF CANADA S. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 
ROWE A PITMAN SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN SMITH,BARNSr ACO. SOCIErEGENBRALE SOCtETEGBSERALB DE BANQVESJi. 
STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 8TRAV8S.TURN BULL ACO 8VESSKA HANDELSBANKES SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 


MORGAN GRENFELL A CO 

Umiue 


C.G.TRINKAU8 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) 


WESTDEUTSCUE LANDBSBASK 
GIROZKNTRALE 


July 7. 1970 


WESTFALENBANK 

tUHmt§mtlUi*an 


VEREIN8BANK IN HAMBURG 
WHITE, WELD A CO. 


UmU,* 

8.G. WARBURG ACO. 

Umttm* 

WOOD GUNDY SECVRITIES 





however, that they were started at very 

AIiaA# QttVS in thO City favourable times: M&G Recovery in 

May 1969, and Slater Walker Income 
in July 1969. The latter particularly 

Only SIX out of Britain’s 300-odd unit index, with a 10.1% fall In London, the was fortunate in that it was born at the 

trusts has irihown an increase in the value protection afforded by income funds is very trou^ of 1969. As a result, with 

of Its iportfblio so far in 1970. With the startlingly represented by the top 20 rash coming in while the market 

j Financial Times industrial ordinary trusts in our six-iiionth table on page 84. improved, proht-inaking opportunities 

share index down by 15% over the Five of the top six, the only trusts were plentiful In the six-month table, 

same period, a fall which corresponded to show a gam in the six months, are Slater Walker Income has out-performed 

almost exactly with our unit trust indi- income funds. But even these have not M&O Recovery by 12.3'% But the 

cator. It appears that investors have been been immune to the ravages of the latter, almost by definition, needs to take 

paying for the privilege of losing money. past few months. In our lavst quarterly a somewhat longei view. The real com- 

The fund managers .still persist with unit trust survey (April iith). Slater [larrsons will be a year from now. 

the proposition that it is m times like Walker Income led the three-month list Among the other short-term leaders, 
these that the public shoulld invest. But with a 21.2% gain. Now, over six a few names have become consistently 

the pufilic, too, wants to preserve its months, it is still in the lead, but its visible. The Jessel funds (now Jessel 

liquidity As if to get the better of that gam has been halved to n.%. The fund Britannia following the merger with 

argument many fund managers proudly has grown to nin and, though its Castle Britannia) are well represented 

assert that their funds aie between 20% active trading is hardly 111 the tradition again, with four trusts in tbe top 20—- 

and 30% liquid In that event, the pufi- of income trusts, is still trying to Jessel Income, Castle Extra Income, 

he can take heart that it is not missing produce a yield in excess of 6% A Jessel Capital Growth and Castle Com- 

too much of the action The time to month ago, it was in fact some 35% to inodity. The group is busy restructuring 

invest should be when die fund 40% liquid , now its liquidity is down the Castle Bntanma funds, which mainly 

managers themselves decide to inve.st to around i>>% involves slimming down some of the 

Meanwhile, if it is any consolation. Slater Walker Income appears to have trusts with vast numbers of small 

the malaise in the unit trust industry, a remarkable similarity in approach to holdings. Britannia General, an 

bad though it is in London, is worse M&G Recovery, the £750,000 trust amalgam of three Britannia trusts, bad 

m New York In the year ended June at die top of our one year talile Both something like 450 individual holdings 

30th, the Dow-Jones industrial average trusts have been going for special situ- totalling just £3 j mn when it came into 

was 14.6% down But the median ation stocks, like Birmingham Small the Jessel stable. Since then around 200 

average of 454 American mutual funds Arms and British Shoe Corporation have been taken out and the aim is to 

showed a 25 8% decline, while growth Both are very willing to take profits bring the figure down to below too. But 

funds, as iiica.sured by die Ardiur quickly and both deal in relatively small it will take time. Meanwhile, Mr Mark 

Lippei index, were 27 2% down Only parcels of stock. Perhaps they even talk St Giles, who runs the investment team, 

the income funds did bettei than the to each other. It Should be said of both, 15 happy with his defensive positions. 
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SlM0r Walker's Jim Niehols. Jessefs Mark St Giles, MiG's Edgar Pelamouraain, Southern Cross's Richard King - mid-year leaders 


With liquidity ratios ranging from the in the middle. clearing banks, merchant banks and 

nearly fully*invested Pri^rty and .^t the long end. Pan Australian is other financial services groups. Shipping 
General to around 25% for the Income comfortably in front with a 114.1'% is also a favourite, as are 'breweries and 

trust, he has entrenched himself for a increase over three years. This is twice stores. One ofthe major divergencies is 

dull summer. the performance of Target Financial in over the future of property companies 

In the one-year-ta'ble. Pan Australian second place and London Wall’s The Slater Walker funds aie out of 

1$ still hanging on to its second position. Financial Priority in third. It is property companies altogether Jessel's 

though Poseidon’s recent troubles in the interesting that Slater Walker’s niudh Property and General fund is nearly 

market will have taken off some of the maligned Invan, now renamed Slater fully invested 

gilt. Nevertheless, having bought the Walker Growth, has re-appeared among None of the funds is very active at the 
stock at an average price of £12, even the long-term leaders. Its 46.2% growth moment The market itself, after the 

the cuirent price of £41 represents a puts it in sixth position, just behind eujjhoria of a Conservative victory, has 

vary handsome profit. Interestingly, the Oceanic (whose recently taken over vulisided into inaction, with virtually no 

trust has become fairly quiet The Hodge funds are conspicuously absent) j'rivate investor money coming into it 

lioomlet in Australian industrials came Slater Walker Growth is now lieing run Some brokers have written off the 

and went and Pan Australian shrugged in tandem with the Accumulator fund suiiiiner as a time to make money, fecl- 

I'he same quiet view is taken by l)\ Mr Brian Banks, following the mg that Wall Street is still too uncertain 

Stratton, the Baring-managed trust, departure of Mr Peter Berry to the foi positive coininitinent. Certainly, 

whidh finally seems to have emerged corporate finance department of the a lixik at the top names at tlie liottoiii 

Irom Its darkest days group. The policy of both funds remains of the six-month table—names like Save 

'Ibe most prominent group in the one- the same, to take a view on the sectors and Prosper, Haru'bros, and Hili 

year table however is Save and Prosper, which appear to have most potential Samuel, all of whom have taken a 

which through its Scottish comj^any, while taking up the occasional situation liatternig with their dollai sUx'ks—- 

Scotbits Securities, has four trusts in the stock suggests the place not to have been m 

table—Scotexempt Growth, Scotexempt Interestingly, this view appiears t<i is North .America So London is waiting 
Yield, the luEurance Trust, and Scotlaps. have caught on among many cf the fund tor winter. As one banker put it, “the 

Pilior, wifiich It took over last year, has managers, and it is perhaps not too sur- smart boys sold when the Tones got m ” 

two trusts in the six-month table and prising to find that they agree almost Oi muy'lie it is they who did the 

two in the three-year table, but nothing unanimously on the virtues of the buying. 

Unit trusts: top performances, and bottomt 


Best and worst growth records, among the unit trusts, on an offered price basis, with net income reinvested, to 
June 30. The six-month rankings are after adjustment for capital gains tax paid 


Top 20 over six months 

Qroup Trust % chsngs 

Slater Walker Slater We>lli«r Ineoma +11 0 

Jeaael Britannia Jeaeel 'Income +63 

AbacifC Abacua Income +18 

Sunnvean; Surinveet Rww Matenala +09 

Charterhouee Charteriiouae Income +08 

Jephot 

Target Target Income + 0 1 

Tyndall Tyndell Ulster nil 

Dlacretionary Diacretionary - 03 

jenus new MMonals & General — 03 

Allied Inveatora Allied Equety Income - 1 0 

hMtG MAG iRocovery —13 

Jeaael Bmannia Ceafke Eiitra Income - }s7 

Target Target Preference — 23 

gljor Ebor Property & Building — 2 6 

Jeaael fintanme Jeaeel Cepitel Growth — 2 7 

Eibor Ebor Pension — 2 8 

Jeaael Britannia Caatia Commodity - 3 0 

MM> Clyde General - 3 3 

Save & ^roeper Scoeexempt Yreld — 3 4 

Stratton Stratton — 3 4 


Bottom ton over six months 

Oroi# Trust */• change 

Janus Janua Growth —23^1 

North American North American / —83.1 

london WeM London B Wall tsemst —23 6 


Sava & Proaper Sava & Proepar Capital —23 7 

Hill Samual HiPi Samuol inrernaiional —24 2 

Mallet & 

Weddaiburn Overeeea —29 2 

Sunnveat Surinveet Perlormence —31 2 

Hembroe Secunnee of America —32 1 

HIM Samuel Hill Samuel Dollar -33 7 

Sava & Proeper Atlantic —36 2 

Top 20 over one year* 

Group Trust V« chang# 

MBG MBG Raeovary +14 2 

Southarn Qroae Pan Australian +10 1 

Stratton Stratton +86 

Jeaael Britannia Jeaeel Property & 

General +82 

Save B Prosper Scotexempt Growth +78 

Oiecrorionery Oiecrettonary + 2.8 

Sevo B Prosper Scotexempt Yreld +27 

Edinburoh SecuntieeCroecent +24 

Jeeaei Bintennie Jetaei Income +21 

Sava B Proaper Ineurance +19 

Schroder Wegg Schroder Income +18 

MBG ClydPe General +17 

Jenue New 'Metenehi B General + 16 

Satra B Proaper Seotlape +16 

Surinveet Surniveet Future ‘Income + 1.6 

Target Target Income +09 

Pelioen Pelicen +08 

Tyndell TyndeH Net B Comm 

^Income +06 


Target 

Target Prafarance 


+ 03 

London WaM 

Financial Priority 


-f 0 1 

Top 20 over three years 



Group 

Trust 

% change 

Southarn Cross 

Pan Australian 

4 

114 1 

Tergal 

Target Fmenciel 

+ 

67 7 

London Wall 

Financial Priority 

+ 

658 

Sava & Proper 

Scotgrowth 

+ 

61 1 

Ocaanic 

Oceanic 

+ 

492 

Sletar Welker 

Slater Welkier Growth 

+ 

462 

Joaael Bntennia 

Jeaeel Gold B General 

+ 

44 1 

Hill Samuel 

Hdl ■Samuel Gepiiel 

+ 

41 9 

Tyndall 

Boor 

Tyndall Exempt 

Ebor Accumulator 

+ 

397 

+ 

39 6 

Ebor 

Ebor Generei 

+ 

38.3 

Jasaal Britannia 

Jeaael City of London 

+ 

38 3 

National 

Shield 

+ 

38.3 

John Govett 

Stockholders 

+ 

37 2 

HiH Gentuefl 

Hill Samuel British 

+ 

35 9 


Electrical B Industrial 

+ 

35 0 

MBG 

EquKiea Fund for 




Charitiee 

+ 

36 0 

Save B Prosper 

Croea^Ohennel 

+ 

344 

Alliad Invealore 

Brirrah Induct Flex 




2nd 

+ 

33 6 

Tyndell 

Tyndell Cepitel 

+ 

33 2 

PreerPeel 

Preetieel 

+ 

32.8 


t flMkings Mupplfd by thb UmrAo/der 
* Nb aZ/owance /or rex paid. 
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ISTITUTO 

MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

ROME, ITALY 

Annual Meeting — June 23, 1970 


On June 23, the Annual Meeting of the Sfhardioldera of ISTITUTO 
MOBILIARE ITALIANO (IMl) w«i held in Rome, with Mr 
Stefano Sighenti tervang as Chairman, to approve the Balance Sheet 
for the Institute's 3&th fiscal year 

The Report of the Board of Directors, read by Chaarman Siglients, 
revaews IMI’s activities in the period conftder^, against the back- 
jmund of the events which charaotertsed Italy's economic evolution, 
^ In the 38th year, the Institute extended loans totalling 585 billion 
Lire (equivalent to US$936 milhon), or 633 billion Lire if the 
icibVities of the ** Maritume Cred'tt>Autonomous Section of IMI 
are included 

It is signhfiLant, the Report points out, that the Institute has 
idtually exceeded the already substantial volume of operations 
zarried out in the preceding year, if we consider the stresses affecting 
the domestic capital market which characterised the period following 
the summer of 1969, and the deadlocJi whi<;h has formed in the 
ettoTof Oovemment subsidised credit 
The breakdown of the Institute's transactions is the following 
nvestment financing 412 billion Lire (-f 8%) , export financing 
vlhon Lire f + 5%) , financial credit to developing <ountAes 7 billion 
.Are (“47“o) , loans to non-residents 8 bullion Lire (-76%) 

Of the total amount of investment financing, 39% went to 
Southern and Insular Italy un the amount of 162 billion Lire, the 
argest in the Institute’s history, and 61%, m almost equal shares, U) 
'lorth-Wcst Italy and North-East and Central Italy The new 
ndustrial enterprises established with IMTs financial support 
■umbered 44, of which 33 in Southern Italy 
From a sectoital standpoirvt, industries received 265 bidhon Lire, 
ervicc activities 133 billion Lire and shipping industries 4 billion 
jin* , 10 billion Lire wer»t to the R & D financing transactnons 
Among the specuaJ operations for the account of the Government, 
he Report places paniicular stress on the activity of the K & D 
'und, diMUbsing die 'initial pos&tive effects which jt has already had, 
speoially in (ertam sectors of industry the operations approved by 
he Institute during the year considered amounted to 38 billion Lire, 
'f which 35 bilhon Lire approved by the Interministenal Commince 
m Economic Planning by March 31 Such operations relate to 78 
projects, costing a total of 67 billion Lire, submitted by 38 enter- 
inses, and over half of them cone em the sector of elec tronucs and 


telecommunicAlDon^ At year's end the Institute had made good 
progress in examanlng appheatuons for 130 projects for a cost of 
121 ballKon Lire 

In the export financing sector, the Institute has further expanded 
Its activities , ithe loans made have concerned to an increasing 
extent exports of machinery and plants towards developing countries 
In the whole, the activity earned out in the 38th year has raised 
the amount of IMTs operations outstanding as of March 31 to 
3,025 billion Lire (US$4,840 million), wSth a 12% increase through 
the year 

Tne Report then discusses the major problem with which IMI 
had to contend during the year raising suflicient funds to meet its 
rcqu'irements Towaixis ih^s end, the Instlitute has pursued a diveru- 
fied policy and taken some new steps, in connection with the 
evolution c^ the domestic and foreign capital markets 

In quanrtttative terms, such operations involved the placement of 
bonds on the home market totalling 402 million Lire (US$643 
milliion) and in the raising of funds m various currcncJies on the 
international market in an amount equivalent to 329 billion Lire 
(US$366 msllion), botli being record figures in the Institute's h'lstory 
As of March 31, 1970, the Lire bonds outstanding totalled 2,196 
billlKm Lire (US$3,514 million) and the funds raised an foreagn 
currencies an equivalent of 343 billion Lire (US$549 million), of 
which 26 bi'Uion L&re in bond issues and 317 bilhon Liiy an loans 
In Its eighth year of acmivStty, IMI’s *' Mantiime Credit-Autono¬ 
mous Section’' has loaned some 47 balbon Lwe , as of March 31, 
Section's outstanding operations totalled 249 billion Lire 
(US$398 million), with a 14“, increase over the end of March 1969 
After a brief discussion of the capttal market trends, the Report 
reviews the state of the Institute's assets and liabulities and profits 
and losses The profits, after the largest allooatlion to tlie Risk Fund 
allowed by the tax laws, and after the customary allocation to 
reserves, touHed 7>639 million Lire. Of this amount, the Board 
proposed aJlocatang 5,198 million Lire to the General Reserve Fund 
and 2,400 milhon Lire to the shareholders (being a div^ond at the 
rate of 8% of the^ paid-in capttaJ), allocating part of the balance to 
other funds and bringing forward the reAdual 

After the reading of the Report of the Board of Auditors, the 
Meeting unanimously approved the IXredors' and Auditors' Reports 
and decided in confonni^ with the Board's recommendaPons 


BAiEAJtOE aaoBfr summary xa of maj^cm si. 1970 
<astti FIm&I Year) 


AflBBTB 

aubBcripuoM reeeivaiide on oapitai stoede 
SeoiirtlMa ownad tn Livre and foreign ourrencle* 
Litqufd aaaets In Ure and foreign ounencioB 
ttoum In Lire and foreign ourrendeB 
Sundry credits in Ure and foreign ixirranolce . 
Advance! reemvatate and other oporatlone In LAre 
and foreign eureenciea 
Outd ending miATanteoB 
UnamoK'iaed dtacounta 

Ifftarest receLvatsUr and radl-BOouiMo on i»ayai>iM 
Real eetate and f urn Kura 
MMceilaneoua Iteana 


Contm AooouAta 
Loan cojnfDlljnenfta, aeomSllea and bUla held and 
on dnpoalt 

SfieeMl and fiduciary oposat'lone 
—Loan* 


70.000.000.000 
177.8e8.B5T,222 
M4.17e.eM,330 
2.8e4.T20.4«l.34« 
I30.19e,M8.752 

60.199,120.103 
20.224.202.922 
38.781,443.016 
03.140.0CK>,660 
2 

2.477.<m.4T0 
IM 3,707,814.570.818 


1.7M.028.495.848 


1M.47S.701.184 

400,108,278.060 


OtRAND TOTAiLi JArt 0.110.079.052.050 


I^ABIUTIEIB 
SubaoiiUed oapital stock 
Rieserra Fimda 

Bonds In lArc and foreign cunrenClea 
Loans and sundry debts in Lire and foreign 
currencice 

Outstandliig gumranaees 

Interest paynlyie and redtecounta on reoelvalMes 
IftiffieHaaeouB fteus 

fld year's praAts 


100.000,005.000 
186.934.571.001 
2.202,548.287.300 

1.148,080.458,040 
20 . 2 M.a 62.922 
err.s 27 .i 50.699 
8.108.118.802 
7.086.790,339 

Ldt 3.767,0a4.S7«.813 


Oontira Aooounto 

Loan ooBamiinenta, aeeurittes and blUa held and 
on deposX 

Bpedai and flduoiaiy oi>emtionB 


1.706.098,495,840 

BB1,5S1.979.669 


QRAND 7X>TAL Ut 0.110.079.062,050 


BTATEUflONT OF INOOMIE AJ«D EXPEStTDlTUftJCS AS OF MARCH 31. 1970 


ZNCOMB 

Integresi oo loans ..... ... 

latarest ea oumsit aMuata gnd MouMUsa .... 

LK 

183,088.142.150 

l«.«83,4a0.«7V 

EXPSNOXTUnEM 

Ovarhea«M 

Taxes 

iBUsrest paM on bonda 

DspreotaMon ... 

•un. 

0.706.806.07 

6.376.427.898 

19B.490.880.29B 

3.465.108,739 




Balanoe erf proAts 

Lit 

142.091.788.880 

7.088.792,389 


Libi. 

140.7BO.5B1.729 


Lit 

140,790.001,738 


a4 .. •tfhCS V t I . 


ti I «U*' 
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^ Turnover up 40% 
^ Net Earnings up 34% 


The AGM of the Boyensche 
Motoren Werke AG was held 
in Munich on July 10, 1970 


Review and Prospects 

1969 wos o year of 
accelerating growth for BMW 
Turnover rose by 40°/o to 
DM 1 443 4 million, and net 
earnings by 34°/o to 
DM 45 7 million 148 000 
vehicles were produced in the 
year, during which daily 
production rose from 577 to 
672 units 

Our six-cylinder senes, 
introduced in 1968, was 
expanded to include the 
BMW 2800 This model 
combines the characteristic 
BMW sports car performance 
with the luxury of a large 
limousine Further technical 
improvements were made to 
other existing models, to 
which no basic changes ore 
planned for the immediate 
future Our new twin-cylinder 
motor cycle series R 50/5, 

R 60/5 and R 75/5 was 
successfully launched at 
home and abroad and 
production storied at our 
Berlin factory in the Autumn 
of 1969 

The unprecedented economic 
boom led to rising costs in all 
sectors of industry Towards 
the end of the year we were 
forced, in common with other 
manufacturers, to raise our 
home prices The DM 
revaluation, however, mode it 
impossible for us to increase 
export prices correspondingly 

We expect further sotis Factory 
development of business 
in 1970, bosed on our 
successful range of two and 
four door medium sized cars, 
our six-cylinder models and 
the new motor cycles. 


To meet the expected growth 
in demand we plan to 
continue improving our doily 
production figures We hove 
also acquired large sites for 
new production facilities at 
Dingolfing and Landshut 
as our Munich factory is 
approaching the limit of its 
capacity In order to provide 
funds for future develop- 


Motor cycle production was 
fully concentrated in the 
Berlin factory during 1969 
The following table shows 
production figures for the last 
two yeors 


Production 



1969 

1968 

1600/2002 

66183 

62’ 928 

1800/2000 

33 693 

34194 

2500/2800 

36 615 

2 700 

CKD and other units 

8 209 

8 983 

BMW cars 

144 700 

108 805 

Glas models (discontinued) 

3141 

7 742 

Total cars 

' l'47 ’841 

116 547 

Motor cycles 

4 701 

5 074 

ments the management is 

1 Sales 


recommending to this year's 



Annual General Meeting 

Group sales increased by 

steps to increase the 

17 7“/o to 144 788 units 

Home 

compony's capital by 

deliveries accounted for 

DM 200 million . 

78 939 units (68 709 in 1968) 


Report 

from the Divisions 

Production 

The yeor 1969 was marked by 
a further increase in capacity 
Our efforts were also 
directed towords automation 
ond rationalisation, in order 
to improve the quality of our 
products still further and to 
counteract rising prices 


and deliveries abroad 
reoched 65 849 (54 262 in 
1968) Our most important 
export morkets continue to be 


the EEC and EFTA countries 
and the USA 

At home ond abroad our 
sales and service network was 
strengthened and the standard 
of our after-sales service set 
even higher At the end of 
1969 the sales organisation 
at home consisted of 1 084 
dealers and workshops, more 
than half of them represent¬ 
ing BMW exclusively 
Abroad the number of 
importers and dealers rose 
from 2 674 in the previous 
year to 2 834 During 1969 
obout 5 000 members of our 
soles and service organisa¬ 
tion attended courses on 
business and technical 
subjects 


Turnover 

The following table shows the 
growth of turnover since 
1963 ond the distribution of 
home and export soles- 



Turnover 

Increase 

Home Soles 

Exports 



million 

% 

million 


million 



DM 


DM 

% 

DM 

% 

1963 

43311 

469 

289 Vs’” 

67.8 


32 2 

1964 

51516 

18.9 

340 53 

661 

174.63 

339 

1965 

590 65 

147 

367 85 

62 3 

222 80 

37 7 

1966 

755 93 

28 0 

503 08 

666 

252 85 

334 

1967 

870 84 

15.2 

546 38 

62 7 

324 46 

37 3 

1968 

1 032 37 

186 

619 37 

60,0 

413 00 

40 0 

1969 

1 443 43 

39 8 

857 76 

59.4 

585 67 

40 6 


I I 

Bayerische Motoren Werke 
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>ic Production up 26.5% 

^ Export Turnover up 42% 


and depreciation including 
special tools (in DM m) 


Because of the chonge in the 
tax system the figures from 
1968 on ore given without 
turnover tax The growth in 
turnover is much higher than 
that of unit soles, the reason 
being the introduction in 1969 
of the much higher priced 
six-cylinder models 

Turnover per employee rose 
14 17o in 1969 to DM 73 600 


Sporting Successes 

BMW enjoyed another very 
successful racing season 
Altogether our cars scored 

129 outright wins 
213 cotegory wins 
1 531 class wins 
1 318 second places 
1 180 third places 

ond won a whole series of 
championships, including 

The European Cup for 
Touring Cors 1969 
The European Hill-Climb 
Championship (Touring Cor 
Class) 1969 

Second prize in the German 
Roily Championship 1969, 
and The Mitropa Cup 

Our motor cycles, too, 
continued the tradition of 
success linked with the name 
BMW 


r BMW 2500 

Supplies 

As always our suppliers gave 
us excellent and reliable 
service and their cooperation 
at times of heavy demand 
was much appreciated 


Research and 
Development 

In order to keep poce with 
the increased volume of 
business the facilities of 
the development division 
were improved during 1969 
and its staff enlarged Special 
attention has been paid to 
strengthening mass produc¬ 
tion inspection procedures 

The wide range of safety 
regulations and their 
varying provisions in different 
countries coll for continual 
testing of current models as 
well as of types still under 
development Regulations, 
above oil in the USA, aimed 
at limiting nitric oxide , 
in exhaust Fumes have been 
token into account in our 
development of petrol 
injection engines Our 
research efforts have also 
been directed towards 
improving the internal and 


external safety of our vehicles 
and their performance under 
oil conditions, and to further 
development of our proven 
high-performance engines 
Our racing experience is 
especially useful in this work 


Personnel 

Expansion of production at 
our Munich and Dingolfing 
factories, and the new series 
of motor cycles being 
produced in Berlin hove led to 
a further increose in our staff, 
who now number 21 316 


Investment and 
Depreciation 

Our investments in fixed 
ossets reoched a new record 
of DM 206 8 million and 
these expenditures will 
continue to grow during 1970 
The outstanding investment 
project IS the new spore ports 
supply centre in Dingolfing 

Depreciation of fixed assets 
amounted to DM 76 7 million 
Additions to buildings and 
movable assets have been 
written off to the maximum 
extent permitted by tax 
legislation In addition we 
have taken full advantage of 
all special fiscal concessions 
The table shows investment 



Investment 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

1969 

206 8 ~ 

767 

1968 

168 2 

56 9 

1967 

521 

49 2 

1966 

634 

36 7 

1965 

85 7 

31 0 

1964 

220 

29 2 

1963 

20 2 

25 0 


Finance 

The expansion in volume of 
business is also shown in the 
rise of the bolance sheet total 
by DM 223 9 million to 
DM 794 3 million This 
increase is spread between 
fixed assets (DM 127 2 million) 
and current assets 
(DM 96 7 millian) 

Investments amounting to 
DM 206 9 million were 
financed by depreciation, 
declared reserves and long¬ 
term borrowed funds We 
financed the increase in 
curient ossets - mainly 
stocks and accounts receiv¬ 
able - by raising the reserves, 
suppliers and accounts 
payoble We used our short¬ 
term credit facilities only to a 
relatively minor degree 

Associated Companies 

Our continuing efforts to 
better the service we provide 
our customers led in 1969 to 
the foundation of BMW 
Autovermietung GmbH 
Rent-A-Car The share 
capital IS DM 0 15 million, of 
which BMW AG holds half 


Aktiengesellschaft, Munchen 


For further information write to 
Boyerische Moloren Werke AG, 
Hauplableilung Finanxen, 
D-8000 Miinchen 13, 

Postfoch 13. 
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RENOLD LIMITED 

quality power transmission products 


Statement by the Chairman, Sir Thomas Robson, M.B,E. 


The 40th Annual General Meeting of Renold Limited will be held 
on 30th July at Renold House, Wythenshawe. Manchester 
The following is the circulated statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Thomas Robson, M B E 

GENERAL 

The results for the year 1969/70 were good and in line with our 
expectations For many products demand in the U K exceeded available 
supplies In the main this was due not to a lack of planned plant capacity 
but to shortage of and problems connected with labour and also in 
some measure to a shortage of ccrtiiin grades of steel and other items 
Results would have been even bettor if it had been possible to use our 
capacity to full effect in all parts of the home Group Overseas demand 
was exceedingly strong particularly in Europe 

In the U K , dospito the failure of capital investment in manufacturing 
industry to show any substantial qrowtii the pressure of demand was. 
in general surprisingly strong The industry which can be regarded as 
somewhat of an exception is the motor industry As our annual sales to 
the U K motor car manufacturers are now under 2 0% of total Group 
sales and ( ontribute toss than 0 6% of Group profits, this had little effect 
on our results (particularly as there were alternativo outlets overseas) 
All the same this industry is an important < ustomer and ns present 
ciiffir ulties are disturbing to us ail Only if the U K motor industry can 
operate at high volumes can it regain and hold its place and we hope to 
see this happening very soon most imporianlly because the motor 
industry ts the source of and the key to high levels of activity for wide 
areas of manufacturing industry 

RESULTS 

The Group profit on trading for die year was f8.098,000 compared 
with L6 791 000 last year this was an increase of 19%. profits of the 
U K companies increasing by 13% and those of the overseas companies 
by no less than 44% The Group profit after taxation was r3 775 000 
< nrnpared with L2,910 000 last year this was an increase of 30% over 
last year 

INTEREST AND TAXATION 

The interest charge at fl 265 000 fori 959/70 compares with f 1,348 000 
for the previous year 

Tuxaiion at>sorb& L3 142,000 in placr* of r2 594 000 last year thus 
the average rate of taxation for the year is 45% compared with 47% 
last year 

DIVIDEND 

The Directors are recommending a final ordinary dividend of 7 75% 
This dividend, together with the interim dividend of 4 5%. makes a total 
of 12 25% compared with 11 25% last year 

FINANCE 

The Directors have authorised substantial capital expenditure in order 
that demands throughout the world may be met The financial facilities 
available to the Group arc sufficient to meet the authorised expenditure 
and to unable the Company tp choose the best time for making such 
funding arrangements as may be appropriate No such arrangements 
are contemplated in the immediate future 

SALES 

Group sales for the year 1969/70 (excluding sales within the Group) 
amounted to £46,393,000 compared with- £41,486,000 last a 


large portion of the increase coming from overseas. Demand both at 
home and overseas, has continued strong throughout the year and the 
order book at the end, both for the home and overseas companies, was 
in a very satisfactory state Exports by the U K companies amounted to 
£11,949.000 compared with €10.536.000 in the previous year 

PRODUCTION 

Whilst in many parts of the home Group production was at a high level 
and output matched sales demand, in others there were considerable 
output difficulties particularly in the Chain Division The main problem 
in meeting demand at home and restoring the necessary stock position 
was our inability to recruit and retain sufficient labour for our needs 
Although the scarciiy of labour differed somewhat from place to place 
throughout the ( ountry all our factories experienced recruiting problems 
to a greater or less degree 

Our new establishment at Thornaby-on*Tces made considerableprogress 
during the year and helped to meet the sales demand but its contribution 
IS limited by the number of people who can be effectively trained m a 
given period of time It has rrow been decided to introduce in the 
Thornaby factory additional equipment for the manufacture of Carter 
variable speed units for which demand is exercising pressure on supply 

During the year supplies of steel have been reasonably well maintained 
with the notable exception of those types which were affected by the 
world-wide shortage of nickel Fortunately most of our stocks of the 
steels concerned were adequate to enable us to avoid the worst 
consequences of this shortage 

During the year the British Steel Corporation applied three price 
increases together with a nickel surcharge Ail these increases and 
continuous increases in the prices of most other supplies during the 
year, caused us extreme concern 

As regards production overseas and particularly in Europe substantial 
increases tn output have been achieved which have contributed largely 
to the increased profits in our overseas companies 

EXPANSION PLANS 

Plans fur increased capacity in various product fields which were initiaind 
a year or so ago have been completed Given adequate labour and 
supplies tins new capacity will make an incre.ising contribution to 
output quite apart from that which will come from increased output 
from tile Thornaby plant 

Furthermore new projects for expansion both at home and overseas are 
now goir>g afiead Manufacture overseas is an important feature of this 
expansion because currently it is difficult except in a few limited locations 
to obtain the labour and other facilities that can make capital investment 
in the U K effective and remunerative However in the U K. our plans 
Pepresent considerable investmcr^t and we plan to spend in thr areas in 
wfuch we behove it to be feasible and profitable a total of approximately 
C3.0U0 000 over the next three years Overseas considerable expenditure 
IS planned for Germany and Franco with smaller amounts tor Canada 
and Australia 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

In the calendar year 1969 the overseas comparues once again made a 
greatly expanded contribution to our Group profit on trading £2,034,000 
compared with £1,409,000 in 1968 One of the important features in this 
expansion was the increase in goods manufartured in the U K (whether 
emanating from Renold, Holroyd, Crofts or Carter Companies) and 
merchanted alongside goods manufaciurud by Group factories m 
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Group Results 


This Year 

Last Year 


C 

£ 

Sales 

46,393.000 

41,486,000 

Profit 
on Trading 
for the Year 

8,098.000 

6.791,000 

Profit Attributable 
to Renold Limited 

3,757,000 

2,926.000 

Dividends 

2.662,000 

2,447,000 

Rate of 

Ordinary Dividend 

12 25% 

11 25% 


overseas lerriiorios The same picture of suLislantijIly increased sales 
emerges from the operation of the overseas selling subsidiaries which 
now have the advantage of the full range of Renold. Holroyd. Crofts 
and Carter products all manufactured in the U K 

The area of greatest increase was Europe where the French and German 
subsidiaries made considerably larger profits than in the previous year 
and the other European subsidiaries also achieved very satisfactory 
sales and profits The importance of Europe to the Group is indicated in 
the European insert to this Report and Accounts which illustrates both 
our resources and our progress in this vital area In Canada there was a 
slow improvement in industrial activity during the second half of 1968 
which continued into 1969 but was not maintained throughout the year 
The achievement of our Canadian company in transferring its activities 
from the range of products which was partly of Group manufacture and 
partly of foreign manufacture into a range almost entirely composed of 
Group products LOnstitutr*d a very satisfactory achievamont although 
conditions in the primary industries and credit restrictions prevented 
results from being entirely satisfactory In AiJStrali<i conditions in 
agricultural industries again remainod depressed notwithstanding the 
achievements in other aspects of Australian industry 

GROUP SELLING 

A further step has been taken in the unife ation of the Group sultinc} 
force in the U K with the result th.it the integration of field selling of 
pruduct‘> m.*inijfartured hy Renold Crofts and Carter as woll as 
of Holro\d has now been t ompleled 


As forecast, the new subsidiary in Sweden commenced operations 
on the 1 St July 1969 

At the Suggestion of our longstanding agent m New Zealand. 
A R Christian A Co. Ltd. w^ hava taken a majoritv interest in that 
Company and its two associated companies somewhat earlier than 
planned This acquisition took place after the end of the Group s financial 
year and no profits have been taken into the Group accounts for 1969/70 
The name of the company has been changed to Renold Christian Ltd 

In the Republic of South Africa. Renold (Southern Africa) (Pty ) Ltd 
has become wholly owned by us and this development now enables us 
to rationalise operations between Renold (Southern Africa) (Pty ) 
Ltd and Crofts Engineers South Africa (Pty ) Ltd 

The other development on the African continent is the formation of a 
company for East and Cenlral Africa which will start operations on the 
1st July 1970 under the name of Renold Africa (Equatorial) Ltd This 
company will luindle sales in Kenya Uganda. Tanzania and Zambia and 
provide for training of African engineers in Renold techniques 

DIRECTORS 

During t4ir> year Mr E J Loes the Overseas DiviSion.il Managing 
Director was appointed an additional Director and comus up for re 
election at the Annual Gon<*ral Meeting 

GROUP PROSPECTS 

Assessment of the future at the outset of a new financial yeor always 
brings its doubts and problems This year is no exception L«ibour 
unrt^sl the speed of inflation, recent and prospective uplifts in material 
prices their effect on international trade and tlii* impossibility uf pre 
dieting which of the industri.ilisnd countries will be worst hit in these 
ways make forecasting a haz.irdous enterprise In an election year the 
difficulties of .issessmeni have been gfeatly multiplied 

in the conditions which prevail in greater or less degree througliout 
the world it is only prudent therefore to confine a forecast to factors 
which arc to some extent .'it any rale within our power to control or 
estimate We believe on this basis that 1970'1 should he another good 
year The industrial world is demanding our products in grant quantities 
and our market penetration continues to increase over the wider field 
of power transmission products We expect to continue our progress 
.ilong the lines which have been laid down and we believe that come 
what may wc shall ride the waves as well as any 


I should like to strike a person.)! note I w.'mt to thank ail thos^ .it home 
•md overseas who have so successfully overcome the many problems 
encountered during the year and have contributed so substantially 
u> the results which have been achieved 





RENOLD LIMITED 
Export Aehiovamant 

JOHN HOLROYD A COMPANY LIMITED 
Taehnologicsl Innovsliort 



CARTER 


H VOHOi. r A ! Iv. 
IN»IMlTLIr VAHIAJJII 
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MANESTY MACHINES LIMITED 
Export AchiovomoAt 


RENOLD LIMITED ■ RENOLD HOUSE ■ WYTHENSHAWE 
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Shipping industriai 
Hoidings Limited 


SHiranOKINO AVIATION MHVICe* inmihancc broking 

•HIROWNING TRAVEL AGENOIES INSURANCE UNDERWRITING 

INCLUaiVR HOUOAVB ^ FREIGHT MOVEMENT 

A Record Year in 1969-Good Prospects for 1970 


Comparative Figures 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Group Profit before Taxation 

£1,677.000 

£1,368,000 

£961,000 

Group Profit available for appropriation 

£908,000 

£743,000 

£522,000 

Earnings per 5s. share 

Is. 11.3d. 

Is. 9.9d. 

Is. 3.5d. 

Dividends per 5s. share 

10.8d. 

9.3d. 

9.0d. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 

Profit before taxation for the year ended 
31 St December 1969 increase by 22.6% to 
£1,677,412 compared with £1,367,915 the 
previous year. Earnings per 5/- share have 
increased to 1 s. 11 3d. from 1 s. 9 9d 

SHIPPING 

For Clarksons, 1969 was a successful year with 
profits improved in both the shipbroking and 
shipowning Divisions. Recent years have seen 
London consolidate its position as the centre of 
world shipbroking, a factor of major importance 
to the United Kingdom's invisible exports, and 
there is now convincing evidence of a new and 
encouraging phase of real growth in the British 
fleet in which the Group is proud to have its 
place. 

INSURANCE 

A notable year in which the Clarkson Insurance 
broking companies improved their profitability 
and The Trident Insurance Company was 
launched as a fully integrated composite 
insurance company. Discussions were 
commenced with Landel Trust, which were 
concluded successfully early in 1970 with its 
merger in Shipping Industrial Holdings 

FREIGHT 

The reorganisation of the Alltransport Division 
has been successfully completed with a profitable 
operation being obtained by the end of 1969. 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS 

Clarksons Holidays carried 325,000 passengers 
in 1969 compared with 200,000 passengers the 
previous year. Much emphasis is being placed 
on our hotel inspectorate, the development of 
courier services and passenger relations, all to 
ensure the highest possible level of customer 
satisfaction. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1970 

Trading in all Divisions in the first five months 
of 1970 has been at record level. 

It IS encouraging that our new ships, all 
contracted at favourable prices, will be obtaining 
advantage from the high freight levels currently 
ruling. Results from the shipbroking and 
shipowning Divisions should, accordingly, be 
good. 

In Insurance, our association with Landel should 
bring our combined operations to a new and 
quite different scale and 1970 should see this 
well on the way to realization 
The Inclusive Holidays Division have effectively 
sold their full 1970 programme with its target of 
500,000 passengers, and the Freight Division 
should contribute for the first time to Group 
Profite. 

Accordingly, provided material changes do not 
adversely affect the national or international 
environment in which the Group's operations are 
set, profit and earnings per share should be 
significantly improved in 1970 


All members of Shipping Industrial Holdings offer their deep sympathy on the grievous loss suffered 
by the relatives and friends of those killed in the tragic air accident near Barcelona on Friday, 3rd July 

THE BOARD 

The Board much regrets the resignation of our Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Reginald Maudling, PC, MP, 
and congratulates him on his appointment as Secretary of State for Home Affairs. We wish him well 
in his important new duties and thank him for his outstanding leadership of this Company 
Sir Thomas Eustace Smith and Mr. Haydon Ockford have reached retirement age under the Compan/s 
Articles and they will be much, missed. 

The Board is pleased that Mr. Jocelyn Hambro has accepted the invitation to become Chairman, and 
we welcome as Directors Mr. T. W. Haynes and Mr. R. J. M. Merrett. 


C e p iB E of IhG Itopert and AccourIb ara avaflabla from Tha Saeralaiy, 52 Btohopaoata, London, E.C.2. 
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BRITISH ISLES 
& 

GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 


DeneSaiQ^ 


maiease^Qiits 
and divideiids 


on 

Current Outlook 


Sir Drnys Lowson, Bt, the Chair¬ 
man preiided at the Thirty- 
third! Annual General Meeting 
of the British Isles and General 
Investment Trust Ltd , which 
was held in I-ondon on July 
1st 

In the course of his remarks 
he said that the Gross revenue 
for the year to January list, 
1970 amounted to fl2i9,i7i 
lompared with £335,364 the 
previous year An interim 
dividend of 7 per lent and a 
second interim dividend of 14 
per cent (in lieu of a final) 
has been paid making 3i per cent 
for the year against 30 per cent 
last year This will leave 
£306,666 to be carried forward 
against £191,034 brought in 

The market value of the in¬ 
vestments at January 31st last 
amounted to £5,334,843 which 
exceeds the book cost by 156 6 
per cent The valuation of the 
investments, after allowing for 
the diflerenci between current 
assets and habihaes, decreased 
by ig 8 per cent and as a 
result of the gearing element 
the net suset value of the 5s 
ordinary shares decreased from 
33s 7d to 36s sd. 

Based on the valuation as at 
January 31st last the geo¬ 
graphical distnbution of the 
investments was as follows — 
Great Britain 69.10 per cent, 
the Commonwealth (excluding 
Canada) 9.16 per cent; U S 
and Canada 17.78 per cent, 
and Europe and miscellaneous 
3 96 per cent, while as ree^rds 
categories 3 46 per rent are in 
Bonds, Debenture Stocks and 
Notes; i.go per cent in Pre¬ 
ference and Preferred ordinary 
stocits and shares; and 95.64 
per rent in ordinary and De¬ 
ferred Ordinary Stocks and 
Shares 

During the year under review 
there has been a substantial 
improvement in this country's 
Balance of Payments and for 
the financial year to March 


31st, 1970 there was an overall 
surplus of £606 million com¬ 
pared with the previous year's 
deficit of £335 million How¬ 
ever this improvement took 
place when the value of world 
trade increased by some 16 
per cent, we still had the 
benefits of devaluation; and 
there was a severe credit 
squeeze in this lountry which 
restneted the growth in con¬ 
sumer spending over the last 
twelve months to a little more 
than I per cent in real terms 
In other words the improvement 
in our Balance of Payments posi¬ 
tion has been at the expense 
of growth at home These cir¬ 
cumstances obviously could not 
continue for ever and already 
there are signs that the Payments 
surplus has passed its peak 
One of the immediate problems 
IS the low level of Industrial 
Investment, for instance in real 
terms Manufacturing Invest¬ 
ment showed no increase be¬ 
tween 1965 and 1968 and only 
a modest rise of say ■ per cent 
last year If we are to increase 
our volume of exports and com¬ 
pete successfully overseas it is 
essential that we improv,e our 
productivity by utiksing the most 
efficient and modern plant, this 
can only be achieved by in¬ 
creased savings and capital in¬ 
vestment rather than by a high 
level of taxauon. 

As regards prospects for our 
Company dunng the current 
year it is difficult at this stage 
to make a specific forecast 
except to say revenue to date is 
well maintained and that bar¬ 
ring unforeseen circumstances 
we should be able to present a 
satisfactorjr report when we 
meet again in twelve months 
time. 

The Report and Accounts 
were unanimously adopted and 
die proceedings terminated with 
a warm vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Directors and Staff 


n»ecast 

The foUotutng are the main points from the statement ' 
of the Chairman, Mr. L. C. Graham-Dtxon, Q.C ,for 
the year ended jt December 196 ^. 

Raauha 

The Group profit before tax of £672,579, shows a modest improve¬ 
ment on 1968, although fractionally below the forecast in the Interim 
Report This small short-fall is wholly attributable to the very steep 
increase m maintenance coats which exceeded the substantial rise 
for which we had budgeted. 

In common with many Shipowning Compames, we have dispensed 
with Tax Equalisation Account and the amount standmg to the 
credit of that account has been transferred to Reserve. The adoption 
of this pohey will mcrease reserves, and if m the future our profits 
become subject to disproportionate tax charges, withdrawals from 
Revenue Reserve will be made. 

Shipownins Oparartiosia 

Durmg the year Silver Lme ordered a 117,000 ton bulk-carrier to be 
delivered in 1972 for service with Seabndge The “Silverweir” was 
sold and since the end of the year the “Tower Bridge” has also been 
disposed of at a satisfactory pnee. A 28,140 ton car-earner has been 
ordered for delivery m 1971 by a new company, Silverfjord Shipping, 
S2°/o of which IS owned by Dene. 

Two further chemical newbuildings, the m.t. "Silvereid” and 
"Silverhawk” entered service during the year. 

Prospimt* 

The steep inflationary trend in operating costs which was 
experienced m 1969 will contmue. This will have its effect on those 
ships which are employed at fixed rate levels for the next year or two, 
but our policy has always been to cover long term fixtures with 
suitable escalation clauses 

Four new ships join our fleet durmg 1970 and I have every reason to 
expect that our profits for the current year will show a satisfactory 
improvement on those earned m 1969 and that the present increased 
rate of dividend will at least be mamtamed. 


Summary ssf Rosults 

ises 

1968 

1967 

1866 

1965 

COM 

eooo 

COOO 

COOO 

COOO 

Profit boforo tax (loss 

minority intarsst) 

663 

638 

348 

361 

296 

Dividand Psreantass 

17* 

15* 

15 

15 

15 

Oividand Amount 

326 

281 

272 

272 

272 

Issusd Capital 

1,878 

1,815 

1,815 

1,815 

1,815 

Nat Assets 

7,069 

6,396* 

6,037* 

5,909* 

5,811 


*Adtu$tet/ to uietude pronous Tor Cguobootton Aeeouttl 


DENE SHIPPING CO LTD 
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SHEEPBRIDGE 
ENGINEERING LIMITED 

SALES REACH £2Q MILLldN: 
FAVOURABLE CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Sheepbridge Engineering Limited 
will be held on 30th July in 
London. 

The following is an extract 
from rhe statement by The Rt. 
Hon Lord Aberconway. the 
chairman, circulated witii the 
report and sxcounti 

Every company in the group 
had a busy year. The value of 
sales other than from one 
subsidiary to another, was 
£20,000,000, some 16% higher 
than in rhe previous year, 
while orders on hand at 31st 
March 1970 were £1,300,000 
higher than they were a year 
earlier 

The benefits of heavy capital 
expenditure in recent yean have 
become progressively more 
apparent in increased productive 
capacity, which allows a sub¬ 
stantial increase in sales The 
present programme of capital 
expenditure will continue the 
expansion of the group's produc¬ 
tive facilities, and will make 
available advanced techniques 
and equipment. 

The profit for the year before 
taxation was £1,914,830, an 
increase over the previous year 
of £269,854 The profit in- 
1 luded a surplus of £54,000 on 
the sale of land ; the previous 
year had a surplus on this score 
of £19,250 The directon recom¬ 
mend a Anal dividend of 10 % 
which will make a total distribu¬ 
tion for the year of 17% (same) 
Trading Activities 

Sheepbridge Equipment Ltd. 
Despite severe competition, the 
engineering division maintained 
Its position as one of the 
foremost suppliers of specialised 
equipment for the quarrying 
industry It is also established as 
a leading supplier of equipment 
for ofT-loadIng the new giant oH 
tankers The foundry division had 
another good year, more 
mechanisation has led to a 
considerable increase in output 
of repetitive castings. 

Sheepbridge Stoscs Ltd. Due 
to installation of new equipment 
the value of deliveries increased 
by 22% ; even so, orders on hand 
at the end of the year were 
higher in value than at the end 
of the previous year. 

SheeMiidge Alloy Castings 
Ltd. Delivery schedules for 
centrtfugally spun castings for 
the Rolls-Royce RB 211 engine 
have not yet reached their peak. 
Detailed investigations are m 
hand to ascertain the demand 
from the European market for 
corr(»ion and heat-resisting 
castings 

Sintered Products Ltd. The 
value of deliveries invoiced has 
increased by more than 50% 
over the last two years To meet, 
the growing demand additional 
plant hat been, and will be, 
installed .. 


Automotive Engineering Ltd., 
Light Produedon Ltd., Harold 
Andrews Uerabridge Ltd., Clews 
Petersen Ltd. Higher output 
from the King’s Lynn and 
Northampton factories has help¬ 
ed thewe subsidiaries which are 
primarily engaged in making 
components for diesel and petrol 
engines to increase the total 
value of invoiced sales last year 
by more than ao% Expenditure 
on modem , equipment has en¬ 
abled the group's competitive 
position to be maintained. 

Twiflex Couplings Ltd. The 
value of deliveries invoiced by the 
company, a specialist in power 
transmissions, was higher than 
ever before, as was the value 
of orders on hand at the end of 
the year 

Hardinge Machine Tools Ltd. 
The high precision lathes and 
collets manufactured were in good 
demand Sales of lathes were 
at a record level. The volume of 
orders outstandmg has ensured 
a good start to the current year 

Bray Construction Equipment 
Ltd. Sales of loading shovels 
continued at a high level in the 
home market In the export held 
demand was buoyant and several 
new markets were evened. Sales 
improved for the four-wheel 
drive version of the Leyland 
tractor This .trend should con¬ 
tinue following the introduction 
of a more powerful unit 

Advance Motor Sivplies Ltd. 
The business of distributing re- 
placent parts for motor cars, 
commercial vehicles and tractors 
has again been expanded and six 
new branches have been cgjened 
or acquired. Sales were 27% 
higher than in the previous year 

Research and Development 
In a group whose products 
are under great stress of compe¬ 
tition, the function of research 
and development is important 
We must and do pursue such 
work with great diligence in 
order to keep our products 
competitive Relentlessly increas¬ 
ing costs make it imperative to 
hold our methods of prcxluction 
under continuous review. We 
seek moreover to extend the al¬ 
ready wide range of our products, 
as well as to develt^ new appli¬ 
cations for our existing products. 

Exports 

Members of our sales organi¬ 
sations spend a considerable 
portion of their time visiting 
overseas countries to further our 
export business. Price competition 
is intense and in addition it is 
often necessary to offer extended 
credit terms in order to obtain 
business 

Praepeeti 

All the establishments in' the 
group are in good heart. Given 
reasonable conditions of mam- 
facture and sale, the prospdets 
for the current year are good. 


The economist jul,y 11, 1970 



THE 


GUTHRIE 

CORPORATION LTD 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting was held at 
20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2 on Wednesday, 
8th July. Copies of the Annual Report and the Review 
by the Chairman, Sir Eric GrifHth-Jones, K.B.E.. 
C.M.G., may be obtained from the Secretary at 52/54 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 


Period ended 

31 Dec. 1967 

31 Dec. 1968 

31 Dec. 1969 

Issued Capital 

£13,317,117 

£13,317,117 

£16,440.223 

Sales 

£19,108.000 

£22,243,000 

£35,147,000 

Profit after tax 
and minorities 

£1,665,186 

£1,908,502 

£2,844,311 

Overspill 

£501,345 

£359.517 

£236,493 

Profit available 

£2,166,531 

£2,268,019 

£3,080,804 

Dividends 

£1,797,811 

£1,930,982 

£2,466,034 


131% 

141% 

15% 

Prolil retained 

£368,720 

£337,037 

£614,770 

Net capital 
employed 

£16,825,000 

£18,162,000 

£25,548,000 


GUTHRIE ESTATES 
Planted Acreage 175,815 acres 

Production in 1969 144,305,000 lbs. rubber 

34,892 tons palm oil 
8,347 tons palm kernels 
1,341,000 lbs. tea 

GUTHRIE INDUSTRIES 
Templeton Carpets Ltd. Lintafoam Ltd 

Grays Carpets Ltd. 

Kingsmead Carpets Ltd. 

W. Armes & Son Ltd. 

Tasman Scottish Carpet 

Mfg. Pty. Ltd. (Australia) Victoria Ltd. 

Eric C. Flower-Ltd. 

Guthrie-Pullen Ltd. 

Wm. Symington & Son Ltd. 

Associated Companies 
Dunlopillo (Pty) Ltd. (South Africa) 

Tay Spinners Ltd. 

Templeton Sur>Lok Ltd. (Canada) 

Textile Bonding Ltd. 


John Fenton & David 
Bradley Mills Ltd. 
Thos. Dyson & Sons Ltd. 
Ratcliffe Brothers Ltd. 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 

According to Internationad Tin Council statistics world smelter 
output of tin metal for 1969 was 174,600 tons and world consumption 
181,300 tons These figures exclude USSR and mainland China 
US stockpile disposals for 1969 were 2,048 tons, all for foreign aid 
programmes. Allowing for releases of a similar nature made so far 
the balance in the stockpile at the present date is 22,200 tons 

Production from our operations in Malaysia and Thailand was 
slightly above that for the previous year In Nigeria production 
failed to match up to the high level of output achieved in the previous 
year, mainly due to the ground worked being of comparatively 
lower grade 

Investigations in Australia and New Zealand are continuing but 
I have nothing to report at this stage. 

I forecast a year ago that it would be unrealistic to expert a 
repetition of results experienced during the decade 1960/70 when 
tin was in short supply. In the event. Group profit before taxation 
stood at £2,410,609, or £300,000 lower than in the previous year. 
'Fhere was however an exceptional relief as a result of double taxation 
and “ overspill" claims of some £400,000 as against £50,000 Your 
B^rd felt that it was appropriate to take this credit into consideration 
and to maintain the distribution at the same 4aj^ per cent 

During the current financial year, our companies in South-Kast 
Asia have performed well and financial results are satisfactory but 
I do not envisage any dramatic upsurge in income for the remainder 
of the financial year. 

.1 fully expect that we shall declare the same first interim 
dividend of lo per cent, payable next December, leaving the rate of 
the second dividend as an open matter according to developments 
between now and mid-February, 1971. 

Addendum. The chtmge to a Conservative Government should be 
favourable to your Company but this should not blind us to the 
gravity of the problems which face this country, or alter the prospects 
^ possible world economic recession. However, I still consider that 
by comparison with'what we were able to foresee on June i8th 
last the future of your Corporation is a brighter one. 

From the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Douglas Waring, C.B.E. 


SAUNDERS VALVE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Extractsfrom the Statement by the Chairman, Mr, P, T. Stephens, 


The results for the year ending the 31st March were much as forecast at the half 
year. At £779,816 before taxation, they are almost precisely the same as those 
for the previous ^year From this figure has lo be deductoJ home and overseas 
taxation of £355,488 and minority interests of £34.917, leaving a net profit 
attributable to the Company of £389.411 Dividends or20S, modestly advanced 
on last year, have been recommended at a gross cost of £300,000, and indicate 
our confidence in the future. 

Net turnover overall increased by about 20^/o, gross turnover before discounts 
increased by 28*/o, confirming the fact that turnover from export sales, which 
necessarily carry a larger discount, increased rather faster than that from at home 

Exports from the United Kingdom were up fVom 52 8% last year to 56 8% 
of turnover in the current year 

We are aware that though at home increased costs and, therefore, increased 
prices may be accepted as the price we pay for increases intended for the 
betterment of our employees and suppliers, yet overseas no such indulgence is 
accorded to us There the amount of inflationary cost which can be passed on to 
the overseascustomeris.amongolherthtngs.limitedbytheamounlorinflatfonary 
forces which are current in the particular country concerned In some countries 
selling margins arc being controlled with a resultant delaying efTect on the 
amount of price increases, we look to our Government for help by fiscal and 
direct encouragement to control the forces of inflation at home which in the 
end do no one any good Increased investment and productivity leading to 
diminished costs arc the solutions to these problems, but both rely on a degree 
of national stability and confidence which only the Government of the day can 
produce With a new Government we look forward with confidence to Britain’s 
entry to the Common Market, which in our case would help to confirm 
our already dominant position in this area 

We believe ourselves to be in an expanding industry serving an ever-growing 
world demand for valves We believe that within this industry our position is 
particularly favourable due to our technological lead and to our competitive 
position With a continuation of this state of affairs, and particularly so if we 
are able to maintain margins, we can expect satisfactory results reflecting the 

Ki«h«>r 
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INDUSTRIES LTD 


Record sales at lower margins 


Points from tho Stotonftont by tho 
Cholrmon, Mr R S Jukos, CBE. FCA 

Solos 

Thsss reachod a record level' of £62'^ 
million an increase of 7^ par cent over 
the previous year 
Profits 

A considweble delay before obtaining 
approval for an interim increase in selling 
prices of the more important products of 
our U K building materials division and the 
fall in building construction in the U K , are 
the most important reasons for the reduc¬ 
tion in profits before tax to £6,393,000 
compared with £6,719,000 as published 
for last year 

Dividsnd 

The Board recommends final dividend in 
respect of the yw to 31 st March 1970 of 
6 5 per cent payable in August making a 
total of 12 per cent for the year compared 
with 11 783 per cent paid last year 


Estimsts of profits for tho 
eurrofit yoar 

At this aarly stage in the financial year to 
3lst March 1971 and during a period of 
heavy inflation, it is difficult and irtdeed 
unwise to attempt to asaeea too accurately 
the level of profit that the Group may 
Bchieva However unless some substan¬ 
tial and unft^aseen factors arise, it is 
expected that the Group's profit before 
taxation, for the current year will exceed 
£6 5 million 

r/i# full lex/ of the Stmtement €t the Annuel 
Report een he obtetnedon epphceuon to 
the Seeretery. BPB Induttnea Ltd, 
Ferguson House IS /17 Merylebone Roed 
London. N W 1 



THE CONTINENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRUST LMIIED 

and its Subsidiaries 

Managcci by J. Henry Schroder Wbee & Co. Limited 


Year ended 3i!it May 



1969 

•|70 

TOTAL REVENUE 

Less Expenses . . . 

Interest 

ej 

'.• 54.547 

54 . 40 ' 

4 ' 7 . 34 b 

1,228,175 

62,126 

448,984 

NET REVENUE BEFORE TAXATION 

682,720 

717.065 

J.ess- Taxation ... . . 

Preference Dividend .... 

47.248 

55,000 

26,786 

55.000 

NET REVENUE AVAILABLE FOR ORDINARY DIVIDEND 

580,472 

635 .a 79 

EARNED ON ORDINARY SHARES . 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND PAID . 

TOTAL NET ASSETB (£’ooo) ... . 

i 3 - 7 % 

I 40 '« 

39.706 

15.0% 

13.0% 

28,540 

Net assets attributable to 

Debenture Stocks 

Dollar Loan .... 

Preference Shares 

ORDINARY SHARES . 

5.315 

9,083 

1,000 

31.308 

5,315 

2,082 

1,000 

> 9 > 94 S 


39.706 

. 8,340 

Net asset value per 5s. Ordinary Share ... ... . , ... 

including an amount in respect of the full doHar premium, of ... 

37 »- od. 
... 5S. 8d. 

232 . 7 «l. 

11. 8d. 


THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

CORPORATION 

REVENUE AND 
DIVIDEND 
INCREASED 


The eighly-iecond Annual Gen¬ 
eral Meeting wea held on July 
2 at the RegMered Office. 
Bucklerabury Houae, 11 Wal- 
brook, London, E.C. 4 , The Right 
Hon Lord Latymer (the Chnr- 
man) preatdtng 

Tte following ere extnote 
from the Report of tlie 
Directors 


Totel revenue for die year to 
the let May, 1970 at £ 2 . 046,004 
shows an increase of approid- 
mately £ 28,000 over that of the 
previous year. Intereat and divi¬ 
dends have increaeed by eome 
£ 45,000 but receipts from under¬ 
writing oommission end eariler 
year's double tax rMief are down, 
by £ 17,000 Hie revenue account 
also shows the effect of a fuU 
year's interest charge on the 
dollar loan raised In September, 
1968 and eamingB on the ordinary 
share capital are marginally less 
at 19.7 per cent oompared wtth 
19.9 per cent the prevloua year 
Your Directors now recommend a 
final dividend of 14 } per cent 
making 19 ^ per cent, for the 
year, llaat year a total dividend 
of 19 per cent, was paid. 

The sidMrtantlal falls that have 
taken place tai share prtoee on the 
majority of stock exchanges are 
reflected in the decline of 25 4 
per cent, in the value of the total 
assets of the Company alnoa Iset 
year This depreciation compares 
with falls of 17.2 per cent In the 
F.T Actuaries All-Share Index 
and 38 3 per cent (adjusted for 
the dollar premium) In the Dow 
Jonea Induetriel Index. TMa latter 
Index fell from 949.22 to 733 . 63 . 
s decline of 22 7 per cent, and 
the dohar premium oame down 
from 51 per cent, to 241 
cent over the same period. 'The 
net asset value of each onttmury 
share Is 30 s. 3 d. oompared with 
42 s. 3 d a year ago 

This year the claesifloatlon of 
Investments on page 12 has been 
revised and drawn up on the 
Hnes of the F.T Actuaries 
indices to provide e more de¬ 
tailed anelyMs of the portfolio 
The reduction in the North 
Amerioan proportion of the port¬ 
folio from 41.1 per asnt to 35 4 
per cant, is due more to the faU 
in market values then to any 
change of InvestmeiiM. 

We estimate that Income from 
our investmente during the cur¬ 
rent year Should be Sirnffer to 
that rooetved In the year Just 
ended, snd expect the ontlmsiy 
dividend of 19 } par oent. to be 
maintained. 


The report and acoounte were 
adopted, the dividend as recom¬ 
mended was approved ; the rettr- 
Ing dlraotar Mr. David M. C. 
Donald. W.S., FX:.I.S.. unm re- 
rfwcted and the remuneration of 
die Budltors, Manns, Hays, Akers 
X Hays, was fixed. 
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STEEL BROTHERS 
AND CO. LTD. 

EXPANSION POLICY 
CONTIN.UES 

The 79th Annual Ceneral Meeting 
oir Steel Brothers and Company 
Limited will be held on July 29. 
1970, in London. The following Is 
an extract from the statement by 
the Chairman, MS. W F G 
SA1.1CELO 

Approval by Members has been 
given to a Scheme of Arrange¬ 
ment, the principal effect of 
which will be to transfer the 
ownership of the Company to 
Steel Brothers Holdings Ltd., a 
new holding Company formed 
speclflcally for this purpose 
In this year of reorganization 
which I am sure will strengthen 
‘ the ability of the Group to face 
the future, it is appropriate to 
mention ^at the Company has 
reached the first 100 year mile¬ 
stone of Its existence—the 
brothers William Strang and 
James Alison Steel first com¬ 
mencing business in 1870. 

The Board's policy of expan¬ 
sion continues, particularly in 
Australia where the Company 
confidently expects to share in 
the expanding economic pros¬ 
perity of that area 

The net profit for the year was 
£494,750 after provision for 
taxation and including overspill 
of £33,628 


AUSirtAUA 

steel Brothers Australia Pty. 
Ltd. was formed m 1969 to act 
as a holding Company for our 
acquisitions in Western Australia. 
During 1969 a major interest 
was acquired in the Houlahan 
Group of Fremantle and H. A. 
Robinson (1964) Pty. Ltd. of 
Perth Early in 1970 a further 
two acquisitions were made 
J. W Tlioinpaon of Perth and 
Davidson (1970) Enterprises of 
Kambalda All the companies 
whose activities are now 
centralised in Steel Brothess 
Australia Pty. Ltd. operated 
profitably with the exertion of 
C. H. Sevestn & Sons Pty. Ltd. 
This position has since been 
rectified To date in 1970 good 
profits are accruing 

On May 1, 1970, a majority 
interest was acquired in Premier 
Wire Works Pty. Ltd. of Rich¬ 
mond, Victoria, thus giving us a 
foothold In the Eastern States 

CANADA 

1969 was a year of sustained 
profitable growth for our 
Canadian Interests and the long 
term outlook is for a continued 
upward trend 

Lline DhrMoo: This division 
had a successful year The new 
production facilities continue to 
Justify the Investment in plant 

Auregate Division: Once again 
this division experienced a most 
satisfactory year In spite of diffi¬ 
cult' market conditions. 

Building Supp^ DhrlaloB: The 
new depot referred to m my last 
report was opened in April 1969. 
This division is now well placed 
to meet the severe competitive 
conditions of the market and to 
contribute on an increasing scale 
to profits of the Group. 

Canadian Lift and Loader Ltd. 
(formerly Jordan’s Machine 
works Ltd.) . This Connpany be¬ 
came a subsidiary of our 

' ■’ ena&lb-i V.mMUL • < r > s s-.Ai<'w»a‘S-~4a*(W.’iin'i 


1969 and further reorganization 
and development has bean carried 
out. 


MIDIMLE EAST 

Spinney's (1948) Ltd.: Despite 
the generally unsettled conditions 
prevailing in many parts of 
the Middle East, this subsidiary 
continued to return satisfactory 
results on a substantially in¬ 
creased turnover 

EAST AFRICA 

A. Baumann A Co. Ltd.: Sin:e 
the end of the year we have 
Increased our Investment in this 
Company so that It now becomes 
a subsidiary. 

PAKISTAN 

Chhtaaong and Karsehl 
Branches: Our offloes in both 
wings of the country are being 
reorganized to meet the circum¬ 
stances of today 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H. G. Sanders A Son Ltd. is 
being steadily re-equipped and 
continues to make a satisfactory 
contribution to profita. Spire 
Homes Ltd. had a suocesSful year 
and produced a useful profit. 
Insurance Group has had a 
satisfactory year although ‘income 
has barely kept ahead of rising 
costs Emphasis had been given 
to expansion of overseas business. 
An important step has been 
taken with the decision to loin 
our Insurance Broking Interests 
with those of The British A 
Commonwealth Shipping Com¬ 
pany Ltd 

Prospects. With profits to date 
running ahead of those of the 
same period in 1969 we look 
forward to a satisfactory year 



mumsimuma 

Record Results: Sales—£7.2 million 
Profits—£800,000 

HigMIghta from tha Matanwnt by Mr. R R. M Ehrmann 
(Chairman) 

• Toy exports again incraaae share of total turnover - upward 
trend of sales continuues both at home and abroad. 

• Ventura into packaging proves very satisfactory. 

• New thkiwall moulding techniques have already resulted in 
significant contracts. 

0 Range of heaters and hardware has been increased and 
improved. 

• Financial baae stronger after rights issue 

S Confident that current year will see continual growth and 
increase of profits. 


FINANCIAL STATTS-nCS 

1969-70 

1968-9 

1967 a 


£000 s 

0)00 t 

' WOO s 

Tijrnovsr 

7,224 

6,418 

6,696 

Qroup Profit bsfors Inisrstt and Tax 

960 

840 

603 

Intsrsst Payable 

143 

115 

122 

Group Profit before Tax 

807 

725 

481 

Taxation 

366 

322 

178 

Nat Profit after Tax 

442 

403 

303 

Nat Asaata Employed 

4 654 

4.181 

3,896 

Return on Nat Aaaata Employed 

20 «% 

20 2»/« 

15 6“^. 

Return on Turnover 

13 1% 

13 1% 

10 8% 


TUNNEL CEMENT LTD m 

52 weeks to 29 March 1 970 


• 

1970 

1969 

Turnover (excluding sales within 
the Group) 

£16,611,000 

£16,746,000 

Group trading profits after depreciation 

£1,133,145 

£1,845,778 

Exceptional items (net) 

£23,421 

£26,945 

Group net profits 

£867,213 

£1,238,291 

Gross dividends paid or recommended 

£794,098 

£1,087,337 

Retained profits 

£73,115 

£150,954 

Dividends on 10/- 'A' ordinary shares 
and 10/- units of 'B' ordinary stock 

1/3d 

1/9d 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 30th July 1970 


Copns of tha Aaaaaf flafurt ami Accaaats may ba abtaiaad f/om tha Hagisttat at 728 Leadon ttead West Thamct Grays Essan 
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ETiBANK OF TURKEY 

Established in 1935 


o 

thom^^-cSf 


BUtMuik 'on* or Tmfcty^ SIM«- 

Owned Eoononafc EnXerpriMi 
iw4tteh has • ^«nrtd-wlde repou- 
tion In milting ru capitu Of 
500 mWon Turklah Eraa la 
fuSy (paid uip. Etlbank'a aiaata 
■t oie end in 1909 aitood abo>ta 
5.4 blRlon TurUah Uraa. 

Etibank I* a prcAtinaklng 
StateOwned Bconcmlc Enter- 
prlae. It turna over to iCie State 
Treasury a oonaldenaMe abare 
of tta yeai4y proftu aaid rein- 
vaata the surplus pioOta 
provided by iti own souitces, 
thw ensuring no a major eictent 
the devehMinent of Turleys 
economy. In 1969 it Inveafed 
more than one blRion TuritUh 
liras in tta power producinf 
and mining inatallanions 

Etibank produces chrome ore. 
hUater oopper, ferro chrome, 
prkne mercury, reflneid sulphur, 
cuprous pyittes, ilead and zinc 
concentrates, suhrhurac sutM, 
borax and boric acM and besides 
meeting tbs demand for domee- 
tlc oonaumptlon ft exports 
Chresne ore, blleter copper, 
prime mercury, cotemanEe ore, 
cuproue mrrltea borax, boric 
acid and rerro enroma. 

EtRuidt’s activities Include 
ithe buBding of power planits 
and tfcs tranamiisaliDn llnea and 
dlatrlbutlon of ihe power to 
varloua parts of the country 

Etibank also perdonns Bank¬ 
ing services since ithe year 1957 
H baa bai^im IxmicheB in 
Turicey’s chief Town* aitd com¬ 
mercial oentrss. 

Alt present Btbank has seven 
fully owned subsidiary mining 
aetabUsbmnnts and operates 
four irditinc worfcB, tans also 


seven bydranUo and tour ther¬ 
mic power ptanta. At the end 
of 1969, the number of its 
basking branches has risen to 
thirty nine. Eittbank is also a 
shsrihcfder in ewenty seven 
ftnanebO, oommerdal and Indus¬ 
trial companies. 

Alt the end Of 1969, the total 
nominal oapiuti of the companies 
of which Etibank poa ee s s es 15% 
or more shares amounted to 
3,369^92,500.-- Turkish liras 
etibank’s share of this capital 
la 297,163,505.— Tuiklah bras. 

<Four of the companies of 
which Etibank n a partner have 
been founded with participation 
of foreign capital. 

Mining Production: The whole 
of Etmank's produotton ot sul¬ 
phur, Heed, zinc and sulphuric 
add la alloitted to supply 
Turney's demand for domestic 
oonaumptlon whereas only part 
of its production of oopper, 
pyrUee, chrome ore, mercury, 
faorez and boric acid ia supplied 
to domestic market and the sur¬ 
plus of the test-mentioned 
conunodKies is exported. 
Itenlrlng Aetlvldee: 1969 has 
been a suooeeeful year for 
Btibaik's Bairklng Division 

Acttvrties rapidly expended 
doting 1969 and following the 
opening of eleven nsw brenChea, 
the number of banhdng branches 
rose to Chinty nine. 

Besides ail Other banking 
activities an kinds of trans- 
ootioiia and aervlcea In connec¬ 
tion with letters of credit and 
foreign exchange are effected by 
AOkBra. Anafarralar, BahcekaiH, 
Izmir and HarakOy 'brandies. 

WhUe prooeeding with hs 
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wolit in the organisation field, 
Etlbank'a Banking Division has 
not neglected to givt utmost 
importance to activities almmg 
at the increase of deposits. Total 
depoaita, which umounted to 
TL 309.624,433.—at the end of 
1963, roee to TL. 393,724,248.— 
on the 31« Of December 1969. 
T'hte test figure represents an 
increase of 27.1%. Important 
devsiapments took place m con¬ 
nection with eaving deposits, 
which rose from TL. 
227,158,896.— at the and of 

1968 to TL. 284,383.733— on 
December 31st 1969 which 
figures represent an increase 
rate of 25.2% 

Devdopmenta as important as 
those paitsining to deposits 
have taken place with regard to 
’the volume ot loans granted. 
Total inveMsnents in loans In 
cash amounted to TL. 
418,672,000.— at the end of 

1969 as againM TL. 309,599,074 
— at the end of the previous 
year. In accordance with the 
above mentioned flguret, the 
rate of Increase in connection 
wAh loans in cash la as high as 
35.23% As for investments 
other than ioana In cash, the 
increase 'has amounted to 15%. 
Fewer Oenerating, Tranamlsslon 
and Dtatrlbutlan: In order to 
ensure .that our power atations' 
and network equqmient be al¬ 
ways in working order, research 
work pertaining to the develop¬ 
ment of operating and malnten- 
anoe ayatema, testing and con- 
struOClon of oommunicatlons 
eouipment, power rttay oarrleis, 
lelematers and .traneformar 
measuring fnatruments were 
oontlnued this year as they were 
last year In our physlco-cbeml- 
cal iaborahortei 
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Tin. 

TL. 

TVs. 


n.soa.M 

10,900.607 - 

67.013.774. - 


T8.954.raie- 

87,017.001 - 

60,830.145 - 

wtth BMlKii 

•B.081.1AS - 

70.045.607 - 

60.711,846. - 

aoBok mud •MurttUB 

58.984. TOO - 

47.090,000 - 

86,704.90U - 

BUM IUobiwMb 

48.074.8T4 ~ 

96,008,041 - 

22.865.010 - 

Ad^ranOM 

UA.0IBsMr.- 

01.048.158 - 

85.077,844.- 

Ounaai AfeBouato 





•M.881.4T8 - 

987.000,9«L - 

997.794,205 - 

IrvwtmanU InComcianlM 260.8M.906 — 

100.440.000 — 

180.001,780. - 

rUDM AMto 

8,010,500.177.— 

8,888.008.688 — 

2.015.123.188 - 

RMtvaMa 

ls0B0,a00,tTO - 

•18,804,988 - 

489.276,016. - 

Othar Hii—>■ 

J..O0T.OOS.t««.— 

880.0i0.808 — 

708.780.842 — 

FIMt OoM at 




inaniiBitluui 

TsOOt.lOO.- 

0,001.e06b - 

lil.0B8.O84b - 

Bputm oernm 

S.ra.008 — 

1,818,807 — 

1,100,400 - 

Mid 

0M7.148.8M.- 

A.871,074,807 - 

8.904.853.5M. - 

OOBtm AMOODl 

m 0,777.004.280.— 

9,484,004,504 — 

3.048.710,218 — 

UABKJnU 
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1867 


TL. 

Tla. 

TL. 

OMAtOil 

500.000.000 - 

000.000.000. - 

500.000.000. - 

Bu^iina 

104.00r,4AS.- 

168.089.068 - 

1M.65(1.845 - 

RaMTvw 

190.170,007 > 

184.477.004 - 

800,077,620 - 

Comrntianmm 

9.1Or.Ml,088.^ 

1.570.008.386 - 

8.847,746,610 - 

Dmpmtts Mid 

Ourmt AdBaMotg 

400,879.048. - 

889,807.090.- 

810,741.001. - 

PoFnam Oidm 

4,807,807.* 

1.S00.88T.- 

007.044 - 

Buntey AiWMiwf 




BuyubM 

788,180,010. * 

an,T84.880.- 

4A7, 001.181 - 

otter Uabimte 

l‘,441.454,808. - 

1.008,168,985.- 

680,010.070 - 

PidM tor 


1 


■otrim tomt 

450.848.004 - 

860.408.800 - 

452.545,078 - 

Titei 

8.887,148,888.- 

4.671.074.807.- 

3,884.808.648^- 

CoBdm AooaontB 

3,777.004.890.- 

8,484,004.504 - 

9,048.710.218 - 


In 1969, TL. 729,136,000 — 
were 'Obtained from electric 
power allies against TL. 
633,180,000— In 1968. 
Invastmanta: During 1969, 

which la the second year of the 
Second Five Year period, the 
sum invested by Btdmnk in Its 
Mining end Electric Power 
sectors with its own financial 
resources and credit facilities 
amounted to TL. 1,047,390,000 — 
Therefore, total 'investments 
effected by Etibank, including 
those effected within the frame 
of the First Five Year Plan, 
amount to TL. 3,440,432.000 — 


Etibank plana ito invest 
TL. 1,635.590,000.— during 
1970. An Important portion of 
this sum is to 'be Invested in 
Mining, Chemical and MataUur- 
glcail Plants, Power Generating, 
Power Tranamteaion tines and 
power Distribution inataUaitlons 
01 wrt aa In the Sulphuric Acid 
and Alumtnium Industries. 
PersoBBal: In 1967. Etibank had 
a suff of 3,803 engineers, 
technicians, admlidstratlve and 
derleal empkiyeea on the regular 
payroll at the Head Office and 
at Branch and Field Offices and 
Mines: indudlng the lUbour, the 
total staff rose to 18,203 


The accounts for 1969 , which 
closed with a net prmt of Frs 
> 7 , 293 , 686.86 after depreciation 
of Frs. 54 ^ 483 , 000 , were adopted 
and It was resolved to distribute 
a net dividend of Frs. 3.50 per 
share, or Frs 3 75 including tax 
credit. 

In its report the Board under¬ 
lines that the year 1969 was 
marked by the completion in 
their legal and hnanoial aspects , 
of the moves towards concen- 
tratmg within the Cksmpany the 
industrial and military electro- 
racs business from the THOM¬ 
SON Group, particularly 
thrcHigh the transfer and merger 
of COMPAGNIE d'ELECTRO- 
NIQUE THOMSON-HOUS- 
TON (CETH) and by putting 
into practice the important 
rationalisation agreement con¬ 
cluded by the THOMSON 
Group With COMPAGNIE 
GENERALE d'ELECTRICITE 

Within th'is enlarged frame¬ 
work, 1969 saw a general pro¬ 
gress of the Group’s business, 
particularly encouraging in the 
held of electronic components, 
with strong activity in export 
markets. 

The turnover of THOMSON- 
eSF Itself totalled Frs. 1 , 647 m 
before tax of Frs 1 , 453 m after 
tax, as against Frs. 1 , 470 m and 
Frs. 1 , 313 m. respectively in 1968 
for the whole of THOMSON- 
eSF and CETH Exports 
accounted for a third of these 
sales and of the total of new 
orders booked The consolidated 
group turnover reached Frs 
3 , 073 m before tax or Frs 
3 , 707 m. after tax, as against 
Frs. 3 , 346 m. and Frs 3 , 093 m. 
respieotiveiy in 1968 

After the Ordinary General 
Meeting had closed, an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting autho¬ 
rised the Board to issue con¬ 
vertible bonds for a maximum of 
Frs. 350 m or to mcrease the 
capstal by a maximum of Frs 
130 m nominal by the issue of 
shares for cash or the caintali- 
lation of reserves. 

In Ins addreH the Chairman 
■tressed the important pouiion 
now held by the THOMSON- 
eSF Group in French industry, 
with a turnover of Frs. 3 , 000 m. 
and a labour force of 49 , 000 . He 
drew special attention to the 
research effort made by the 
Group. 

During the £rit few months of 
the current bunness year, orders 
in the electronic component sec¬ 
tor had tended to come in at a 
somewhat slower rate, but 
THOMSON-CSF had had con¬ 
siderable succea in exports of 
industrial and military equip- 
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AQUITAINE 

SOCIETfi NATIONALS DES PETROLES D’AQUITAINE 



The Annual General Meeting of shareholders 
was held on June 11, 1970, M Pierre 

Cuillaumat presiding 

In Its report the Board of Directors out¬ 
lines the progress achieved m 1969 both by 
SNPA and by its two main subsidunea 
Comparison Turnover Gross 

1909/IMS Trading 

Profit 

SNPA - 4 5",. 8 5'.. 

Aqultame-Organico 37-“. ' 10e.-“'4 

Aquitaine Company of 

Canada t- 22-"/. + 112 5% 

The consolidated accounts (SNPA, Aqui- 
taine-Organico Aquitaine Company of Canada. 
Aquitaine Tunlsie, Aqu'itaine Oil Corporation, 
Aquitaine Libya) show for the business year 
1969 


programme which should make the Havre 
district one -of the main centres of the Euro¬ 
pean petro-tdiemlcal industry This programme 
includes m parucular the building of a large 
steam cracker which wiH ensure supplies for 
plants producing styrene, polystyrene and 
high-pressure polyethylene 

The whole of the development undertaken 
or envisaged should provide for the Aquitaine 
Group a production capacity of 600,000 tons 
of thermoplastics per year by 1975. 

The Annual General Meeting adopted the 
proposal to increase the dividehd to Frs 12 
per Frs SO share coupled with a tax credit of 
Frs 6 for shareholders resident in France 
and those with equivalent status 

In his address, the Chairman stressed the 


—a turnover of Frs 1,480m (as against 
Frs 1,326m in 1968), i e an increase of 
11 per cent 

—a gross profit of Frs 769m (as against 
Frs 639m in 1968), i e an' increase of 
20 per cent 

—a jrofit of Frs 340m (as against Frs 
277m in 1968), le an increase of 23 per 
cent 


improvement in results by pointing out m 
particular that chemicals and oil producing 
subsidiaries in 1969 reached 37 3 per cent of 
the consolidated turnover (as against 30 S per 
cent in 1968) and 22.8 per cent of the gross 
consolidated profit (as against II 7 per cent 
in 1968) 

Reviewmg business from the beginning of 
1970. the Chatrman mentioned' 


Even though the total of investments ear¬ 
ned out in 1969 by the Aquitaine Group, viz 
Frs 735m . is identical with that of the pre¬ 
vious year, the growth of that portion devoted 
to exploration, viz Frs 380m as against 
Frs 275 m in 1968, la evidence of the effort 
made in the search for new hydrocarbon 
deposits 

After recalling that SNPA had contributed 
to the reorganisation of the French chemical 
industry by taking an 80 per cent interest in 
Union I himique Elf Aquitaine (Uf EA), the 
Board points out in rts report that the com¬ 
pany will share in Carrying out an extensive 


—in Aquitaine, the discovery of a new 
deposit of gas wnth a low sulphur content, 
at the Ueba well, in association with 
Esso Rep , 

—in the North Sea, the discovery in the 
Norwegian zone of an oil depos'd, in 
which the company has an interest rang¬ 
ing from 2 7 per cent to 3.55 per cent 
depending on the decisions thu will be 
taken by the Norsk Hydro Company on 
the options it holds , 

—in Canada, the continuance in encouraging 
conditions of the exploration of the 
Strachan-Ricinus sulphur gas deposit. 
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which would entail to locraate the daily 
opacity of fhe new gas ^oeaseing plant 
which IS going to be built from Bm. to 
9m cubic metres 

He went on to say that the Board trf 
Directors of Aquitaine Company of Canada 
and As subsidiary Banff Oil Ltd has decided 
to merge the two enterprises and that, as a 
result of the merger, SNPA would hold 
approximately 75 per cent of the now com¬ 
pany's capital 

In conclusion, tht Chainnan stated that 
during the first four months of the business 
year 1970 turnover and consolidated gross 
profit had risen by 15 per cent and 7 per 
cent respectively comperod with the corra- 
ponding period of the previous year 



CASSA DI RISPARMIO V.E. 

PER LE PROVINCE SICILIANE 

Constituted in i86i 

BALANCE SHEET AT THE 31st DECEMBER 1969 


ASSETS 

Cash and funds at dsmsnd 

Sscurttiss snd invsstmsnts 

Ordinary cnMiits 

Spscial credits 

Agricultural loans 

Loans end ordinary mortgage loans 

Banking pramiMS and equipment 

Sundries 


Contra accounts 


(in million lire) 

LIABILmES 


Deposits and current accounts 
Special secDunts ol Public Bodies 
Amounts due end rediscount 
Sundries 


Capital and Reserve Fundi 
Net profit 


Total Liabilities 


Total Assets 


Contra accounts 


LAND CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


ASSETS 

Mo-rtgago loans 

Advsncee egeinat loans for burtding constructions 

Borrowers w discount rnstsiments 

Sundries 


LIABILITIES 

Mortgage Bonds 

Due to Cases di Rispsrmio 

Sundries 


Capital and reserve 
Net profit 


Total Liabllitiee 


Contra accounts 


Total Aasats 


Contra accounte 


total 


63 097 


TOTAL 
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NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 

Head office 580 Herengracht Amaterdam 
Consolidated balance sheet, combined with Ned. Middenstands Spaarbank (Savingsbank) 


ASSETS 

Dteembor 31 

Dacambsr 31 

LIABILITIES 

December 31 

December 31 


1969 

1866 


1969 

1968 


H. fl. 

H fl. 


H. fl 

H fl 

Caih ate. 

640.780,000 

308.657.000 

Capital 

80,125,000 

80,125.000 

Trtasufy 



Reserves 

88.095.000 

58,165.000 

bill! ate. 

1,192,579,000 

1.151.578.000 

Capital and 



InvaitimntB 

325.289.000 

302.823,000 

Reserves Ned Mid 



Invsttment 



Spaarbank 

10,306,000 

8,697.000 

mortgagas 



6^''/o Convertible 



Ntd. Mid. 



Subordinated 



Spaarbank 

207,640,000 

176,872.000 

U.S-dollar debenture loan 36,000,000 


Loans and 



Loans 



discounts 

2,586,614,000 

2,275,415,000 

taken up by 



Roal proparty 

119.651.000 

38,008.000 

subsidiaries 

243.783,000 

192,541,000 




Deposits. 






Savings etc. 

4,704.528,000 

3.904.868,000 




Dividend and 






bonuses 

9.756.000 

8.958,000 


5,172,553,000 

4,253.353,000 


5,172.563,000 

4,263.353,000 


310 BRANCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS 


BANCA DEL FRIULI 

Societi per Azioni 

Capital: Lit. Boom. - Reserves : Lit. 3 , 76001 . 
Head Office : Udine 
Funds administered . Lit. 167 , 507 m. 


Ranking Agents for Foreign Trade 
Annual General Meeting of Kiareholdets 


HOUSE OF FRASER LTD. 

The Chairman, Sir Hugh Fraser, Bt, In his Statement with the 
Accounts for the year to 31st January, 1970, comments 

The turnover of the group, as previously constituted, increased 
by approximately 4%, but this rate of growth was insufficient to 
meet the rise in costs largely stemming directly or indirectly from 
government policies 

With the acquisition of the J. J Allen stores the geographical 
area served by the group has been greatly extended, and the spread 
was further increased by the acquisition of the Irish company, 
Robertson, Ledlie, Ferguson & Co Ltd 


Tbe Annuel Oenerel Meetlim of 
SherShoiden of Banoa del »luH 
wM held on Satueday, April 18, 
1070 at the head office at Via 
VMorio Venaeo. 20. Udine. 

1710 Chahnain of the Board of 
Dlrectora, oomm. aw. Egidio 
Zorattl, nook the Chadr All the 
dl n eotom, the auditors and the 
Ganernl Manager, oav. uff. rag. 
Ernianno Deison, attended, as 
wen as 267 shafe h u l d em rapre- 
saiMng themseivas oi by proxy 
527.4» aharee 

The report on the acoounte for 
1B09 read by the Chairmen be- 
glns by glvfng a Nioit outline of 
She naUan eoononvtc sttuaUon, 
which overall appears flaiiiy en- 
oouracHig, and goes on to 
MiSsuats In detail the varfoue 
aohlevemante hi die Raids of 
agrlcORure, Industry and trade in 
iff the areas where the Bank is 
attiva. 

Dealing wtth the most im- 
portaot items of the balance 
igeot,' the rapoit underlines that 
in the course of the year de- 
po^ readied Lit. 126,903ni., 
thus showing an Increase of 


Lit I4,107m or 12 6 per cent 
over 1968. 

Advances to clients rose from 
Lit. 61,835m on December 31, 
1968 to Lit 74,413m on Decem¬ 
ber 31. 1969, an Increase of 
Lit 12,568m. or 20.8 per cent 
whloh represented 88 6 per cent 
of ehe rise dhown in deposits 

Nat proAt totalled 

Ut. 280.557,257 and included 
LE 42.500,000 allocated to the 
ordhiary reserve, which thus 
resdhes the outstaiuEng total of 
LE 2.760.000.000 

The lUvldend to ahareholdere 
bai been fixed at LH 170 per 
share (LE. 160 In 1968) for each 
of (he 600,000 dd shares of 
LE 500 nominal and at Ut 110 
for each of the 600,000 new 
shares of LE. 500 nominal paid 
up to 70 par cent 

The MeeiVing went on to adopt 
unanimously the r epo rt , the 
b al a n ce shM, the prom and toes 
acoounit and the chstrlbutiQn of 
the profE, and then elsoted the 
audEors tor the three-year period 
1970-72. who were once ageto 
confirmed in office by acdsma- 
tion. 


The new Dickiiu & Jones store at Richmond was opened for 
trading in S^tember 1969, and major Improvements or extensions 
have also been completed or are in progress at the group stores in 
Kensington and in Ayr, Grhnaby. Hartlepool, Inverness and South 
Shiehb 

In the prevailing Circumstances, forecasting is more than usually 
difficult Nevertheless, there are many reasons for conAifence. 
Increased spending power in the hands of the public must benefit 
turnover and the pressure of rising costs will be countered by 
redeployment of resources including the extension of six-day opening. 


SUMMARY OF 

RESULTS FOR 

5 YEARS 

(a’oao) 


Year ended Slat Janusiy 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


£ 

£ 

£ 

C 

e 

Seles 

96,978 

99,S>02 

101,172 

109JI84 

117,893 

Profit before tax . 

5,760 

5.373 

5,974 

6.167 

6.6il3 

Net profit eveilable 
to members 

3.198 

3,007 

3.228 

3,575 

3,360 

Dividends 

2,222* 

2,826 

2,826 

2,955 

3,07S 

Dmreciation end 

'Profit reulined .. 

1.760 

928 

1,093 

1,432 

1,033 

'After income tax 
retentions of 

604 






The Annual General Meeting wilt be held in 
Glasgow on 30th July, 1970. 
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This announcemsnt appears only as a matter 

$7,000,000 

PromlMory NoIm 1973/1974 
Issued by 

CHADBOURN CARIBBEAN INDUSTRIES, Iiq. 

fully oiuarsntssd by 

CHADBOURN INC., CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

This fiiHuicIng has bssn arranged 
by 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL BANK 

120 Broadway, New York 
and privately placed with 

InMnuillenal CemniBrelBl Bank, LM. Banqua Brivia B JL NaHonal Waalmlnalar Bank Oroap 

London Luxomburg London 

Tho Fidallir Bank 

NaoaaH Branch 

Hanry Anabaehar A Co., Ltd. Amarlean Inlamallonal Bank (Bahawaat LM. Banqna Europda nn a da Ftoancamant 
London W aaaa H Farlo 


The British Printing 
Corporation Limited 

ENCOURAGING GROWTH IN MANY AREAS 


Sxtrsets from the Report end Accounts for 1969 end the 
Annual Review of the Chairman, Sir Charles Hardia 



1969 

1968 


cooo 

EOOO 

SafaB 

6S,387 

62,328 

Profit baforo Taxation 

‘3.04S 

3,867 

Earnings for Ordinary Sharaholdars 

•1,227 

1,866 

Earninga par Ordinary Shara 

■17% 

25 9% 

Total Ordinary Oividand 

12 5% 

17 S% 


Whilst the developments affecting International Learning Systems 
Corporation and the labour dispute at Sun Printers, Watford, have 
tended to dominate our 1969 figures and have lad directly to 
significant reduction in our profits and reserves, f^ogress has and ts 
being made in other areas of the Corporation ¥vhich should not be 
overlooked 

Our U K turnover increased by 11 per cent in 1969 and if it ware not 
for the Sun strike, and our deliberate policy of closing uneconomic 
plants, the increase would have been 15 per cent This compares 
with a U K market growth of about 7 per cent 

ILSC obviously continues to be of extrema concern to the Corporation 
and It would be wrong for me at this stage to minimise the difficulties 
of establishing this company on a sound footing within a 
comparatively short period of time Navartheiass. we are now fully in 
control and are tackling the task with vigour 

The Corporation has continued to show encouraging growth in many 
areas Eleven of our companies, accounting for over half of the 
turnover, increased sales by an average of 22 par cant and thrat large 
operating units had growth axcaadfng 30 par cant However, in 1970 
margins are tight and there la continued praaaura of labour coata 
* These amounts are staged before provtchng for trade mdebtadnass 
of fisc amounting to Cl.4^1 000 before lexetion and £697.000 
after teaetlon relief 

Copies of the Report can be obtemed from the Secretery et 

Print Hnumm Aa firmmt Cliimmn !^tmmt / nnrtnn M/ (' 7/? 


I Ik 

I ( onomisi 


Subscription 

prices 


1 


These subscription prices are for one year's subscription 
(52 issues) 


By surface mail throughout the world 

£10 

($24 00) 

•Air speeded—Europe 

£12 

($28.80) 

Air speeded—the world 
excluding Europe 

£16 

($38.40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail throughout the world 

£7 

($16.80) 

Air speeded—Europe 

£9 

($21.60) 

Air speeded—the world 
excluding Europe 

£13 

($31.20) 


The Economist quarterly index (four issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 


*Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail 
services varies in different situations, we will use the best 
available service compatible with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 


The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 5155 
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Triplex 

Holdings XM 

Limited 

Encouraging y®®** 

affected by dis^P**®®® 
motor industr 

New proce^®r toughening 
glass~a 

outstandi;^ potential 
Board’s 

Compaq’s futur® 

Extracts **** *>V *•’“ Chairman, 

p/pparcorn, to the 49th Annual General Masting 

held 

The show a profit before tax of £703.632, which compares 

with^^ 2,477 for the previous year This reduction is mainly due to 
. the profits of the Group's mam subsidiary. Triplex Safety 
Q|fCompany. 

y Safety Glass Company suffered from the widespread disruption of 
a British motor industry struggling under restrictive Government 
/olicies and bedevilled by industrial unrest, which constantly 
interrupted its production flow and those of its component suppliers. 
Turnover was up by 6% but it fell short of forecast by 17%. 

Against this background, the Board's recommendation of a final 
dividend of 8'^%. resulting in an unchanged total of 12|%, is a 
demonstration of its faith m the Company's future 

Direct exports increased from £347.000 to £874,000 and indirect 
exports increased by nearly £1 million to about £7 million. 

Aircraft activities were reorganised into a separate Division with good 
results in the form of improved profitability and more effective 
marketing efforts both at home and abroad 

Work at the Research and Development Centre at Kings Norton 
continues at a high level of activity Perhaps the most important 
aspect IS concerned with a new method of toughening glass of high 
immediate potential for the aircraft industry and in the longer term in 
Its application to thin weight-saving glasses for the motor industry 
The process which is being developed could have an important 
impact on safety glass manufacture throughout the world and be of 
great benefit to the Company 

Triplex Ireland had another successful year. The production plant in 
Tipperary has been further expanded and the Company en|oys good 
health and prosperity 

The turnover of the Engineering Companies, Weldall Er Assembly and 
Stern Er Bell showed a marked improvement to the highest level ever 
recorded while trading profits improved from a loss of £1,000 in 1969 
to a profit of £95,000 

A disappointing year then for Group results but with bright spots and 
good hopes in the longer term 



The Economist employs an 
expert corps of foreign 
affairs writers, in London 
and abroad, but some 
stories produced by the 
paper's foreign department 
cannot be published in 
The Economist itself. 
Instead, they appear in a 
separate, confidential 
bulletin published each 
week and called Foreign 
Report. 

Such stories are of two 
kinds There IS the 
information that reaches 
The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and 
therefore can be passed on 
only to readers willing to 
respect the confidential 
nature of Foreign Report 
And there is the article that 
focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but 
pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes In 
this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a record 
of often being startlingly 
right. 

The annual subscription 
rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain £13 0.0 
and Australasia £16 2 0 
The Foreign Report binder 
(1 Oi" X 63"), covered in 
black leather cloth with a 
reinforced spine embossed 
in gold and red, costs £1 0.0 
(US $2 50) including 
postage. 


Please write for full 
details to; 

The Publications 
Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 





APPOINTMENTS 


Univenity of Wales 

University College 
of Swansea 


Deportment of Economic* 

AppUcAttoai Invited for tho 
pest of Lseturtr in the Oepsrt- 
nsBit of aeonomlei 
!%• esisry will be on s aeslt 
of Cl.sw-ll.loe per snnnm. 
depeuttnf upon spe. queJlftfis* 
Uone sad eq»enenee. toietber 
uith F8lt7 beneOte 'ne poet is 
tenable from the esrUeet dote 
that can be srrsnfed 
farther psrdculsrs, quoilaf 
Ttferenoe number Ct, msy be 
obtained from the RefUtrsr. 
UntvcraUj Coilete of Swsnees, 
SlMleton Park. Bwaneea, BAf 
•PP, by whom tppueatloai must 
be received by Monday. Auftut 
Si. SSTO 


NAVAL ARCHITECT are 34-30 
with praoucel ehipbullalnt or 
eatimaunf experience required for 
the edltonal staff In London of The 
Motor Ship Thla Is a permanent, 
pensionable post with rood aalary 
and prospects to keen man sble 
to write concisely and accurately 
There will be opportunltfea to 
travel to in^MfCt ahw. ahlpyarda. 
etc Apply In confidence to the 
Editor. The Motor Ship. 33-39 
Bowlins Oreen Lane, London. 
SCI 


University College 
London 

Public Health Engineering 
Group 

Economist required for a 
research study on dual water 
supply syatems The Inveatigation 
will include economic end techni¬ 
cal aspects of providing domestic 
water of two quality levels and 
will involve case studies assisted 
by trlsla on a distribution net¬ 
work analogue computer Appoint¬ 
ment up to three years 
Commencing salary up to 13.305 
p a rsau Further information 
can be obtained from Profeaaor 
K J Ives. Dept Civil and 
Municipal Engineering, univer¬ 
sity College, London. Gower 
Street. WCIB 6BT 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 


DEPARTMENT OP 
ACCOUNTANCY 


Lecturer in Mcinas’eriai 
Accounting or Business 
Finance 


ApplieantB for the above-men¬ 
tioned post Should hold oppro- 
pnate academic guallflcstlons, 
and have had some proleaatonal 
and/or research experience 
Previous teaching expcrlenea Is 
desirable but not essential The 
auceeesTUl applicant wrtU be 
encouraged to assist in the 
further development of our 
undergraduate -and postgraduate 
courses, and to undertake re¬ 
search and share the available 
funds 

The aalary for a Lecturer will 
be wUhln the range SAS.SIS- 
SAg.lSO per annum 

The University provides Super¬ 
annuation similar to PSSU. 
housing aasiatance, study leave 
and travel grants for a per¬ 
manent appointee of Lecturer 
statue and above 


Additional informailon and 

K application forma will be auP- 
led upon request to the 
cretary-Oeneral. Aaaoeiatlon of 
Commonwealth UnlveralUea 

(Appte). 39 Gordon Square, 
London. WCIK OPP 


ApDlcallona oloea in liondon 
and ^isbane on AvgssI 9. 1999 


Nacro 


Eapandlng national otaarttablc 
Amoeiatlon concerned with the 
preveniton of ennM and the 
after-Mre of offenders Moka 
young, energetic 


Admlnletmtlvo 

Secrotary/Aeeountant 

to be reaponalble lor Pinal 
Aoeouata ana a range of admlnta- 
tratlve funotlona. 

Preference iHU be given to 
members of a professional stere- 
Carlal or scoountanQr Inadtutc 
Sx^iicnee in Uie charltMile/ 
social work field would be an 
additional advantage 

Commencing aalary ta.OOO- 
£2,400 p a depending on quail- 
fteatlona and expertence CloglM 
data lor applloationa July 39. 
1970 

Further information from 


MoAel 

Reseodwr 

£1*670 to £1*967 


An additional rasaarchar la roquirod anting from an expansion of the 
Market Research Section a activities 

The Buccessful candidate will be required to work on surveys 
associated with the marketing of electricity to industrial and com¬ 
mercial consumers 

Applicants should be graduates or of equivalent status, and should, 
ideally have at least two years relevant experience 


Tha Dirtetor, The Nattonal 
AiaooiaUon for the Care and 
Resettlement of OBendera. 139 
Xennlogton Park Road. London, 
Bill ^lephone 0t-T38 1191 


Write, giving full personal and career details and quoting OT/132/70 
by 24 July to 

Howard Buaaay* Faraonnal Offloar 


INDUSTRIAL financial Journallat 
aged 34-30 required for London 
omce of Shipbuilding and SMp- 
plng Record, the mternatlonal 
weekly marine Journal Thla it 
an Important new ^polntment 
for a man with keen interest in 
developing International masextal 
for presentation as original news 
reports with economio emphssia 
Applicant should be capable of 
developing hla own aouroea of 
news leads and maUng Im¬ 
mediate contribution to edttoiial 
pages An Interest In shipping 
and aaiociated induatriea would 
be useful Good salary and proa- 

E eeta Opportunities for travel 

ettere In oonfldezwe to the 
Editor. Shipbuilding and Shipping 
Record. 3 j- 40 Bowling Green 
t.ane. London SCI 


Australian National 
University 

Chair of Admtmetrative 
Studies 


AppilcaUoaa are Invited for 
upoiotment to the foundation 
Chair of Administrative Studies 
In the Faculty of Beonomlea of 
the University It la hoped that 
the appointee can take up duly 
In time for the 1071 academic 
year which begins March 1st 

The auceeaaful applicant will 
be expected to plan and develop 
couraes leading to a new maetcr's 
degree in Administrative Studies 
Although the courses will not* be 
restricted to the field of public 
administration. It la intendad 
that they will be oriented 
tow'ards the Interests and prob¬ 
lems of the public sector 


The ProfesBor of Administra¬ 
tive Studies will be Head of the 
Department of Administrative 
Studies in the Faculty of 
Economics 


Tlie aalary for the post is 
4A14.400 per annum. 


The University provides reason¬ 
able travel and removal expenses 
and assistance with houslM. 
Superannuation la on the FSSU 
pattern with auppiementary 

benebu Plnancial aaalitanoe 
towards study leave is also avail¬ 
able 


The University reserves the 
right not to make an appoint¬ 
ment or to make an appointment 
by invitation 

Further information and the 
forma which ahould accompany 
an application may be obtained 
from int Secrctary-Oensral. Asso¬ 
ciation of Commonwealth Unlver- 
Bitles (Appu), 39 Gordon Square, 
London. WCIH OPP. 


^Ap^UuUons 


close 


on 


A«9«SI 


^ Ills SISUII^UII^ I I 


Valentine & Sons Limited 

MARKETING 

MANAGER 


Evsryeng who hat at aoma tlma 
or othar aant a s^aating card will 
hava aaan our nam»—VALENTINE. 
Our auecoaa is firmly oatabhahad 
aa ona of Britatn'a laadara in thia 
fiald But wa baliova wa can do 
ovon battor 

Wa want a man of drivo and 
axparianca to haad a complataly 
raorganiaad fnarkating team 
covering tho pubiiahing function, but 
•xcludmg tha actual aoiling 
activitioa Ho will bo rosponaiblo 
dtroctly to the Managing Director, 
With thoaa mam objoctivoa 
To aatabliah and maintain a 
balance botwoan aaloa and 
production by managing tha 
Company'! product hnoo and tolling 
ayatoma for optimum profit. 

To improve profitability further by 
developing and operating thruatful 
and imaginative marketing policies 
end progremmea 

To dotarmino market opportunitioa 
for now product! and poaatbly 
proiocts outwith our proaent rang# 
and aasoaa profit potontial on o 
long term baaia 


Tho man wa vlauallao for thla 
aonior appointment will be 36-46, 
with a dagroa or eomperablo 
profoaaional qualification and will 
bo throughly voraod in modern 
marketing tochniquoa, oapociolly 
aa applied to conaumor product! 

He will havo at leaat two yoero of 
auccoaaful aolhng achiovomont and 
ba anargatic and profit-conacloua 
A high aalary will bo nogotiatod for 
tho right man* who will bo 
currently oorning not leaa than 
C3.7S0, and there are dafinita 
proapocta of a Board appointment, 
doponding on reaiii*- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CITY OF CARDIFF 
APPOINTMENT OF 
ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

Applieetions from •iiitibly quthftod portont iro mvitod for this post 
which IS a rsistivsiy now sppolntmsnt on tho staff of tha City 
Treasurer and Controller's Department of a large city which is involved 
in a number of important devalopments. including a £45 million 
scheme for the redevelopment of the central area and major trans* 
pgrtation proposals 

The persons appointed will assist m the financial and economic 
appraisal of theso projects including the use of techniques such as 
Cost Benefit Analysis, Discounted Cash Flow etc and the Council's 
third generation computer 

The salary range is from £2,106 to £2.751 per innum (commencing 
salary commensurate with experience) Applicants need not necessarily 
have knowledge of local government and the appointment offers an 
excellent opportunity to obtain interesting and useful experience m an 
important field of local government management 

Previous applications will be brought forward for consideration 

W G HOPKINS 
Acting Town Clerk 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 


PROJECT MANAGERS 

Applications are invited for two posts of Project Manager in the 
Department of Marketing Duties will include liaison with commercial 
and industrial chants, supervision of research, analysis and report 
writing Previous experience either in a market reaaarch or advertising 
agency or m the market research department of a commercial company 
would be an advantage These are challenging posts with opportunities 
for creativity and individual initiative and with excellent prospects for 
advancement in e rapidly expanding department Salaries according 
to age end experience within the renge £1.d55*£3 105 

Further details may be obtained (quoting reference L 536/D) from 
the University Secretary, University House, Bsilrigg. Lsncsstar. to whom 
applications (four eopios) Including throe rsfsross, should be sent by 
July 31, 1970 



The University of 
Manchester 


Temporary Lecturer in 
Economic History 


AppMostlon, Invited for this poic, 
tenable (or the easalon 197u*71 
QuaiUlloationa In international 
economic MetM-y after iSSO dcadr- 
able Salary ranee p a 21.3M- 
£1.730 Further parUeutars and 
iwUeatton (orms (returnable by 
July 19th) from the Restatrar, 
The Univeralty, Manmeater, 
M13 GPL Quofe ref 144/70/E 


University of 
New South Wales 


Professor of Accountancy 

AppUcatlona are Invited tor the 
above-mentioned appointment 

The Bueecssful applicant will 
be reaponsible Cor direction of 
reacarcn and teschlnc in a group 
of poatgraduate and under¬ 
graduate oouraes related to one 
of the major Helda of aecounllng 
The present head of school Is 
professor A 8 Carrington 
Applicants should have nigh 
academic quaUflcatlons and ex¬ 
perience in research 

Salary gA14,400 per annum 


Subject to the consent of the 
UnlveislCy Council. profeasora 
may undertake a Hmiteo amount 
of higher cunsuUatlve work 
The Univertfty reaervea the right 
to flli any chair by Invitation 


Details of appointment, includ¬ 
ing superannua'lon, study leave 
and housing scheme, may be 
obtained from the Secrctary- 
Oeneral. Attaeiatlon of Com¬ 
monwealth UniveislUea (Appta). 
36 Oordon Square, London, wCIH 
OPF 


ApplJOaUoni close In Australia 
and London on July 31, 1970 


economist for world 
travel and research 


\ 

toa^ 

Adisa, 
good ho, 


Plant Protection Limited, a subsidiary of 
ICI, IS one of the world's leading com¬ 
panies in the field of crop protection 
chemicals 

Due to expansion there is a vacancy for 
a man aged 23-30 in the Economics and 
Planning Unit of the Research and 
Development Department The unit 
operates on a world scale providing 
economic and planning guidance for the 
selection of new crop protection chemicals 
at all stages of research and technical 
development Its work is expanding 
rapidly in line with the growing research 
and development effort of the Company 
The job will provide considerable scope 
for examining many aspects of world 
agriculture and for using modern 
planning techniques There will 
also be opportunities for inde¬ 
pendent research and for 



short visits to almost any 
country in the world 
The applicant should have a good 
degree in Economics oi Agricultural 
Economics A good degree in 
Geography with an economics or 
statistical bias or qualifications in the 
use of modern planning techniques may 
also prove suitable A knowledge of 
languages would be useful He should 
prefer^ly have some postgraduate 
experience and the wish to continue work¬ 
ing in a research environment 
A progressive and flexible salary system 
operates, together with membership of the 
ICI Pension and Profit-Sharing Schemes 
Canteen and recreational facilities on Site 
Apply m writing, giving brief details only 
to: 'Mim E. M. Kaays, Peraonnal Officer, 
Plant Protection Limitecl. Femhurst, 
Haslemere. Surrey. 






PLANT PROTECTION LIMITED 

>• 


Paisley College of 
Technology 

Ai|»plicaUona ara invited for the 
poat of 

Lecturer m Eraruimics 


in the department of Social 
Sbudiea Qood horMun degree In 
Kconomlce and keen research 
Intereat in either Industrial 
Bconomice, Social Economic* or 
MarkeUng (to be developed with 
a view to teaching undergraduate 
course* in one of these flelds) 


Salary, according to quallflea- 
tlon* and experience ueoturer 
Grade I—£1.695-£a.760 Grade 
IIA —£1.3i6-<3,460, presently under 
review 


CkMing d&tc for appHcatlons 
two weeks from appearance of 
adverUsement Appiloatlon forma 
from the Secretary, Paisley 
College of Technology, Hign 
Street. Paisley, Renfrewahtre 


University of 
Strathclyde 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINIS'PRATION 

Lectureship 

Applicatluits are invited for a 
Lectureship In the Department of 
Industrial AdmlnlstTatlun Appli¬ 
cants should have u good Honours 
degree supporied bv practical 
experience In Indualry or com¬ 
merce and would be expected to 
have Considerable exrarmse in orte 
or other of the following Helds 
Production Management Tech¬ 
nique Organisational Principles 
Wages and Salary Byatems The 
successful applicant will be 
required to take part in under¬ 
graduate. postgraduate and post- 
experience programmes within the 
Department of Industrial Ad- 
mlnia'ration and in aerviung 
other Departments In Che School 
Sata^ scale £l.31»-£3.10» 
plus PSSU, plating BCGordlng to 
quallBcatlons and experience 
Further partlculaini and appli¬ 
cation forms (quoting 39‘'70) may 
be obtained from the Registrar, 
UniverslW of Straithalvde. Oeorge 
Street, Qlasgow, Cl, with whom 
am)llc«itions should be lodged by 
July 33. 1970 


The City University 


THE ORADUATE BUSINESS 

CENTRE 

Gresham College. 

Basinghall Btreet, 

London, BCrj 


SSRC and University 
Research Studentships 


Applications from persons hold¬ 
ing or expecting to be aw'arded, 
first or second class honours 
degrees in subJeAs with a hieh 
guantiicttve content e g mofhs- 
matlral economies, pHysfea or 
enstneering are invited fbr a 
research studentship In the 
mathemstical analnls of port- 
foDo (stock-exchange) invest- 
menii 

Successful candidates will work 
In an established team active 
in this Held Research students 
will be reading for a higher 
degree eg M Phil or PhD as 
bixproprlalc 


Ability to programme a diiital 
Computer and a knowledge of 
statistlce are essenual A know¬ 
ledge of portfolio investmertt Is 
desirable 


Studentships available include 
a two-year BBRC studentship 
and applleatlorw may be made 
for umveirsity etudentshlps. Initi¬ 
ally of one year’s duration 
Appllcaivti should write as soon 
as posalble to 'The Co-ordlnotor 
of Reeearcm Programmes, at the 
above address 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Southampton 


Department of Econometrics 
and Social Statistics 


Applicatiou arc invited for the 
poet of Lecturer or AMUtant 
Lecturer tn the Department of 
Soonometrloa and Social Statu* 
Uca Candldatea ahould have an 
Intareat In any one of the 
foUowlnt fields mathematical 
ataUatica, econometrics, opera- 
Uonal reacareh, social atatlatica 
Salary Scales Lecturer Cl,730- 
£3.l0lf with a merit bar at 12.230 
Assistant Lecturer £i,3S5- 

£1,730 The initial salary will 
depend on Qualifications and ex¬ 
perience 

Further particulars ma> be 
obtained from The Deputy 
Secretary, The umvcralt). 
Southampton, BOO 6NH, to whom 
applications, iseven copies from 
United Kingdom appllcsnu). 
ahould be sent not later than 
July 13. 1970. quoting Ref E 


University of Durham 

Senior Lectureship/ 
Lectureship m Economics 

Applications are invited for a 
lieu pijst, cstabllsheU in co¬ 
operation with Che inrer-Unlver- 
sit\ Council, to usaist uversias 
universities The person appointed 
will be A full member of the 
staff uf the Economics Depart¬ 
ment of the Universit> uf Dur¬ 
ham in which he will serve on 
home dutiet, bul he (or possible 
at times a substitute from the 
Department) will be expected to 
spend the greater part of his 
nervice «>n secondment to Ahmadu 
Bello UniversiCv N Nigeria The 
appointment will be fur a period 
nf five %ears. tertiiinable nj six 
months notice by either side 

In Durham the salary will be 
on (he scale £7 2&0-i4.000 
(Senior lecturer) or £1.3fi5-£3,105 
(Lecturer) plus PSSU Salary and 
allowances whilst overseas will 
be appropriate to the particular 
assignment and not less than 
those payable in Durham 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall. Durham, iu whom 
f^plicatlons (three copies) naming 
three referees should be sent by 
July 20, iU70 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Humanities anti 
Social Sciences 

The Department of Economics 
and Business Studies invites 
appllcaUons from appropriately 
quaUfted graduates interested m 
full-time lecturing appolntmenta 
expected to arise In the following 
fields 

1 Management, and tinanaal 
accountancy, including Busi¬ 
ness Admtnislrution 

2 Econumu..B. with reference to 
applied micro-economics and/ 
or special knowledge of 
Economics of Transport or 
Economic Theory applied to 

.accountancy problems and 
Public Finance 

Salary scolcs In actordance 
with Burnham Further Education 
Report 

Further particulars and appU- 
cation forrr^ may be Obtained 
from the Staff Ollicer. iRifts- 
roouth Polytechnic, RavellA 
House. Alexandra Hoad. Porta- 
mouth. POl 39 Q. tu Whom 
crinpleteri applications should tie 
returned hv July 17, 1479 


University of Oxford 


Professorship of the 
Economics of 
Underdeveloped Countries 


Tha alaetota Inland to procaed tu 
an eleetton to the professorship, 
which will fall vacant on October 
1. 1971 The present stipeod of 
the pMt is C4.97S a year Further 

B artieulars may be obtained from 
3e Registrar, University Regis¬ 
try. Ouord, OXl 3BD, to whom 
applications mine copiss), nam¬ 
ing three referees, but without 
tcstlmonialia titould be receliwd 
not later than September 11, 
1970 


University of 
Reading 

Lecturership m Economics 

AppbeaUons are invited lor a 
IdOcturership in Economics It 
possible, candldatea should have 
epeciallscd interests tn regional 
economies, as well as general 
micro- and 'or macro-economics 
The person appointed should 
take up duties as soon as 
possible 


Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
(Room JOS, Whlteknighta House) 
The University Whiteknlghls 
Reading R06 2AH by whom 
applications should be received 
not later than Auguet 8, 1970 


The University 
College of Wales 

ADBRYSTWYTH 

Junior Research Officer 
in Economics 

AppKcattona arc invited for the 
above post tenable from October 
1, 1070 Experience In quantita¬ 
tive methods would be a desirable 
quail fleatton 

Further paKlcula>rs and appli¬ 
cation forms quoting reference 
JROE 3 may be obtained from 
the Registrar to whom all appli¬ 
cations must be sent as soon as 
possible 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF EOONOMICS 

Lecturer/Assistant 
Lecturer in Statistics 

Apphcatlone are invited fur the 
position uf Lecturer Assistant 
Lecturer in ^;ausUcB in the 
Department of Economics Apph- 
canta should possess a good 
honours degree in Economics and 
SiatlaUcs in which Stansttca and 
Mathematics form a OMtln part, 
or should pooseiv a good lionoura 
degree in which Statistics and 
Mathematics form a main part 
together with experience of 
teaching atausUcs and the aaso- 
ciated mathemaUCB In un 
Economics Department 

The person appointed wall be 
required to teach a flrac-vear 
course in Mathemaltcs and Frob- 
ablMty. and aialiaUcal courses, 
particularly Probability and 
Dnetrlbuiloii Tiieory, for the 
tmal cxaminuUons of the 
(Econ) Degree 

The appointment will commence 
OR October 1, 3970. or os soon 
as possible thcreaPtsr 


Salary males—AaHsuutt Lec¬ 
turer ll,355-£l,808 per annum 
Lecturer £1,710-£3.109 per annum 


In addtUon there arc F88U 
bcBeftts 


, ApPlieaUons (Six topics) giving 
details of sge. oudiHlcations and 
experience togethor with the 
names qi three referees ahould 
to sent oy July 31, 1970, to the 
ItegtsMP from whom further 
partiouiaro mav be obtained 



CONSULTANCY 



We are a«mall group of individuals running largely indepen¬ 
dent consulting practices (some part-time) with common 
administrative services 

Our plan is to develop gradually our complement of 
professional and academic disciplines 

At this stage we need an administrator, who must be a 
graduate If also professionally qualified, we shall encourage 
the development of an individual practice within our group 


THE Letters will be handled personally and in confidence by 

FACULTIES M.J. Graham-Jones 

DAD'TIMEDCUYD Grosuenor Gardens 

PARTNERSHIP London SWl 


College of Estate 
Management 

(UnlvrrMly of Reading) 

Research Officer 

Applications are invited from 
chose wnlh academic or profes¬ 
sional qualtficalions in Business 
Bludles, CXimmerce, Accountancy 
or Economlca uiid with suituble 
industrial or commercial experj. 
cnee for the pusi of Research 
Officer to study budgetarv deci¬ 
sion processes in respect of 
building maintenance in the 
private sector This protect is 
sponsored bv the Minis ry oi 
Pubhc Buildings and Works and 
will be centred in London in Iht 
Department of Construction Man- 
agemint The appointment is 
Itkelv to last for three years 
The salary depending on quali- 
ficotions and expeAence, will be 
in the region of £3 500 p a plus 
P6SU benefits 

Application forma and further 
particulars from the secretary. 
College of Estate Managemiiit. 
St Alban s Orove London, W8 
Closing date July 29 1970 


For further appointments 
see pages 5. 101 and 102 


EDUCATION 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuitio for London Un.versity 
External degrees including BbriLcon) 
LL-B, BO, OCE *0 ‘ and g kvel*. 
Teachers and other pr jfessioiial exams 
Business Studies aiid Gatewjs 
Courses for the Open Un<veraii> 
individually planned programmes 
guidance bs graduate tutors niudrraiv 
fees, Disable bv instalments Write now 
for FREE Prospectus to WMidhani 
MiUigan, MBE. MA principal, 

Dept CA2. WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD, 0X2 6PH 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees •>! the 
University of London Specialls prepared 
rourses for the Federation of Block 
Exchanges, for Accountanrv. Company 
Secrctarysnip, Law Costing. Banking 
Insurance Marltetiiig. OCE Also many 
thoroughly useful tnun-exanu courses in 
Businesa Subjects 

Write today for details or advice 
stating subjects in which iiiier«strd to 

Metropolitan College 

I Dept G921. St Albanv 
or call at 30 Queen Vutuna Street 
London. EC4 Tel 0l-24g 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


GOLDEN KITCHENS a sound inv.M- 
nieiit giving purt havers up to 40 per 
Cent grosh prufii initial deposit C2,000 
Ftiilv equipped to provide treshlv cooked 
foudv to take away Some sites av nlubk 
Write to 

Golden Kitchen fOept El), 27 Queen 
Bquarc. Bristol Tel 30214 


FIRST ClJtSS NEGOTIATOR 14 
available asfngrunents ai h.mie or 
uhruad Write in first instance to 
Box No 2363 


BUROTEC (rnvesilgaiore Extraordinary) 
World-Wide secret vervita* 01-437 4(>l8, 
or w'lilo B C M Eurotet, London. 

WCl, England 


WANTED Comf 2 Btl frn flat London 
ndd July'Sept $450 Refs exch 
details Box 2361 


BANKING APPOINTMENIS Wide 
choice, all levels—we arc ttie Specialists 
Tcl 01-240 2777 (details poUed) 

Al» coniidenUal 

GRAPHOLOGY con help employers io 
select The right man, adolescents ui 
choose a career, mothers to find a suitable 
nanny for their children It can help 
111 marital problems and business 
partnerships it con help parenu 
to understand thcir ehilaren and vice 
versa It can help people to understand 
Uiemsclvea totter Par tculurs H M 
MontBomery. BA. JS Charmouth Court. 
Kings Rood Richmond, Surrey 


CAERPHILLY 

81% 

!1*2 year bonds 

1 APPLY TO 

•h I TREASURER (E) 

J { CAERPHILLY U 0 C 

El .000 

COUNCIL OFFICES 
CAERPHILLY. GLAM 

■nO ov«r 

CF8 2WX 


CUSSIFIED ADVERTIS'NG 
RATES 

Appointments Boviovs Noiice-v 
etc , I 2 h per line 

Dixplived, *7 15& Od pi r Mtigie 
(.olumii iticii 

Erlucation Courses i>roperiv 
Kutels. Travel, etc , lOv per line 
Display CB Os (hi pir single 
column inch 

Box numtor service provided 
free of charge 

Latest daU fur soceptante 
of advertising copy noon 
Wednevdav 

Phone 01-930 5155. ExI 30g 
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SILVER SPOT PRICES 



APRILnMAV 1 B 70 —Oiir eonUniiMf bM/rlth vtoar 
rfurifigi ApnU-Wair on afhrar wmi diia Anmaiiff lo 
our anllelpoHoa tt panleky proipootu tor WtU 
Strool. Wo arm now prmparmd to prmrido a alt- 
nWfeaaf buying opportunity- 
RMOfflinnditlni of 

O im-contlniM vtow tnijor tnnd up 
-inotlMr major buying opportunity. 

O May f MM—expact major top around 2.60 
Saplamber '68 N.Y. futura followad by major price 
dacllna 

e Jan. 1666 - expect aubatantlally lower prices. 

0 Jim INI— expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After soma hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until . . 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our baaic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal m the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
m industrial and agricultural commi^itiea. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to 



37lb Year Worfd Wide Samca 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Carp. 
122 East 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Mb. [comsaxN tuwiimi ni4n-»u 



7th MACEF 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


TRADE SHOW OF HOUSNIOID GOODS. CRYSTAL AND 
CHINA. 'SS.VBRWAAE. GtFT rTNAS, HARWARE. IRON¬ 
MONGERY AND TOOLS 


iMPoaTHW—wHousAum—aueiNtaeiMiN 

At MACEF you will End the moat oompleta 
survey of apoclailaad produetlon—both intar- 

nalional and pordcularly Italian—e* houBOhoM 

goods. eryaCBl. china, gift objects, pawtor, 
allvarwara, Irpnmongary and toola. 

■MACEF is a apadallaad aatibilfon open only to 

quMMod daalare In the bualnaoa who will haws 

the opportunity of apodaUy sitmiqikI MBTOUnd* 

lng« w •My and vttiabl* dMi«. 


1 JO* IMHIWTOM 9n4 quilHlNd VMITOM diirlns 

1M f6ur dfty* of 1h« liM Eidilblten. 

Mora ttran CXHWITOM IN IffID 

fHI Ml MACV WIU OTCN ON FRIDAY RNptMnbw 4 

•t i pMtt 


Do not fOTMt to pul thii In your bualnMHi dlmy: 
MACV—MILANO, AM, Wi. Mh, 71b, Mi Wt p ttmkm 
ItID AN RMPORTAMT M M TlIi tt WITH 7741 DMT 
•PICIAUUD NfraRMNnONAL PRODUCTION FOR TW 
■UCGIM DP YOUR ACTtVITIM 


For any Intormotlon, MOommedMIofi Mivfeoo or boo Wliolo plooio opplF 
to : 

totratariolo Oonoralo dot MACM—Vto SoMorlno 11 Mllono (Holy) 



we can’t atop growing. 

( Who wants to ?) 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Taksaago, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT; 
Kyobaski, Chuo-ku, Tokyo (Cable -SAIGINTOKYO, 
Telez-TK2811, TK6376) 

Other Branch Offices; 128 in major cities in Japan. 
New York Representative Office; 20 Exchange 
Piaee, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 


For libraries 
on microfilm 

A comploto rocord of Tho Economist on microfilm has for some timo boon available, 
year by yaar, from January 1955 onwards 

Now tho comploto sotioa, from the first issue m September 1643 to the end of *1954, 
conneeitnp with tho current sorios, is avetiable It enables libraries to have a complete 
file in convenient eompasa. instead of the bound volumes, which lake up a great deal 
of oholf apace and are largely unobtainable 

Tho Kconomiat it a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the last 127 years 

The complete set from 1643 to 1954 ordered at one time cotta C750 0 0 < t1,600} 
but particular penodt are available at required and an exact quotation will ba aant on 
requMi Microfilms from 1965 onwards cost, on average, £10 0 0 ( S24 00) per yeer 
Enquiries and orders should be sent ,not to The Economist, but to 
Unlvdrsfty Microfilms Ltd 

St. John's Road Tylers Qroan Penn Buckinphamehire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300 North Zeeh Road Ann Arbor Michlgan4S106 USA 


VUc 

h( onomist 
































STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


•9 ,H 

>• HU 

S'4 77 

.9'*m «5*a 

a*» 74 

a't 44^ 

’¥i4 

ir» 40 ** 

Q>4 TQTa 

S8 

m . 35*4 

« 25*4 


Stvingi Bondi 3% 
EndMqtMr 
BriUih Etattrie^ 
Funding 4 ^ 

Swrinn Bondi 3% 
Britiih Eloctrlc |<i% 
FundlM(l%% 

Bricldii Trwitport 3% 

Fundln|«t 

Br»ti«hGM3% 

TrMMiry«^4^ 

Trnuunr Va 
W ar Lam 3% 
ConMl«2'il% 


Banks A Otfior Hranclol 
AlgsmMO Bk. Ft216 4 

Amscardani-Roc. 4 4 - 0 ' 

AuitBNZ. 8 k. 51/9 -lit 

B. da Soc Gan Fr.B273S +» 

B of Amortca ^IH ^*4 

B ofiralmd 76/9 

B oTMontrml 14^ -4/- 

B Nac. da McKicQ P. 99*4 

B ofN.S Walof 63/- -2fi 

B efSeoctand 64/« -fif 

B Bruxotlaa I^.B2I30 +10 

B. da Paris P.B Fr234 I -S 

Bardavs 63/3 —3d 

BardayiDCO 49/>* 

BOLSA 41/6 

Can Imp. Com I7w- 

Chsrcarhouta Grp l(^ 

Chau Manhattan $43 

Commantenk 0196 

CrodItComdal Fr.lSOS 

Crodit fendar Fr 443 

Crodlt Suliu Fr.S 369 

Crodltansulc ^45 

Dautscha Bank D 263 

Droidnar Bank D106 

First Nat City 662 

Hambroi 41/- 

HlIL Samuat 10/6 

lOS Ltd $3 IS 

lOS Mgnt 66 5 

Hongrg B Sh CBh 

K^^rUllmsnn 62/6 



FHoa. 

«7. 

iWo 

PrtPB. 

f 

1970 

Nac rad. 
yfold. 

ifm 
£ 1 . d 

Grass M 

Ifh 
£ s. d. 

1960-70 

W*m 

99%4 

3 IS 7 

6 17 Sf 

1971 

Wm 

9B*« 

3 14 1 

7 12 • 

l96i-73 

9ISi 

9l%i 

4 19 2 

6 10 91 

I960J90 

97% 

9B 

2 17 4 

4 IS 9 

I96S-7S 

•4*14 

04 

5 4 7 

6 13 10 1 

1976-79 

68% 

6rs4 

6 9 3 

B 9 Of 

I9BM7 

79 

7B 

5 13 9 

9 4 II f 

I97B-IB 

47*4 

4B% 

6 10 II 

B 13 II f 

1993 

69% 

71 

5 12 9 

9 5 2 

l990u9S 

4B% 

43% 

6 3 1 

8 12 61 

I995-6B 

74*1# 

TTt 

5 9 2 

9 6 Sf 

20QB-I2 

61% 

62% 

S 6 4 

9 3 71 

dfcar I9S2 


3ru 

5 1 i 

9 5 9r 


36*4* 

27% 

5 1 5 

9 4 7^ 



Aaroport4iParls9% 

Goponhij^ Tolophona 9% 

Hill SsmiMt^m Warranu 7% 
Hill Samifol Ex Warrants 7% 
Inland 9% 

BE 9% 

Msrr^9>4% 

Oocidonttl ^4% 

Quoanslafid 9% 

Trust Houiaa cum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houioi Ex Warrants 7H% 
UnltadMarcliams9% 


Fr.S3690 -SO 


D106 
662 
41/- 
10/6 
$3 15 
665 
CBN 
62/6 
34/- 

Fr.B^SSO 

0.216 

FrB.1546 

60/3 


Krodiatbank Fr.B25S( 

Kundankrodic D.2U 

Lambart L'tnd FrB.1544 

Lloydi 60/3 

Manufi Hwievar T*sc 
Modtobanca L 76,510 

fisrevitlto Crod 26/6 

Morcury Soa 22/6 

Midland SM 

Mlnscar Aisat 1^ 

Montagu Trust 27/6* 

MoraanJP 661*4 

Nat. B Grlndlayt S3B 

Nat Auttra SA2 76 

Nat Com Grp 15/7't 

Nat Watt 60/- 

Nonk Craditbk %I37 

Royal Canada 197/- 

Sc h rodart 74/- 

Slanr Walkar Sac, 36/4«a 

Sodota Canoral Fr B I2d 

tendard B Chart 36M 

SttOX Fr290 

Swiss Bonk FrS.267! 

Union knk Fr S 3401 

Union Discount SZ/- 

Utd. Oom Tst 25/3 


Allianz Varddi 
Asa Genorall 
Comm. Union 
Eagia Star 
Equlc. B Uw Ufa 
Can Acddmt 
Gdn Roi^ Exeh 
Lagal B Ganaral 
Not. Nodrlondn. 
Poori 
Phoanix 
Prudantlai 
Royd 

Sun Allianu 
Talslw Mar. B F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vahicia B Gan. 
Zurldt Ino. 


15/7% 

60/- 

+M 

5-0 

4 0 


-i 

6 6 

fl7/. 

-8/» 

3 2 

74/- 

-3/* 

2 3 

36/4% 

- I0<.d 

4 1 

FrB 12.625 +25 

4 7 

36/6 

-6d 

6 1 

Fr290 

Fr S.3675 

-45 

3 B 

3 0 

FrS3400 

-130 

2 9 

52/- 

+3/- 

5 7 

25/3 

+9d 

4-3 

0 1435 

-S 

1 2 

L. 64100 

-100 

0 9 

56/3 

+ 1/6 

5 0 

56/- 

+ 2)9 

3 B 


+ 1/- 

3 0 


|9d 

S 5 

+2/3 

4 9 

46/- 

-3d 

3*8 

FI.67 B 

-3 

29 

46/- 

3W3 

+v- 

4 1 

+2/- 

4 9 

27/3 

-3d 

3 B 

431/3 

+9d 

S 3 

54/6 

+ 1/6 

5 5 

YH2 

SB 

Y245 

-5 

17 

I7/6* 

+3d 

7 B 

Fr2^7S0 

-50 

3-4 


1 FrIOM. 1970 

Ordinary 

Pries. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

W' 

on 

July 

High 

Lew 


week 

8 



Brawarlaa. Btc. 




IB/4% 

I4/I0'i 

AMlad BrowariM 

‘6,7*. 

-3d 

5 0 

I*/- 

15/1% 

Bail, Charrtngton 

I7|- 

Mtd 

4 7 

246 

201 

Bols N.V 

FI 226 

3 

3 2 

l5/» 

•1/3 

Courage, BBS 

l5/» 


4 6 

M/S 

19/10% 

Olstlllars 

23/4*1 

lO'sd 

5 0 

SI 

36% 

Dittilt Soagrams 
Dortmund union 

w. 


2 3 

440 

360 

D360 

- IS 


2919 

22/» 

Gulnnou 

26/9 

•f 3d 

4 4 

206 2 

170 0 

Hainskan 

FI 193*1 

+ 1 9 

1 6 

15/4% 

Il/I0*t 

tov 

I2/I0»i* 

l-Pid 

4 6 

104 

166 

Kirin Brawortai 

Y 177 

- 1 

4 1 

16 

14% 

Nat Olttlllan 

fl4% 

+■• 

6 2 


**/- 

Scottish B Nowe 

fili 

9d 

4 1 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth African Br 

+9d 

4 I 

34/» 

18/- 

Truman. Hanbry 

331- 

-3d 

4 6 

w 

'IS 

Watnay. Mann 


-3d 

5 1 

10/7% 

O/Ti 

WhlCbrosd *A' 

♦/* 

+4*id 

5 6 



Building B BulldiM Mntorlalt 


«/s 

35/8 

Assoc Fcutlsnd 

43/- 

+6d 

3 9 

26/9 

171 

22/4*1 

BPB induscrlos 

23/3* 

+3d 

5 2 

229 9 

Cimants Ldvee 

Fr 234 

-0 9 

4 1 

1906 

1570 

Clmantarias Briq 

FrB 1576 

-86 

6 9 

26/6 

15/9 

R Costsin 

14/- 

f6d 

4 1 

27/6 

18/6 

Eng Chins Clays 

20/3* 

+7* id 

2 3 

41/6 

25/6 

inc Paint Co 

26/6* 

-3d 

10 6 

30,100 

22,600 

kakomontl 

L.23.Q00 

+200 

2 2 

17/- 

19/6 

J. Lalng 'A* 

lS/9 

f34 

2 3 

II/- 

7/4*1 

London Brick 

•1* 

+l*ld 

7 3 

14/. 

7/4 

Marloy 

8/» 

-I'fd 

(n) 

14/10*1 

8/4<t 

Rodland 

*;i 

+34 

& 

26/10% 

11/3 

Rugby Portland 

24/1% 

+ l*id 

2 6 

39/6 

3^ 

IS/- 

Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 

17/- 

-3d 

6 4 


34/3 

+•/- 

3 3 

* 1 * 

4/1% 

Vsnosca 

31* 

6 8 

74/. 

51/6 

G, Wimpoy 

**h 

6d 

1 4 



Catofing* Hotols. Btc. 



17/3 

16/9 

ATVW 

23/6 

46d 

6 2 



Buciifi's 

3/2*8 

• i*sd 

10 2 

7i 

CBS 

esH 

-1% 

5 5 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada ‘A* 

36/6 

4*4 

55 

IS/l 

24/6 

Grand Mocrop 
Lyons 'A‘ 

Maeci 

15/- 

-4M 

2 2 

91/9 

10/3 

63/6 

13/9 

np 

18/- 


3 0 

5 5 

3 */} 

3I/8 

Trust Heusot'Fertai 26/- 

+ l*ad 

3 2 



Chamkala 




1229 

960 

ANIC 

L9iS 

-II 

S 1 


Si:- 

Albright B W 
Amor Cyanamid 

mu 

137% 

-2*«d 
\ 1 

4 7 

45 

215 

157% 

BadiKhe Anilin 

D 161 


7 0 

176% 

140*1 

Bayer 

CiBAfBule} 

0 145*1 

^4 

S 5 

I232S 

8550 

Fr.S9915 

475 

1 1 

73«« 

59*1 

Dow 

163 

- 1% 

4 1 

121% 

92*1 

Dupont 

6115% 

-1% 

4 6 

S9/6 

33/6 

Runs 


1 •/« 

5 5 

16% 

7*8 

Generd Aniline 

+% 

5 2 

260*1 

161 

Hooehat 

D 165 

+2*s 

6 2 

176.000 

126.750 

Hoffmn Genuss 

FrS.137500-2500 

0 7 

«h 

41/* 

iCi 

46/6% 

+3d 

5 9 

3*1- 

S: 

La^rta Inds 


+»4 

4 3 

36% 

Monstnu 

631% 

4 1% 


1129 

974 

Montocaclnl-Edis. 

L.974 

13 

5 6 

270 

227*1 

Norsk Hydro 

KrJ62*a 

-2*1 


33 

27 

PAur 

$31% 

+% 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Pmlenc 

Fr.236 

4 

3 7 

2785 

2550 

Soivay 'A' 

Fr.BJ6S0 

- 50 

5 5 

159 

131% 

^ Gobdn 

Fr 131% 

-4 

4 6 

420 

290 

Takode Chemlcd 

Y302 

-5 

2 6 



Coal B Stool 




4460 

3680 

Arbod 

Fr.B.36tt 

-75 

0 6 

30% 

21% 

Bothtaham 


+'• 

7 f 

17 60 

n 20 

Broken Hill f%y 

6A.I3 65 

-0 10 


160 

147 

Dandn Ingwy 

^.147 

- 3 

4 6 

695 

596 

Flnslder 

L.6I0 

-5 

7 4 

ISO 1 

112% 

Fried Krupp 
Geiunkiraianar 

D.I3S 

+1’. 

7 4 

90's 

60 1 

D.66 II 

-0 39 

6 0 

oa*t 

OTi 

Granfosbarg 

o»% 


2-6 



Stock Frlou and Tlolds eompltad onth holp from Maian. VMinn da C 
dividand * Ex dividand. |1 Ex apltalinilon. ^ Ex rigtasa. 

I Tha nac radampcion yialda allow for cw oc 7i 4d In £. 


IB Cfo.. Mnrrin Lynch. Fforoa Fonnor B SiMthi Yomoldil Soeurwas Co.: and Tlw Ffm B ast on C nl i ^i dJu B. 
t Ex dl. (u) Now aback. (f) Hat ytoM (6) AfUr Zlvnblsii otc (0 To laMat dM (a) 


Ml. Yiatd In bradtaii Is cm f or act 
(a) fntarim sinoa raducad or paaai 

























WSUW •" 

'IK4lMff ■ 


* 

Cnanga 

YMd 




I97D 

wv 

luly 

HV> 

how 


weak 

• 


v- 

Wellman Eng 

6/4*t 

+ 10*14 

'5 1 

MU 

m 

Weir Grmjp 

l8/i0*k 


8 6 



PawS PhermaeButkals 



70/t 

II/- 


AMad Suppliers 

Ass Brif Foods 


- 8d 
-2*4d 

3 7 

3 9 

{?? 


Assoc Fiiharlas 

8/3 


7 9 


Avon froducu 

90*4 

-7 

3 1 

47/4>s 


Beeeham Group 

39/8 

-8d 

2 5 

230 

Beghin 

Pf 171 

-2 

4 3 

41/0 

34/8 

Bmnit 

37/i 

+3d 

5 9 

I^S 

I7/3S 

4SS 

li/7*t 

Bro^ie Bond '8' 

12/8 

-3d 

4 8 


Cadbury Sdiwappes 13/9 

-3d 

5 8 

Ceig .Palmeliva 

S34H 

-f2S 

3 8 

• 1* 

5 38 

Col Sugar Raf 

SA7 01 

.0 01 


ifiS' 

7000 


Filch Lmwii 

9/1 *1 

- i*sd 

4 7 

4700 

Oaicr 

PrS492S 

.125 

0 9 

ITS 

8M 

GanarmI Foods 

$73 


3 8 

d2S 

24*1 

Ganarri Mills 

$25*1 

f's 

3 5 


88/- 

Glam 

73/3 

-1/9 

1 7 

J7 

2r« 

Hainz 

$31*4 

f's 

2 9 

40S 

32*1 

Krekeo Corp 

$33*s 

l*« 


2500 

1820 

L’Oraai 

Pr 1905 

-25 

0 9 

S494 

3810 

Mecca 

L370I 

+91 


3200 

2880 

Nestla 

FrS2990 

-SO 

2 2 

299'i 

258 1 

Parriar 

Pr.25B 4 

-13 2 


.58 

40*4 

Procter Gambia 

$49*4 

f 

2 8 

28/IO't 

18/8 

kanks>Hovii 

IB/7's* 

lO'ad 

9 7 


3% 

Recfcict A Colm 
Sandoz 

44/3 

FrSJilO 

+3d 

-70 

3 8 

1 8 



Spiliers 

8/8 

• M*4d 

8 2 

Ik/8 

I2/8U 

37/8 

Tun A Lyla 

20/8 

■i 3d 

9 7 

18/9 

Unigtta 

Unllavar 

14/2*4 

42/9 

-3*id 
- 8d 

5 3 

4 4 

2^4 

135/- 

Urrilavar NV 

145/- 

-3/9 

5 1 

W 

28/1*1 

Unicad Bisculu 

29/- 

-l*id 

4 8 



Hotor^ Aircraft 




17/8 

10/- 

Assoc Enginrg 

IO/7*t 

• I'td 

7 8 

13/8 

8/1*. 

BLMC 

7h 

-5*4d 

8 0 

SIS 

I2S 

Boeing 

$14*4 

+2*. 


44S 

30*. 

Cuarpillar Tract 

fsm 

2 

3 8 

35S 

18*1 

Chrysler 

817*4 

f *4 

3 4 

8/i'i 

4 

H- 

Chrysler (UK) *A’ 

3/10*1 

f-l*.d 


85 1 

Citroen 

Fr 84*a 

2'fl 


430 

318 

Dalml4M-«Banx 

D382 

17 

2 3 

24/9 

14/8 

Dowcy Group 

iin 

-3d 

8 5 

S8/9 

28/1*1 

Dunlop 

29/3 

>4*id 

5 5 

3548 

2848 

Fiat 

L28II 

-35 

4 4 

J5/- 

30 

19/8 

I7't 

Ford ^DR) 

Gan Dynamla 

2l/4'i 

$17*1 

I0*4d 

1 *4 

4 8 

5 7 

Jft 

rc 

Gan Mcs (Un) 

31/9 

-3d 

5 3 

Goodyear 

$24*4 

- 1*4 

3 5 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddaiay 

32/- 

- I0*id 

8 1 

32/- 

22/3 

Honda (EOR) 

24/6 


4 2 

370 

188 

Komaou 

Y 188 

-7 

4 6 

21 

7** 

Lockheed 

$r. 

1 *4 


?Ji 

41/- 

9 

J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 



3 9 

27*1 

13 

fl3*t 

4 '• 


1700 

1084 

Michailn 'B' 

Fr.l09l 

+21 

1 

1 4 

200 

155 

Nissan Mecor 

T 155 

5 2 

284-4 

3500 

235 

2505 

Peugeot 

P>raTll.Spa 

Ff247 8 
L232I 

-8 2 
-184 

3 2 

25/IS 
20/4S 

M/8 

Rolls>Royca 

IIM 


10 4 

18/3 

Smiths Indust 


-4(id 

8 3 

200 

180 

Stayr>Omlar>Peh 

%2I3 

+ 15 

3 7 

398 

319 

Toyota Motors 

Y328 

H3 

2 4 

40S 

24S 

Unicad Aircraft 

$24*4 

*4 


299*1 

238 

Vedkswagan 

O 255*1 

+9*. 

4 5 

358 

218 

Volvo 

Kr235 

-8 

2 5 

rs;- 

5/8 

Westland 

5/4*1 

-9d 

10 8 

9/4*1 

WllmM'Braadan 

9/7*. 

-4*fd 

8 3 



Oflieo BaulB., Photo 



580 

321 

Canon Camara 

Y3I8 

-5 

2 4 

84 

ST". 

Eastman Kodak 

882*t 

-IS 

2 0 

858 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y477 

fl9 

1 8 

1708 

1352 

Gavaert Photo 

FrB 1542 

a 9 

41/7'i 

21/8 

Gascatnar ‘A’ 

24/9 

+8d 

2 2 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

riis 

+3 

1 5 

3300 

2370 

Ollvacei Priv 

L2340 

30 


34/9 

25/- 

Oatld 


-8d 

4 2 

IMS 

7IS 

Xerox 

+’• 

0 0 

58/- 

38/3 

Popor A Ptrisllahifig 



BowKor Paper 

43/l0*t 

+9d 

8 4 

13/IOS 

8'- 

British Prtndnc 


+ 1/- 

8 8 

18/- 

11/8 

ButuI Pulp B P 

I2fl 

8 8 

ISS 

23*4 

Crown Zeller 

W** * 

+ l'4 

5 9 

2S/I*s 

20/8 

DRG 

21/- 

+4*sd 

8 8 

9/4*s 

33% 

8/i 

2IS 

Invareik Paper 
MacMillan Bl P 

TMO*. 

$Ci2*s 

-l*id 

2 1 

55*4 

IIS 

McGrew Hill 

$MS 

-1*4 

8 0 

29/9 

21/- 

News of the WId 

Ufi 


7 9 


1^ 

37/8 

Pearson Long 

21/- 

+ 1/3 

4 7 

47/- 

Penguin Pub 

45/- 

-8d 

1 4 

55/3 

37/- 

Reed Group 


-U 

8 3 

80/- 

50/3 

W H SmKh ‘A’ 

80/- 

+8d 

3 5 

23/8 

13/- 

Themaen Orgen 

IV- 

-9d 

9 3 

83/- 

43/3 

Wiggins Teape 

82/3 

-3d 

3 8 

18/9 

ar 

Property 

CaplM A Counties 

IV- 

+3d 

3 2 

118/9 

29^*4 

Hammarsnt ‘A’ 

IQ/- 

+M 

I 1 

19/4*1 

Land Saenriclas 

2^4 

~3d 

3 2 

14/8^4 

10/3 

Len Mardi Saa 

M/8 

-3d 

3 5 

25/5*. 

. IW 

Mac EstAPey 

19/8 

+w 

3-8 

45fl 


Sc Martins 

tSA 

-9d 

2 7 

815 

$. G. ImmobllBfre 

+3 

S 2 

?5i-: 

IS/W* 

Star (Gt. Britain) 

18/ip^ 

-4d 

4 0 


7S/- 

l8/7*» 

Stock Converae. 
Trafilgar Houia 



0 8 

3 0 


Prlairino 

Ortfltaary 

Mca. 

Change 

Yield 



laBcha 

3ulyt, 

1^ 

en 

Jely 

WO 

Uw 


woafc 

t 



Alrllfiae A BMpphie 



31 .. 

ISS 

Amarkan AlrUnas 

$IS*e 

>1*1 


Ml- 

nut 

Brtt A Comm 


+9d 

4 7 

im 


Camniali Laird 

+«d 


Ml- 

»/» 

Cunard 

37/3 

-98 

8 7 

88/ra 

Mfl'. 

Furness Withy 

4^. 

+*i- 

4 4 

15/IS 

tC 

108 

Harland A WoHT 

+8d 


1810 

I72*t 

Japan Air Linas 

Y.IS20 

ai08 

+81 

-8 8 

2 8 

8 5 

•0 

54 

Lufthansa 

D.84 

-*i 


itr 

19/7*1 

fS 

Ocean Sieemahlp 
Pan Amarlcui 

S!: 

-1^ 

-H 

8 3 

4»p 

31/* 

P. A O. Dafd 

3*/» 

-8d 

8 1 


MV- 

Swan, Hunter 

13/- 

-II- 

II 9 

S4S 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.SAIS 

-3 

4 9 

24 

10 

TWA 

$10 

-S 


2B 

13*4 

United Airlines 

$13*4 

-*4 




StDrae 




539 

350 

Bljenhorf 

wr 

-7 7 

5 1 


11/3 

Beets Pure Drug 

-7'sd 

3 7 

via 

23/3 

Brit. Home Sera. 

20/6 

+3d 

4 ( 

I8/4*4 

18/7*1 

British Shea 

IT/* 


5 8 


25/8 

Burton Group 

27/3 

-1/3 

3 9 

w 

20/3 

Debenhims 

Uh* 

+ 1/6 

7 1 

ZJ2'a 

179 

Galertas LsAyetM 

Fr.l79*i 

-I'l 


8AS 

400 

Galerlu Praodos 


-5 

2 8 

MU 


Grattan Wue 

+3d 

3 1 

38 

G T A A P 

$25* 

. !<■ 

5 2 

S»/3 

4»/3 

GUS A* 

53/3 

-8d 

3 5 

X 

la/- 

House of Fraser 

1*1* 

-9d 

7 8 

1040 

InnovMten 

Fr BJ550 

20 

3 4 



Int. Scores 

Karscadc 

X 

-4*id 

4 8 

3 0 

w 

209 

Kaufhof 

0,224 

f-7 

4 0 

874 

479 

La lUdouta 

Fr.50S 

-3 

3 3 

375 

299 

La Rinascanca 

L299*4 

-4 

2 7 

U? 

50/9 

251 

Marks A Spencer 
MluukoshI 

58/6 

Yn7 


3 2 

2 8 

59*4 

38S 

Montgomary W 
Myar Emporium 

$38^ 

•3*4 

4 2 

4 30 

2 97 

$A3 3S 

+0 07 


123 

83 

Nackarman 

071 

+ 1 

3 0 

292 

187*1 

Neuvallei Galt 

Fr 187*1 

-8 

2 2 

M7/* 

•Sir 

O K Baaari ‘A’ 

*2/- 

+V“ 

4 2 

221 

1^ 9 

^Intamps 

Fr 147 9 

+4 2 

3 8 


2*/- 

Provid Clothe 
Sean Roebuck 

gSi. 

-f8d 

3 8 

74S 

SIS 

•4 

2 7 

t»/» 

I0/I0*s 

Tasce Scores 

M/9» 

+9d 

2 3 

21/11*. 

IS/* 

United Drapery 

18/4*1 

-*i4 

5 4 

18/8*4 

13/4*1 

Weolwwth 

14/9* 

+3d 

8 8 

109 2 

78 1 

Te«ttlaa, Clothing 



AKZO 

FI 78 1 

-0 S 

5 2 

50*1 

31*4 

Burlington 

$38*1 

-H 

3 8 


16/- 

Carpets lncarnationall8/9 

/-34 

8 3 

11/^4 

6/3 

CarrinMon A D 
Coats, nns 

5/0 

+3d 

3 0 

M/» 

8/10*1 

8/11*4 

f-*4d 

7 9 

se 

ll/T*! 

20li 

CourttuMi 

Ganaseo 

24/7't 

$2I"4 

-2 

5 8 

*JV, 

S/I*t 

Eng Calico 

5/6 

1 I’id 

9 1 

47/8 

43/6 

SniB Vlsflosa ^Iv 

47/- 

3 7 

58 

28 

Stevens, J P 

$28*4 

-2 

9 1 

98 

75 

Teflin 

Y80 


7 S 

187 

127 

Teray Ind 

Y 131 

+3 

8 5 

Id/* 

V* 

Watt Riding W 

V8 

-3d 

11 0 

11/3 

7/8 

WecMeombars 

0/3 

-3d 

4 8 



Tobnceo 




110/8 

V4*i 

3to 

08/- 

Brit Amar Tob 

103/- 

-3/- 

4 4 

3/1 1*4 

Carreras 'B' 

4/3 

8 5 

13/5*4 

Gallaher 

20/3 

-8d 

8 9 

lp«'. 


Imperial Tobaec 

isa*4 

-8*4d 

5 9 

32/8 

1 * 1 - 

Rembrandt 

1 * 1 - 

-2/- 

1 8 


5l*t 

Utllltloi/IUIIa 




72 

Canadkn Pseffle 

KSI’i 



870 

830 

Chubu 

Y840 


7 8 

729 

870 

Chuioku 

Y.729 

+4 

8 9 

35S 

23 

Cons, Edison 

C3S 

+H 

7 8 

2575 

2220 

EBE.S 

Fr.B2320 

+80 

8 2 

1640 

1832 

Intercom 

Fr.AI888 

+32 

70 

804 

835 

Kansal Elec P 

Y885 

+8 

7 5 

228 8 

149*1 

R W.E 

D.IS4 

+4 2 

5 5 

845 

810 

Tokyo Elec Power 

YA27 

-1 

8 0 

95 

82 

T<4^ Gas 
tiwaaC. Trueti 

YA8 

+3 

7 0 

17;» 

24/6 

Alllanee Trust 

2*/6 

-1/- 

3 7 

W0*s 

16/* 

IM 

Atlas Elec. 

l*/3 

-9d 

3 9 

IW* 

AE4T DeM 

IS/Ts 

+36 

5'9 

it)* 

*e 

Britidi Asseu 

II/* 

-l-*d 

2 S 

WI0*s 

17/6 

Cable A Wiraleu 

20/3 

T8d 

3 8 

iSf* 

!?- 

FoiWgn A Cel 

111- 

-m*sd 

2 7 

23/t 

17^ 

Glebe Inv 

l*/3 

-3d 

3 9 


l5/7*s 

8^1 

Induitiiel A Gen 

10/- 

-3>4d 

4 8 

10/8 

Mercantile Inv 

•M*s 
n204 9 

-3d 

4 8 

248*1 

202 4 

Rebeeo 

•<2 8 

5*2 

199 

158 9 

RoHnee 

n.iii 

-1 3 

1 2 

I9/I0*s 

11/6 

Wkan Inv 

14/- 

-8d 

2 5 



MleeeUeneoye 




477 9 

358 9 

Air Liquide 
AHledlLP 

Fr.3$8 9 

-II 1 

2 8 



7/7*s 

+i*Bd 

7*2 

i>/» 

23/6 

WIHtam Beird 

24/6 

-it- 

9*0 

MU 

m 

BmcebiH 


-Id 

S-9 

T 

13/* 

Bookers 

-4*^ 

89 


BrKlsh Hetdi 


+5d 

5 0 

!Sfc 

•/I'. 

British Oicygen 



5 • 

¥ 

% 


British Repei 

IS^ I 

+7’id 

5 7 


Cope Allman 

8/0*4 

-2*s4 

9-9 

2^ 

40/* 

iS* 

On La Rue 


+|^ 

7*8 


i 


8<4 

1 0 

*»/- 

Mudaae'tAey 


+4^ 

33 

"1* 

43/- 

Inchcapi 

+*0 

4 3 


IPHas. 1970 

OnAnofy 

THofc 

OmiBa 

YMi 




tSi'- 


July 

i 

High \ 




a* 

in* 

C Aoh 

Y.t24 

+ 1 

4 B 

& 

TV* 

ioheson Matihay 

77fl 


3*2 


fH 

LJnf*Tameo-Veught 

!'i* 

-1*4 


17 

ISN 

Linen Induscrlas 

*17 

+’• 

... 

585 

412 

Metallgasriitthaft 

P4ia 

-7 

2 1 

114*4 

7lhi 

Hlnnata MAM 

m 

+ !'• 

2 3 

113 

139 

Mhsul 

Y.I7D 

-3 

4 1 

Sk 

•8/9 

^0*1 

Rank On. 'A* 

Sears‘A^ 

^,11 

-9d 

+8d 

• 2 

84 

1 mlW* 
i.WlOS 


Suecley 

Thai. Tlllinc 

Turner A Neamll 

19/8 

12/9 

+id 

+i'»i 

S 1 
5-4 

1 



-1/1*4 

70 


Union Carblda 

m* 

-S 

S'9 

IV- 

0/0 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

0/* 

-l*sd 

9 3 

499 

381 

Aqutaine 

FrJil 

-8 

3'0 



Brit. Petroleum 
Burmeh Oil 

Qe. Petroles 

70/- 

5if$ 

Fr.lS0*t 

-8d 

+3d 

-12 

8 1 

8 2 

4 2 

27*4 

20*1 

Continental Oil 

$21*4 

-*e 


31*4 

22*4 

Gulf Oil 

V2S 

+■. 

8<8 

4ri 

38^1 

MebItOll 

$45S 

-1*4 

S S 

2330 

2004 

PacrofIrM 

Fr.B.2328 

-2 

4 3 

29*4 

20 

MtlHIps PetroUuffl 
Rojml Dutch 

$24*4 

-S 


aas 

CISH 

£l7*f 

-*s 

4-8 

Z!t 

ftn 

Shall Transport 

03/- 


4 8 

SP« 

Scan Oil Calif 

$3r4 

-1*4 

2 8 

4rs 

35*4 

Stan. Oil Indlsna 

$40*4 

-'t 

5 8 

81 

SI <4 

Scan OIINJ 

054S 

-‘4 

8 9 

31*4 

24 

Texaco Inc. 

OoM Mlnee—PInoi 

$28** 

sea 

t'. 

8 1 • 

123/9 

*5/- 

opsrr 

107/8 

-1/0 

8 3 

55/. 

Anglo-Americen 

tip 

-13 

3 0 

up 

44/- 

Cmrter Cons 

Sil-' 

-1/0 

2 S 


47/8 

138/3 

Cons. Gold FMs 
General Mlnini 

17^0 

+!& 

2 9 

5 1 

500/- 

300/- 

M8/I*a 

J’burc Com 
RaiidMlaalen 

JIS/- 

-5/- 

2-8 

I4S/- 

119/9 

177/8 


3 7 

232/8 

170/- 

Union Corpn 

Mines A Metela 

5/- 

3 0 


29*1 

21 

AIcmi Alum 

$C2IS 

--•b 


3500 

2925 

Aluisulsse 

Fr.SJ125 

-50 

2 8 

ITi 

30H 

Amar Hat. Clim 

t34h 

2S 

4 0 

5 ? 

J 4 !:- 

Amal Tin Niger 
Anaconda 


-l*sd 

-1*4 

8 3 

3 8 


28/8 

CAS.T 

Ml- 

■1-60 

7 1 

53/» 

Cons'd Tin Smattari 

StP 


8 2 

8M 

at. 

Da Bean Dafd 

m- 

-21. 

4 1 

182*1 

Hleonbridga 

$C. 139*1 

Pa 


48*4 

33*4 

Incar. NldM 

wr. 

+ 1 


S4»« 

39*4 

Kannaooct 

$40*4 

-2!»i 

8 5 

St 

!Sfi^ 

Lonrho 

Mount Isa 


-V- 

-*/0 

4 5 

1 7 

135 

90 1 

Panarroya 

Fr » 1 

4 4 

3 1 

Tilt 

45/- 

Potflatanrust Mat 

4B/8 

i-y- 

3 1 

38*4 

23^4 

Rti^rnolds Metals 

$24 

-•4 

4 8 

70/8 


58/7*1 

-KPad 

2 0 



Roan Sal Trust 

50/- 

-1/0 

11 1 

iao/_ 

Seiaotlon Trim 

135/- 

-1/6 

2 4 


Union Mlnlara 

Frt.1720 

+ 10 

4 9 

155/- 

77/6 

Wastarn Mining 

**/- 

-7/- 

0 2 

**/- 

14/0 

Zambia, Ang -Am. 
Plontetlona. BCc. 

30/-* 

- 21 - 

17 5 

1/10*1 


Assam Cons'd 

I/7S 



59/6 


Cons. T. A Lnds 

Uh 


13 8 


28/l't 

Guthrie 

28/l*s* 

^1 

9/- 

-4*s4 

II 5 



Higbinds. A Low 
iekai 

+*sd 

+3d 

12 4 

8 8 

1/11 


Planttclon HMgs. 

3/4*1 

-•id 

M 9 


Monsy Markal Indicalan 

Spot ataHino weakened by ebotii ^ cent to touch a low for tha 
year of $2 38 before rallying, poaaibiy with aome official auppoit 
Meanwhile the three montha forward diacount dtaap p iMired 
Temporary awitching into the Eurodollar waa thought the major 
mfluenee on both counta 

■onli llMa 7% (from 7'i%. lS/4/7^ 


Depealt ntm 

7 days' nocfes ; 
Clee^g bMltt 

5 

Otaeount houses 

5*4 

Leal autheritlei 

7*4 

3 iMficfis'/fated 

Leal autherWes 

7*4 

Financa houses 

9H 


Interbank rate 

7 days* 

7*4 

Traeeiiry SIIIb 

3 months^ 

8”w 

Buradol lor deposits 
7dhps' notice 

rs 

3 months' 

9S 

—- 1 m - 

wflooeon sa^MCfcoo no^imB 

(1 iiimAQ 

TraMiiry Allis 

■mwdeller/UK locel 
Ibi uduliL /Amweter 

Dm 


Buroeterllng dapeelti {In Pnrbt) 

2 days’ notlea 

3 months' 9 *m 

N«w Yorii 

TraMury btm « tt 
Carta, of D^oelc 8 2S 
Martti^t Spot rmm U 395* 
Forward diseaunt 
(J msntllf’) nil oinci 

B orw bf d eovor (3 nwet hi *) 

Annual Int. cost nil % 


Inraa tn iaii t cvnoncyi 
bivascment f pram 

bi fb uDurof 

Last w e ak % This weric % 
London *4 Londo n *m 


H YoHc N. York IS 

London % London Aa 


Ui 

■bfodaltar/UK 


ArMtrafe 

UKIo^ 


Nof^ (fdeyO 

N. York 
N York 


IS 

IS 


N. York IS 
N. York IS 










Great company Image fsnrit? 

If your chauffeur turned up looking like this cleanliness. Without a scratch. Without a mark, 
you’ddosomething, pretty quick I Well, it wouldn't The Ultrasonic Vehicle Washing System is the 
give a good impression would it? first breakthrough in commercial vehicle washing 

With aii due respect the chaps at the Club since the advent of the brush, 
might know which company you represent, but And Associated British Foods (52 units I), 

the general public don't know, or care. But they I.C.i., Rugby Portiand Cement B.R.S., National 

do see your transport fleet, and that's something Carriers, Esso, Suttons and the Ministry of 

you should care about. Transport are amongst many others proving this 

In the past clean has been a dirty word. Times right 

have changed. Clean is In. It takea Just 3 minutes So ask your Transport Manager to give us a ring 
for the Ultrasonic Vehicle Washing System to at Burnham (Bucks) 4455, and come along your- 
clean any typo of vehicle on Britain's roads today self. We'll give you a free demonstration with your 
be it 10' or 60', a bread van or a tanker. And we Company's vehicle at any one of our 250 s ites. 

mean clean irat washed. Clean where brushes You owe it to him, yourself || 

can't go. Clean between washes. We guarantee and that great company image. 


‘. 1» '.*■ I - I .» ■ ^ I I j i■11 


352 Bath Road, Slough, Bucks. 




Assurance 


Commercial Union Assurance 

Head Office: St Helen’s, 1 Undershaft, Lotjdon, E C 3 Telephone- 01-283 7.500 Telex:887626 
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Gulfisc^- 
and abig future. 

The best way of judging a company’s 
success IS to watch how fast it expands. 
And Gulf comes pretty near the top of 
the scale. 

Although we have been selling our oil 
in Europe for years, we didn’t start refin¬ 
ing here until quite recently. But once we 
got started there was no holding us. 

In just six years, starting from 


scratch, we managed to construct new 
refineries in Spain, Holland, Denmark > 
and Wales. All of them are fully opera¬ 
tional. All of them incorporate the 
newest and most up-to-date techniques 
in design and technology. 

Our latest refinery in Wales 
consumes enough electricity to supply 
a town of 50,000 people, and processes 
80,000 barrels of crude oil every day. 

And W'e don’t rest on our laurels. 
Plans are already under way for two 
more refineries in Spam and Italy. 

Gulf IS one of the most energetic oil 


companies in the world. We try a bit 
harder than most. Our customers have 
come to expect it of us. They know they 
can always be sure of the following 
under the sign of Gulf: the best service, 
the best know-how, the best research, 
the best oil. 

As we say - Gulf is oil. 

Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited, 

6 Grosvenor Place, London S.W.i. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
US.\, and throughout the world.^^S^, 


Gulf is oa.fGul« 
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I 1 Stand, and don t d<.liv(*r 

13 Thr past mart hrs on 

14 Sir Alpt up the Gulf 
I \ The ( himera 





Docks on strike 

I Ik s’t) ik( \N in< li h.is < lo’^t d 
Ilni.itti >. in >\ )i< < \ |)f nsiv ( 

l<n tin n.ilion.il < i ihkuiin riu* 
an Mili.iiMMt.m si nit mint vs.uiM 
lx f.ii moil I \]>i ns<\ ( siill, 
pa'ji I I 'III. s(,ii( III « nil iL’t 111 ^, 
aiul wll.ll S( KIIU Ilkt l\ (11 Mill 

shoi ( |) lUi (i<I Hi itain 1 1 < il'< 

ti %\ I I ilixkiis, and itwti and 
nioii niodi in |>iii is, pau' d' 
Hni.nn s tiadi dt lit il in tin 
month 111 lilt i(i';o Ut III I d 
t It t Mon u r at liialiv '‘li'jhtiv 
v\'M St ilian m ili i( ol lln m it' ] 
l;i IK ral 1 It t inm, paLK ; 
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Philips P350 office computers 


Tbday^ decision 
that will still be right 
ten years horn now 


Philips h. iv'-’ I'nv ri'ihl t ■ thf- hi • it t ■( 
yourpr. )bl' nis iiicl il'-'.irini-d fh’■ P ■;‘>i_'',i rii - 
t' • t opt; with t-vi r Y I 'fiii'i-t I' 'b yi ;u ■ in I ti. i . i v 
Ihes'-! ifhi •• “otTiputi'ts'jrt'St.'' id\' I'u 
ih'jt th>Y hi I III' I t 1 thi I ill",t 'T' TV t i- 
ti'-iri o( I • Ti'p'jtt T l< "iti I )), l^i-ir 
pi-rfi irrtvjnr I ■ r. sijpi-ri r t i nr'y 
ronventi'in il or . tr ■ niii''h ini- 
col syi.ti.'rrij biif thi v ot" I’.i-ro 
now <it hiqhly compi titivi--f.>r 
Modular C' lnstrur'i >n tolii-is 
' >1 ovpunsK.'n rt.-quirs rin-Tits Y lu 
sf-h-rt the capacity you need t'l- 
d' ly, ond ti irri'jrrow you ci in iivpijrid 


th it ' iiptinty t.) take t.ari-i > ■( on even 
(jrcaliT vi ilumii or rrunplexity of work fcach 
P ibOrnn handle many applicritrans, and 
proqrammma r> mode eosy Yciu can 
switch ft. im |ob ti) |ob in a matter 
of st'conds With extremely fast, 
quiet ind l.■'^sy C'per'jti'.in plus all 
the f icilities you re''iuirs' for your 
specific ni-ipds — you’ll see why 
the Philips P350 series is being 
acclaimed and bought by today's 
dc'ClSion-makers Let's go into de- 
tails together Post the coupon now, 
or phone 01-730 341tS 
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S/WOR^ 


Some people l.ilk .1 lol iind never seem to 
.mylliiiiH (lone. Compiinies can he Ihf same 
wav We re dilh'rj'nt. We're not one of those’ 
[iijianese tradme companies who wail lor 
jx'ople to come to them. We like to go where 
the aclion is 

Besides hiiv ing and selling iiraclically 
('Very prodiK.t yon c.'iiild mention all over the 


The action-oriented tradin}; company 


world, we’re the ai.live ])arlner and coortlina- 
tor in a score ot ovi’rseas resoiirci's devfdop- 
rnent projects. Joint ventures, ihree-vv.iy 
trade’, leicdinical lici’nsing, long-teMin fin.in¬ 
ning You n.ime’ it. If it’s where the* ae.tion is, 
it's where Nissho-lw.ii is 

Wouldn't yon like* <1 piee.e ol the .le.tion''’ 


Genaral Importert & Exporters 

<:kt>NISSHO-IWAI CO., LT^ 

Hodd Offn Inidbdihi hi ku Osdhti 

Tokyo (.hill I Nltieint>d' hi (>iijv<kti It>ky< ldt«tM 


London Branch 

{'hi .iii.'hiill bt I i>n«h<ii i C . ( 'i 

J.’l fi '.-S 10')l lAn* 1 ( .*J. Ol 1' I. . ' i 

t i*.|. A’l.l FJI'.,'.MOIV,AI I orJOk'N'I 


Other Offnos in Parn. H.iniliw^tj [lustre!Jnrf New VorJi 
Rio' iv Janeiro Hott-j Konq New OiJhi Ronibav MaJ ah Calcutta, Sydney. Melbourne Johjnne'>bLjr(j aiul Ci 5 iilios « 3 ro( 






TUF FcoNOMi.sr july iK,' 1970 

British Open Golf Championship 1970 
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PROPERTY 


Hampton & Sons 

Incorporating Collins & Collins & Rawence 


Three City offices to 

EC3 

Superb modernised 
Banking unit, self-contained 
on Bsmt, Grd and 
Mezzanine, totalling 3,000 
sq. ft. (315.8m2) 


let 

EC2 

Banking unit in a prime 
position and forming part of 
a modern development. 
Comprising Bsmt, Grd and 
1st Fir and amounting to 
4,970 sq. ft. (461 m2) 


EC2 

Office building, completely 
modernised, offering 10,000 
sq. ft. approx 

EC4 

Attractive self-contained 
building overlooking 
gardens, 1 minute Cannon 
St. Station. 1,200 sq. ft 
approx. Long lease by 
arrangement. 


For details of these and other important properties contact 

Hampton & Sons 

Skinners' Hall, 9 Dowgate Hill, London, EC4. 

Tel.- 01-236 7831. 



Property Development Programme 


University of Cape Town 
Graduate School of Business 
The South African Property 
Owners Association 

The Graduate School of Business and South African 
Property Owners Association offer their second 
Property Development Programme in October 1 970 
The Programme presented in 1 969 was the first 
one of Its type to be offered to the business world 
The Programme includes Finance with particular 
reference to Property, Structuring the Portfolio, 
Financial Statement Analysis, Marketing the 
Aspirant Public Property Company, DCF, General 
Introduction to Marketing 
The Valuer, His Functions and Methods, Aspects 
of Marketing Space in Buildings, Site 
Compartmentalisation for Purposes of Comprehensive 
Redevelopment, Theory and Applications of Cost 

Planning 

Central City Properties — American Developments, 
British Leasing Practices and Tenant Relations, 





Taxation and the Property Sector, Rent Control, 
the Functioning of Leaseback. Air Rights 
Included among the internationally recognised 
authorities on Proiierty Devrloiiment and Finance are 
Mr Mciitin Ralfetty General Manager, Allied Irish 
Investment Bank, Dublin 

Mr Ian Frazoi Chartered Architect and Planning 
Consultant, London 

Mr Don Sheridan, Specialist in Property Management 
and Financing, Chicago 

A Senior Professor in Valuations Reading University 
England 

Local leaders include Mr Nigel Mandy, M D , 
Managing Director, Lisabank Corporate Finance, 
Johannesburg 

The School also offers a Master of Business 
Administration Programme and Programme for 
Management Development in 1971 


Tor further details on any Programme apply 
The Director, 

Graduate School of Business, University of Cape T own. 
Private Bag, RONDEBOSCH, Cape SA 






Hnc Morrell. 

Phe onK Itiijrljshman to be honoured by 
t he .\e.ideiii le dc Paris 1 1 )r his cu 1 11 larv 
excelleiiee. 'I'he pinnacle of a distinguished 
career. 

1 le’s Mxecuijve Chet at BOAC. 

Mr. Morrell is rather biased about B( ).\C] 
L iiisine. I Ic knows it’s ihc best. 

And proud of the reputation.'I'hc sort 
of reputation that’s won him scores of other 
top awards. 


He’s got one sim pie maxim. 

It the standard ot the food is good enough 
tfir him. It’s good enough for the most 
discerning passenger. 

VC'hen ) ou fl\ BOAC^ you know the 
food comes highly recommended. 


takes good care of you 
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Economist 


July i8, igyo 


Stand, and 

Tlw worst result of the dock dispute would have been an 
inll.itionary settlenieiil that kept Rntain's spiial of wage 
inflation spinning at its reient annual average rate fif (ivet 
lo jx'i tent —a spiral that has hem taking the loiiiitry very 
tpiiikly lowaicis perdition The best lesult of the dispute 
woukl have been a lesoluti determination by the employers 
not to Yield a penny alxne the 4 jiei tent .iddilion to iheir 
wage bill that lhe\ were alnativ ofTeiing last week and 
till enfoiieiiKiit ol that deteiiiniiation, with or without a 
stiike 'I’he situation into which the rountry had in fact 
fallen by 'riuirsday when then was a national tiock 
sliike, aftei the union leaders hatl pausi’d to ask dock 
deleg.ites whethei they w'ould aittpt a compromise that 
would ,1(1(1 .iIkiiiI 7 pel cent to the wage bill—fails in 
betvseen those woi-st .ind best extremes. 

A ((rtani numbei of llnti.sh expoiLs that arc being 
(lehivdl bv the sliike will be permanently leplaced by the 
goods of foreign competitors. This will probably outweigh 
the permanent sulxstitiition of Briti-sh gtKids for some 
thwarted lititish imports, and, li the strike lasts more than 
.1 biief Willie, till shortage of tinjxirled raw materials will 
(ause iiiteiiu[>tioii to pioduclion, as w'l 11 as some hardship 
and a lot of iiu orive merice all round. Nobody should under- 
estimate the iin-slortune caused by this. But those who talk 
alMiiit the calarnitv of any strike .should always be asked 
to cjuaiitify what they think they mean 

The most damaging recent British stnke, by almost 
common consent, was the six week.s’ seamen’s stoppage in 
■May-June, i()t)h Mr Wilson claimed that it was this 
which “blew Britain c If course" into Mr (lallaghan's 
stc'-rliiig crisis the following month, although in fact the 
flight ficim steiling then was moie obviously tiiggired In 
ic)hb'.s niid.summer claw back of funds to New S'ork be¬ 
cause ol Amenta’s .sudden credit .scjiiee/e. The best (juanti- 
tative e.stiiii.ate after the .seamen’s stopp.ige was that then 
.stnke had probably caused alxiut 4a once-for-all deteriora¬ 
tion of AL25 million in Brit.'iin’s bahince of payments in 
ipbb . .say, a .£2 million deterioration in the monthly 
average trade figures for that year. 

There is some re,Lson to belic-ve that even a prolonged 
■Strike at the clocks might have less effect on Britain’s 
balaiiiie of payine.its than that six weeks’ stoppage by the 


don't deliver 

seamen. .Among other things, British .sliijys that can no 
longer work to Biitish jiorts will earn some foreign exchange 
by plving Ix-lween foreign ports instead But even if this 
new strike dints i(t7o’.s liacle accounts by considerablv 
more tlnui .x monthly tixei.ige of million by the end of 
the d<i\. It Ls dilhcult to see how anybody can regard this 
stnke ,is being a worse calamity than the continuance of 
w.igt inllation at its recent rale even on this single count 
of the balance r>f [lavnients, when the docks aie widely 
sujrpised to be Britiun’s jugular vein Before the, present 
tound of w.ige niflatioii began with last October’s 
.suriendei to the municipal dustmen, Britain had been 
earning a monthly tr.icle .surplus of ,^4.0 million last 
August .md C2(> million last .September. Of course, the 
deierionition since then, lo a trade deficit of £51 million 
l.Lst month (.ve page 5;p, h.xs not Ix-eti wholly due to the 
w.ige inflation But, equally certainly, that inflation ha.s 
lieen the mam cau.sc', and is now the principal barrier in 
the w.iv of renewed economic growth 

That i.s why it was desirable that the new .Secretary' for 
Kmployrnent, Mr Rolx-rt C’arr, .should say from the 
l)c-ginmng that the country’s inteiesi was much more that 
there should not lx- an iiiflationarv settlement, rather than 
that tlieie .should not be a stnke , and why it .seemed 
clLsturhing bust weekend that Mr Ckirr was sitting in as a 
conciliator between the two .sides, in.sistently proclaiming 
that he w.is not going lo le,in on either the unions or the 
employers. To do justice to Mr Carr, however, it soon 
Ix'came evident — most importantlv' to the trade iinion.s-- 
that he was not following the same strategy as his 
predeces.sois In the final davs of the l„ibour goveniment, 
this tliieat of a dock strike would have been averted at the 
Last midnight in 10, Downing .Stieet, with Mr WiLson 
personally handing out the driixLs and s.andvviches and 
sugge.sting the inflationary settlement And the knowledge 
that Mr Wilson would d'l this had naturally given an 
incentive to every trade union to push .ill its threats right 
up to this dead easy and jirofit.ible brink. Mr Carr played 
a different middleman’s role, allx;it aided by the hidden 
motiyes behind thus dispute 

A root reason for the form of the unions’ cl.aim was that 
those whc.) bargain on the cjuayside want to protect their 
powei base, which rests on negotiations about which piece 
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i.Ttfs should .i]5])lv (o ji.'irtK iihir i arpx s A kt v Ic.itiiic ol 
the v> (ailed ' piodiu liMtv ajjrcenienls ” which the 
(injilovcr.s .ind dorkus; have Iw (n (oncludinjf at various 
pints has heen tin cmplovetN’ desire to avoid ihi'se constant 
(jii.iv.side negoli.ilions, vvhuh delav loadint^ and niiloadiii^ 

1 he .'iilii of .ill the loc.il jnodiictiv itv atjreertienis is 
In jjut dockeis on to sonietliini' like .1 sal.iiied status 
I'hc unions pitched then (hum .is .i demand foi .i hui!;e 
intiease in the old li.i.sii tiini i.ile vvhiih is l.irt>(l\ 
ine.imrit’les.s m itself, hut vvhuh owes its im|)oil.iiu( to tin 
l.ul th.il piete r.iles, oviitinie i.ites and holid.iv pav have 
li.idilion.illv been tied to it II .1 l.iii^e iiu lease had been 
seemed in this b.-tsir lime r.vle, then it would ome .iir.un 
betonu more prohl.ible loi w'orki is to be p.ud on piece 
Tales rathei than on .1 s.ihiiied svsleni, .iiul the fxivvc i of 
the nnht.ints who lu i'oliali .iboiil ])iei e tales would be 
biiltlessed Indeed, the em]>lovei-s eslim.ited that if they 
gi.lilted the full claim foi .i iisi fiorn Ci t is dd to .L.'O, 
.ind if theie vvils the usual consequent effect on piece work 
.ind olhei rales, then the dockers’ .iveiaire i arnin.^s, which 
.lie already ovei .1 week, would intie.i.se bv .some 

'■,0 pel tent 

Ml .Jack Jones, the le.ulrr of the Tiansport and Gcner.al 
VVoikeis’ 1 1 moil, stroiiplv denied this, be c,iu.se the iiiiioii^ 
had not deni.uidecl aiilom.ilii .id ju.stmeiils of boiiu> 
.iiid oveitiiiie i.iles if the basic tune i.ite w.cs raised 
'Fhe emjiloyers replied th;il, wli.ilevei the unions said .at .i 
n.itional level, .\li (ones could not guarantee tfi.at his 
iniht.uits on tile (|u,av'sicle would not iminedi.ately step uj) 
piece work negoti.itioiis Mi Chirr then asked Mr Jones 
what inereti.se to the eniplovers’ wage bill he thought would 
result fioni his propo.s.als .\li Jones .s.iid 7 to 10 pei cent, 
wdieieiUHiit the enqiloycTs offered about a 7 per cent it.se 
in a wav lh.it would not make .1 letum to piece woik 
baigaining piofit.ible chiefly by increasing the minimum 
gtiar.uilecd w.ige .ind .idding .1 ,lu 1 a week bonus, (hiughi 
bv his own .iigumeni that his claim w.is of onlv ih.il 
Older, Ml Jones .igieed to pul the leniis to his tonft rente 
ol dj "dockers’ deleg.ites" on VV'ediiesd.iv While tiu 
lepieseiit.itives of the .sm.illei jsiits might litive been 
willing to go on with e.uinng high sal.uies imdet the 
jirodiieliviiy deals, the deleg.ites of the biggei polls wen 
pieciselv the men whose jxiwei base foi niilil.incv tests on 
piece work b.irgainiiig. I’he (onfeieiui' voted bv .)•; to '^11 
to decl.iii .1 nation.il stiike. 

The necessaiv defensive b.'itlle to end ie)f)(|-7o’s precijn- 
t.lle w.iges ietie.it is theiefoie to be loiighl oil Hiilaiii’- 
docks It IS being fought with the enifiloveis. trying only 
to lesisl .an ineic.use in an oflei whie h, .it 7 pel eent, is 
.ilie.idv loo Luge foi ii.itioii.i] vilveiicv Opinions will 
(lilfi I vchelhei this List week’s withdr.iwal ol the first 
tie ft lice line, fioin .j. to ~ pel cent, h.is been t.ii tic ally 
liislilie (1 bv the dis.ui.iv .inioiig the unions’ foues .is lluv 
h.iv ( sci.imbled ovei the l.isl few y.'iids towards it 'I’here 
IS .111 implie .ilioii fiom tins week’s events that Mr Jones 
himself loneedes ih.il the sti ike is not ,i sensible one' Hut 
the iiiqioit.iiil thing foi the whole n.itioii now is ih.il then 
should be no fililhei lelie.il. 

-Moi.illv. the deuks .iie ,i gexid jllaee to m.ike the long- 
(ii Lived n.ilion.il st.iiid, Im'i .iiise theie is no ease for a 
cenli.illv b.irg.iined use theie I he- avei.ige e.linings ol 
Rnlisli dockeis ill the fust tliiee months of this year were 
'-d'j ' i'' hef .1 week riiev will lie highei now, and would 
h.ive become higher still next week when- but for the 


strike—.1 new jiaymenfs svstem m London docks was due 
to come into effect l.veii the earnings in January t.i 
M.ire h wete .ibout e-jt) per eent alxive their level in Janu.arv, 
I()()(), some lour vears before 

The dockeis’ huge '•,(> per cent rise in four years has 
adnullediv been .seemed in.unlv ifirough those .so-ealletl 
local pioduetivilv de.ils, ,ind a|)ologisls sometimes trot out 
figuies to claim a large use in productivity', because a lot 
of eldeilv dockers h.ive reined since ipfib while the value 
ol ( xfxirls .iiid impoits has n.itur.illy ri.sen But compared 
with polls .if>t(i.icl - the onlv relevant inea.suie of com- 
jj.iiison- Hiitish dockers’ lecord of productivity has not 
been good in this ,ige of the cont.uner revolution ,ind 
othi i gieat ,idv .lilies in dock nice h.ims.ilioii 'I'he Liboin 
force of 47,000, with .in .iverage .ige neai to 50, is still 
niiieh l.iiger th.in is re.allv needed. It is econoniic.illy odd 
ih.il this indusliv with .1 sujiplv of l.iboiu fai 111 excess ol 
dc m.iiid, .iiid where the work is not now.i(l.iys .so h.ird as 
K' require iiiostiv voting men, .should now h.ive the second 
highest average e .irnings of anv manual )ob 

While the etoiionuc and socitil aiguinenis for resisting 
the stiike .'lie rasl-iioii, there ate three t.ic-tical re.a.sons why 
the (lovemment might well have preferied that the 
(tuiieh had come .somevvheic else h’list, there is Wliile- 
h.ill’s tnidilion.il nervoiisne.ss about anv .stiike that could 
hit Biil.'un’s b.ilaiue ol p.ivments 

.Secondlv', this is not the virt of strike where the trade 
iiiiiori will rpiicklv go bioke \ tionsei-v.ilive (iovemineril 
could moil- (.isilv h.ive m.icL- its lust stand .igjiinst the 
thie.il of .1 r.iilw.iv strike, bee ,iuse the- railwav unioil.s h.ive 
not got the funds to give stiike p.iv to .'ill their memliers 
foi more ih.'iii .1 few cLiv’s. Bv lonli.isi, tlie Ti.insjiort .and 
(ieiieial Woike is’ I'nioilsavsil c .111 give its ,]0,000 me mbe 1 
clo< ke-is stiike p.iv of .1 week foi loiigei ih.ui the 

( iov einmeiit will cue to coiiteiiipl.ile I’he C joo.ooo .1 
week drain on its re-.seives will not (|ui( kiv (lis.sip.ite .1 
fund of over ll-’o million, built up foi .ill the 'l(;V\l 
bv bus ,111(1 loiiv' drivers aiicl bv .1 lot ol r.ithei ill-jiai.l 
gener.il woikers .ill ovei the counfrv', but now to be drawn 
on bv well-p.ud doc kc is 111 ;i stiike that seeks to add to iheit 
citi pit cent rise in lour veats But a counterjioinl here is 

th. it jireeiselv the s.ime .iigmnenl w'.a.s .idv.anced ag.aiiiM 
.Mr Iain .Mac leod .st.'indmg up m ir),'')fi to the .strike by 
Mr I-'r.ink Clousms’s I.oiidon busmen who were s.ud to be 
he.ivilv subsidised bv dockeis and others In the event, the 
othei workeis .iiid iimoiis urged .Mr C.ousm.s to give in ,'ls 
soon as It W.IS ( le.u that his c h.illenge to the (lovemmeni 
w.is not going to succeed. Moieovei, dockers who h.ive 
been (-.uiiing .III avei.igc ol ovci LgC) .1 week will not feel 
well seived vcitli sliikc p.iv of .Lf, .i w«-ek 

Thiidiv, however, the dockers h.ive .1 long tr.idition of 
.solicLuilv, nurluicd in the clo.se communities in which 
in.iiiv ol them still liv'c Some people think that p.irt of this 

ti. uhtion inav bic.ik down, e.sjiec i.illv m the .siii.illei poi ts 
now that the ovei .L-jfi a week docker i.s more .and more 
li.ible to be a mortgage jiaying house-owner a.s well .cs an 
.illluenl consumer with .1 tleal of hue pureh.'Lse debt. But 
dockei-s luive .ifso until reccntlv' been u.sed to .some degrec- 
ol c .isu.il working, and to picking up odd job.s in .slack 
times Some will also h.ave e-nough moni'y in their pextkeLs 
to tre.it the period of this .stiike ils a peiiod for summer 
holid.iv. It would Ik wise- to .ls.suiuc tli.it the- slog m.iy' be 
.1 long one But it is on resist.uite to any further w'age 
smiendrr that the nation’s piosjie-rity now wholly dejx;ncls. 
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The past marches on 


In a typically Irish way, the Twelfth was celebrated on July 13th. 
Untypically, it passed harmlessly. But peace for how long? 


The rage of IHsler has been contained, but it has Ix’cn 
no more than contained The worst did not happen on 
the Tv\elfth becau.se the Ibili.sh amiv on ilie stnei.s in 
strength (.see p.'tge up , because llie Iiisii pinne nnnislii. 
Mr Jack Lynch, skilfully exprc.s.sed Ixith his government’s 
concern with the north and its cciu.il concern to avoid 
violence , and becau.se the Orangemen were persuaded in 
the c-nd not to march .slap through Roman C’.aiholic streets 
It helped, too, that theie was no hciuor on sale So the 
wishes of the sensible niajorits in Northern Ireland were 
upheld It remains to Iw .seen if the^ can be upheld as 
.sue ce.ssfiilly in the eoming weeks. 

The sensible inajonty can .say that, after all, the Brithsh 
army is their army, too, and that it is as light to have it in 
He Ifast when it is needed as it would be to have it in Birm¬ 
ingham oi tJIasgow But It IS over half a century, longer 
than .Northeni Iieland has existed as an entitv, since- tioops 
wire used to pul down civil toinmotion in Glasgow So the 
fiiM c|uestion aflei the rwelflh is whether and how it is evei 
going to be possible- to kc-ej) the peace in L’lster wiiliout 
the- a(tiv-(- u.sc- of British tioops The- numbers mav lx- lun 
down, the armoured tars may disapju-ar from the street 
corners, the helicopteis may not always lie oveihead, but 
It is idle- to su[yi»os<- that I’lolc-stant and Roman Clatholic 
fiimilic-s can live in <ul joining streets in the Falls 
,uul .Shankill districts of Bc-lfast in this decade unle.ss the 
Biitish aimv is imnu-diatelv on li.iiid there- This is .some¬ 
thing that Biitish governmeiiLs and, even more, British 
tioops are going to have to get ust-d to 

But will oidinaiy peojile in Birmingham and Glasgow 
gel list d to It -’ Perhajis Ihc-y mav, jM‘rh,a|)s the- very unin- 
tt-ic.st tlu-v have shown in Noithc-rn Ireland since- it was 
sc-t ii]> will survive <-veii this. It will not survive, however, 
if British pi litiiians start to play lUster for party advantage 
I’ait c)f the Labour paitv has alway.s deic-sic-d Id.stei not 
only lK-eaii.se- civil i-|ghts vvc-ie clemc'd to Gathohes theie 
but because Ulstei letunied a built-in I’nionist m.ijority 
When Ml Gallaghan intervened, as he had to, a year ago 
he mterv-c-nc-d, .is any Home .Sc-cretary would have had to. 
on the Gatholic side It was probably inijK>«ible for him 
not to be identified in Irish eyes as pio-Gatholic During 
the election in June Mr Wilson encouraged .such a view 
of LalKiur policy, and there was plainly an electoral 
rc'ward in seats with a .sizeable In.sh Gatholic electorate. 
Ecpially, Mr Maudhng's policy is iK-coming identified as 
pro-Protestant. Piobably no Home Secretary should have 
stopped Miss Bernadette Devlin going to jail, or should 
have stopped the seizure of illegal anns in the Falls, or 
could have .stojiped the- Orangemen from marching on 
Monday. But it is all the more c\s.si-ntial after the Iwc-llth 
that Mr Maudhng .should Ik' sc-cn to be as insistent as 
Mr Callaghan on the full programme of reforms being 
put through in Northern Ireland. It would help no less 
if Mr Wilson were to demonstrate his understanding of 
.some of the Ghichester-Clark government’s difficulties. 
That government is not going to have an easy time. The 


Orange older, speaking through such mouthpieces as Sn 
Knox Gunningham, made- it clear on Mondav that it 
intends to remove any liberal, or even moderately liberal, 
I iiioiust from .Slomioiil It is even doubtful if niariv 
numbers of the- Gliii.hesii-r-Glark government would sur¬ 
vive an election What happened to htu-ral Ibiioiiisni in 
llu- I'nilc-d Kingdom’s gc-rieral election is the warning 

'riic-ri- .lie those who profe.ss to sc-e a better alternative 
to the presi-nl niajoiily party .it .Stoiinont (which, after all, 
vv.is <-l(-c tc-cl nndei Loid O’Neill', but they are harder to 
find in Bc-lfast than in London The British Government 
has no option but to try to build up the authority .and pre.s- 
iigc- of M.ijot ((hichester-Glark and his colleagues provided 
llic-y. 111 liini, [liuss the refonns and apply them For if that 
.uithorilv dwindles .still further Mr Heath and Mr Nfaud- 
litig, .\lr Wilson and \li G.dlaghan will find them.selves 
lonhontc-d one dav with .i govemmc-iii bent on lepealing 
those rc-fornis oi making them a dead letter The only 
recourse- thc-ii, with all its consecjuences, would have to 
lx- I tile from Wistnnn.stei against the wishc-.s of a newly 
c-li-ctcd .Stormont This nie.uis kec [ung ticxips in Ulster 
111 the- vi-ars ahead, investing still more public money in 
Ulster and .ill the rest It is a policy that becomes increas¬ 
ingly unpopul.ir III Biitain eveiv time leister breaks into 
noting That IS still the d.-ingc-i .liter the- 'Ivvi-lfth 

It IS .ilso the- chuigei th.it pc-rsists for Mr Lynch in 
Dublin .\Ii Lviuli vv.mt.s .a unitc-d Ireland, but he dcK-s 
not h.ive f.uuifiil .schemes for it and he does not want 
blood shed to get il He wants .somc-one in Belfast witli 
whom he- can live- .side- by side, as Mr Lemass and he got 
on with laird O’Neill He knows the- worst thing lor a 
nmied Ireland would be to have a million unreconciled 
Pieilcstants III It He knows that if Gatholic intr.ansigcncc, 
let .iloiie- the IRA, gives the Orangemen the opportunity 
to ilambc-i back on top then he, J.ack Lynch, is finished, 
too So la-st .S.iiurd.ay, in one of the most formative uttcr- 
arie e-s eui lush alfaits for h.alf a century, he put a great 
de.il to the te.sl He told the Protestant majority m the north 
th.it tliev, like- earlier migrations into Ireland, had become 
"f>.ut of our soil, of our bltx)d and Ixine, of the green 
fic-lds we cultivate” And he told the Gatholir majority 
Let us not aj)[K-.il to past gods as if past generations had 
s.aid the- last word about Ireland ” There is no doubt about 
wli.it Mr Lynch .sttmils for. It is not ab.siird to .say that a 
gie'.it achieveinent woulel h.ave lu-t-n within reach if Lord 
O’Neill and he were lx>lh in power today. That is the 
nie.asuif of the ulte-i waste of the p.ast i8 months 
Now e-vc-n model,-ites in tlie north have to wonder again 
il tliey i:ould ev-t-r lx- integrated into .a state whose con- 
siitulion and laws (c-sijeciallv on div-oree and birth control) 
would not lx- gener.illv acceptable- to Birmingham or Glas¬ 
gow and are becoming unacceptable even in Italy. Noi do 
they find the inlt-llectn.al climate of Dublin, and some of 
the hysterical nationalLsm which has Ixren spoken and 
written there in the p.a.st year, quite as accommodating 
as It once .seemed. There is, of course, a grow-ing realisation 


of this HI Dublin itself But if Northern Ireland is judged 
in iiei'd of refoitn, the Repiiblit too needs radical changes 
111 Its fXK lety and economy over the years if the division of 
Iiebuid US to be alleviated in this decade. Mr Lynch has 
judged his public opinion on Ulster acutely. But a show¬ 
down with his own totiM-rvalives vsould lx* another thing 
It IS ab.surd to .supj>o.s<‘ that becaii.v one Twelfth of Julv 
lias gone oil niixlc-rately well tlie whole of Ireland can pass 
on now to spet iilate on giand constitutional .st hemes 
Indeed, the very fact that the Oiarigemen had most 
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of their way on MondJly has actually hardened partition 
This is not too much of a loss The Protestant majority did 
need some re:us.sui .nice that its fears wi-re respected, anti 
for some yeai-s to eome it w'lll continue to react very badly 
to any talk that partition is not permanent. It has had 
a fright What Irehuid needs now Ls fewer frights. It 
needs moic .self-confidence so that chtmge can be contem¬ 
plated at all It needs the realisation, which may be 
slowly dawning in Ix>th north luid south, that both need 
basic changes in attitudes as well as public policies. 



Sir Alec up the Gulf 

The Foreign Secretary is not going to have an easy time deciding just 
how much longer Britain should stay in the Persian Gulf 


It IS right that the British Government is taking a long, 
c(H)l l(K>k at the .situation in the Persian Gulf before it 
detidi-.s wh<-ther <>i not to keep a military jiie.seiKe there 
.\lthough the rulers of the Gulf sheikhdoms had convinced 
th<-mselves that the Goriservatives would levensi- Labour’s 
decision to withdraw from the Gulf by the end of i<)7i, 
this IS not what Mi Heath’s Goveniment is committed to 
Wh.it the CoiiMTvatives s.iid before the election, and 
what .Sir Alet Douglas-Home has lonfinned .suite, is 
that they will consult the interested countrie.s to .ve wh.it 
Brit.iin c.in do lot the jx-ace and stability of the are.i 
The implu .'ilion is th.it if these consul tat ions show tlir 
need for <i continuing British piesenie, the Government 
will not fliruh liom supjilying it But the consulting has 
only just begun 

•Sir Alec Douglas-Home got his priorities right in flying 
to Brus.si'ls last vvieki’iid to t.ilk first with the Sluih of 
Ir.in Whatever Mr Heath may h.ive thought the .Shah 
.s.iid to him when they met iii Teher.iii in April, ipfit), 
the Iranian government has .since made it pl.iin that it 
wMiits the British withdrawal to t.ike plate as pl.inned 
Iran has strong grounds for fe.inng ih.it revolutionary 
.Arab regime.s tould establish themselves in Kuwait, 
B.ihiain and the iiici.il st.ites The Ir.itji Baathists make 
no .secret of the fact that they are aiding the revolution¬ 
aries in these states Of cotirsi'. tin* Shah is against this . 
but his argument is that British garrisons would piovide 
Ixith .1 r.illving-point and a t.irget for the revolution.ines 
and would therefore ni.ike things more unstable 

■Moie retentiv Kuwait h.is echoed Iian's dem.aml that 
Britain .should withdraw 1 he Saudi Arabians are keep¬ 
ing their (.uds closi to then r hi’st.s, but King I'Visal will 
ciitainly not piiblicK dissent .Sio itulejx'iideiii .\r.ib ruler 
can affoitl to Ik* caught putting out a welcome m.it foi the 
British .So It looks as if tin time .ilreadv iiide(>crident st.ites 
I’l the .iri'.i will .ill urge Britain to lomjilete tin withdraw.il 
on the jiromised schedule 

But it IS not the .same with the ruleis of the states 
which Britain is still committed to di*fend until the end 
of next vear—B.-ihr.-iin, Qatar and the .wen 'I'rucial 
sheikhdoms, in which the 7,000 British troops are actually 
stationed TheaCiBM'ii do not .sr-e the departure of the 
.vildicrs a.s ft mduk of preventing trouble On the contrary, 
they tcgaird the British jire.scncr* iis a protection against 
internal .subversion,! against any attempt by their mt>rc 


jiowerful iicighboiii's to sw.illow them up, oi bv one 
shi-ikhdoni to take over anothei 

This IS the core of Brit.iin’s jiroblein The Labour 
govemrnenl h.id hoped that by the end of 1971 the 
nine st.ites would h.ive formed a vi.ible fedcr,ition, the 
irmoii of .Ai.'ib Lrnirates, whiih w'ould take iLs pl.ice 
.IS .1 .vivereign country in the Ar.ib la-ague .ind th<* United 
N.itioiis, .md would liave the resource.s to liKik after it.s 
own iiulitarv pioblems 'I’hcsi- hopes h.ive not Ix-eii ful¬ 
filled The negotiations for .1 lederation h.ive moved at 
a .snail’s pacr*, and Britain's jiolicv ol ic'fr.iiniiig from 
jiiitting the ruli-rs iindei .inv [>ri*.s.suri to .settle their 
(jiiarrels li.is paid no dividends \'et il there is to be any 
v>it of st.ibility in this part of the Gulf .some foim of 
lederation, at least ol the Trucijil st.ites, is es,scnlial 

Sir .Mec should not .illow the rulers to im.igini that 
Biit.iiri IS jm-p.ired to tie.it with them individii.'illv' That 
would stoj) till hope of federation in lUs ti.icks 'J'he 
right jiolicv IS to apjiK ]>ie.s.suii on iIh k i .ili iti.int, .iiul 
10 111.ike It (Ic.ii that these .states < .iiinot hope for Biitish 
niilit.irv .supjxirt unless tliiv unite But, if thev do unite, 
the lesultiiig I'nion of .Ai.ib Lniii.ites will need hi l|> in lU 
e.iiK M.iis Biit.im IS best jil.u 1 d to provide it 

If the Tuicial Om.an .ScoiiLs ,ire to retain their indepr-ii- 
dcnie, .ind their leputation as .1 fair minded umpiie ui 
tribtil .sijuabbles .ind Ixirdei disputes, British officers 
should be .ivail.ible to iommaiid tlii-m British officers 
i ould .il.so continue to help 111 training the union’s defence 
and police forces 'I'he Shah of Ii.in has hint(‘d that he 
might not opjxisc* .1 defence .agreement if it w.is fri-elv 
iic-gotiated by .111 indepi-ndent union government And 
theie .111* good reasons why Brit.iiri would like to hold 
on to the RAF base* .at Sh.arjah The base on .M.asirah 
jsl.ind farthei .south, which is leased from the .sultan of 
.Muscat .irid Om.in, is threatened by the n-belhon again.st 
that ancient and idiosyncratic ruler. .Sharj.ih is ,a useful 
.ilternative It would also pmvide .1 valu,able tiaining 
b.Lse for the R.AF and pcissibly for ,irm\ units But any 
.igicement to le.isc* Sharjah will have to be made with 
a union governnic-nt which must first be formed 

There are other complicating Lie tors which will have 
to be .sortcal out befon* a withdrawal can .safely lx* made 
Inin’s c laim to the Lshinds of Abu Musa and the Tumbs 
111 the neck of the (iulf is one yXnothii is the S.aiidi 
.Ar.ibi.ins’ renewed cla/m to the Biiiaimi oa.sis and to laigc* 


chunks of Abu Dhabi’s descit regions. Both these claims 
should be tackled during the general negotiation about the 
area that Sir Alec ls now embarking on. 

A third complication is the internal situation in Muscat 
and Oman Rumours of unrest among the OmanLS in 
the northern part of the country and of plots to overthrow 
the sultan have been gathering strength. The.se have in- 
crea.sed the fears among the Trucial rulers of an Omani 
rebellion which could spread into their own states. It should 
be recognised in London that the region’s chances of stabi¬ 
lity are poor .so long as the sultan remains in power The 
Government ran no longer afford to shut its eyes to 
the dangers of the situation in Muscat. The Sultan and his 
advisers will have to be persuaded to go before it is too late 
foi an alternative iiiler to hold the country together 

It will not be ea.sy to pull all these strands together 


into an agreement that meets Britain's interest m the 
stability of the Gulf Glearly, the grounds for keeping 
British troops there are not as strong, and will not last 
jis long, as in south-east Asia But there is an argument 
for extending the time limit of the eventual British with¬ 
drawal to give the l^nion of Arab Emirates a chance 
to get on Its feet, and to buy time to tackle the Gtilf’.s 
frontier dlspiiles This is not to argue that Bnli.sh re.spon- 
.sihilities .should then end If and when the .Suiv canal is 
r<-opened the .Soviet navy, piobably with a ba.se at Aden, 
will certainly make its presence felt in the Gulf It is 
here that Biitain can make its longest-lasting ccmtribii- 
tion A continuing British naval presemee is likely to be 
welcomed bv Iran , and although the Irarps would never 
say .so. It might .suit them, tcxi, if the waters of the Gulf 
wcie not .solely in the hands of the Shah and Russia 



The chimera 


There will be a " European ” foreign policy only when " Europe " exists. 
Which will be a bit too late 


A lion III front, a snake behind and a goat in the middle 
That was the ancient Greek description of the chimera, a 
mythical monster which breathed file and was cut down 
as .soon .us ,a superman waved his .sword at it A mcxlem 
version might be Dr Dolittle’s piushmepullyou, a bea.st 
which has a head at either end and consequently can make 
up Its minds to go neither one way nor the other. Either 
description would do verv nicely for the still mythical 
animal known a.s a European foreign policy. 

“ There will be a European jjohev the day that there is, 
ai Ic.ast, a European ronfederation.” Pre.sident Pompidou’s 
scepticism at his press conference early this month was 
realistic enough ; and his foreign minister, M. .Schumann, 
has presumahly been saying much the same to Sir Alec 
l)ougla.s-Home in Paris this week. As M. Pompidou 
pointed out, the Germans, the French and the British do 
have diffiient interests and different attitudes: .-us things 
stand, west European countries cannot have a single foreign 
policy, and it would be chimerical to set up, in usolation, 
any institution that purported to express one Not that 
anyone is hurrying to do .so. The foreign ministers of the 
countries that make up the European Economic Com¬ 
munity are supposed, by the end of this month, to come 
up w'lth a plan for “ political union,” but they are going to 
end—thanks, notably, to the sceptical President Pompidou 
—with no more than a plan for regular consultations among 
them.selvcs to discu.ss foreign policy. 

This is the kind of step, dear to British hearts no less 
than Pre.sident Pompidou’s, .so cautious and pragmatic that 
groups of nations can take half a dozen of them and end 
lip in the .same place. But it does express today’s realities 
It is all that IS going to happen. For the time being, the 
be.st we can do is seek out those areas of foreign policy 
where the interests of European countries arc close enough 
to make the search for a “ European ” approach worth the 
effort 

The most obvious of these is the preservation of security 
m Europe All west European countries have an interest in 
ensuring that the borders of the Russian empire stretch 


no farther westward ; all have an interest m ensuring that 
their defensive me-xsiires are not .such as to provoke war 
West Iviiropeans .also share an interest in pursuing what 
M Pompidou has deseribed as “ the maximum of co¬ 
operation .and of understanding in all fields ” betwern east 
and west But this, though desirable, is not a vital interest 
we can survive w ithmit loving the Russians. Here most 
west European governments would dLsagree with the 
French president, who has s.aid that if “ Europe ” could 
not be created in such conditions of detente, Fr.ance would 
lefuse to cieate it at all 

M Pompidou’s warning is not simply academic The 
tU-fi-nre interests of western Fmrope already imply the 
rre.ation within the Nalo alliance of a “ Eiiropt'an voice ” 
'I'hey could one dav imply much more than that It seems 
probable that the .Soviet ITnioii and iLs s.a(elliles, little as 
they niav love the American presence in Jvurope, will pro¬ 
test much more loudlv if the waning of American influence 
leads to a rise in German influence In those cirt nmstances. 
the cri’ation of vve.slem Europe will leatl to an inerease in 
l<-iision with the east And at that point, it apix-ars, the 
Ftench pre.sident will listen harder to the Rus.sians than he 
listens to his west European allies 

This raises the whole f|uestion of the west European 
.ittitude tovv.ard Germany There is .still a tendeney, which 
h,i.s been eneoiir.iged in France since the end of iq6ft, to 
legard the Gennan peojile, 25 years after Hitler’s death, 
as some kind of logue elejihant , to treat the Bonn govern¬ 
ment as a body not just forbidden by treaty to control 
nuelear weapons but totally unfitted to do so ; to .s<‘e the 
continiimg division of Germany not as a necessary mi.s- 
fortiine but as desirable in it.s<'lf This attitude, as under¬ 
standable .vs It is deplorable, makes it pretty certain that 
vve.slem Europe outside Ciermany will not for .a long time 
regard the unification of Germany as anv .serious pari ol 
Its common interest. 

The immediate practical ron.scquenccs of this difference 
among we.st Fairopeans arc not great no one expects that 
Germany can be reunified soon But the issue would come 
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up again if, say, in 20 years’ time a European detente 
had advanced to the point w'here reunification, in some 
form, was practical politics. At that point, western Europe 
ought to be ready to run the risk involved, for the sake 
of reunifying one of its nation.^. But it probably will not be 

On the other .side, we.st Europeans have a common 
interest in retaining the help of the United States in their 
defence effort, while avoiding, as far as possible, American 
hegemony in their defence arrangements. At present there 
IS a clear conflict between France and other Nato coun¬ 
tries about the way these two interests are to be balanced 
against each other The conflict is not likely to be resolved 
until, if ever, west Europeans play a large enough 
part in their own defence to justify an equal share in the 
alliance (and not necessarily then : the, French may still 
choose to stick to their belief in national autonomy). That 
might well mean the creation of a European nuclear force, 
a project which has few suppiorters today, and which, if 
ever attempted, will arouse cries of fury from the Soviet 
I'liion West Europeans will have to decide whether their 
own independence i.s worth the costs and the risks. 

If they want to qualify as a really independent power 
they will decide that it is. But it is quite possible that their 
decision will go the other way In that case their policy 
choices will be restricted to those that have been available 
to individual west European states since 1945 , western 
Europe will go on manoeuvring between Soviet power, 
against which it has no independent deterrent, and ulti¬ 
mate American control of its defence. This is not an 
intolerably narrow re.stnction. But it is well to be clear 
that it rules out certain courses of action that might dismay 
one or both of the supeipowers for example, west F)urope 
will still not be able to do more than yelp despairingly 
when next the Russians arc prepanng to suppress one of 
their .satellite governments. It also will not allow western 
Europie any significant voice in Russian-American talks 
on strategic missiles. But west Europeans will still be able to 
take part in the search for east-west underst.-uiding 
another road to .security, though not a guarantee of it. 

Outside Europe, the Mediterranean is commonly seen 
as the area where a European policy could be followed. 
There is a certain amount of wishful thinking in this: 
tho.se who regard the Mediterranean as a European lake 
have .seldom bothered to ask the Arab countries on its 
southern coast whether they agree. But at least western 
Europe could have more influence on what happens there 
if It had a common policy. West Europieans, by and 
large, have a prejudice in favour of Israel that has little 
to do with the historical rights and wrongs of the Middle 
East , but they can less easily afford to run the risks of 
consistent .suppiort for the Israelis than the Americans can. 
Even if western Europe can find a united voice, it is likely 
to say no more than that pieace ls wonderful ; and that, 
if the contestants and their backers are ever exhausted 
enough to want it, pierhaps western Europe could act as a 
more or less honest broker. 

But both the Mediterranean and Africa are already a 
field for one European policy—the policy of “ association ” 
and trade agreements practised by the European Economic 
Community and likely to be practised still more widely if 
Britain joins the community. This normally involves mutual 
tariff cuts and, io'iTrost cases, a certain amount of Euro¬ 
pean development •ald.TThc system already irks the United 


States (and less vociferously the Latin Americans) who 
denounce it as protectionist, which it is not, and discrimina¬ 
tory, which it IS. It will irk them still more as it develops. 
Here the Europeans must ask themselves how far they are 
prepared to go in a trade war with the United States. 

The trade war will be extended if the EEC makes com¬ 
mercial arrangements with countries such as Sweden and 
Switzerland when Britain and the other candidates join 
the community Here, it is reasonable to make some 
geographical distinctions The creation of a larger EEC 
1.S bound to cause .some distress to certain American inter¬ 
ests, as European countries gradually acquire the freedom 
of trade between themselves that American states have had 
for the past 200 years Those incoming American firms 
that have been wooed with rival regional subsidies and tax 
remissions will obviously be dismayed if European coun¬ 
tries abandon this kind of cut-throat competition. American 
suppliers may be unhappy if the buy-national biases 
operated in public contracts by many European countries 
are co-ordinated into an open buy-European policy, in 
order to match (or, perhaps, out-do) the buy-Americaii 
policies followed across the Atlantic. But these arc unavoid¬ 
able parts of the consolidation of the £)EC. 

The same cannot be said of the EEC’s policies towards 
the Arab countries and Africa. Here the Europeans simply 
face a calculation of their alternative interests. What are 
their special relationships with the Mediterranean and 
Africa worth to them ? How real ls the American threat of 
retaliation ? What is their trading relationship with the 
United States worth ^ How far should they let a scheme 
of generalised preferences for the underdeveloped countries 
undermine the advantages—for both side.s—of their various 
as.sociation agreements ? The EEC w'ould be foolish if, 
over the next 12 months, it were to permit itself to be 
bludgeoned by the convenient wcapion of protectionist 
public opinion in the United States into giving up some¬ 
thing for nothing. But it would also be foolish not to mtike 
hard-headed calculations. Its misfortune is that these 
decisions about a European policy have to lie made now. 

What this last example, especially, demonstrates is that 
the issues facing a European foreign policy are not neces¬ 
sarily going to wait until there is a Europe—confederal or 
what have you— ready to form policy. The “ American 
challenge " had largely triumphed over the divided and 
inert industries of Europe btforc M. Servan-Schreiber 
wrote his best-seller to complain about it. The 
strategic arms talks in Vienna are taking place in Europe’s 
absence. The invasion of Czechoslovakia came in August, 
1968, and we.stem Europe stood helplessly wringing its 
hands. A Middle East war has occurred, bringing significant 
numbers of Russian servicemen into the ea.stem Mediter¬ 
ranean in its tram, without any European other than 
President de Gaulle, and the British government briefly, 
111 sponsoring the Security Council resolution in 1967, 
trying to do anything much to prevent the next war and 
the arrival of additional Russians. 

This is what happens, of course, to those who dilly-dally 
about uniting in dHence of their common interests. It is 
going to go on happening. It is the reward of the pragma¬ 
tism, the refusal to be hurried, that arc now in vogue 
among west European governments. With the hindsight of 
1980, some low fellow is going to start using harsher words 
for these characteristics..Short-sightedness, for instance. 






This week, after less than six months 
of service, Boeing 747 super|ots will 
carry their millionth possenger 

No other aeroplane has reached 
this milestone so quickly 

The reason is, of course, the 747's 
tremendous possenger acceptance 
"It's totally unique ”, “it's like 
going to a party ”, “it's restful ”,“it's 
fun ”, are some typical passenger 
comments 

Passengers ore enjoying the 747's 
incredible spaciousness, its wider 
seats, and stand-up-and-stretch 
headroom. First class passengers 
are winding their way up the spiral 


staircase to the unique penthouse 
lounge 

The 747 is attracting load factors 
far above industry averages Air¬ 
lines report traffic increases of up 
to 78 8 % on 747 routes On many 
routes, one 747 superiet is replacing 
two standard jetliners, and is doing 
more business than both 
replaced jets combined. 

First class bookings 
are running as high 
as 90% of copacitv 

The Boeing 747 
It's going over like a 
million. 
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Tarmactivity’S University Chalienge 

Tarmactivity is helping to give these children a _ 

' good educational start in life. Tarmac Derby's 
i t Construction Division is currently building its 
eighth primary school in the North East of England i 
" alone And in higher education, the Bitumen ' 
Products Division of the Tarmac Derby Group 
have been involved in roofing and flooring 
contracts at eight of Britain's new Universities 

Today, the signs of Tarmactivity are everywhere 
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Ulster: One peaceful day does 
not make a peace 


They marched, 30,000 or so of them, 
the seven miles from Cainibnidge Circus, 
Belfast, to Finaghy field, 'With flutes and 
accordions, banners and drums, pikes 
and swords, as in bygone days of yore. 
They maiched, too, at Maghera, 
Pomeroy, Lisbellaw, Cruiiilin, Derry- 
gorinelly and all the other fields across 
the province, |(K),oo<( Orangemen in 
their sashes, black bowlers and white 
gloves They sat on the grass, nursed 
t'heir feet, chewed hot dogs, licked ice 
cieain and 'listened to the oratory of 
such worthies as Captain Jo'hn Brooke, 
Mr Harrv West, Sir Knox Cunningham 
and Senator Charles McCullough. Then 
they all marched home again. Nothing 
else happened. 

'I’hat IS, almost nothing else. The first 
flooi of a Catholic hotel in the Antrim 
Road went up in flames ; the kids tried 
to set fire to an army barricade in 
Hooker Street ; other kids felled a 
returning marcher in Londonderry with 
a stone , and a bottle was chucked at 
the platform party at Maghera But that 
was all Even the bottle was thought to 
be Paisleyite I'here was actually more 
bloodshed in one carriage of the evening 
train from Dublin It was a “ triumph 
for good sense,” said the Belfast News 
Letter. 

It was a triumph for the 18,000 troops 
and policemen who were on the streets, 
for the prayers of the churdhes, for the 
minister of home affairs, Mr Porter, who 
shut the pubs and for the prime minister 
in Dublin, Mr Lynch, who had told the 
Catholics in the north to show nothing 
but neighbourly dove, and who had 
indeed acknowledged to the Orangemen 
that they were a “ great tradition in 
Ireland." It all meant that for the first 
time in months there was a 'little hope 
in Ulster. 

The Orangemen themselves were grati¬ 
fied at thoir success in marching at all. 
The bowler hats nodded geniaHy to 
each other and to fhe police. All 


applause was generously acknowledged. 
It was almost as if old times were back 
again, as if the order were still unchal¬ 
lenged and all was right with the world. 
Five women from the Shankill Road, 
dressed in red, white and blue and pran¬ 
cing gamely enough to show a plump 
leg, sang the old songs as they waited 
for the first bamiers to arrive When the 
plumpest and whitest-'haired of them 
swung her Union Jack parasol at a police 
sergeant, he smacked her forgivingly on 
the 'bottom. It was carnival ‘ tune in 
Royal Avenue. 

The troops kept out of the way of 
the parades, although they were theie 
on top of the highest buildings and heli¬ 
copters hovered constantly overhead. 
And beyond the parade routes they were 
out in the streets in force. It was impos¬ 
sible to drive thiough the danger areas 
m Belfast for more than a few minutes, 
and at the flash points for more than a 
few seconds, without coming across a 
barricade, a checdc point, a clump of 
soldiers or a patrol on foot, in armoured 
cars or in armoured jiersonnel carriers 
The troops were there too in the smaller 
towns of th^ countryside Reinforcements 
from Germany, Ma'lta and Britain, 3,700 
in all, made this visible show of strength 
and the creation of stand-by reserve 
forces possible Now these troops will be 
returning from whence they came and 
the garrison in Ulster will be back to 
8,000 or so men But for this one day at 
least the deterrent worked and was seen, 
throughout Ireland, to work. 

Along the Andersontown escarpment, 
where a Catholic citadel overlooks 
Finaghy field, the army had every side- 
road blocked off. On the Mi motorway, 
cutting directly across F'lnaghy, Saladin 
armoured cars brooded on the parade. 
Beneath them, in the underpass, troops, 
trucks and pollice protected the Orange 
picnic from anything that might come 
down the hill. At Finaghy crossroads, as 
the first marchers turned the corner, two 



Monday was almost fun day 


scout cars rolled up exactly on cue 
behind the crowd. The aniiy was taking 
no chances 

The banners of the lodges swayed 
endlessly by, bearing the portraits of the 
great heroes of the cause, such as the 
late Lords Beaconsfield, Craigavon and 
Derby, the late Queen Victoria and 
King George VI, even the late brothers 
Dudley Field, S Bowles and Wrlliam 
Bell and, always the greatest 'hero of a'll, 
the late King Billy himself, at crucial 
moments in his career He was variously 
pictured at Torbay (landing), Garrick- 
fergus (landing again), Be'lfast Castle 
(leaving it) and at the Boyne (crossing 
It, naturally). And all the tune the bands 
blew and beat their way. 

The prime minister. Major Chichestcr- 
Clark, did not march with his Castle- 
daw.son lodge ■ he was with General 
Freeland at army 'headquarters in las- 
burn. He thereby saved him.self the 
embarrassinent of having to listen to 
hardline Orange resolutions, none of 
which mentioned support for his govern¬ 
ment or his policies Senator McCul¬ 
lough, indeed, was strong against the 
“ mindless appeasement ” of a “ blood¬ 
less government ” which had conceded 
“ demands under pressure from stretft 
urchins and hooligans.” Sir Knox Cun¬ 
ningham was even more pointed : “ If 






the foolish and spineless politicians, these 
moderate loyalists, ever succeed in 
divorcing the Unionist party from the 
Oiange uider, then Orangemen must 
give careful consideration to nominating 
Orange party candidates for Stormont 
and Westiiiinstei " No doubt was left 
alxmt who really rules Ulster 

Up in the Tails, liehind the road¬ 
blocks and the barbed wire, the men of 
Divis Stieet and Leeson Street lounged 
on the corners, outside the shut pubs 
The betting shop had a bigger crowd. 
In the park the-women and children 
relaxed in the sun. Some of their neigh¬ 
bours had gone south to the refugee 
camps. There were terrible rumours that 
Hooker Stre.et, out on the Crumlin Road, 
had sent its women and children away 
deMberatcly, looking for trouJjle. But the 
Falls, sceptical of what might happen 
to It, was not looking for trouble. The 
IRA had had the humiliation of the arms 
being discovered ; it had failed again. 
It knew It would have to set up another 
battle sometime to repair its credibility, 
but, with so many troops about, it was 
not ready for one now. 

Parole _ 

Not too much 
licence 


Lord Hunt's, parole board, which 
received a good deal of criticism when 
it began work in i()68, has been dragged 
back into the limelight by the Lord 
Chief Justice’s frequently and publicly 
expressed worries about the early release 
of prisoners serving life sentences. Mr 
Callaghan iiointed out when Lord 
Parker began this campaign that tioth 
the Lord Chief Justice and where 
possible the trial judge are con.sulted 
III all these cases, and that l.ord Parker 
had seldom disagieed with the verdict 
Equally, since what Lord Parker was 
vei-y properly conceined about was the 
effect on criminals’ expectations of 
iinpnsoiimeiit, it is worth noticing that 
the murder figures for 1969, released 
last month, are actually down (on what¬ 
ever basis these are calculated) on those 
'for the previous year. But there is no 
doubt that a number of people do view 
the activities of the parole board with 
a gocxl deal of su.spicion , this the board 
has done its best to allay in its second 
annual report, published this week * 
The board’s second year, 1969, was 
in fact Its first “ normal ” year, when 
It was no longer dealing with a backlog 
of cases nor so open to the criticism 
that its creation had merely caused dis¬ 
content by creating expectations it did 

*HMSO. 5~6d 


not fulfil. The pattern had been set ; in 
fact, the local review committees were 
recommending for release to the parole 
board rather a higher percentage of 
cases than they hacl the previous year 
In ail, about a quarter of those con¬ 
sidered were paroled. Two important 
changes have been made ; the Home 
Office no longer intervenes between the 
local committee and the parole board. 
Although the Horne Secretary retains 
the right to reject the board’s final 
decision, he has done so in very few 
cases. And to even out what appeared 
to be differing policies among local 
committees, all cases with a certain 
statistically determined low rate of 
reconviction now get passed on to the 
boaid whatever the review committee’s 
verdict , in practice this has apparently 
made precious little difference. 

Ninety prisoners on licence were 
recalled during 1969, a figure which 
corresponds to slightly under 5 per cent 
of the total number of releases during 
the veat In only 3 cases was the licence 
revoked by the courts, the other recalls 
were ordered by the board Twenty-two 
lifers were released ; none was recalled 
during tlig year, although 3 lifers 
recommended for release before the 
creation of the board were brought back 
into pri.son Tlhe board thus got through 
iqfiti, at least, without the sort of 
calamity that overtook the mental health 
review tribunal that recommended the 
relea.se of a Bioadmoor patient who 
promptly attacked a housewife the very 
next day But in 37 cases prisoners were 
rer ailed for committing further offences 
Bv the nature of things, the board is 
bound to make a proportion of bad 
bet.s—and to 'be held answerable for 
them 

Health service 

Fears may be liars 


The l>abour party had ,sf>nie cause to 
fear the new Government’s intentions 
towards the health .service The absence 
of any mention of it in the Queen’s 
Speech, instead of the usual pious 
affirmation that it wou'ld be strengthened 
and expanded so far as economic 
resources allow ; the presence in the 
Government as Solicitor-General of Sir 
fieoffrey Howe, who was on the British 
Medical Association’s advisory panel that 
pro[K>sed the dismantling of the health 
service and its replacement by a two- 
tier system financed by insurance , above 
all, the Conservative pledge to cut taxes 
and lie ruthless with public expenditure 
—It all made Lsdbour apprehensive that 
new charges would 'be introduced and 
that private practice wotSid be 
encouraged. * 



Joseph ■ sttll thinking 


But in Monday’s debate Mrs Castle, 
Opposition chief speaker on the social 
services on the self-demotion of Mr 
Crossman to the back bendhes, was dis¬ 
appointed if she hoped to draw a 
declaration of intent from Sir Keith 
Joseph Whatever ideas he has on the 
future of the health service he kejit 
them to himself In particular, on the 
two points that worry Labour most, he 
ignored private practice altogether and 
admitted that there are “ real limitations 
on charging,” having regard to " the 
amount of revenue rai.sed for the amount 
of trouble caused ” 

But he also agreed that the service 
needs more money So it is difficult to 
reconcile his speech with the Govern¬ 
ment’s determination to reduce taxes 
unless Sir Keith has soine card up his 
sleeve The encouragement of private 
practice, which one or two Tory back- 
lienchers favoured in the debate, is of 
course no .solution at all to the health 
service’s difficulties. The one glimmer of 
light that Sir Keith allowed on his pos¬ 
sible intentions came in his reference 
to the hospital building programme 
Clearly there can be no immediate halt 
to schemes in progress. But the concejit 
of huge district general hospitals, which 
was evdlved under the previous Conser¬ 
vative government and deveiloped under 
Labour, is to be re-examined. There is 
apparently a real chance that local health 
and welfare services will get a bigger 
share of the capital made available on the 
grounds (sustained by facts and figures 
in an Office of Health Economics 
pamphlet* published on the day of the 
deflate) that many people are in hospital 
who could 'be just as well, and much 
more cheaply, treated and cared for 
at home. 

All in all his speech ffiould have 
allayed the worst I-abour fears. But he 
still has his financial! conundrum to 
solve. 

*Bui1d^ng for Heath 3 s. 



I^rticular people have 
always banked at Coutts. 










Arerityou p)artlcular txx>? 

There are, of course, many banks but 
Coutts is of a different order. It caters 
for particular people and always has done. 

Being small, Coutts gives customers 
more personal attention —narrative 
statements of account, for example, showing 
the/«// details of each transaction. 

You’d notice the difference at Coutts — 
in a hundred small ways. The most modern 
methods are used —but the old courtesies are 
still observed. 






Coutts & Co, 440 Strand* 

London WCzR OQS 

PliMsi solid nil details 0} voursi'ivucs 
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'['odiu niandi>t.'i with a sales 
hiietast iiant'in^ ovei him in the next 
te\v months, weolfet a chance to 
make it less ot a sweat and a battle than 
last time 

We invite vou to jiiofil ftom 
the exjieriente ol one ol our manatteis 
at International (Computers who had 
the same task He yot totjether with an 
economist (not ,i computei man, 
inciclentalK) and constiucted a math¬ 
ematical model ol’out total market 

Then he sal at a tetminal and fed 
It into one of the computers we use to 
I un our business 

The inlormation held b\ the 
computer had one t;reat advantage over 
the neat set of charts and figures that 


are the product ol a conventional, 
sales-forecasting brainstorm It could 
be modified in a second 

li someone chose lodisagiee with 
an assumption, he onl> had to tap out 
his message on the tei min.il kevboaid 
with one fingei tin that instiuction, 
the computet could work out the w hole 
setcd'figuies again In a matter ot 
minutes 

It’s that simple! .'knsone who can 
compiled sales iorecast can compile 
one in a computei 

But dare we ask when \’ou last 
talked directly to a computer’ Or your 
managing director for that matter’ 

The trouble is that pei iple still 
think ot computers as electronic tools 


for commercial routines like payroll 
and stock-control. 

But the best use of all for your 
computer' and the most profitable is 
in the conference room. In the hands 
of managers, developing a seven or 
ten-year strategy 

If you’d like a smoother ride 
with your next sales forecast, get in 
touch with ICL today. Write to The 
Divisional Director 
U K Sales, International 
Computers Ltd., 

Bridge House South, 
London S W.6 


ICL 


International 
Computers for profit 


If the Managing Director won’t agree 
your saies forecasts, teli him to run away 
and play with a computer. 



P.S. Maybe you arc not a sales manager hut you arc experienced at designing, ptogrammmg or selling advanced computer techniques. 
Tell us about yourself and yuui career aims. Perhaps you can aefyeve them with ICL. Write to the above address quoting reference SFI. 
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London planning _ 

The Emperor's 
clothes 


This week saw the opening of the pul>lif 
inquiry into a small slice of WhitehaU, 
and also the completion of the brief pro¬ 
cedural stage of tihe inquiry into the 
Greater London development plan, 
which opens prc^rly on October 6th. 
Both operations raise serious doubts 
about the effectiveness of planning pro¬ 
cedures, for opposite reasons. 

The Whitehall inquiry covers a section 
of the government area, mainly the early 
nineteenth century Richmond Terrace 
and the New Scotland Yard complex, 
the centre block of which, 'Iis'ted as a 
Grade i histone building, is by the late 
\’ictorian, Norman Shaw. Ihe previous 
goveininent wanted to pul! it all down 
mainly to build a new Home Office 
'I’hc new government has no .stated view 
yet The main objector as the Greater 
liondon Council which, as a local 
authority, has no effective planning 
[lower over sites owned by central gov¬ 
ernment 01 government agencies Such 
sites cov'er virtually the whole of White¬ 
hall and Parliament Square, containing 
some of the nation’s most histonic build¬ 
ings People will disagree over the pre- 
t ise merits of Richmond Terrace and 
■New Scotland Yard , but, as Lady 
Dartmouth, chainiian of the GLG’s 
histoiic buildings committee, has pointed 
out, the Government can virtually ignore 
its own classificatioii of buildings if it 
wants to pull something down. 

\ still greater objection m this instance 
IS the fact that so small an area is being 
ixivered , even the ndiglibouring Bi^idge 
Street site, proposed for a new parlia¬ 
mentary annexe, is being dealt with 
separately. The Richiiiond Terrace- 
New Scotland Yard j)ro[X)sals are not 
even set in the r-ontext of the iqb"; 


crjnsultant’s proposals for Whitehall (by 
Sir Leslie Martin) which specifically 
recommended the retention of New 
Scotland Yard It might not be a bad 
thing for other reasons if the Martin 
plan died a quiet death But meanwhile 
piecemeal decisions have to be made 
without even a general di-scussion of 
such important aspects as the number 
of civil servants who have to remain in 
central Ixindon, and the effect on other 
areas of the proposal eventually to limit 
Parliament Square to local traffic only. 

The Greater London development 
plan inquiry is the other side of the 
com. Tlie “ plan ” m question is primar¬ 
ily a traffic plan, embodying the 
controversial ringways, and for the rest 
It IS more a matter of preferences and 
projections with few precise land-use 
consequences. Because planning control 
IS split lietween the GIXI and the 
individual boroughs, with emphasis on 
the latter, there is scarcely any policy in 
the plan which the GIX 3 itself 'has power 
to ensure—^the exception of course is 
road budding. Nobody is really sure, for 
example, whether the GLG’s list of 
which shopping centres should be 
developed inoie fully and which not, 
will prevail in the teeth of local rivalries 

The statistical amiouiy belund the 
GIXJ planners, is formidable, and objec¬ 
tors are entitled to demand a great deal 
of extra infonnation But does the whole 
vast question of population, housing, 
emploj-ment, etc, m London in 19B1 
really lend itself ,to the old process of 
legal argy-bargy ■’ It will maintain 
battalions of barristers and other experts 
well into i<)72, at goodness knows what 
expense. But surely the traditional 
inquiry system is better left to more 
localised planning—though of areas 
large enough to be coherent, suich as the 
whole Trafalgar Square to Smith Square 
district. Something less cumbersome and 
more flexible will have to be evolved for 
the continuing process of policy planning 
in the broadest sen.se. 



Comprehenstves 


Finchley's first lady 


Mrs Thatcher has got her fingers well 
and truly bitten by the teachers over 
her new circular on secondary school 
organisation. That hers is the hand that 
will fie feeding them some sort of pay 
rise fairly soon (the outtome of the 
Burnham battle really depends on the 
Government). 

This week Mrs Thatcher announced 
that she will not produce this sort of 
circular again without prior consultation 
with the teachers. If they really believed 
that Mrs Thatcher would rat on a 
specific election pledge m which she her¬ 
self firmly believed, they must have been 
living m cuckoo land. Words tost noth¬ 
ing, and consultation would have made 
no difference. But it is a sign that Mrs 
Thatcher, who is after all no fool, sees 
the need to wave an Plive branch tFiat 
she has made this statement Some of the 
.spotlights will now shift to the local 
councils that are redrawing their 
schemes and to the local pressure groups 
that are leaping into the fray , but Mrs 
'I'hatcher cannot just bow out. One local 
authority in the public eye, Barnet, con¬ 
tains her own Finchley constituency 

On Wednesday evening Barnet coun¬ 
cil met and voted for a reappraisal of 
the reorganisation scheme accepted by 
the education department last yeai and 
due to be implemented m September, 
1971. This move has caused a storm 
among local teachers and anti-selection 
committees and excitement among those 
devoted to the preservation of Barnet’s 
grammar schools In fact, only about a 
third of the’ Tory councillors were 
against the plan when it was adopted, 
and although the department’s willing¬ 
ness to sanction building plans for non- 
comprehensive .schemes has ob\ lousK 
changed, the party tomposition of the 
(ouncil has not and the esluiation com¬ 
mittee chairman, Gouncillor Usher, is 
liy no means a hardliner Plans will go 
ahead for next year’s reorganisation just 
the .same while the scheme is recon¬ 
sidered. 

Barnet’s schools have a good academic 
record and there are very nearly as 
many grammar .schools as all the others 
put together. Which makes for easier 
reorganisation These were to become 
senior high schools, taking pupils fiom 
14 plus, while the rest would take pupils 
up to that age It may well be that any 
amendments to the scheme will be really 
pretty minor The core of the oppo.sition 
to reorganisation is in fact Mrs 
Thatcher’s Finchley; at the local level, 
at least, she will find it hard to preserve 
the impartiality she is trying to instil into 
her department 


Tho old New Scotlano Yard . up or down ? 
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FEistest 

190 mph Formula A/5000 Racing Car left Essex 
July 1st-arrived Sydncv August 5th. 



Toughest 

12 outsize, dump truck tyres (88" diameter) 
left Wolverhampton on March 25th, 
arriving in Sydney 35 days later. 



A 110 ton wire drawing machine to Newcastle 
Australia in four 20 ft. and two 40ft containers 
Door to door journey time 42 days 



Ihllest 

A tower crane, with Jib radius of 131 ft. 3 in. 
and a lift height of 253 ft. 10 in. 
left Scotland on 29th September and arrived in 
Fremantle on 26th October. 



-ifie container \Ao/to Ajs^^ 


Overseas Containers Limited, C.K. Marketing Headquarters, 17A-18 Bevis Marks, London, E.C.3. 





































THE WORLD 


International Report 



Closing in . New Zealand's Marshall, left, and Australia's McEwen 


The Commonwealth raises 
its voice 


ilow iiiuih ca^iici foi liiitaiii and the 
c'oinnioii inaikft nt'Kotiatoi s if the 
CaiiiiiiKinwi'allh would just go awa> 
Ooiiiiiioiiwealth goveiiiiiiptits and pies- 
siiie groups have been making veiv 
I leai that it won’t Aiistialian and New 
Zealand inmisteis weie hus^ in London 
and Brussels last week and this The 
Cvpriots will he starting evploratoi \ 
talks 111 Brussels next week The Clanh- 
hcaiis have sunk then iivahies, at 
'I'linidad's initiative, to talk as a lilotk 
In I()b8, the (loninionwealth as a 
whole sent 14 per rent of its exports 
to Hiita.n For some countries the per¬ 
centage was not high under 10 jjer 
cent foi Clanada, Singapore and 
Malaysia Foi others it was huge ovei 
f)0 per cent for Malawi and Barbados, 
Iff) P®r cent foi New Zealand 
Nearly everywhere the Biitish market 
was vital to some sector of the economy. 
The well-known headings of “ New 
Zealand ” and " ■Commonwealth sugar " 
cover the largest problems 'But Coni- 
nioiiwealth ' lobbyists have been busy 
demonstrating that the innocuous head¬ 
ing “ certain othn questions" covers 


fai too much to be quicdv oveilooked 
Australia, foi instance, would not lie 
c lushed .( Its buttei exports -unilei i 
pci rent of all it sells abioacl—- were 
shut out of the Biitish market , but 
I'asrnania and X'lCtoiia would 'lie vciv 
hard hit So would the Queensland fruit 
giowcis if then canned fruit had to 
ovcicoine in Britain the piefeienie of 
alxiut 'p> jier cent that EEC pioduccrs 
now enjoy inside the toininurnty 
Bananas are 11101 e vital to some West 
Indian terntoiies than sugar, and 
Britain is virtualK their only market 
The Commonwealth countries are not 
holding their raids as close to the chest 
as Britain’s negotiatois But in a sense 
they too are negotiating What thev 
announce as the lea.sonable solution foi 
then difficulties that thev would like 
Britain to ensure is not necessai ily the 
ininimuin thev could get by with 

Fhere is little disagieement among the 
var-ous beneficiaries of the Common¬ 
wealth sugar agieement, which guaran¬ 
tees quotas in the Biitish market at a 
fair fixed price of around £45 a ton. 
These are, notably, Mauritius, Swa/il.ind, 


Fiji, Biitish ilonduias and the West 
Indian countries 

I he general line is simple the 
Cominonwcalth sugar agieement, which 
expires in icj74, should continue 
I hough the FTiC has a beet sugar surplus 
of aiouncl .1 million tons a veai, these 
countiies see no leason whv thev should 
be bit to eniich the iich farineis of 
Fairope. Fhev add that the world-wide 
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almost Bo per cent of then ctiec'so, h.ive 
indue eel the communitv to admit that 
thev slioiilcl have sjiecial treatment 
But It IS cleailv inclined to hum tins 
to the “ tKuisitional (leiiocl ' .dioweil 
Biitain to adapt in 

'I he New Zealandeis have tried, 
and laigelv failed, to find new claiiv 
iiiaikets and thev leckon that without 
special treatment EFIC rules would siiiqilv 
ehinmate them fioiii the British maiket 
Fhev are doing shghtiv bettei with lamb, 
opening new luaikets in Aiiieiica, Jajiaii 
and tbeece ibut not the FiEC, which 
protects Its own small sheep industiv 
bv a '20 per cent taiifl and 'by brutally 
obstructive national lestr'Ctions) 'I lies 
reckon thev cct.ilcl live with the taiill , 
what thev feat is that sbeepmeat too 
will be biought undei the common 
agile ultuial policy 

.So tbev want the EEC to guarantee 
theiri. for as long as possible, the same 
volume mot merely value, which could 
mean a much smallei volurnei of exports 
'I hev suggest ciuotas m the Bi.tish riiai- 
ket, subject to review if, sav. that maiket 
shiank because of higliei meat puces 
I'liev believe Mi .John Marshall, then 
deputy prime ministei, has made a real 
impact with these arguments 

Bcvoncl these two major issues lies 
the host of “ other questions " Fhe 
developed Comiiionwealth—Canada and 
Australia—does not have high liojies 
The Australians want Britain to seek as 
long a tiansition period as possible But 
Mr Jack McF.weri, their deputy pretmei, 
who left London for Brussels this week, 
emphasised that that alone was not a 
solution enlarging the F'EC should not 






lead to a rise in the general level of 
tiade hariiers, and Australia will wmk 
in <.;att to prevent that. 

' 1 ‘he Australians emphasise that their 
own diversification of markets and 
export products still leaves certain 
e< ononiic sectors or areas of the country 
very vulnerable , they are pushing for 
international coniniodity agreements to 
avoid cut-throat price competition They 
have one special point Papua and New 
(iuiriea, 30 per cent of whose exports 
come to Britain The British, they say, 
must ensure that this can continue 

The Canadians aie worrying, in par¬ 
ticular, about the woodpulp, newsprint, 
plywood and aluminium that together 
make up about one eighth of the £500 


million-odd they sell to Britain These 
will all face EEC duties, unlike their 
Scandinavian competitors The Cana¬ 
dians hope to enlarge the duty-free 
import quotas they already get for pulp 
and newspiint from the EEC More 
generally, they ate looking for new trade 
and tariff negotiations with the EEC 
The developing Commonwealth has 
worse pniblenis but higher hopes All the 
tea producers want to see Britain insist 
that the E'EC’s temporary suspension 
of tariffs on tea becomes permanent. 
Semi-developed India and Pakistan 
are worried about their manufactures, 
particularly jute and cotton textiles The 
lattei already face the threat of a new 
British tariff in iqya, and, if Britain 


joins the EEC, could fac.e its highly 
restrictive quotas as well The long-term 
solution may be the proposed scheme 
of generalised preference for developing 
countries, or bilateral agreements with 
the EEC But until these are in force, 
both countries want their existing trade 
levels assured, with room for growth 
In Europe the Cypriots are dabbling 
with the idea of association. Their 
difficulty IS that about a quarter of their 
£40 million odd exports comes from 
products such as potatoes, grapes, 
citrus fruit and wines, that have been 
developed not just for the British market 
but for specific British tastes. They can 
envisage a non-permanent solution that 
would allow them time to adapt ; but 


Fresh air in the glasshouse 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

With the Eorcigii f)fficc’s admission that 
Mr Barber will negotiate, if the occasion 
rrqn'ircs. With the European commission 
as well as directly wlith the Council of 
Ministers of the bix, the potentially key 
role of the Bru.ssel.s executive in the 
negotiations is officially recognised 

Enthusiasm has begun to seep down 
from the top floor of the Berlaymont 
headquaittcrs building In kigc part this 
can be attributed to the relief of the 
hard core of younger Eurocrats ait being 
rid of the stittmg wdight of M Jean Rey 
and hi.s fectylc-beailted 14 The new 
commission, back to the more manage¬ 
able number of nine, is considerably 
younger, and has a more lean and 
aggressive image 

On the Whole, the better members of 
the old commission have stayed . (he tsvo 
talented young Frenchmen, Raymond 
Barfc and Jean Deniau , the youngest of 
the Gcimans, WSlhelm Haferkamp, and 
Siceo Man^oh, the indefatigable They 
have been joined by two ambitious young 
p<y|i'tlicianB, Franco Maria MaWaitt'i from 
Italy, as chaiiman, aorid Ralf O^reiidorf 
from (Jeimany, by Altieto Spinrllt, most 
llirelrs,s of all the federalist crusaders 
of the last quarter of a century and by 
Albert BorsChOtte, a Luxemburger who 
helped to negotiate the Rome treaty and 
for 12 years was has couintry's jieifnanent 
representative in Brussels. If there is an 
outsider, paradoxically, it is the oldest 
stager of them all, the Belgian Albert 
Oopp^, whose new colleagues have off¬ 
loaded on to him all the jobs that no one 
<*l.si‘ wanted transport, scxMal affairs, and 
a packet of administrative tasks 

Thi.s changing of the guard should not 
be musinlterpreted ihe comratsSion is 
an amalgam of six national choices, mad< 
for a variety of reasons which sprang 
from no great desire to strengthen the 
community’s executive body Itialy was 
determined not to miss out a second time 
on appointing the president, and Bignor 
Malfarti, running his first ministry (posts 
and telecommunications) at the age of 43, 


had the courage to take this chance He 
has two years to make his name, in order 
to move back to the I'taliaii scene hi^cr 
up the ladder Signor Spuielh presented 
the perfect compromise for Italy’s 
Socialist and Social Democrat parties, 
unable to agree on a candidate Herr 
Da'hrendorf, »l is said, was as glad to quit 
his .secretary of slate job in Bonn as 
Foreign Minister Sched, also has party 
leader in the FDP, was to see him go 
Will the Malfacn commission make jts 
mark even so ^ Dr Manaholit has had a 
fruitless two years trying to manoeuvre 
the oommumty's ax ministers of agneui 
hire into committing themselves to has 
structural reform plans, but hr may do 
better m the parallel bargaining of the 
com'mg year, between the six on one 
hand, and wteh the candidates on the 
other. M Barrc has had a .slightly better 
tunc in the monetary and economic held, 
but may hnd his work cui out to keep 
(he .SIX inflexible in rhtmr exctiangc rates 
Herr Haferkamp cannot expect any 
.spodtacuiaf progress towards a common 
energy policy, and in the atomnc held 
there wrfl surely be nothing doing until 
Bnttam is inside It is in the dull work 
of hiarmomsiTig legislation and removing 
f/aher barriers to a single market that 
he hofies to diift things forward 

Mr Borsdhette, chosen as a “ I.ibenal ” 
to keep the party political balance in the 
commission, will certainly not swing 
cumpetivion policy from its pre.sent 
entphaas on cncouiaging bigger firms to 
a tight an'ti-itru.st approach Mr Coppe 
has the chance—but will he take it ’— 
of getting the council to reform the com¬ 
munity's social fund and exitcnding its 
aati»s*fties to hou.sing schemes for non- 
community migrants Signor Spinelli 
inherits the oommission’s bold thoughts on 
an industrial policy, and the chance to 
pii.th forward concerted action on 
research and technology . but yet again, 
imminent British mcmber^ip wnll hang 
over everything Herr Dahrendorf, who 
will handle cxttflhnal relations, inherits a 



Malfatti seizes his chance 


network of piecemeal trading agreements 
around the Mediterranean, trade jxibcy 
toward the communist countries, where 
community action has been jxistponed 
for three years, and a phoney war with 
the United .States over protection and 
preferences 

There remains M Deniau and 

rhe negotiations with Britain 'J'he com- 
muiiiiy will only be able to reach a com¬ 
mon position on the basis of ground-work 
ami proposals from the commission That 
IS why Maiisholt and Barrc hold the key, 
if anyone iloes, lo successful negotiations 
in their fields 

M Deniau’s considerable skill as an 
imaginative negotiator will be fully 
stretched in preventing the six from get¬ 
ting bc)(^;ed down for mouths as they 
wofk out their own positaoii Signor 
Malfatti, reputedly a good manager, and 
on his .showing so far a Strong chairman, 
will corranily give the oominussion a more 
businc.ssl'ikc profile He might i-vm get 
the air-conditioning .system mended in 
the Berlaymout glasShoicse But (he new 
commission’s only real chance is to be the 
midwife of an enlaiged community 
True, there arc signs that in appointing 
Its negotiating “ task force" the com¬ 
mission has been sadly handicapped by 
the burden of umieccssary insistence on 
a balance between nationalities Yet, 
despite this, it remains extremely well 
equipped for the job. 
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meanwhile they too want then existing 
trade guaranteed 

The Commonwealth Africans should 
he able to piotect their inteicsts thiough 
the association that the EEC has offeied 
on tlie pattern of the Yaounde conven¬ 
tion tliat links It with eighteen African 
associates The difficulty here is French 
insistence that the advantages that the 
Yaounde associates now get should not 
he lessened Could that mean that the 
enlai^ed EEC would have fiist and 
second class associates ’ 

A similai problem arises more strongly 
for the Caribbean teiritories and 
Malaysia Their pniducts, such as 
Malaysian pineapple, Jamaican and 
Windward Islands bananas, the citrus 
tiuit developed relatively recently in the 
eastern Caribbean foi the British 
market, face competition from Africa or 
the EEC Itself In some cases they could 
not meet it even in open competition 
riie Caribbean countries have not yet 
been offeied associate status, though 
they say the\ had a promise from the 
Wilson gsiveinineii't that it would tiy to 
get them treatment no less favourable 
than that of f^'EC assoi lates They are 
not sure yet whethci this pnimise goes 
foi Mr Heath But even if it does, the 
Jamaicans point out, they need special 
safeguards 

I’lic West Indies pniduce almost all 
Britain’s 350,000 ton yearly imports 
of liananas, and to lose this outlet would 
be an appalling blow to their einploy- 
iiient. But, they remark, France’s ovei- 
seas territories and the Afiicaii associates 
could cheerfully expand their produc¬ 
tion, by 250,000 tons, and the low cost 
central American pioducers tould grab 
the rest at prices “which no democratic 
country can meet.” ‘I’he Caribbeans put 
their faith in the .sjiecial ariangements 
made to allow dutv-fiee banana imports 
into Ceiniany or to secure Fiench 
supplies fiuiii thefiaiii zone These could 
fie the jiiecedent foi Biitain. Tliese 
Caribbean couiiliies have not yet 
decided whether to .seek assisciation 01 
not But m any case, they emphasise, 
it could not be a substitute foi then 
relationship with Britain, in trade, aid 
and other fmancial arrangenienis, in the 
foie.seeable future 

'I’hesC are some of the atgunients 
being thrown at Mr Barfier Plainly 
there is some exaggeration “ It would 
he an understatement to .sa\ that the 
effei t would be catastrophic” is a 
vediatiin lemark from one particulai 
fru'it-growmg inteiest But that remaik 
de.serses to be matched with anothei, 
from the West Indies “ We are not 
asking you to support an mdustiy, but 
a way of life decent wages for oui 
workers, taxes high enough to educate 
out children.” 


Italy _ 

Andreotti's slim 
chances 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

By the end of this week Signor Andieotti, 
the 711 line mimstei designate, is e\[>ectcd 
to annouiue whether or not he is able 
to fonii a goveinnient I he niand.ite 
given him b% President .Saragat is stiictK 
limited to a font fiartv left-centre coali¬ 
tion government exactU smnlai to the 
one Signoi Rumor tlisbanded so .ilnuptK 
last week The attitude of the Social 
Democrats, who are fuiious at the wav 
things are going in the newK elei tc<l 
tegional assem'blle.s, makes .Signot Andie- 
otti’s chances look dim I’hey insist that 
if the coalition is to be restored there 
must be a solemn jilixlge that the four 
parties will form no alignments othei 
than lentie-left ones in the new legional 
(ouncils But the .Soiialists will ni.ike 
no such 7>ledge Thev demand “ fieedoni 
of movement,” and they have already 
declared that they will align themselves 
with the Communists and the left- 
socialist PSIUP in Tuscany and I’mbiia, 
where no other basis for a (oalition 
reg.onal gtsvenunent can be found In 
Emilia, where the Communists and 
PSIUP command a majority, the 
fyxialists have agreed not to enter the 
regional council 

No councils have lieen formed vet, 
but this week several regional assemblies 
elected then piesid.ng officers In Tus¬ 
cany the firesident is a Commun'st 
elected with the Socialists’ sujrjiort In 
Emdia a Scx-iahst has been chosen with 
the supixirt of the Coinmumsts, 
Socialists, Christian Democrats and 
Republicans - a monstious e.xample, 
accotding to the S<k lal Demociats. 
of the future Ri-pubhlua conciliare of 
Catholics and Communi.sts In various 
othei regioiv> the presiding offireis have 
been chosen without the Social Demo- 
ciats' votes but with those of the othei 
l>artics that formed the Rumor coalition 
7jroof, say the Social Deniocrat.s, of 
a plot to keep them out of the regional 
gov einments 

It IS unfoitunate that the jirocess of 
the foniiation of the regional councils 
coincides so closely with the negot.ations 
to form a naticsnal government, though 
of course the coincidence is not foi- 
tuitous The rising te.nsion between 
.Soc lalists and Social Democrats had been 
an inijourtant factor 111 making Signoi 
Rumor decide to resign on the giound 
that the coalition had become unman¬ 
ageable Clearly, the present nego¬ 
tiations can only succeed if Signoi 
Andreotti is able, as he hopes, to 
persuade the Social Democrats to 



Can he do a De Gaspen f 


coiiccntiate on the issues that unite rather 
than on those that divide the coalition 
III particular, he invites all four|jaities to 
focus then attention on the cvonomic 
s.tiiation, which calls foi uigent ineasuics 
to stimulate flagging investments and 
productivity and to halt inflation 

The Christian Democrats and the 
Republicans accept Signor Andreotti's 
fiiojxisal, and the Socialists agiee on 
condition that tlie reforms for wliic h the 
workeis aie now agitating (which con¬ 
cern housing, transjxirt and the health 
serv ice) are carried through So far, 
howevei, the Social Demociats insist that 
there must be a pxilitical agreement aliout 
the icgioiial councils Exactly what lies 
fiehind then iiitiaiisigeiiie is not cleat 
But the C.hiistiaii DemcKiats themselves 
admit the existence of a ,so-<-alled Partito 
della frill- consisting of the Social 
Denifx'rats, some Christi.iii Denicx'rat 
right-wingers, and various giou[>s cxitside 
government (111 industiy and in the 
aiiiiv)—who.se aim is to destroy the left- 
ceiilie coalition 

■Signoi .\ntlreotti, who at the age of 
51 has longer mimsterial e.xpeiiencc than 
anv of his colle.igues, ;s one of the most 
intelligent of the Christian Democrat 
leadeis Foi many years he was in close 
contact with De Casjx“ri. and he is now 
consciously trying to use the De Cas7)eri 
technique which was .successful just aftei 
the second woild war in lioldiiig togethei 
a most unhomogeneciu.s coalition of Com¬ 
munists, Scx'iahsts and Christian Deino- 
c rats But De Uasperi held a truinj] card 
111 the shajie of hes own great jjersonal 
[irestige Not the lea.st of Signoi Andre- 
otti’s diffic ulties lies in the fact that he 
faces two iival leadcis in the Christian 
Democrat camp, .S gnors Fanfani and 
Moro, whose obscuie manoeuvres are 
one of the many thieads running through 
this tortuous and very dangemus crisis. 



Belgium 

You can't please 
everybody 

Relgiiiiti now has a law splitting up the 
planning of the economy between the 
■"ival legions of Fl.indeis and Wallonia 
’I'lip law, pushed through at the insis¬ 
tence of the Socialist half of Mr Ciaston 
Kyskens's Clailiolic-SfH’ialist coalition, 
gives the legional economic councils 
which alieady exist much greater powers 
of control over such things as incentives 
for foicign investment 

This IS the remains of two years’ 
w'oik on a constitutional revision to 
reconcile the irreconcilables: a Dutch¬ 
speaking Flemish majority, which for 
decades has been struggling, success¬ 
fully, out f>f Its former economic and 
cultural subordination , and the French- 
speaking minority which has long lost 
Its political dominance and which, since 
the early 1950s, has seen its old coal 
and heav'y industries in Wallonia decline, 
while new industries settled lound 
Brussels and in Flemish territory near 
the (oasi. In the middle, booming 
Btussels sits uncomfortably, four-fifths 
French-speaking but surrounded by 
Flemings 

The geneially accepted solution was 
to offer a degree of autonomy to die 
regions cultural autonomy to please 
the Flemings, eronoimc autonoinv to 
please the Walloons, whose sympathy 
for Brussels as a French-spieaking city 
floes not imply sympathy for it as the 
seat of government The trouble was 
tliat this neat package could onllv he 
imposed at the expense of the bruxellois, 
who saw the Flemings claim parity for 
their 20 per cent minority in the 
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capital, and insisting that the city's 
inevitable expansion into neighbouring 
areas should not mean any extension of 
Its administrative boundaries, or the 
spread of French culture (nieanang 
French schools) into Flemish territoiy 
Which IS a little ennuyant if you want 
to take your young famille w'lth you to 
some nice new suburb 

So when the constitutional changes 
came before parliament, most of the 
Brussels MPs walked out, as did the 
Flemish nationalists of the Volksiinie, 
both sides reckoning the compromise 
gave too much to the other Mr Eyskcns 
(ould not get the necessary two-thirds 
(jiiorum The economic bill went through 
latei on its own , hut till the autumn the 
linguistic issue IS back at square one 

Israel and the Arabs _ 

Frontiers for war, 
not peace 

President Nasser was an honoured visitor 
at Wednesday’s meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet But the resolution it adopted that 
(lav liardlv shed any fresh hglit on Rus¬ 
sia's ohsfurc intentions towards the 
Middle Flast Xo outsider at this moment 
(an sav with certainty whether the jKilicy 
that emerges will mean a turn towaixls 
extended w.ir or attcmpte<l peace 
Meanwhile Mr Moshc Dayan’s pmjiliety 
of an “ elec tixinic electrihed suniinei ” 
on the .Sue/ canal is being proved all 
too true 

In. the past thiee weeks Egypt is 
believed to have brought down three 
Israeli Phantom aircraft w'lth its Sam-2 
nii.ssiles . Israel has letorted by intensify¬ 
ing Its already intense bombing of the 
Suez tanal zone, and has indicated that 
more diaiiiatic counter-action is being 
considcied Washington’s new policy, 
announced last month, of trying to keep 
Its supjjly of wea{X>ns to Israel at least 
as secret as Russia tries to keep its supply 
to Egv’pt, ilijTped up at once There arc 
reports, unconfimied hut generally 
believed, that President Nixon has now 
ordered eight Phantoms to he rusbed to 
Israel, six of them replacements for air- 
ciaft lost cithei m action or in training. 
Since the last half-dozen of the 50 Plian- 
loiiis originally piomised to Israel aie 
still to be delivered, it is hard to sav 
whether or not all these eight aircraft 
are additional 'I'here are also reports 
that Israel is to receive advanced radar- 
jamniing devices, and that Egypt is get¬ 
ting amphibious equipment that would 
be useful for c nissing the canal. 

War is the one indisputable Middle 
Eastern reality. Peace, oi talk of peace, 
looks at. insubstantial alternative But 
the seriousne.ss' with which it is still 


ursiibd was probably the factor that 
cpt President Nasser in Moscow for 
two weeks beyond his allotted week’s 
stay. The American and Russian prfi- 
po.sals have been praised by U Thant, the 
UN Secretary-General Theie has even 
been a discreet amount of mutual 
admiration. Mr Rogers, the American 
Secretary of State, .said in London 
last weekend 'that the latest Rus¬ 
sian suggestions were “ a step for¬ 
ward " , the Soviet magazine New Ttmct 
has described the latest American sug¬ 
gestions as “ nearer to the lawful aspira¬ 
tions of the Arab countries.” 

'Fills kind of talk is anathema to 
Israelis who want the gap between 
America and Russia to remain at least 
wide enougli for all outside plans to 
fall through In his piolicy statement to 
the Knesset on Monday, Mr Abba Ebaii, 
Israel’s foreign minister, disregarded the 
American proposals and mentioned the 
Russian ones only to condemn, them 
But this time Mr Eban did make a 
move towards producing an Israeli altei- 
native to the rejected .suggestions of 
outsiders—a move tliat has long b<»n 
urged on his government. He sugge.sted 
that as a preliminary to the substantive 
talk.s, whirh he said could be held accord¬ 
ing to the “ Rhodes procedure,” Figypt- 
ian.s and Israelis should meet informally 
to talk about talks This suggestion 
would be taken more seriously by the 
Egyj 7 tiians if it cl'id not raise the old 
question whether such talks .should be 
d'liecl or through an intermediary This 
prolilem had some meaning at first, but 
its effect over the past three years has 
lieen to prevent any talks at all Since 
Israc'I’s leaders have recently miplied 
that they would accejrt indirect negotia¬ 
tions, a resurrection of the argument 
would mean stepping back into a particu¬ 
larly sterile liinfio 

The Israelis arc anxious to show that, 
.fig'hters as they are, they are not laggartl 
m the pursuit of peace In an interview 
with L'ExpTctt, published this week, Mrs 
Golda Meir .said that her government 
had frecjuently hut unsuccessfully .sought 
to hold secret conversations with the 
Egyptians ; the last time, she said, had 
been just befoic President Nas.ser went 
to Moscow at the end of June She 
further dec'Iared that if she had let any 
chance for j->eace slip by, she could not 
111 conscience continue as prime minister 
Her sincerity cannot easily be doubted 
But the neaie-sit the Israeli public 
have <X)mc to criticising their govern¬ 
ment for being ttx> hawkish was earlier 
this year when Dr Nahum Goldmann, 
president of the World Jewish Congress, 
was refused pemii.ssion to accept a round¬ 
about invitation from President Nasser 
to visit Cairo for talks. 

The matter in doubt is not the longing 
that Mrs Meir and most of her country- 
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Most airlines will take you from 
New\5i1c to Miami and back for $144 
So will Eastern Airlines. 

But only Eastern will throw in, 
for no extra cost, a ticket to Puerto foca 







ini-ii liavf ft>i peace, but wlielhor l.siael''- 
leaders aic Irul^ piepaied, if tlie oppoi- 
tumtv raiiic, to iicffotiate for |X-aee iii a 
iiiaiiiier that iniielit at lueve it 'I’lie return 
of Arab teiritones is b\ no means the 
onlv iiiattei to lie negotiated It can be 
ari!;ued that c\ idence of tlie snireiitv of 
Ki^'c'jjt's intentions towaids Isiael or a 
just settlement for the Palestinians aie 
issues of c\eii t^reatei im[K)itari<e—anti 
qreatei controvris\ But the teiritonal 
(]uestion deinonstiMtes nioie plainly than 
othei issues the bleak distance between 
hojH's for peace and then lealistic 
e\pertation 

'I’lie ly^^vptiaiis (and until novs the 
Kussiansj sick to an unadoined vcision 
of the \ovenibei Seturits (lountil 

lesolution I'liev insist that, w’heie the 
lesolution talks about Israel's vsithdrawal 
from the territories conquered in the 
sis-d.i\ isai, this must mean tota'l with¬ 
drawal (hill “total" was the word Mr 
(leori^e Brown had to leave out in order 
to get the lesolution through) America’s 
version is tlicit the bulk of contpicred 
tcriitorv, including Sinai, should be 
returned 'I'he exceptions to withdrawal 
wfiuld include riearK all the Ciolan 
Heights (S>iia, convenientiv, has nevei 
accepted tlie resolution), some adjust¬ 
ments in Israel’s favour to the West 
Bank frontier, and special arrangc^nents 
foi Jerusalem's Old Clit\ and .Sliarrn cl 
Sheikh on the (lulf of At|aha 

What IS Israel’s version of a resolu¬ 
tion whir’ll It sa\s it accepts ■' 'I'he 
saddening truth about Israel’s c sil and 
niilitars leaders is that while most ol 
tluein would, for the sake of a credible 
peace, withdraw from part of the ton- 
t|uered teriitorv, Iretween them they 
insist on exceptions that more or less 
wrap up all the territory Retention of 
the (lolan Heights is politically im[X)r- 
tant because of the Israeli settlements, 
with then |xrhtical afhliations, in the 
sallev below It has also been made to 


seem a prefabricated fact by the dozen 
Ol so nc*w Israeli settlements established 
on the heights themselves But to most 
of Israel’s militarv leaders the (lolan 
He.ghts arc not of prime importance 
'I’he otfhoclox imhtai’y view is that 
Kgsjrt, backed by Russia, is the one 
cneins that matters and that the Sinai 
|>eiimsula is therefore the area that Israel 
must not contemplate giving back I'lie 
Suez canal is seen as the only reasonahls 
‘afe frontier in jiresent, and indeed fore- 
seealile, cutuinstances (But a few non- 
niilitars Israel's whisper about [i.issible 
[xirtition of Sinai) 'Vnother view that 
jireva.ls ii> bodi niilitars and political 
c irc'lcs IS that the West Bank, or at anv 
rate great chunks of it, must lie retained, 
as It was the old frontiei w'lth Jordan 
that threatened many Isiacli towns and 
cities 'I'licse Slews cosei the retention 
of rno.st csf three large ai'cas In addition 
there are those, st'll out of step with the 
prcsaihng view, who think in terms not 
onlv of retention but cif further conquest 
\nd iheie is unaniinitv that the onK 
arrangement Israel is prepared to allow 
for Jerusalern is some kind of religious 
pros ision for the hols places 

Small wonder, with this range of 
o[)ii’'on, that Isi’acl's leaders have 
rejec ted eflorts to make them draw maps 
delineating their iiositron Such a map 
would look all too like the map ol 
Israel now handed out to sisitois- a map 
that indicates no trace of fionticis except 
for the iqb7 ceasefire line I he pre-June 
lc)(>7 frontier is n'feiied m inside Israel 
as the “green line," and the green is 
fading as fast as those Palestinians who 
also have no time for pre-ii)b7 lines 
could wish. One das, perhaps, public 
opinion, political opinion and military 
opinion could all be overruled for the 
fake of a true peace But the evidence 
is that It will not he vet, and that it will 
not, despite the sincerity of her desire 
for peace, be by Mrs Meir 


Jordan 

A few months' 
grace _ 

King Hussein has again Ixrught time fur 
Ins harassed country through a deal with 
the Palestinian commandos. The agree¬ 
ment he signed with them last week 
looks better than those that have gone 
before It has the seal of approval of 
the four Araib countries, Egypt, Libya, 
Sudan and Algeria, which he invited to 
assist in putting it together. For all that 
they represent the cream of Araib revolu¬ 
tionary society, their ideas on what 
commandos should lie and do did not 
varv ajjpreciably from his own. 

Egv’pt, Libya and Sudan take the 
king’s view that the commandos cannot 
hlierate the “ usurped homeland ’’ b\' 
themselves, and that thev must work 
with the Arab anriies Algeria, while 
lielievmg m a stronger role for the 
commandos, lielieves they should be 
fighting Israel, not meddling m domestic 
po''tics Mi Kaid .'Vhmerl, the .Mgeriari 
envoy to Jordan, is said to have upset 
the commandos b\ hrutallv stating that 
their place is on the front line with 
Israel, not in Amman and other towns 
where much of their time has been spent 
III ruiining their own courts of kaw, 
mtelligeiicc sers’ices and independent 
transport networks. Flad the various 
commando groups lieeri more united, 
these bureaucratic activities nnglit have 
appeared to outsiders as offering the 
prosjject of an alternative government in 
Jondan In faot the\ -fielled not one 
state w'thin a state, hut several 

.\ major achievement in the new 
deal IS that the commandos now under¬ 
take to recognise Jordan’s sovereignty 
and to carry out then operations within 
the framework of Jordanian law thev 
are also to withdraw from the towns and 
take their stocks of arms with them 
King Hus.sem’.s own conce.ssions were 
made inostlv m advance of the negotia¬ 
tions when he formed a mor" conciliatory 
goveinment, dismissed his uncle and 
cousin from then senior military 
commands, and disbanded the army's 
“ special branch,’’ which the commandos 
accu.sed of fomenting the hloodv clashes 
in June 

weakness in the agreement is the 
retention m towns and refugee camps of 
the “ civilian militia,’’ in other words 
the hordes of pcxiple who have obtained 
guns from the various commando groups, 
especially from Mr (Jeorge llabash s 
rnarxist extremists Herein he the seeds 
of a class struggle that has nothing to 
do with Israel The Jordanian aiiiiv is 
called “ heroic " and the “ focus foi .-Xiab 
military forces to join with the resistance 
in the common struggle.” 'I hese words 





King Hussein has got himseN off the ground once again 


th** wish (»f Kg\j)t and l,il>\a Ui 
.see Jordan's, .suldicis as tlie inamstav of 
an eastern front against Isiael I'hese 
.soldiers were cinliittered by the restraints 
put upon them in the June fighting witli 
the (oniniandos Most of the lasualties 
in that fighting (now said to be atHiut 
joo killed or seriously wounded) mtuned 
111 isolated plates wheie the fighting was 
jniisued to a ti ttei eiul 

It would be wiong to see Jordan is a 
country divided 'Iretwcen the king's 
govcrnnieiit and army and various ea'-t 
Jordanians on tfie one hand, and 
Palestinians and lominandos on the 
tithei Mtist Jordanians, intluding the 
king, are prtiud that their tountrN gave 
fiiith to a (oiiimando iiioseiiient whose 
lause they see .is a just one and wlio.se 
exjiloits fiave laised Aiab spirits '1 he 
roniniandos are also given due credit 
toi plaving an important intei national 
role Once the king's stiuggle to get 
at tion taken tin the 11)67 Scvuiitv 
(louiicil resolution proved to be unavail¬ 
ing, they were seen as strengthening the 
.Arabs' bargaining (Xisitioii bv opptising 
Israeli “ extremism " with an extremism 
t»f then own 

I'lie new deal with the t oniniandos 
may see Jordan through nnothei few 
months of iintertainty No deal of the 
kintl could fre expected to last longer 
than that Hut Jordanians, who 'live bv 
optimi.sm, are still pinning their hopes 
on some .solid advance towards peace 
thnmgli the turient Aineiitan-Kussian 
soundings and President .Nasser's talks in 
Moscow Vet should the imrat le happen, 
and some settlement be agreed, tould 
King Hussein really nriptise on his large 
Palestinian jKrpulation a political 
solution that even the more moderate 
commando leaders reject ^ 

The plain answer is that his army can 
come to grips whenever necessary with 
the commando inovemerit, if it is willing 
to ri.sk some thousands of dead as the 
price In tlie knife's eyes tliat price is not 
worth paying if there i.s notiiiiig to be 
gained from it If, on the other hand, 


a .Nasser-ibacked solution were offered 
that lestored the occupied West Hank 
(witfi Aral) Jerusalem) to his people, the 
king might chance his anii 'I'hai would 
lie .something to fight for Nor might 
fighting be all that necessary There are 
iiiaiiv Palestinians in Jordan who, if 
offered a bird in hand—a return to their 
homes on the West ifiank—would prefer 
It to the bird m the bush, witli the 
implications of continuing warfare with 
Israel for uncountable yearx to come 
King Hussein will not hglil the 
commandos except for a settlement 
he believes is 111 the inltcrest of most of his 
people In the absence eyf such a .settle¬ 
ment anything can happen 111 Jordan 
Real jxiwer will remain with the army 
Hut the army itself could lo.se patience 
with Its impotent role and its pittaiic e 
of arms from the West and gradually be 
drawn, like Kgypt, into the Russian 
vortex The “eastern front” tha^ the 
.Arab world looks foi, comjiosed of the 
armies of Jordan, Syria and Iraq (ev'en 
of 1-ebanori), is unlikely' to materialise 
except as a Russnui-armed one For who 
111 the w-est would supply offensive 
weapons for the best cjf these armies— 
Jordan's ’ 

Australia _ 

No Papuan 
deadline yet _ 

Austialia's prime minister, Mr John 
(lortori, said nothing that pleased local 
radicals during his ij-day tour of Papua 
and New (luinea last week He got an 
ovation from the white planters of 
(•oroka and a display of tribal dancing 
from the highlanders of Mount Hagen, 
but he was booed and heckled m Rabaul 
and treated with icy indiflerence bv 
some of the coastal elite in Port More.'ftiy 
There were two reasons why Mr 
(Jorton was unpopular with those vocal 
sections of the jxipulation that had 
applauded Mr '(Jough Whitlani, the 


leader of the opposition Labour party, 
when he made a similar visit several 
months ago. The first was that Mr 
Gorton made it plain that he has little 
sympathy for the separatist hopes of 
some of the outlying islands. Although 
he told the people cif New Britain ti^t 
they would be able to vote on whether 
they wanted to stay part of an indepen¬ 
dent New Guinea, he refused to make 
the same offer to the inhabitants of 
copper-rich Bougainville island. An 
independent New Guinea could not 
afford to lose its mineral wealth. 

Secondly, Mr Gorton shied away from 
setting a timetable for independence 
'Fhe year iqya had been widely can- 
vaised as a possible date for home rule 
in the territones, leading on to complete 
independence in 1976 But Mr Gorton 
lefused to set a deadline on the grounds 
that the majority of Nc'w Guinea's 
jieople, and the overw'helming iihijoritv 
of the backward highlanders, were 
violently opjxised to an e.irly grant of 
home rule 

Tliat IS almost certainly true There 
IS still veiy little nationalist feeling 111 
the territones, and the highlaiiclcn 
feel that if indejiendeiice is guntecl 
too soon, the country will be lun by an 
educated minority or by the officers of 
the Pac ific Islands Regiment .Australia's 
colonial jxilicy has been to tiy to raise 
the c'conomic and educational slaiulaids 
of all jiarts of the country to an equal 
level before c'onc edmg inde[)enden< e 

That policy may be outmoded 
Australia is under periodic fire in the 
I'nited Nations for continuing its benign 
tiusteesliip (.Australia contributes some- 
tliing like $A7t) million to New Guine.i 
public tevenues each year), and it can¬ 
not risk the violence that could flare uj) 
if jiolitical groups like the Pangu Pati 
and the Mataungan Association are 
mdehnitely frustrated The immediate 
task IS to broaden the educated elite as 
cjuicklv as possible, .ind the new univei- 
sity ,md tlic libeial policy of elevating 
Papuans to the highest ranks in the 
public .service wi'H help to do that 

Mr Gorton may find he has to draw 
up a timetable for decolonisition before 
he wants to. He may have .sounded .stub¬ 
born in hi.s final speech on July iith 
But Ins visit—the first visit to the terri¬ 
tories by an Australian prime minister 
in more than eight years - was a sign of 
a refre.shingly jiersonal touch So were 
the recent changes in the ibureaucraty 
that brought an able former adnimistia- 
tor of New Guinea to Ganberra as .secre¬ 
tary of the dejiaitmeiit of external 
territories New Guinea is more of an 
is‘ue m .Australian [xilitics than it has 
ever been. It is a healthy sign that the 
men now responsible foi 'it m Canberr.i 
are men with personal experience of its 
ptoblems 



The giant 
VTOLskeleton 



For carrying vast quantities 
of goods fast on Liuropean hauls we 
visualise a vertieal take-olf jumbo 
jet that would be no more than an 
airframe with a detachable body 
The body itself would be a 
masM\e freight container holding 
dozens of smaller containers 
The aircraft would deliver its body 
container and have another fitted 
to It for the return flight 

Both aircraft and container 
body would be made from lighter- 
than-stecl composite materials that 
would yet have twice the strength of 
>leel The aircraft would be literally 
glued together by adhesives 
Ideas like this provide 
opportunities foi I'&N 
IMAGINF:ERING - forward 
thinking engineered into 
profitable realities Ideas that 
depend on composites— solid 
materials reinforced with fibres 

T&N companies alr'cady produce 
many of the materials to get such ideas 
as the giant V'l'OL off the ground 
One T&N companv produced 
adhesives for the all-w ood Mosquito 
airframe of the last war Today 'I'&N 
IS producing materials for rockets 

The twin-engined 
mini-transporter 

Goods vehicles cannot extend 
beyond the overall legal maximum of 


49 feet But with the use of compact, 
powerful diesel or gas turbine engines 
the transport unit itself can become 
smaller — even as small as a mini 
'I'he trailer unit can be designed 
to use up the additional space above 
the vehicle The transporter will also 
be twin-engined with automatic four 
wheel drive The second engine will 
come into action only to pull a full 
load or to ensure that even if one 
engine breaks down the freight will 
still arrive on time 



i'&N IS already producing 
engine components on which such 
a project would depend, as well 
as friction materials to give the 
braking power to match 


New ideas—new markets 

It IS ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others for 
composite materials. Existing 
markets already include building, 
transport, domestic appliances. 


engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry 

Our greatest asset 

'I'hc entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset — highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right quality at every level That 
IS why at 'I'&N we put such 
importance on training and 
management development 
Graduates who join T&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they arc top 
management material 

From the.se young managers will 
come our company directors Many 
will be under 3*? 

T&N means growth 

T&N IS an international group of 
27 industrial companies that work 
together The group’s assets are £103 
million with sales at 13 million 
annually It employs some 40,000 
people throughout the world. The 
group IS diversifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets, w'lth profits to match 

If you would like information on 
T&N companies and 
what they do, please 
write to: Turner & 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 
F'ountam Street, 

Manchester M2 2EA. 



TXJFtlNER ISEWALE LTD make ideas work in composite materials 

Turners Asbe*los Cement Co LIJ Turn t Brothers Asbevlos Co Lid Ferodo Ltd Newalls Insulatioi) A Ch«niti.al Co Ltd Bnlitii Induslrial Pla^t cs Ltd Engineering Components Ltd 
J W Robnrfe »td Stiilite Products Lid Turners Asbestos Ftbies Lid Turners Asbestos Cement (Northern Ireland) Ltd and 1 / oveiseas ■ ining and manufacturing companias 




We can 
make a shovel 
and a ship* 

And we can 
make a complete 
industrial plant 



Now, what can we make for you? 

Just name it. 

It^s more than likely that we can fill your order. 

Sumitomo Shipbuilding & Machinery Co., Ltd. is one of the world's 
most diversified heavy industrial equipment manufacturers. 

And one of the world's most experienced shipbuilders. 

We make shovels, ships, plants, material handling equipment, steel 
mill equipment, chemical plants, presses, bridge and steel structures. 

Even water treatment plants. 

In other words, Sumitomo Shipbuilding &. Machinery Co., Ltd. makes 
just about everything in the heavy industrial equipment field. Plus ships. 

Maybe it's because we've been in this business since 1889 . And that, 
we think, says a lot about our experience* And a lot about our know-how. 

For the complete story, please write us. 

We'd like to make something for you. 



Head Office 2-1, Otemachl, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan (New 
Otemachi Bldg)Tel Tokyo211 1361 Telex TK 2264(SUMIJUKITOK) 
Cable Add SUMIJUKI TOKYO 


Main Produeti: Shi^ Cranes, Material Handling Equipment. Steel Mill Equipment. Presses, Construction Machinery, Chemical Plants, Plastics 
Machinery, Cement Plants, Dust Collectors, Water Treatment Plants, Prime Movers, Power Transmission Systems, Bridge & Steal Structures, Roll & 
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We have our own 
troubles 

The Thais have not been in any hurry 
to get involved in the war in Cambodia. 
There is still no sign of the volunteer 
brigade they promised to General Ix)n 
Nol, although they have started handing 
over uniforms and equipment, and have 
offered to train Cambodian pilots and 
officers. The only Thai 'forces m Cain- 
Ijodia at the moment appear t<j be those 
that have occupied the lands aiound the 
shrine of Preah Vihear, the focus of 
an old territorial squabble between the 
two count! les. And no-one is quite sure 
whether these troops have crossed the 
border to lend a helping hand, or are 
merely carrying out a land-grab 

South Vietnam’s vice-president. 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Kv, flew to liang- 
kok on Sundav for a confrontation with 
Thailand's leaders General Lon Nol is 
going to make a follow-up visit on July 
aand Marshal Ky probably hoped to 
iii.ike the 'I'hais promise to send tioops 
to C.ambndia in the near future His 
\ lew IS th.it I'hailand and .South 
Vietn.ini should split the lesixuisibility 
for the defence of f laiiihodia, and 
.iiiording to the liani^kok World he 
told the Tluii prune minister, M.irshal 
Thanoni Kittikachoi n, point-blank that 
It was his duty to send his men in 
imniedlately Hut Marshal Thanom is not 
a man to be rushed He dei larcd ver> 
firml> a fortnight .igo that any decision 
to go into Clainhodia will h.ive to be 
made h-> 'riiailand alone" 

Foi the Thai govertinient, it is reall> 
a question of priorities It is obviously 
in then interest to ti> to preserse .i 
rion-coiiimutiist govci nnient in Pnom 
Pe.iih Hut the l^haas have other coniiiiit- 
nieiits They have 12,000 men in 
X’letnani and iriegular units m Laos, all 
htianced by the Americans. 'I'he rest 
of their 100,000-inan army does garrison 
duty or is engaged in tracking down 
communist insurgents in the northern 
provinces and around the Malaysian 
iKiider The army was put on stand-by 
alert during a 'brief internal emergency 
last week. It is underpaid, and one of 
the difficulties about sending out a new 
expeditionary force is that the troops 
are entitled to a special allowance while 
oir active service. Money from the 
Americans can no longer be regarded as 
automatically available, and the govern¬ 
ment is reluctant to incur any added 
expenses while the country has to cope 
with a budgetary deficit that could rise 
to $350 million this vear. Short of money 
as well as men, Marshal Thanom will 
be inclined to bide his time unless he 



Not a mart to be rushed 


feels that his country’s security is 
directly endangered by events m Cam¬ 
bodia 

From a Thai viewpoint, Laos can 
still be seen as the source of a greater 
immediate threat, since most of Thai¬ 
land’s rebel guerrillas m the north are 
ethnic Laotians with supply bases near 
the Laotian bordei. And Marshal 
Thanom has to contend with other 
domestic challenges that may insjiire 
him to keep his troops at his side. Last 
week eley'en leading members of a 
“ comiiiunist con.spiracy " were rounded 
up 111 Haiigkok, .mil the government 
nearly lost a censure motion in parlia¬ 
ment Maishal 'Fhanom has many 
reasons for thinking that his government 
cannot afford to shoulder a major part 
of the huiden of keeping General Lon 
Nol in {xiwer On the other hand, Thai 
an raids a fortnight ago made it plain 
that the Thais will not countenance 
communist troop concentrations m the 
far west of Cambodia 

Marshal Kv did not leave Bangkok 
cm|)tv-handed on Tuesday The "^Fhais 
agreed to form a nrl.tary' alliance with 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cam'bodia “ if 
the communists continue their aggression 
in .Soiith-F.ast .Asia " 'Fhis was a warning 
that the 'Fhais will not let the neigh¬ 
bouring dominoes be tipped too far. But 
the projected alliance is unlikely to get 
off the ground It is missing one partner 
alreadv, since Prince Souvanna Phouma 
of Laos instantly rejected the idea And 
the Thais, con.scious that their long-term 
interests do not necc.ssarily coincide with 
those of the South Vietnamese, would 
prefer to join a broader entente. 

Russia _ 

Give us time 
to think 

Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues have 
decided to postpone their 24th party 
congress until next March. According 
to the party statutes, it should have been 
held last March—four years after the 


last one. But the present Russian leaders 
are very minor offenders Stalin waited 
13 years between his 18th party congress 
in 1989 and his 19th in 1952. Mao Tse- 
tung allowed a gap of 11 years before 
holding bis qth congres.s last year. Only 
Mr Khrushchev managed to squeeze 
three congres.ses into his decade of 
power. 

Tlie Russian leaders’ reluctance to 
commit themselves on anything before 
they have to was also apparent at this 
week’s session of the Supreme Soviet, 
which was the dullest for years 
Important policy pronouncements are 
not very often made at Auninier sessions 
of the Supreme Soviet, but at last year’s 
session Mr Gromyko announced Russia’s 
new approach to west Germany, and 
in 1968 Russia’s willingness to talk to 
the Americans about missile limitation 
was proclaimed This week they reverted 
to form with two low-key resolutions on 
the Middle East and Vietnam. 

Extra time is certainly needed by the 
Soviet leaders, for some fomwdable 
problems have accumulated during their 
past few years of indeci.sion and vacil¬ 
lation. Probably the five-year plan for 
1971-75 and the future of Russ.a’s 
relations with China are the most urgent 
of these problems. The debates on how 
to solve them (which will not be staged 
m the lifeless Supreme Soviet) will be 
exhaustive and prolonged and might 
turn into a .struggle over the leadership 
For the fact that Mr Brezlinev is now 
officially 'billed to deliver the central 
committee’s report, and Mr Kosygin the 
economic one, at next year’s congres^, 
does not riecessarilv mean that when the 
Ides of March arrive they will actually 
lie still playing the star roles 

Rumania _ 

Mopping up 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT Bucharest 

At last week’s .session of Rumania’s 
national assembly, deputies volunteered 
to give a month’s salary for flood 
relief ; some followed President 
Ceausescu’s example and gave their 
parliamentary salaries for the rest of 
the year. Their gesture coincided with 
new floods in the Argis and Arad 
districts near Bucharest in which 17 
people, including eight soldiers, died. 
Since the first disaster on Mav 12th, 
the unusually heavy summer rainfall, 
thousands of miles of damaged dykes 
and emibankment.s and the saturated 
condition of the ground, have lietween 
them caused frequent fresh flooding. In 
a recent 450-niilc tour of the disastci 
areas, your correspondent visited com¬ 
munities which have been inundated 
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three or four tunes in recent vvedts. 

The Rumanian authorities have been 
torn between their desire to minimise 
the tragedy and their need to awaken 
enoiigli foreign sympathy to bring m 
extensive aid from abroad. The first 
alarmist outcries that the floods would 
put the economy back by anything up 
to ten years are now strenously denied. 
But last week President Ceausescu 
estimated the total damage at about 
10,000 million lei ($525 million at the 
tourist rate of exchange). 

Officially, It IS said that 621 industrial 
enterprises were put out of action or 
destroyed by flood waters. Coking plants 
have been particularly severely hit, 
which has aggravated the already grave 
situation caused by the cessation of 
Polish and Soviet deliveries. (China has 
leapt into the breach with supplies to 
keep the steel plants going } A carbide 
plant at Craiova exploded seriously 
reducing the production of fertilisers 
Sawmills were hard hit But a brick 
factory visited Iry your coiresfxindent 
was back m full production seven days 
a week, with local architects, doctors 
and lawyers putting in extra shifts to 
help 

Foreign assistance has been generous 
and spontaneous, with the United 
States and west < Germany leading the 
western field The amount of aid has 
surprised officials in Bucharest But the 
biggest surprises were the outstanding 
Chine.se effoit and the smallness of the 
Russian contribution 

It IS clear, however, that help has 
been reaching many of the worst hit 
villages too slowly In many villages 
in the river valleys of the north-west 
people are valiantly rebuilding their 
homes with materials salvaged from the 
wreckage There is an acute shortage 
of bricks, cement, timber and roof tiles, 
and in the admittedly small percentage 
of destroyed villages visited by your 
correspondent there was almost no sign 
of outside assistance For the most part 
the 20,000 lei ($1,100) compensation for 
the loss of a house is just sufficient to 
rebuild one room, and 3,500 lei for 
furniture does not go far 

Some of the arable land has been put 
fiack into production remarkably quickly 
after being covered wiifih mud up to a 
metre deep In .some place^ the tractors 
were out within seven days of the first 
floods and new crops are already spring¬ 
ing up fast But the priority inevitably 
given to the relruilding of homes is 
bound to have an adverse effect on 
agricultural and industrial productivity. 
Many workers have been excused their 
normal tasks since mid-May m order to 
work seven days a week on the restora¬ 
tion of their homes. To some extent 
this is offset by troops and students who 
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have been doing both recovery opera- 
tiotit and agricultural work. 

The town of Medeas on the river 
Tirvana still presents a picture of 
disaster, with streets covered with 
wreckage and mud, and with the high- 
water mark up to 12 feet high on gutted 
houses. But on the road out of the town 
a red banner stretched across the road 
proclaims : “ Long live the Communist 
party of Rumania.” Press, radio and 
television constantly praise the work of 
the party in overcoming the effects of 
the floods. Local feehng is not quite 
so ecstatic ; there is a lurking suspicion 
that local party officials ignored the 
impending di.saster when they could 
have given sufficient warning to allow 
people to save their household and 
personal belongings. 

China _ 

One swallow 
doesn't make a 
summer 

FROM OUR HONGKONG 
CORRESPONDENT 

An>ione i.s entitled to hope that the 
sUxified figute of 7q-year-old Bifliop 
Walsh of .Shanghai, trudging last week 
across the frontier bridge into Hongkong 
after serving 12 years of a 20-yeai sen¬ 
tence for “ espionage,” is the vanguard 
of other released prisoners. But tins would 
he wishful thinking By accepted Peking 
standaixl.s, it is normally considered 
enough to serve 12 years of a 20-year 
sentence—if the prisoner is sufficiently 
unimportant Bishop Walsh’s release was 
also a convenient diversum from the 
rejxirt that another American prisoner 
—a lifer—^liad cut his wrists in a 
Shanghai cell three months earlier. 
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Bishop Walsh is unlikely to pass any 
severe judgment on his captors. Those 
who know him (like your correspondent 
who last saw him in Shanghai in 1957) 
beilieve that his arrest in 1958 was a 
direct result of the Vatican’s indiscreet 
appointment of a first Chinese “Arch¬ 
bishop of China,” with diocesan head¬ 
quarters provocatively in Taipeh 

The Chinese still hold seven British 
and five American prisoners. Three of 
the Americans are airmen shot down 
when they strayed over Chinese territory 
on Vietnam combat missions. No one 
knows anydhing about them. The other 
two—^John Thomas Downey (life) and 
Richard George Fecteau (20 years)— 
were at least openly chargexi with having 
been CIA agents shot down over Man¬ 
churia in November 1952 

Little or notliing is known aliout the 
.seven British prisoners Some have been 
accused of spying , others Iiavc just 
vanished—several obviously having been 
victims of zealous rival security men in 
Peking and Shanghai. The new Biitisli 
government has renewed its predecessor’s 
vain demands for consular acces.s The 
latest “ disappearance ” is of an Austra¬ 
lian journalist, Fiaiicis James, with a 
distinguished war record and a leputation 
for quixotic “ liberalism " which has 
iionically won him the leputation in 
Canberra of being “ a dangerous coiiiiny- 
dog champion ” Mi Janies wrote a 
controversial eyewitness news .stor> alHiut 
the Sinkiang nuclear installations after 
a visit to China last year. It was angrily 
denounced as “ pure fabrication ” b^ the 
Chinese foreign nunistiy Rashly but 
characteristically Mr Janies leturned to 
Cliina last November , presumably, it 
seems to those who know him liest, to 
confront his Chinese accusers The 
Australian government—^which recog¬ 
nises the Nationalist government in 
Taipeli—IS now pressing inquiries 
through the British Foreign Office, 



A rel0»s0d bishop has twelve years' changes pointed out to him 
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the brand that’s exported 
to over 120 countries 

Y K K , including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y K K zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world These raw mate¬ 
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aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 
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RICA Yoshida da Coata Rica Ltda MALAYSIA Malayan Zips Sdn Bhd AUSTRALIA YKK 
Australia Pty Ltd FRANCE Yoshida (Franca) S A R L TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK Zippar 
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Indians old and naw chiefs visit the White House: radicals take over Alcatraz 


First Americans last again ? 

Washington. DC 


Arguments about the rights and needs 
of American Indians usually take a long 
time to settle President Nixon came out 
last week in favour of returning to the 
Taos Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
the Blue Lake and its adjoining 48,001^ 
acres of land ; to the tribe this is a 
sacred place, while to the United States 
Forest Service, which holds it and leases 
It to timber interests, it is a lucrative 
resource. The Taos Pueblos have been 
demanding this land back since Presi¬ 
dent Thecxlore Roosevelt’s chief forester 
took It off them in 1906 and, when the 
Indian Claims Commission ruled that 
they were entitled to compensation 59 
years later, they refused any money 
they wanted the lands or nothing. 

Twice in recent years the House of 
Representatives has approved a bill to 
restore the Blue Lake to the Taos 
Pueblos and the Senate has twice refused 
to pass It. A delegation from the tribe 
turned up at a new Senate hearing on 
the subject on July gth, the day ^ter 
President Nixon espoused their cause in 
his message to Congress on Indian 
Policy. iHiey heard nothing to encour¬ 
age their hopes. Senator Anderson of 
New Mexico, who is influential on the 
Indian Affairs Siib-committee, is a good 
friend to the Forest Service ; he and two 
other western Senators stodd their 


ground. Generally, where the Indians 
find sympathy for their petitions, thei’ 
find It in the East and the Middle West. 
Members of Congress from the West, 
which contains a large part of the 56 
nullion acres of land now reserved 
for IiKlians in 26 states, have many local 
interests to protect ; with few exceptions 
they are wary of setting precedents that 
might encourage other Indian claims. 

In his message President Nixon 
plunged into another controversy that 
goes back ,a long way by announcing 
diat he would a^ Congress for a con¬ 
current rescdution “ which would 
expressly renounce, repudiate, and 
repeal the termination policy ” laid down 
by Congress in 1953. 'I'hen the two 
houses declared it to be “ the sense of 
Congress that the trusteeships over 
Indian tribes shall be ended as rapidlv 
as piossible.” Like most decisions taken 
in WaAington about Indian policy, 
good and bad, very little came of it ; 
still, it is a recurring source of appre¬ 
hension among the 450,000 Indians on 
the reservations. No group of people on 
earth gets studied more than the Ameri¬ 
can Indians and it is a persistent theme 
in many studies that the fear of losing 
the special treatment, and what is left 
of the land rights that the Indian trbes 
have had since they were conquered, 


actually holds them back from branch¬ 
ing out and learning self-reliance 

Mr Nixon attempted to grapple with 
this dilemma in his message—with what 
success, and to what effect, will not 
become clear at once. On the one hand 
he proposes, b>' repealing the 1953 
resolution, to reassure and confirm the 
reservation Indians in then treaty 
rights and their special status. On the 
other, he is asking Congress for a new 
law to empower Indian tribes and com¬ 
munities to take over from the two main 
departments that deal with Indian 
affairs the control of any Indian service 
or programme The two departments 
are Interior and Health, Education and 
Welfare and the idea is that the Indians 
should he given the right to run things 
for themselves with the department’s 
assent, or without it 

Mr Nixon is probably correctly 
advised that to hold “ termination ” 
over the heads of the Indian tribes as 
a formal goal of policy, however little 
gets done about it in practice, is a 
psychological impediment to real pio- 
gress in their affairs But it is doubtful 
if, 'by proposing a new resolution, he 
has dispxised of controversy As he says, 
the special relation^ip with the Indian 
fieoples results from “ solemn obligations 
entered into by the United States 
government,” which it has no right to 
terminate unilaterally. But he is on 
shakier ground when he says that the 
treaties oblige the government to pro¬ 
vide a particular level of services or a 
certain standard of living Even ft>r the 
miserable standard that they have the 
Indians depend largely on money which 
can only come from Congress. Congress 






has been known to exact something in 
return for its money—sometimes land, 
sometimes water rights, usually some¬ 
thing of value and importance to local 
white interests No sign is to be seen 
that Congress will give up this power, 
with or without a new concurrent 
resolution 

Some of the steps that he urges on 
Congress the President could have 
taken, had he chosen, on his own autho¬ 
rity. Sceptical Indians will ask why he 
did not. One such step is the creation 
of a long overdue assistant secretary¬ 
ship for Indian and Territorial Affairs 
in the Department of the Interior. 
Although the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
IS one of the most ancient organs of the 
executive branch and its power on the 
reservations is immense, its influence 
in Washington has usually been weak 
A contributing reason is that the 
bureau, a dependency of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, has always had to 
report to, and when it needed support 
seek the support of, a higher officer who 
has many other concerns and responsi¬ 
bilities, some of them decidedly in 
conflict with the Indian interest he is 
the a.ssistant secietary of the Interior 
for Public Land Management. Now 
there will be an assistant secretary 
concerned only with the Indians and 
other territorial tribes, if Congress 
agrees. But Mr Nixon has created at 
least one job at this level by executive 
order and could presumably have done 
.so again 

True, without a congressional enact¬ 
ment the President could not have 
given the tribal councils an a1>solute, 
inalienable right to take over portions 
of the federal government’s activities 
regardless of what the federal depart¬ 
ments might wish. However, it has long 
been the supposed policy to encourage 
the councils to do this as and when they 
are ready for it What stopis them is that 
for the most part they simply have no 
organisation capable of doing it ; lacking 
not only self-confidence and resources 
hut also any kind of an executive arm, 
they depend on the officials of the 
government agencies, servants of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, to tell them 
what they can do and What they cannot 
What seems to be wrong, apart from the 
inherent difficulty of any transfer of 
power from a strong piarty to a weak 
one, IS that the federal bureaucracy has 
not, in spite of its theoretical goal, 
exerted itself to create the elements of 
self-government m the tribal systems. It 
IS this that needs to be corrected. 

There are groups of radicals seeking 
Indian power, but they are people who 
have Irft the reservations and are not 
going back. They publish the few 
Indian radical papers from cities like 
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Brooklyn, demonstrate in Denver, sieze 
federal property such as Alcatraz 
and Fort Collins and plot to take over 
Ellis Island. The staid tribal councils on 
the reservations are elected from people 
who are where they are because they 
cling to the old ways and put their 
Indian identity before the pull of action. 
For them it is a question of enabling 
them in a practical way to do things 
for themselves rather than of proclaim¬ 
ing their legal power to do it. 

In Pine Ridge, South Dakota, a laige 
reservation occupied by the Oglala 
St’oux, the last elections displac^ a 
conservative chief in favour of a young 
new one, Mr Gerald One Feaitlier who is 
a very mild kind of radical. In his first 
few months Mr One Feather has been 
trying against the odds (the new coun¬ 
cil being divided evenly between the 
two parties) to create in a modest way 
an executive branch, a group of tri'bal 
employees who should form a view of 
what IS needed and seek ways of getting 
It done Last month he turned up in 
Washington full of projects and actually 
succeeded in extracting the promise of 
money to apply, on the reservations, a 
job training programme which has been 
working, in practice, only in the citie> 
One complamt voiced by 'the Oglala 
Sioux IS that the Nixon Administration, 
though generous with expressions of 
goodwill, IS close with money It has, 
indeed, lieen close with money for the 
Indian Health Service, so that it is a 
slight surprise to find the President 
expressing his determination to expand 
the service and find it more money ; 
not so long ago he was holding up the 
disbursement of funds for Indian health 
which Congress had appropriated. In 
fact, studies tend to show that the health 
service provided for Indians is not bad, 
but their health problems are greater 
than those of other Americans 

In listing what has lieen achieved for 
the Indians the President allows himself 
to imply that his Administration’s efforts 
furthered the establishment of the 
Navajo Community College The sad 
truth IS that the Navajo are still waiting 
for the federal funds that would enable 
their college to be built, together with 
the annual grant that they will need 
to run It. The obstacle in their path 
IS a familiar one. They have rights to 
the water of the Colorado River, on 
which the south-western states have 
made more demands than the river can 
supply. Water on the one hand, and 
Indians on the other, fall within the 
power of the chairman of the Interior 
Committee Of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Mr Aspinall of Colorado. Unless 
things change, the Navajo are not get¬ 
ting the money fgf their college or, for 
that matter, for their own irrigation 
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project until they surrender some of 
their water rights. Meanwhile, they have 
in fact started up their college, in bor¬ 
rowed premises and with help from 
charitable trusts to supplement their 
tribal funds. 

Among the Indians’ needs, which are 
great and complex, some thungs presu¬ 
mably have to be put first: money (of 
course), employment and education. Mr 
Nixon’s most solid proposal is to expand 
the revolving loan fund which assists 
Indian economic development , and to 
add a system of guarantees and interest 
subsidies to support private loans for 
Indian enterprises. These will await the 
will of Congress, the exigencies of the 
budget and the vagaries of monetary 
policy. The future course of Indian 
government will depend mainly on 
whether the efforts to bring higher 
education to the reservations, instead of 
sending the best Indian students away 
to distant colleges from which they do 
not returtl, succeed or fail. For these 
efforts the federal government has yet 
to do anything substantial. 

Ugly Vietnamese? 


After My Lai, Con .Son Americans are 
having their fil'l of atrocities committed 
by .themselves and their allies in an 
unpiopular wai The existence of the 
“ tiger cages " in Vietnam’s largest 
prison had been known to some 
foreig^ners, but it took two unusually 
enterprising mem'bers of a touring com¬ 
mittee from the House of Representatives 
to push their way in and verify that 
some 500 prisoners were being kept 
under inhumane conditions in concrete 
pits On'ce the secret was out, the 
Saigon government seams to have been 
surprised at .the fuss ■ after all, the 
prisoners were on'ly “ communist 
criminals ” guilty of infractions of the 
law or violent actions against the regime 
This .may be a measure of the distance 
between east and west in matters of 
jirison discipline, though it has to be 
lemembered that the pits were dug by 
the French when they ruled Indochina 
and are not necessarily characteristic of 
Vietnamese prisons as a whole Although 
at first American officials in Vietnam 
disclaimed knowledge and then respon- 
s^'blllty, .they have an fact been giving 
South Vietnam money and technical 
help to improve its prisons. The 
speed with Which an investigating team 
from Vietnam’s ministry of the interior 
was sent to Con Son suggests that more 
could have been done earlier. American 
resfjonsibility would have been much 
plainer if any of the men and women 
in the cages had been prisoners of war 
captured, originally, by the Americans 



see the next best show in Japan. 



Visitors are always welcome to 
the Toyota plant in Toyota City, and 
these charming girls are waiting 
to show you round. It takes more 
than a cheery smile and pleasing 
personality to be a Toyota guide. 

A college education, six months 
of special training and the pleas- 
jres and practical experience of 


driving their own Toyotas are a few 
of the qualifications They are at¬ 
tentive listeners too, for your opin¬ 
ions and suggestions are valued in 
Toyota s ceaseless endeavours for 
product improvement 

Toyota the car that gives you 
more of the things you've always 
wanted 


TOYOTA 




and 'then turned over to the South 
Vietnamese. But it is not clear whether 
anv prisoners of war were involved Of 
course mistreatment of prisoners of war 
might provide an excuse for Hanoi to 
mistreat the thousand or so Americans 
in North Vietnamese hands. 

Far more shaming to Americans is the 
conclusion this week of a House aimed 
services subcommittee that senior officers 
in the American Division and represen¬ 
tatives on the spot of the State Depart¬ 
ment were guilty of trying to suppress 
the facts aAMut the massacre of Viet¬ 
namese civilians by American troops at 
My Lai. This was the view taken in 
April by the army’s board of inquiry 
which led to charges against a doeen 
officers The subcommittee, however, 
found It difficult to believe that the 
troops involved could have committed 
such crimes unless they were suffering 
from temporary, combat-induced, insan¬ 
ity. The lawyer for one of the men 
has now adopted this defence. 

But It IS not the defence being put 
forward 'by former Representative 
Charles Weltner, the lawyer for Sgt 
Esequid Torres, one of the men who 
has been charged with murder. Mr 
Weltner has put a spoke in the army’s 
wheel by obtaining an injunction from 
a civilian judge on the grounds that his 
client is being subjected to cruel and 
unusual punishment because indiscrim¬ 
inate killing was official policy in 
Vietnam , and that, because the United 
States IS not legally at war, an indict¬ 
ment by a grand jury should have been 
required. A three-man federal panel of 
judges was hearing the arguments this 
week. The lawyer for another defendant 
is following Mr Weltner’s example and 
wiM probably not be the only one to do 
so. TTiis is the first time that civilian 
judges have interfered with the 
pre-trial proceedings of a court martial. 

Textiles open 
a door 

Washington, DC 

This week's work by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives on 'the foreign trade bill 
makes plalm what the free trade interests 
were already afraid of, that the danger 
is now much more than a mere question 
of quotas on imports of texitiles. The 
rommiCtee’s decisions are not final and 
even when they are they will still 
require the assent of both the House 
and the Senate. The Administration is 
expressing dismay and will try to get 
the bill changed. It will have its work 
cut out. 

The committee has declined to approve 


the repeal of the American selling price 
system of levying duties on imports of 
benzeinoid chemicals. It has insisted on 
adding a quota for shoes, which the 
Administration opposes, to the quota on 
man-made and wool textiles, which the 
Administration supports. It has approved 
a rather complex general formula requir¬ 
ing other miscellaneous quotas v^en 
certain trade conditions are found to 
exist, unless the President pleads national 
interest for refusing to impose the quotas. 
More severe anti-dumping provisions 
and other protectionist restrictions have 
also been inserted in the bill. 

The trouble is that while President 
Nixon does not want the return to 
Smoot-Hawley that is now being talked 
of. It IS he who has opened the door to 
it. He is boxed in by his commitment 
during his Election campaign to do some¬ 
thing about imports of man-made and 
wool textiles, combined with the refusal 
of the exporting countries (particularly 
Japan) to adopt voluntary limitations. 
Footwear, like textiles, is an industry 
which i.s rather widespread geographi¬ 
cally and therefore has political puH 
When the committee agreed to put 
quotas on shoes into the bill against the 
President’s wishes, a senior Republican 
on the committee. Representative Byrnes 
of Wisconsin, took the line that, if tex¬ 
tiles and shoes could get quota protec¬ 
tion, fairness required that other indus¬ 
tries with less political pull should be 
made eligible for the same protection if 
and when they got into excessive trouble 
with competition from imports. This is 
a perfectly logical position. It is Mr 
Nixon who IS not logical. he wants his 
one protectionist campaign commitment 
fulfilled but, combined with a g^eral 
free trade policy. 

Naturally there is much talk about 
the dangers of foreign retaliation and 
trade warfare. But the apprehension 
that is most often expressed is not that 
the United States might be the loser in 
a trade war but that the American con¬ 
sumer (with whom must be included 
American industries consuming foreign 
materials, such as imported steel), will get 
clobbered worse than ever, particularly 
as regards prices, by the domestic manu¬ 
facturers. There can be no question of 
backing down on textiles for fear of 
foreign retaliation; Mr Nixon is hope¬ 
lessly committed on that one and only 
a new Japanese offer, w'hich nobody 
expects, could let him out. But if the 
Senate, instead of improving the bill, 
as IS hoped, were to make it much worse 
by, for example, broadening the quota 
mechanism to inchide still more indus¬ 
tries, the President might have to 
threaten to veto it. If the threat failed 
he might have to use his veto, even 
though he wou^ld be vetoing the fulfil¬ 
ment of his own campaign promise. 


Car trouble 


Negotiations for a new labour contract 
m the motor industry started this week— 
in theory ; in practice little happens 
until a month or so before the deadline, 
September 14th this year. But then the 
struggle will be bitter. Mr Leonard 
Woodcock IS going into his first battle 
as Walter Reuther’s successor in the 
presidency of the United Automdbile 
Workers’ union, and he is determined, 
recession or no, to get a “substantial” 
settlement , his members, "he safys, are 
15.9 per cent worse off than they were 
five years ago, because of inflation and 
the decline in overtime working. But Mr 
Woodcock is likely to find the three big 
manufacturers hard to crack this time. 
Sales so far this year are down on last 
year’s, profits are lower and cars 
imported from overseas, where labour 
costs are much less, now hold 13 per 
cent of the matket. In June Americans 
bought nearly 133,000 of them, the 
highest figure ever reacfied for any 
month. 

To meet the impiorts on their own 
ground, the General Motors Corporation 
and the Ford Motor Company are intro¬ 
ducing their own “sub-compacts” in Sep¬ 
tember. They will be only inches larger 
than the Volkswagen. This is a step 
which the UAW has long been urging. 
But it is turning a suspicious eye on the 
methcxls 'being used to keep the sub¬ 
compacts compietitive in price. Into its 
Pinto Ford is putting engines built at 
its Dagenham works in Britain and some 
from Germany ; the gearboxes will also 
be British made. The Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion will be u-sing foreign components 
when its subcompacts are launched, but 
this will not be until eanl^ 1972 ; in the 
meantime it is filling the gap with 
Japanese and British makes. CM is 
relying less on foreign parts but it is 
installing substantiailly ibore automatic 
equipment to turn out idi Vegas. Both 
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solutions may be adopted more widely 
if labour costs rise substantially 

More disturbing still to Detroit’s peace 
of mind IS the evident dissatisfaction of 
Americans with what has been done so 
far to make cars safer and to eliminate 
the pollution caused bv the internal 
combustion engine It looks ominous 
when part of Yosemite National Park is 
put off limits for cars (and all soon may 
lie) and When N’eiw York Gitv turns 
Fifth Avenue into an experimental 
pedestrian promenade on Saturdays The 
stricter standards ff>r motoi car emis¬ 
sions which aie to go into effect in 1073 
and iqfio are bad enough ; no one 
(including the manufacturers) is sure 
that they can be met Fiven today’s 
fai less exacting standards are failed 
dismally when sophisticated new testing 
procedures are used. Drivers will have to 
keep their cars in much better shape than 
they do today, if the controls are to 
work perfectly. Even if they do, it is 
expected that pollution will liegm to rise 
again by 1983, just because of the 
iiurease m the number of cars. As a 
result, support is growing for doing away 
with the internal combustion engine 
altogether The government hopes to 
have Its own substitute by 1973 even if 
the motor manufacturers do not For 
Detniit the pnispect is daunting , a 
t hangeover would mean a complete 
shake-up of the industry and its sers-ice 
stations 


Another go at the 
schools 


In its plodding attempts to put an end 
to the i.sol.'ition of blacks and whites m 
separate •xthools the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion has shuffled another two steps for¬ 
ward. The Internal Revenue Service has 
decided to shut down on ta.x exemptions 
foi private schools across the couiutrs’ that 
cxmtinue to practise racial segiegatioii 
And the Department of Justice has finally 
carried out tts threat to file suits against 
district's that have failed to meet the 
federa'I requirements for raciail integra- 
■tion in the schools under then jurisdic¬ 
tion The department is taking to court 
the State of Mississippi and individual 
school districts in Arkansas, Florida and 
South Carolina. In all 32 districts have 
now been named It is estimated that 
this leaves 70 school distiicts, 48 m 
Fexas, which have not yet agreed 
to integrate and have not vet been sued. 

The ru'ling of the Internal Revenue 
Service reverses a previous stand of 
the Administration. Its purpose is to stop 
the prolifeiation of private all-white 
academies. These nave mushroomed m 
the South as the whites’ answer to the 


ruling of the Supreme Couit last year 
that no furtliei delay in the integration 
of the public school system should be 
tolerated Unfortunately the IRS is still 
somewhat vague as to h<»w it will 
implement its new policy. Even so, the 
policy may discourage the formation of 
new schools , but it is thought that many 
of those already in business, are now 
strong enough to stand on their own feet 

The decision to take the recalcitrant 
southern school districts to court seems 
to co.me somewhat late in the day also 
With less than two months before some 
of the schools are .scheduled to reopen 
the fedeia'l government does not hav'e 
much time left in which to fu'lbl its 
■promise to end racial .segregation bv the 
iieginmng of the new school year Fui- 
thermore many suspect that there will 
now be a repeat of the chaos that 
resulted last year when schools were 
ordered to integrate in haste 

The Senate is at present hnding out 
that federal orders to integrate are one 
thing but that successful mixing of black 
and white students and teachers is quite 
another 'I’his week Mr Jems Leonard, 
who IS m charge of civil rights at the 
IJepartinent of Justice, came under heavy 
attack from members of a special Senate 
committee for failing to move against 
new forms of discrimination in schools 
In recent weeks the committee has been 
faced with a barrage of evidence from 
lilacks and whites alike that in many 
schools which are officiaUv integrated the 
two races are forced to use separate class 
rooms, eat at different times and ■compete 
in separate teams , moreover, witnesses 
said that black teachers were only 
allowed to instruct black students and 
whites to teach wh'ites It is not only the 
children who suffer , manv Negro 
teachers liave been demoted, dismis.sed 
or pressured to resign in favour of whites 


Time, please! 


That Mr Lawrence O’Brien, the chair¬ 
man of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee, appeared for 23 minutes of free 
television time on the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System’s network last week, in 
the first of four programmes entitled 
“ '1 he Loval Oppcjsition," was a coup 
foi the Denioiiats in then drive to 
crat k “the television nut" Tins diive 
IS directed against the present system 
undei which the President, as the leadei 
of his emmtrv as well as of his party, 
can, .ind does, apjrear freqiicntK on 
television at no cost, .and at the liest 
hours, while the opposition is usually 
thwarted in its efforts even to buy time 
m which to put forward its policies to 
the viewing public 

'Fhe Democrats feel particularly 
ili-tieatcd Ireeaiise television is demon- 
stralrlv by far the most effective single 
method of political advertising The 
three national networks defend their 
position bv .saving that the opposition 
gets adequate c-overage iii news pro¬ 
grammes, panel shows and interviews 
But President Nixon has made then 
argument less tenable by appearing on 
television more often than any of his 
prederesvirs With congressional elections 
coming up in the autumn Mr O’Brien 
needed television time urgently both to 
solicit funds—the Democrats are about 
$9 million in the red—and to put over 
the Democratic case 

After President .Nixon’s address on 
Cambodia on April '.joth the Democrats 
asked for time to reply and were refused. 
The refusal, thev felt, was contrary to 
the “ fairness doctrine ’’ of the Federal 
Communications Act and to the First 
Amendment’s guarantee of free .speech 
They akso pointed out that it created an 
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unfair unbalance between Congress arid 
the executive branch of the government. 
The national committee filed a com¬ 
plaint with the Federal Communications 
Commission, asking it to rule that broad¬ 
casters cannot refuse to sell time to 
“ responsible entities.” Then on 
June aand it filed a second brief asking 
for a ruling that individual stations 
must broadcast the views of opponents 
after each presidential news conference 
or statement of policy. Mr Dean Burch, 
chairman of the FCC, conceded that the 
Democrats had raised a legitimate issue 
which would have to be decided. 

But It is not just the Democrats who 
want television time. A bipartisan group 


AMBRICAN SURVEY 

of 14. Senators who are oppiosed to the 
President’s policies in Indochina did 
manage to buy 30 minutes of the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
screens in May but have been rnused 
since then. They have also filed a com¬ 
plaint with the FCC asking it to force 
the networks to allow them time— 
either paid or free—to respiond to the 
President’s televised spieeches on the war, 
complaining that to refuse amounts to 
censorship 

This poses a dilemma for the broad¬ 
casting industry. If the fairness doctrine 
is apipi^hed to one group, then why deny 
It- to any other ^ When is a presidential 
aprpiearance pwlitical enough to warrant 
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a reply ^ N'BC and the American Broad¬ 
casting Companies both nervously pro¬ 
vided 30 minutes for the Democratic 
leader. Senator Mansfield, to reply to 
the President’s economic message in June 
with little adverse reaction. But the day 
after Mr O'Brien's broadcast, the chair¬ 
man of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee sent a telegram to the president 
Of OBS accusing the company of work¬ 
ing “ hand in glove ” with the Demo¬ 
crats and demanding equal time in hi.s 
turn At this point Senator Mansfield 
voiced the feelings of many '(but infu¬ 
riated his fellow Democrats) by saying 
that the whole issue was “ getting out of 
bounds” 



Come bank 
with me . . . 

Now York 

One day last week no fewer than 11 of 
pages comprising the front section 
of th< New York Times were fully or 
almost completely taken up by advcrtise- 
meuts from competing banking institu¬ 
tions, offering assurtment.s of free gifts to 
induce .savers to make new depxisits or 
add to their existing accounts. Not only 
the Times but New York C]ity’s two other 
daily papers, the tabloid-si/e Daily News 
and the Post have also been the focus of 
heavy concentrations rtf the give-away 
offers that the savings banks and saving 
and loan associariun.s (buildmg .societies) 
have resorted to since late June, to keep 
from losing existing deposits and, they 
hope, to gam additional funds over the 
mid-year reinvestment period 

Ordinarily, the end of a dividend¬ 
paying period is marked by a certain 
amount of switching of funds by saveis, 
such as from a commercial bank to a sav¬ 
ings bank -that is permitted by law to pay 
a slightly higher rate In the reinvestment 
period that extended through last Tues¬ 
day (including a grace period of ten 
business days w'hen deposits are credited 
to the first of -the month), the rivalry has 
been distinguished by an unu.sually intense 
struggle among New York institutions— 
(-.specially savings banks Plainly their 
intention was to win away each other's 
depositors by offering them a wide array 
of grfts, .such as luggage, clock radios, 
electric shavers, cooking utensils, wrist 
watches and the like Some institutions, 
notably the aggressive New York Bank 
for Savings, have been offering additional 
prizes in trading Stamps, wh'icb may be 
exchange for even more gifts 

'Phis new-found emphasis on the aquisi- 
live instinet is actually grounded 111 
federal law. For years banks were barred 
from otliTing free gifts with a wholesale 
value of more than a nominal $2 ')<> 
each In the spring of iqbq, however, the 
federal govenimcnt's banking agencies 
niled that banks could give away 
inerchaitclise with a wholesale value of as 
much as $5 for new or additional savings 
deposits rtf up 'to $5,000 and for a value 


of as much as $10 for larger deposits 

While the authorities' mam idea was 
to adjust fur inflation, the banks soon 
discovered that the inoie valuable give¬ 
aways generated more than a nominal 
appeal l«»tc last year, for example, when 
interest rates in the open market grew 
so .iitraotive thait many savers withdrew 
funds from banks to invest in higher- 
yielding market dbligaiions, a handful of 
tht more aggressive New York savings 
banks foumi that promotions of the 
costlier merchandise could be used 
effectively to offset some of those lo.sses 
of deposits, the funds that they tapped 
came, for the most part, from other less 
promutionally minded banks. 

This movement picked up speed in the 
first quarter of 1970 when a half dozen 
or so more New York institutions offered 
give-aways largely to defend their 
cleposiits aga-inst ithe inroads of the 
aggressive few For the mid-year reinvest¬ 
ment period just ended, the total reached 
record proportions, with no fewer than 
20 of the city's 26 savings banks jom'ing 
the nish to give away. One such Johnny- 
oome-lately is New York City's Bowery 
.Savings Bank, the world's largest savings 
bank with dopostts in excess of $2 6 
billion In the first quarter of 1970, 
Bowery had remained aloof from the 
give-away frce-fitr-all and suffered from 
an outflow of deposits in the period of 


some $50 million In the more recent 
quarter, Bowery entered into the fray 
with a myriad of free gifts of itv own 
The bank expects that, when the results 
arc in, it will have narrowed the out¬ 
flow for the June quarter to about 
$10 million III so doing, a spokesman 
explains, the bank has avoided having 
to sell off the difference of $40 mil'lion 
in earning assets, a move that would 
have cost It some $3.2 million a year 
in income from interest On the opiKistte 
side of the com. Bowery has had to shell 
out close to a total of $i million for 
the gifts and a special promotional 
advertising programme 

In all of this, Ac leaders of the 
industry concede that the banks t'hajt 
have gained deposits are in the miinonty. 
Actually few banks appear to have 
shown enough of a gain from the 
m'as.sive shifting of savings to have made 
It all worthwhile. Only the savers seem 
to have come out ahead. (Some, indeed, 
withdraw sizeable amounts from a bank 
and immediately make a redeposit in the 
same bank after it announces a give¬ 
away programme, thus garnering a free 
gift) Most bankers, wearied of turning 
their directors' rooms into warehouses 
for gifts, woidd like nothmg better than 
to see a reversion of the pennined cost 
of give-aways to the nominal levels of 
times gone by 

















The New Business trip 
to America? 


That first trip to the U.S. in search 
of a market can be one of the most 
non-productive exercises a company can 
undertake. Many a businessman comes 
back with the feeling “Was my journey 
well enough thought out?” 

We ask “Did you do all that is 
necessary for success?” 

If you want to explore market 
opportunities in the U.S. it’s a better idea 
to make the first trip a visit to one of the 
European offices of Chemical Bank. 

Co-operating with our 
organization in New York, 
which works closely with a 
wide range of industries all 
over the U.S., we can more 



quickly locate new opportunities and help 
you exploit them more effectively. 

After all, our business is business, 
not just looking after money. And you’ll 
be talking with a bank that has taken the 
trouble to get to know and understand 
European business methods and 
techniques—Chemical Bank, the not so 
all american American bank. 

However, if you decide to take that 
first trip to the U.S., we should like to 
offer these few words of free advice: 
our New York address is 20 Pine Street, 
New York 10015. 

London 10 Moorgate, EC2 1 ^ Dav les Street, V.' 1 

Frankfwt Zurich Haus, Bockenhcimer Landstraase 2-8 
6000 Frankfurt/Main 

Head Of^e 20 Pine Street, New York lOOlS 
IncOTporated u'lth hmiced Itdfn/ic^ in the LI S A 


CtCMICatBANC 

ck) nrere for your money 


When building 
is engineering 
plus automation 

...call in 

Simon 

What’s on your mind? 

Proci'ss engineering . . plant design and procurement . integrated control systems . . . 
theati e tickets for the wife . . site suitability ..finance . operator training . negotiations with 
foreign governments . . . 

Unload all this-(except the theatre tickets!) on Simon. They can t;ope. They have acted 
as mam contractors for names as prominent and diverse as 

ALCAN-BXL-ICI-miillCS HOVIS NIcDOUGALL AND GOODYEAR, and many others. 

Tln‘ insupi‘rahl(> problems that arise only once every ten years m the lives of most companies, 
ari‘ dealt \Mth daily by Simon On a worldwide scale. In numerous technologies. At all levels 
From snniile construction of single process units. To complete plant design incorporating the most 
sophisticated integrated computer information and production control systems. 

Sturt unloading now. here's the address to contact: 


SHnon Handling Engineers Limited 

Stockport. England, Telephone: 061-428 3621, 





Cataloguws' choice from the Great Exhibition 

FACSIMILIES IN FASHION 

Facsimiles—exact reprints of old cata¬ 
logues, books and documents—are in 
fashion. Publishers were producing 
facsiimle editions in the 1890s ; for some 
time past there has been a steady, if 
modest flow of this sort of edition for 
serious research purposes ; and there has 
been no particular recent technological 
advance that could explain the flood 
of facsimiles of the past couple of years. 
They are, quite simply, in vogue. Most 
of those that have appeared on the crest 
of this nostalgic wave, which is closely 
associated with the craze for Victoriana, 
are facsimiles of books and catalogues 
of the nineteenth century ; old enough 
to be interestingly quaint—and also free 
from copyright restrictions—but not 
so old as to be difficult to read. One of 
the very nicest, and heftiest, of these. 
The Great Exhibition—London 1851, 
a facsimile of the original catalogue, is 
published this week and reviewed below. 

It IS published by David & Charles, 
the front runner in this new publishers’ 
race. Of the aoo or so books they bring 
out each year, about 50 are reprints of 
this type. They began working the nos¬ 
talgic vein about two years ago, with 
their facsimile of Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide for igio. This venture attracted a 
g^ood deal of astonished attention, h to 
date their most popular facsimile and 
has just been pubhshed in paperback 
form. At much the same time Cape pub¬ 
lished their successful facsimile of the 
original, 1868, Beeton’s Book of House¬ 
hold Management. This was one of 
Cape’s very few excursions into the 
facsimile .'business, with the important 
exception of their Jackdaws. These are 
collections of facsimiles of documents, 
posters, money, proclamations or any¬ 
thing else that they feel will arouse 
a schoolchild’s interest in a particular 
event, which they began publish¬ 
ing in 1964. There are now alx>ut go 
different Jackdaw collections, and sales 


of them account for a very substantial 
proportion of Cape's total turnover. 
Last year David & Charles attracted 
more publicity with their facsimile of 
Three Victorian Telephone Directories, 
but they are by no means the only pub¬ 
lishers mining this streak. Adams and 
Dart, for example, have just published 
three interesting ones; a facsimile of 
James Thorne’s Handbook to the En¬ 
virons of London, originally published in 
1876, and, according to the author, con¬ 
taining an account “ written in every 
instance from personal examination—of 
every town and village and all places 
of historical, antiquarian and artistic 
interest, within a circuit of twenty miles 
round London a life of W. E. 
Forster published in 1888 and facsinuled 
to commemorate the centenary of his 
famous education act; and one of James 
Lambard’s A Perambulation of Kent 
which he wrote m 1570 as part of a 
projected “ topographicall dictionarie ” 
of ^e whole of England. This facsimile 
IS based on the 1826 edition, which how¬ 
ever stuck to the original spelling. 
Anyone going to Canterbury in com¬ 
memoration ^ the 8ooth anniversary of 
Beckett’s cfeath should read Lam^rd 
as a corrective. He condemns the mur¬ 
der (note : not martyrdom) but asks 
all “ indifferent and Godly Readers 
whether such a life deserved not such a 
death.” 

In October David & Charles are pub¬ 
lishing perhaps the most bulky of them 
all, a facsimile of Newspapers of die 
First World War. But it may well be 
that by next year diminishing returns 
will have set in and the craze will be 
past its peak. There are not all that 
many people who would want, for 
example, more than one nineteenth cen¬ 
tury cookery .book, or more than one old 
Aimy and Navy catalogue (the igio 
catalogue was published by David & 
Charles last winter under the title 
Yesterday’s Shopping) or, for that mat¬ 
ter, more than one old Bradshaw. 


GLASSHOUSE VICTORIANA 

The Great ExhiUdoii—liOiidon 1851 

David & Charles Reprints. 350 pages. 
63s (until February, 1971). 

The Crystal Palace 
By Patrick Beaver. 

Hugh Evelyn. 151 pages. 75s. {Publi¬ 
cation date July ^oth.) 

Prince Albert’s Great Exhibition of 1851 
was the biggest and best international 
show ever assembled in its time, and set 
the pattern for world fairs to come. By 
all accounts, it was rather better 
managed and presented and gave more 
sheer aesthetic pleasure than contem¬ 
porary fairs of the New York or Osaka 
variety. The idea was to present the 
results of the technological revolution 
of the day for all to see and to provide 
a forum for manufacturers from various 
countries for the exchange of new ideas 
and prcx;esses. 

The first book is a facsimile reprint of 
the exhibition catalogue, which was pub¬ 
lished in connection with the Art- 
Journal. Its avowed purpose was to 
represent “ every meritorious producer 
of articles which exhibit improvements 
derived from the influence of art.” This 
means that everything from fine 
carriages and domestic furniture through 
cutlery and lace to marble statues of ffie 
heroes of antiquity is in , machinery, 
with the exception of one particularly 
handsome little mill, is completely left 
out. This IS a pity ; a picture of the 
odd steam plough would have been good 
fun, and surely this was largely what 
the exhibition was about. But then it is 
the cataloguers of 1851 who are to 
blame for this. There are 328 pages of 
engravings of choice objects from the 
exhibition, with short and mainly 
extremely flattering descnptions, 
arranged in no particular order so the 
book could be opened at any page to 
give instant pleasure. The engravings 



In the 1940s, thetlast tower topples 



EDWARD HEATH 

Old World, 
New Horizons 

Britain, the Common 
Market, and the 
Atlantic Alliance 
The Prime Minister expounds his 
view that by joining Europe Britsin 
may win new influence and a new 
political role This book, the 1967 
Godkin Lectures revised in the light 
of subsequent events, is his clear, 
unequivocal expression of British 
commicmcnt to the E E.(- 
Papercosers 10 /- 


From the 
Dreadnought to 
Scape Flow 

The Royal Navy in the 
Fisher Era 1904-1919 
Volume 0: Victory 
and Aftermath 
(January 1918«June 1919) 
ARTHUR J. MARDER 
‘Mr Mardcr has now carried his 
story to Its triumphant conclusion 
His gifts arc undimmcd There is 
the same mastery ol sources, the 
same magic of narration, as in the 
preceding volumes His book is 
beyond praise, to be greeted with 
humble adiniraiiun * — a j i> ia^iok 
ln7/lrO^Jmrr <> plates 7 charts 75 - 


A Yard of Sun 

CHRISTOPHER FRY 

( hristopher Fry's first new plav lor 
several years takes place in Siyna, 
on the cv e of the Palio. in July 1^46 
Full of the heat and excitement of 
hcsia. It concerns the scrams on its 
characters of coming to terms with 
peace 16 /- 


The Oxford 
Companion to Music 

PERCY SCHOLES 

Tenth edition edited by 
John Owen Ward 
'Now more thanever a book to be at 
the elbow of all interested in 
music .... still, as it always has 
been, an ideal book for browsing.’— 
Oxford Mail Frontispiece i 8 j plates 
music examples £$lsl- 
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are all in black and white, a fact the 
cataloguers acknowledge as a fault (the 
text to a carpet pattern illustration 
bemoans that “ it is very difficult to form 
anything like a correct notion of the 
richness and beauty of these fabrics ”), 
but the 'book gams a great deal from 
this unity of style in depicting objects 
as different as lieehives and embroidered 
dresses. Prices of Victoriana, already 
climbing, will get another nudge. 

For further nostalgia and amusement, 
SIX essays that originally appeared in the 
catalogue are also reprinted, including 
such pluni.s as an “ Essay on the Vege¬ 
table Kingdom, as Illustrated in the 
Exhibition ” and the prize essay “ The 
Exhibition as a Lesson m Taste ” But 
the opening “ History of the Great 
Exhibition,” deliciously long-winded, 
actually has some good details on the 
planning stages of the lovely Crystal 
Palace, and a lot of illustrations of the 
Imished building The design, by Paxton, 
was finally accepted after 233 plans 
from architects all over Britain and the 
world had been rejected The revolu¬ 
tionary iron and glass design, covering 
some 19 acres and assorted live trees, 
was constructed on the exhibition site in 
Hyde Park in only seven months from 
start to finish. At least there cannot he 
any modern condescension about the 
(Crystal Palace on that score. 

Transferring the palace from its 
original site in Hyde Park to Sydenham 
was not quite such a speedy business. 
As Mr Beaver’s pictorial documentary 
of the Crystal Palace’s 85 years of life 
shows, the permanent structure was 
nearly half as large again as the original, 
at least partly because it was built on a 
site sloping steeply to the east, so that 
a basement storey had to be added. (Mr 
Beaver relates how a toilet roll manu¬ 
facturer of the day advertised the length 
of his product with a drawing of a man 
holding one end on top of the palace 
with the other end touching the ground ) 

The palace remained in Hyde Park 
until 1852. It was then sold and re-crea¬ 
ted in vSydenham by the summer of i8‘j4, 
although the opening was very nearly 
delayed by the need to placate a power¬ 
ful group of agitated clergymen who 
demanded plaster fig leaves on all the 
classical statues. There it stood until 
1936; Mr Beaver’s fascinating book 
ends with dramatic photograjihs of the 
blazing palace and the iron ruins of the 
nave after it had been destroyed by fire. 
Only Brunei’s ■water towers survi'ved 
into the 1940s, when they were destroyed 
becau.se it was thought that they would 
act as landmarks for enemy bombers. 
Mr Beaver laments this, and the design 
of die National Recreation Centre that 
now stands there—^and, if only out of 
sheer nostalgia, it hard not to agree 
with him. 



Harvey : opponent of appeasement 

MILITANT MANDARIN 

The Diplomatic Diaries of Oliver 
Harvey, ig37-ig40 
Edited by John Harvey. 

Collins. 448 pages. 63s. 

Oliver Harvey, later Lord Harvey of 
Tasburgh, was Anthony Eden’s Princi¬ 
pal Private Secretary at the Foreign 
Office from 1936 to 1938, when Eden 
resigned in protest against Chamlierlain’'S 
policy of appeasement of Cemiany and 
Italy. Harvey carried on under Halifax 
until 1939, when he went as Minister 
to the Pans erribassy He rejoined Eden 
later at the Foreign Office and consu- 
mated his career as Ambassador in Pans 

This volume, published under the 
thirt'vi year rule, is the first of a projec¬ 
ted pair covering Harvey’s diary up to 
Its close in April, 1946 It shows Harvey 
as a passionate critic of Chamberlain’s 
policy and one of the major influences 
liehind Eden’s resistance to Chamber¬ 
lain and the majority of Chamberlain’s 
cabinet Thus these diaries are a very 
interesting and revealing instance of a 
senior member of the Civil Service at 
work, committed heart and soul to a 
particular policy in which he happened 
to believe and promoting that policy by 
every possible means of argument and 
intrigue. 

Harvey’s career at the Foreign Office 
resembles William Tyrrell’s. Tyrrell be¬ 
came in 1907 Crey’s Principal Private 
Secretary and ended as Ambassador in 
Paris. He too, as a member of die 
“ Hardinge crowd ” along with Bertie, 
Nicolson, and Crowe, was a great expon¬ 
ent of appeasement, pre-1914 branei. The 
parallel becomes at moments quite start¬ 
ling. Tyrrell himseM appiears in these 
pages (he was, exldly enough, film cen¬ 
sor, and did not die until 1947) still 
urging a forceful stiffness into British 
policy very much in the old style. And 
' Continued on page 5/ 
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Increase the effectiveness of the 
man on the beat. His safety — his most 
effective deployment. 

The police and 'Pocketfones' go 
well together. For instant a\d—instant 
warning - instant movement — are all 
within fingertip reach. 

Today, as every day, the 
responsibility of leadership 
demands that you choose the best. 
And being best is a Pye tradition. 



Where do all the best 
businesses gio 
to sell themselves? 


They advertise in 'Fhe Daily Telegraph, and that’s the lowest co.st anywhere among the 
They know that many more ‘A’ class men national dailies.* 

read The Daily Telegraph than any other For further information, please contact. 
qualitv daily newspaper. 44" <, 170,000 of J. Denholm, .Advertisement Manager, 

them The Daily Telegraph costs under 3/- The Daily Telegraph, 135 Fleet .Street, 
per thousand per column inch to get at them London EC4. 






“Oh, don’t bother me,” 

said the Duchess; “I never could abide figures!” 


On the other hand, people who've taken out an Equity & Law 
with profits policy seem to have a deep and abiding respect for them 
As a case in point, in 1945 a man aged 29 took 
out a with profits policy with Equity & Law for an annual premium of £100 

When his policy matured earlier this 

year he received £6,101 which was almost double the maturity value of 
£3,141 illustrated at the outset. Although he expressed no inclination to 
refuse this extra amount, he did express an interest as to why it had 
happened. The answer we gave him is the answer we'd give to anyone who 
took out a with profits policy with us. We have 1 25 years of investment 
experience behind us and this is just another instance of how that 
experience doubly paid off for one of our policy holders. 



Equity & Law 

Specialists in Life Assurance 


Equity & Law Life Assurance Society Limits, 20 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London WC2A 3ES 





It’s only 


mo 


A cool few billion going 
up in smoke. But the project 
is finally getting off the 
ground. Michael Donne is 
there, reporting on the event 
and its implications in the 
Financial Times. 

Michael Donne, Aerospace 
Correspondent. His shrewd 
observations on aviation have 
earned him high respect in 
the Industry. He was on the 
first passenger flight of the 
Jumbo and a whole 
generation of big jets and 
other aircraft. 

Our man on aviation. Our 
man on the moon? 

Foi*ward-looking writers 
like Michael Donne give the 
Financial Times its vigorous 
assessment of what’s new 
in the newer sciences- 
aerospace, cybernetics. 




cryogenics, ecology, micro¬ 
electronics, tribology. New 
processes and new products 
are regularly featured on our 
Technical Page. Whom will 
they benefit? Who will feel 


the pinch? What will they 
cost? How will th^ affect the 
economy? At the Financial 
Times, we present the 
information and predict the 
trends. 

And we go deep into 
politics and far into world 
affairs to bring you the facts, 
first hand. 

We seldom take sides or 
promote particular opinions 
on fashionable issues. We 
judge the issues of the day on 
their merits. 

This independent outlook 
and wide perspective on the 
world is why the Financial 
Times is the authority. The 
arbiter of decisions for the 
buyers of the world. And why 
top minds are 
open to it. 
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SECURITIES 

Gos«rnm«nc guarsni** deposit 


ESTABLISHMENT EXPENSES 
Lets Depiecietien 

F-URNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Less Deprocietion 
AVAILABLE FUNDS 
CmH in Hend 
In Bank* fHemel 
In Benks (Foreian) 
COMPANIES REINSURED 
Current accounts 
Marine hluM Business 
Aviation Business 
DEBTORS FOR PREMIUMS 
Direct business 
Reinsurance acceptances 
Aviation Insurance 

PREPAID TAXES 

SUNDRY DEBTOR ACCOUNTS 
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CAPITAL 

Share cepicvl —SO 000 shaiet at 
024 each 
RESERVES 

Ordinary Reserve 
Eetrjorainary Reservr 
Special Reserve (Oeval > 
TECHNICAL RESERVES 
(MARINE) HULL BUSINESS 
Reserve fer Unevpired Risk. 
Reserve for Outstanding CIsims 
TECHNICAL RESERVES 
(AVIATION BUSINESS) 

Reserve for Uneitpired Rials 
Reserve fer Oucscending Claims 
SHAREHOLDERS DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNT FOR CONTRIBUIION 
TO THE CAPITAL S INCREASE - 
REINSURERS 

(MARINE HULL BUSINESS) 
Credilar Accounts 
Less Debtor Asrounct 
REINSURERS 
(AVIATION BUSINESS) 

Creditor Accounts 
Lets Oebeer Accounts 
COMMISSIONS DUE 
TAXFS PAYABLE 

SUNDRY CREDITOR ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE DIVIDENDS 
DIRECTORS’ FEES 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Balance carried forward 
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YfesjSO far 
ifi been a good 
year for fires! 
But you can make 
sure tnat every 
yearisagood 
year for you 



PEARL 


assurance ft 

is concerned with PEOPLE 

It looks after the unlucky, and brings peace of 
mind. SECURITY and PROFIT, to millions of 
policyholders through a first class organization 
of local Representatives 



Face the future 
with 


All you have to do is install a Matthew Hall 
sprinkler system. This will extinguish your present 
fire hazard and can result in reductions in 
premiums and other benefits sufficient to pay for 
the installation in three to five years. 

We have designed and installed complete fire protection 
systems in public and commercial buildings and factories 
of every shape and size. They are still standing. 
Telephone or write for our brochure. 



Mechanical Services Ltd. 

Air conditionmg—Heating—Sanitation — Electrical 
and Fire Protection Services. 

Matthew Hall Hous^ iot-io8 Tottenham Court Road, 
London WiA iBT Telephone: 01-636 3676 
also at: Belfast, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester & Australia 
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Why include the tax man 

in your will? 


If vo'j think vOLi nrc going to he 
worth £10,000 or more on your 
death, a large part of what you leave 
could go to the tax man in estate 
duty. A huge and unnecessary 
burden on your family. 
Properly arranged Life Insurance 
can offset the burden. 
No two people's situations are the 
same It takes an expert to help you 


decide what course of action to take 
Your broker is that kind of expert. 
So are the Phoenix 
Contact either 
01 them. It s your 
duty. Don't leave 
it to the tax man. 

PHOf NiX ro ITD 

DEPT cs -a s Kiwr, william ttrclt 
LONDON ECA or your locnloHice 







Insurance under the Tories 

It will not be the age of fun, but the age of the technician 


Four vveeks ago today, as the election 
results flowed in, insurers had grins on 
their faces. But why ? What difference 
does it make to them ? 

To some extent they were merely influ¬ 
enced by the views erf those with whom 
diey spend the most active 40 hours of 
the week, week after week, year after 
year. The sort of people attracted into in¬ 
surance (as with the City, industry and 
accountancy) come from two streams : 
public school men from families with a 
bit of money, but who are not, by tem¬ 
perament, intellectuals ; and self-made 
grammar school and lesser public school 
types who have started at the bottom 
and made good The second type pre¬ 
dominates in the insurance companies 
(and the clearing banks) , the first type 
at Lloyd’s (and the merchant banks), 
though by no means overwhelmingly so 

'But now this traditional picture of 
the City IS changing The self-made 
man tends to have a degree (at least if 
he is of future upper management 
calibre), together with the aspirations 
and opportunities that go with it ; he 
is not content to start at the bottom. 
Meanwhile much of the routine clerical 
work IS being swept away, to be done 
by computers and that uthei recent 
arrival on the scene the woman And 
the high class public school man, with 
his charm and ease of manner, and 
his array of rich family friends and 
club memberships, is less useful than 
he once was, unless he can quickly 
acquire the expertise and adaptability 
that is now called for. Well-entrenched 
he still is, but his dominance is declin¬ 
ing. And even in insurance revolutions 


occur occasionally, at Fenchurch Hold¬ 
ings (the quoted Lloyd’s brokers) last 
year. Insurance men still vote Tory 
—but because insurance men today are 
Heaths and Keith Josephs rather than 
Macmillans and Edens. 

But some of the insurers’ cheerfulness 
IS more calculated : they reckon the 
Tories are less likely to interfere with 
their business—less likely, say, to refer 
motor insurance premium rates (now 
rising sharply, for good reason), to die 
Prices and Incomes Board, or worse. And 
tbey are unlikely to resurrect the Cross¬ 
man wage-relat^ pension plan. Never¬ 
theless, the industry (and, even more, the 
stock exchange) may have over-reacted 
here. The insurance industry has not 
suffered at all from 5^ years of Labour. 
In spite of many precedents from less 
enlightened countries, insurance motor 
rates were never tampered with. Had 
Mr Heath, the one-time extinguisher of 
resale price maintenance, remained at 
the Board of Trade in 1964, then the 
restrictive practices of the /ire insurance 
industry might have been put under the 
Monopolies Commission microscope 
more promptly than in fact happened 
under Labour, and the resulting action, 
with the Tones back, may now be more 
vigorous when the commission reports. 

Even on pensions the last word may 
not have been heard yet. The life offices 
were highly fortunate in having to 
deal with Mr Crossman, as they them¬ 
selves recognised. One has only to 
remember the incompetence of Mr 
Callaghan’s exercise m tax reform, or 
the shambles and confusion that sur¬ 
rounded the creation of the Land Com¬ 
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mission or the enfranchisement of lease¬ 
holds to realise that the Crossman pen¬ 
sions bill was a well-prepared and 
thought-out piece of legislation, master¬ 
minded by a capable and open-minded 
minister with a full grasp of the 
labyrinthine technicalities involved. 
To the pensions industry (and for that 
matter to The Economist) the Crossman 
bill was misconceived for two reasons : 
It did nothing to alleviate the problems 
of poverty in old age today, while prom¬ 
ising appreciably higher pensions for the 
present working generation tomorrow ; 
and It would have caused economic 
damage by stunting the flow of savings. 

Nevertheless, under Mr Heath’s and 
future governments the tide of state 
welfare and social security is going to 
rise further. Even countries like 
Sweden and Canada, with highly devel¬ 
oped life assurance industries, also have 
wage-related state piensions schemes, on 
a far more significant scale than the 
British Boyd-Carpenter one. Others 
(eg, Switzerland, see page xxxv) may 
.soon follow. And in the unlikely pos¬ 
sibility that Sir Keith Joseph moves 
towards means-tested pensions, this too 
could have a harmful impact on incen¬ 
tives to save for old age (and so on 
demand for occupational pensions and 
life assurance), as Australian experience 
has shown. 

In fact the British insurance industry 
has always been far readier to concede 
the inevitability and even the desir¬ 
ability of continual state advances in 
the pensions and welfare field than have 
insurers in, say, Germany. They have 
recognised that their field is the gap 
between the continuously rising floor of 
state provision and the continuously ris¬ 
ing ceiling of what richer citizens want 
to spend privately or in groups. But even 
without Mr Crossman the floor is cer¬ 
tainly going to rise further in the igyos. 
Specifically, once the finances of the 
present state pension scheme have been 
put on to a more rational footing, some 




sort of Tory Grossman scheme is likely 
to emei;ge with, probably, more adequate 
provision for contracting out. 

On wider issues, the insurance indus¬ 
try succes^ully managed to keep itself 
out of politics It did not even protest, 
for example, over the principle of the 
1965 Callaghan tax changes, even 
thougb the change to corporation tax 
severely out back shareholders' net 
prolhts, and so funds available for 
plough-back. Wisely it pressed only (and 
successfully) for a special concession to 
recognise the special status of portfolio 
investments that the insurance compan¬ 
ies are compelled to maintain overseas 
to support their business. This non- 
pohtical stance has paid off and should 
be maintained 

In a woolly nutshell, insurance men, 
in common with other City and busines.s 
executives hope that the Tory govern¬ 
ment will herald a period of greatei 
rewards and incentives for individual 
enterprise. Not the enterprise of the 
ICIs of this world nor even the Com¬ 
mercial Union's, but of the individual 
wsth ability and ambition who wants 

Table 1—^Ten years' trading* (£mn) 



to get on. By this they mean, irrst and 
foremost, rates of personal tax, which 
the Tones hope to cut. It is therefore 
a good moment for insurance boards of 
directors to see just what they have 
been doing lately to ensure that enter¬ 
prise and ambition are adequately 
rewarded and encouraged 

Here there is progre.ss to roport. I’he 
Commercial Union has introduced an 
executive share option scheme It has 
also broken completely away from the 
age-related salary structure that has 
long cliaracterised the industry The 
PIB report on the General Accident 
salaries, published in 1967, revealed just 
Ikav primitive these used to be, with 
salanies rising typicallv by annual steps 
of about £30 to maxima ranging from 
£1,015 to £1,550 for all but the few 
most senior and aged executives. The 
General .\ccident was never among the 
most progressive compianies in this res¬ 
pect, and, no doubt, competition foi 
able insurance men is less severe in 
Perth them in London And there has 
been some progress since 1967, in all 
contpanies. Even so incentives and 


rewards in insurance companies (as dis¬ 
tinct from brokers) are still abysmally 
poor. For this reason, the incursion of 
Mr Clive Jenkins into the insurance 
trade umon held (see page xxxviii) may 
prove a blessing in disguise. 

Insurance salaries are low not only 
by British standards, but also by the 
standards of the world insurance indus¬ 
try, of which London is supposed to be 
the centre. This fact is quickly apparent 
to foreign insurers and customers, 
reflected, as it invariably is, in insurance 
executives’ standards of living and 
indeed in the calibre of the men them¬ 
selves. “ When I teW my continental 
insurance contacts what British insurance 
men are paid, they simply do not believe 
me," .says one foreign insurer. 

But the age of Mr Heath is not on'by 
going to be, one hopes, an age of higher 
rewards for the able and ambitious. It 
will also be the age of professional com- 
pietence. At the Swiss Reinsurance com¬ 
pany there are w'hole departments of uni¬ 
versity graduates, calculating risks. How 
many British companies cuuid say that ? 
Or this “ There is nobody on our 
management who has not been on a 
management course, with periodic 
ref resher courses ” 

This survey has argued before that 
British insurance needs more genuine 
professionalism and less phoney profes¬ 
sionalism to stop making a fetish of 
ponderous and long outmoded pro¬ 
cedures and obscure mumbo-jumbo— 
not just in polity workings, and not 
just m the insurance comparwes , Lloyd’s 
and the brokers are just as much to 
blame. The now professionalism that is 
needed has two sides to start regard¬ 
ing insurance as a business, to which 
normal comniercial and managerial 
techniques are applicable, and to stop 
regarding underwriting as a job for 
amateurs The technology of this indus¬ 
try consists of the correct rating of risks , 
as such It needs a scientific approach, 
with due attention being paid to research 
and development. Towards this new 
professionalism, insurance companies 
have begun to move. Indeed it was this 


Head offices of yesterday (PhoenixJ and tomorrow (Commercial Union) 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 


1968 

1969 

Non-Hfe premiums 

7506 

805.8 

838.3 

887.7 

963.8 

10428 

1110.6 


1^.6 

1499.3 

Expense ratio (a) % 

Underwriting piionts from 

38.5 

386 

38.4 

38.5 

37.7 

37.0 

36.9 

36.2 

35.2 

3S.2 

Pine businaaa 

3.4 

3.3 

-10.0 

-232 

- 60 

- 7.0 

3.4 

6.3 



Acodant buainaaa 

3.8 

1.8 

2.3 

-11.9 

-12.1 

- 6.3 

- 4.8 

6.2 



Marina departments 

41 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

1.9 

- 4.3 

- 3.2 

- 4.7 

1.4 

Total underwriting profits 

11 3 

10.2 

- 2.7 

-302 

-13.3 

-11.4 

- 57 

8.3 

-18.1 

-34.6 

Life department profits (b) 

24 

1.9 

2.2 

30 

4.7 

3.9 

62 

7.6 

8.6 

13.7 

Net trading profits (c) 

- 10(d) 

- 6.1(d) 

-12.2(d) 

-272(d) 

-17.8(d) 

-19.3 

-12.0 

1.7 

-19.6 

-28.0 

Investment income (e) (f) 

29.4(f) 

34.0(f) 

36.6(f) 

38.1(f) 

41.0(f) 

69.1 

73.0 

80.5 

90.3 


Equity earnings (net)' 

Cost of dividends (f) 

284 

27.9 

24.3 

100 

232 

29.7 

40.8 

61.7 

630 

69.9 

20.8(f) 

21.9(f) 

23.5(f) 

239(f) 

23.9(f) 

39.7 

39.6 

42.8 

46.0 

610 


•By the olheer included in Teble 2 (e) Fire end eccidenl depertmenu (bl S hereholdert’ propmtien d surplus (net ol tec) tom Ide, ennuity end eepiiel 
fdtmpttott (cf from »ll dopBrtm^ntt. oft9r ponsten provtatonM (d) Afttr-nji ( 9 ) from non>ri/« 9»»9t9 (t) N9$ untti 1964. gross thorooftsr 
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movement, such as it was, that was 
partially respon^ble for the motor 
insurance fiasco last year (see page xiii). 

Instead of regarding insurance as a 
utility that people have to buy, imur- 
ance companies are increasingly coming 
to see It as something needing to be 
packaged and sold at a competitive 
price, entailing competition on |mce as 
well as service. In this respect they are 
way ahead of continental insurers, 
including the relatively progressive Swiss 
(see page xxxv). Yet in 1969, the first 
year of freedom from the motor insur¬ 
ance tariff, the results were disastrous, 
not because maiiceting is a nonsense, nor 
'because price competition is bad, but 
because the underwriting was all wrong. 
So It IS important that the companies 
that are tr^ng to 'become marketing- 
oriented draw the right conclusion. 
Sirriilarly the companies that have been 
trying hardest to cut expense ra'tios, like 
the Commercial Union, are now recog¬ 
nising that cost-cutting cannot in prac¬ 
tice go very far, while the scope for 
improving rating and claims ratios may 
lie far greater, for the same input of 
managerial effort. 

It is high time British underwriters 
paid more attention to the theoretical 
side of the rate^4ixing business The latest 
motor insurance fiasco is only one dis¬ 
aster that could have been avoided by 
proper thought and research in advance 
What about those hurricanes in America 
which, time and again, have been used 
to justify bad American results, regular 
though their occurrence is, and even 
thou^ the losses contimie even when 
there are no hurricanes of note ? Has 
anybody worked out at alll scientifically 
the incidence of hurricanes and how 
much needs to be allowed for annually 
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Crossmen: on top of his sub/eet ? 

to meet the cost over the long term ? 
(To be fair, the catastrophe funds now 
set up by the Royal and the Commercial 
Union suggest that the first steps in this 
diiection are beir^ made). And what 
about those ri^ng injury awards, which 
are repeatedly throwing insurers’ 
accident accounts into the red ^ Isn’t 
it reasonable to assume that the rise 
will continue, and that further increases 
should be allowed for as premium rates 
are set ? And what about that other 
new and unexpected phenomenon, 
inflation ’ Can’t this be allowed for too? 

To take one example ; after the war, 
tlie Svriss Reinsurance (which, as a 
reinsurer, suffers for more severely from 
inflation than do direct insurers), intro¬ 
duced an index clause into its reinsur¬ 



ance agfreements. Under this its liability 
was ‘i^uced (and the liability of die 
direct insurer increased) by the amount 
by which inflation had inflated claims 
costs since the beginning of each con¬ 
tract. London insurers and reinsurers 
considered this an outrageous pnactice. 
Yet recently some Lion’s reinsurers 
have followed suit, causing an outcry 
in the process. But .bhis is the obvious 
way to adapt the traditional reinsurance 
contract to inflationary conditions. 

To .take another example : there are 
nowadays an increasing number of 
manufacturing processes involving 
plastics; insurers are now having to 
meet fairly large claims where mamin- 
ery and other metalwork has been 
corroded by plastics fumes ; this was a 
risk they h^ no idea they were running, 
a'hhough of course the customers knew. 
Yet any qualified engineer could have 
told them. With technological progress 
there are going to be a multiplying 
number of unexpected hazards of this 
kind, which can only be foreseen in 
advance and allowed for if insurers equip 
themselves with the appropriate tech¬ 
nical expertise. In other words not only 
do they need to use their statistical 
information more imaginatively ; they 
need to employ engineers too. This is 
the age of the technician. 

This new theoretical approach to 
insurance may look more continental 
than British. Even in the age of the 
technician, the London underwriters 
have invaluable strengths. In the words 
of one continenta'l insurance manager, 
“ I am continually amazed by the abil¬ 
ity of the London underwriter to 
* assess ’ the right rate for a single 
isolated risk.” And that, when the chips 
are down, is what insurance is all about. 


Table 2—insurance ewninga and cflvidende, 1969 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 


£mn 

Cmn 

£mn 


£mn 

£mn 

fimn 


£mn 

£mn 

s. d 

% 

Commercial Union 

344.7 

- 4.4 

22 


23.6 

5.6 

15.9 

1.3 

34.7 

162.7 (a) 

55 6 

51 

Eagle Star 

79.3 

- 8.2 

4.1 

- 4.1 

7.4 

-1.4 

4.7 

13 

83 

79.0 (a) 

67 0 

38 

General Accident 

186 0 

-11.2 

1 8 

- 9.4 

12.2 

-0.8 

3.6 

0.7 

18.9 

e6.0§(8) 

17 6 

6.8 

Guardian Royal Exchange 

1782 

- 4.0 

1.9 

- 2.1 

12.3 

3.0 

73 

1.3 

17.9 

71.5 (a) 

29 9 

6.0 

Noiwich Umbn 

593 

- 1.3 

— 

- 13 

20 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

63 

11.3 

2i'’>0 


Phoenix 

aevB 

- 2.8 

1.8 

- 1.0 

6.1(c) 

3.0(d) 

0.7 

4A 

1.6 

83 

46.4 

Prudential (f) 

47.0 

04 


0.4 

1.4 

2.1 

1.6 

4.9 

T23 (a) 

27 6 

3.7 

Royal 

372A 

- 8.4 

1.2 

- 73 

273 

4.7 

15 3 

1.6 

37.6 

189.0 (a) 

42 6 

6.4 

Sun AINance and London 

147.6 

- 1.8 

0.7 

- 1.1 

8.7 

1.6 

6.1 

1.2 

16.0 

72.0S(a) 

63 3 

6.6 

Total isee 

1,499.3 

-41.7 

13.7 

-28.0 


15.3 

599 

13 

1623 

696.1 



1968 

13KB. 

-28A 

8.9 

-19.6 


17.0 

63.8 

13 

141.9 

787.1 



1986 

1.110B 

-17.1 

6.1 

-120 


203 

40.8 

10 





1964 







23.1 

0.9fe1 





1969 

7013 
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25.6 

1.6(a) 
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Underwriting masochism 

It was their own fault 


Last year non-life underwriting lost 
insurance companies more money than 
ever before—more even than in 196'^ 
which was itself the worst year since 
the San Francisco earthquake It is 
already clear What did the damage 
The outbreak of price competition in 
liritish motor 'insurance, following the 
ending of the tariff in December, 1968, 
turned a profit of £3 million into a 
loss of £15 mil'lioii on .this class of 
business, for all British Insurance 
Association member companies The 
figures in table i (page x) cover the 
'bulk irf the business o'! the BIA com¬ 
panies, and it is easy to see that this 
£18 tni'llion turniound explains most of 
the £23 million detci loration in total 
fire and aicident underwriting losses 
Luckily for shareholdcis, underwriting 
deficits in America were about the 
same as in iq68 and buinpei investment 
income cos'ered the inodcstls higher 
dividends that most companies paid 
for 1060 Apart from then self- 
influ ted inotoi insurance wounds, 
insurers have been suffering also from 
the more intractable piolilem of 
atcelerating inflation in nearh all 
industrialised countries When prices are 
rising fast profitable underwiiting is 
well-nigli impossible no matter h(»w 
W'ell .idrmriistrative costs are contained 


Property insurance 

Last vear fire damage m Britain rose 
20 per cent to £120 million Tins sear, 
cunousK, losses are down shaipU 
with the total foi the first five months 
20 pel cent below iqhct R\eii so 
premiums for 'industrial and com¬ 
mercial risks are belatedly being 
increased The cream of the pioperts 
insurance business is, however, private 
house cover Here the rc-c ent demise 
of the tariff will assuredly hot up 
competition, although msuiers mav 
have learnt a lesson from their 
disastrous experiences with motoi 
insurance 

There are other prctblems Theft is the 
biggest of these But last vear it intensi¬ 
fied As the c hart overleaf shows, not 
only did household thefts contimue to 
iiuiunt at then already alarming rate, 
but thefts from industrial and commer¬ 
cial customers turned up too This is 
particularly disturbing as improving 
security has held thefts from business 
premises on a steady downtrend since 
iqfi-,, an improvement that had been 
partially offsetting the deterioration in 
the personal category Thefts of goods 


in transit—one of'thieves’ favourite fields 
nowadays—have also been climbing 
ominously. 'I'he on'ly bright spot m fact 
'IS cash in transit, which has been held to 
a 10 per cent .growth over four years, 
thanks to improved security 

Liability risks 

Insurance against third partv and 
other legal liabilities was clistinctlv 


unprofitable in Britain last year Claims 
were numerous and the cost of meeting 
them has been cbmbmg steeply. 
Interest on damages is a new factoi 
tliat will push claims costs up furthei. 
It IS always the biggest claims that 
take longest to settle and foi which the 
interest cost factor wil'l lie most 
burdensome And a high proportion of 
an insurer’s total claims costs is 
represented bv the small number of 
really large damages claims f’or 
liabi'litv risks, as for other blanches 
of insurance, higher prenmiiti.s are 
inevitable Meanwhile insurers aie 
having to Icxit the lull 


insurance Diary 1969-70 

<969 

July 

— ^Coininittee of Lloyd's entertains hrst-e\'ei woman lunch guest, 
Mrs Barbara Castle 

August 

— Airlines mutual insurance plan hits problems in Switzerland. 
Starting date postponed a veai to January, iqyi Decided to 
insure 40% of each risk 

—I'mon of Insurance Staffs’ hi.st-evcr “ industrial action " (le 
extend lunch breaks ( hi) at ( Juardian-Royal Excliange for 
non-con.sultation on key issues 

—^Ilurncane Claiiiille, K coast USA, costs companies £r, mn 

September 

-Lloyd’s opens first motor repair centre 
— Karthqfiake, (’.ape Provirue, South Africa, costs I’K market 
£() mil 

—(Joiisimiei CouiK il magti/me I'iuus discloses one third of 
households have no insurance 

November 

—.Stx'ond pensions white paj>cr, on abatement terms 

December 

— Opening of motor repair reseaich centre at Thatcham 

Sinking of supertanker Marpessa costs I'K insurers £4^ mn 

- -Derision to scrap household insuiancc tariff in iqyi 

>97® 

Januar>' 

— First tiansatlantu junilxi jet flights 

-Ooinnions .seiond reading of National Superannuation and 
•Social Insurance bill 

February 

—Hoard of Trade stops tiadiiig bv Midland Noitbein & Scutti.sh 
--( lovernment to pav sonic boom damage for Concorde test 
flights , most BI.'\ members to exclude some boom damage 
from most policies 

March 

---BoT removes MNS ban aftei injeelion of capital 
— First case of damages awaid with mteiest 

— W'hite pajiei outlining new' tax lules for (lension schenie.s (later 
embodied in Finance Act) 

--Commercial Union executive ihare option plan 
— 'Fhree c>f Pru’s four stall associations vote to join Mr Cllive 
Jenkins’s union, ASTMS 

April 

— (Yoiiier repoi t urges less sti.it c.ijiital and deposit lules for 
Lloyd’s underwriters 

June 

-.Aiilines’ mutual comjiames ptospeituses issued, b.ised in 
Bermuda, to insure 20”,. of [larticipatiiig airlines' risks 
— I.lovd’s admits foreign women 

— Conservative (loveinment formed will “ ret ast ” Crossmaii 
pension jilans, which had lapseti with last Parliament 

Lloyd's 19(16 figures showed £19 mn loss against £'(8 mn m itifi^ 
Fire losses in 1964 £120 mn, up 20°,,, with seven fires over Ci mn 
each (19(18, four) 

Crtme losses in 1969, £i<)8 mn, up 21%. 

BIA companies lost £15 mn on UK motor underwriting in 1969, 
or 7 3% of premium income 
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Motor insurance 

After barely breaking even in 1968, 
British motor insurance turned very 
sour indeed last year. Claims were 
more numerous and more costly than 
expected. 

A good many of die insurers’ wounds 
were self-inflicted w^en the Bntish 
motor tariff broke up at the beginning 
of 1969 there was a scramble for the 
good risks, with the ex-tariff offices 
paring margins to the bone in an all- 
out endeavour to win back the cream 
of the private car business lost to their 
non-tanff competitors over the years. 
The pace was obviously too hot ; 
recent rate increases across the Ixiard 
speak for themselves For iKime 
companies at least, loss-leader tactics 
proved much more painful than they 
had eiqjected The number of “ good 
drivers ” who were induced to switch 
back to insuring with the former tariff 
companies was relatively small. Now 
that premium rates are gcfing up, for 
the gocxl dnver as well as the bad, even 
this business may now lie lost again 

Overseas business 

For the leading composite insurance 
companies overseas business pre¬ 
dominates, with a laige stake in North 
America I'able 6 on page xxxvii shows 
how difficult it is to make money out of 
underwriting in the United States The 
m-touilt bias there against insurers of 
delayed rate increases is, hmvever, les¬ 
sening (see page xxxvii). Increasingly 
state insurance commissioners are allow¬ 
ing a “file and u.se" basis for motor 


insurance instead Of the protracted pro¬ 
cess of prior approval of rate increases, 
based on already out-of-date experience 
Premiums are raised and justified after¬ 
wards A fxjssible further development 
IS “ no fault ’’ motor insurance where 
liability IS immaterial the insurer pays 
regardless of who wa.s to blame but 
litigation costs aie cut 
l 3 etailed statistics for 1969 in the 
United States are not yet available. 
Underwriting re.sults were apparently 
more or less in line with 1968—which 
was a had year Nevertheless, there 
would, on this basis, have been worth¬ 
while earnings in America, taking invest¬ 
ment income into account Elsewhere 
overseas underwriting has been unprofit¬ 
able overall Ixisses amounted to 2 per 


cent of total premiums, thanks mainly 
to a bad patch in Canada. 

Accounting regulations 

Last year’s accounts of British insurance 
companies reflect for the first time the 
fuller information required by revised 
Board of Trade regulations under the 
1967 Companies Act. The solvency 
rules imposed by this overdue insurance 
legislation have already proved them¬ 
selves Acting with commendable speed. 
Board of Trade officials did thdir sums 
on the Midland Northern and Scottish— 
the Alpha motor insurance group—and 
halted trading until £goo,ooo more 
capital was brought in The new money 
was duly raised, the ban was lifted 
after six weeks and the rest of the 


Table 3—Underwriting experience of 16 British Offices, 1969 
Fire, accident and miscellaneous insurance 




Pramiuma 
£ mn 

Claims 

% 

Expensas 

•/. 

Commiaaion 

% 

incrasaa in 
Raaarvaa 

% 

(•) 

Profit 

£ mn 

V. 

Century 


157 

60 8 

20 9 

18 7 

67 

- 10 

- 61 

Commercial Union (b) 


320.8 

65 7 

16 9 

178 

09 

- 44 

- 1 3 

Co-operative 


233 

59 7 

20 5 

16 8 

29 


0.1 

Cornhill 


150 

60 2 

181 

159 

46 

02 

1 2 

Eagle Star 


69 9 

71 2 

180 

177 

31 

- 70 

-100 

General Accident 


179 5 

68 0 

173 

175 


- 96 

- 6.3 

Guardian Royal Exchange 


1535 

62 5 

186 

170 


- 1.6 

- 0.9 

Legal & General 


15.9 

481 

287 

147 


1.0 

63 

National Employers Mutual (d) 


22 8 

596 

22 9 

144 

106 

- 1 7 

- 7.6 

Norwich Union 


537 

62 9 

34 7 (c) 


50 

- 1 4 

- 26 

Pearl 


11 9 

61 6 

29 0 

153 

01 

- 07 

- 6.0 

Phoenix 


771 

62 9 

180 

172 

42 

- 1 7 

- 23 

Provincial 


13 3 (a) 

74 8 

22 5 


2.2 

01 

0.5 

Prudential 


45 7 

56.6 

233 

144 

48 

04 

0.9 

Royal 


352 3 

66.5 

17.9 

16 7 

1 5 

- 90 

- 26 

Sun Alliance & London 


123 2 

60.2 

20 0 

170 

42 

- 18 

- 14 

.J.l 

1969 

1968 

1966 

1964 

1959 

1.493 5 
1.3993 

1,129 0 

9466 

708 6 

64.7 

63 2 

61 0 

61 2 

669 

184 (M 

18 4 (f} 
195 

19 7 

201 

173 

178 

18 9 

25 

2 £ 

22 

32 

22 

-38 1 
-153 
- 06 
-181 

13.2 

- 2.6 
- 1.2 

- 1.9 

1.9 


I ai Provision for unevpirad naka and unpaid claims 
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Progressive in outlook General Accident is indeed endowment and whole life assurance, 
a giant. As one of Britain's largest composite Here is a company which contributes much to 
insurance companies it sets the highest standards the international reputation of British insurance, 

of service. General Accident covers the whole field In the past ten years its assets have quadrupled, 

of insurance, providing complete security. Protect- And, its annual premium income—now £225 

ing people and their possessions at home, at work, millions—has almost trebled. Of this more than 

at play. £133 millions come from countries outside the 

And it does more. With its successful life com- United Kingdom. Playing an important part in 

panies it protects savings—both corporate and sustaining Britain's balance of payments, 
individual—against the effects of increasing infla- These are the United Kingdom companies that 
tion. With group and personal pension schemes, make up this great insurance complex: 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Limited 
Road Transport & General Insurance Company Limited ■ Scottish Boiler & Genera! Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish Genera! Insurance Company Limited • The English Insurance Company Limited 
The Commercial Insurance Company of Ireland Limited ■ The Ulster Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Yorkshire General Life Assurance Company Limited ■ The Guarantee Society Limited 
The Lancashire & Yorkshire Reversionary Interest Company Limited 
The Yorkshire Insurance Company Limited 

Operating through a network of offices in the British Isles 

World Headquarters: General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 

Branch Offices and Agencies throughout the world 
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The gap widens 



insurance industry breathed a sigh of 
relief Less happily, and more recently 
the Board lias closed down the smaller, 
Carnage Insurance company 

Marine and aviation 

relayed cla'im.s from Hurricane Betsy 
have at last worked themselves out and 
rates have risen to a more realistic 
level Most marine accounts managed 
to show a modest overall profit for the 
1967 underwriting account, ruled off 
last December 

The aviation insuiance maiket is 
expanding fast, and in spite of the air¬ 
lines' projc< ted self-insurance scheme 
there seems to he no problem over 
providing cover for the jumbo jets as 
they come into sers'ice Tfilis is fiecause 
aviation underwriting lately has lieen 
relatively piofitafile The big unknow'n, 
however, reniams the crash frequency 
of the jumbo jets Profitability could 


rapidly be upset by a series of nasty 
disasters with, possibly, jumbo-sized 
insurance bills that could theoretically 
exceed $100 million a time. In this grim 
event aviation underwriting could be¬ 
come significantly less attractive and 
coveimg the jumlxis might become 
more difficult This m turn could give 
a boost to the airlines’ own scheme for 
mutual insurance, now due to start 
operating from Bennuda in January— 
that IS, of couise, provided the ait lines 
themselves are not then put off the 
whole idea of aviation underwriting. 

Investments 

.\s in most recent yeais buoyant intome 
from non-life investment has had to 
cover uiideiwritmg losses as well as 
the wherewithal for dividends and foi 
additions to free reserves This slate of 
affairs may be acceptable .sometimies 
but It IS not tenable when under¬ 


writing tosses condmie year after year 
Insurance companies are increasing^ly 
acknowledging this truism. Premiums 
are being raised all round and the 
rate-cutting phase in British motor 
insurance is over, except now maybe 
for the lucrative private house 
fire insurances, particularly of the more 
expensive properties with a sizeable 
premium from each. 

With sky-high interest rates and a 
deflated stock market in equities, 
investment of spare money presents no 
problems—and the expanding business 
of non-life insurers ensures a continuous 
flow of new money for investment as 
reserves are built up for unexpired 
risks (unearned premiums) and for 
outstanding claims. More attention is 
also being paid chan in the early day.s 
of coiporation tax to increasing franked 
income, thus reducing the companies' 
overall tax charges 

Despite the sharp contraction of 
asset values in 1969 as stock markets 
fell back on all fronts, the strength of 
the insurance companies that divulge 
the market values of their assets remains 
imprc-ssive, as columns (9) and (10) of 
table 2 (page xii) clearly show. The 
figures for the remainder will, no doubt, 
prove equally reassuring if and when 
they get over their coyness about dis¬ 
closing the current value of their assets 

Shareholders 

Insurance .shares are a law unto them¬ 
selves. If--and It IS a big if—under¬ 
writing losses could be eliminated, they 
are clearly cheap at present prices It 
IS wishful thinking to imagine that, in 
a highly competitive business, this is 
possible in the short run or probable 
in the long run. No matter how much 
administration is rationalised and 
mechanised, insurers must still employ a 
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lot of people and the 12^ per cent wage 
increase by the Comniercia'l Union is a 
pointer to what is soon to come to the 
other companies Another pointer is that 
for the first year since 1963, there has 
lieen no drop in the expense ratio of 
the companies in table i, despite the 
handsome jump in premium income, 
and continuing reductions in staff 
Inflation hits insurers hard also by 
pushing claims up with premiums 
always lagging behind 

On the other hand, ever increasing 
premium income generates more and 
more investment earnings The gearing 


Industry 'buys much more insurance 
from the commercial insurance com¬ 
panies and underwriters at Lloyd's than 
do private individuals and small traders 
Surprisingly, however, it is still some¬ 
what haphazard in its approach And in 
the past It hiis not alwa>s had inui h 
co-operation from insurers, whose atti¬ 
tude has tended to be one of " take-it- 
or-leave-it.” 

Now the situation is changing 
Insurers, having chalked up underwrit¬ 
ing losses in many aieas in iccent years, 
are generally in no frame of mind to 
launch themselves into new and untried 
forms of cover But they are very much 
more wilhng to tiy to adapt their 
contracts to meet the needs of their 
major customers Inevitably there will 
be friction in many cases, and the larger 
customers of insurers arc ready with 
their criticism that should not be 


INSlilMNCE 


effect of this increase in turnover, 
coupled with rising interest rates, is 
brought out on the third line from the 
Ixittom of the table i and the chart 
above 

In uncertain stock markets there is 
a case for insurance shares, if only 
because the downside Ask 'looks linuted 
and dividend yields are generous. Yields 
on life assurance shares are slimmer (an 
average of 8 jier cent a's against 3.2 
per cent for the composites). But life 
office slvaies 'have proved a ibetter invest¬ 
ment in the past (see top chait on 
page xvii) 


necessary for as much as 35 per cent 
of premiums (and 40 per cent, or more, 
in some cases) to be taken out of the 
pool to meet administrative expenses, 
commission, etc. 

'1 he Association of Insurance Man¬ 
agers in Industry and Commerce 
(Ainiic) can claim for itself some of the 
credit for a new feeling between insurers 
and their customers It now has tdx>ut 
400 members, consisting of insurance 
managers and their assistants employed 
by many of the main buyers of 
insurance—in industry, commerce, loca'l 
government, etc, and believes there are 
at least the same number of potential 
members throughout the country. 

Hitherto only the very largest 
companies 'like Imperial Chemical 
Industries and British-American 
Tobacco had fouad it worth setting up 
their own insurance departments. But 
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one of the consequences of the recent 
flood of industrial mergers has been that 
many of these companies, within a year 
or two of formation, have taken the 
step of centralising the insurances of 
their component parts. This process 
normally entails setting up some sort of 
insurance department, with the task of 
eliminating duplications and gap» in the 
insurance cover the group is buying, and 
ensuring that it is paying the lowest 
prices for the service it needs. 

Not surprisingly these insurance man¬ 
agers tend to be professional insurance 
men, bought from insurance companies. 
At present their status in their new 
companies is frankly low. A survey by 
Awnic in 1968 showed that their median 
salary was under £2,000 then, with 5 
per cent below £1,500 ; moreover, even 
though a fair amount of travel is 
involved, because of low status only 18 
per cent had the use of a company car 
But this IS pethaps not surprising. The 
movement is still m its infancy But 
with the recent push from mergers it 
could glow in two way.s 111 the numliei 
of companies using insurance managers 
(Aimic now reckons that hiring one is 
worth the while olf any company paying 
out more than £25,000 in annual 
premiunis) ; and in insurance managers’ 
responsibility. In America the movement 
is further advanced ; insurance managers 
are now very important officials indeed, 
and have taken to calling themselves risk 
managers. For the insurance market the 
iniplications of this trend are far- 
reaching 

The most obvious of these is that 
hiokers could tend to be by-passed 
Already many big insurance companies 
will quote net preniiuins (le, normal 
premiums less commission) if a big 
customer approaches them direct 
Uproar broke out last year when 
British Leyland and Tube Investments 
did just this, and signed up with the 
Commercial Union. It intensified when 
the panel of experts from several 
insurance companies, headed by Mr Eric 
Orbell, a senior general manager of the 
Commercial Union, recommended 
privately that net premiums should 
become standard practice for laiger 
industrial and commercial customers, 
with the brokers being left to charge 
special fees for the service they give, if 
any. The idea was shelved after squeals 
from the brokers, and the companies and 
the brokers are now not only talking 
again, but talking about how to 
restructure the commission system. 
Meanwhile, however, the competent 
insurance manager can still cut 'his 
insurance costs by going direct. 

But this practice has its dangers. Even 
the most knowledgeable insurance man 
needs the up-to-the-minute advice that 


Why investment income matters 



For companiG^ in table 2 


Risk managers take over 

More and more industrial companies are setting up their own 
insurance departments, and sometimes their own insurance 
subsidiaries. Should insurers and brokers be worried ? 
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In our U.K. Senes the rate of interim 
rc\ersionarj bonus has increased from 
66/—“o to 76 - the terminal bonus of 20‘’o 

being maintained. 

The tabic above shows the elTect of the 
increase in bonus 

The new bonus rate is especially 
applicable to our new ‘Saving with Profit' 
policy which is a short term high yield plan. 
For example (below), a man of up to 35 
investing £10 per month could receive an 
equivalent gross yield per annum of l5.7‘’-o if 
he is a standard rate taxpayer. 
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A sk your Insurance Broker or our local 
office for further details. 


Friend^Provident & 
Century Life Office 

Chief Administration, 7 Lcadenhall St, 
London, E.C.3 Telephone 01-626 45 11 

Group Funds exceed £260,000,000 



Every day mon^ is needed in a million 
different ways. Money that will pay a 
milk bill or help build a bridge. 
Security Express, with their insurance 
brokers and underwriters are dedicated 
to working to reduce the risks that 
beset today’s monetary system. 

They ensure that the money will arrive 

safely, quickly, reliably. Wherever and 
whenever money is needed. Security 
Express are there, meeting the demands of 
today with the techniques of tomorrow. 
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only the competent broker can give. But of highly skilled advice and assistance 

going throu^ brokers means paying only—at least for their commercial 

the commission. Recently commission.s clients, which, for the large brokers, are 
have been bumped up not just by virtually the orily accounts of interest 

inflation, but also because, over and An industrial firm has another reason 
above this, insurers have had to raise for building up its own insurance know- 
rate.N of premium to take account of how instead of relying solely on the 
deteriorating risk factors, While in most broker It should not only be carefully 
cases commissions have remained the weighing up the risks it is exposed to, 

same as a percentage of premium but also weighing up how much of 

Accordingly brokers have been suscept- these risks it can afford to bear itseK, 
ifile to pressure from their customers to perhaps through a “ captive ” insuraiKe 

rebate some of the commission, even company of its own. In this area in the 

though the practice is forbidden by their future, there may be further scope for 

various organisations. industry to save costs. When a 

More significant still, some customers substantial flow of sma'll claims can be 
are already adopting the Oibell panel expected, it is unnecessary for a company 
suggestion of going direct to the insurer, to insure them At the end of the day, 

and hiring a broker as consultant, paying the insurer will want to take in 

a fee that bears no relationship to the premium not only to cover the full cost 

premium involved. Rightly or wrongly of the claims, but also a margin for its 

many big firms suspect that the ow*) administrative expenses and profit 

commission the broker earns from them ^t is often better for a company to 
IS used to subsidise his smaller customers the risk of the lelativelv small 

And rightly or wrongly industrial claims and to insure only for the 

customers suspect that their insurance catastrophes. 

costs are inflated by a duplication of What then has to be decided by a 
administrative work between insurance company is the extent of the self- 
companies and brokers. insurance, and whether it would be more 

At Lloyd’s the broker issues policies, satisfactory to set up a captive insurance 

collects the premiums and pays the company. 'I’hese, of course, need 

claims, in each case on 'behalf reinsurance facilities Plenty of interest 

of the underwriters. But companies is lieing shown in “ captives ” Industrial 

sell not only flirough brokers, groups are being oflfered a package deal 

but also, unlike Lloyd’s underwriters, under which the company has a captive 

through agents and directly. So they insurance compan> set up and 

are geared up to do this administrative administered for it in Bermuda by con- 

work too Fortunately insurers therm- sultants, and is given detailed guidance 

selves are already talking about about What reinsurance is needed and 

getting policyholders to pay premiums where to get it But it is doubtful if this 

to them direct instead of through development will go ver\' far for the 

brokers. If this trend is pushed to its moment. Reinsurers are geared up to 

logical conclu,sion big brokers might be deal with the professional insurer, cap¬ 
able to leduce their staffs substantially able not on'Iy of cariymg risks but of 

by moving from the conduct of large- selecting them too A captive insurance 

scale clerical operations to the provision conipans can often be no more than a 


Lloyd's turns the corner 




Orbell why not come direct ? 

facade fur self-insurance of good nsks 
with the had ones being offered to a 
reinsurer Reinsurers are not that silly 

Instead it is much more probable that 
industry will become increasingly 
sophisticated m deciding what risks it 
will run In the United States, there 
aie some ii.sk managers who weigh 
up risks of a commercial nature as well 
as those that are insurable But it is hard 
to see this trend going very far in 
Britain. For in the last analysis only 
management itself can deride how much 
It will spend to minimise the risks to 
which its business is exposed. The role 
of the insurance manager is to use his 
expertise to advise management on the 
options available. Rather than develoji- 
ing into a high-powered manager in 
his own right, the insurance manager is 
more likely to evolve into something 
more like the management accountant, 
providing progressively more relevant 
and sophisticated facts and figures to 
enable management to take key insur¬ 
ance decisions. This certainly will be a 
vast improvement on the traditional 
system where the amount and type of 
insurances bought depends ujxm the 
whims of ill-informed individuails ivell 
down the management hierarchy. 

Vet even self-insurance has its limits. 
Mr Orbell himself has recently warned 
that insurers will be unable to insure 
industry against catastrophes if they are 
denied the cushion of bread and butter 
business—small clanns and the related 
premiums. And the individual company 
can never be as well placed in assessing 
the t bailees of a particular risk as the 
commercial Insurer, with statistics to 
guide him covering the whole industry, 
other industries and experience in other 
countries. The rise of the risk manager 
will call for adaptability on the part 
of the insurer and the broker, but 
neither is dispensable. 
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27 CLEMENTS LANE LONDON EC4 
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''Winterthur" means International Insurance Service 
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insurance services m practically all European Continental countries 
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The Winterthur Group m 1969 

S wiss Francs 

—Premium income 1471.9 million 

—Investments 3675.1 million 

—Technical Reserves 3630 9 million 


Accident and Casualty Company of Winterthur. 
General Guisan-Strasse 40. Winterthur. Switzerland 
Phone 052/85 Mil. Telex 76232 

•'Winterthur" Life Insurance Company. 
Romerstrasse 17. Winterthur. Switzerland 
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Life assurance compared 

A guide to our regular comparisons of the results of different 
life assurance policies taken out 40, 25 and 15 years ago 


'llie slump on the stock markets has 
made many investors think again about 
conventional life assurance as an invest¬ 
ment. And about time too. The lemming- 
hke rush into equities and equity- 
linked life assurance had already begun 
to dent tire inflow of funds into the life 
offices, which in 1961) was running 5 per 
cent below 1968, at 1^733 million 
(excluding increases in agents’ balances). 
Our quinquennial comparisons of past 
performance and current prosprects will 
therefore arouse even more attention 
than usual The table appears opposite 
in Its usual form after small refinements. 

Columns i to 10 deal with past per¬ 
formance, 1 e witli {xilicies maturing 
now. Of these column 3 shows what 
life offices are paying out this year on 
whole life policies taken out m 1930, 
where the policyholder dies this year 
T<^ performers were Standard Life 
(£7,489), Scottish Widows' (£7,222) 
and Cuardian (£6,512). 

Column 6 shows the lesults of 25- 
year with-profits endowment policies 
taken out in 1945, whi>se holders, hav¬ 
ing survived, are ficing paid out now 
Top scoters Cuardian (£3,183), Equity 
& Law (£3,050) and Standard Life 
(£3,022) 

Column 9 shows how much is being 
[jaid out this year on deaths of people 
who took out 25-year endowment 
policies in 1950 Tops . Equity & 
laiw (£2,229), Ecclesiastical (£2,200) 
and Norwich Union (£2,134). 

Column 10 assumes that these same 
people did nut die but, instead, surren¬ 
der^ their policies, then 15 years old 
Tof) surrender values Ecclesiastical 
(£1,165), Equity & Law (£1,146) and 
Scottish Widows’ (£1,132) 

Columns 11 to 14 look forward They 
apply to people taking out policies now 
Columns 11 and 12 deal with non-proht 
policies, where the policyholder knows 
exactly what he will get for a £50 
annual premium. Column 11 tells how 
much whole life assurance this Will buy 
(Top score Equitable, £4,724). Column 
12 tells the same thing for a 25-year 
endowment policy (Top Equitable, 
£1,976). 

Column 13 repeats the exercise for 
a 15-ycar with-profits policy For the 
same policies column 14 attempts to 
forecast the unknown how much the 
offices will .pay out on these policies 
in 1985, including all the bonuses accru¬ 
ing over the coming 15 years For this 
purpose we have assumed that reversion¬ 
ary bonuses are added on to the suni 
assured annually at the rates now in 


force, and that in 1985 terminal bonuses 
(or the equivalent) will be paid at the 
rates now in force. Top guesstimates 
Norwich Union (£1,323), Crusader 
(£1,310), Equitable (£1,310). 

Terminal bonuses 

Terminal bonuses are the main new 
feature on the life assurance scene since 
1965 (although a few did exist before) 
Traditionally life offices have given with- 
prdfits policyholders their profits in the 
form of reversionary lionuses. Tliese are 
added to the sum assured and pile up 
year by year over the life of the policy. 
But once added on they cannot then be 
taken away, even if die stock market 
slumps, or interest rates hit the floor 
For this reason life offices have always 
been conservative about bonuses, prefer- 
ing to keep a giKid dea'l in hand just 
in case Ovei the years these g<x>d- 
deals-in-hand have mounted up and 
yielded income which has itself swollen 
the profits. 

But in recent years the offices have 
also been well-padded with large capital 
profits on their equity holdings Tradi¬ 
tionally these would have been ignoied 
and merely left to .swell the reserves to 
earn interest for future policyholders. But 
apart from being unfair to policyholders 
now. It put the siffices at >a disadvantage 
in competing with the equity-linked 
pohcy, under which the policyholdei 
IS promi.sed his fair whack of capital 
profits when his policy matures. On the 
ocher hand the life office cannot give 
out capital appreciation to policyholders 
in the form of a reversionary bonus. 
Why not •’ Because the stock market 
might fall later, and wipe out the appre¬ 
ciation—but the levcrsionary bonus 
could not then be taken away So life 
offices evolved the idea of terminal 
'lionuses, le, of adding an extra bonus 
on when the policy is being paid out, 
reflecting the capital appreciation on its 
Ixioks at that time And this can vary 
widely. In December, 1968, the Pruden¬ 
tial had £750 million of investment 
reserves up its sleeve After a year of 
falling stock prices this had been 
slimnuKi down to £500 million. 

These terminal bonuses have been 
included in the figures in the table, 
wherever relevant. They only add to the 
care that needs to be exercised when 
conclusions are being drawn from these 
comparisons. Terminal bonuses will go 
up and down, not^just according to the 
stock market, but according tb the 
office’s own attitude to terminal bonuses. 
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The London and Manchester, to take 
one example, intends that its terminal 
bonuses should iduorb the whole of the 
capital appreciation aj^licable to the 
(Mlicy in question when it matures, at 
least in principle. The Prudential on the 
other hand hopes never to have to cut 
Its rate of tenninal tionus. Other offices 
fall in between these two. 

Guide to the future 
But there are other reasons too why 
these comparisons are only a very limited 
guide to future performance. What has 
been happening between 1945 and 1970 
Is only a limited guide to what happens 
Ijetween now and 1995. Over this 50- 
year period an office’s investment man¬ 
agers will have changed several times. 
And investment expertise is only one of 
sevenal factors affecting an office’s 
performance in our table. Another one 


is what, over the period of the policy, 
has been the split between the office’s 
wiith-profits and non-profits business. The 
higher the proptn^ion with-profits, the 
more people have to share in the profits. 
Another one is how fat the office’s 
reserves were in the first place. Another 
one IS the recent trend of bonuses : 
suppose, for example, an office over the 
last decade has deliberately paid gener¬ 
ous bonuses to improve its standing in 
the ratmgs, even if in the process its 
reserves have stayed constant while 
business has been growing, or even if 
reserves have actually been run down. 
That office’s standing in the ratings will 
certainly have been improved ; but, for 
precisely that reason, its prospects for 
the future will have been dimmed. 

Another factor, which is nearly always 
overlooked, is the special privileges some 
offices give theur policyholders. Many 
old policies give policyholders the right 


to policy kniK at a p refer ibed rate of 
interest, fixed, say, in tfke bahny mid- 
19308. Even today, for etample, poHcy 
loans are often trowed M cheajp rates 
at the office’s discretion.' But the prize 
for the most glittering policy privilege 
goes to the Provident lafe. In all policies 
issued up to 1954 Provident Life policy¬ 
holders had the option of having a mort¬ 
gage at 4^ per cent. Unlike Mr George 
Brown and the 1964 Labour govern¬ 
ment, the Prov^ident Life stuck to its 
pronuse. Even now the option may be 
exercised by those wath policies going 
back to 1934 or earlier. This option 
explains the Provident Life’s relatively 
low standing in our comparisons ' much 
of the policyholders’ gixxlies came in 
the form of the cheap mortgage option 
rather than bonuses 

Despite all these dangers, compar¬ 
isons of past performance are an increas¬ 
ingly important factor in life office 


Table 4—Life assurance comparisons 

Amounts paid out on Hfe policies of annual premium £60, taken out by a man aged 29, at normal rates 


Affloufitt payabi* in 197&—with preftta pelieiaa 


Company 


Atlaa 

Auftralian MutiMl Providant 
Caledon ran 

Clerical Medical and Ganaral 
Colonial Mutual 

Commercial Union 
Co-oporativo 


Ecciaaiaatieai 

Equitable 
Equity ft Law 
Frianda' Provident 
Guardian 
Leqal ft Ganaral 

Life Aaaoeiatien e( Scotland 
London ft Manchaatar 
London Life 
Manna and Ganorat 
Mutual Ufa ft Citiiana 


Wheda Ufa policy 
atartad In 1930 
daath In 1910 


Naw pollelaa atartad m 1070 


16-yaar 

andowmant policy 
with proUtf 


Mutual Ufa ft Citiiana 

National Mutual 

National Mutual of Auatralaala 

National Provident 

Norwich Union 

Paarl 

Phoanix 
Providant Life 
Provident Mutual 
Prudential 


Royal Exchange 
Royal London Mutual 
Scottiah Amicabla 
Scottiah Equitabla 

Scottiah Life 
Scettiah Mutual 
Scottiah Providant 
Scottiah Widowa 
Standard Lifa 

Sun Lift 

United Kingdom Providant 
Waalayan ft Ganaral 
Yorkahira Ganaral Lift 
Yorfcah’Ire 



Pe//e/aa now bmng /aauad normally give unr»Mtnet§d cover H§»rty aft the ofbca# offer battar farms to women, uajuatt 
S yaara yoimpar thaa fftarr aetuaf epa. (at fianmafed on tha basis at current benwa rate# *Pram4rme aaasa at a$i 



I pramiums as ff thay ware 
aaasa at ape 90. 

































































Pensioning yourself? 
Be generous. 


Tax free contributions 
(and really keen terms 
frorn Legal and General) 
inspire generosity! 

II \()u'rt‘ soli otnplovoci or noti-poiisiotiablo, lakt' 
.ulv.itil.i^o ol i;()\ ornnioni t oik ossioiis aiul I and (.'s 
lionusos! (live \ ourst'll solid roliii'iiK'nl iiu omo lor 
a r<.‘lali\ol\ modr'st iinoslnionl: v\ilh lull lax and 
surtax roliol and pi*nsion laxod as <‘arnr‘d incoino. 

()n I and (, c uirtMil Iromisr-s, .1 ni.in startini; al 
'>4 who ( onirihuli'd £100 annuallx would 
ro<oi\o £I04”> a voar al (>">. And j^o on 
1 r‘( oi X inj^ £ I 04 '> a \ oa 1 lor li kO 01 a niini- 
imini ol \oars lor dopond.inis, il lu* 

<li»‘d lu'lorf' ~0) ( onta< 1 I .ind (■ 


LEGAL AND GENERAL 
RETIREMENT 

iRAL PENSIONS make 
life kinder 


c;^ 











Best and worst performances 

In invanigatjons made by The Economist in 1950, 1965, 1960, 1966 and 1970, identical 
policies Have yielded amounts in the following ranges 



Whois IK* MS. 
(ool 3 tabto 4) 

SprMd 

Endowment 
assure noe 
(col 6 table 4) 

Spread 


£ 

C 

£ 

"F” 

1960 

4JSI24IXM2 

1,250 

1,ge»d,664 

334 

1966 

4,436-3,228 

1,206 

1,942-1,660 

262 

1960 

4,892-3,332 

1,960 

2,2S8-<1,e62 

596 

1966 

5,:»3-3.463 

1,900 

2,364-1,656 

709 

1900 

7,489-0,661 

3,82B 

3,183-1,899 

1,284 


competition—partly because other people 
besides The Economist are now rnaking 
them In consequence bonus contpeti- 
tion between the ofBces has escalated. 
At the same time 9o years of steadily 
mounting interest rates have drama¬ 
tically increased life offices’ earnings 
from their invested funds, the more so 
as the enormous holdings of low interest 
gilt-edged stocks they were forced to 
buy in the war and were saddled with 
by nationalisation between 1945 and 
are now maturing with the.funds 
being reinvested at 10 per cent These 
factors explain the figures m the table 
above. Proceeds paid out on similar 
maturing life policies have been increas¬ 
ing steadily since 1950. But the increase 
IS especially sharp since our la.st full set 
of comparisons in 1965 

But for the intending life assurance 
buyer, corKerned with the future, tlie 
choice IS not easy He has three things 
to guide him 

(a) Past performance figures (cols 3, 6, 
and 9), with the limitations we have 
described 

(b) Estimated future performance 
figures (col 14). Tifie difficulty here is 
that bonus rates are constantly chang¬ 
ing and will change many times during 
the Kfe of the piolicy 

(c) Surrender values (col 10), because he 
may liave to surrender his policy in 
mid-term 


What returns ? 

But difficult though it must be to choose 
between the offices the figures in rhe 
big table at least give an idea of the 
sort of returns that can be got from 
buying life assurance. Those in column 
6 show that the investor in a life policy 
investing £50 a year over 1945-70 
would have secured 7 per cent a year, 
net of aH taxes, had his policy been 
w'lth one of the top performing offices 
Even the man surrendering, after 15 
years, a smular policy taken out in 1955 
would have achieved 6 per cent net of 
tax, with one of the top offices in 
column 10 And the projected returns 
for (fhe future for the top offices in 
column 14 are equivalent to 7J per cent 
net. The true returns are actually higher 
than this Life assurance premiums 
qualify for income tax relief , this is now 
worth 16^ per cent of the premium for a 
standard rate taxpayer. But ignoring 
this and grossing up the returns at the 
standard rate of income tax, these be¬ 
come 12 per cent, 10^ per cent and is} 
per cent. If you pay surtax, your grossed- 
up returns would obviously be higher 
still, provided of course, your policy was 
or IS with one of the top jjerforming 
offices. 

I'hese are rhe figures the intending 
purchaser should keep in imnd when he 
considers alternative investments, 
adjusted downwards perhaps to allow for 
the prebabtfity that he is .unlikely to 


be lucky enough to pick one of the top 
performers of the future. In the last 
five years the alternatives have rmiltl- 
plied condderafcAy. There is now a wide 
vanety of hfe assurance-type investments 
around, apart from the conventional life 
assurance pohoies we have been study¬ 
ing here. They are : 

(a) The unit-linked life policy, in which 
the proceeds are actually or notionaUy 
invested in unit trust units. 

(b) Other types of equity-linked pxilicy, 
including one linked to the Financial 
Times industrial ^hare index, and others 
with the premiums invested in a special 
equity fund run by the life office. 

(c) Policies Lnked to property, usually 
with the premiums invested in a unit- 
trust typie fund dl commercial property. 

(d) Building society life policies. Under 
these premiums are invested in building 
societies but, because there is included 
Irfe assurance cover of sufficiently high 
amount, the premiums rank for bfe 
a.sau ranee tax relief 

(e) Ten-year endowment }x>licies 
I'he.se are the shortest conventional poli¬ 
cies that tax rules now allow life offices to 
issue Formerly rhey had the drawback 
that a lo-year endowment policy gave 
too litfle life cover to enable the prem¬ 
iums to rank for full life assurance tax 
relief. Life offices have got round this 
one by throwing in extra life cover 
(which has to be paid for of course), 
so allowing the Whole piemium to 
qualify. After ten years, the investor can 
cash his policy' and start again 

The investor's choice has never been 
so complicated But this consideration is 
Itself a powerful argument in favour 
of the conventional life policy Alone 
.among investors the with-prdfits policy¬ 
holder sub-contracts the whole agony 
not just of choosing and watching his 
stocks and shares, but also of reviewing 
continuously the split of his funds 
between equities, fixed interest stocks, 
property and mortgages 


Table 5—Investment transactions of insurance companies* (Cash paid and received) 



1967 


19681 



19691 


Acquired Reahaed 

Nat Invest 

Acquired Realised 

Net Invest 




£mn 

£mn 

Cmn 

% 

£mn 

£mn 

£mn 

% 

£mn 

Cmn 

Cmn 

% 

Mortgages, and loans 

British Govt and (k>vt guaranteed 

270 

178 

92 

130 

325 

181 

144 

17 6 

485 

285 

200 

2 s.e 

stocks 

British Mumcipai, Overaeas Govt 

1,064 

000 

219 

310 

1,233 

1,114 

119 

145 

1.577 

1.470 

107 

13J8 

and Municripal stocks 

60 

58 

2 

0.3 

73 

59 

14 

17 

67 

91 

-34 

-4A 

Dabenture atocka 

268 

82 


2S3 

306 

90 

218 

26.6 

324 

203 

121 

15j6 

Preference shares 

34 

66 


-4S 

40 

61 

-21 

-2.6 

36 

40 

- 4 

-0J5 

Ordinary shares 

313 

214 


14 0 

595 

370 

226 

27 4 

620 

371 

149 

19.2 

Property 

Cash and assets with less than 12 

119 

24 


13 5 

146 

25 

121 

14 8 

206 

20 

186 

24J0 

months to maturity (and miscell 









50 




investments) 

45 



64 

1 





50 

6J5 

2,193 

1,487 

706 

100J0 

2,721 

1,900 

821 

1000 

3,256 

2,480 

775 

100X> 
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with Scottish Mutual 
you’re on a good thing 

for life 

The Scottish Mutual is among the country's ^ 
top Life Offices whose aim is maximum . , 
cover for minimum premium with 
policies tailor-made to suit you, backed ^ 

by a tradition of sound financial . 
thinking and investment 

But don't just take 
word for it—ask 
Broker 

L:AI|J i 

The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 

Head Office 109 St Vincent Street Glasgow C.2. Tel 041 ■248 6321 



OUR TRADEMARK-FIRST-CLASS SERVICE AND RELIABILITY 

"YUGOSLAVIA" 

INSURANCE & REINSURANCE COMPANY 

KNEZ MIHAILOVA 6 
BELGRADE 


Through our 95 branch offices and offices 
specialising in various classes of business we are carrying out. 


Property and Liability Insurance 
Life Insurance 
Personal Accident 
Marine and Aviation Insurance 


Inland Transport Insurance 
Credit 

All kinds of Reinsurance 


As an internationally minded Company "Yugoslavia " is offering 
Agency services in alt classes of insurance to 
foreign clients and insurance companies 
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Price, Forbes Group 

International Insurance Brokers 

United Kingdom Rhodesia 
Ireland Zambia 
Australia France 
New Zealand Italy 

Canada West Germany 
Republic of Holland 
South Afnta Belgium 

Head Office 

King IVilliam Street House, 

Arthur Street, London E C .4 
Tel 01-626 S432 


THE UNITED FRIENDLY INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

for Life, Endowment. House Purchase, Fire, Burglary. Plate Glass, ele. 



Hond Offico 


42 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD • LONDON, S.E.l 

Telephone: 01-928 5644 

Branches Ihroughoul the Couniry 
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International insurance—Swiss style 

Swiss insurers and reinsurers may be better placed to benefit 
from the seller's market in insurance than their rivals in London 



Style and dignity at the Zurich 

I aie onK tvvci ci)iiiitrn-s in thp 

wiirlcJ vvIikIi coMsi'.lcntlv p.un foreign 
exfh.inge on iiiMirance ac.tivities One 
IS ftiit.iiii The otliei is Swit/erhuul In 
iijfiH the SvMss h,il.inie of {javni"rits 
henehled from iiusiiraine to the tunc of 
Sw I' 1 million (Lzy million), (oni- 

[laretl with Hiitain's titio million In 
relation to |K)|)ul.itioii the Swiss figure 
rornes out at 40 pel hear! arul the 
Ihitish one at Ca (jo per head Some 
tin per lent of the life and non-life 
[iienniims of .Swiss insureis and rein- 
suieis lollies from .diroad, ronipared 
ssitli 40-4", [lei rent for British under- 
wnteis nil hiding I.lovd's On the inter- 
natioiL,il iiisiiiani'e srene, I.ondon's main 
riS4ils. ol loiirse, ,irr* lot.i] 1 oriipanies in 
the loiintiies lonieined But there is no 
iloiiht that 111 Kurope especially its 
priniipal othei inteinational lompetitoi 
IS the Swiss indiistis ovei the whole 
field ivsith certain countries strong in 
paitiiiilar hranches, like flermanv in 
lemsiii.inee) 

()\ei the past five \ears m iiearK .ill 
fields ol msuiance .ind reinsurance, rates 
have tigfitened, the market lias contrac¬ 
ted .iiitl itisui.ince and reinsurance have 
hei onii margin.illv harclei to get To 
si-e whether Britain 01 Sw'it/eilaiid will 
come -fietter out of this pmr.ess, the 


four iii.iin tvpes of intnniational insu¬ 
rance must hist he distinguished 
'I’hcse are 
-.'igency husine.ss 
-local iiranches or subsidiaries 
reinsurance 

serving multinational customers 
.\gcncy IS the traditional wav of 
iiiririiiig iriteni.ilioiial insutance. You 
have a local agent He may once have 
been a merchant who was a friend of 
voiir father-in-law Now his successor 
would [nobablv be ,1 fiill-tmie insuranre 
iiiap, with limited discretion to accept 
risks on vour behalf Other risks he 
would refer to head office He would be 
reniiinerated bv commission, and will 
[iiobablv act for othei companies 
besides vouis 'I his was the wav inter¬ 
national insurance grew up It assumes 
that there is freedom to .sell insurance 
across fnintiers Today on the whole 
there is not There are exceptions, and 
most of them are underwriters at 
I.lovd’s But m general todav, .cn insurer 
must set ii|) a local branch 01 .subsidiary 
which will he subject to ttie rcgulatiotis 
of that country 

lleie too there ate incieasiiig profi- 
lems .More and moie countries not only 
regulate then insuttci.s, but also demand 
deiiosits .Sometimes these deposits can 
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be quite out of proportion to the size 
of a foreign insurer’s business there The 
country is unashamedly forcing him to 
lend it money, pretending that it is 
merely protecting policyholders Some¬ 
times there is a state reinsurance coni- 
fi.iriy, with which a jierceiitage of each 
risk must be reinsured Sometimes there 
IS a state insurance company. Where 
the host government is it.self in charge 
of most of the industriah.sation (with 
money from the World Bank or wher¬ 
ever), then It would almost certainly 
insist that all the new risks would he 
written by the state insurance, leaving 
the foreign insurers with just the pre- 
industriahsation ones. In practice this 
usually leads to e.xtra business for mtei- 
nationa'I reinsurers who hang around 
these state insurance companies like 
j.ick.vls 

These problems, m general, have 
developed since iqiB, and have intensi¬ 
fied since ic)4'i They are a big icason 
whv American insurers have not been 
able to (jstabhsh them.selves on the 
inteinational scene British and Swiss 
insurers, who were .already established, 
h.ive only had to survive 

Whv were Swiss insurers already 
theie ’ Partly for the .same reason as 
.Switzerland is a key banking centie It 
has political and financial stability at 
home and keeps out of w'ars More 
mipoitant, howevei, is .Swit/eHaiid’s si/e, 
or lack of it Just because Switzerland 
needs to import the products of so many 
industries, so, in the industries where it 
IS strong. It has pushed into all parts of 
the world watches, cheinic.ils, electrical 
engineering, fcxxl pniducts And insu- 
r.ince followed Thus .Swit/erkind i.s a 
key centie foi marine insurance, not 
because c»f the barges c-hugging up the 
Rhine to B.isle, 01 because of the sur¬ 
prisingly huge Swiss merchant fle-et 
based on Rotteidam, but because Swiss 
e\port(*is nc-c'clecl m.iiine msiir.ince, too 
.Siinil.ii Iv, hec .lose the' .Swiss weie 
activ'e exporteis, .Swiss insuieis had 
ready tnacle agents in foreign busire.ss 
centres Kven now Swiss insurers rely 
more on getting business direct (through 
agents 01 local offices) than do Totidon 
msureis I’o a gieater e.xtent the I.on- 
cloii underwriter exjrec ts the broker to 
bung It to him, and to him rather than 
anyone c'lse fiecause of the leputation 
of the London m.irket, its security, 
flexibility, and competit'vcness The 
Zurich iiiMiiante gioup opened an 
office 111 (ieiiiiany in 18715, m Sc.uidina- 
V la in 1876, 111 Austria in 1877, in 
I’lance in 1878, m Sjiain in 1879, in 
Holland in t88o, nv the ITnited .States 
III ipij. III Britain in in Clanada 

111 ic»2;j .ind now has offices in more 
esoteric places like .South America 
.^nd once est.ibhslied the Zurich and 
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The 

Scottish 

Lion 

Insurance 

Company 

Ltd 


Underwriting Room 
Marine 

14, Fenchurch Avenue. 
Aviation Lloyd’s Building, 
3/5 Lime Street, 

London, E.C.3 
Telephone: 01-283 3325 


CONSULTANTS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


Please write or call the Pensions Director or the Actuary 

HOGG ROBINSON & GARDNER MOUNTAIN 
(LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED, 

10-11 Crescent, 

Minories, 

E.C.3. 

Tel. No. 01 -709 0575 

A member of the Staplegreen Group of Companies 


PENSION PLANS 

We offer THREE vital services 
to International Companies 


1. IN THE U.K.: A CHOICE of Self Administered 
or Insured Plans We are one of the very few major 
organisations in the U K willing and able to give 
unbiased advice on this technical question, and to 
provide the services involved in either case. 

2 IN EUROPE: EXPERT CONSULTANTS (based 
in London) whose speciality is the establishment of 
co-ordinated pension plans throughout Europe. 

3. WORLD-WIDE: A TRUST FUND for Third 
Country Nationals and other key employees, the 
Fund IS based on the Continent and is managed by 
a leading Swiss Bank of International stature 


In addition to the above services, we have. 

(a) Expert pensions consultants at our branches 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


(b) Other companies in the Staplegreen Group 
throughout Africa and .Australasia who are 
eager to help you. 
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other major Swiss operators overseas, 
like the Hrfvetia and the Winterthur, 
soon outgp-ew their original connections 
with Swiss businessmen and became 
part of the local markets. The Zurich, 
the biggest Swiss direct insurer abroad 
(as distinct from reinsurer), has always 
tended to decentralise, wiith each local 
office having wide discretion and operat¬ 
ing so far as .possible as a local company. 
Apart from the American market, 
British in.surers, however, have traded 
rather on their international names. In 
many cases a British overseas office is 
still run rather like an agency, with 
underwriting still closely supervised 
from London. This is not the whole 
story 'fhere is a third reason why 
Switzerland’s insurance earnings are so 
high its reinsurance industry 

Reinsurance was invented by the 
fiernians. Just as every town in 
(icriiiajiy has its own opiera house, so it 
h.is Its insurance company As industri¬ 
alisation developed, there emerged a 
need for these companies to spread their 
I isks between themselves, and rein¬ 
surance lompanies came into lieing It 
was always different in Britain, where 
the market, with its brokers, was con- 
centiated in London and Liverpool Of 
the an biggest profe.s.sional reinsurers 
in the world six are (jerman and two 
.Swiss 'I’he Swiss professional reinsurers 
have ao pci cent of the whole rein- 
siir.inie market, with four-fifths of this 
slue accountetl for by the Swiss Re, 
Itself about equal in size with tlie 
Munich Re, the biggest German pro¬ 
fessional roinsurer In happier days 
when insurani e was jirofitalile, rein¬ 
surance tended to be more of a social 
thing The direct writer placed his rein- 
siir.mce with reinsurers that he knew 
\ntl diipct writers reinsured a good deal 
with one another, a process known as 
lenprocity But ten years of bad under¬ 
writing losses have changed all this 
RecipnKity has come to mean just 
swopping losses 

In consequence reinsurers have had 
to re-think their ways of doing business. 
Traditionally they have left the direct 
writer to select .the risks and fix premium 
rates ; they have then based their rein¬ 
surance rates accordingly But now they 
are being far more inquisitive about just 
what Is m the bag of risks the direct 
writer is reinsuring with them They 
ai^ demanding that the big risks in the 
hag be reinsured individually (called 
facultative reinsurances), at special rates 
of premium. They have demanded 
higher reinsurance rates, and so 1 Jped 
to force up the premiums charged by 
the direct swmters And when direct 
writers demand reciprocity, they have 
liecome more ins’stent that the busi¬ 
ness they take hack is of good quality 


Thik process has given an advantage 
to the professional' reinsurer like the 
Swiss Re, as againM the direct writers 
writing a degree of reinsurance, like 
the British cxnnppsities. The professional 
reinsurer has always had the disadvan¬ 
tage that he can offer nothing back ; 
he does no diitot writing. Now this 
does not matter' so much. 

For the same reason the reinsurer who 
gets his business through his own field 
staff, touring the world, now gets a 
slight edge on those who have tradidon- 
ally worked through reinsurance bredeers. 
For the bredter’s streng^th hitherto has 
been that he is able to offer a range of 
other reinsurance business to the direct 
writer to take back. This too should 
strengthen the hand of the Swiss Re 
as against IJoyd’s underwriters (who 
are big reinsurers). Only the Mercan¬ 
tile and General, by far the biggest 
British professional reinsurer, looks 
equally well placed because it (as a 
former subsidiary of the Swiss Re), has 
traditionally relied on getting overseas 
business directly, although working 
through brokers in the I..ondon market 
too 

Furthemiuie, companies like the Swiss 
Re, with their more theoretical 
approach, have tended to focus more 
attention on getting the right premium 
rate rather than the Ixindon habit of 
reckoning that, with a balanced hook 
of reinsurance business, all will lie well. 
.So they may fie quicker to adapt to 
the new age where the quality of rein¬ 
surance business on offer vanes so 


The multinational companies are here 
to stay. And the nunriber of them is 
going to grow fast m the remainder of 
this century. Always a man to spot a 
new trend, Britain’s Minister of Tech¬ 
nology m the late Labour govern¬ 
ment, Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
had ordered a special study of their 
impact on the British economy But 
nobody in the British Insurance Associa¬ 
tion is looking at their impact on the 
British in.suranre industry, because 
insurers have .hardly yet realised that 
they will have any impact 'Hus view 
may be short-sighted. 

At some stage or other a multinational 
concern decides to centralise some 
of Its functions, either into the mam 
head office or, if this is in America, 
into a subsidiary head office for Europe 
And insurances are often among the 


widely. Thus the Swiss reinsurers have 
stopp^ reinsuring the fire risks of the 
Swiss cantons’ own joint reinsurance 
corporation, because the rate was not 
ri^t ; it did not pay enough regard to 
the fact that the i^iss cantons’ package 
contained some very big rides not rated 
individually. So the reinsurance was 
placed in London instead. By contrast, 
because of their bad overall worldwide 
experience, London insurers and rein¬ 
surers have been raising rates all round, 
and allowing the Swiss companies to 
pick off some of the juicier bits of 
insurance and reinsurance in the process. 

In the fast changing conditions of 
world insurance today the London based 
insurers have tremendous strengths— 
their pragmatism, their flexibihty, their 
reputation, their contacts, and above 
all—the crucial factor in the risk spread¬ 
ing business of insurance—the sheer 
size of the business they collectively 
handle. But the more theoretically 
minded prcrfessionals in the- other 
insurance centre have their strongpomts 
too, however much smaller their centre 
niav he This article has mentioned two 
of them that their biggest international 
direct insurers are more used to having 
to acclimatise to perverse local controls 
than are British companies and Lloyd’s 
underwriters, with rheir memories of 
the bygone day.s of pax Bntanmca And 
that, at the present stage of the insurance 
cycle—the seller’s market- -the tide is 
running in favour of tlie professional 
reinsurer getting his bus-ness diiect 
Tlic) have a tli.rd stioiigpoint, to which 
the next artule will luin 


functions suitable fur centralisation. In 
other words the multinational concern 
may suddenly deride that from now on 
insurances foi all its European opera¬ 
tions will he fixed up by a spiecial insur¬ 
ances department at European head¬ 
quarters in Brussels, instead of by the 
individual European subsidiaries Yet 
a'ltli.mgh tliev will not fix up their 
own insurances, the European subsid¬ 
iaries will still want service on the spot, 
especially for claims settlement 

For a start it is clear that American 
insuiers will not be able to meet this 
need, at least not for a long while, 
simply because they arc not established 
in Europe In this their jxisition con¬ 
trasts with the biggest American banks 
like Bank of America and First National 
City, which have set up worldwide 
branch networks partlv to cash in on the 


The multinational customer 

Two Swiss insurance companies have quickly adapted to the 
new and special insurance demands of the multinational company 




Where you can insure against hail and avalanches 


special needs of the multinational cor¬ 
poration But setting up bank branches 
in Europe is easier than setting up insur¬ 
ance companies For the time being 
European insurers are best placed to 
take this business, especially where there 
IS a European headquarters interposed 
between the European subsidiaries and 
the parent company. 

Ten years ago the Zurich group, 
recognising these trends, set up a special 
division to deal with multinational com¬ 
panies. Not too much happened at first, 
but activity has picked up sharply since 
1964 or so. The declared aim is to 
provide an insurance service tailored to 
the needs of the multinational concern 
This does not mean that Zurich will 
necessanly expect or demand all the 
insurances of, say, TBM in Europe, or 
all Its employer’s liability insurances, or 
even all its insurances in any one coun¬ 
try. The important point is that it can 
claim to offer a better service just 
because it is operating in all the main 
European countries, with the result that 
Its Zurich head office is familiar with 
insurance laws and conditions in all the 
countries, and can therefore negotiate an 
umbrella contract, while being able to 
offer on the spot .service for moredetailed 
Items of cover and claims service 

This service can be offered at no 
extra cost to the Zurich because its 
chain of subsidiaries are already there 
anyway, viable entities in their own 
right From tjhe techmeal insurance 
angle there are certain other advantages. 
If you are insunng five electronics fac¬ 
tories you will need proportionately less 
reinsurance than if you are insuring only 
one. There are minor administrative 
probleit^b'^Otir manager in France may 
dislike be^g .saddled with the group’s 
electronic^' factory in France at a 
premiung which he, m French condi¬ 


tions, may regard as uneconomic. You, 
sitting in Zurich, will know that the 
premiums your German and Dutch 
managers will be getting from the elec¬ 
tronics factories there will more than 
make up for this. So you will have to 
tell your French manager that the 
underwriting results he turns in will be 
adjusted to allow for this When the will 
IS there, and when the international 
branch network ls there, these problems 
can be surmounted 

Employee benefits 

I'he same is true on the life side 
'I'he case study here is the Swiss Life 
Insurance and Pension Company, known 
m Zuricfi as Rentenanstalt Formed in 
1857 the Swiss Life soon expanded into 
Germany with a licence granted by the 
King of Bavaria It was also active in 
France before the first world war and 
set up a Dutch subsidiary between the 
wars. Then in 1966 it opened a British 
office, whose performance has evidently 
surpassed all expectations For a start 
the London office has found brokers 
bringing It ordinary. life assurance of 
various kinds More important, the 
growth of Its pensions business has been 
highly encouraging And it was foi pen¬ 
sions business that the Swiss Life opened 
up in London Like the ZuriOh it has 
recognised the trend towards the multi¬ 
national company, more accurately per¬ 
haps, the Americanisation of Europiean 
industry Coupled with this is the grow¬ 
ing mobility of personnel across fron¬ 
tiers, within the multinational concern. 
Yet trying to move an employee’s pension 
rights and life assurance benefits around 
from country to country with him can 
cause troulbie So the Swiss Life has 
been quick to see the scope for selling 
employee benefit schemes to the Euro¬ 
pean subsidiaries of American firms on 


a Europe-wide basis. For language 
reasons, and because Britain is frequently 
the centre of an American firm’s Euro¬ 
pean operations, Swiss Life’s London 
office has had a vital role to play. 

So last year the infant London office 
produced 50 per cent of all new 
pensions scheme contracts of a multi¬ 
national character . ie, schemes involv¬ 
ing employees in more than one country, 
schemes sold through international 
insurance brokers (American ones prin¬ 
cipally), and schemes run in partnership 
with other life offices in other countries. 
Because the London employee benefit 
market is so developed and competitive, 
and thanks to life and pensions brokers 
and consultants, the Swiss Life’s success 
probably owes something to the piackage 
It IS offering. 

The traditional pensions contract is 
like a modified life assurance one The 
employer pays a premium the assurer 
guarantees to pay specified pensions, and 
thus assumes the risk of interest rates 
dropping, or lots of employees dying in 
service (involving heavy life assurance 
payments) and the opposite risk of lots 
of employees living for years after retire¬ 
ment on pension. If the contract is 
“ with profits,” the employer gets his 
whack of the profits, in the form of 
rebates of premium, which he may then 
use to improve the pension.s to which he 
IS committed But the contract is essen¬ 
tially long term like life assurance 
policy contracts, there is front-end load¬ 
ing , the life office's charges are 
deducted from the premiums in the early 
years, making it expensive to terminate 
a contract early on The charges are 
not clearly specified anyway Nor can 
the employer see whether he is getting 
the full fruits from the investment of his 
shce of funds, or more or le.ss 

The Swiss Life scheme is of the 
“ deposit administration ” variety Tne 
charges are not front-end loaded And 
they are clearly specified. The employer, 
in fact, IS encouraged to feel free to 
switch to another office in mid-stream if 
■he IS dissatisfied Not many do, of cour.se, 
but the Swiss Life clearly has a key 
psychological selling point In addition 
the employer is told what proportion of 
his premium i.s needed to cover the death 
risk. After that he is told that all the 
profits on his slice of the fund will go 
to him, whenever he terminates the 
scheme (The Swiss Life is a mutual 
office, with no shareholders.) In this way 
it IS not only offering the same sort of 
attractions that the unit trust life assur¬ 
ance policies have but the conventional 
life policy lacks—except, of course, the 
attraction of too per cent equity invest¬ 
ment (if this is an advantage). It is also 
a package more neatly designed for the 
Amerrcan employer, who, British life 
offices please note, is used to dealing 
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B^re you decide to lend,borrov^ 
invest,divestjm^:^ lease, or whatever, 
youU better re^ this bo<^. 

The Investment Outlook sounds like a 
stock market tip sheet, but it’s not. 

Essentially, it traces the flow of funds 
through the economy, showing how the 
demand for money is met, and where the 
money is likely to go. 

Statistics on every aspect of the money 
market are presented government securi¬ 
ties, mortgage financing, corporate bond 
and stock issues, and dozens of others. 

7 'he text and tables are carefully cross- 
referenced and presented in a form clearly 
understandable by corporate financial 
oHicers and investment managers. 

Some of the statistics cite what has 
happened in previous years, and invite 
your own analysis. 


Many others are detailed projections of 
what we feui is likely to happen during the 
coming year, based on assumptions we 
make about the economy as a whole. 

Our projections are the result of con¬ 
stant sifting of information from a 
multitude of sources, including a number 
ot seminars to which we invite leading 
specialists in various investment fields 
Processing the information from these 
seminars, from our real-time computer, 
and from other contributors, involves a 
sizeable investment in a full-time 
professional staff. 

Part of the return on this invest¬ 
ment IS the accumulated wisdom 
which Bankers Trust applied to the 


money market 

The other part is the satisfaction of 
knowing that we’re performing a valuable 
service to the business commumty. 

7 'he Investment Outlook has come a 
long way and is, we believe, more valu¬ 
able than ever. In 1949, it was the most 
complete work of its kind. 

After twenty-one years, it still is 

BankersTnist. 

If your company does business in the 
United States and if you'd like a copy of 
the Investment Outlook, please write on 
your company letterhead to Bankers 
Trust Company, 9 QueenVictoria Street, 
London EC 4 , or any of our other offices. 
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Nationale-Nederlanden j 


1969: a year 
of continued 
progress 

Holland's loading Insuranco Group sxpacts favourabla 
trand to continue in tha savantias. 

The annual accounts for 1969 reflect a continued growth in 
premium and investment income, to which all operating 
companies of the Group contributed. 

Annual growth of the consolidated gross premium income 
during the period 1965 -1969 averaged; 

9.6% for iife insurance 
10.9% for genarai insurance 
10.2% for all classes combined 

Of last year's overall premium income, 27% (23% in 1968) 
was derived from the Group's operations abroad. Substantiai 
progress was made by the United Kingdom members of the 
Group, The Orion Insurance Company Limited with its sub¬ 
sidiary Tha London and Overseas Insurance Company Limited 
and The Life Association of Scotland Limited. 

Investment income showed an increase of 12.3%, bringing 
total receipts to D.fis. 1,655 miliion. 

Group profits for 1969 amounted to D.fis. 108 miliion as 
compared to D.fis. 81 million for 1968. All classes of the 
Group's business contributed to this gratifying result. 

Total cash dividends for 1969 remain unchanged at 20%. 
In addition, a tax-free bonus share issue of 25% (10% for 
1968) was granted. 

Looking into the future, the Executive Board observes that 
the insurance industry must adapt itself swiftly to the incisive 
changes in the pattern of our society, if it is to continue its 
protective roie. Therefore emphasis is placed on efficiency, 
product development and sales promotion. Strong market 
expansion is aimed at, both in the Netheriands and abroad. 

For 1970, Nationale-Nederlanden again expects a favourable 
development, and for the more distant future, maintenance of 
a good growth rate and of the Group's profit earning capacity. 


Summary of Results 19S9^) 

(In millions of guilderst) 


Premium Ineoms 

Life insurance 664 

General insurance 517 

Not consolidated* 119 

Total premium income 1 300 

*own participation 49 

Interest and rants 

Consolidated companies 346 

Not consolidated* 9 

Total interest and rents 355 

*own participation 4 

Total roGsipts 1 655 

Ufa insurance 

New sums insured 4 698** 

Total sum insured 27 003** 

Life premium reductions paid 49 

Bonuses to participating policy-holders 
and transfers to subscribers to the 
tontines 33 

**including own participation in non- 
consolidated companies 


Tsehnical llabilltiss 

Premium reserves and outstanding 

claims 5 712 

Capital and surplus 

Share capital, issued and paid up 82 

Free reserves 481 

Totel capital and surplus 563 

Profits and appropriation of profits 

Profits before taxetion 108 

Minority interests 1 

Provision for taxes 29 

Retained profits 57 

Dividends 212) 

Profits and dividends in Dutch florins 
per shars of D.fis 10.— 

Profits after taxations) 7,61 

Dividends 2.— 


tOiM million Dutch aulldon Is approximatsly aqulviltm to 

nie.ooo 


Copies of ths Annusl Rsport, In English, esn bs obtsinsd from ths Foreign 
Division, Nstionsis-Nsdsrisndsn NV, IB Pnnsss Bssirixissn. Ths Hsgus, 
Hollsnd Ths Group opsrslas on sn Inlsrnstionsl scsls, with brsnehss or 
Associstsd Compsniss in ihs Unitsd Kingdom. Belgium, Norwsy Csnsds, 
U S A., Sunnsm end ths Nsthsrlsnds Antlllss, Vsnssusis, South Afnes, 
Austrshs. Singspors end gsnsrsi sgsnu In vsrious other tonltorlss. 


1) With offset from 18BB those of the affiliated companies in 
which tha Group owns a shareholding of over B0% have boon 
eonsolldatsd f<» 10OK 

2) -F 26% bonus share Issue, tanking for dividend 

3) Profits pat share are ratstsd to the number of shares iasusd, 
Instusiva of tha bonus shars Issue 


.0 





with life-offices that are compelled to 
guarantee' summder values at every stage 
of the policy, and must make them 
actuarially fair too. 

The Swiss Life is not the only com¬ 
pany >to have woken up to the new life 
assurance opportunities offered by the 
multinational concern. The Swiss com¬ 
posite group, the Winterthur, has also 
entered the field on a smaller scale, and 
so has the Trieste-based Asstcurazioni 
Generali group. So too have several 
Americsm life offices. But they, because 
they have no European subsidiaries, have 
had to go about it differently. They 
have tended to sign up life offices in 
Europe to act as correspondents or part¬ 
ners. The American John Hancock 
group, for example, sells group employee 
benefits policies, with the British part 
run by Eagle Star. The Aetna group has 
signed up some European offices 
similarly including the C^nerah, and 
including also the Eagle Star in Britain. 
The Connecticut Gener^d Life has signed 
up the (London) Prudential. 

All but one of the top eight American 
life offices have set up something, but 
in many cases defensively rather than 
enthusiastically. But it is hard to see 
these partnerships ever really amounting 
to aH that much, even if the European 
partners are wildly keen on the idea, 
which, one suspects, in many cases they 
are not Not surprisingly some of the 
American life companies are now 


The Swiss insurer at home usually 
speaks German, even if he works in the 
French speaking region. The companies 
cluster thickly in the German speaking 
area, much less thickly in the French 
speaking area, and are little in evidence 
at all in the Italian region, which is 
served largely by Italian companies. 

Excluding the seven professional 
reinsurers, there are 6i licensed private 
insurers. But only about a dozen of 
them are really outward-looking. Yet 
thanks to this dozen some half of all 
the non-life premiums of Swiss insurers 
comes from abroad including five-sixths 
df all marine business 

Traditionally Swiss insurance was 
regulated separately by the 23 cantons. 
Only in 1885 were the rules stan¬ 
dardised, some 37 years after the coin¬ 
age was unified and internal customs 
were abolished. But the legacy of the 
cantons’ jurisdiction has continued : all 
but four of the cantons run their own 
insurance offices with tiny local mono- 


believ«;d to be seriously considering set¬ 
ting up shop in Brussels. 

Even now, however, the British life 
offices are probably losing some market 
share of employee benefit business gener¬ 
ated by international companies, b^use 
they are so parochial in outlook (with 
one or two possible exceptions Hke the 
Standard Life and the Norwich Union). 
British life insurers’ distaste for operating 
in Europe is well knowm. In most Euro¬ 
pean countries they would not be free 
to invest their funds as they choose, and 
actuarial valuation methods (i.e. valua¬ 
tions of future liabilities) in Europe are 
controlled by regulation (instead of just 
watchful surveillance by the Board of 
Trade). Altogether, with a booming 
home market for life assurance, British 
life offices tend to see the continent as 
an awkward, cumbersome, nasty place. 
By contrast for the overseas life assurers 
the British hfe assurance scene, compe¬ 
titive though it is, is like the fresh air 
one breathes after emerging from a 
night club. British life assurance has 
flourished and attained its present pre¬ 
eminence just because of its two centur¬ 
ies of freedom from cnppling 
regulation In the future, in an age of 
transnational life assurance, and espec¬ 
ially if Britain enters the common 
market, this legacy of freedom could 
prove a drawback. American and conti¬ 
nental life assurers are used to operating 
in regulated markets ; British life 
assurers are not. 


polies of the insurance of buildings 
against fire. This has always limited the 
scope of fire insurers to insuring the 
contents of buildings (although three of 
the cantons’ do this as well). These 
monopolies arc jealously protected. 
Even when Switzerland's first nuclear 
reactor was built the canton insisted 
on insuring it, and only then taking 
out suitable reinsurance 

Thus, in common with most conti¬ 
nental countries, protecting the insured 
has always been a more important con¬ 
sideration than stimulating the market 
by price or premium-cutting competi¬ 
tion. Competition is on service. For 
practical purposes there are no brokers. 
Each company has a network of agents. 
These agents are usually full time 
freelance men. 

Recently the agents have 'been 
doing very nicely indeed on their com¬ 
missions (the piarallel to the recent 
prosperity of brokers in Britain), and 
insurance companies have been buying 


them out for himp sums and turning 
them into local branch managers. Pre¬ 
mium rates are supervised, though not 
controlled in detail, by the federal 
insurance authorities in Berne. 

This mode of operation means that 
the insurer reckons to get a balanced 
mix of risks and, as with the British 
tanfl system, he and his competitors 
have similar claims experience and can 
operate the same tanff of premium 
rates. This environment tends to breed 
the more theoretical continental 
approauih to rate-setting, in which it is 
implicitly assumed that the insurer will 
get a balanced mix of business. In 
Britain however, an insurer can open up 
tomorrow, insuring only old motorists, 
or only motorists with sedate cars, or 
only motorists with a claim free record 
and offer spiecially suitable rates. This 
would be unthinkable in Switzerland, 
where the insurer nails up his tanff of 
rates for different sorts of motorist and 
takes everybody who comes. Recently the 
federal insurance authorities have dis¬ 
couraged rate-cutting below die tariff, 
without proof that the cutter has a 
lower expense ratio than its competntors 
But the authonties are equally quick 
to prevent too much money being made 
out of any branch of insurance. In 
1966-69 for example the insurers, hav¬ 
ing recovered from an unusual bout of 
rate-cutting, jacked up the motor tariff 
and made excessive profits and had to 
hand back rebates to all their insureds 
In principle, for third party motor 
insurance, premiums are sufvposed to 
allow for a margin of 20 per cent for 
administration and selling expenses and 
3 per cent for profit. Most British motor 
insurers would be only too glad of a 
3 fjer cent guaranteed underwriting 
profit and factors like these go some 
way towards explaining why motor 
insurance in Britain is so much cheaper 
than in other industrialised countries 
The claims-prone driver is taken care 
of by a bonus-malus system. A “ nor¬ 
mal ” premium is fixed, according to 
the car and other usual factors The 
motorist then starts on a scale ranging 
from 50 per cent to 270 per cent of this 
normal premium. He starts off at 100 
jjer cent. If he has a claim-free year he 
goes down one place ; after another 
claim-free year he goes dovmn another 
place, where his premium is 80 per 
cent of the normal Two more claim- 
free years and he goes down two more 
places and his premium is then 70 per 
cent. If he then has a claim then he 
goes up one place. The ultra safe 
driver can work his way down the scale 
to end up with a premium of 50 pier 
cent. The accident prone motorist 
works up to a maximum of 270 per 
cent of the norm. But, even though 
drivers under 25 must pay the first 


Swiss insurers' cosy back yard 

Most Swiss insurers concentrate on their home market, 
where competition is on service and the tariff is followed strictly 



The big Swiss insurance groups 


1968 gross premium ir^ome excluding reinsurance & hfe assurance,million Swiss francs 


600 


Winterthur 



Basler 
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Sw Fr 6oo {£58) of every claim, and 
new drivers the first Sw Fr 300 (£29), 
to an outsider the had drivers would 
still seem to be subsidising the gotxi, 
an opening the selective insurer would 
be able to exploit, if he were free to 
operate. These attitudes are reflected also 
in the Swiss “ natural forces ” insurance 
jxiol 

The principle here is that each of 
the companies taking part lays off 65 
per cent of each risk with the piool No 
actual premiums are paid to the pool 
(which IS just a book-keeping opera¬ 
tion). Instead the pool meets its claims 
. by levying all participating companies 
in pro{x»rtion to the total risks each 
has ceded to it What this means is 
that “ natural forces" disasters are 
evenly spread over the whole Swiss fire 
insurance indiistr>-. But the implications 
of this approach 'have this year 'been 
highlight^ by the grim succession of 
Alpine avalanches Insurers have 
realised that natural forces premiums 
(included in comprehensive fire 
insurance preiiiiuins) are too low. But 
many of the smaller insurers with no 
busine.ss in avalanche areas have com¬ 
plained. Wh\ should their insurers 
have to pav for avalaiice damage ^ In 
Britain, of course, they would not have to 
But the Swiss file msuiance market is 
dominated by the Schweizerische Mobi- 
liar, the Helvetia, and the Basle groups, 
who hog some three-quarters of domes¬ 
tic fire insurance premiums And they 
have decided that the natural forces 
risk will 'be spread round evenly as 
before This is not just because of a 
distaste for coiiijietition For once 
insurance < oiiipanies started graduating 
their premiums according to the risk 
more and more of the cost of ava¬ 
lanches would be thrown on to those 
living III avalaiuhe-prone aieas, prin¬ 
cipally small mountain villages. This 
would provoke state intervention 

The prospect of state intervention is 
one of Swiss insurers' anxieties. They 
do not mind state regulation It tnim- 
iiiises price competition, avoids bank¬ 
ruptcies, and tends to allow adequate 
profits. But the current threat is an 
extension of social msuiance Apart 
from the cantonal fire insurance offices, 
Swiss soc lal insurance now comprises 

(a) BaHic soatc pension (Sw Fr 4,000- 
Sw Fr 5,000, or £3R6-C483) 

(b) Quasi-pubiic pension funds, which 
employers may join, often nin or 
supervised by authorities, and paying 
wage-rda'led pensions 

^cl Some goo mcxlical insurance 
insticuuqjif. Membership is optional 
^exccptjip one or two cantons and towns) 
•Some 00 per cent of the population arc 
covered State subsidies are given 

(tl) Suva A slate-run scheme for 
convpulsory accident insurance, covering 


lump sum and loss of income benefits 
.Small employers need not belong 
(e) Disability pensions (Sw Fr 4,000- 
Sw Fr 5,oool 

Unemployment pay. but only for 
those dismissed for redundancy 

Social security pfar)s 

file socialist.s have pressed for Suva 
to be c.xtended to cover all employers 
They also want medical insurance to be 
extended to the 10 per cent of the 
population not now covered—in gene¬ 
ral the very rich and tfie very floor 
.‘\nd they have pressed for wage-related 
pensions to become general Here thev 
want the state to prescribe the benefits 
that must be paid, and to subsidise the 
c)uasi-j>ul>li( funds to make them more 
attractive to employers than insurance 
compam .schemes The communists go 
further and want a state scheme com¬ 
pulsory for everybody The liberals, 
liowcver, agree that w'age-related pen¬ 
sions should he made compul.sory but 
oppose subsidising the public schemes 
Instead they would like to improve 
arrangements for transferability 
between all pensions schemes—private 
and public The debate on pensions 
thus follows similar lines to that in 
Britain, and, incidentally, m many other 
European countries, while the argument 
about medical insurance and accident 
insurance shows how in .some respects 
the British health service and social 
security sy'sterii still has a lead over 
continental equivalents 

For international insurance opera¬ 
tions Switzerland has its attractions as 
a base These have to do with tax. 
With their concern for security, the 
Swiss authorities give insurers con¬ 
siderable latitude to build up reserves 
before striking the figure of taxable 
profit It was the^ fiscal advantages that 
induced the airlines to try to .set up their 


mutual company in Switzerland But as 
the airlines also discovered, the Swiss 
authorities wi'll not make exceptions to 
their rules regarding reserves and 
se( unty, even for airlines 

For foreign insurers Swiss ojjerations 
are hampered not by e.xcessive controls 
over reserves, nor even by prenuum rate 
•supervision, but b\ the tight grip local 
insurers have on their own market. 
Foreign insurers have some 7 per cent 
of the Swiss non-life market, and 
British insurers about 1.2 per cent, split 
almost evenly between the local office 
of the Commercial L’nion, and Lloyd's 
Lloyd's (which is not bound by the 
tariff), tends to get the business local 
insurers do not want, usually because • 
It is too specialised (eg high value 
personal accident cover, airport insur¬ 
ances), or too new (eg all risks poli¬ 
cies for building contractors), or too 
off-beat (eg a Swiss businessman hir¬ 
ing out prams wanting comprehensive 
pram insurance, covering damage to 
the pram, accident to the baby and 
third party liability) Lloyd’s men 
grumble that Swiss insurers complain if 
they offer fuller cover than k available 
locally (eg until recently, builders' all 
risks cover) , the Swiss in turn com- 
jilain that “ service ” offered by Lloyd’s 
IS not always as swift as local com¬ 
panies can give, and that premiums 
charged by Lloyd’s pay too little regard 
to local experience and are influenced 
too much by world-wide figures and 
can thererfore be too high. For the 
future Lloyd’s chances will continue to 
lie in the areas of specialised types of 
cover, new types of cover, very big 
risks and rein-surance Neither the lack 
of price competition nor its small size 
has hindered the development of the 
Swiss local insurance market : the Swiss 
buy more insurance than any other 
European nation. Surprise ? 



Who regulates American insurance ? 

Up to now the states have. 

But Washington is gradually taking over the reins n»w 


In the ibast three years the psUem of 
regulation of insurance in Amexica has 
been changing fa^ and the process has 
still a long way to go. For a start the 
states’ controls over premium rates have 
become less rigfid and unreasonable. 
Insurance commissioners have always 
been more sensitive to political pressures 
than to Che facts of insurance life. But 
they have been unable to igmre recent 
events: the risii^ tide of ^ughter on 
the roads, spiralling court injuiy awards, 
race and student riots, mounting crime 
and lawlessness aixl now 5 per cent 
annual inflation. These forces have 
achieved what no hurricanes have ever 
done ; they have sapped insurance pro¬ 
fitability to a point where insurers have 
become vulnerable to takeovers from 
conglomerates like IT&T; and they 
have forced insurers to seek ways of 
avoiding giving cover .to 'bad drivers, 
cover for people or Ibuildings in high 
risk areas, and so on, not just at the 
oflkial rates but at any price State 
insurance commissaoners have lieconie 
increasingly amenAle ; nearly 20 states 
now allow “ file and use ”—ll>y which in¬ 
surers may adjust premium rates the 
moment conditions require it, and 
justify ahem afterwards 

But meanwhile ithe federal govern¬ 
ment has moved into the held, and 
obliged state authorities! to look out for 
their exposed flanks. One such flank is 
the long festering problem of company 
insolvencies. State insurance officials, 
whilst defending their past accomplish¬ 
ments with limited regulatoiy powers, 
are pressing for a system of “ internal 
guarantees,^’ by “ post-insolvency 
asses.sment laws ” About ao states 
already have the programme 

Under this system, the insurance busi¬ 
ness takes care of its own. The law 
actually requires .that, .when an insurer 
fads, solvent insurers in the same line 
of business pay a levy to meet outs-tand- 


York 

ing liabilities, the levy being based on a 
pre-arranged foimulla. 

UnHke some of the old guaranty funds 
in a handful of states, viffilch long pre¬ 
dated the rash cf insolvencies of the late 
1950$ and early 1960s, the current post¬ 
insolvency type of funds are not limited 
to a sin^e class of business ; nor do 
they rei^uire companies to have their 
money tied up indefirately awaiting the 
happening Of an insolvency. 

Tlie new insolvency laws, moreover, 
are not merely designed as contingency 
means of meeting ffie financiai disaster 
of an insurance company. Most of them 
also ^ve additional powers under which 
the state authorities can prevent insc^- 
vencies or react more sharply to assume 
control of a company that shows signs 
of financial difficulties. 

Cover cut-backs 

But in another, and perhapis more 
dramatic, area the signs point to more 
federal participation in day to day 
underwriting problems. The severe cut¬ 
backs imposed by the msurance com¬ 
panies, by and large, on accident and 
injury business, have sent shock waves 
through the country, especially in the 
heavily populated uiban centres 
Insurance brokers and agents are finding 
increasing difficulty in .piacing busuiess 
for shopkeepers and small business firm-s 
covering burglary and other crime 
liazards, vand^isni, plate glass breakage 
and general liability. 

Tenants and homeowners, even in 
the affluent areas in and around the 
uriran centres, are feehng the effects of 
the tightening markets for theft pro¬ 
tection. Underwnting rules reject many 
applhcants where the home or apartment 
IS empty dupng the day. 

A year or two back tlie same problem 
arose with fire insurance coverage. But it 
has ceased to be acute now th.it fire pools 
are in action on a state-by-state basis. 


Approximately 24 states now have effec¬ 
tive FAIR Plans (free-access-to-insur- 
ance-requirements), which means that 
all but rile totally uninsurable applicant, 
has access to insurance. 

Under the.se plans risks are sub¬ 
mitted through the reg^ar production 
channels to an administering organisa¬ 
tion which provides the necessary 
inspection and rating service assigning 
the rest of the opieration, including the 
settlement of claims, to insurers who are 
paid a fee for their work Costs and 
losses are distributed amongst all fire 
insurers doing business in the state in 
accordance with the size of their regu¬ 
lar fire premium volume. Profits, if any, 
are similarly distributed. Experience in 
these first two years, however, has been 
quite dismal with loss ratios ranging to 
too per cent and operating costs signifi¬ 
cantly higher than originally anticipated. 

The plans operate under federal a^is 
and the government offers reinsurance 
against losses from riot or civil dimrder. 
There is also a state layer of reinsurance. 
But the original purpose of the FAIR 
plans was immediately breached. This 
was to mandate the underwriting of fire 
insurance in the so-called depressed, 
riot-pione ghettos. Now all kinds <xf 
business flows to these pools if it can¬ 
not be accommodated in the regular 
market place. This has brought some 
rather large nsks into the pool and 
caused substantial losses. There is no 
indication that the pool arrangement 
will ever return to its original concept. 

The Federal Insurance Adxmnistra- 
tion, which oversees the FAIR plans, has 
been a rather zealous watchdog and the 
administrator, Mr Geoige Bernstein, 
has been quite outspoken in his chal¬ 
lenges riiat the compames solve the 
crime insurance dilemma on pain of hav¬ 
ing the federal government solve it for 
them. In this area the states have been 
totally impotent and the only legislation 
they have produced tightenra the rules 
to stop insurers cancelling or refusing 
to renew coverages. This has been a 
palliative and has not stopped the mar¬ 
ket from shrinking 


Table 6—American business of British insurance companies and their American subsidiaries 


Year 


Total pramium 
incoma 
(1) 

Underwriting 

prefita 

( 2 ) 

Intaraat 

aarnmga* 

( 3 ) 

Total aaminga 

In Amariea 
( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

Cernmga remitted 
nome 



S mn 

. 

f mn 

S mn 

$ mn 

•A 

1959 


806 9 

- 83 

466 

383 

67 

1960 


8428 

-124 

49.8 

37.4 

72 

1961 


855.3 

- 18.6 

53.0 

34.4 

77 

1962 


867.0 

- 10.9 

54.2 

43.3 

48 

1963 


907.3 

- 32.4 

57 8 

25 4 

72 

1964 


938.8 

- 47.5 

606 

13.1 

167 

1965 


990.5 

- 49.6 

63.6 

13.9 

247 

1966 


1 . 047.8 

- 16.2 

693 

63.1 

66 

1967 


1 , 075.4 

- 11.0 

75.8 

64.8 

48 

1968 


1,1389 

-42 0 

773 

35 3 

94 
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One Illinois Congressman, Mr Frank 
Annunzio, a Democrat, has been pres¬ 
sing for a federal solution to the fading 
insurance mairket, a government insur¬ 
ance company As he conceives it, the 
conipany would actually be in the insur¬ 
ance business and would underwrite 
coverage on small businessmen. Recent 
hearings on the measure, which Rep 
Annunzio has been backing with con¬ 
siderable vigour, were dismissed by 
both representatives of industiy and 
Beinstein as “ pieniaCuie " 7 ’hey piefei a 
system that would be private sector 
oriented even if it called for federal 
sulisidy 

There is already a precedent for 
federal subsidies under the National 
Flood Insurance Programme, though 
this IS very new 'Fhe flood programme 
has recently lapidly expanded the 
amount of cover it gives. For crime cover 
Mr Bernstein and his advisers will soon 
have to opt between using subsidies to 
bring dcAvn high premium levels, as in 
the flood insurance programme, or pro¬ 
viding a back-up to ^read losses, 
along the lines of the FAIR plans 

'I he dismal results in the automobile 
insurance segment do not impiove either 
One major mutual company, for 
example, reported a fantastic loss for 
1969 which was not even made up by 
Its investment income The State Farm 
Mutual Automobile fortunately 1$ strong 
and well-managed and can bear the 
misfortune The same might not be said 
of other insurers if they should experi¬ 
ence the same kind of disaster, particu¬ 
larly in combination with the sharply 
reduced portfolio values brought about 
hv the drop in stock prices 

There had been hope that the auto¬ 
mobile insurance business could be 
turned lound by adopting the “ no¬ 
fault ’■ system, and Chat this offered a 
wav out Projections of cost savings that 
would flow from scrapping the tort 
liability system, however, have been 
challenged Nowhere has the enabling 
legislation to impose this system been 
enacted However the idea is receiving 
much attention at public hearings It 
would substitute a kind of “ first party " 
health and accident policy for the third 
party liability policy, and would compel 
all car owners to purchase the protec¬ 
tion But it has not gamed many influen¬ 
tial adherents. 

This may well m the future be called 
the age of ferment in the insurance 
business The dislocations are being felt 
in all lines. Capacity problems do not 
only affect personal insurances but are 
becoming a severe strain in the area of 
commercial risks. There is some indica¬ 
tion tliat industry leadership may be 
rising to the occasion but nobody should 
take bets on it. 


Clive Jenkins moves in 

His ideas of what insurance companies are like are about 
20 years out of date. But he will be a force in the right direction 



Jenkins captures the citadel 


f^nc of the frontiers of the City of 
l.ondon, Hollxirn Bars, is dominated liy 
the turreted brick citadel of the 
Prudential head office TTlia capture of 
this castle of rhe insurance worfd by 
militant trade unionism in the shape of 
Mr Clive Jenkins and his Association of 
Scientific, Technical, and Managerial] 
Staff has given the Pru' headquarters 
a strategic impiortanre which Holliorn 
Bars have not had since the old city 
walls were pulled down. One of the 
basic differences between the insurance 
world of the iqbos and that of the 1970s 
IS going to be the greater import of 
w'hite collar trade unionism And it is 
proper to date this water^ed from tine 
time earilier this vear when the three 
staff associations of “ in-oflSce" 
Prudential workers (men's, women’s, 
and district officers’ as.sociations) voted 
to merge with the ASTMS 

Dissatisfaction with the degree of 
consultation which the Pru was afford¬ 
ing Its staff in the vita'l task of job 
evaluation was said to be the deciding 
lactor. 

For the insurance industry js now m 
the throes of a major change—m 
common with other similar enterprises, 
such as banking This is the impact of 
the computer on what was formerly a 
sedentary-manpower-intensive industry 
The whole pattern of work for the 
200,000 men and women who form the 
inside staff of insurance has been inexor¬ 
ably altered by the spools, punch cards, 
and other trappings of computerised 
clerking. For suddenly a whole mass of 
paperwork has Jjieen swept away. As 
with banking, the computer has created a 



clear two-tier structure There is a basic 
tier of computer-.serving and computer- 
guided clerical staff, composed of high- 
turnover non-career women workers 
and a second much smaller group, with 
a preponderance of men. Who are offered 
the opportunity not only of making 
major decisions but of earning consider¬ 
able financial rewards On top of this the 
life assurance side of the industry now 
has a big new opportunity to seize. The 
return of a Conservative Government, 
pledged U» revivify occupational pension 
schemes, should give it a huge boost. 

Neither of these changes has had any¬ 
thing to do, direcflv, with either Mr 
Jenkins, or with the Union of Insurance 
Staffs, which for 51 years has been 
battling for wider acceptance of unions 
in insurance with a success that is 
indicated by its membership of a mere 
17,000 But the proposed merger of the 
lUS with ASTMS, approved by its 1970 
annual conference and now waiting ap¬ 
proval first by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies and secondly by a ballot of 
members, will fnit the resultant union in 
a posture to take maximum advantage 
of these developments. Led by Mr 
Maurice Reynolds, the UIS membershiip 
is concentiated m the Pearl Assurance, 
where it has 10,000 members, 
and the Co-operative Insurance 
Society, which has all its 2,500 
empiloyees in the union. Therefore the 
strength of the post-merger union will 
still only be around 27,000—formed of 
the UIS 17,000 plus 6,500 from 
ASTMS’ Prudential members and the 
balance from small pockets of employees 
in other oigamsations, of which the most 




specialises in Pension Plans for 
International Companies with the 



Swiss Life 

iNSURANCE AND PENSION COMPANY 

(Incorporated with limned liability in Zurich Switzerland) 
Mutual Company—Established 1857 


ASSETS EXCEED £500 MILLIONS 


MUSTER COVER CONTRIGT 

and offers in Great Britain all types of 
life assurance and annuities 


24 Cheapside, London E.C.2. 

Telephone; 01-236 3171 
30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool L2 3QB 

Telephone: 051-236 6712 


Head Office: 

Abdulla Salem Street, 
P.O. Box 769, 

Kuwait. 



Cable: Taminco, 

Telex: Taminco Kwt/104. 


Paid up Capital : KD. 450,000.— 
Capital Reserve : KD. 372,000.— 
Premiums (1969) : KD. 3,6ci0,000.— 
Technical Reserve : KD. 1,150,000.— 


SEE 

KUWAIT INSURANCE CO. s a k 

(The Leading Insurance Company in Kuwait 
with sound International Connections) 


MARINE, MOTOR, LIFE, 
FIRE, GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FOR 

All Classes Of Insurance 

CONTRACTORS' ALL RISKS, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
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Mr tlins PDKHNS UNIIED 

40 Hertford Street 
London W. 1. 

Tel: 01-499 3802 

EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTANTS 

to 


I lic¬ 

it onoiii ist 


BENEFIT DESIGN, INVESTMENT ADVICE, FINANCIAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION FOR ALL TYPES 
OF PENSION AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT SCHEMES 






QATAR INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


SAQ. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY IN QATAR AND TRUCIAL STATES 


TRANSACTING ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 

FIRE AND BURGLARY ACCIDENT 

MACHINERY BREAKDOWN 

MARINE 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION FIDELITY GUARANTEE 

MOTOR 

CONTRACTORS' ALL RISKS 

MISCELLANEOUS 


HEAD OFFICE: 

BRANCHES AT: 

DEIRA-DUBAI, 


P.O. BOX NO. 666, 

P.O. BOX NO. 4066, 


DOHA-QATAR. 

DUBAI. 

DAMMAM. 


CABLE: “TAMIN" 

P.O. BOX NO. 1S3, 


TELEXi TAMINDOH 216. 

SAUDI ARABIA. 
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Mr Benson 
is a happy man 

It’s all CO do with London and Manchester’s Complete 
Bonus System which gives a new look to the conventional 
with-profits policy. In addition to a guaranteed sum 
assured and normal aiuiual reversionary bonuses, the 
policyholder automatically receives a temunal bonus giving 



Sun Alliance & London 
have onfy one thing in common 
with Nell Gwynn...Fhnsions. 


a full and fair share of the investment appreciation arising 
over the duration of his policy. 

Here’s an example to show just how big a terminal bonus 
can be on an L. and M. Life Policy with the Complete 
Bonus System: 

Ordinary Branch Endowment Assurances | 

maturing in May 1970 


Date of Term of Sum Reversionary Terminal Total 


Policy 

Policy 

Assured 

Bonus 

Bonus* 

Claim 

1st May 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i960 

10 

5,000 

1.445 

715 

7.160 

1955 

15 

5,000 

1,980 

1.575 

8.555 

1950 

20 

5,000 

2,350 

2,080 

9.430 

1945 

25 

5,000 

2,625 

2,410 

10,035 


*From investment appreciation, including special 
reversionary bonuses already declared. 


The Complete Bonus System applies to all with-profits j 
policies in the Ordinary Branch and to all poliaes in the 
Industrial Branch, becoming claims by maturity or death 
for their full sums assured. | 

For details contact: 


Mistress Gwynn 
began the whole business 
with the foundation of the 
Chelsea Pensioners. 

What Nell started 
Sun Alliance & London 
have improved upon. 

Hers was a good idea - 
our ideas are even better. 
Take just three. 

Retirement Plan 

Very adaptable, providing 
commutable pensions with 
flexible life assurance cover. 
Guaranteed premiums with 
rebates which pass on the 
benefitof current favourable 
interest conditions 
For groups or individuals. 
Ideally suited for building 
on top of the State Scheme. 

Widows’ Plan 


Premium structure similar 
to Retirement Plan. 

The limitation of lump 
sum death-in-service 
benefits will inevitably 
increase demand for this 
type of benefit. 

Personal Pensions 
Policy 

“The tax free haven” 
for the self-employed and 
others without pension 
provision Single or level 
annual premiums. With or 
without profits. 

While Nell Gwynn 
appreciated the need for 
pensions the scope of her 
ideas was somewhat limited. 
The Sun Alliance & London 
pension contracts offer wide 
coverage, and combine 




ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Finsbury Square, London E.C.2. Tel' 01-628 8000. 


Completes the pensions simplicity of presentation 
picture by taking over where with technical expertise. 

other schemes leave off. CfTEf AT T TAETOE' 
Provides widows' pensions OUJW f l lii i lojPmJCl 

on death before or after ]X)N1)0N 

retirement, with Hexibility insurxisicb group 
to allow foi existing 

death-in-service benefits. B<>iilu>l>>mt.» Lane. [..oikIoii L( - 




Which 

insurance 

group 

do doctors 

use? 


Doctors, as you can imagine, are unusually 
discerning in the matter of sickness insurance. 

And most use the Medical Sickness Society, 
which is their own mutual life office. 

You aren't eligible as a member of the public. 

But you can get the same wide choice of cover, 
similar advantageous terms and the same human 
consideration by joining its offspring. Permanent 
Insurance Company. 

With Permanent Insurance you get the service 
that doctors have enjoyed for nearly a hundred years. 

Permanent Insurance Company and the Medical 
Sickness Society are members of the Medical 
Sickness Group. 

Medical Sickness Group 

P.p. Box 449,7/10 Chandos Street, 

Cawandish Square, London, W1M OAO. 



Talking 
of growtii 


If an investor had put £1000 a year into 
equities in each of the years 1950 to 1969 
inclusive, and 

If he had chosen the same shares as the 
Scottish Widows'. . . 

Then by the end of the 20-year period the 
capital gain would have been over 
107% better than that shown by the 
Financial Times Industrial Ordinary index 
over the period. 

You can invest as little as £3 (or as much 
as£50) a month withthe Scottish Widows' 
through our Investor Policy. The coupon 
below will bring details. Meantime, why 
not spread the good news among your 
friends ? 

The Scottish 
Widows’ Fund 

and Life Assurance Society 

Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 



interesting at present are 750 employees 
of the Norwidh Union ■who have, it is 
claimed, joined ASTMS. 

But when all the sums are added, one 

15 still left with the overwhelming 
majority of insurance office workers out 
of a union. And trade unionists still 
have a fight on their hands to gam over¬ 
all acceptance. In ^ite of a ruling from 
die Commission for IndustrisJ Re¬ 
lations, 'the General Accident will still 
not concede negotiating rights to the 
UIS (whidi admittedly speaks for only 

16 per cent to iq iper cent of GA staff). 

In some ways, however, when Mr 
Jenkins speaks, as he does, of companies 
which still regard their staffs as “ coolie 
labour,” he is sfieaking of an era which 
IS past, if indeed it ever existed. For 
Mr Jenkins says that through organis¬ 
ing what he calls these “ peasant staffs,” 
he will “ slash costs through pushing up 
salaries.” His plans for using television 
advertisements and other pnilblicity 
devices to make insurance workers union- 
iiiinded will probably surprise the 
employers But there is surprisingly wide 
acceptance of his general thesis that 
low-wages and poor union organisation 
do not in themselves guarantee a com¬ 
pany either profits or efficiency. 

According to one insurance com¬ 
pany general manager, “ Clive Jenkins is 
absolutely right in much he says. The 
industry was on the way to change, but 
It IS now moving quicker than we were 
wont to do ” Insurance companies still 
lielieve that 'they can offer the higjh- 
flying school-leaver at least as good a 
career and rewards as, say, the bank 
entrant who becomes a branch manager 
liy his mid-thirties. Here, however, lies 
one of the companies’ worries at the 
speed with which the unions are 
advancing. For the insurance industry 
needs to preserve its freedom to put the 
right man in the right job at the right 
tune And it will certainly not take 
kindly to demands from Mr Jenkins, 
eg, for a say in whether motor premi¬ 
ums should rise or who should meige 
with whom. 

While change is being welcomed by 
both sides of the industry the Union of 
Insurance Staffs has its own grumbles 
“ In our view service in some com¬ 
panies IS awful.” Among the charges 
levelled by the union are unnecessary 
logjams of outstanding damis, non¬ 
existent staff planning, and bad manage¬ 
ment. But the most heinous crimes of 
all, says the union, surround some of the 
more recent mergers within insurance. 
It is claimed that after the Commerciai 
Union took over the Northern and 
Employers massive redundancies were 
ordered. And the UIS was driven to 
mount bowler-hatted pickets outside the 
head office of the Guardian-Royal 


Eixcnange alter mcse two companies naa 
merged, but refused to recognise the 
union’s right of conmiltation. 

The pressure from past and future 
mergers, which at one swoop destroy 
one of the most basic attractions of in¬ 
surance to its workers—life-long security 
of employment with pensions and sociaJ 
status—is probably increasing the desire 
for protection which a union satisfies. 
And there is also the competition from 
insurance broking firms, ■which are 
always on the lookout for trained young 
men of above-average ability who can 
quickly be given resjjonsibility in return 
for salaries which the large companies 
could not afford to give across the board. 
This factor, combined with the widening 
disparity between the profitability of 
companies and brokers, is leading to a 
similar disparity in salaries, which only 
increases company staffs’ receptivity to 
trade umon ideas. 

The problem strata 

Inevitably, such receptivity is greatest 
among the problem strata of insurance 
workers, the considerable number of men 
now aged between 40 and 60 who were 
recruited in the industry’s pre-computer 
age. Not for them the perks of the young 
high flyer, who knows only too well his 
market value. Mergers and other changes 
can only be changes for the worse so 
far as this group is concerned. This is 
why both the long-estahlishied UIS and 
the newcomer ASTMS emphasise that 
their strongest membership is among the 
older male employees, and not, as is 
sometinie.s alleg^, among the troops of 
young girl insurance workers 

TraditionaiBy the insurance companies 
have employed an army of privates and 
sergeants with relatively few officers. 
Tame staff associations, or indeed no 
staff association of any kind, was all 


The Australian minerals boom is in the 
process of transforming all sectors of the 
Australian economy, including the 
insurance sector. The minerals revolution 
IS immense. Australia has traditionally 
relied on rural exports for its earnings 
of foreign exchange, while its manu¬ 
facturing industry has tended to produce 
for the home market alone. And, as this 
home market consists of no more than 
12^ million people, the scale of manu¬ 
facturing operations has been small. 

But now Australia turns out to ha^ve 
the largest deposits of iron ore and 
bauxite in the world. OH and gas fields 


mat was requirea lor nanoiing tnis 
type Of labour force, where seniority 
came too often through time serving. 
But today a higher standard of career 
insurance worker is needed. Some com¬ 
panies are being unduly stow to 
recognise the new realities. By assisting 
the process of a-wakening these com¬ 
panies Mr Jenkins will be doing the 
iitdustry a good turn. 

Gleariy he has been heitped by current 
trends in winning his first battle in what 
will be a long war. But he has his own 
internecine problems, in the shape of 
the National Union of Insurance 
Workers (membership 36,000) whidi 
otganises the door-to-door agents used 
by companies such as the Pearl and the 
Prudential. This union, ■which formerly 
left the UIS to organise what it could 
of the inside-office staff, is now striving 
to recruit the same workers as Mr 
Jenkins. Its pickets were handing out 
“ Say No to ASTMS ” leaflets on the 
eve of the Pnidentiail ballots But the 
answer ■was still yes. 

Strangers to the world of trade unions 
may be alarmed at this batde for mem¬ 
bership and fear that the insurance office 
of tomorrow may see demarcation dis¬ 
putes similar to those in the shipyards 
of yesterday. This is unlikely to happen, 
if only because it looks as though Mr 
Jenkins and ASTMS have now got the 
controlling position they need to build 
up inter-office organisation. With insur¬ 
ance now moving into what should be 
a decade of prosperous growth, and 
an industry-wide training board in the 
offing, one of the measures of a com¬ 
pany’s success may now be, not how 
effectively it has resisted the fjenetraition 
of trade unionism, but how well it has 
adapted to the reality of white-collar 
trade unionism 


are being exploited for the domcsuc 
market, depiosits of a wide range of 
other minerals have been located. By 
1977 mineral exports should have at 
least trebled from the going figure of 
$A759 million. Thus Australia will soon 
have a raining and metal processing 
industry on a tremendous sciale. And 
manu'faotunng industry will tend to 
consolidate into larger units. 

Even for a large industrialised country 
insuring the plant invcHved and covering 
other associated rides would be a 
problem because of the world-^wide 
shortage of insurance market capacity 


Insuring a minerals boom 

The bulk of the insurance pickings from Australia's minerals 
boom are going to the foreign insurers and their Australian 
subsidiaries. By 1980, however, it could be a different story 

Sydney 


for covering large risks. But given the 
tiny size of the Australian local insurance 
market, the emeigence of these new giant 
risks will merely serve to increase the 
proportion of Australian non-life 
insurance that is placed abroad, or with 
overseais-owned companies. 

ITiis is already considerable. In an 
unpublished PhD thesis. Dr G. Pursell 
of Monash University, Melbourne, 
estimated that the 73 Australian-owned 
companies had 33-37 per cent of the 
non-life market in 1965 ; five govern¬ 
ment insurance offices liad 17 per cent, 
while 62 overseas-owned companies had 
38-46 per cent. Brokers and agents acting 
for overseas insurers (including Lloyd’s) 
had 4-8 per cent. Industry sources now 
put t!he overseas-owned companies’ share 
at 45-55 per cent and possibly higher. 

For large risks their proportionate 
share is certainly higher One example 
IS the $A85 million comprehensive 
materials insurance cover of Hammerslcy 
Iron, one of the main participants at 
the new iron ore fields. Of this, 80 per 
cent was spread among underwriters 
based in Australia and 20 per cent went 
direct to the London market Howevei, 
of the Australian 80 per cent, 71 per 
cent was in fact placed with Australian 
subsidiaries of British companies 

Aviation 

Similarly with aviation Most of the 
insurance of light aircraft is handled by 
an aviation underwriting pool But as 
for the cover for Qantas’s junvhos and 
other airliners, Australian insurance 
brokers reckon that the co\er piovided 
by Australian (oinpaiiies is uni) some 
3 per cent , the rest is spread around 
countries like Germany, Switzerland and 
the Netherlands but with most of it 
ending up in London 1 1 is estimated that 
even m Ament a 40 cents in ever\ dol'lai 
of an insurance premiums go to London 
as premium either directly or as reinsur¬ 
ance. In this light Australia’s 5 pei cent 
is not so surprising. 

Yet It compares badly with, for 
example, the proportion of Swissaii's 
insurance that is written in Switzerland 
This is because not only have local 
Australian insurance companies not got 
the overseas business that enables the 
Swiss companies to absorb large risks ; 
but these companies have themselves 
tended to grow up in the shadow of the 
local branches Of world-wide British- 
based concerns. Australian insurers’ 
small share of their own market has as 
much to do with this histone factor, as 
to their (partly consequential) inability 
to absorb large risks ; and with their 
large risks and overseas connections the 
newly arrived mining companies are 
clearly going to place most of their 
insurances abroad or with overseas 


insurers, or their local subsidiaries 

The Australian non-life insurers are 
weakened by two further factors • they 
have concentrated on lines that have 
been unprofitable until recently; and 
there are too many of them. Workers' 
compensation, and third party motor 
insurance account for 60 per cent of 
all insurance written in Australia, and 
the bulk of the business is covered by 
locally-owned coni{)ames and govern¬ 
ment insurance offices. The first table 
•shows what surpluses these lines yielded 
between 1951 and 1967 in New South 
Wales and Victoria (which together 
account for over 70 per cent of the 
Australian total) 


Undatwriting 

premiums 

surplus 

as 

Of 



NSW 

Victoria 

Workera' 




compensation 

1951-55 

11 4 

11 6 


1956-60 

-19 

25 


1961-67 

1 2 

86 

Third parry motor 

1951-56 

-8 5 

-5 9 

1966-60 

-22 

-7 2 


1961-67 

-54 

-5J5 


By contrast the overseas-owned 
companies have tended to concentrate 
on fire, marine and miscellaneous 
(lasses of in.suranrc, which, as the tables 
tielow show, have been not only far 
more profitable but aisu more profitable 
than in Britain over the 45-year period 


Underwriting surplus as % of 
premiums 


(miscellaneous classes) 


NSW 

Victoria 

1951-55 

21 8 

263 

1956-60 

156 

206 

1961-67 

55 

124 

Fire and marine 
Australia and Britain 

profrtabiiity in 


Underwriting Number of years 


surplus Fire Marine 


as % ^ 

(1916-63) 

(1918-63) 

premiums 

NSW 
& Vic 

Brit. 

NSW 

8i Vic 

Bnt 

-70 to 0 

3 

2 

1 

9 

0 to 10 

11 

24 

1 

11 

10 to 20 

14 

22 

2 

20 

20 to 30 

15 

0 

15 

2 

over 30 

5 

0 

27 

4 


48 

48 

46 

46 


The local companies’ remaining 
disadvantage, fragmentation, is illu¬ 
strated tiy the fact that, excluding the 
subsidiaries of other insurers, the number 
of companies catering for the non-life 
insurance field in Australia is between 
140 and 150. Entry is easy—a statutory 
deposit of $A 200 ,ooo for a foreign 
company or $Ai60,000 for an Australian 
one—and government supervision is 
minimal. Yet .there is no immediate 
prospect of rationalisation, ficcause so 


many of the companies are foreign- 
owned, and because the bulk of the 
companies are snsall and have little or 
no entree into the key sector—the 
insurance of industrial and commercial 
property. Even mergers between the 
Bntish-owned companies, although they 
would eliminate some duplication, would 
not solve this problem. 

Simultaneously several overseas rein¬ 
surance comipanies have set up shop in 
Australia, including the Swiss Ke, the 
Munich Re and the Mercantile and 
General. Tins will give some help to 
the smaller Australian non-life companies 
anxious to break into the business of 
insuring bigger and new types of risks. 
In the past their problem has lieen that, 
usually being non-tariff companies, they 
have been unable to get reinsurance 
facilities from the Bntish-owned com¬ 
panies, which 'have traditionally operated 
a collective tariff and refused to give 
reinsurance to outsiders. But now the 
medium-sized locally-owned Australian 
companies will have reinsurance facilities 
on tlie spot and will no longer need to go 
to I.loyd’s to get it 

The at rival of the worldwide 
professional reinsurers on the scene is 
one hope for the Au.stralian-owned 
insurance companies to escape from the 
i oiisequentes of a century of dominance 
l)v foreign-owned internationa'l insurance 
concerns. The other hope is the 
Australian life assurance industry 
Australian life assurance ha^ always 
been predominantly m the hands of local 
concerns , the British life offices have 
traditionally been far more parochial 
than their non-life counterparts. In 1969 
liK^ailly-owned companies accounted toi 
71 per rent of ordinary life 'business and 
85 per cent of superannuation 

Nor has die business ever been so 
fragmented as on the non-life side 
Indeed it is the foieign life insurers 
whose business is fragmented • apart 
from two government offices, there were 
12 Australian-controlled life offices in 
operation at end-1969, 'but 33 overseas- 
owned ones. Led by Australia’s largest 
life office, the Australian Mutual 
Provident, the life offices are now 
busily building up their general business, 
backed 'by the enormous surpluses and 
assets built up on the life side over the 
decades By 1980 AMP should be 
Australia's largest non-life insurance 
writer. On it, and the other leading life 
offices, rest the main hopes that 
Australia’s local insurance industry will 
eventually capture a major sliare of the 
insurance generated by the minerals 
boom and the consequent industrial 
activity. 

This survey was edited and iwrtly 

written by Alan f>afk«r. 



Profitability rises as 
risks are reduced. 

The first law of risk management. 

Underwriting profitability is the 
major factor when you quote for 
insurance against risks. 

It follows that if risks are reduced 
by the proper use of professional 
security, then your profitability ratio 
will rise. 

The relationship between security 
and insurance is nothing new. But the 
concept of the proper overall 
management of risk arises from a 
truly professional approach to the 
problem. 

Reduce your risks by insisting 
on increased security. 


Keeping what's yours, yours 



Farncombe House 
Broadway Worcs 
Tel: Broadway 2621 
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wHh the Sun life 



(q accumulator 


Sun Life's new 10 year investment plan has all the features you have been looking for: 

HIGH YIELD 

If you are among the younger investors the equivalent gross | Please send details of the accumulator 
yield can be as high as 15% based on current bonuses, tax | 
rates and reliefs—at age 50 it is still nearly 12% ■ „ 


^ EXTRA PROTECTION FOR DEPENDANTS 

Should you die before completing your investment, the sum 
payable to protect your dependants would be TWICE the sum 
guaranteed to you at the end of 10 years—and bonuses as well. 

^CONTINUATION RIGHTS, TOO 

At the end of 10 years you can effect, without any medical 
or other enquiries, a new investment contract or a perman- 
ent whole life policy—whichever suits your plans best 

Take the first step in profitable Investment. Post 
this coupon now (or hand it to your Insurance Broker). 


Name 

(Mf fMrs/Miss) 
Address 


Date of Birth 



I have in mind investing £ 


each year/month 


^^1 11^ life assurance 
VII I society limited 

107 Cheapside London E C.2. r/nsi 


■ I I I 1 




i (onoiiiist 


Brief 

Books 






The senes of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics There is also a short bibliography 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours 
The booklets cover the following topics —Vietnam, Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations, China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle East A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated Further titles are listed in the 
coupon 

Rates (including postage) The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail45/-, airmail75/- (US $9) Single titles4/-each, airmail 6/- (75c) 


I Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 1 5) □ 

Also send me the following briefs' 

16 Student revolt _ 

22 Election 1970 

17 The Common Market 

(July) - 

18 Prisons - 

23 Defence (Sept) - 

19 Education (Sept) _ 

24' Greece (Dec)_ 

20. Ideologies (July) _ 

and the next 

21. The management gap _ 

6 booklets _ 

(July) 




I enclose a cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 


The Economist, The Publications Department, 25 St. Jamaa's 
Street. London SW1 7'a/apfione;01-930S1S5 Ta/ax. 24344 






Accefit 

aninvitatkm 

from 

the Prudential- 

to invest in our new PRU-PLUS 10-year plan. This 
could yield as much as 15% equivalent gross interest 
to standard rate tax payers if the Prudential’s profits 
enable current bonus rates to be maintained. 

With the PRU-PLUS investment plan: 

You get a Prudential life assurance policy for 
the 10-year period. 

Plus bonuses. 

Plus maximum allowable income tax relief. 

Plus life cover at 175 times your monthly 
premium. 

How to accept? 

With a minimum of £4 per month remitted 
by Banker’s Order. 

Then you’ll be able to enjoy the fruits of your 
investment to the full when the time comes. 

Up tDl5% return 

with the FRUmJS investment idan 

I To the Prudential Assurance G)mpany Limited I 
I 142 Holbom Bars, London ECl. I 

I Please supply me with details of the PRU-PLUS j 
I investment plan. j 

I 

I NAME_ j 

I I 

I APPPE??_ I 


Pnktartkd I 

_I 


AGE NEXT BIRTHDAY 







• nested 

IS a treasured possession 

Standard Life policies are protected by the accumulated 
assets of Bntain’s largest mutual life assurance company 
A Standard Life with profits policy is rewarded by 
outstandmg bonus distributions, the product of 145 years of 
experience and expert management 

Your Standard Life policy is a nest egg well worth treasuring. 


!t Standard L.lffa 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Established 182.5 Assets exceed X 7 . 50 , 000 ,(XX) 
Head Office 3 GeorgeStreet,Edinburgh 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
and the Republic oflreland 




(.lontinucd from fmt;t 50 

tlien oiie comes across an entry like this, 

l<ir March 10, iq'{7- 

fHclrnJ was plt'-ast'tj with inv iiiriito anti said 
hi* liacl rrad 'l'rr\i*lvaii\ “ l.iti iif (Irrv " 
on tho train anc! was niui h stnii k hv tin* 
similaritv of thrir profjli'ins, also that iiiv 
adsii I* to him vsas 1 xai tiv what (Jii*v liini- 
sclf thooK-ht What Uirlititini was thrn, 
Cyi'i hoslovakia is now 

That lucnioranduin, puhlislietl lierc in 
an ap|Xfiuli\, is viituallv a contlensecl 
version of Kvic Clowe’s faiiioiis iiiemo- 
landuin to <!re\ of January i, 

The essential difference is that Harvey 
and Kden were in the position of defen- 
tler.s of morality and the Leatrue of 
Nations 'I'his turns the pie-i<)i 4 paral¬ 
lel upside ilovkii ihfii (ill's iiiid Isiiell 
worketl with the tide of opinion in 
Cabinet, heljjcd l>v .\sc|iiith, .it’ainst the 
o[>inion of the countrv, 01 at least what 
claiiiietl to he the opinion ol the < oiintrs, 
letl h\ Hirst ol 7 ’/ic fCi (iiii'itml, and 
C P Scott of the (tuarthav 

liaises and Kden svinked ai>ainsl Cahi- 
net opinion, o'hstintted hs < lhanihei lam, 
consolmit tlieinselses that the lountis 
ssas on their side Mninih in f.it t tines 
not suhslantiale this lontention lint in 
ans I ase. Halves s leiUial piohlein svas 
that he svas olleiint; the (i.thinet the 
same iidsiie as it had heen olleied m 
nio^, inoialits 01 no iiioi.ilits . >ind the 
Cabinet ss'as is no means eons'inced 
that .1 polits that had failed to tleter 
onee svoiild net essarils suet eed on .1 
second attempt Apiieasement in the 
irj'^os ssas the lopital < onse<iueiiee of 
coricliidmn that (lies iiiij^ht base done 
liettei to has'f listened to the advite til 
men 1 ke S.iiuleison, shouldeied as.de hs 
ITaid ait;e Sanileison's lesentte m the 
lotos ssas Si Hoi. tie Wilson 

Tliese thane* .tie ttootl leadmc; 
lieraiise tlies’ rehect .1 p.ission.ite t oni- 
nutnient Halves is piiin^eiit ahout who 
disaitreeil with him “ \rchhishop of 
Canteihiirs spoke like Caiaphas as 
usual Cetil saitl there had heen nothiiift 
like It suite Nahoth's Vinevaitl " On 
Sii II W'llson “What i.ttnoi ant e ' " 
Hoare “ t onstimetl with anihition " 
Ssvmton “a s'erv sctond-iate politi- 
tian" Simon “ slipiXTs aiitl e\*asise, 
ii moral coward ’’ Halifax “ itlle .ind 
peinitkets” Hailsliam “ diehaitl and 
ohstnit tionist," who moreos’ei had the 
tlistmi tioii of apixnntiritt Sii Vithih.ild 
Monluonieis-Massintthiiil CIC.S, argii- 
ahlv an iinhe.ttahle piece of foils Kntei- 
tammttiis thes are htisses'er, these diaries 
innsl he leatl ssitli taution, anti svit'li a 
It nienihiante of Koieiftn (hhee in.in- 
tlaimisni aiitl piofession.il loiiteinjil 
foi the run tif polititi.ins Ahose all, it 
must he ret otrnised th.it there is a 
lot>i( .il ( onsistoncv svhieh must he f.iretl 
if son .iitiee ssitli Halves', sou must 
.1141 ee ssitli Crosve You can’t have it 
hoth svass 


EAST EUROPE SHORT LIST 

Eagles in Cobwebs : Nationalism and 
Communism in dte Balkans by Paul 
Lendvai (Macdonald, ,v>s) TViat 
nationalism triumphs over ideology 
when the two are in conflict is the main 
lesson of this excellent and well-written 
study of post-war Balkan politics, which 
covers Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and .*\lliania Its author, a Hunganan- 
htirn journalist now living in Vienna, 
sliows very convincingly and with a 
wealth of interesting and olten amusing 
detail how Mosccav lost what was at the 
end of the last war “ the most solidly 
welded bulwark of Soviet power ” and 
how the new Balkan nationalism turned 
the area into .something almost re.scnrb- 
hng a power vacuum, which Russia may 
now he m the pnx-ess of trying to fill 
again This book should be the 
prescrilied reading for all dealing with 
eastern Europe. 



Jugoslav partisans (Tito right) in 1944 

The Lands Between : A History of East- 
(Jentral Europe since the Congress of 
Vienna In .Alan Palmer (’Weidenfeld 
,ind Nieolson, 658). One wortders who 
tins kind of fxxik is reallv intended for 
Certainlv not for speciali-sts—not for 
general leaders the pace is tex) hot and 
tlic t onstant i lianges of scene from 
lountis to coiintiN too numerous And 
Mi Palmer’-, ent apsulated summings- 
up can be strange To say of the Jugo¬ 
slav [jolitical leader, Stjepan R.ulie, that 
he was “ t*Iic tenijK-nimental and he.i\d> 
blinkered mule on whom the (leasants 
of Ciro.itia had loaded the burden of 
their discontent " is neither sound liis- 
torv nor fine writing 
Bulgaria L’nder Cionununist Rule bv J 
r Brown (Pall M.i .11 Press, bjs) .Vti ex¬ 
cellent account of Bulgaria's jjost-war 
jiolititiil, etoriomic and cnltnr.il ile\clo[> 
ment b\ a leading autlioritv, who sees 
Bulgaria's future within the Soviet bltK 
.IS rather bleak, with more rejiression at 
liome and nationalist agitation abroad 

Cion temporary Jugoslavia : Twentx 
Years of Socialist Experiment edited bv 
Wavne Vuhinich (Ihnversitx of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, ()is) A liettcr-than-aver- 
age prcKluct of the new trentl towards 
|>uhlishing between hard covers learned 
pajiers delivered at scholarK confer¬ 
ences Well put together and leadablc 
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§*rogrifiia find 
M*alirg in 
iteveloiting 
€'t»untrii*a 

ANGUS MADDISON 

Assessing ihe successes end failures of 
economic policy in the developing world 
in the past two decades, this study 
quantifies the performance of a twenty 
two country sample end expleins the 
reasons for the post-wer acceleration m 
growth and for the wide variation in 
growth rates Cloth 70s Paper 42s 


Pnlitira ttnti 
lfMr#»fH«rrfirir in the 
Enrot»enn 
Community 

DAVID COOMBES 

This work ts a reappraisal ol the inatitu* . 
tions of the European Community, giving 
an exhaustive analysis of the role of the 
Commission end suggesting possible 
improvements 

Pol/ttesf snd economic Planning 60s 

The Member of 
JRearliament and, 
his information 

ANTHONY BARKEB and 
MICHAEL RUSH 

A study of the flow of information on 
public affairs to MPs how it roaches them, 
the use they make of this information and 
what they think of the way they are kept 
informed about tho country s aHeirs 
PEP and Tho Study ol Parliament Group 
Illustrated 72s 


Aaaoeiatiotts ami 
ConHuitunts 

STANLEY HYMAN 

A detailed study of tho field of aid to 
meniigement whoso aim is to define the 
role of consultants in the associations to 
suggest ways of improving their effir lency, 
and to examine thr* implications oi aid 
for management and for mdusiiy s ri.j^ 
tions with government 84s 


The International 
Airline intlnafry 

MAHLON R STRASZHEIN 

Examines the problems and potentials of 
commernal air oporotions lor countries in 
different stages of aconomit development 
and discusses the prospects for arhi«*vin<| 
greater economic (‘ffnieruy rcu rmimenduui 
pohries to promote this objective 
The Brookings Intiifuiion 72s 
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The Chartered Bank's two branches are as much a part of Bangkok as the floating canal markets 
or the monks in their traditional saffron robes 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidiaries and associates, forms the largest British banking group 
m the East, where it has operated for more than a century. Each office is a local bank, whether 
in the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America Each too is an international bank, keeping 
Its expert knowledge readily available to the other members of the group As a result here in the 
United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled information service covering export and investment 
opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion Department specialising in services to the exporter. 

If these services interest you please contact any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 

The Chartered Bank 

{IncorpofBted m'Sngi»nd by Royaf Chtrter 1853} 

HEAD OFFICE: 30 BI0NOPSGATE. LONDON E.C.2. 

A membeA of standard'And chartered bankino group limited 
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A nasty hangover 

Britain's balance of payments has taken a 
turn for the worse. The dock strike has hit 
British exporting when it was far from 
cushioned for the blow 

The dock strike has not been the only worry for Mr 
Heath's men this week. It should be small consolation to 
them that they can now make political mincemeat of one 
of Mr Wilson’s most insistent boasts ; that they have 
“ inherited the strongest balance of payments of any 
British Government since the war.” They have on their 
hands 4 fl^ch weaker balance than even their own biased 
statemiiiitti on the hustings had led them to expect. When 
Lord Cromer, the former Governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, said during the election campaign that whoever won 
It faced a much more difficult financial situation than in 
October, 1964, he was referring to the large overseas debts 
to be repaid, to a trade account helped by the import 
deposit scheme, and to a capital account artificially boosted 
by loans raised abroad by public authorities who will have 
to repay them in a fairly short time Even Lord Cromer 
assumed that, with all these aids, and also the aid of sterl¬ 
ing’s devaluation, the recorded monthly trade accounts 
now would be much better than those which caused such 
dismay at the end of Mr Maudling’s Chancellorship. 

But, in fact, there is not very much difference. In the 
last three months of Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s govern¬ 
ment, August to October, 1964, Britain had a recorded 
visible trade deficit averaging £53 million a month ; in the 
last three months of Mr Wilson’s government, March to 
June, 1970, there was one averaging £31 million. Taking 
only the last month of each administration, however, a gap 
of £48 million in October, 1964, compares with a gap of 
£51 million in June, 1970. So, at the point of actual 
handover, there was notffing to choose on paper between 
the two trade inheritances. 

If the figures are put on an annual basis, Britain had a 
deficit on the ordinary trade account of £372 million in 
the second quarter of this year. If invisible earnings were 
netting £480 million (which may be optimistic) then the 
current account was running a surplus of some £100 
million ; this might just cover the expected outflow on the 
capital account (which certainly is much lower than in 
1964). But there is little doubt that the fat annual rate of 
bdance of payments surplus of £900 million in the third 
quarter of 1969 has mercurially vanished nine months 
later. Worse, if the June tmde figures were representative, 
the balance of payments is back in the red, perhaps to the 
extent of £200 million a year. 

The June figures really were bad. Imports reached 



No knowing what they'll do to the figures 


£800 million, on a monthly basis, for the first time ever ; 
exports recovered from May’s depressed level, but broke no 
new ground. While exports were only 5^ per cent higher 
m value than a year ago, imports were 13^ per cent higher. 
May’s poor outturn—a deficit of £32 million—could be 
dismissed as freakish ; and in the last week of the election 
campaign that is how the outgoing government did 
dismiss it. But now a steady deterioration over three months 
smacks of habit. Of course, there arc special factors to help 
to explain it. When aren’t there ? Two jumbo jets were 
imported in May ruid one in June, at £9 million apiece; 
the usual practice of aircraft companies is to part-pay in 
advance, but the total cost is lumped into the Board of 
Trade’s figures on delivery. And there is a possibility that 
the threat of a dock strike hurried up imports more than 
exports, especially as the recording period closed earlier in 
the month for exports than imports. 

If there is a pinch of uncertainty about the June trade 
accounts, it is nothing to what the dock strike itself will 
introduce. For some time ahead the trade figures will be 
so distorted that Britain’s true trading position will be 
unreadable. But this week has confirmed that the heyday 
for the British balance of payments is over. The main reason 
Is that the competitive bonus from devaluation is being 
eroded by cost-push inflation. A second reason is that 


Mr Jwikins's •hort-Uvad 
success 

Monthly visible trade 
balance, seasonally 
adjusted. 

dan 1909-June 1970 




exports to the United States have already been hit by the 
American recession, as have those to Canada: there was a 
fall of 8 per cent in Britain’s sales to North America in the 
second quarter. 

The drop in exports to America has been partly 
compensated by a rise in sales to some sterling area and 
western Europe markets, particularly to Germany. But 
Germany is now trying to curb its boom and could turn 
into a less voracious market. And British exporters cannot 
comfort themselves that everyone else is in the same boat. 
The French, for example, despite their domestic inflation, 
with consumer prices rising at an annual rate erf 6 per cent 
and wholesale prices at one of 11 per cent, have just 
reported another trade surplus for June. They have 
achieved a surplus in five of the seven fnonths since last 
November. 

So Mr Iain Macleod, recovering from appendicitis, is 
peering into some grey days ahead, of peculiar uncertainty 
in what is usually a seasonally unfavourable time for 
sterling. Neither sterling nor equities reacted too badly to 
the trade news on Tuesday ; both were helped then by 
hopes of averting the dock strike. But when it became 
known that the ports were to be closed after all, spot sterling 
was down below $2.39 on Thursday morning, at a nine- 
months low, while equity prices had dropped 3 per cent. 

Mr Macleod’s advisers in the Treasury do not seem 
poised to give him much help. It would have been out of 
keeping if their monthly assessment for July had shown 


obvious signs of being tailored for a new political boss. 
Instead, it contained an extra dash d( t^e usual caution 
and non-commitment, just in case the new lad felt IBte 
breaking out. “ No firm view of the development of the 
economy in the first half of this year is yet possible,” it 
says ; but “ it now seems unlikely . . . that demand and 
activity have advanced on the scale envisaged by the fore¬ 
casts published at the time of the Budget in April.” The 
Treasury can see some pointers to the expected acceleration 
of consumers’ expenditure: more shop-buying in May, 
higher car registrations in June, and some recovery in 
house sales. But it confesses that k does not understand 
what is happening to unemployment. It w>uld have 
expected a bigger rise than has in fact occurred. 

Mr Macleod must, unfortunately, manoeuvre with his 
eye on the trade position and the confidence factor, like 
so many Chancellors before him : something from which he 
might have hoped to have been spared. His best hopes 
must be that resistance to the dock strike will help to break 
the wagra i^iral ; and that he may then be able to make 
the cuts in taxation which, normally, would be legitimate 
in the present sluggish state of consumer demand. In the 
meantime he might do well to give some thought to 
whether he can contrive some concessitMis to help boost 
invisible earnings. Healthy though these are, they are not 
getting any healthier; indeed, they have tapered off a bit. 
It could be very important to strengthen this side'< 01 'the 
balance of payments in the months ahead. 


The year they forgot the moon 

Monday will be the first anniversary of the day that Neil Armstrong stepped down 
on to the moon. It coincides with the sacking of another 900 space experts 


The decline in spending on space has its roots partly in 
the United States, partly in the Soviet Union. The 
Americans were as go(^ as inviting trouble when they made 
an all-out bid to get to the moon without any clear pro¬ 
gramme in their minds about what to do when they got 
there. No nation invests $24 billion in order to provide 
.scientists with some interesting photographs and a bagfull 
of moon rocks. Both could be obtained with less risk, and 
for much less money, by unmanned rockets. Some of the 
unmanned instruments that landed on the moon have 
performed very well indeed. But the constraints imposed 
on the Amencams by the size of their Apollo rocket, which 
was in its turn dictated by the timetable laid down for the 
moon landing, meant that there was very little else that 
the astronauts could do once they landed, beyond taking 
photographs, collecting rocks, and planting a few elemen¬ 
tary measuring instruments to leave behind them. 

Americans have queued to look at the moon rocks, and 
admire the sparicle and glitter of the glass-coated pits and 
dents on their surface. But they have not shown themselves 
particularly enthusiastic to finance an indefinite series of 
rock-collectmg expeditions, even if this does help to decide 
the age, origin and composition of the moon. And 
President Nixon, sensing the national disinterest, has cut 
space funds most savagely. In money terms, the ^ace 
budget of the National Aeronautics and Space Adrmni- 
stration has been almost halved, from its peak of jiflit 
under $fi_billion a year to the current year’s $3.4 billion. 


In real terms, because of inflation, the cut is much more 
vicious. Manpower is down from 440,000 to 144,000. 
Nasa’s own staff has shed well over 5,000 in three years. 
After this week’s cuts it will be down below 30,000, its 
lowest since 1963. This week’s announcement of the 900 
dismissals was probably timed by Nasa to coincide with 
the anniversary of the moon landing, in order to draw 
maximum attention to the pre^amme’s plight. 

In place of the ten or so moon landings originally 
planned, there is a strong probability that only another 
two flights will be made. The cut-back is fanning out 
through America’s aircraft and electrcmics industries. For 
the first time aircraft workers at aU levels, from the most 
senior downwards, are losing their jobs and finding it 
unusually hard to get new ones. Scientists and engineers 
alike are getting out of spiacc into other industries. 

The Russians have not heif>ed. A major spur to the 
American space programme has been the fear that the 
Russians might get there first. This fear grew up when the 
shock of Sputnik I in 1957 Was followed by the further 
shock of Yuri Gagarin flying in space in 1961. Until last 
summer it locked highly pitiable that the Russians would 
still be the first to construct a lai^e space station, even 
though the Americans had beaten them to the moon. Then 
the lo-million-pound-thrust rocket that the Russians had 
been building to launch that station blew up, and appeared 
to carry away a fair part of the test bed with it. The 
Americans thought that the damage would have been 
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repaired by the middle of this year, and had been 
expecting some dramatic Russian test launch almost any 
time. But reports now filtering back suggest that the 
redesign is likely to be a long process. Momen/tanly, there¬ 
fore, the Soviet heat is off. 

This does not make it too easy for Nasa to get support 
in the United States for its new space programme, which 
involves building an entirely new rocket launching system 
from the ground upwards. Two options were op>cn to Nasa. 
The easier would have been to build a moon base by 
the l«4i>orious process of launching the components for it 
piece by piece in Apollo rockets converted into unmanned 
moon freighters. The pin-point landing of Apollo 12 
showed that the accuracy necessary to do this existed. But 
It would have taken a great deal of money, and the scale 
of operations would have contmued to be restricted by the 
small load-carrying capacity of the Apollo rocket. So the 
alternative was chosen of drawing a line beneath the 
Apollo programme when the rockets on order had all been 
deliveied, and starting from scratch with a new basic 
space transport system that would give the Americans for 
the first time the capacity to lift large loads in space. 
This is what the Russians are also aiming for with their 
10 million pound rocket, but the American approach is 
different. It involves re-useable rocket-powered aircraft 
that can fly to space like a rocket and land on earth like 
an aircraft. It involves a large space station above the 
earth which will act as warehouse for goods ferried from 
the ground, but which will also be the base for true space 
ships designed like the lunar modules for space flight .only, 
and not capable of functioning anywhere near the earth’s 
atmosphere. This whole complex will put the Americans 
in the space business for keeps. They will not come up a 
second time against the restrictions imposed by Apollo 
programme. 

In theory, this ambitious, long-term plan has the Nix<Hi 
Administration’s blessing. But not its money. This kind of 
work cannot be funded on $3.4 billion a year, with a run¬ 
down and demoralised staff, when engineering groups and 
test teams have been broken up and scattered to the four 
winds. On such a basis, Nasa could only limp along through 
the 19703 and into the 1980s. Since the technical pioblems 
of building the space shuttle are such that it could not fly 
before 1978, however much money was spent on it, only 
an optimist would forecast when the Americans be 
seriously pioneering new frontiers in q>ace again. 

Nasa is, however, not short of optimists. Last week they 
went into action at Houston to sell the programme, and sell 
it hard. Two Apollo rockets, 14 and 15, are fiimly 


scheduled for flights to the moon; Apollo 14 should leave 
in January. The balance on order—up to Apollo 20—^will 
probably be used in what amounts to a dry run of the 
new system, putting a rough workship into orbit round the 
earth. Then Nasa outlined the possibility of a new pro¬ 
gramme, starting in 1978, which would involve launclung a 
shuttle every six weeks in order to construct and then 
service a permanent 12-crew station. This station would 
consist of something like five separate decks enclosed in a 
50 foot cylinder, the lot rotating gently at the end of a 
200 foot boom to give some semblance of artificial gravity. 
Warmmg to the job, the engineers said that some of the 
crew might be women; for the fust time, Nasa would be 
able to provide the “ necessary degree of privacy ” for 
them. The programme assumes just over 90 shuttle flights 
spread over a decade. 

All this is technically well within the scope of current 
engineering, particularly since the development of composite 
materials like carbon fibres has taken some of the horror 
out of rc-entermg the atmosphere. The real unknown is 
cost. Nasa engineers this week put the probable spread of 
cost at between $3 billion and $10 billicm. 

This struck some listeners as decidedly odd. The sum 
looks much too low; in Washington, for example, guesses of 
between a low $6 billion and a high $24 billion were being 
put forward earlier in the year. It is hardly likely that the 
new system can cost much less than the original Apollo, 
$24 billion. This included constructing the Nasa estab¬ 
lishments but new stations arc likely to be needed for the 
shuttle system too. Moreover, inflation has made big 
inroads mto the purchasing power of the dollar since 
Apollo was develcp^ in the early 1960s. 

When this has all been added together, the suspicion 
emerges that Nasa is hoping for a fairly substantial Euro¬ 
pean contribution, both technically and financially, towards 
the new space programme. There has been an increasing 
flow of information back and forth across the Atlantic, 
all designed to encourage any European governments who 
are fed up with the disappointments of their own small 
space programmes to hitch on to the American star. They 
should certainly do this. This is the new technology of the 
twenty-first century, and Eurc^ean industry will diminish 
into a poor third to the Americans and Russians if it is per¬ 
manently excluded from it. If Nasa is gambling on their 
acceptance, this would make Houston’s relativ^ modest 
cost estimates look moi;e reasonable. But the fact that Nasa 
should need to lean so heavily on outride contributions 
shows how space has diminished since that day twelve 
months ago when Eagle landed. • 


Inventing a new patents system 

Britain's patents system needs to be reorganised— 
and to have more money spent on it 


One judge is on record as saying that he would rather 
be bum^ alive than have to hear another patents case. 
The entire patents industry is a diabolical compound of 
law and technology. It has its own obscure jaigon 
(" novelty,” “ state of the art,” “ ccmtributory infringe¬ 
ment ”). It is the province of the tiny profession of patent 
agents, and an even smaller number of specialist patent 
lawyers , of a handful of unlucky judges ; of a creeJdng, 
antiquated and vastly overloaded patent office behind the 
law courts. In theory its principals are an unknown 
number of inventors beavering away in garrets ; but in 
practice they are a clearly defined circle of large indus¬ 
trial firms in the forefront of technological progress. Yet 
a patents system is essential. All industrialised countries 
have one, including the east European countries—although 
in some countries, like Italy, drugs arc excluded. The 
succession of committees that have examined the British 
system since it was established in 1883 have all been 
impressed by its advantages. 

Those advantages are clear cut. The inventor has a 
monopoly of the rights in his idea for (in Britain) 16 
years. Thb is an incentive to him, and a stimulus to 
research generally. Publication of patents can stimulate 
other research ; and the temporary monojjoly tends to 
encourage the investment of capital in new processes 
which might not be profitable if there was a risk of every¬ 
body else trying to jump into the same boat. Only the 
Netherlands has really tried to do without a patents 
system, between 1869 and 1912, with consequences that 
research has shown to have been damaging to Dutch 
industrial progress in this period. Some companies argue 
16 years is too short. By the time teething troubles have 
been ironed out, plant built, the market developed and 
mass production is just around the comer, the patent runs 
out and competitors who have been sitting on their hands 
move in and clean up the market. There are two other main 
problems. One is the growing international aspect of 
patents, requiring an increasing degree of international 
collaboration. The second problem is the overload. 

As far as international collaboration is concerned, an 
important milestone was passed in Washington last month, 
with the signing of the Patent Co-operation Treaty by 
20 countries, including Britain, America and the Soviet 


Union. A side issue of the treaty is that it will help 
developing countries to evolve their own patent pro¬ 
cedures. More important, however, it will simplify the 
procedures for searching for and examining patents in 
different countries. One application, one “ search ” and 
one “ examination ” will serve for applications for patents 
in several countries, but each country ^1 still be responsible 
for issuing patents valid in its own territory. Nobody’s 
patent law will therefore need to be changed. As part 
of the scheme, five regional authorities will be set up, 
authorised to carry out the “ search ” of literature to see 
if the patent is novel : in Japan, Russia, west Germany 
the United States and The Hague 

On another tack, intermittent discussions have been 
held over the past 12 years on the formation of a European 
Patent Office, covering the common market and some 
countries outside it. If this project ever materialises, the 
result will be a single patent authority for all the parti¬ 
cipating countries. In other words, an inventor, instead 
of applying for a British patent, would have the alternative 
of a Europ>ean patent, valid throughout Europe. 

However, neither of these scheriies will do much to 
reduce the overload on the British Patent Office. This 
week the Banks committee, reporting on the British patent 
system*, suggests that the treaty will make no impact 
until 1975 at the earliest ; and that a European patent 
would bring no relief for ten years. 

But meanwhile the pressure continues to build up. 
Every year the number of complete specifications to be 
examined increases by 2,000, with the bulk of the growth 
represented by applications from overseas, which now 
comprise 60 per cent of the total. The patent office’s 
backlog of unexamined specifications now numbers 4.7,000, 
and represents about one year’s work. About a year can 
elapse from the “ priority date ” claimed by the inventor, 
w'hen he first stakes his claim, to the time he .submits 
his complete specification. There then follows the process 
of search (through other patents and technical literature 
to ensure novelty) and examination (a more time- 
consuming and expert operation, which is intended to 
check that the specification is unambiguous and other¬ 
wise suitable). During this process the specification may 
*The Boliish Patent System. HMSO 23s 
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need to be altered several times. At the end of the day, 
all being well, a patent is granted. But even then it can 
be upuet. Another firm might use the same invention, 
and, when sued for patent infringement, it might claim 
“ obviousness,’.’ The court can uphold the claim and 
declare the original patent invalid. 

In this respect, Britain has a “weak” patent system. Com¬ 
pared with OtlMsr countries that use a tougher search 
and examination procedure, a relatively high proportion 
of British patents are subsequently upset and declared 
invalid. The Banks committee now recommends that the 
British System should be “ strengthened,” by giving the 
Comptroller of Patents more piowers to reject would-be 
patents on grounds of obviousness, and by toughening the 
search and examination. It also says that the 16-year life 
should be extended to ao. But all this would add even 
further to the burden on the patents office. 

. In Germany and the Netherland.s, the situation got 
coihpfetely out of hand. Both have now adopted 
“ drferred extf||ination ” (and Japan may soon follow 
suit). Undei^^^ system the patent is published as .soon 
as it is appliea for, although, at that stage, nobody knows 
if it will be granted or not. An examination and grant 
is only carried out later, within seven years, if cither 
the applicant or somebotly else insists on it In this 
way, the patent office avoids the wa.<ite of lime involved 
in examining applications for inventions that, in the 
event, may prove of no interest to anybody In practice 
firms everywhere noimally file applications for every con¬ 
ceivable patentable possibility, just to lie on the safe side. 
So deferred examination saves the patent office work , 
but for industry it means a huge overhang of suspended 
patents that might be examined and granted or might not 
be—which can make life very difficult. 

Bravely, the Banks committee rejected deferred exam¬ 
ination for Britain. It urges instead early publication of 
patents, i8 months after the priority date claimed, whether 
a grant has been made by then or not. This would reduce 
some of the obscurity that now results from having some 
three years of patent applications grinding through the 
patent office pipeline, none of them known to the. public 
Early publication is used in Scandinavia. The committc'- 
also urges that search and examination should be kept 


separate, as in other countries. In other words, instead of 
being searched and examined, as. a comb^ed operation, 
patents will be searched first and a report made. In this 
way some applicants may be induced to drop out edriy on. 

As a final device, the committee urges a reoiganisation 
of the fee structure. At present the bulk of the patent 
office’s fees come from renewals of patents Yet these 
involve little or no work. The logical solution, suggested 
by the committee, is for much higher patent application 
fees to be charged, especially to applicants that get as 
far as the bottleneck stage of exammation, with lower 
fees for those who drop out earlier on and for renewals. 

All these recommendations need to be implemented as 
a matter of urgency and will cost nothing Some of the 
other recommendations will cost money . that the patent 
office needs to be accommodated in a single building 
instead of five separate ones, and that it needs to be better 
staffed. In fact 90 per cent of its cost is now met by 
Its fees. If the recommendations were fully implemented, 
with the patent office in a single building in central 
London, fees should cover the bulk of its cost. 

But nobody has ever explained why the patent office 
—which IS of indisputable benefit to the economy—should 
be expected to pay for itself, even partially. Why should 
the patent office have to occupy an antiquated V'lctorian 
building, where coal fires are only now being replaced 
by gas, where escalators and .self-opening dcxirs cannot 
be installed in the mam building liecausc it would fall 
down, while other more recent, and more questionable, 
creations such as the Industrial Reorganisation Corpora¬ 
tion, Neddy, the Prices arul Incomes Board enjoy air- 
conditioncd luxury in the west end. Admittedly the patents 
industry has not helped by refusing to countenance a move 
out of London even to the distant province of Croydon, 
largely because this would be too far from the lavv couits 
But if, as the Banks committee recommends, a .separate 
patents court is now formed, then pre.sumably ail couKI 
move out together—and preferably rather farther than 
Croydon. But the industry’s immobilitv is no excu.si- for a 
supposedly managerially minded government to skimp on 
providing a vital service to indu.stiy, while the dinosaurs 
at the rearguard of British technological development are 
being propped up at great co.st. 
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Too many dockers~and ports 


British dockers retire at 65 
1{ they are prepared to stop 
work sooner their employers 
pay an average of £1,700 for 
the privilege of getting them off 
the payroll Members of a de- 
ctining calling, the registered 
dock labour force will fall by 
a third over the five-year 
period ending next year The 
dockers have also seen their 
bosses grow fewer in number at 
the same time The National 
Association of Port Employers 
has had a memberdiip drop of 
two-thirds in recent years 
The dilemma of dockland, 
made obvious by the present 
dock strike crubs, is the con¬ 
sequence of change Some of 
these changes are technical, 
part of the transport revolu¬ 
tion sparked off by, among 
other devices, the con'tamer- 
carrying diip. But the principal 
problem is centred on the 
docker himself The bad old 
casual worker system of the 
docks, where a twice-daily 
random selection of men for 
the woik gangs decided who 
was to be paid and who was 
not, offidially ended in Sep¬ 
tember, 1967, with the incep¬ 
tion of the National Dock 
l,abour Scheme This long- 
sought “ dccasualisation ” did 
not, however, end dockland's 
endemic labour troi^le 

The fall-back 

When the casual system 
ended, the employers agreed to 
pay a minimum wage to the 
re^stered dockers, even if 
there was no work for them 
to do. A minimum fail-back 
waa agreed, £17 for London, 
and £16 elsewhere. That was 
fine four years ago, but it still 
stands today, when the average 
docker’s earnings are running 
at £35 13s a week, a cleu 
£jo better off than the national 
industrial average wage. This 
low nominal minimum wage can 
cause difficulties for the docker 
seeking a mortgage or buying a 
car on hire-purchase 

The problem of the gap be¬ 
tween fall-back and real earn¬ 


ings was being faced before 
the current strike cnsis broke 
Between dccasualisation 111 
1967 and this week's strike 
around 85% of all registered 
dock workers were either 
covered by improved working 
agreements thrashed out by local 
" modernisation committees," or 
were involved m negotiations on 
new agreements But for the 
bulk or this 85% the fail-back 
rate IS still important, as well as 
for the other i5“o It applies 
whenever a docker has insuffi¬ 
cient work on any day. 

This week’s offer by the 
employers—£4 a week on the 
fall-back pay and £1 a week 
to dockers not in modernisation 
schemes—was rejected by the 
dockeix This was because the 
quayside bargainers (as distinct 
from the, more moderate, union 
leaders) wanted to screw more 
money out of the archaic piece- 
rate system before it is replaced 
by a flat weekly wage which 
would replace the minimal £16 
national fail-back Hashing had 
increases in their earnings of 
over 50% in the past four years, 
the militants intended to seize 
their last chance to get more 
easily. 

The dock unions arc demand¬ 
ing minima very close to the 
present scale of offered or agreed 
wages under modernisation 
schemes. Examples of these are 

London enclosed docks £34 
10s to £37. 

Liverpool £35 

Hull £30, plus £i daily 
bonus 

Grangemouth £30 plus bonus. 

In each case actual earnings 
would usually be higher because 
of overtime and other factors 
In London overtime starts after 
31 hours work a week. 

Labour relations in every in¬ 
dustry consist, in part, of the 
union leaders managing to 
keep sufficfiently ahead of their 
most militant members not to 
be knocked down by the pres¬ 
sure from behind. But dock¬ 
land, as mSght be expected, has 
more than its fair share of such 
problems. Although there arc 


currently 47,000 men covered 
by the National Dock Labour 
Scheme there arc 3,000 other 
full-time dockers outside this. 
These men, in the main, are in 
ports such as Felixstowe and 
Shoreham which were con¬ 
sidered to be too insignificant 
to be included in the original 
national dockers’ registration 
system. Known prosaically as 
“ non-scheme ports,” they have 
grown fast m recent years 
thanks to the advent of new 
high-speed loading systems and 
the absence of the dockland 
animus which curses the large 
ports. They have 1,000 dockers 

So have the quaintly-named 
“ packet ports ” Employed by 
British Railways, as the succes¬ 
sors of the old railway com¬ 
panies, the men at Dover, 
Harwich, Newhaven, and the 
Scottish railway steamer ter¬ 
minals are so remote from the 
rest of the industry that they 
arc even organised by the 
National Union of Railwaymcn. 

On the union Side of the 
industry’s national joint negotia¬ 
ting council there are five 
unions First, and foremost, 
there is the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union which 
grew from Ernest Bcvin'.s 
organisation of the Bristol 
dockers Then there is its tiny 
rival the National Amalaga- 
mated Stevedores and Dockers 
This is the “ blue ” union, 
which was expelled from the 
Trades Union Congress in 1959 
for continuing to pirate mem¬ 
bers from the “ white ” TGWU 
T'oday it Still survives and has 
3,000 members Then there is 
the Scottish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, which, 
with 2,500 Scottish docker 
members, has much better re¬ 
lations with the TGWU The 
3494 members of the Water¬ 
men, Lightermen, Tugmen and 
Bargemen’s Union have in Mr 
Bill Lindlcy, a highly effective 
leader. Then there arc the 
2,000 North-east coast dockers 
who have traditionally been 
organised by the National Union 
of General and Municipal 
Workers 

Local "autonomy" 

As if all this were not 
enough, there is a coasiderablc 
degree of autonomy, some might 
say anarchy, maintained by the 
more militam groups of dock 
workers The classic example 
of this was probably the London 
Royal group of docks where 
until last year, the communist 
Mr Jack Dash held sway over 
the rank and file docken. 

The reason why Mr Dash is 
no longer an active docker 
is important. For he is one of 



Mersey sound, catling tor strike 


the 6,200 men who h.iv-r 
accepted the considerable cash 
payments which the industry is 
offering to dockers prepared to 
retire prematurely. Excluded 
from the national redundancy 
scheme, the registered docker 
who retires early has been draw¬ 
ing an average of £1,700 as 
his golden handshake, com¬ 
pared with the national 
.scheme’s figure for .t maximum 
of £1,100 after 20 years’ service 
The money Tor this comes from 
a 5/0 levy on the anduSlry's 
gross wages bill plus repayable 
government loans And it is 
hoped that this scheme will 
decant a further 7,000 men 
from the industry over the next 
18 months, with the long-term 
labour foice centain to fall 
further. 

The dodeer will certainly be¬ 
come a mudi rarer object 
around dockland than he has 
been. There will be fewer 
dockers and a higher proportion 
of younger, higher trained and 
leas bloody-minded men. They 
win have a different work style 
And a shrinking proportion ot 
them will be working in the 
traditional dockland towns. 

Dockland militancy was bred 



ia the htiddle of mean atreeu 
which grew up round (he cen¬ 
tral quayi of the great port 
chiet, <uch as London, Liver¬ 
pool, and Glasgow. 

The physical conditions de¬ 
manded by the new container 
ports, deep water and vast open 
spaces where road, rail, and 
Storage ground can be logically 
separated mean that new ports 
are being sited farther and 
farther down nver estuaries 
TiRmry docks, now recovering 
from thtiir extremely ipamful in¬ 
troduction to containerisation, 
are a6 irules below Tower 
Bridge and a number of old 
London Docks are now being 
filled in and used for other pur¬ 
poses. Glasgow, having spent 
fortunes and two hundred years 
the shallow river 
Clyde, is now concentrating its 
container terminals at Greenocx 
23 nules fiarther down the Firth. 


Bristol is basing tts much- 
delayed port expansion schemes 
at Avonmouth, 7 miles from 
the ancient port. Even Liver¬ 
pool, smack on the Mersey, is 
putting its eggs into the ba^et 
of Seaforth 3 miles away from 
the old dockland 

Haunted by the reality and 
the prospect of the great new 
European ports, with Holland’s 
Europoort as the forerunner, 
Britain's water transport in¬ 
dustry realises it has to change. 
But who IS to make the changes 
and how they ate to be funded 
is another matter. At least £100 
mn is the minimum price any¬ 
one will put on creating the 
necessary modem decp-watei 
facilities 

Nothing is known of how 
the Heath administration will 
replace (he defunct Port 
NationaHsation Bill. Further 
rationalisation is accepted as a 


first priority by everyone, in¬ 
cluding the employers' organi¬ 
sations. The National Ports 
Council, established by the last 
Conservative government under 
the Harbours Act of 1964, has 
the task of approving dock 
develiqmieift. But it cannot 
initiate or pay for this work 
The failure of the Ports Coun¬ 
cil to secure government 
approval for the development 
cd Bristol docks, the ill-fated 
Poitbury scheme, showed only 
too clearly how limited its 
authority is. 

Britain is blessed, or rather 
cursed, with too many docks, 
harbours, ports, and quays. 
Mainland £uro^, faced with 
shallow Kas and inter-continen¬ 
tal river and canal barge trans¬ 
port systems, has had to think 
in terms of few harbours—but 
hfig ones—to serve a huge inter¬ 
national hinteriand. With the 


centnr of England only a few 
hours’ lorry drive away from a 
choice of ports on cither 
prinoipal sesdioard, no such 
pressures have concentrated the 
282 British ports. 

There are some crying cases 
for closure—such as the mori¬ 
bund coal export harbours of 
South Wales—which could help 
to settle the priorities of those 
involved with reshaping the 
docks. For beihind the pay 
claim crisis are much more 
searching issues As the accom¬ 
panying graphs show, while 
there ate many splendid ex¬ 
amples od efBeient emerprise in 
dockland—such as the Felix- 
stowe-Shorelaim developments, 
the oil termirMis, and the roll-on 
roll-off wfaenves—the nid> of the 
matter is still coirta'ined within 
London and Liverpool, where 
60% of all British dockets 
woric. 
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Britain 



How long will they stay there ? 


A formal state of emergency 


The foniial proclamation declaring a 
state of emergeiicv was presented to the 
Commons hy the Home Secretary, Mr 
Maudhng, and read by the Speaker just 
before 4 o'clock on Thursday afternoon 
Mi Maudhng said that regulations under 
Section 2 of the Emergency Powers Act 
had been made that afternoon, would 
come into operation on Saturday, and 
be debated by the House of Commons 
on Monday. Immediately before Mr 
Maudhng made his statement the 
Secietary of State for Employment and 
Productivity, Mr Carr, had told the 
Commons that he planned to set up a 
Court of Inquiry into the dock strike. 
He had come to the conclusion that 
direct talks between dockers and port 
employers were unlikely to get anywhere. 

Two thirds of the country's overseas 
trade is involved. The strike was com¬ 
plete in London and Liverpool and these 
are the two ports which matter (see page 
58) Certain basic commodities, like oil 
and coal (much of which still move.'' by 
sea) are not affected at all because they 
are not handled by registered dockers. 
British Rail’s ports are outside the dispute 
too, and some manufacturers, like British 
Leyland, ship a good deal of their exports 
to the continent through these already. 
If they attempt to step up these ship- 


menits, there is always a risk the cargoes 
will be blacked, and the same could 
happen to industries that attempt to 
send their exports over to the continent 
by way of the innumerable small ports 
that are also outside the dispute The 
position of Felixstowe is particularly 
sensitive Privately owned, the piort has 
come up from nowhere to become the 
second biggest container port m Britain. 
It has the facilities to handle a fair part 
of the container traffic that is now strike- 
fxiund , the question is whether the 
managers dare put their exemplary 
labour relations at nsk by accepting it. 

Food will not be short. Industrial raw 
materials will. Even such a basic industry 
as steel, where huge stockpiles of raw 
materials are maintained at all times, 
IS having to cut back production 
immediately. There is only enough 
manganese and fero-sihcon in the 
country, both needed for the production 
of special steels, to last between two or 
three weeks. fThere is a 40-day supply 
of iron ore, but production is being 
cautiously cut back now in order to 
avoid the risk of blast furnaces having 
to be shut. 

The food si^ation is much brighter. 
There are between two and three months’ 
supply of butter in stock, and five 


months’ supply of cheese. There is only 
a month’s supply of meat, but imported 
meat accounts for only a third of con¬ 
sumption and the remaining 70 per cent 
1$ home-killed. Fruit and vegetables are 
the two most vulnerable commodities. 
If troops are sent into the docks, these 
are the cargoes they will be asked to 
move. 

Exporting industries, led by cars and 
whisky, are particularly worried about 
the effects of the strike on goodwill 
abroad. The nearer they are to the 
market, the greater the risk. Companies 
shipping to Australia and the more 
remote parts of the American continent 
will be insulated for a while by the 
length of the sea voyage but every¬ 
thing depends on how long it is going 
to last. This IS impossible to guess. Mr 
Jack Jones, leader of the Transport and 
General Workers Union which is setting 
the pace in the dispute, can be in no 
hurry to have another rebuff similar 
to the one he was given by the delegate 
conference of dockers on Wednesday, 
when they threw out the f>ay offer that 
he had been instrumental in negotiating. 

The amount of cargo that could be 
.switched to the air is limited not so much 
by capacity, of which there is plenty, as 
bv the size of the loading doors through 
which the packages would have to pass. 
The standard door on a big jet 
freighter measures just over ji ft by 
11 ft 

Within these limitations, a dock 
strike of any size almost alwa^ produces 
a sharp rise in air freight traffic. World 
air traffic is now running, in terms of 
tonnage and distance travelled, at 9 
billion ton miles a year and rising at an 
annual rate of 22 per cent. The amount 
of freight going through British airports 
has been at around the half million mark 
for the past four years, Jast year it was 
nearer foo,ooo tons, more than half of 
which came into Gatwick and Heath¬ 
row. One reason for a relatively healthy 
rate of growth at the British end, par¬ 
ticularly measured by value, is that there 
were dock strikes in Britain late in 19671 
and in the United States last year. The 
Board of Trade, in an analysis carried 
out earlier this year, suggests that in both 
cases, shippers switched to the air. 

The proportion of goods moving by 
ait has some bearing on the probable 
effects of a long-term dock strilro : 





Imports 

Exports 

Chamieals 


by air, 1989 
8 

Drugs 

47 

35 

Textiles 

Chins, JeweHery, 

13 

10 

12 

works of art 

4S 

Silver, etc. 

B 

20 

Machinery 

37 

17 

Electrical plant 

59 

23 

Clothing 

Scientific instruments 

24 

55 

50 

33 

Total, all goods 

13 

13 


Machinery accounts for more than a 
third of all goods moved in and out of 
the country by air. With some inge¬ 
nuity, therefore, it looks as if the airlines 
could move a lot of the goods that might 
otherwise pile up at the docks. But it 
a'l.sT) looks, as usual, as if importers might 
be more enterprising in resorting to the 
air to get their goods in, than exporters 
are to get them out. 


Monopolies Commission 

Some guilty . . . 


'I’o what extent can a manufacturer 
deny supplies to a willing customer 
widiout contravening the public’s 
interest ? This is the question raised 
in a recent Monopolies Commission 
rejxirt* investigating complaints that 
some suppliers, wishing to avoid com¬ 
petition, were refusing to distribute to 
supermarkets that cut prices. The prac¬ 
tice has been found to be widespread 
but unquantihable and makes a mockery 
of the Resale Prices Act by practising 
resale price maintenance Since the prac¬ 
tice IS already illegal the commission 
saw no point in a new set of legislation 
to stop It, but has suggested that any 
suppliers caught red handed be taken 
before the restrictive practices court. 

A more difficult malpractice to catch 
IS when distributors liegin dictating to 
then suppliers which outlets should be 
stocked. Certain newspaper kiosks or 
chemist shops, for example, cannot get 
the supplies they want because the distri¬ 
butor may believe that there are already 
enough outlets in the area or that their 
turnover may not be large enough. 
ITiough tliere are clearly circumstances 
where these decisions have to be taken 
for economic reasons, the commission 
found that they were often not made 
on competitive grounds. During its 
investigations it came across more than 
200 complaints, coming from super¬ 
markets and small shops alike, that 
retailers had been unfairly denied 
supplies. 

The National Union of Small Shop¬ 
keepers complained that many stores 
with perfeedy adequate sales found it 

*Refuml to supply. Cmnd 4373. 8s 6d. 


difficult to get supplies because distribu¬ 
tors were maximuing their own profits 
by concentrating on a' few latge outlets, 
cutting down on distribution costs and 
restricting competition. 

In redistribution of over-the-counter 
pharmaceuticals, the commission found 
that some of the ^ops denied supplies 
were identical to those that were panted 
them and that the basis for choosing 
between them was quite arbitrary. 

A third area that the commission 
frowned on was in the industrial sector, 
where firms could not direct to manu¬ 
facturers to buy products in bulk but 
were forced to to through wholesalers 
or distributors. This was often, found to 
be against the will of both buyer and 
supplier, but the middlemen not only 
dictated the conditions of purchase but 
would at times dub torother to restrict 
the supiplier to narrow channels of distri¬ 
bution. Cars and building materials were 
two industries where there were 
numerous examples of this. Having pin¬ 
pointed these and many other areas of 
doubtful practices that keep prices high 
and restrict free compietition, the com¬ 
mission, as so often, did not go ahead 
and make any firm proposals. It hands 
the responsibility back to the Department 
of Employment and Productivity, urging 
It to keep a closer watch in future. 
Restriction or action ? 

... Others less so 

The Metal Box company has been 
investigated by the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission for the past three years, but 
virtually no skeletons have been found 
among its affairs and much of the report* 
on It is as full of congratulation as 
a chairman's speech. The company 
does, of course, operate a mono¬ 
poly controlling over threequarters 
of the British market for metal 
containers. But its dominance, accord¬ 
ing to the •commission, has been built 
up because it is more competitive in 
innovation, supply and efficiency than 
its rivals. Should it grow lazy in success 
there is still sufficient life in its 45 inde¬ 
pendent competitors for it to lose sub- 
stantal business. 

If all this is so, why did the Board 
of Trade refer the company to the com¬ 
mission in the first place ? It is by no 
means the first time that the commis¬ 
sion’s reports have had to he embarras¬ 
singly negative. The four industries 
now being reviewed, including fire 
insurance and asbestos, must be relieved 
at the commission’s continuing gentle¬ 
ness. The Board of Trade in future 
should do its homework a little more 
thoroughly before setting the expensive 

*The MonqpoKes OonmatSion. Metal Con- 
tntinen. HMSO 131. 


and slow machinery of the commission 
to work. 

The Metal Box investigation did, 
however, find some practices that were 
against the public interest, and these 
will hopefully soon be taken up by tbe 
Department of Employment and Pro¬ 
ductivity. The first worry was that the 
company was using its monopoly to 
undercut competitors by chaiging unpro¬ 
fitable rates for the supply and servic¬ 
ing of its machines. Incentive discounts 
should be stoppied and so should the 
system under which the customer has to 
contract to buy a set proportion of his 
requirements from the company. 

Mathematics _ 

Falling behind 
again 

The matbematics committee of the 
Science Research Council (SRC) is trying 
to isolate those areas of mathmatics, 
important either to the development of 
the subject itsdlf or to its application, 
which are' underdeveloped in this 
country. It has identified three ’ the 
theory of differential equations , 
engineering mathematics ; and numeri¬ 
cal analysis. The inclusion of the first 
will come as a shcx:k to those who 
believed they learned all about differen¬ 
tia! equations 20 years or so ago ; in fact 
only small isolated parts of the theory 
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Try reducing this to a mathematical formula 
(diagram for the dynamics of alactric 
locomotivas) 

as It is understood today have been 
actively pursued in this <»untry and the 
bulk of It is virtually unknown here 
It is less surprising that first class 
mathematicians in Britain do not put 
their talents to work on engineering 
problems ■ they have always tended to 
be snooty about technical fields. In an 
attempt to encourage woric in engineer¬ 
ing mathematics, the committee con¬ 
sidered applications in the 1968-69 
session from 13 university departments 
for a total of 39 studentships in engineer- 



ing mathematics and made 35 awards, 
but only ten of these were taken up. 
The ccxnmittee also notes with regret 
that although it gives considerable sup* 
port to enable eminent mathematicians 
from overseas to come to Britain, this 
IS not a fully used two-way channel ; 
little use is made of senior visiting fellow¬ 
ships to allow leading British mathe¬ 
maticians to work abroad. Those who 
fed they are missing out on someHhing 
should read for themselves the pleas 
from this connnittee*. 

*The Policies and AcnvitSes of the Mathe¬ 
matics Committee (free) SRC, State House, 
High Holborn, London WCiR 

jBegr _ 

More time please 

It ilooks as if more beer wiH be drunk 
in 1970 than ait any time since the great 
celebrations after the first wodd war. 
But despite the strong public thirst 
brewers are talking of raising the price 
of beer once more. The last change was 
in Novemiber when 3d was added to the 
pinit and in the three years prior to 
that the Treasury put on 4d It is the 
discovery that these price increases have 
not discouraged consumption chat is 
tempting brewers to put up prices further 
to meet spiralling labour and distribution 
costs But since the price of lieer, now 
averaging 3 s a pint in the public liar, 
looms flaige in the cost of 'living index 
any rise ss always politically unwelcome 
and IS likely to be restricted only to 
certain beers. 

Pub turnover this year is running 
ailmost 10 per cent higher than last It 
IS not that individual thirsts have 
increased bult that a much larger public 
is being regularly attracted ito pubs The 
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They won't even let the bird in 


investment of £50 miNion a year that 
Che industry has made over the last 
decade in improving decoration and 
amenities is now beginning to pay off. 
But the brewers argue that cheir return 
on capital is still low, though this is 
understandaible considenng the vast sums 
that they have tied up m property But, 
regardless of hi^er costs, returns have 
improved as the public’s taste has moved, 
with a gentle nudge from advertising, 
towards ■more expensive and profitable 
beers like lagers and bottled ales and 
away from mild and draught bitter. 

Some of this new beer drinking comes 
from 'those who have shifted away from 
spirits and fortified wines which, after 
long bringing the brewers comfortable 
prc^ts, are pricing themselv.. out of 
piopuianty. 

it IS strange that despite the evidence 
of a strong and growing pub trade 
brewers should stiU be tacitly apiathetic 
towards the extension of Brntain’s absurd 
licensing laws. Thesr belief that longer 
opening hours would merely mean 
higher overheads without increased trade 
has now been challenged by the Con¬ 
sumer Council which is anxious to have 
freer laws—and which will, incidentally, 
become a great deal less genteel in its 
tactics now it is to be run by professional 
uiblicist, Mr Des Wilson, late of the 
belter campaign. 

The loosening of the licensing system 
was, in fact, the ortly firm recommenda- 
ition of the Monopolies Comnussion 
rqiort on beer last year. Another organi¬ 
sation to take up the almost forgotten 
proposal is th^ntish Tourist Authority, 
which argues that cloaing times come as 


a depressing shock to 'the 6 million 
tourists isho visk Britain every year. 

The initial proposals are that there 
should be no Closing time in the afiter- 
noon, longer hours on Sunday and that 
children should be permitted in certain 
rooms. These moves should prove 
politically attractive and would not be 
opposed by ithe 'brewers. It wM need a 
greater effort, though, to have licences 
extended to cafes and snack bars and to 
fulfil tihe Monopolies Commissioin’s 
suggestion that the brewers should loosen 
their control of drinks in tied houses. 

Printing _ 

Wake up, 
sleepyhead 

The research association of the paper 
and board, printing and packaging 
industries has publish'ed a report* on 
printing in the 1970s that is remarkdble 
for itemising a long list of forces for 
change and then conduding that not 
much change Will occur in this decade 
because of the hidebound nature of 
British pnrrding companies. 

The mam pressure for change will 
come from outside the pnnoing industry, 
says the repiort, from large companies 
searching for fruitful fields in which to 
diversify and from science-based com¬ 
panies seeking new uses for their tech¬ 
nologies. Rising research and develop¬ 
ment costs will alter the structure of the 
industry with medium-sized companiies 
we'lding themselves into larger units. 
Stiff, these units vYill refiain from invest¬ 
ing the large amounts of capital required 
for some of the sophisticated printing 
equipment now available, such as the 
ultra high speed computerised typeset¬ 
ting machines. The report adm'us that 
relatively low-speed automatic t'/peset- 
ting machines are becomling increasingly 
popular. The report fatb to mention that 
the small automatic typesetters are alow 
only .in relation to the computerised 
goliaths. They are roughly six times 
faster than the hot-metal typesetters they 
are replacing. 

The author of the report, Dr George 
Riddell, director of PIRA, provides a 
good, brief review of the technical 
advances in the art : he covers, besides 
phototypesetting, automated presses, 
photoset plates for letterpress, colour 
printing advances and eteotrostatic print¬ 
ing methods. And he correctly senses the 
mood of the printing indu^ry. However, 
he does not question whether the 
industry’s attitude is justified. This 
hardly seems like the time to encourage 
an already sleepy industry to grow 
sleepier. 

•Printing into the Seventies. G. L. Riddell. 
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Commonwealth Development Cori 


Exit Greenwood 


In the row over Mr Anthony Green¬ 
wood’s non-future with the Common¬ 
wealth Development Corporation 
(CIXI), it was instructive to see how 
even seasoned politicians, strongly as they 
might have felt about Mr Heath vetoing 
Mr Wilson’s last appointment, never¬ 
theless coitfused the CDC with the 
private conmany. Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company. CDC 
was in fact established in 1^8 “ to 
assist the economic development of the 
Commonwealth.” With 171 projects 
involving a commitment of £157 million 
in the books at the end of the corpora¬ 
tion's last financial year, it has already 


provided much assistance. 

Africa and the Caribbean now take 
the bulk of the corporation’s funds. Half 
of both new commitments and invest¬ 
ments last year were for projects in the 
Caribbean, although the new commit¬ 
ments were in fact largely in support 
of existing projects. The CDC tends 
to lend on a piecemeal basis—with 
housing, hotels and light manufacture 
prominent among ills investments—these 
are usually joint ventures with local 
entrepreneurs or government agencies, 
though CDC has in some cases estab¬ 
lished its own wholly-ovimed subsidiary 
companies where local participation has 
been shy. Its biggest loan ever was the 
£15 million put up for the Central 
African Power corporation in the Kariba 
dam project, while last year’s was the 
£1 million for Turtle Beach Develop¬ 
ments’ four condominium tower blocks 


of apartments and a restaurant. 

Funds for these activities are borrowed 
from the Treasury, the current annual 
allocation being £ 13 million. The overall 
borrowing limit was raised last year from 
£1^0 million to £225 million. Because 
projects cannot always earn a com¬ 
mercial return, the Treasiuy 'has agreed, 
in certain circumstances, to waive 
interest for the first seven years on a 
30-year borrowing. In other cases, the 
full rate—exceeding 9^ per cent last 
June—is paid. 

Yet despite the wide scope of the 
corporation, the number of projects 
agmd every year is not vast. Only 13 
projects involving £13 million were 
approved last year and so far this year, 
ten projects involving £7 million have 
been passed. It does not seem too 
onerous a job for the £10,500 a year 
chairman, working three days a week. 


Strikes come to hoUdayiand 


The calm of the holiday island nf 
Jersey was diattered last week when 
1,900 govemmenit manual workers went 
on unoiliaial strike in support of a £3 a 
week pay increase. A State of emergency 
was declared (akhOiiih nobody knew 
what that meant} and Jersey pre¬ 
pared for a long seige which, in the end, 
never materialised. The main concern 
was that the stoppage prevented stock¬ 
piling of supplies ^ead of the nariona'l 
dock strike. But while publicans wor- 
ned about Cheir beer supplies and tourists 
salt for Slightly longer than usual at the 
airport, life went on much as always- 
The striken went back ito work on 
Monday having settled for a basic rase 
of £2 4s lod, with fringe benefits back¬ 
dated to June ist, with los more 10 
come on December ist. 

Jers^’s troubles may, however, not be 
over. The island’s tr^e unionists have 
had a taste of militancy under the 
leadership of Mr Ftederick Stoodley and 
more claims from other sections of the 
Jersey’s labour force may follow. 
The strike gave voice to island wotken’ 
genuine gnevences, inclucfing housing 
Portages, high rents, soaring water rates, 
an elementary system of health insurance, 
rising prices and low wages It was these 
which lay behind the wage demand 
The strike provided the States of 
Jersey, the staunchly independent legis- 
Taoive body which has exdnsive control 
over dosnestic affairs and taxa'tion, with 
something to think about. The stoppage 
gave three of the leaders enough of a 
fright to send them hurrying to the 
Home Office for help : only to be told 
on arrivai that as Jersey is a Crown 
dependency, London could not interfere. 
(The Unhed Kingdom is re^xmsible only 
for the defence and external relationships 
of nihe island, but gets ng financial con¬ 
tribution from Jersey for its proteodon). 
JerseyV pride suffered another blow 
when an Englishman, Mr John 


Cousini of the Transport and Gennal 
Woikers Union, the union most involved 
in the strike, had to take chaige of the 
deadlocked negotiations. 

Now the States is left to pay the extra 
bill, estimated at £50,000 up to the end 
of lAc financial year in November This 
seems little enough and there is little 
doubt that it can be met The island’s 
budget was £9 million in surplus last 
year ; and from its revenue of £15 million 
for 1970 the States has budgeted to 
spend £11} million from revenue with 
another £6^ million coming from capital 

The president of the finance exxn- 
mittee, Mr Cyril Le Marquand, warned 
the legisiature last year that if the States’ 
spending continued to increase at the 
same rate then something would have to 
be done Some think that an increase in 
the |4s in iche pound income tax, the 
inviting rate which has brought numbers 
of millionaires into the island over the 
past few years, would be misguided. 

Low direct taxation, one of Jersey's 
sacred cows, ia Men as one of the main 
incentives to aiveMmeirt oapvtaL In¬ 


creases in tax on cigarettes, alcohol and 
petrol, which are ridiculously cheap by 
English standards, would ultimately hil 
the woiking man most. What the States 
might also worry about is that any 
increase in indirect taxation would make 
prices in Jersey less attractive to the 
holidaymaker than those in neighbour¬ 
ing Guernsey, Jersey’s arch rival 

The States has remarkably little power 
of economlic manoeuvre. While it is the 
major employer of peimanent labour— 
leaving agriculture and the seasonal 
tourist trade to draw on a large influx of 
temporary foreign labour—it generates 
very little economic activity Within the 
island, which has a permanent poputa- 
fion of 63,000 This revolves primarily 
around tourism and a large import 
trade, both of which are highly sus¬ 
ceptible to the ups and downs of the 
Brinsh economy The States is there¬ 
fore in the invidious position of having 
to accept high administrative overheads 
—cuts in the payroll would only lead 
to inStab'ihty and unemployment in the 
resident labour force—v^ile it is in no 
position to stimulate sign'ificant growth 
in the economy. 
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Advanced 

ledinolDgy 

Automation Inertial Microcircuits Lasers 

Our business in Navigation Our output doubled We now hold a 

computer automation is capability is unique during the year, and our ’ leading imdtion in the 

^cularly^roos. m Europe, and production order b<mk continues to produ^onctf^h 
wlA £14 million of orders ha* been extended by - power Wr* to 

*"*«“^* orders from the U.S. A. industrial cutting and 

welding equipment. 

pBfr an l i REport.. 


Increased profits from the new growth areas of our activity have helped to offset a serious 
tum-around in business with the Electricity and Generating Boards, which this year felt the full 
effect of the reduction in total orders placed by these customers, in terms of volume and price. 

Our business in computer automation is particularly vigorous. Our aviation business is showing 
the results of large scale production. 

Our activity in electronic integrated circuits is now turning technology into profit. 


Automation 

We delivered large systems for the British Steel Corporation, 
for the BOAC cargo terminal at Heathrow, and for the new car 
ferry terminal at Dover. We received orders for ICI fibre plants in 
Northern Ireland, Rosenburg in Holland, for the BP chemical 
plant complex at Raglan Bay, and the CEGB power station at 
Hartlepool. Work is in hand on a large message switching'System 
for the Australian Department of Civil Aviation, and on a system 
for the Eastern Electricity Board. As total weapon system 
engineers to shipbuilders, we enable them to offer fighting ships 
completely equipped with the most up-to-date fully integrated 
weapons systems. We have made the first production deliveries of 
ADA systems for the type 82 (HMS Bristol) and the first export 
delivery of an FM I600B computer system to SHAPE at the 
Hague. Over SO of these powerful and cost-effective computers 
have now been ordered. 

Aviation 

We believe that recent trials of our inertial navigation and 
attack systems aboard HMS Eagle have demonstrated operatmg 
results unequalled anywhere in the world. Production of these 
systems has been extended by orders from the U.S.A. for their 
Marine Corps Harrier aircraft. We look forward to substantial 
involvement with the Anglo-German Multi-Role Combat 
Aircraft (MRCA) project, and have made agreements with 
Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm in Germany, with Microtecnica in 
Italy on inertial systems, and with Siemens in Germany on laser 
ranging systems 

Semiconductors 

. We are increasing our production in all areas to meet the 
demand for these products. With record order levels for the year. 


and continually expanding technological capability, we face 
the future in a position of strength unique among British 
companies in this highly competitive business Our output of 
integrated microcircuits doubled during the year and our 
order book continues to grow 

On discrete semiconductor products we achieved a rate of 
growth 50% higher than the general market growth. 

Sebastian Z. de Ferranti 


Group Accounts for the year ended 31 st March 1970 


Profits 

L 

Ths Trading Surplus and 
Income from Investments 
of ibe Croup tner tax* 
sCicHi amounU to 

933,000 

Net CaiNtAl Profiu aOcr 
taxation 

1,098,000 

deduct Preference Dividends 
for the year 

2,033,000 

140,000 

deduct Dividends of 12 on 
tlw Ordinary Stock 

1,893,000 

240.000 

increase in Retained Eam> 
inv during the year 

l.hSl.OOO 


Balance SbMi 

£ 

leeued Capital 

Preference Stock 

2.500.000 

Ordinary Stock 

2,000.000 

4.500.000 

Reaerve and Retained 

kaminga 

14.629,000 


l»,129.000 


Fixed Auels 

9.049,000 

inveuenenta . 

479.000 

Net Current Aaecta 

11.932,000 


2i,ooo.oog 

leaa Deferred Liabililiea and 


Proviaionv 

1,931,000 


19.129.000 
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The world’s most civilised 
travelling companion 

In a mere 1 3i’ by 7i" by 5" of 
luxurious pigskin. Asprey neatly stow 
all the dressing accessories the 
Twentieth century executive can 
possibly need 

Case contains two ivory backed 
hairbrushes, clothes brush, two toilet 


water bottles mounted in ivory and 
silver, ivory shoehorn, comb, nailfile. 
scissors, mirror and bottle opener 
Pull-out drawer contains nailbrush, 
shaving accessories and all the items a 
travelling man requires (Above right) 
Complete £1 98 17 6 
Asprey & Company Ltd 165/169 New Bond St 
London. W1Y OAR Tel 01-493 6767 - and at 
Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch 
Street E C 3 
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INTERNATIONAL 

CURRENCY 

REVIEW 

A SPECIALIST JOURNAL IN THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
Every issue contains informed conunent on the major currencies—the US dollar, the pound sterling, the 
Deutschemark, the French franc, the Italian lira, the Japanese yen . . . and a wide ranging coverage of other 
currencies. The July issue features an analysis by Professor Harry G. Johnson of the decision to float the Canadian 
dollar and its implications for the international monetary system. International Currency Review is published 
bi-monthly and the annual subscription rate is USS40 (inclusive of air maU) for 6 issues. Mail the coupon for 
full details. 

ConteiiU of July 1970 issue plus articles on: The Pound Sterling ■ The US Dollar ■ The 

‘Canada’s Floating Dollar in Historical Perspective’ Deutschemark ■ The Dutch Guilder • The Japanese Yen ■ The 

by Professor Harry G. Johnson. French Franc ■ The Belgian Franc • The Swiss Franc • The 

‘The Iranian Rial’ by Jullen Bahvier. Canadian Dollar and Hie Statistical Supplement. 


To Internaticmal Currency Review Nome_______ 

12 Duke Street, St James* 

London S.W 1, England Addrew--- 


G Enter my iubacnption to International 
Currency Rguinw 


Occupation. 
Signature_ 





BUSINESS 


International 


Air fares: putting them up 


All the signs are that airlines want to 
put up their fares next year, by a inini- 
inum of five per cent across the board 
and in some cases by more The agenda 
IS now being prepared for a big meeting 
on air fares to be held in Honolulu m 
September, and one after another the 
international operators have submitted 
their suggestions They want higher 
lares bei ause yields per passenger are 
falling and costs aie rising But if fares 
aie put up, then even more traffic will 
Iw diverted to charter flights where a 
ticket can lie bought for half, and soine- 
tiines less than half, the pi ice charged 
on a scheduled flight There are incon¬ 
veniences, like having to leave on a pre¬ 
appointed day, probably having to fly 
in a full aircraft, and being obliged to 
go through the formalities of joining 
the group in whose name the air¬ 
craft has been chartered. A growing 
propontiion of 'travelleis legard these as 
jUin'piicks to be endured with moderate 
grace for a cheap flight 

The bigger airlines now lielieve tliey 
liave no choice left hut to beat the 
charter companies at their own game 
Suggestions for doing this fall into two 
c'lasses There are those with juinho jets 
who want to cltarter secti.ons of those 
jelts, say a minimum of 40 seats at a 
time Charter passengers would 'tffien fly 
on the same scheduled flights as ordinary 
travellers. This at Ileast wttuld get them 
out of the chapter operators’ jets But 
the more far-reaching proposal is to 
offer an ordinary holiday ticket, which 
anyone can buy across the counter, with¬ 
out having to join a group or go and 
rgturn on a date not necessarily of his 
choosing. This ticket would not be as 
cheap as a charter ticket, but most air¬ 
lines do not think it neicessary to match 
charter prices dollar for dollar in order 
to win back the traffic. And one flat 
holiday fare would, they hope, make it 
possible to get rid of the umpteen special 
fares that now apply on even such a 
straightforward route as the North 


.Atlantic One holiday rate, one economy 
and one first-class rate, with peak, off- 
jx'ak and possibly weekend variations 
all cxjiressed as {lercentages of the basic 
rate is an idea that now has a powerful 
body of support iiehind it. 

This is not surprising. Airlines have 
tied their own traffic clerks 111 knots 
dreaming up fares that will bring m 
the maiginal traffic w'ltliout passing the 
tuts on to anyone else. There are fares 
that dejiend on time of day or year 
travelled , .the time spent awas from 
home , whether you trase'l with a gioup, 
and if so, how big , and so on 

Tbe.se promotional fares have not 
worked Rather than battle through 
them, passengers have preferred the 
simpler formalities of joining a charter, 
and the rules—again complicated— 
which say who may and who docs not 
qualify are now openly and regularly 
flouted 'I'he interesting part of the 
Honolulu meeting will be to see what 
restrictions the airlines will suggest for 
the new holiday ticket The spread of 
jirices suggested by various airlines 
lies mainly in the $150 and $250 
bracket for*a Ixmdon-New York round 
trip The easiest form of restriction is 
to quote a minimum time , 14 days mini¬ 
mum IS the obvious choice, hut a fair 
number of businessmen would he glad 
to extend a trip to a fortnight at a 
low fare. A minimum of four weeks 
immediately cuts out all those who do 
nt.t get so long a holiday So a plan that 
IS getting steadily more popular, both 
among American and British airlines 
but not, so far as one can see, European 
carriers, is for advanced booking—three 
to SIX months ahead with a non-return¬ 
able deposit. The earlier the booking is 
made, under this arrangement, the lower 
the price. 

Otherwise it is the same old formula ; 
raise prices, reduce concessions (some 
airlines are sick of supplying free air¬ 
line hags). The biggest concession under 


attack IS that which allows a journey to 
be re-routed without t hanging the fare 
provided the diversion is within 20 pier 
rent of the trip as the crow flies. This 
concession is believed to cost the air¬ 
lines a great deal, and its only justifica¬ 
tion IS tradition. This year, it is the 
turn of Trans World Airlines to propose 
Its ending by suggesting that fares 
should be worked out on a mileage basis 
(65 rents on the North Atlantic off¬ 
season, 2‘j per cent more in the peak 
.season) this would also give a con¬ 
venient rise in fares Previous suggestions 
for a flat mileage charge have'nevei 
made much headway But if this form 
of charging is ever to be used, then at 
least let it 'start m Europe, where the 
short London-Pans trip has one of the 
highest mileage charges in the world— 
vs Inch would, if British European Air- 
vsavs’ proposal for a flat 5 per cent 
int lease is accepted, go higher still 

Trade relations 

War noises 


riiis week the mucti-dis< ussed jiiospect 
of a full-scale trade war between 
Ameiica and the lest of the industrial¬ 
ised world moved two steps iieaiei and 
one step back On the debit side, the 
Adniinistiation has attacked two of the 
common iiiaiket's latest s-pecial trade 
agreements —those with Tunisia and 
Morocco—as being discriminatory, and 
IS to investigate the likel\ impact on 
American exports to Europe, in particu¬ 
lar exports of citrus fruits This week 
the Clyprus foreign minister flew to 
London .irid Biussels to seek special 
terms for Cypnot citrus fruit exjiorts , 
and the East Africans signed a special 
trade agieement with the c'ommon 
market With a growing list of coun¬ 
tries securing or .seeking special trade 
terms with a common market that is 
Itself likolv to exjiand in s',7e, either 
-America will be lelt out in the cold, or 
theie will fie an increasing need for 
further multilatcial tariff reductions c'' 
the Keniieclv round type 

Howevei the seeond of this we 
debit developments is that Americ? 

IcKiks like abandoning one of the 
takings It gave in the Kenned’ 
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Industrial production 


Induatrial production was 48 par cant 
abova tha 1M3 level in the OECD area 
as a whole during the hrat quarter of 
this year (figures exclude construction) ; 
the right-nand chart shows that four 
countries did notably better, while 
Britain's growth was little more than half 
the average. Japan and the Netherlands 
are among countries whose industrial 
growth accelerated in the latter half of 
this period (left-hand chert), but with 
the slowdown in tha United States this 
has not been true for the area aa a 
whole Apart from Japan (whose 
industrial output now exceeds Britain's 
by about one-third). The Netherlands. 
Spain and Greece show up well 

1st qtr 1970 (seasonally adjusted) as % Off - 
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Sourcm Industrial Production iQuarierlv Stipplanieni to Maiti 
EconOiTiic Indicators! Organisdtion lot Fcononiit Co oporatiun 
and Oavelopmeni 


This was that chemical tanflfs between 
Europe and the United States would be 
reduced by 50 per cent in five equal 
annua] stages. But this was dependent 
on America abandoning, after dhe first 
two reductions, the protective American 
Selling Price system of 50 years standing . 
under which benzenoid chemicals, used 
in dyestuffs and some organics, cannot 
be imported into the United States with¬ 
out their selling prices being raised by 
duty to those of domestic producers. The 
two-reduction stage was reached a year 
ago, but now for the second time tliere 
is stalemate because Qpbcxess has tenta¬ 
tively refused to repQj^.the ASP. 

America’s protectidnist lobby argues 
that the 20 pier cent rcductlions to date 
have greatly favoured die Europeans. 
Benzenoid chemical imports have risen 
by 50 per cent in the last two years, and 
the American trade deficit in dyes, which 
form the bulk of the restricted chemicals, 
has tripUnL to $41 million. America’s 


chemical exports have been growing at 
only 7 per cent a year wh'ile its imports 
have been rising at 11 per cent. But 
those protesting the most have been the 
small domestic companies, not the 
larger American based international 
one : small companies are least able to 
benefit from increased European trade. 
America’s current 22 per cent share of 
the world’s chemical trade is clipping at 
a steady rate of about i per cenft a year. 
This trend will only be reversed if 
America gains freer access to European 
and Japanese markets. And for this the 
ASP will have to go. 

The protective umbrella of the ASP 
system only extends, for example, to 
abouft 10 per cent of the $500 million 
of chemicals imported from western 
Europe. But at a time when the chemical 
indusitry the world over is trying to 
establish production on a more inter¬ 
national footing to maximise economies 
of scale and break down tariff barriers 
altogether, it is depressing and ominous 
that even agreements already made 
should now fall foul of protectionism 

On the credit rtde, the Americans 
have at last (see page 44) agreed 
to take part in multilateral talks in 
Geneva on texitiles At issue is the 
situation created by the Administration’s 
decision to impose quotas on Japianesc 
textile imports The European partici¬ 
pants—'Britain and the common market 
—^fear that Japanese textile exports will 
now be diverted instead to Europe. And 
with good reason. This week Japan’s 
supreme trade council fixed an export 
growth target of 14 per cerit for thi.s 
year, down on last year's 23 per cent, 
but, given the Ainertcan economic slow¬ 
down and the mounting rlireat of 
American pixiitectionisin, it is clear that 
Europe will take more than its propor¬ 
tionate share of this growth. However, by 
agreeing to take part in the talkis the 
Americans have given nothing away. 
The talks will cover a broad range of 
topics, not just textiles and there will he 
no fixed agenda. 

Tanzjam railway _ 

With Chinese cash 


Lusaka 

After prolonged negotiations, represen¬ 
tatives of Zambia, Tanzania and China 
met in Peking this week and agreed 
final details for the construction erf the 
strategic 1,060 mile Tanzania-Zambia 
railway. At the meeting the Chinese 
undertook to lend the two African 
countries £168 million to cover the cost 
of the railway, which will take five 
years to build. The loan is interest-free 
and repayable over thirty years starting 
in 1973. The railway will run from Dar¬ 


es-Salaam to the Zambian village of 
Kapiri M'poshi on the existing' railway 
network. 

White South Africans are convinced 
that a prime purpose of the railway 
will be to ferry African guerrilla armies 
to the borders of the white states. How¬ 
ever, the main strategic significance of 
the railway for Zambia is economic. Its 
construction will fulfil President 
Kaunda’s dream of severing Zambia’s 
dependence—because df trade and 
transport links—with the wdiite south- 
At present more than two-'thirds of 
Zambia’s vital copper exports are taken 
out through Rhodesia or Portuguese 
territories and an even higher propor¬ 
tion of impiorts travels the same way. 

Zambians still show faint traces of 
worry about the ultimate intentions of 
the Chinese, although most suspicions 
have now disappeared. Both the Zam¬ 
bians and the Tanzanians have also 
shown some doubts about the financing 
of the railway. Apart from the loan 
itself—shared equally by Zambia and 
Tanzania—local costs of construction, 
.such as the payroll of thousands of 
Chinese workers and the purchase of 
equipment obtainable locally, will be 
paid for under a plan which enables 
China to avoid having to spend scarce 
foreign exchange. Local costs will be 
paid from proceeds of .selling Chinese 
goods on credit, to state-owned trading 
corporations in Tanzania and Zambia. 



Soon they wilt go to Dar-as~Salaam 
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EurocurrenQT finance 

Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
applies m^or resources to 
the provision of medium-term 
Eurocurrencies. We were established 
by leading banks to be the 
specialists in this new and increasingly 
important field of finance. 

Our eight member banks have 
invaluable connections in key areas 
over the world - London, Paris, 

Amsterdam, Brussels, Geneva, 

Zurich, Sydney, Cleveland, Houston 
and Seattle. 

We give a service characterised 
by flexibility, speed and discretion. 

Many international organisations 
are finding this to their advantage. 

So can you by calling 
Rothschild Intercontinental. 
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Tel 01-5885291 Cables Rothmcon London. 
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National City Bank of Cleveland. 
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Each year, during the construction 
period, local costs will be estuiiated and 
state trading organisations will order 
from China merchandise worth that 
amount The Chinese will add the value 
of the goods to the Zaiirfsian deflit 

Under this arrangement the Chinese 
could have little difficulty in unloading 
shoddy merchandise at inflated prices. 
Some concern that Zamhia might be 
saddled with expensive and inferior 
Chinese goods as a result of tlus com¬ 
mitment has been voiced by the Zam¬ 
bian trade mission that went to China 
to investigate trade prospects. The 
mission’s report, issued earlier this year, 
argued that the Chinese goods repre¬ 
senting 'best value for money were 
clothing and te.xtiles But large-scale 
imports of these, could rum the Zambian 
textile industry The report therefore 
warned that Zambia might then be 
loiced to bus othei Chinese goods 
instcad--goods mferioi oi more e.xpcnsive 
than similar gixids from Europe and 
America—in order to meet its coniinit- 
iiient 

South Africa _ 

Apartheid's toll 

Johannesburg 

Economic growth, the optimists said, 
would sooner or later deslioy apartheid 
As the ecunoiiiy hurtled through the 
ipbos, drawing hlat ks and whites closer 
together than ever liefore in siiops, 
offices and factories, they did .seem to 
have a point Now there is just a hint 
that the pe.ssimists might he right 
apartheid could be limiting economic 
growth. Industrial investment is sagging, 
and the gioss national prexJuct is lesel- 
hng out Irecause, it seems, apartheid 
die tales that black men shall not do 
white men’s work 

To hnd out why manufacturers are 
spending less and less on new factories, 
plant and equipment, StellenlKisch's 
Bureau for Economic Research quizzed 
a sample of industrialists producing 17 
pier cent of the country’s output. ()ver 
half said they wanted to increa.se 
their investment, hut were pres'ented 
from doing .so fry shortages of labour, 
skilled, .semi-skill^ and unskilled High 
interest rates, lack of finance and the 
well-known inadequacies of the railways 
were reckoned to he minor bottlenecks 
by coiiipiari.son 

Some firms have pulled up roots and 
moved to Rosslyn, Haiiimaisdalc and 
other hamlets bordering the Bantustans 
But others, pi evented by the physical 
planning act from investing in metro¬ 
politan areas, prefer not to expiand at 
ail Recognising this, some of Pietona’s 
planning pu | id n i| i a re toying with the 
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idea of scrapping the act and introduc¬ 
ing instead an employment tax, along 
the lines of Britain’s selective employ¬ 
ment tax. Films estaiblishing themselves 
in border areas get tax rebates and 
cheap loans, hwt these are little help 
if an industry runs at a lo'-s for the first 
year or two after moving So why not 
an .African empilovmeiit tax payable by 
manufacturers in metropKilitan areas, 
the proceeds to be diilhed out to firms 
creating eniplovment in or near the 
Bantustans ^ 

I'he pioliticians, however, are not 
convinced that it would have the desired 
effect They think that in many indust¬ 
ries the tax would be shifted from the 
ein|)lo\er to the consumer And its dl^- 
advantage is obvious • the voter wouM 
see how much separate development is 
taking out of his pxrcket, and he might 
not like It However, some of these 
would like to see the physical planning 
a( t modified hy mtioducing firm guide¬ 
lines to make its impleinciitation more 
certain 

But being allowed to take on more 
.African workeis is one thing, employing 
them in skilled jobs is anothei Most 
skilled occupations m South .Afr'ca aic 
reseived for whites, sonic hy the job 
reservation clause of the industrial ron- 
(illation act, but most by closed-shop 
agreements witfi registered trade unions 
w’hich Africans are forbidden bv law 
to join Employers would therefore j)rc- 
fei a prcKcdure to be enshrined m the 
country’s industrial laws, to allow them 
to re-classif\ certain jobs as unskilled 
whether the unions like it or not. Some 
of them are known to l>e working 


fiehfnd the scenes to persuade Pretoria 
to allow this. If they fail, South Africa’s 
economic growth prospects will not 
exactly be bleak, although they may 
seem so to businessmen who tend to take 
the 5^ per cent annual growth target 
of the official five-year plan completely 
for granted. 

Germany _ 

i per cent off 

Hamburg 

On Wednesday the Bundesbank cut the 
Oeniian discount rate bv i p>er cent to 
7 per cent Rumours that the Bundes¬ 
bank might lie able to case up became 
widespiead after last week’s sharpening 
of fiscal jxilicy, when the government 
imjKised a lo pei cent lepaya'ble sui- 
charge on income tax and cut firms’ 
ta.x depreciation allowances teiiifxirariK. 
In addition, the goveimiient, with its 
eye on the social implications of having 
liouse lent.s foiccd up bv persistent high 
interest latcs, wanted a cut It piobably 
imposed its tax iricrea.ses in oidci to 
get It 

There was also a third coiiti ihulois 
fcictoi the heavy inflow of iiiones into 
(leriiiain I'loin June 1st to July Hth 
this aiiioiiiited to $14 hillion B\ coiii- 
paiisori additional special deposits dc- 
iiiaiidcd li\ Buiidesli.iiik fiom the hanks 
amounted to onl\ ?o (5 hillion Renewed 
sjiei Illation about another I)-iiiaik 
lesaluatoii has been onlv a iiiaigiiial 
ica.son for the inflow Mine important 
lias been the seveiits of the squeeze m 
(ieiiiians wlieie shoitage of hquidits 
and high shoit-teiiii iiiones rates have 
obliged many (ieiinaii hniis to boiiow 
ahioad, esen in the Euiodollai market 

This inflow was defeating the resti.e- 
tive nieasuies of the Buntleshank But 
loweiiiig the discount i,rte to 7 per cent 
IS onlv intended to bring dowr west 
(lernian interest rates to the mtern4.tional 
nonii It IS not a sign of a weaken'ng 
of the Bundesbank’s monetary policy 
In Its latest monthly report the Bundes¬ 
bank says that excess demand and infla¬ 
tion are still persisting. Wholesale puces 
lose I 8 {jer cent in June, to a level 7 1 
per cent above a year ago 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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Pearls 
to Riches 

When the Eastern Bank opened its branch in 
Bahrain, in July 1920 it was the only bank in the 
Gulf States. 

Over the past fifty years, the Bank has been 
very closely associated with the growing pros¬ 
perity of Bahrain; and this expansion has been 
reflected in the Bank's own growth 

Fifty years ago, the main industry was pearl¬ 
ing. Today, oil, natural gas and aluminium have 
become the principal factors in the country's 
economic progress The Bank is very proud to 
have been present during this nch and fruitful 
period—and will continue to make its contribu¬ 
tion to the country's future. 



The Eastem Bank Ltd. 

Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
Telephone :01-588 2044 
Branches in Bahrain at East Rifa’a, Manama, 
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A1 Am. Beirut, Doha, Dubai, Deira, Muscat and Shai lah 
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Research _ 

Unmeasurable? 

llow do you nian:^ a research and 
development department You can 
read many 'books, take many courses, 
attend many seminars and never find 
out. Certain rules of thumb will 
emerge but dieir limitations will 
■lierome swiftly apparent to the executive 
who must approve an annual R and D 
budget involving millions of pounds 
Still, R and D is necessary and would-be 
pundits always have an audience for 
their woolly thoughts. 

But the market may dry up somewhat 
now that Dr Arthur M Bueche, vice 
president in charge of research and 
development for the American General 
Electric Co, has made known his views 
This man must certainly know the 
answers, you would have thought As 
a working chemist he became widely- 
known for his research on the physics 
and chemistry of polymer.s and the 
effects of high-energy radiation on 
plastic materials As manager of GE’s 
chemistry research, he was responsible 
for achievements ranging from improved 
man-made diamonds to selective meni- 
bianes that behave much like human 
lung tissue. If Dr Bueche doesn’t know 
how to manage R and D, who does ^ 

Dr Bueche doesn't. “ Methods of 
measuring R and D are subjective,” he 
says flatly To drive home his pjoint, he 
has compxjsed a pxiem, which begins 

I multiply your projects by the words I 
can’t pronounce. 

And weigh your published papers to the 
nearest half an ounce . 

The poem end-s 

And thus I croite numbers where there 
were none before ; 

I have lots of facts and figures—ind 
formulae galore— 

And these quantitive studies make the 
whole thing crystal clear ■ 

Our research should cost exactly what 
we've budgeted this year 

This .sort of thing might make the 
hard-nosed types at General Electric 
pause hut there is a serious purpK).se 
iiehind Dr Bueche’s wit • he 'believe.s it 
IS better for a corjxiration to face this 
fact of life—and the risks ignorance 
implies—rather than to trick itsHf into 
lielipving It knows more than it does. 
The coiporation is then more likely to 
apply the limited wisdom available on 
the subject In Dr Bueclie’s view, the 
most important thing is to acquaint the 
R and D men with all sides of the 
corporation’s business, including cus¬ 
tomers, problems and goaks For its part, 
management must be made to under¬ 
stand the achievements of the 
researc hers 


They even look like white elephants 

French tourism _ 

Folie de grandeur ? 

Narbonna 

It take.s guts or inciedible foolhardine.ss 
to launch a blit/ on loo miles of unlovely 
mud-fiats and marshes with the inten¬ 
tion of turning them into a seaside 
paradise. Yet this is what the Fiemh 
government opted to do seven yeais 
ago when it was persuaded to finance 
the groundwork for a new Cote d’Azui 
on the LanguediH' coast between the 
Camargue and the Spanish boidci No 
one could accuse the govcriiineiit of not 
doing Its hit. It has invested around 
Fr 360 million to date But it was 
counting on a seven to one latio m 
terms of piivate against public financial 
outlay and so far (although figuics aic 
wobbly) [iiivate interests have orilv 
invested lietwcen Fr 4 iiiiIlion-6 million, 
which IS {peanuts 

This IS obviously a pity for the i 7 
million inhabitants whose annual income 
per head is approximately ic, per cent 
below -the national average The oiilv 
industries to speak of are wine and fish¬ 
ing. It was appaien-tly the cairot of 
euiiploymient for Irxa'Is in tlie lucrative 
service industries which tounsnt demands 
that persuaded the government to ado[>t 
this brainchild of a [K>liti<ally powerful 
local contractor—who sub.sequentlv won 
vast dredging contracts That and tlie 
added attraction of keeping holidaying 
Frencdimen inside France 

The plan is to develop six resorts 
spaced down the coast with a total 
capacity for 2 million tourists .\ hand- 
iul of selected architects have rontiol 
over building designs while the land 
Itself has been segmented into areas foi 
villas, apartments, hotels, holiday- villages 
and camping sites. Because of the ter¬ 
rain, lieaches are not particulaily acces¬ 
sible ; .so emphasis has been laid on 
Ixvating facilities Each resort is virtually 
a series of harbours with small concrete 
“ cities ” to house visitors. 

The state undertook to buy the land 
(which It did fey- Fri20 million through 


local contractors in order to stop specu¬ 
lation). It IS then in charge of ridding 
the swamps of mosquitos, at a running 
cost of Fr 6 million a year, an outlay 
which shows little sign of diinmishmg. 
It has also agieed to pay- for basic 
structural works like shifting thousands 
of tons of mud to build liarrages and 
harbours, to plant trees on the windy 
and barren toast, to supply water, elec¬ 
tricity and mam roads up to the limits 
of all resorts It then sells the land at 
tost prue to the Socicte d’Economie 
Mixtc (a very French cunsoitiuin of local 
authorities using their own and piivate 
funds) Tlie consortium provides all 
services within the resoit, including 
minoi roads and harixiuis It then sells 
the ptepared land to the private deve¬ 
loper adding 10 jiei cent U) the cost 
prices as a safety- margin From then on 
the spetulator can build and sell at what 
price he likes, but build he must Esti¬ 
mates put his profit at iij pet cent 

But nobody seems keen to lake up 
options It may he that rtnnpulsory 
building IS frightening off investors who 
prefer to make a killing on straight land 
sales Puces for land arc far fioni (heap, 
langing fioiii Fr 30 pei square metre 
foi some villas to Fr 2,otxj for a hotel 
“ MKim ” and alxiut the same for iitzy 
apartments It is like'ly that some of 
the hig developers aie curreatly tied up 
in huge pnijects elsewhere, in Spam and 
Portugal for example It could lie the 
depressing look of the place. But what 
ever the reason foreign investment is 
almost ml 

This lack of building capital has 
panicked the planners and instead of the 
middle class holiday coast they intended, 
advertisements are now Ireing aimed at 
the luxury market. They have to be ; 
Tio.ooo for two-l)edr<wmed fla-ts is not 
witli.n some people’s range 

It all seems a somewhat eumliersoine 
way of inventing employment for a 
smallish group of people for perhaps 
six months of the yeai. The fact that 
the peasants of Languedoc are leaving 
the land, and that the jobs will veiy 
likely be snatched by Spanish and 
Algerian immigrants is not referred to. 




KYMIN OSAKEYHTIO - KYMMENE AKTIEBOLAG 


Kuusankoski Finland 

ANNUAL REPORt FOR THE 97tli VEAk 
OF ACTIVITY 1969 ' ' 


A Year of Expansion 


The Annual General Meeting of 
KYMIN OSAKEYHTIO KYMMENE 
AKTIEBOLAG was held m Helsinki on 
28 April, 1970, and the following are 
extracts from the Report for 1969 

Review 

The past year was a period of in 
tense activity, and the marketing of 
the Company's products was good 
The growing demand for the Company's 
woodworking products resulted in 
gradually rising prices on many impor- 
lant export markets, but the full effect 
of (he price increases has not yet 
appeared On the domcsliL market only 
minor price increases could he obtained 
owing to the agreement on economic 
siabilis«iiion 


ExpaBaiiNi 

During tha year, a GOntiderabie 
ttnd continuoiA expansion of tH6 con- 
cern's MtivibM took place Among 
the most ihiportant decisions taken 
conoennng tha enlargement ul the 
Company*! industrial activities was the 
decision to increase the produciion of 
fine paper and chemicals 'ft>r bleaching 
purposes, to diversify the paper con 
verting, to include a petro-chemical 
industry in the Company's pr<xluction 
pragrartime and to develop the air 
conditioning sector TTic investments 
in the parent company’s plants rose 
to Fmk 46 4 million 

A paper machine for production of 
fine paper with an annual capacity of 
4^000 tons of wood free p«tper 


1969 1968 


All Grades of Paper and 


Board 

438 000 tons (metric) 

376 1.30 tons (metne) 

All grades of Chemical 



Pulp 

285 880 tons 

284.680 tons 

Woixipulp 

248,120 tons 

217 190 tons 

Converted Puxlutts 

1,860 tons 

— 

Sawn Gotxis 

27 020 stds 

22.380 xtds 

Chemical Industry Pro 



ducts 

65,840 tons 

68.0(X> tons 

Metal Industry Pro 



ducts 

35,040 tons 

30,740 tons 

Miscellaneous 

130 units 

90 units 

Total Units Produced 

1.101.890 units 

999.210 units 

Used for own further 



Processing 

424,410 units 

377,.S40 units 

Units Available for Sale 

677.480 units 

621.670 units 


Production 

The tabic above, giving an account 
of the production results at the parent 
company's plants during the last two 
years, shows that the total production 
during the year under review exceeded 
I millioti production units for the first 
lime The increase, compared with the 
previous year, was 10 


qualities was ordered from Ov H'artsUa 
4h The Company's domestic paper 
industry will reach a capacity of 
5(X).(X)0 tons per annum after installing 
this machine 

In conformity witlj the cfYoiti to 
raise the degree ot p.iper processing 
the Companv signed :i licence ugrccincni 
with the Italian u»inp.tiiv, SW/ Co/m 


S,A regarding the manu- 
fictuK self copy piqier and acquiied 
exclutusc sales rights in the Scan 
dinavian countries and Mfest Germany 
Ttic production ul self copy paper will 
begin In apnng, 1970. ^or W. 
Goman mi^O a subsidiary company 
Kymmene Papier GmbH, was founded, 
which wiU erect m epating plant in the 
Hanover area, and vvill be brought into 
operation m autumn. 1970 

The rebuilding of Simmsdal card 
boani machine was begun dunng the 
spring. 1969 The capacity of the 
machine will rise to 22,000 tons per 
annum and the unit will produce b^c 
boxboard for coated qualities, beginning 
in autumn, 1970, besides standard 
folding boxboard 

The enlargement of the chlorine 
mill, for which an electrolytic rectifier 
for 100,000 amperes has been ordered 
from Oy Stromberg Ab, will be started 
during the first half of 1970 and the new 
part will come into use during the 
autumn of 1971 

The Company became a shareholder 
of Pekema Oy in order to broaden Che 
base of the Company's chemical industry 
This enterprise, founded on a fifty fift> 
basis by state-owned and private 
companies will erect plants in the 
neighbourhood of Nc^tc Ov's oil refinery 
outside Porvon for the manufacture of 
polyethylene and polyvinyl chloride 
for the plastics industry The Company 
IS also building a i^ani of its own for the 
manuUclure of plasiici/ers for the 
plastics industry, polyester resin and 
phthalic anhydride 

At (he end of the year (he Companv 
acquired the majority ol shares tn 
AB bahco\ rmnish subsidiary. Ov 
Aeeaiof 4h Aerator’^ mill at Hanko 
was combined with the Company's 
metal industry 


FcKVign iiilcresiH 

11k C'tmifviiix s I miiisi) siibsiiii.iiN 



Star Paper Milts Limited, has operated 
successfully, total production rising to 
56.760 tons, exceeding by 11% that of 
the previous year A new coating 
machine for paper, ordered (torn 
Walmsley, was p«t into operation at 
the beginning of 1970 The capacity is 
24^000 tone per annum of woodfree 
paper qualities. The turnover in 1969 
amounted to ;^,338.282 and the profit 
to £275.467 

Nordland Papier GmbH A Co KG, 
the fine paper mill in EXirpen, produced 
about 24,000 tons of woodfree paper 
qualities during the first incomplete 
year The production of Curocan Pulp 
and Paper Co Ltd will rise to 
280.000 tons per annum of kraft pulp, 
which will be converted into 180,000 
ions of kraftliner and 100,000 tons of 
kraft paper per annum 

Conclusion 

At (he extraordinary shareholders’ 
meeting on 30 September 1968 it was 
decided to raise the Company's share 
capital and m January. 1969, when the 
subscription was closed, the result was 
that all the new issued shares were 
subscribed *nie turnover for the whole 
concern rose to Fmk 530,562,072, of 
which the parent company's share was 
Fmk 446.553.881 as against Fmk 
344,062,055 in 1968 The increase in 
turnover amounting to 29 8%. was 
mainly due to a larger production 
volume and (he manufacture of more 
high grade products The export share 
of the parent company's sales rose to 
69 9»S> 

The report and accounts were 
adopted 


Board of Directors 

Mika Tiixola Chairman. Tor Enk 
l.assenius I'm* Chairman, K E 
Ekholin Johan Fnc Dahlsirom Aarnc 
C'.istrcn C F Olin A.itox Frkko Fsko 
Kikol.t Kiirl Sm inl(iiiig Mununmii 

thUH Ilf 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31 DECEMBER, 1969 

AttITg LIAIIMTIft 

OrdtnarY aMMi* Current haMUtiei 

P in wiolng —af Shon lerm ilebi« Fmk SB 25 


Cash ai Bank and tn hand 

Fmk I048 0B0 91 


Long term liijns 



19ft 641 3X5 30 


Trade debtors 

104 004 009 114 




. - 

bmi 285019974 7* 

Shares and bonds 

4 223 008 IS 


Valuotlen Itoim 




'■76470 44 



I'mk 110 20X099 12 

Aecruod aooaunta 
Ohoroholdora* MtuRy 




10 139 X9I 27 

InwenloriM 



Share taptiai 



98 400000 — 


Slock of products and semi manufacture 

17 ’JBS1274 


Ordinarv reserve fund 



IS 000 000 • 


Raw production and auxiiiary materials 

HO 40.x 519 ^5 


General reserve 



111X97 7.72 29 



- 

07#i2i072 29 

liivtMmeni fund 



h 700 000 





At the Board s disposal 



4X 374 34 


n—e MOM* 

Forest and other land areas 

103 l''O420 19 


Profit 



10 2Mb 596 96 

249 627 X67 X9 

Buiidin|s 

82 197 X(Mi 8X 






— _ 

Machincr)' and equipment 

89 |<0 lAI 12 






Fmk X45 X27 .X2O0X 

Other Ax^ assets 

59 OH9 7XW72 







Revaluation 

t 917 1X0 28 


Ouaeontooa 






— 

■77X ||«49R 76 

Guaranicev given m4c)\ 
Ouaranlecs given 

joinilv 

{( ompanv , 

18579 928 


> 

i 

1 


2 X17 ,790 2R 

vhare) 



172 707 83 7 - 




tmk X45 X27 X200X 




fml 148 847 7X1 



fml I4II847 7M 
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In tod^ls uncertain 
conditions, 
only facts will do. 

Here are seven concerning Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce,Fenner & Smith Inc Jhe woricfs laig^ 
stock and commodities broker. 


I For 30 years Merrill Lynch's financial 

position has been an open book An annual 
financial report has been sent to customers and 
the press, in the belief they should know how 
Merrill Lynch manages its own money 

2 On May 29th, 1970. Merrill Lynch's net 
capital (assets minus liabilities) totalled 
$275,000,000, more than double the amount 
needed to meet New York Stock Exchange 
requirements 


3 Merrill Lynch does not take speculative 
positions in securities or commodities Thus 
Merrill Lynch's capital has stayed up while the 
markets have gone down 

4 Merrill Lynch has a consistent record of 
growth In the last 10 years, assets have 


increased by 285%, capital funds, by 430% 

5 Merrill Lynch has made a profit every month 
this year, and every year for the last 29 
years Net income for the first five months of 
1970 was over $12.000,000 

6 Far from cutting back, in the last 1 8 months, 
Merrill Lynch has opened new offices in 15 
cities throughout the world, including Kuwait, 
Athens and Munich 

7 "We have long standing plans for future 
growth throughout the world Nothing that 
has happened has caused us to change them " 

— Harry B Anderson, President. Merrill Lynch 
International 


s 

IVIERRII_I. L.YIMCH. 
PIERCE, FENIMER & BIVIITH 

International Ltd. 


AMOciatad Companies: 

London 25 Davies Street. W1Y 2BU 
Hamilton House. 1 Temple Avenue, 
EC4 (Institutional Office) 

Plantation House Mincing Lane, EC3 
(Commodity Office) 

Paria 25 Champs Elys6es 
Roma Via Lazio 26 
Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 
Barcelona Generalfsfmo Franco 534 
Milan Via Ulnco Hoepli 7 


Frankfurt 6000 Frankfurt M-17. 
Bockenheimar Landstrasse 8 
Hamburg Jungfernsteig/ 
Reesendamm 3 
Munich 21 Dienerstrasse 
Geneva 31 Rue du Rhdne 
Brusaela 52 Rue des Colonies 
Amsterdam Weesperstraat 107 
Beirut Starco North Building 
Cannea Carlton Hotel 
Athens 17 Valaoritou Street 


Caracas Apartado 3419 
Panama P O B 8065 
Tokyo CPO 1871 
Hong Kong 2 Ice House Street 
Manila A I U Building 
Ayala Avenue. Makati, Rizal 
Puerto Rico 1 Banco Popular 
Centre. San Juan 
Kuwait Kuwait Investment 
Company Building. Safat Square 


Services relating to research and „ ansmission end execution of orders discussed in this advertisement ere provided by Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & 
Smith Inc New York and are sveilsbie outside the United States through Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner B Smith Intarnetionel Ltd and its subsidiaries 
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Investment 


Preparing for a long hard 
slog—Tory-style 


/r hi 

It was a matter of making the most of 
good news while it lasted on the London 
■.tock exchange. Up to midweek the 
buoyancy of Wall Street had counter¬ 
balanced the threat of a national dock 
itnke But when on Wednesday the 
strike was known to be on, the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index dropped 
10.8 points on the day It managed to 
recover 0.2 points on Thursday, ending 
at 329.8. This amounted to a fall of 
3.1% over the week and left the index 
only 4.5% above June isth’s low (since 
1967) of 315.6 

Gloom over the dock strike was made 
iiore complete by jKior company news, 
particularly Couitaulds’ glum forecast 
and Wodworth’s serious setback at the 
half-way stage (pre-tax profits down 
£1.1 mn to £13.7 mn). Sha'I and BP 
moved up on theiir ^d a gallon addition 
to wholesale petrol prices ; but Penguin 
ivas lower on McGraw-Hill's statement 
of interest but not intent. By and large 
the equities market abandoned all hope 
that the new Government is about to 
itimulate the economy and could see 
anly an unexpectedly prolonged squeeze 
in company profits, much m keeping 
Afith the previous Government's policy 

The possibility that the trade figures 
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might have been leaked to an investor 
in the gilt-edged market seemed to 
provide more excitement on Tuesday 
that the whopping deficit itself, <*f 
£51 mn, the biggest for 15 months Gilt- 
edged prices had actually been marked 
up at the start that morning, on news 
that the dock strike had been post¬ 
poned and expectations that the trade 
deficit would 1^ an acceptable £10 mn 
to £20 mn. Before mid^oming, how¬ 
ever, rumour had increased it to £50 mn 
and a wave of well-organised selling 
nullified the earlier gains When the 
trade figures were announced, jobbers 
instantly marked prices down by 
upon which considerable buying 
developed as the morning's bears moved 
in to cover their positions. The next day, 
Wedd Durlacher Mordaunt, probably 
the biggest jobbers in the maiicet, made 
a statement that some of the dealings in 
the two hours tjefore the trade figures 
were announced might have been “ of a 
.suspicious nature.” 

Otherwise gilt-edged prices have been 
surprisingly firm, considermg that many 
brokers discount the apparent firming-up 
of bond' prices in America, and that even 
the news of the cut in the German dis¬ 
count rate, from 7^% to 7%, has not 
lieen taken as a precursor of lower inter¬ 
national interest rates. There is obviously 
a certain amount of buying, but it is 
hard to pinpoint or explain it. The 
market remains extremely soepticai. 
Even short-dated gilts, which had 
attracted a lot of disillusioned equity 
money, are jittery at the possibility of a 
raised Bank rate in the near future. But 
for the moment, now that Mr Madeod 
appears to have accepted the Treasury 
argument that there can be no tax cuts 
or relaxation just yet, and with the 
likelihood of months of uncertain trade 
figures, the betting seems to be that the 
Chancellor will try to implement a 
restrictive strat^y and maintain confi¬ 
dence m sterling witliout inflictmg much 
pain. 



Wall Street 

Coasting 


New York 

The New York stock exchange’s week 
started with an extension of last week’s 
price rally, but the continued strengthen¬ 
ing stemmed more from the absence of 
bad news than from anything very 
helpful The market had been girding 
Itself for a new round of grim corporate 
earnings reports for the second quarter, 
similar to the dismal first quarter show¬ 
ing However, while many companies 
have reported further profit erosion, 
many of the declines have not been as 
steep as feared. And in a number of 
instances, including International Busi¬ 
ness Machines and Westinghouse, second 
quarter earnings actually rose (though 
again some increases still fell short of 
expectations). Coupled with this re¬ 
assurance that corporations have not 
quite lost the knack of paying their way, 
investors' anxieties, over the Middle East 
and Indochina trouble spots have also 
been calmed somewhat by reports of 
greater diplomatic activities. At midweek 
the Dow-Jones industriad average closed 
at 711.66, up 8.6a for the day and 
nearly 19 points from the week before. 
All in all there is a growing opinion 
in Wail Street that the market is now 
establishmg a base for a more sustained 
rally later this summer. The feeling is 
that the Administration has finally be¬ 
gun to make headway in stabilising the 
economy and slowing inflation. Yet in 
spite of these constructive elements, t 

- mi 
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mood of caution pervades the market, 
evidenced by continued modest trading 
voluYne, in the neighbourhood of only 
about 8 mn shares daily. One factor 
that will further nourish this air of 
circumspection is the situation in Detroit 
where the motor car manufacturers and 
employees have just opened negotiations 
to replace the labour contracts that ex¬ 
pire on September 15th , there is con¬ 
siderable nervousness that they will end 
in a strike. A shut-down in so vital 
a sector could disrupt the Nixon “ game 
plan,” calling for imp-easingly visible 
economic improvements in advance of 
the autumn’s congressional elections. 

Many brokers, meantime, continue to 
be much encouraged by the month-long 
rally in the bond market and prospects 
that declining yields on fixed-income 
securities will prompt increased investor 
switching to stocks , some experts 
predict that top quality corporate bonds, 
yielding 8 75% currently, will be down 
to 8% by the end of the year. The 
bond improvement is generally appreci¬ 
ated to be in harmony with the Federal 
Reserve Board's moves to ease credit, 
initiated in recent weeks in part to help 
the financial markets survive the shock 
of a liquidity squeeze dramatised by the 
Penn Central’s mid-June bankruptcy 
action This monetary easing has also 
clearly been benefiting equities Prices 
have gone up, rather than declining as 
might have been expected .since the 
Penn Central collapse. However, there 
are limits on how far the Fed will be 
prepared to go. 

Eurobonds _ 

On the shoulders 
of Atlas Copco 

Despite weeks of speculation that the 
international bond market was boarded 
up for the summer and that a 10% 
coupon would be required if a company 
did succeed, by autumn, in bringing an 
issue to the market, the announcement 
that Atlas Copco would be raising 
$15 mn on a 9^% coupon was received 
with considerable optimism The secon¬ 
dary market in high coupion stocks 
issued by blue chip companies has in 
fact been fairly strong recently, though 
it IS said that the main demand has been 
technical and professional rather than 
retail. Nevertheless, as one example. 
Continental Oil, which had to i^se its 
coupon from 9^% to 9^%, has been 
selling at par or on a small premium, 
indicating that gossip about a 10% yield 
has certainly not bMn related to highly 
rated' c»mpanies. And although the 
managers deny that the timing ot Atlas 
Copco^s issue had anything to do with 


the cut in the German discount rate on 
Wednesday, that will certainly help 
sentiment. 

With the market in its present state, 
Atlas-Copco has left nothing to 
chance in its ancillary conditions. The 
fint sinking fund drawing will be at the 
end cilf the first year, in August, and the 
loan is non-callable for 10 years. No 
price has been indicated except that it 
will be on a discount, and market 
sources suggest a modest one of between 
i% and 1% might be suitable. 

The issue is being looked at as a test 
for the market. Recent loans have per¬ 
force been denominated in D-marks, or 
"have been small and very short-term 
placements in the Dutch or Swiss mar¬ 
kets. A third floating rate issue was also 
launched, a $25 mn offering by Insilco, 
but It needed a 1% margin over the 
Eurodollar rate. If Atlas Copco does 
succeed, it could mark the beginning of 
a revival in investor interest in the 
international bond market. 

Commonwealth United 

Flop _ 

New York 

When the history of the American 
conglomerate corporation comes to be 
written. Commonwealth United Corpo¬ 
ration of Los Angeles is certain to figure 
in the chronicle, though probably not in 
the same chapter as Intemationid Tele¬ 
phone and 'Telegraph, City Investing 
and others that are considered to have 
fared reasonably well. Commonwealth 
United is a troubled concern that seems 
to have had more than its fair share of 
bad management and bad luck in mak¬ 
ing acquisitions that have come unstuck 
Earlier this month the company filed a 
preliminary statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission reporting an 
estimated $61 mn loss for 1969. This 
IS unaudited and it could well be larger. 

If and when any such volume on con¬ 
glomerates sees the light of day one 
avid group of readers will be executives 
of Investors Overseas Services, 'which is 
the principal creditor among a group of 
domestic and foreign lenders to whom 
Commonwealth United is said to owe 
a total of $55 mn. According to the lOS 
annua] report, a loan of $8.4 mn and 
guarantees of $3 mn were outstanding 
at the end of last December against 
which a reserve of only $4 mn appears 
to have been made. 

Commonwealth United’s problems 
came visibly to the fore last July when 
the American stock exchange halted 
trading in its shares. A number of stock¬ 
holders' suits had been filed in federal 
courts charging irregularities in the 
offering and sale of securities and alleging 


• 

that tHh company made nAisleading 
statements in varioui ren4tratipn and 
proxy statemesvtt. Last December the 
SEC lifted -its trading ban on the secu¬ 
rities following the mailing of proxy 
material to shareholders. 

The group’s major operation has been 
the manufacture of vending equipment 
and other coin-operated machines 
through Its 90%-owned Sebuig Corpo¬ 
ration. Through acquisitions it also 
amassed interests in real estate develop¬ 
ment, oil and gas production, cab^ 
television, entertainment, credit bureaux 
and collection agencies. But it might 
prove to be best known for several at¬ 
tempted acquisitions that were not con¬ 
summated. For example, it tried to buy 
the Rexal retail and proprietary drug 
operations of Dart Industries last year, 
making a $5 mn down payment but 
proving unable to raise the additional 
agreed sums so that the deal fell 
through. Dart has since returned $1 nin. 
Commonwealth United acquired two 
San Francisco Bay area horse-racing 
operators, but subsequently rescinded the 
transaction as part of a court settlement 
It has also sustained a sizeable write¬ 
down of an investment in Perfect Film 
and Chonical, formerly headed by Mr 
'Martin Ackerman who is best known 
for administering the coup de grace to 
the Saturday Evening Post. But that is 
another story. 

Courtaulds _ 

Softer they fall, 
but fall they do 

So even Courtaulds, vertically integrated 
and intemationaHy minded, cannot 
buck the textile trend. Share¬ 
holders at the annual general meeting 
were too bemused by last year’s record 
£52 mn profits and the spicy speech 
from their chairman. Lord Kearton, 
to notice the sting in the tail • the 
current year’s profits are going to ■be 
about 25% down. No one asked why. 
Questioners were more "'t^^rried about 
Courtaulds’ increasing investments in 
Northern Ireland. But the market 
noticed, knocking 4s id off the price 
and leaving it at 20s od on a prospiectivte 
p/e of 10. 

There are a whole series of reasons. 
Top of the' Ust is cellulosic fibre. Lord 
Kearton feels seriously aggrieved at the 
treatment meted out to him and hk 
cellulosics monopoly by the Monopolids 
Commission and the Prices and Incomes 
l§Oatd, w)iich have firmly controlled 
prioe increases. By 1969,. return on the 
viscose in'vestment had fallen to 6%^; 
it is now much nearer to nothing. That 
it vdiy the'two pilants," at OaiiticiEfctgut 
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and Wolverhampton have been shut 
down in such haste. 

Synthetic fibres have been squeezed 
Ijy rising costs (wages up 12.5% last 
year), excess capacity in the industry 
and slack demand Industry statistics 
comparing the offtake of man-made 
fi'bies to the main users show the follow¬ 
ing depressing picture 

First 5 months, mn lb 



1969 

1970 

Warp knitters 
Fitement 

348 

326 

weavers 

346 

20.3 

Weft knitters 

636 

64 4 


And these are meant to be the 
growth sectors of the textile industry 
All the while, more and more nylon 
and polyester plant is being installed, 
and the result is dramatic falls in offered 
fibre prices. There are all the indications 
of another fibre price war .starting up 
again Courtaulds, which uses 70% of 
its own nylon, Gelon, meets the com¬ 
petition at the fabric stage and farther 
downstream Like anyone else in the 
textile trade, the group ha.s to face the 
powerful chain store buyers which are 
taking the opportunities that a buyer’s 
market presents. 

Still, Courtaulds is making some 
money from textiles. Tucked away coyly 
in the .speech is the news, hidden since 
Courtaulds stopped splitting fibre aixl 
textile profits in 1965, that textiles made 
£19 mn pre-tax in 1969—which means 
that fibres (and engineering and a few 
other oddments) made £25 mn. This 
should scotch the persistent industry 
moan that Courtaulds was loss-leading 
in textiles, and smashing others out of 
business, with subsidies from fibres. 
But Courtaulds does not hesitate to 
use 'its market power when it wants to. 

The only reason that Courtaulds’ 
profits last year showed any increase 
was that the profits on the £150 mn 
of sales generated by overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries, up £4.4 mn, outweighed the 
fall of £3.1 mn at home. This backstop 
has been removed. They are all doii^- 
badly, except for Fiance. Production in 


the Una;^ States has haiyed, and plans 
to build die acrylit^ plant delayed. In 
Australia a management buat-up, strike, 
aqd Crimplene slump (yes, Courtaulds 
i« a. member of the Inqieriid Chemical 
ll^uatries’ Crimplene club—12,000 
ntiles away) have dashed profitts. Strikes 
have hit Italy. But exports of nearly 
£100 mn have been a profitable 
exercise, and must 'be the reason why 
the domestic fall-off has not done even 
more damage to Courtaulds than 25%. 

Pools of interest 

After a decade and more of bitter 
wrangling, the American accountancy 
profession has ;^ili not settled on a 
standard way of accounting for meigers 
.and takeovers. The profession’s 
accountancy principles board has 
retreated from the tough position it took 
in last spring’s exposure draft, but still 
faces hostility from industrial and com- 
merdial c.ompames, on the one hand, 
and accusations of mteillectual feebleness 
from some accounting firms, notably 
Arthur Andersen, on the other. 

The battle only goes to show how 
difficult it is to establish accounting 
standards even where (perhaps 
especially where) the accountants have 
an academic training and there are many 
accounting theoreticians It does not 
augur well for the English Institute of 
Chartered Accountants’ intention to 
establish authoritative accounting 
standards. The English institute’s first 
exposure draft, on associated companies, 
came oult three weeks ago (and passed 
largely unnoticed by company chairmen, 
who Will be hit by it sexm enough), but 
two more on the topics that the Ameri¬ 
can fuss IS all about have been held up 
pending some decision there. Hopefully, 
there Will be a common transatlantic 


standard, which will be of great benefit 
to international companlies. 

The main debate is about when merger 
partners may use the liberal “pool¬ 
ing of interests ’’ method, and when they 
will be bound by the more strinmnt 
“ purchase ’’ approach. Pooling has u>ng 
been favoured by acquisition-mindra 
companies, notably conglomerate cor¬ 
porations, because it permits the net 
income cf the acquired company to be 
added to that of the acquirer for the 
full year, no matter when the merger 
took place ; this is a technique often 
known to generate instant pimts. The 
purchase alternative is more restrictive 
on two scores : earnings of the two 
companies are blended only from the 
merger date, and, secondly, the prem¬ 
ium paid for the company over book 
value—Its goodwill—mirit be capitalised 
and then written off against income in 
no more than 40 years. 

Originally the 18-member accountmg 
principles Ixiard, made up mainly of 
representatives of leading certified 
public accountant firms, agreed on a 
draft pronouncement proposing that the 
,pooling method should be permitted 
only in mergers in which the surviving 
company was no more than three times 
the size of its merger partner. The 
board thereupon circularised the draft 
proposal among corporate officials, 
academics and others, hoping to see the 
rules made effective on July ist. The 
industry is said to have been so 
umformly opposed that the board gave 
ground from its original position. Instead 
of the 3-to-i size test to allow pooling 
the board agreed to a more liberal 
requirement that the surviving company 
could be as much as nine times the 
size of the acquired concern and still 
qualify for pooling—still considerably 
more stringent than the present situa¬ 
tion. 

The introduction date has been 
pushed back to August 31st. This does 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Lonclon 

Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


Doek strike litters 



1970 

one 

one 

one 

reeoad 

Mswr Vorfc 

Gaining 


July 16 high 

low 

weak 

month 

year 

high 







London 

329.6 

423.4 

315 6 

- 36 

-1- 02 

-132 

-36 8 

confidence 

New York 711 7 

811.3 

631.2 

-t- 43 

+1.0 

-16.2 

-28.5 

Tokyo 

Further delay to 
take-off 

France 

724 

88.1 

70.6 

+ 25 

- 24 

+ 0.7 

-16.9 

Germany 

100.8 

129.6 

940 

+ 2.4 

- 1 7 

-16.1 

-28 3 

Hollands 

1162 

133.7 

1063 

-1- 13 

+ 09 

-1- 31 

— 131 

Italy 

61.9 

76 4 

593 

+ 1.6 

- 3.0 

- 6.9 

-48.9 


Canada 

161.4 

186 9 

143 6 

+ 

17 

— 

25 

-16.1 

-28.7 

Belgium 

883 

92 9 

846 

+ 

10 

+ 

01 

- 8.2, 

-17.8 

Australia 

664.8 

B63.5 

474 0 

- 

- 

+ 

1 6 

- 3.7 

-16>4 

Sweden 

270.3 

337 0 

239 2 

+ 

13 

+ 

01 

-19.7 

-28.0 

Japan 

160.3 

185 7 

1488 


1 1 

+ 

0.5 

+ 4.2 

-16.8 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 97 and 96 


TIm SoonomlM unit trust Imliastor July 134,M (July 7, 133.66) 
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not give Andersens much time to gather 
support for theii view, which is that 
pooling of interest is either a sound 
accounting principle, or it is not Set¬ 
ting size limits aliout when one 
accounting principle may be used in 
preference to another is arbitrary and 
therefore bad. In any case goodwill, 
the bugbear of the question, is not an 
a.sset at all hut merely the difference 
between the value of the plant, property 
and working capital assets and the 
acquisit'on value (which reflects trans¬ 
ient stock market values, and should 
therefore simply be deducted from 
the shareholders’ equity on the balance 
sheet). Writing it off out of current 
income hides the true profit figure from 
all but professional investors. The crea¬ 
tion of instant profits can be prevented 
by ensuring that pre-acquisition profits 
are capitalised, and that badly under¬ 
valued assets later sold off at current 
values should be revalued on acquisition 

Pechiney _ 

Large, international 
and French 


Pechiney now claims to be the fourth 
largest aluminium company in the 
world, and aluminium is only a half of 
whait I't sells But, m spite of the rising 
share price and increasing appreciation 
of what goes on under the Pechiney 
uinbrella, the President d’honneur 
Administrateur, M Raoul de Vitry, 
maintains that the shares are under¬ 
valued Oddly, the same remarks to 
shareholders, which introduced the 
annual report for the year ended last 
I'lecember, revealed that the consoli¬ 
dated results wouild not be ready for 
several weeks They arc now out, and 
the disparity between them and the 
accounts of the holding company 
explains why it is difficult for even the 
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market pr()fes.siona1s and insideis (who 
seem to lule the Pans market) to 
appreciate the size and scope of the 
company Compagnie Pechiney, the 
holding company, made a profit of 
Fr 111 mn The group made Fr'^i^ nin 
after tax and minorities I'he turnover is 
Fr i,8iq inn versus Fr 7,373 mn But 
at least Pechiney does the consolidation 
exercise—a good many top French 
companies do not bother. 

The previous year’s group profit is a 
paltry Frii4 mn. But 1968 was the 
year to forget ; and the American 
reorganisation, which made Howmet a 
subsidiary, had not been completed. (It 
had not been completed bv iqfiq either, 
but the consolidated figures seem to 
backdate it ) It is this acquisition, a 
brave and good thing for a European 
company to do in the United States, 
which brings Pechiney into the big four 
The question in aluminium, though, is 
whether profits will continue to grow 
Smelting is capital expensive and yet 
a lot of capacity is 'being laid in—three 
new smelters producing 320,000 tons a 
year in Britain alone World demand at 
ore.sent is about 7 mn tons, and grows 
bv 8-9% a year Supply is short, but 
may be hit after 1972 by excess capacity 
That will be the danger period 
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But Pechiney is well balanced. It U 
integrated through all stages from 
alumina production to smelting, pro¬ 
cessing and fabricating Its newly 
formed minerals search company is 
looking not only for bauxite, but 
copper and anything else. And there 
arc the chemical interests, the io% 
stake in Pechiney-Saint-Gobain, and 
7% in Rhone-Poulenc, and its own 
chemical subsidiary Seichim^ 

Triumph Investment Trust _ 

Coronet 


Last week’s coniments on the results 
of Triumph Investment Trust may have 
lieen misleading in two respects I'he 
annual report of Coronet, the insurance 
subsidiary', will as usual lie published 
and fredly distributed , in reporting tliat 
It had not yet been made available we 
had no intention of implying the con¬ 
trary Triumph Investment has also 
stated that disagreements lietween Mr 
Ralph Ddlbourgo, Coronet’s former 
managing director, and the board of 
Triumph did not involve allegations tliat 
the insurance provisions made by 
Corone't were inadequate on the con¬ 
trary, Triumph says that the accounts 
reflect largei provisions for insurance 
claims than earlier drafts prepared under 
the superv'ision of Mr Delbouigo as 
managing director There was disagree¬ 
ment about the adequacy of resers'es 
Triumph makes itlie point that the argu¬ 
ment to which we referred arose out of 
the question whether the taxed profits 
of Coronet were to be distributed in the 
main to the parent company or retained 
as revenue reserves , Triumph states 
that its “ policy is for Uoronet to build 
up Its position 'by I'riumph sub'scribing 
new capital from time to time rather 
than by the more restricted method of 
accumulating taxed profits ” 


Results of the week 











Turnover 

Pretax profits 

Earningsi 

Plica 

6 mths 


Chairman's 

Chairman 


mn 

change 

% 

mn 

change 
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change 

% 

on Wad. 

change* 

% 
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Better than axpactad 










£13 


Crown House 

C30 

+ 6 

■Cl 

+ 38 

£0XS 

+ 96 

£0 28 

+ 16 

8 

P. Edge-Partington 
8 M. Mavroieon 

lots 

n/o 

n/'a 

£1 

- 10 

£0061 

+ 46 

£048 

+ 11 

8 

£3 

Whitbreed 

n/e 

n/a 

C13 

+ 6 

C0.03 

- 2 

£046 

- 9 

15 

£10 

W. H. Whitbread 

Much ae aicpectad 












Bnckwooda 

C16 

+ 13 

£2 

+ 4 

COOS 

+ 1 

£069 

+ 5 

16 

£2 

C- H Tidfaury 

Greene King 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

+ 3 

eo.26i 

+ 3 

£2.96 

-10 

12 

£3 

J H Clarka 

Lewre & Peat 

n/e 

n/a 

£2 

+ '18 

£018 

+ 20 

£250 

+ 8 

14 

£18 

H Kiasin 

Ozelid 

£30 

+143 

£3 

+ 39 

£0.08 

+ 7 

£1 34 

-'17 

18 

£16 

C. A Hewaon 

Red lend 

n/a 

n/e 

£2 

- 16 

£0.08 

- 30 

£044 

-36 

14 

£20 

Lord 'Beeching 

United Tsens 

£63 

+ 18 

£5 

+ 7 

£0.12 

+ 5 

£1 ri 

-15 

9 

£ 9 t 

D. Iloyd Jonaa 

OleapCKiinting 

Firth Develand 

£43 

+ 4 

^2 

- 25 



£0.71 

-19 

12 

£2 

C. W. Hayward 


iparshXf^^tharTpri^ t pravious y«ar n/« not tvMablf t part-ytar 
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CHLORIDE A 4 

r^DrMID 1) CCI II TO 1QCQ/-7r^ "VV 


GROUP RESULTS 1969/70 

7o [tiovide an annuo! basis fni rnnipar/snn v(h 1968 the 1.9691/0 /igu/e^ ate otuved at 
/;> (oiinif l/jlbths of thn tilU'on months reilts to 3Ui March 1970 


THE CiUEf N S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 
1963 1170 

to (. hlnndc 
()Vi'r‘’>Ct]s 1 iniited 


• Our sales agaii increased—to £61,000,000. 

• Our profit befce taxation increased by nearly 10%. 

• Our policy of oncentrating on batteries as our basic business continued 
Batteries and alliecactivities now account for 92% of sales. 

• In the U.K., maket penetration in all significant product markets, both 
automotive and mdistrial, increased. In the automotive replacement market the 
two principal brancs made progress, with Exide retaining market leadership 
and Dagenite chalinging for second place. 

• All nine oversea: lead battery companies are operating at a profit and taken 
together show a sutstantial increase in profits over 1968. Overseas associated 
companies in seven lountries, with further companies in the course of formation 
or early development are of growing significance. 

• The Alkaline battiry companies showed considerable improvement, with 
the systems side of the business continuing buoyant. 

• Progress has beenmade in strengthening the management both of the 
Group and of a number of companies. Design and process changes will not 
only help to offset higier material and other costs, but will also improve the 
performance of our products Important opportunities for increased productivity 
have been opened up 

• Chloride is well plated to achieve a further rise in profits and in the return on 
assets this year 

COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM THE SECREFARY, 20-26 WELLESLEY ROAD. CROYDON, 
CR9 2BQ. 


FOUR YEAR SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 


Sales 

Group I lading F^rofit 
Profit tjefoie tax.ition 

F-^rofit attributable to Parent Company shareholders 
Return on Not Assets employed 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969/70 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

46,144 

50,11 5 

54.803 

61,070 

4,115 

4,056 

4,277 

4,730 

3,440 

2,906 

3,202 

3,518 

1,851 

1.674 

1,644 

1,746 

13 2% 

11 3% 

1 2% 

12 6% 


LEAD BATTERIES.... 

£xide. Exide-lronctdd. Chtonde, 
Ch/onde-Tubutar. Dageirte, Kathanode, 

Tudor. Wotan, Keepafue, Safetylyte 

ALKALINE BAHERIES.... 

Atcad, Nrfe Atcad. Bardic 

ACTIVITIES ALLIED TO BATTERIES 

AUTO-ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTORS Gaedor 
CHARGERS Legg 
CONTAINERS Lonva! 

MINERS' CAP-LAMPS Patterson 
SEPARATORS Ponne 


Subsidiary and associated 
companies overseas in 
Lead batteries 

ARGENTINA AUSTRALIA 
BARBADOS CEYLON 

CYPRUS DENMARK 

HOLLAND INDIA 

IRELAND KENYA 

MALAYA NEW ZEALAND 
NIGERIA PAKISTAN 

RHODESIA SINGAPORE 
SOUTHAFRICA TRINIDAD 
USANOA ZAMBIA 

Alialine batteries 
AUSTRALIA CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA USA 


Licensees for 
lead batteries in 

1 DTHER ACTIVITIES.... 

BRAZIL 

1 COMPRESSORS 

FINLAND 

1 Hydrovane 

GUYANA 

1 FLUID CONTROL 

IRAQ 

1 Hymauc 

ITALY 

1 PRECISION ENGINEERING 

MEXICO 

1 Ferrostatics 

NORWAY 

1 SANITARYWARE 

PHILIPPINES 

1 Sbires, Heathcote, 

POLAND 

1 Lynx, Stymiynx, 

PORTUGAL 

j Hippo, Orchid Isle. Naiad. 

SPAIN 

1 Balmoral, Denbigh, ftobin 


The Chloride Electrical Storage Company Limited 







Standaid Bank 


Profits for the year to March 31 st 
^ were up 34% at £6,390,664 after 
taxation and transfers to inner reserves. 


^ International business centred in 
London shows an encouraging 
increase and has contributed appreciably 
to the profits. 


Business has been good in some 
^ parts of Africa, particularly West 
Africa. Standard Bank Nigeria Ltd had a 
successful year and with the end of the secession 
struggle, conditions are gradually returning to normal 
and prospects are bright. It is proposed to make a 
public share issue in Nigeria later in the year. 

Plans are in hand to set-up a new subsidiary 
in Ghana called Standard Bank Ghana Ltd 



in Miy 1970 that 60% of the shareholders 
of esh of more than 80 private 
comianies, including Standard Bank 
Ugaida, would be taken over by the 
Govirnment. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the ixtent to which confidence has been 
unc^rmined by this series of events. 


Standard Bank Finance and 
^ Development Corporation had 
arother successful year committing itself 
tol 1 projects in Kenya, Malawi, 
Swaziland and the U.K 

The Bank, .hrough its Development Corporation 
also helped to liunch a new venture to 
encourage mult-national private investment in Africa 
called the Interiational-Financial Corporation for 
Investment and Development in Africa (SI FI DA) Other 
sponsors include the African Development Bank and 
banks in Europe, North America and Japan 


The Standard Bank in South Africa has had 
^ another very satisfactory year Standard Bank 
Investment Corporation, a new holding company, was 
formed at the end of last year with the Standard Bank 
of South Africa its main subsidiary. The new 
Corporation, which has a wide spread of activities, has 
great potential 


^ In Uganda, following legislation in October 1969 
^ obliging banks to incorporate locally with a 
capital of U£1 million, the President further announced 


^ In January 1970 the merger between the 

Standard and Chartered Banks came into effect 
and the two are wholly-owned subsidiaries of the 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group Ltd. They 
form an organisation of great strength and will be able 
to command geater resources, intensify marketing and 
increase profit potential. 

The merger is the beginning of a new era and 
from our solid base of experience we look to the future 
with confidence 


Highlights from the Statement by Sir Cyril Hawker, 
Chairman The Standard Bank Limited, a member of 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited. 


i 
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$150,000,000 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 

8%% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1995 


The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harrimah Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Frwes & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

White. Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Wertheim&Co. 
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CHUBB 

Year to 31st March 1970 


record turnover and profit 
increased dividend. 


POLICY 

This has been a year of consolidation and building up in 
the specialised fields in which we are involved— 
protection against fire and theft. Our aim is to ensure 
that m all the countries in which we are operating in a 
major way we shall have a similar pattern to that which 
has existed for some corrsiderable time in the United 
Kingdom. This pattern is one where we are manufacturing 
and marketing the specialised equipment which gives 
early detection and positive defence in relation to both 
fire and theft. 

THE YEAR'S ACTIVITIES 

Chubb & Son's Lock and Safe Company Group has again 
achieved record results. 

I C C Machines Ltd have played an important part in 
the forthcoming change to decimalisation. 

Josiah Parkes & Sons ('Holdings) Ltd. In spite of an 
increase in turnover, margins have been under pressure 
but satisfactory results have been achieved 
Chubb Alarms Ltd .goes from strength to strength in 
providing proper alarm systems both in the public and 
private sectors 

The Pyrene Co Ltd Despite the major transformation 
of this company into one which specialises in fire 
protection and fire prevention, the turnover has been 
maintained. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

We have been strengthening Group administration to 
meet the complexities of the spread of our activities both 
gebgraphically and by divisions The market for our 
products and services continues to grow and, though 
there are many imponderables in the worldwide scene, 
we are budgeting for increased turnover and profits 


CUMPAGNIE FRANCHISE DES PETHilES 

—C.F.P.: record profit up 29.3% 
dividend + 20%; invest¬ 
ments + 41.7% 

—^TOTAL Group: consolidated 
results up 35%. 

—*Th« Company a annual Ganaral Maatmg waa hold in Pans on Juno 28, 
1970 In h»a addrasa, tha Praaidont, Mr Victor da METZ, ataiad that tha 
raaulta of tha firat four months of 1970 raflactad a proviaional nat profit 
figura comparabla to ona third of 1989 nat profit, itaalf much highar than 

1968 profit 

—417% WiVftSTWPfT ItlCWEASE —T he Company'a invastmanta lor 1988 
raactiad F.683 1 million, i a , a 41 7% 4ncfaaaa as c^parad to 1988 P 358 j 6 
million of this amount, raprasanting 84 8%, wara axpandad for rafining 
and markating 

In tha field of exploration. COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DES PETROLES is 
invaraatad m tha stnkaa of low-sulphur content crude oi*! made by tha 
Consortium m Iran in 19^ It is also intarastad in a major diacovary made 
in 1970 off tha Norwagian coast by a group of oil companies Also traces of 
high grade crude oil wara datactad recently off Senegal, but it is yet too early 
to aaaaaa their commercial value French Petroleum Company of Canada 
through its interest in tha Canadian North, Mackenzie, Labrador, ate . will 
be asaoCiSMd in the development of this area Major exploration work has 
bean carnad out in tha North Sea. tha Malagasy Republic, Angola and 
Indonesia, where tha Company obtained a new permit area at the and of 

1969 

Last year, tha Group a crude oil rasourcaa totalled 57 million tons, 
represanitng an 11*4 increase while worldwide oil output increased by about 
6% 73 7V* of volumes marketed wara supplied from the Middle East, 20 4V* 
from Algeria, and 5 9V* from 'Canada and miscefianaoua aources 

The Company processed—mostly in tha 23 rafinarias where it has various 
holdings—37 6 million tons of crude oil Finished product sales made In 
France and in foraign countries by tha TOTAL Group subsidiaries, increased 
by 13 3%, as compared with 8 6V* worldwKfe growth 

In Franca, TOTAL CH1MIE has started conatruction work near La Havre 
for an international scale petrochemical complex, Jointly with U C E A. and 
other groups The complex will comprise several units for the manufacture 
of major faedatoeka and plaatica Tha first unit is scheduled for atart-up in 
early 1971 

—RECORD WtOfIT IN 1989 AND »% IfjCRBAaE IN DIVIDCND DiaTRIBaTlOW 
—1969 nat profit raachad F 406.4 million placing the Company far ahead of 
other French companies 1969 proifit raflactad a 29 3% increase as companad 
With tha corresponding 1988 figura (F313 6 million) and with the profit of the 
major American oil compamea reflecting an average decline of 3 6V* 

1969 raaulta allowed distribution of an overall dividend of F 126 4 million 
VB 104 5 million in 1968, i e , a 20% incraaae , for each of tha last four 
financial years dividend increase had been 10% 'Dividend distribution 
oorresponda to a eepital increased by 20V* through incorporating raaervea 
and issuing one free share for five old shares bearing mterest due January 1, 
1969 



Salient points— 

Accounts to 31st March, 

1970 

1969 

T urnover 

E41.493,668 £38,390,9341 

Group Net Profit before Tax 

£3,803,147 

£3,641,360 

Taxation 

£1,731,905 

£1,734,263 

Group Net Profit after Taxation 

£2,071,242 

£1,907,097 

Ordinary dividends for the year 

£1,010.861 

£962,617 

'adjusted for scrip issues 

(15%) 

(14J%*) 


Copias of til* Raport and Accounts can b* obtained from the Socrotary 
Chubb & Son Limited. 

14/22 TftHgliipin Streot, London, W.1 ** 


Net dividend per there wea sat, as for 1968, at F 6 60, entailing a F 3 30 tax 
exemption for aharehoidars raaiding in France or aeaimllated persona Total 
income per share will thus coma to F 9 90 According to end-of-June 1970 
stock market rates, share yield was about 6 10V* 

—36% \NOnEW IN TOTAL GROUP COWSQCIQATEP IWCOW — Tha Group's 
sales (nat of taxes) for 1989 reached F 8.416 million, a 106% increase as 
compared to 1968 After taxes, consolidated income, representing 8 6V* of 
teles, waa F 718 5 million vs F 5G2 3 million in 1968, le, a 35V* incraaae 

The eher# of COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DES PETROLES on coneolideied 
income was F613 4 motion va F 441 9 million m 1968 This repreaanta F 38 7 
ahara existing on Oacamber 31. 1969 and F 31 3 on the basis of incraaaed 
capital Cash flow amounted to F 1,641 million vs F i1 346 million in 1966. i.e , 
+22Vm and rapresenta 31V* of nat worth plus minority there Inveatmente 
reached F 1,867 million, a 41% increase over tha pravioua years, while self 
financing want up from F 1,190 mrllion in 1966 to F 1,466 million in 1988 

The Company'a Annual Report laauad at tha Oenaral Sharaholdara' Maatino 
may be obtained upon request to COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DES PETROLES— 
Ralationa Extinauraa (Documentation)—6, rue MichaUAnge—Pans 16'’ 
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CONDENSED 


LEASCO 

STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(Thousands of Dollars) 

3i; 1970 


Ctfth «nd certificates of deposit 
Merketebla securities*—>at cost 
Accounts, notes, teases and loans raceivable 
Computer and container rental equipment 
Other assets 


Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 

Liabilities 

Unearned insurance premiums 
Unpaid insurance losses and loss axpense 
Life policies and contract reserves 
Notes payable 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Federal and foreign income taxes 


Minority interests 

Stockholders' equity and subordinated debt 
Subordinated debt 
Stockholders equity 


The Companies of Leesco 

CPM ENGINEERS. INC 
CTI INTERNATIONAL. INC 

CTl'Container Transport International Inc 
Container Leasing Corporation 
Express Forwarding & Storage Company. Inc 
DANIEL YANKELOVICH, INC 
LEASCO ATLANTIC N V 
LEASCO COMPUTER. INC 
LEASCO INTERNATIONAL N V 
LEASCO OVERSEAS N V 
LEASCO REALTY. INC 
LEASCO RESPONSE INCORPORATED 
LEASCO SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH. INC 
LEASCO WORLD TRADE COMPANY. LTD 
Inbucon Limited 

N V Instituut voor Electronische Adminislretie 
Leaaco Europe, Ltd 
Leasco A G 
Leasco Belgium S A 

CLM Computer Leasing Maetschsppii N V 
Lestco GmbH 
Leesco Limited 
Leasco S A 
Leasco S p A 
Leasco Response Ltd 

Leasco Systems end Research Company. Ltd 
Systems end Research Nederland N V 
LOUIS BERGER. 4NC 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WERNER ASSOCIATES. INC 


LEASCO DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION LEASCO WORLD TRADE COMPANY. LTD. 

Corporata Haadquartera 280 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 



BiuintiS Estahhshtd 1818 


Partners 

] Euofm. Hank:. 
MoRfe.Au D Brown 
WA feifeR H Brown 
PR fescorr Bush i 

Gkanui r Costikvan 
William R Drivi-r. Jr | 

ElBRIDOI I Gl KRV I 

E R Harriman I 

1-RANK W IIOCH i 

Stephi n Y Hord { 

R L. Irliasd III I 

F H Kingsbury. Jr I 

RobirtA LovfeTi I 

John-B Madoln I 

I'tlOMAS McCaNCI { 

I, J .NfeWQUIS! I 

William F Ray 
Korprt V Koosa I 

1. Parks Smipliy 
.Maarten van llEKObi. 
John C West 
Knioht Woolley 
Limited Partners 
Lxiuis Curtis 
Gerry Broihers a Co. 
W. Avi-rell Harbiman i 

Licrnacd os Private BSnkate and 
Banking of the Commonwealth of 
The teatittiea of the Chioeeo and 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

BANKERS 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Correspondents tbrougbosd the World 


Statement oj Condition, June ,90, /p7o 
ASSF/re 

Cash on Hand AND-NDut. prom Hanks 

US GovbRNMi-NT Securities, Diregi and Guarantfed 

State, Mumcipai. and Other Pi>nLic Securitils 

Other Markftabi.e SbCURiriFs 

Loans and Discounts 

CitsroMCRs* Liabii iTY on Acckpiancls 

Othfr AHsSets 


L 14 HILITIES 

Df POSITS 

Aggfptances Less Amount in Portfouio 
Othfr Liabii.itifs 
Capital 
SURPIUS . 


$ 8 , 000,000 

18,625,{<84 


Compiett Banking Facilities 


Investment Advisory S*,TVtce 


kereft' Bcrvioe 


of MaaaachueetU 


$ 94.<»32.4.‘5 
44.>94.'Sa 
'-,8,1-.<2,168 
3,258,8-31 

' 76,930.564 

I.5,5a4.768 

20,057,430 

$ 41 -I ,720.328 


$362,657,698 
16,205,116 
7,232,230 

26,625,284 

$412,720,338 


Brokers for Purchase and Sate of Securities • Members of Principal Stock Exekanees 
HUbjeCt to eULimnatlon and reguletlon by the BupPTlntendent of Denim of the 8t*te of New York end by the Depexlmenl ot 
Pennaylvenie Dubject to aupervUrlon end examination lur the Commtaeloner of Benke of the Oommonweaith of Maaearhueette 
8t Louie omcee are limited to Inveetment Advleury end Brokerafe'Bcrvloe 







Courtaulds"^ 
integration and 
consoiidation 
continues 

Points from the Chairman’s Spaech, 
at the ACM on ISIh July 1970 

1 Pre-tax profit increased 2.5% to £52,145,000 
from sales up 8.7% to £626,546,000 Depreciation 
charges were up by £3,792,000, and interest charges 
up by £4,317,000 offset by investment mcome up 
by £1,903,000 The increased interest charges re¬ 
flect heavy borrowing to finance a high rate of 
capital expenditure. 

2 U.K. exports rose 20.5% to a record £98,336,000. 
Sales from overseas factories rose 16.6%. Sales in 
the U K rose 3 75% 

3 U K. costs on a comparable basis covering 
wages, salaries, raw materials and other items rose 
by more than £24,000.000; increased U K. selling 
prices recovered only £600,000 of this. 

4 Work interruptionscaused lossof profits running 
into millions of pounds. 

6 The major decline in profits from cellulosic 
fibres has been made up from newer interests, 
especially in textiles. 

6 The Group will continue to integrate forward 
into textiles. Textile sales now exceed fibre sales to 
external customers, in round figures they contribu¬ 
ted £19,000,000 pre-tax to profits. 

7 Capital spending will be maintained at a high 
rate this year but not at the figure originally en¬ 
visaged When the condition of the money markets 
permits the Group will press ahead with its 
deferred plans. 

3 Unaudited profits for the quarter to June 30th 
are down by 25% against the same period last year 
The Group's six months results will be down by 
roughly the same proportion 
9 For the second half year, it is felt that measures 
already taken, including the abandonment in the 
UK of processes and closure of factories 
which are uneconomic under the new conditions, 
will progressively improve the situation Although 
It IS foreseen that profits will be down for the year 
as a whole compared with the two years just passed, 
confidence is expressed that this will prove but a 
temporary set back 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1970 

1969 

ysa/ •ndad 31at Mtreh 

COOO 

£000 

Worid S8l8s to third partiot 

626.S48 

576.368 

Homo Salaa in the United Kingdom 

383.881 

369.941 

Expoita from the United Kingdom 

88,338 

81.566 

Profit before Tax after Depreciation 



of £28.20em (1988 £24 414m) 

52.145 

50.873 

Attributable te Ord. Sharaholdart 



after Tex 

28,519 

25.459 

Ordinary Dividanda 

18,545 

17,767 

Amounts par Ss Ordinary Share 



Earned after Corporation Tax 

la lUd 

1e lOid 

Olvidanda 

la 4id 

Is 4d 


The aeeolutions for the edoption of the Directore Report 
and the Account!, lor the re-election of Oiractore. and for 
the payment of the final dividend on 23rd July were earned 
at the Annual Ganeral Meeting held on 1 Sth July, 1 970 



Racipiants of tho Quoen s Award to Industry 
m J968. 1369 and 1970 

Coplee ol tho full Slaiement and of Ihe Annual Report can be 
obtained from The Secietaiy. Counauida Ltd. i a Hanover Squara. 
London WIA 288 


Tbe nist Nattonal 

BANK of BOSTON 

Incorporate^ witfi Itmtxod Llabilltf under the 
laws of the United Stetef of America 



Statement of Condition 

loth June 1970 


ASSITS 


Cash and Due from Banka 

$1,317,867,200 

United States Government Securities 

281.700,700 

State and Municipal Securities 

306,679,300 

Other Securities 

50,626.300 

Municipal Trading Account 

51.433,600 

Loans 

2.410.291.700 

Federal Funds Sold 

13.400,000 

Customers Liability for Acceptances 

73,713.100 

Banking Premises and Equipment 

63.905,500 

Other Assets 

110,962.600 

TOTAL ASSETS 

$4.4M.5aO,000 


liasIlities 

Deniand Oeposiu 1.992,574,000 

Savlnfs Deposits 152.036,100 

Time Deposits 434,919.700 

Overseas Office Deposits 1,195.374,400 

Funds Borrowed 116,927.900 

Federal Funds Purchased and Securities sold under 

Repurchase Agreement 2IB.9I9.800 

Acceptances Executed less those held for 

Investment 74,163,200 

Accrued and Deferred Taxes 16.897.500 

Unearned Income 14,211,700 

Accrued Expenses and Dividends Payable 35,614,500 

Other Liabilities 19,194.100 

Reserve for possible Loan Losses 56.079,000 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Common Stock—The First National Bank of Boston 75,000,000 

Common Stoek^Old Colony Trust Company 5.000.000 

Surplus 170.000.000 

Undivided Profits 73.421,900 

Reserve for Contingencies 26,246,200 

TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS M9p66B.ltO 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $4.6B0gM0g000 

The First National Bank of Boston Consolidated Statement of 
Condition covering all offices, overseas branches and wholly owned 
subsidiaries combined with Old Colony Trust Company 

The figures for our overseas branches are included in their dollar 
equivalents 

The First National Bank Boston is a member The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 

HEAD OFFICE 67 Milk Street. Boston. Matt 
NEW YORK Bank of Boston tntnrnational, 2 Well Stroec 
ARGENTINA Buenos Airot, Avellaneda, Rosarm 
BRAZIL Rio d# Janeiro, Sae Paulo. Campinas ^ntot 

RSPRBSENTATIVB OPPICIS 
FRANCE 21 PI Vendome, Pans i er 
SPAIN HermeitllaBh2oD. Madrid I 
JAPAN II. I-Chome Yurakh-ChoChiyo^-Ku. Tokyo 
LEBANONPOB 71 SI. Beirut 
LONDON BRANCHES 4 Moorgace. EC2 |Tel. 01-606 S871) 

12 Cadogan Place. SWI (Tel 01-235 0426) 



Lindsay 

Parkinson 

Order book over £50m. 

Mr. A. E. Parkinson, Chairman, 
reports on 1969 

In summarising the accounts for 1969, Mr. A. E. Parkinson 
emphasised that because many contracts were of a long-term 
nature, the results should be viewed over a number of years. 
The table below bears out the contmuing expansion of the 
company. His review included the following points: 

Civil Engineering and Building contracte 
The Civil Engineering Department continued work on the 
£12.5 million M62/7 Motorway throughout the year. Comple¬ 
tion of our £6.5 million Midland Links Motorway Contract 
was accelerated and work completed 22 weeks ahead of 
schedule. 

We recently secured a £9 million Contraa for the M4 London 
—South Wales Motorway from Wickham to Theale. 

Work on the other Civil Engineering Contracts, including the 
large concrete Dams at Llysyfran and Boothwood Reservoirs, 
has proceeded satisfactorily. 

The Opencast Mining Department again maintained its turn¬ 
over and has received contracts valued at over £6 million. 

Our Building Department has felt the effects of the reduction 
in the volume of work available but new Contracts have 
recently been secured totalling in excess of £3.55 million. 
Further contracts for our Parkwall system were secured, inclu- 
dmg a further stage of the Noctorum Estate at Birkenhead 
valued at some £750,000, a development of 200 properties for 
the London Borough of Enfield of a similar value, and 228 
dwellings valued at £600,000 for the City of Belfast. 

Ovarsaas 

We have recently established a Company in Spam in associa¬ 
tion with a local contractor. 

We are actively tendering and negotiating for Contracts in 
numerous overseas areas. 

Cenoluaion 

Work m hand at present exceeds £50 million as compared 
with £45 million at this time last year. 

Your Directors have confidence in the future and in the ability 
of your Company to meet the challenge. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, London, at 12 noon on 23rd July, 1970. 


Ymi to 31U OKambw 


Group Prollt bafora lax 


Group nal profit 


Ordinary dividand (eroaa)* 


Revanua raaaivaa and 
unappropriatad profit 


£844.583 £883.884 £875.383 £823.274 


2.368,723 2,629.298 2.946,720 3,202.801 


*Nota Shown eroaa for ail yaara for purpotaa of companion. 


/P 


Sir Llndgay Parkinson A Co. Ltd. 

Lindsily House, 88 Upper Richmond Rd., 
London S.W. 15. Telephone: 01-874 6444 


SA. ENGINS MATRA 

Hi* Annaal Gaoerai Maatina held oo June 26, 1970 with 
M. Marcel CHASSAONY presiding approved all the reaolutkma 
put forward by the Board of Dtraotors 
It wsa rasfdved to lapproprMa Fra. 403;e43.37 to the apeclat 
reaerva for long'4erm appreclaitlon. Fra. 3,250,000 to Use free 
reaerva, and Fra. 510,388 to the loint vienture reaerve The 
dlvlfteiid of Frs. 14 per ahare, or Fra 21 Including tax credit, 
will be paild on July 10. 1970 (coupon No. 20) After all theaa 
appFoprtadcna, the balance to be carried forward wilt total 
Fra. 233,983.96. 

The busineu year 1969 doaed with a groaa praAt of Frs 
10,S78Ji83.48 compared with Fn. 13,935.857 in 1968. Tbw 
dlfterencw is due to the existence of btiportant itema of 
appreciation not Included In the Company's business activities 
in 1968. 

The report of the Board of Dbeotora emphasisea that the 
financial structure had anproved in two respects . 

-^the ratio of oapHal expenditure to fixed aasete, which la 
1.37 

—the ratio of capltai reeouroes to ausital empkwed: in the 
balance sheet this relationship is 57:102. or 56 per cent. 
Allowing for the conversion at 98 per cent of the debenture 
loan 1967, this ratio inoreoses to 67 per cent and ebowe^the 
extent to wlhidh the Company’s financial structure has baen 
righted 

As to business itself, MATRA continued to address lUelf 
to the civilian application of a certain number of metho^ and 
gyatms teetwd out In the mrlitaiy field 39 4 per cent of total 
turnover was accounted for by non^nitltary business 
ThU shift results from a policy of dlverelftcatlon of produc¬ 
tion reflected in the puroluae of the fadllties of S.F.O.M 
(Societe Optique), the conclusion of commercial agreements 
wRh SIMCA^aiRYSLER, and higher civilian investments 
This did not exclude a parallel rise in absolute value of the 
turnover In the aims (Frs 38m ) and space (Frs. 122m ) sectors 
Total annual turnover after tax amounted to Fra 327.5m in 
1969 compared with Frs. 313ni in 1968 
MATRA had a labour force of more than 3,000, and thU 
figure wilt tncreese atUl further in 1670 


TELEMECANIQUE ELECTRIQUE 

By 1970, TEI.BtlnCANIQUB BLIEXlTRiqUE. foundeC at NAlTTSiaUlE 
In isat, bad crown mto an inlernaitlonal croiro onplaylnK 
7,500 paoipla. 80 par seat at tuarn In France. ftwslaUaed In tnduatrtai 
antoinatlon, the Group producsa in partlcuUjr wide nuieee of electro- 
nwanetk) eontactora (from 8 to 2,750 Annul', imueirtal ralays. aiuSUera 
oontrola, prethiarlcaitad “ Caaalle" busbar IrunlUne tor power dlatn- 
buuon (and both claaalc and cleotronlc automation ayatemsi Ttie 
eleetroirica buelneaa (rew vary tepidly durine me autUes baaaiwa the 
Group bacan produeutg In m/m teM numerical cootrol equipment tor 
maohlne tooVe speed reculailon equinnent, equlcenent Air fault and 
measurement Rooedlng, remote oonerol, tslemeterlnc and remote 
alenalline sqixemnoit, aequeotlal prOKranimers. Induatrtal oonvuten. 
vibrator cenenuora, etc 

The Group’s eonaolldaited turnover reached Fra saOm la 1800 aa 
acalnat Fire «Qi7m In 1888 ( + 37.8 per oem) This inoludad 30 per 
«nt or umnem outside Franoe as acatnot 26 per cent m ,1048 this 
part contlnuea xrowInK amxirdlncly as the Group's multlnaUonal char- 
aoter la bacomlng more pronounced, and will undoUtitedly exoead 3S 
per oent by the end of I8TO Itie net coneolldated proflit rose from 
Fie 11 3m In 18M to Fra. 20 2m In 1968 (+78 per cent) and the 
total dividend dletrlbuted Lncreaaed from Fra 5 Sm Co Fro 8 3m (+ IT 
per cent) TBe production potential compriaee IT Plante eltuated In 
France and eovemw together a ourtaoe at l.»n aquane (set Work Is 
now under way to extend thcae pinnta by another 215,000 oquara foes 
altioe Oroim aaiea are expected to rise by no leee than 40 per cent in 
<1870 The Group's trading organloajuon la strongly based, with 43 
branch offloas In Franoe and 14 subaidMry oempaiuaa. 8 eorapanlas 
producing under licence and 22 branch oAcee abroad With an additional 
contrUiutlon. aapedally In France, the UK. Belgium, Oanada and Spain 
from dlatHbuton. this repnsaMa a total of around 500 sales poiMa 
throughout the world 

Tha 14 euhsidlary compaiUea In the chronologioal order of thUr 
foundation are sKuatad in the following countrlaa BtECuaiUSd (tl004), 
laOROOCO (1850), BFAIN (1854), BRAZTL. (1867). FEDERAL. 
RBFUBLdC OF GBRUAilY (1858), 1TAL.Y NBTIlUinLANDS (1850), 
FORTUOlAI., SWSDBN, UK (1842), NORWAY. SWlTZI3iLAND 
(1846). OANADA (1944), DENMARK (1988). 

Ihelr total mSeo amounted to Fra 132m In 1868 ae agalnot Fn 
80m. to 1946 (+4* par oant) Tha head oIBces of the aUbaHUanea 
aoooenmodajta a reaearoh offlee, a workahep fUr the producaiim of 
aquipmant. stocka of Inatnanenu, a aaiea or g a sils atlon. after-aalea 
taciltuaa and admJnlatratlva and Hnanoial nervlces ■Rwra are also 
bnanoh ofBcea In the country's main Industrial oenuei 

In Britain, TEUbUIBCANtqUB 8R.BCTR1GUX (GREAT BRITAIN) 
LTD has Its head oBee in AabTord (Kent) and branch offices Ui 
LONIDON, BIRMINORAM and UANCICE8TER as ireU as dIstrtImioTB 
to aallFFUlLD, ILFORD. UUCKSTElL TAMWORTM, BURaiAag. 
BRISTOL, NEWOABTLB. MANCHESTER and HARLOW. 

Hia oompasWa turnover In 1948 ammnlsd to £864.554 (+58 per oant 
aa agnmet 1848). 







APPOINTMENTS 


MaeOURNE AND GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 

Australia’s New Exports 



The Chairman, Sir Denyi 
Lowson, presided at the Thirty- 
Second Annual General Meeting 
of Melbourne and General Invest¬ 
ment Trust Limited which was 
held on July g at Estates House, 
Gresham Street, London, E C 3 
In the course of his remarks he 
said : 

As will be seen from the 
Directors’ Report, the merger of 
this Company with Canadian 
City & Town Properties Limited 
(“ Canadian City ”) duly received 
High Court sanction and the 
business of Canadian City was 
acquired by this Company with 
effect from 31 st October, 1969 

The figures in the Profit and 
Loss Account for the year under 
review include income and out¬ 
goings applicable to the assets 
previously owned by Canadian 
City for the four months only to 
the aSth February, 1970 , our 
normal year end The compara¬ 
tive Sjnirea for 19 S 9 m the Bal¬ 
ance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account are, however, in accor¬ 
dance with the Companies Act, 
1948 , those relating to Melbourne 
and General Investment Trust 
Limited only. 

The Gross Revenue amounted 
to £ 163,749 against £ 146 , 731 ) 
for 1969 After all taxation, prior 
payments and preference divi¬ 
dend, total earnings for the two 
companies combined on the 
Ordinary capital equalled 11 6°4 
Out of this we have already paid 
an Ordinary dividend of 11 % 
for the year, which absorbed 
£ 114,675 gross This will leave 
£ 305,549 to be earned forward 
against £ 101,698 brought in last 
year 

The valuation of Investments 
shows an appreciation over 
book cost of 103 73 % The 
amount attnbutable to Ordinary 
Shareholders at 38 th February 
last was equal to i 8 s 3 d per 
share compared with 30 s lod 
last year, a drop of 134 % 
which compares favourably with 
the vsurious indices figures The 
geographical drstnbution of the 
investments was as follows 
The United JCingdom 56 . 43 % , 
The Commonwealth 31 . 75 % ; 
USA 3 39 % ; South Africa 
a 10 % ; Elsewhere 7 - 43 % ; 
whilst as regards categories 
a 44 % are in Bonds and Deben¬ 
ture Storks ; o 70 % in Preference 
Storks and g 6 86 % in Ordinary 
slocks and shares 


AUSTRALIA 

Our largest overseas area of 
investment still remains Australia 
where the economy is gaining 
greater stability and strength, 
owing to ap inflow of overseas 
capital of approximately $A 900 
million per annum in recent 
years and a good record of 
continually rising exports. Dunng 
May, exports reached $A 400 
million for the first time and 
imports totalled 9 A 3 I 3,9 million, 
thus giving a trading surplus for 
the month of 9A86 million, as 
against a surplus of $Ai 7 million 
for the same period of the previ¬ 
ous year So far, in the eleven 
months of the current financial 
year, Australia has run a trading 
surplus of $A333 I million com¬ 
pared with a deficit of $Ai 04 6 
million in the 9 me period of last 
year 

Taking a longer term view, the 
outlook for Australia's balance of 
payments remains excellent 
Existing imneral contracts, especi¬ 
ally for copper, iron ore, bauxite 
and <nal should bring important 
benefits, as well as the important 
discoveries of Oil and Gas, parti¬ 
cularly in the Ban Strait area, 
which will lead to a considerable 
saving of Foreign Exchange over 
Oil and Fuel imports which will 
no longer be necessary. If Austra¬ 
lia’s rate of inflation can still 
remain lower than that of her 
main trading partners, this should 
also help to prevent imports rising 
too sharply 

AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 

In the case of mineral exports, 
there has been substantial growth 
over the past 5 years and the 
future potential is very great 
For instance, in 1965 Australia’s 
exports of minerals amounted to 
$A 300 million This year they 
have risen to $Ai,ioo million, 
and It ts estimated that in 1975 
they will reach $A 1,800 imlhon 
This latter estimate is prepared 
on a bans of known plant expan¬ 
sion and existing contracts ; so it 
would not be unreasonable to 
expect that the actual figure in 
197 s will be something greater 
than $A3,ooo million. To put 
these figures in their proper 
perspective The present value of 
all exports from Australia is of 
the Older of $A 3,500 million, so 
that mineral exports, from being 
somewhat less than 10 % 
of Australian exports in 1963 , 
now represent about 30 % of 
total exports, and this figure 
could rise to nearly 50 *4 by 
<975 At the momeiit, income 
.a 


from mineral exports is greater 
than that received from wool 
exports , and no doubt as mineral 
exports grow the importance of 
wool, cereals and even sugar, all 
of which are more subject to 
price fluctuations, should 
diminish There has been quite a 
change in the type of mineral 
exports. Whereas in 1965 the 
four main elements, in order of 
importance, were lead, coal, zinc 
and copper , in 1970 the order 
has become iron, coal, aluminium 
and lead, and in 1975 roughly 
the same order is expected to be 
maintained Nearly the whole of 
the $A 8 oo million increase 
between 1965 and this year was 
due to increased exports of coal, 
iron oxide and aluminium oxide 
—all under long term contracts 

As regards Australia’s overseas 
reserves, these have nsen to a 
total of $Ai ,449 million, which is 
just under $A 30 million higher 
than the total of $A 1,430 million 
at the end of June 1969 On the 
monetary side the situation has 
tightened considerably, with the 
long-term commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment lending rate rising to 7 %. 
Conditions generally remain very 
encouraging 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

We continue to retain our 
important holding in Carlton & 
United Breweries which we have 
had for a number of years, and 
which today represents rather 
over 10 % of our assets As 
Shareholders will remember, we 
had to reduce this holding sub¬ 
stantially in order to qualify for 
Investment Trust status under the 
new British Tax Legislation after 
1965 It IS our policy to retain 
the balance as we feel that, given 
good Management, this could 
again become a very satisfactory 
holding with good growth 
possibilities. 

We have prepared a careful 
revenue estimate which, at the 
present time, indicates we should 
have some increase in revenue 
during the next la months 
Barnng the inevitable unforeseen 
events, we feel confident that we 
ran present a satisfactory state¬ 
ment of account to you and pay 
at least the same dividend when 
we meet again in 13 months’ 
time 

The Report and Accounts were 
unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings tenmnated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Directors and Staff 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Cambridge University 

Asrfeultural Economics 
Resaareh Post 

AfK>Hc*Uona are invtted for a 
Tridt Policy Reaeoroh Centre 
FefllDwahlp at the Oambrldce 
UnlverMty Dapartment of Land 
Boonomy for a reoearoh nrojeot 
on the tmde effeota of UK acrl- 
ouKural poHcy CbiMUdatea 
•hould have a good honouta 
decree fn eoononUcc or eoonomiea 
and Btattatioe Poatcraduate re» 
March ex^rlence and evidenoe of 
wittten work an advaivtaae Appll- 
carAs ahould have aomc expert- 
ence or tralcdns In the uae of 
eoonometTle prooedurea and quan* 
Utwttve aiiadyaia 

The appointment la for two 
yeara from October 1. 1970, at 
a aaikiry of up to a year 

(With auperannuatlon beneftta) 
acoorcnng to quaMfkcaUona. age 
and expeitence AppUcaUona will 
be oonflldered on Auguat 31, 1970. 
and should be sent (naming 
Ihuree referees) to the Secretary, 
Dermrtment of Land Sconomy. 
Unlveral^ of Cambridge, 19 Silver 
Street, Cambridge 


University of Essex 

Department of Economics 

AppJloaUona are Invited for a 
punl of RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
(aa)arv £820-11,470) for one year 
from October I, 1970 Preference 
wdll be given to candidates With 
cxjiwrtencc in (Monomemca Ap- 
plloaMona (three coptea. quoting 
reference SS 25 E) should be sent 
to the Regtairar, University of 
Bamex, Wivenhoc Park, Col¬ 
chester. Eaavx. from whom 
further per tcularr are obtain¬ 
able, by August ?. 1970 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

INDUSTRIAL APPLIED 
SCIENCE INSTITUrE 

Marine Industries Unit 


The Ministry of Technology has 
provided funds for the establish¬ 
ment of a Marine Industries Unit 
in the Untvendty l^e Unit 
etuiage in contract resear^. 
design and devcloiMneai for Arms 
cciitcerned in the marine indust- 
rtes The Starr is expected to 
rise to about 19 persons when 
the Unit is fully sell-supporling, 
as it fa expected to be in a 
reasonable Ume 

AppUcaCtona are Invited from 
persona with appropriate profes¬ 
sional quaUneatlons for the port 
of Senior Engineer Oonrtderable 
expertenee in marine technology 
or closely related Aelda and 
evidence of industrial and com- 
merdsl experience arc eassnUsJ 
The peiaon appointed will assist 
Uhe Director, who has been 
appointed, in promoting coUabors- 
Uon between • industifel concerns 
and university departments , In 
creating links bHween the Unit 
and the marine Industries . In 
developing the serviCM which the 
Unit can provide for industry 
and in the dM-to-dsy running 
of the Unit There will be an 
Advisory Board, responsible to 
the Council of the Univeralty 

Salary will be up Co £3,900 
per annum The post is pension¬ 
able under the FB8U Scheme 

Further parCleulars may be 
obtained from the Rcglsn-ar, 
The Univenilty of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 6 Kensington Terrace, 
Kaweastle upon Tyne, NBl 7RU, 
With whom sppMcaUons (ten 
ec^ea^ together with the names 
and addressaa of three rafgrtca, 
•hould be lodged not later than 
Auguat 31. mo 


University of Exeter 

MX.C Resaareh Fellowship 


for the intensiOcatton of the beef 
cattle enterprise in the South 
West of England 

Salary up to a maximum of 
£1.790 per annum negoUablc 

informal Inquiries will be wel¬ 
come by the Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Unit 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from Che Secretary of the 
Unlverd.v Northcote House, The 
^een s Drive. Exeter, EX4 4QJ. 
to whom epplicaUnne should be 
submitted by July 31. 1070 Pleaae 
quote reference 1/3J/7013 


INDUSTRIAL Anandol Journalist 
aged 34-30 required for London 
omce of Shipbuilding and Ship¬ 
ping Record the mternatlonal 
weelctv marine Journal This is 
an important new appointment 
for a man with keen interest in 
developing international material 
for presentation os onglnsd news 
reports with economic emphasis 
Applicant ahould be capable of 
developing hii own sources of 
news teada and making im¬ 
mediate contribution to editorial 
pages An interest in shipping 
and associated Indus rles would 
be useful Quod salary and pros- 
pecis Opportunities for travel 
Letters in confidence to the 
Editor. Shipbuilding and Shipping 
Record. 33-40 Bowling Green 
1 ane. London, ECl 


University of 
New England 

ABMIDALB, NXW SOUTH WALES 

AppHoatlons are invited for the 
undermentioned positions 

Professor of Economic 
Statistics 

This chair has became vacant 
foltowtng the resignation o( Professor 
J R Duloy to accept an appointment 
with the World Bank In WWrangton 
The Prof«uor vdll be responsible for 
the development of research and * 
eaching programmea at undergraduate 
and poa gmduate levels tn Economic 
StaUsdea and Econometnes 
The Depoj’-ment haa teaching 
respongiblili'UeB lo both the Faculty 
of Agelcultural BoDnontioa and the 
Faculty of Economlca and Its staff 
has meknber<ih1p of both Faculties 

Lecturer in Economic 
Statistics 

The appointee will be responsible for 
teaching courses In Economic StaUsties 
and or BconometrtLa at the under¬ 
graduate and poatgraduote level The 
Buccesalul appncanl would be expected 
to take up duty on February 1. 1971 

Salajiea processor SAM,400 p a , 
Lecturer •AS.3tg-9AS.760 p a 

OendtUons include provtsion for travel 
and removal expenses In addition. 
•uperannuaUon Is svsilable. together 
With asiUstance In buying or building a 
lumie and atudy leave Study leave grants 
are available and credit may be granted 
for extetlng study leave entfUement 

Further parttoulars and IrAormation 
about appncauon procedure should be 
obtained from the Secretary-OeneraJ, 
AssooiaUon of Commonwealth Univcesltiea 
(Appts) 38 Gordon Square. London, 
WCIH OFF 

AppUcatlons close on dmittst 2t, 1970 


JOURNALIST AT 
£3,000 PER ANNUM 

International Trading and Shipping Journal requires 
man with Economics background and interest in foreign 
affairs as Deputy Editor. Foreign travel involved. This 
IS a new venture and previous experience would be an 
advantage—open to any nationality. 

Box No. 3363 , The Economist. 


■iniiiii'niiT 


THE EXPANDING AND REDEVELOPING DOWNLAND TOWN 


As a result of a comprehensive review of the 
organisation the Council has recently set up a 
new top level management structure headed by 
a Chief Executive with Controllers having executive 
responsibility for associated services previously' 
under separate department heads The following 
new posts are in the Development and Corporate 
Planning Group which is responsible for the 
overall planning and execution of the expansion 
and development projects undertaken by the 
Council 


ECONOMIST 


£3,048-£3,471 per annum 

This senior post is one of a team assisting in the 
provision and interpretation of information 
relevant to the economic development of the 
Borough, undertaking research into areas such as 
the future commercial and industrial structures 
required, and developing long range plans to 
achieve the expansion of the Borough 
The role of Economist will be a demanding one 
requiring a suitably qualified person with wide 
experience in the fields indicated 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

£1,515-£2,025 per annum 

The duties of this post are to assist in the 
investigations into social planning and community 
development within the Borough and will involve 
carrying out the necessary surveys, held work etc 
The post will appeal to a recently qualified person 
seeking to widen their experience in en energetic 
forward-looking Borough 

Candidates for these posts will require a high 
degree of flexibility of mind, the ability to 
formulate and develop ideas and be able to 
establish end maintain good co-operative working 
relationships with top and senior management 
throughout the authority 

Housing accommodation can be offered but 
may not be available immediately, and lodging 
allowances are available to married officers awaiting 
accommodation 75 per cem removal expenses will 
also be granted 

Applications, on forms to bs obtained from the 
Establishment Officer, Civic Offices, Swindon, 
Wilts, ahould be aubmitted by July 30, 1970 


























APPOINTMENTS 


University College 
London 

Research Assistant 
in Budding 

Th<> BulMlnfr Beo&oniieB RMcarcfi 
Umt requires research asslsienl 
tg join multi dlscipilnsry team 
worlUnf on studies of the build- 
ins proC4NUi The Unit U ensaged 
on projects ^Mnsored by the BRC 
and MPBW 

Applicants should be srsdustea 


and have several »mn' experience 
tn fields involiwA snsiyMs o( 
eomplca data Piivloua eiqpen- 
enee of building problems not 
•aseivUal. ecoBdiOHM, market 
research analysis or other simi- 
Isrly qusMfltd pfopla msy be 
■ulitabir 

StrurUng salBry: tl .790 plus £100 
Ixindon Allovcanre. FSfiXf Apf^U- 
cstiona, giving details of educa¬ 
tion and cxperSenee. to be sent 
to ProfeoBor D A Turin, 
School of Environmental Studies. 
Urrivendly College London Oower 
Street, WCIB OBT 



Thomas De La Rue International Limited is a holding 
Company with subsidiaries in the UK and overseas 
concerned vuith currency and other security printing, 
payment systems and security services Each company 
m this group has an ambitious expansion programme. 

We are looking for a man or woman, aged 
25-28, who has a good honours degree ^rererably 
in Economics or Social Science) and at least four 
years' practical experience in corporate planning, 
business forecasting, or market research Fluent 
Spanish, Portuguese, French or German, and experi¬ 
ence of working abroad would be advantages 

This vacancy has arisen in the Commercial 
Development Department, which has responsibility for 
formulating long-term marketing policy objectives, 
for monitoring current performance, for identifying 
areas of opportunity for diversification and acquisi¬ 
tion, and tor providing market information and 
research services to the Thomas De La Rue Inter¬ 
national Group 

The Commercial Planning Assistant will 
assist the Commercial Planning Manager In the 
preparation of long-term market forecasts and will 
undertake specific studies on diversiflcation proposals 
He or she will also be responsible for monitoring the 
performance of the subsidiaries This position is located 
at the London Head Office, but the job could involve 
some travel, both in the UK and overseas 

Initial salary will be in the region of £2,500 
per annum There ere excellent promotion opportuni¬ 
ties both within the department and to a marketing 
or management position in one of the subsidiary 
companies This position has become vacant because 
of the promotion of the former holder 

Please write giving details of education, 
qualifications, experience, present salary and age to . 

The Chief Parsonnel Officer, 

Thomas De La Rue Intematloaal Limited. P.O. Box 2, 
84/86 Regent Street, London, Wl, 


Thomas De La Roe International Limited 
a De La Rue company 

Thomas De La Rue 


Race Relations BoanI 

The Race Relations Board invites applications 
from men and women for an 

ASSISTANT CONCILIATION 
OFFICER 

Applicants should be prepared to serve at any of the 
Board's regional offices at present, these are in London, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Nottingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Birmingham 
and Manchester, 

Qualifications; Degree or similar qualifications or 


lifications; Degree or similar qualifications or 
experience in industry, central or local 
government, or management 

iry: At present, within the following scale 

£1,367 rising on annual increments to 
£1,982 

Applicationa , Write to the Secretary, Race Relations 
Board, St Stephen's House, St 
Stephan's Parade, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, London SW1, for application 
form and further details 

Closing date for completed ztpplications : 

July 31, 1970 


Salary: 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 86 to 92 


HOME OFFICE 


Head of 
Research Unit 


£4170-£5325 

This Unit initiates and carries out research in criminology 
and other matters of interest to the Home Office It 
advises on and administers grants for research in these 
fields and maintains close liaison with universities and 
research organisations. The Head of the Unit is 
responsible to the Director of Research and Statistics 
His work involves close collaboration with other Home 
Office divisions on the application of research results to 
the formulation of policy 

Candidates, preferably aged at least 35. must have high 
academic qualifications and a thorough knowledge of 
research methods They must also have ability to manage 
a multi-discipline staff and it would be advantageous 
if they had a knowledge of, or a special interest in, 
criminology or another social science. 

Starting salary could be above the minimum of the 
quoted scale. Non-contributory pension. 
fu// 0 r details of this appointment may be obtained by 
writing to the Civil Sarviea Commiaalon, Aieneon 
Link. Baaingatokm, Hanta. At all times please quota 
7509 jS Closing data 17th August 1970, 











APPOINTMENTS 


Senior 

Accountant 

r*quir*<l by th* Qovqrnmtnt of Zombit, Gonoroi Post Ofhco, oft 
contrsct for 24-36 months in the first insttnco Ssisry in sesi# 
kwachs 3.640-4J64 according to •xpsrisnco. (A kwacha is worth 
11s 8d) Additionally Inducamant Allowaneo of £628 la payabla 
diraei into offiear’s bank account in th# UK Gratuity 25 par cant of 
total amolumants Both gratuity and Inducamant Allowanca nor¬ 
mally TAX FREE Fraa passagaa Accommodation at low rental 
GanarouB Education Allowancas Libaral laava on full salary 

Tha auccassful candidate will ba raquirad to taka charge of the 
Data procassing activities of the General Post Office 

Candidates must have CIS intermediate or equivalent They 
must also have had an articled clerkship or auditing expanenee 
of not less than five years with Accountsnts in public practice, 
or working expanenee as an accountant for not less than three 
years in a commercial enterprise or government department , 
together with relevant experience In Automatic Data Processing 
A knowledge of computers application would be advantageous 
Apply to CROWN AGENTS, " M '* Division, 4 Millbenk. London. 
SW1. for application form and further particulars stating name, 
age. brief details of quellfications and experience and quoting 
reference number M3A/700662/EN 


Opportunity 
in Economics 


The economics involved in the supply of electricity 
over a wide industrial and rural area provide an 
interesting and challenging future for the young 
economist. 

The East Midlands Electricity Board now wish to 
appoint an Assistant for their Tariffs and Economics 
Section at Board Headquarters in Nottingham He will 
work in the branch of the section handling ^ 

Tha formulation and appficatiort of tariffs for the 
suppfy of electricity including proviaion of aupplies 
under spadal agraement 

Analyaia of costs of alectricity purchaaad by tha 
Board. 

Invaatmant appraisal for naw and additional suppiiea. 
Forecasting revanua from alactricity aatas. 

Analysis of aatimating perfoimanca. 

Applicants should preferably hold a degree in 
economics and have had experience of working for a 
large organisation. Initial aalary will be in tha range 
of £1.062 to £1,506 p.s. according to age, qualifications 
and experience. 

Please write for en application form to: The Personnel 
Officer, The East Midlands Electricity Board. P.O. 
Box 4. North P.DO., 388 Coppice Road. Arnold, 
NotUnghm, NGB 7HX and return it by July 31, 1870 
with additional information in a covering letter and 
quoting vacancy No. E/240/70. 




Eiectricity 




University of Keele 

AippHc»tioDB AT# Invited for th« 
poAt of Lecturer/Temporexy 
Leolurer In Soonomlca Know- 
ledte of InduetiUd Boonomtea 
dcetreible but not eawntliU ABlary 
In MttJe C1.3U>Et,6« or £1,730- 
£3,100 per annum Further par- 
UcubifB and apphoaUon forme 
from (he ftHno-mr, The Unlver* 
aity, Keeie, ftafle, 8T0 SBO, to 
wJmm oompleted forma aboulo bt 
rMurned by July M. 1010 




required by the Department of 
Employment and Productivity as 
Head of the technical section of its 
MANPOWER RESEARCH UNIT 
in LONDON 


The work includes forecasting, studying fore* 
casting techniques, and research on methodo¬ 
logical problems of manpower forecasting 
such as the utilisation of qualifications and 
skills, the occupational effects of technological 
change and the measurement of manpower 
ftows The post offers scope and resources for 
carrying out original research. 

The appointment will be unestablishad in the first 
instance with the possibility of establishment later 

Applicants should be at least 26 years of age and 
normally possess a first or second class honours degree 
but other candidates may be considered if they have 
exceptionally valuable relevant experience All candidates 
must have had good academic training in both economics 
and mathematical statistics. Previous research expertenca 
will be en edvantage. 

The post IS graded Economic Adviser with salary scale 
£2,945 to £4,027. Starting aalary may be above minimum 
for candidates with qualifications and experience of 
special value and above normal entry requirements 

Closing date August 10th 

Application forms from. 


Mr H Pogeon, Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Productivity, Eat D3, 12 $t. 
James's Square, London, SW1. 






































APPOINTMENTS 


London School of 
Economics 

University of London 

Appllcutiuns are invited for 
jopoiniment from October I, 
IBtO, to a Lectureship in Law on 
the salary scale for lecturers of 
Cl 355 X £135>i:3.330. efficlenc> 
iMir £i.JS5 X C126-C3.106 a year 
phis CtOO a year London Allow¬ 
ance, uilh super,innurtUon bene- 
liu In assessinn the siartinx 
soUry consideration will tie 
aivrn Id quulidcatlons. aiie and 
rspenince Preference will be 
Riven to canrlidalt^ aitli a ^ectaJ 
inlereM iii the Law uf Property 

Applications should be received 
n >t later than August 3 1970. 

iiv the Academic Secretary. The 
London School of EeonomlM and 
Politicol Science, Houghton 
hireel London, WC3 from whom 
'ipplicatlon forms should be 
dbUIncd 


Paisley College of 
Technology 

William Bow Postgraduate 
Studentships 

RestNirth studentships are avail¬ 
able in the DSPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES to huldera of 
goad honours dcgrcM In soofaj 
sciences prepured to undertake 
research In area approved bv the 
Department and to regia er for 
higher degree (MPhll or PhDI 
of the CNaA C^indlti'inv similar 
to SSRC sluvlentehlps banic 
value i6J0 (plus ailuwances) and 
awards made inltiallv for two 
>ear% 

Those InUrestcd should wnie 
to H N Sheldon, Head of Depiirt- 
ment of Social Stumcs. Paisley 
College of Technology High 
Street, Palslev, seating class and 
subject of degree held, name of 
university. acHdemlc referee and 
research interesits 


University of Wales 

University College 
of Swansea 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Isecturer In the Depart- 
nient of Economics 
The salary will be on a scale 
of LI,356-13 105 per annum, 
depending upon age. qualifies* 
Lions and experience, together 
with FSSU beiiellls The post Is 
tenable from the earliest date 
that can be arranged 
Further particulars. quoting 
referenM number Cl. may be 
obtained from Iho Rcglatrar, 
Univeralty College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park. Swansea SA2 
•PP. by whom applicattoiui must 
be received by monday August 
31. 1970 


ECONOMISTS 

A chance to use your Degree in 
Formulating Policy 

Transport economics is a new and developing subject Economists in the 
Ministry of Transport play an important part in the role of the Department 
Vacancies exist for Economists at various levels m the Directorate of 
Economics These are interesting and challenging jobs dealing vVith the econ¬ 
omics of roads, road haulage, railways, ports, urban transport and new forms 
of transport The work involves cost/benefit studies, investment appraisal, 
transportation plans, assessment of environmental effects, some of it 
involves the developmen: of new techniques of appraisal, in conceptually 
difficult fields (e g valuation of time, accidents, noise, etc ) 

There is a wide range of duties to suit a variety of interests and abilities 
and the opportunity (if desired) for service overseas for limited periods and 
with other Government Departments 

SALARY RANGE ; £2,945-£4,027 or £1,287-£2,107 depending on qualifications 
and experience Starting salary may be above minimum. Superannuation 
under FSSU 

QUALIFICATIONS : Normally a first or second class honours degree in econ¬ 
omics, or a closely related subject For the higher salary scale, experience in 
an economic advisory capacity, in research or in teaching advanced econ¬ 
omics IS required 

Career prospects in the Government Economic Service are good Those 
appointed can in time be promoted to Senior Economic Adviser (£4,170- 
£5,325) and other opportunities occur from time to time 

If you are interested in joining an organisation which applies the latest econ¬ 
omic thought to current problems, carries out research on a wide variety of 
economic problems and provides ample scope for on-the-job training, please 
write for an application form to Ministry of Transport (Room 8/177) St Chris¬ 
topher House, Southwark Street, London, SE1 Tel. 01-928 7999, extension 
3083 Alternatively, if you would prefer to discuss possibilities informally, 
please telephone extension 4705 


Macquarie University 

SYDNEY, AU8TRAUA 

Chair of Economics 


above-menUonerf appointment in 
the field of money and finance In 
the 6CHCX>L OF ECONOMIC 
AND FINANCIAL STUDIES Pro- 
fesaor H R Edwarda ix Profeasor 
of Eoanomlca and Head of the 
School 

The Chair la tenable from 
early 1971 and It la hoped that 
the appointee will be able to 
take up duties bv mid-February, 
1971. or as soon as posaibJe 
thereafter 

The Univeralty reaervea the 
rtght to make any appointment 
by invlUiUon 

The salary for the Chair is 
SA12,000 per annum Academic 
salaries are at present under 
review 

Macquarie Univeraitv occupies 
an attractive olte In Svdnev, and 
is planned to develop rapidly 
over the next deceide The 
Univeralty commenced post¬ 
graduate teaching in 1<>4R and 
undergraduate teaching In I7b7 
Son.e 4.300 eluden.s are eur- 
rcthlly enrolled Including approxi¬ 
mately 400 postgraduate students 
The organiaaUon of the Univer¬ 
sity provides Considerable flexl- 
blnty in the conniriiotion of 
degree cours* s for individual 
students and provides for inter- 
dlsw'lplinary studies 

Further details of the respon- 
BlbtUtles and framework within 
which the appointment wiU be 
nxule together with udvict 
regarding Lhe method of applica¬ 
tion should be obtained from the 
fleerelorv-Oeneral AMociattnn of 
OunimonweaJth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Oordoii Square, 
lx>ndon. WCIR OPF or from the 
RegiM <rar Macquarie Unlvrraty, 
North Rydr New South Waleis 
3111 AustraUu 

AppUcalions close on August 21. 
1970 


University of 
Nottingham 

Institute of 
Planning Studies 

Appheabons are invited (or tws> 
ap^tntments as Lecturer In the 
Institute of Planning Studies, 
which la an Inler-cUsclpllnary 
deparLment of the Faculty of Law 
and Sotnal Sciences 

Apphoants for (he newlv entab- 
Uahed Lactureahlp will be 
expected to lecture In the soda] 
aspects of planning, and In par¬ 
ticular un demugrsphlc and 
anoclBited topics in their appli¬ 
cation io urban planning lhe 
succcBSfuJ candidate will be 
espected to divide his Umc 
between tiie Inatltute and etther 
the Department of Applied Sucial 
Science or the Department of 
Sociology, as may be appri^rlate 
to 'his quaUDcatlons and interesU 
He should have had practical 
and/or research experience in 
planning FMlUUea for research 
are available In the Institute 
and tn associated departments 

Appucanu for the aecond 
Lectureship, -which Is In plan¬ 
ning, should have some years 
pfactlcal experience in planning, 
and nold a postgraduate planning 
quallflOHtlon In addition to a first 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of the 
Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 


ZAPARTMXNT OP OOMMXRCX 
AND APPUXD BOONOMIC8 


Senior LecturesMpe and 
Lectureehipa 

AppUoattona are invited Idr 
appoilnit«ncnt to the above* 
menUoned vaoanden In the 
Department of Oommeree and 
Applied Eoonomloi AM>llcatlona 
«nU be oonaldered from eandl- 
datea apcclaUy quallded In any 
tiranoh of cconoiniea 


The eatery acalee attached to 
the podia are 


Senior Lecturer R5.400 
R30O*R7a00. Lecturer R4,300 
ni50*R4.800 X R300-R6,000 


Petwdon and Medical Aid fadH- 
Idea are avalteble and an annual 
vacation aavlnsa bonus in payable 
In tarma of Government reaute* 
latlom 


Intending applicants are ad¬ 
vised to obtain a copy of the 
Informadon sheet relating to 
these posta from the Reglmrar, 
Urdveraity of the WltumitcTorand, 
Jan Smuts Avenue, Johannesburg, 
or from the Secretary-Oeneral. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Untversitv lApptB), 16 Gordon 
Square, London WClH OPP. 
aith uhrtm applications should 
be lodged not later than August 
6 . 1970 


Statisticians 

To play a vital part in high-level 
Government decision making. 


Within the Central Statistical Office and the 
statistical departments of Ministries there are 
many varied opportunities for Statisticians 
They work in four mam fields of interest 
economic statistica: social statistics 
mathematical statistics, and computer 
operations. Scope within each category is 
enormous and exciting In determining under¬ 
lying trends, they are involved in problems of 
national importance, and they provide key 
data and forecasts on which major policy 
decisions are made, not only by the Govern¬ 
ment, but also by the business community and 
other non-government organisations 
There are openings for men and women for 
career or short-term appointments They 
should have an honours degree in statistics, 
mathematics, or economics, or a post¬ 


graduate degree or diploma in statistics, or a 
similar qualification be 28 or over (exception¬ 
ally, well qualified candidates of 26 and 27 
considered) and have several years' experi¬ 
ence of statistical work 

The posts are in London but one will involve 
overseas assignments 

Starting salaries (Inner London) could be 
above the minimum of the scale £2945- 
£4027 Promotion prospects up to £5325 and 
above 

Fuller details of the work of statisticians in 
Government service, together with a list of cur¬ 
rent vacancies, will be sent to all those interest¬ 
ed in these appointments. they should write 
to the Civil Service Commiesion, Alencon 
Link. Besingstoke. Hants., quoting 619/S 
Closing date 10th August 1970 


Financial 

Officer 

I F.VROPEAN AFFAIRS 

S An expanding international company, located in 

S Surrey, wishes to recruit a young qualified Accountant 

■ or ELonnmisi to )oin its newly created EUROPEAN 

: FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT He will be concernedi 

8 with 

8 -k Assessing the financial validity of new capital 

8 projeciv and acquisitions for several Companies 

8 In Western Europe 

8 k Monitoring the progress of these Companies from 

■ their account and statistical reports 

S k Participating in the improvement and develop- 

8 ment of European Company accounting and 

S reporting systems 

8 Is is envisaged that the successful applicant will have 

8 About two years’ commercial experience preferably 

S 'Involving a knowledge of hnancial analysis techniques 

8 A knowledge of French, German or Itaiian would be 

8 an asset (Ref: K700t/TE/Fitiaiicl«l) 

■ Acpllci h'i/1 be lornarded diweci Hnoprned and m roii/lJentr 

• the client iinlfAi addrened to owr Securilv ATonagrr liafiMp 

■ romponfci la tihirfi they may nol be tent They a/ioultf Oidutfr 

I cOfnpr<aen»lie career details, not refer to pmioiiN rf>rrr«piiMtfrnrf 

• h>irA P A QHble the reference on the fiiirlovf nffl Ih* ornt (« 

• BBSr^SSB Advertisms Limited, 

: nguJlICg 2 Albert Gate. London. SWI 

: Telephone 01-235 6060 



CITY 

TREASURER'S 

DEPARTMENT 


Coventry 

corporation 


SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 


Stiiry Seals P.O. I(E or F) 
(£2,751 to £3,150 or £3,471) 


The Economic Unit rn the Budget Division of the 
Department is responsible for providing an 
economic service for the Council's Programme 
Budgeting System 

The ebove post is a new one carrying responsibility 
for the further development of the Unit's work in 
the fields of policy planning, resource forecasting, 
output measurement and investment analysis The 
successful applicant will be a young economist 
with an appreciation of modern policy planning 
methods and the ability to contribute at a senior 
level in an Interdisciplinary stmosp'here Starting 
salary within the scale will be dependent upon 
qualifications and experience Financial assistance 
with legal and removal expenses, house purchase 
facilities and temporary housing accommodation, if 
required, are available 



Applicstiona to 
A. Morton, City Treasurer, 

The Council House, Coventry, CV1 5RQ, 
by July 28, 1970, quoting two referees 












APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIC STATISTICIAN 

The British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation is the representa¬ 
tive trade organisation of the non-ferrous metals industry 
in Great Britain. 

The Economic Statistician will be responsible to the 
Statistician for assisting in the preparation of a wide range 
of world statistics for non-ferrous metals The essential 
qualibcation is a University degree in economics, statistics 
or mathematics, supplemented preferably by some 
experience of working with industrial statistics, either in 
industry or a Government department Age 21/30 Salary 
by negotiation 

Further information about the post and the Annual Report 
ot the Federation may be obtained from the Secretary 
Applications giving details of experience and qualifications 
should be sent to the Secretary 

THE BRITISH NON-FERROUS METALS 
FEDERATION, 

6 Vicarage Road, Binninghani IB. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


University of 
New South Wales 

SCHOOL or OXOaRAPHY 

Associate Professor 
(Economic Geography') 

AMiHoattona are Invited for the 
a^ve-menUoned anMdnUnent 

Salary— npt leat than $Ail.3a8 
per annum 


__ --- _ _ -Jop- 

ment of teaching and reaeaxeh In 
economic and aoetal geoamphy 
AppUoanta ahould nave an 
Intereat In Quantitative and 
analvUoal methoda, and quall> 
ftcauona In eoonomlca and experi¬ 
ence in apphed economic 
aeopraphy are deatnabic The 
untveralty reaervea the right to 
fill any position by Invitation 

Detedta of iu>poinicnent, Includ¬ 
ing Buperannuatdon. study leave 
and housing scheme, may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
Oeneral, Association of Obmmon- 
wealth Universities, 36 Gordon 
Square. London WOIK OFF 
AppJtcaUons close In Australia 
and London on July 31, 1970 


OOLDSN KITCHENS, a sound Invest¬ 
ment giving purChssers up to 40 per 
cent grosi profit initial deposit 13,000 
Fully equipped to provide freshly cooked 
foods to take away Some sites available 
WrlU to 

Golden Kitchen <Dept BU. 37 Queen 
Square, IMstol Tel 30334 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS Wide 
choice, all levela—we are the Bpedallsls 
Tel 01-240 277V (details posted) 

AhB confidential 


BUROTEC (InveoUgatoni BxLraordlnary) 
World-Wide secret service 01-437 4618. 
or write B C M Eurolec, London, 

WCl. England 


AN6AMATIC6 new telephone answering 
macfidiie oau be rented for onlv 13 
months at low rates 
Tel 01-624 5036 


FIRST CLASS NEGOTIATOR ts 
available aaelgnments at home or 
abroad Write In Arec InnUince to 
Box No 2363 


University of Durham 

Department of PoUtice 

AfPPiloaHons are Invited for the 
post of LECTURER or TBM. 
TORARY LECTURER IN 
POLITICS from oandldstcs 
speciaiimnf In PoliUoal institu¬ 
tions Pre/erenoc will be given to 
candidates whose iniereat Mes in 
the fields of OomparaUve 
Oovcrxiiment, PyWe AdnflCUtra- 
tlon or French Government and 
PcrlltlcB 

&lu7 on the scak ^^ JOa-lS.lOt 


per annum plus F8 


benefits 


Further pertieupalra from the 
Registrar and Beeretarr, Old 
Shire RaU. Durham to whom 
imHcatlons (three roples) naming 
three referees should be sent by 
August 10. 1070 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Scock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship. Law, Costing. Banking, 
insurance Marketing. OCE Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjecu 

Write today for details or advice, 
slating lubjecU In which tntereatea to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 002). St Albans, 
or coil at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
Lmdon. EC4 Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


FREE lO BANKS 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP IN 

1 the new GLOBAL CHAIN NO FEES 
(Banks cam up to 40 per cent more in 
a strong chain ) 

2 NEW BANK SPECIALIST Seeks banks 
to buy and Bell URGENT - Box 236b 
Absolute disoreldon 


TJURINGA SECURITIES LIMITED 

An Australian Investment Group 

(Corporations currently enjoying Tjuringa’s attention operate in consumer finance, mutual 
funds, insurance, hotel management, property development, department stores, book selling, 
publishing, documentary films, transport and mineral exploration. 

Patronage is invited from discriminating organisations seeking stimulating corporate 
company with Australians. 

Mr. Gordon Barton, Chairman of Tjuringa Securities, is now in London. For appointment 
telephone Mr. T. Cappe-Wood, 01-353 6891 or write to the Australian Head Office, G.P.O. 
Box 619 Sydney, Australia 2001. Cable “Tjuringa” Sydney. 


“Tjuringa” is an aboriginal word for a valuable and sacred object. Tjuringa Securities Limited brings a new 
and enterprising spirit to corporate bodies. 
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Intoda^ 

money 

maze... 


an investment in 

the MALI FAX 

makes good sense 

In an uncertain world, the security of the Halifax 
is especially reassuring. As nearly two million in¬ 
vestors know to their profit, money in the Halifax 
is safe... with added interest it grows steadily... 
and is readily available whenever they need it. And 
what could make better sense than that ? 

HALIFAX 


SOCIETY 

A member of the Bmldmg Societies Association 


tSHtWlNkMWS 

iliigoilws 
aboM noney... 

What does an average capital growth 
of over 80 % sucjriost to you'’’ 


Certainly not a Unit Trust. Possibly a ^ 

high flying share. Actually over 80% was the ^ 
average capital growth reported by HMI 
for the period Jan 1 '69—June 1 '70. HMI are fl 

the world's largest brokers in *• 

Modern British Stamps. l! 

■ ii 

Stamps have always shown *■ 

a strong tendency to appreciate 
in value. But until fairly recently the only people ‘-1 
to benefit from this were private collectors -* 

who by private study and largely trial and error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely. 

Now you can use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declininri purchasincj power ■; 

of money 1 he expertise and world-wide contacts ■' 
of HMI are yours for the asking 
How HMI serves you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your '! 

behalf, and dispatch your portfolio of stamps to 
you within 14 days of receipt of your order. ■; 

This portfolio IS then your property to hold or 
sell, to us or any other buyer, as you wish. 

We report to you bi-monthly on the current 
value of your holding. -j 

No capital gams tax to pay when selling in lots -j 
of under £1000—another way in which your ‘J 
money is protected 

Naturally you will want full information. We will 'i 
be pleased to send it. ** 


_ AgB If undB* ft 

HARVEY MICHAEL INVESTMENTS, 
SCOTTISH LIFE HOUSE, 

LEEDS I, ENGLAND. 

TaUphone: e532-X«n0/2S0n 
Talax: SS7297 Cmbtas: Invaat Laada 








ECONOMIST JULY I 


PHE^ 



Visit tlie 

7th Italian Biennial 
Machine Tool Exhibition 

which will take place in MILAN, 
October 4th to 11th, 1970 
in the grounds of the Milan Fair: 


a display of the best Italian 

and foreign production of 

machine tools and ancillary equipment 


For information apply to : 

UCIMU 

Via Monte Rosa 21 - 20149 MILANO (Italy) 



We're the only airline who actually fly into 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia’s capital and principal 
business centre. Only SDI stay with you all the 
way. So why change airlines on the way ? We fly 
twice weekly London-Jeddah* non-stop, then on 
to Riyadh, and now.once weekly 
via Frankfurt and Jeddah 

And we fly you there in the fastest time 
Three times weekly from London 
Six times weekly from Eurofie And reinemb<?r 
only wo can fly you onwards to the 21 busines-s 
centres within ^udi Arabia 

It all adds up to the fastest service to the 
Kingdom and the most comprehensive service in 
the Kingdom That's our business - and yours 
* i« association with uoac 

SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 

171 Regent Street, London Wl. 

Tel. 01-7:14 6944 




SM 


Ml mb«r oflAIA 










the economist JULY 1970 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE. 1-1, 6-choma, Yaasu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cabla Addraaa . KOGIN TOKYO Talax TK 2850 
London OfRce Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane. London, E C.3, England 
Frankfurt Office Eachershaimer Landstrassa 9, Frankfurt am Main, F R. Germany 
New York Office 30 Broad Streat, New York. N Y 10004. USA 


Flying to 
Riyadh is strictly 

ourbusiness 











H 


ff’^/ftHi'an/i. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST 
NEW YORK. NY I002I 
CABLE THFCARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX 620692 




THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK. LTD. 

Itow York loproMmoiivo Offko 

80 Wall Street, New York, N Y. 10005, U S. A 
Tel 212-248-Z880 Telex 222230 
Porolen Doaerfmont 16 , Ton l*chome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Hoad OfHco 1 7, NIshI 3-chome, Odori, Sapporo, Japan 


LOK-TEIM 
CIEIIT H 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Head Offlee: Otemaohl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Addreet: "BANKCHOQIN TOKYO” 

Now York Rapreeantatlva Offloa; 

20 Exohanaa Place, New York, N.Y. 10008, U,S.A. 


the past tvro years 
Korea’s largest 
fertilizer Producer 


/Vest tit nt 

PAk K)(),\\.WO,\ 


Vtee l*riiid0nl 
H A LaRw 







I P O BOX 2219 Seoul 


Chinhae Chemical Co., LTD. 


RegUetered na a Nc'wefMkper, AuthoneM ae Second Cloee Mall. Post Offlee Dept. Ottawa Oovnponed by .Eleotrioal ProMi lAd (Wt?b-Ofraet DIviefon), Waithamatow, 
IXMidon, and printed la Binijriand by Huella OSaet lAd, Slough* Cover and colour nectlon Uthogmphed by St Cl^enU Foah A C'roga Lid. .Uondoz^^aibliJBfi^^yk 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


’rlCM. IfTO Brltlfh fundi 


High 

Low 

99*t 

M't 

99 

96 

91*14 

85*4 

IB 

96*4 

BS*i 

77 

69'*u 

45'4 

ei’t 

74 

52*s 

44*t 

74*14 

66H 

48*4 

4014 

82*4 

70*4 

66h 

58 

41H 

35*4 

30 

25*4 


Sivinp Bondi 1% 
ExdMqyor 6*4% 
Bhtlth El«ctricl% 
Funding 4% 

^Ingi Bends 9% 
British Eioaric 
Fundlnt6*s% 

British innipert 9% 
Funding 6% 

Bntlih Gu 9% 
Trmsury 6^4% 
Troiiury S's^ 

Wir Lom 9'^^ 
Consols !'•% 


FriM. FrlM. 

iuty. July 

i. IS. 

1470 1970 


Notrud 
yinM. 
July IS. 
I970§ 

£ a d 


Groaa rod 



£ I d 


1960-70 

99*<4 

99*1 

3 

IS 

1 

6 

16 

61 

1971 

98**n 

98**|4 

J 

18 

2 

7 

18 

3 

1968-73 

91*m 

91*4 

5 

0 

9 

6 

IZ 

71 

1960-90 

96 

97*4 

2 19 

1 

4 17 

9 

19^75 

84 

84*4* 


3 

2 


12 

5 1 

1976-79 

68**14 

68*1 


10 

8 


II 

H 

1985-87 

78 

77*4 


14 

9 


6 

51 

f97B88 

48*4 

48*4 


12 

7 


16 

Of 

1993 

71 

70*t 


13 

II 


6 

II 

I99(P9S 

43S 

43*4 



7 


13 

2f 

1995-98 

75*4 

75*4 


10 

5 


8 

4f 

2008-12 

62*4 

61*4 

5 

7 

9 


6 

21 

ifcar 1952 

38* 14 

37*4 

S 

13 

4 


811 r 


27*4 

28*4 

5 

2 

6 


6 

7f 


IntomotKonol dollor b owda 


Aoroport do ntfU 9% 

Qty of Quobac 9% 

CNA9% 

Coponhagon Telaphono 9% 
Courtauldt S% 

Hill Samuai Cum WaiTMtts 7% 

Hill Samuol Ex Warrants 7% 
Inland 9% 

ISE9% 

Marriott 9*4% 

Oecldonul 9*4% 

QuaoAShnd 9% 

Trust Houaos Cum Warrants 7>4% 
Trust Heusos Ex Warronts 7*4% 
Unitfd Morchants 9% 


Last wook*s This urook'i Gres: 

pricas prleos runn 

ylald 


1985 

96**-7*4 

99-100 

9 00 

1982 

97*4-8*4 

96*4-100*4 

8 95 

1975 

99'»-I00*4 

101-2 

8 12 

1985 

96*4-7*t 

98*aJ9<. 

9 13 

1982 

M*t-7*a 

98-^ 

9 09 

1982 

92*4-3*4 

92‘r-3*4 

7 48 

1982 

79-80 

79-80 

8 75 

1985 

96*4-7*4 

96-9 

9 09 

1985 

9ra-r4 

9r*-ioo<4 

0 97 

1975 

96**-9*4 

99-100 

9 25 

1982 

81-2 

83-5 

10 88 

1982 

97*4-8*1 

9ra-9*i 

9 04 

1965 

86*»-7*4 

87-9 

8 70 

1985 

80-2 

80-2 

9 45 

1982 

88-9 

89-90 

10 OQ 


PricH. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



atocka 

IS. 

I9TO 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


weak 

15 



Banka B ethar financial 



265** 

215 

Algemana Bk 

FI 228 

r9 6 

7 5 

59 

48 7 

Amstardam>Roe 

FI SI 4 

|2 

6 2 

% 

2sfe 

Autc B N.Z Bk 

52/- 

+3d 

3 8 

B da Soc Gan 

FrB2705 

30 

4 « 

64S 

48*4 

B of America 

853*4 


3 5 

96/3 

67/6 

B of iraiand 

80/- 

M/3 

3 5 

191/3 

124/- 

98*4 

B of Mentraal 

148/- 

PW*4 

-14/- 

4 3 

105 

B Nae da Maxteo 

-*i 


91/3 

53/3 

B orN.S Wales 

62/3 

i 3d 

3 0 

78/- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

64/6 

-h6d 

5 9 

2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2l50 

1-20 

5 1 

294 9 

221 

B da Paris P 6 

Fr 242*1 

18 4 

4 0 

n/9 

53/6 

Barelayt 

3/9 

M/4 

4 7 

48/- 

43/- 

Barclays OCO 
80LSA 

50/9 

-I-1/9 

4 9 

57/3 

35/9 

491- 

1 1/6 

4 5 

240/- 

I5l/- 

Can Imp Com 

1791- 

-M/- 

3 1 

I5/7'4 

10/- 

Charcerhoute Grp 

II/- 

, 3d 

7 1 

5% 

37'i 

Chase Manhattan 

843*1 

f's 

4 1 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D200 3 

1 4 3 

4 2 

187 

155 3 

Cradle Comeial 

Fr 160*1 

-1-4 

2 6 

536 

442 

Credit Fonclar 

Fr470 

I 27 

4 1 

3560 

2550 

Credit Sultie 

Fr S 2785 

i-95 

2 9 

245 

233 

Cradlunttalt 

%345 


4 1 

426 

246 

Deutichc Bank 

6 270 

-i-7 

3 3 

327 

186 

Dresdnar Bank 

D2I7 

-i-9 

4 1 

74^ 

56 

First Nat Qty 

862*1 

1 's 

1 5 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

42/- 

rl/- 

3 4 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill, Samuel 

20/6* 


3 7 

13 95 

2 1 

lOS Ltd 

82 4 

0 75 


39 3 

6 

iOS Mgnc 

Hongk'g B Sh 
KeyserlJilmann 

17 1 

1 4 


£9*4 

95/- 

a 

50/- 

£8*4 

62/6 


3 8 

4 0 

:iL 

24/6 

Klelnwort Ben 

33/6 

-6d 

3 6 

5470 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 5550 


3 0 

337 

220 

Kundcnkredlt 

D228 


4 4 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L’Ind 

FrB 1590 

1 44 

4 8 

S! 

51/3 

Lloyds 

62/6 

12/3 

4 0 

52 

Manuf’s Hanover T’tt $6Z*i 

-1*4 


91,400 

67.800 

Medio benca 

L 79.500 

i-2990 

1 5 

31/3 

22/3 

Mercantile Crad 

27/6 

M/- 

4 5 

37/9 

70/9 

l9/7'i 

18/9 

47/6 

Mercury Secs 
Midland 


9d 

1 9 

5 8 

8^ 

Mincer Asset 

IO/4*t 

-4*id 

6 7 


i: 

Montagu Trust 
Monan J P 


J: 

2 5 


48/6 

Nat B Grlndlays 

51/- 

3d 

5 5 

2 W 

2 08 

Nat Auscra 

8A2 63 

-0 15 

4 1 

16/3 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

16/- 

\ 4*id 

4 8 

79/6 

51/3 

Nat West 

61/9 

^ 1/4 

4 7 

160 

131*1 

Norsk CredUbk 


+ 1 

6 5 

247/6 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

1-6/6 

3 2 

116/- 

60/- 

Schroderi 

74J- 


2 3 

61/i 

31/- 

Slater Walker Sec. 

35/9 

7*id 

4 a 

13.400 

asis 

So^lece General 

Fr B 12,750 \ 125 

4 8 

47/6 

31/6 

Standard B Chart 

37/9 

1 1/3 

5 9 

4tb 

290 

Suez 

FrJOl 

4 II 

3 7 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

FrS2780 

4 IOS 

2 9 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3470 

! 70 

2 9 

64/6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

53/- 

+ 1/- 

5 6 

30/- 

19/9 

Utd Oom. Tst 

25/6 

hSd 

4 3 



Insurance 




1710 

1300 

Allltni Vanleh 

D 1430 

-5 

1 3 

96.050 

63.590 

Ass* Generali 

L 63990 

lie 

0 9 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

56/6 

-«.3d 

5 0 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

56/3 

1/9 

3 8 

54/3 

34/6 

Equic B Law Life 

43/6 

-6d 

3 0 

24/3 

15/- 

Gan Accident 

17/9 

6d 

5 7 

33/9 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exeh 

29/6 

-9d 

5 1 

51^ 

112 2 

34/- 

La^l B General 

45/3 

9d 

3 9 

. 67 8 

Nat Nadriandn 

FI 74 4 

f 6 6 

2 8 

52/- 

35/9 

PasH 

44/6 

-1/6 

4 3 

38/3 

24/3 

Phoenix 

30/9 

1 6d 

4 9 

33/6 

21/6 

Prudential 

28/3 

’ 1/- 

3 6 

45/- 

99J9 

47/3 

Royal 

44/3 

4 1^ 

5 1 


Sun Alliance 

56/6 

1 2/. 

5 3 

105 

Taltho Mar B F 

Y 112 


5 8 

292 

203 

Toklo Marina 

Y238 

-7 

2*7 

33/9 

15/3 

Vehicle B Can 

17/3 

^3d 

7 9 

6100 

4750 

Zurich Ins 

Fr 5 4750 


3 4 


Pricaa. I9n) 

High Low 

Ordinary 

atocka 

Price. 

July IS. 

Change 

on 

weak 

Yiald 

July 

IS 

18/4*1 

14/10*1 

Braworlaa, ate. 
Allied Brawarim 

I6/I*a* 

-6d 

5 1 


l5/i*f 

Bass, Charrlngton 

16/10*1 

~l*id 

4 7 

24b 

201 

Boll NV 

FI 229 

-f“l 

3 2 

16/- 

12/3 

Courage. BBS 

14/6 

^■1/3 

5 0 

25/3 

'^r 

Olstlllars 

23/- 

-4'sd 

5 1 

SI 

OisUil. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

844 

-l-l** 

2 3 

440 

358 

0344 

44 


s?. 

22/9 

Guinness 

26/9 


4 4 

170 8 

Halnakan 

FI 192 7 

408 

1 8 

15/4*1 

11/10*1 

IDV 

13/- 

-1 l*ad 

4 6 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 176 

-1 

4 3 

18 

14*1 

Nat Distillers 

815 

+ 'i 

6 0 

59/3 

46/- 

Scottish B Nawc 

52/9 

-l-6d 

4 1 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth African Br 

16/7*1 

M/1% 

3 9 

34/9 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry, 

33/-* 

4 5 

20/3 


Wacnay, Mann 

16/1 *1 

-6d 

5 3 

10/7*1 

8/7*1 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

9/1*1 

7*sd 

6 2 

45/3 

35/9 

22/4*1 

Bulidifig B buNdlmg motorlala 

Assoc Portland 43/- 

a 9 

26/9 

BPB Industries 

Til* 

-t•6d 

5 0 

271 

229 9 

Clmentt Laftrge 

Fr 236 

+2 

4 1 

1906 

1570 

Cimanterlts Briq 

FrB 1600 

■122 

6 8 

26/6 

27/6 

15/9 

R Costaln 

25/- 

-M/- 

4 0 

18/6 

Eng China Clays 

I*/I0', 

-4*id 

2 4 

41/6 

25/6 

Inc Paint Co 

26/3 

-3d 

10 7 

30.100 

22.800 

lulcemanti 

L 22.950 

-50 

2 2 

27/- 

19/6 

J Laing 'A* 

2S/9 


2 3 

II - 

7/4*1 

London Brick 

•/4', 

-Mad 

7 4 

14/6 

7/6 

Marley 

•/3 

-6d 

(»») 

14/10*1 

8/4*. 

Redland 

•/» 

-6d 

w 

26/10*1 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

24/3 

27/4', 

+ l*.d 

1 6 

39/6 

25/- 

Tarmac Derby 

+4*.d 

6 3 

39/6 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

14/6 

-l'3d 

3 2 

6/9 

4/1*. 

Venesta 

5/4'. 

-l*>d 

6 7 

74/6 

51/6 

G Wimpey 

«/- 


1 4 

27/3 

16/9 

Cotoring, botolt, ote. 

ATV 'A* 23/4*1 

- I'ld 

6 2 


31/- 

Butlln's 

5/0*< 

-Pad 

10 7 

n 

49/- 

CBS 

Granada *A' 

8U*i 

39/6 

4-3/- 

5 $ 

5 0 

33/9 

24/6 

Grand Mttrop 

Lyons ‘A’ 

24/IO*s 

- Mad 

2 4 

V 

63/6 

78/- 

-ie. 

1 0 

20/3 

13/9 

Mecca 

17/9*4 

5 6 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses-Fortet 

27/3 

-9d 

3 3 

1229 

980 

Chomiculs 

ANIC 

L498I 

-4 

5 1 

14/3 


Albright B W 

Tt 

5<4d 

S 0 

29 

22% 

Amer Cyanamid 

%19 

4 1% 

4 3 

215 

157*1 

Badische Aniiln 

D 161% 

i 't 

6 8 

l7B*s 

140*1 

Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

D 153 

M't 

5 2 

12325 

8SS0 

FrS 10150 

4-225 

1 1 

73*1 

59*1 

Dow 

866 

1-3 

3 9 

123 

92*1 

Dupont 

8123 

(7«i 

4 3 

59/6 

33/6 

Flsons 

39/- 

•f 9d 

5 4 

16% 

7*4 

General Aniline 

tr. 


5 2 

260*1 

161 

Hecchst 

D 173 

-J-8 

6 1 

178,000 

126.750 

42/1*1 

Hoffmn Cenuss 

FrS 143500 -1-6000 

0 5 

58/. 

ICI 

42/1% 

-4/4*1 

6 5 


Si: 

Laporea Inds 

3»/6 

t6d 

4 3 

Monunto 

832% 

-M% 


1129 

962 

MoncecatinUEdli 

L 962 

-12 

S 7 

270 

227*s 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr265 

12% 


33 

27 

Pfizer 

831*1 

t% 


263 

214 1 

Rhone fouianc 

Fr247 1 

I 9 1 

3 6 

2785 

2550 

Selvay ’A’ 

Fr B 2700 

+50 

5 3 

159 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 132*1 

1 1 

4 8 

420 

290 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 304 

12 

2 8 

4460 

3880 

CoolB atool 

Arbed 

Fr B 4070 

I-185 

0 7 

30% 

21% 

Bethlehem 

822% 

- *1 

8 0 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

8A 13 80 

0 15 


180 

147 

Denein Ingwy 

Fr 149 

■i-2 

4 6 

695 

598 

Finilder 

L6i0 


7 4 

150 1 

129 

Fried, Krupp 

D 129 

-6 

7 6 

90*1 

60 1 

Gelsenklroicner 

068 

1 1 89 

5 8 

£28*1 

£38*1 

Grangasberg 

£28*. 


2 8 


1 Pricas. 1970 

1 High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

July IS. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yiel 

July 

IS 

i 91 

70 

Heeich 

D70 

-1 7 

7 0 

1 106 7 

84*1 

Hot^van 

FI 89 2 

t4 7 

4 5 

i 180 7 

148 

Mannumann 

0 153% 

- 15 

6 9 

142% 

118% 

Rhalnstahl 

0 Il8'i* 

9 

5 I 

109% 

80 

Thyssan Huatta 

D80 1 

-2 2 

7 2 

223 

190 1 

Uglna Kuhiman 

Fr.204 8 

-4 10 8 

4 3 


5/4*1 

Union Steal S A 

6/- 

- 3d 

6 7 

39 

30% 

US Steal 

830*1 

-1 '• 

7 9 

131% 

101% 

Uslnor 

Fr III 2 

-2 2 

4 I 

235 

161 

Bloctricol B radio 
AEG 

D 165 


4 8 

255 

211 

ASEA 

Kr242 

M 

5 2 

53% 

40% 

Am Tel B Tel 

$44*4 

-r2% 

5 3 

26/7*1 

20/3 

BICC 

23/Ms 

-Mid 

5 7 

2135 

1555 

Brown Bovari 'A' 

FrS IS5S 

• 5 

3 2 

463*t 

408 8 

CG.E 

Fr424 8 

-t 16 

3 3 

14/6 

9/7*. 

Chlorlda Electric 

11/1% 

T 3d 

7 2 

57*. 

25*4 

Comsat 

$35% 

. 1% 


77/- 

47/. 

Dacca 

52/- 

rl/6 

3 3 


33/6 

EMI 

37/3 

4 7 

115 

Electrolux ‘B* 

Krl33 

.-3 

S 3 

257 

196 

L M Ericoen ‘6* 

Kr2l8 

-2 

2 5 

76% 

60*1 

Gen Electric 

$72*4 

--4% 

3 6 

27/IO'fl 

17/10% 

GEC-EE 

18/9 

$22% 

-3d 

3 8 

33*4 

20^4 

Gan Tel B Elec 

t 1% 

6 6 

152 

loe 

Hitachi 

Y 110 


5 5 

54/- 

45/- 

Hoover A* 

50/9 

-pl/9 

4 4 

181*. 

241 

IBM 

$252 

- *1 

I 9 

62/3 

36/- 

int Computers 

37/3 

-1/3 

6 0 

60 

31% 

Ini Tel B Tel 

$34*4 

tMi 

3 I 

132% 

79*. 

Mschlnu Bull 

?86 

16% 


827 

529 

Matsushlti 

Y529 

-19 

I 9 


152/6 

Philips Lmp Wkt 

171/3 

M/- 

2 4 

44/10*1 

29/- 

Plessay 

29/9 

lO'id 

3 4 

34*. 

18^1 

RCA 

$18% 

^1% 

5 4 

19/. 

13/- 

Radiffution 

I4/I0*i* 

4*id 

6 0 


30/6 

Rayrolla Parsons 

36/9 

• 1/6 

8 2 

259*1 

178 

Siemens 

D i$8 

4-4 

4 3 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

T2060 

- 60 

0 7 

55% 

24*t 

Sperry Rand 

$25*« 

*1 

I 9 

182*1 

134*4 

Thomson>Houst 

Fr 137 

4-2% 

2 9 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Electrical 

47,6 

i-6d 

2 3 

48 

33*4 

Western Union 

$34% 

i Ml 

4 0 

68*4 

53% 

Westinhic El 

$63*. 

t.2'4 

2 8 

37/6 

23,- 

Engfnoorvng 

Acrow A 

2B/6 

-f-6d 

1 0 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 165 

+ 3 

1 0 

14/10% 

10/- 

B$ A 

13/4't 

r6*4d 

<*>) 

46/9 

36/6 

Babck B Wikox 

40/9 

-3d 

4 9 

54/6 

29/- 

John Brown 

32/9 

- 3d 

6 7 

16/1% 

iO‘10% 

Cohen 600 

13/3 

•-7>*d 

6 2 

I4/I0*t 

»4/- 

91- 

11.6 

Davy Ashmore 

Delta Metal 

9/1% 

12/10*1 

a **4 

6 6 

189 8 

138 

Oemag 

0157 1 

f8 1 

5 1 

16/2*4 

9/6 

B Elliott 

12/- 

-f6d 

4 1 

18/6 

14,3 

Firth Cleveland 

14/3 

1/9 

10 3 

60/6*4 

48/4*1 

Guest, K B N 

S4/3 

• 7>id 

4 4 

210 

140 

Gutahoffngs. H 

DI52 

-t-2 

4 6 

12,3 

7'4*. 

Head Wrlghtsen 

9/4*. 

-6d 

5 5 

27/9 

12/6 

11/7% 

Alfred Herbert 

13/10% 

-6d 

2 9 

14/10% 

IMI 

I2'0*4 

- *4d 

4 6 


l/IO'i 

Inter Combstn 

2/6*. 

B'4d 

f\ 

47/6 

79/- 

Inter Comp Air 
Kuiiagar ‘B* 

3^6 

i-6d 

442 

295 

Kr352 

4-II 

9 1 

239 9 

165 

MAN 

D 167 

7 

1 2 

22/6 

16/6 

Mather A Platt 

17.6 


3 2 

64 3 

50;9 

Metal Box 

55,- 

Ii6 

4 0 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y67 


9 0 

22,6 

I6'3 

Morgan Crucible 

21.7% 

6d 

4 4 

206 

172 1 

Pechincy 

Fr 196 3 

< 3 I 

4 1 

60/- 

43/9 

Renold 

48/6 

.-2.- 

S 0 

4^ 

5'6 

Serck 

5/9 

2‘4d 

S 2 

30/3 

Simon Enging 

36/9 

»/- 


4 1 

24/3 

8f- 

Stavei» Ind 
Stone-Platt 

«6d 

2 2 

12- 

8/6 

4,6'« 

9/4*1 

*.d 

5 5 

7'4'. 

John Thompson 

4/9 


7 6 

75/10*. 

59/6 

Tube Investments 

64/9 

2- 

S 4 

31/4% 

22/6 

Vickers 

22/9 

I0*id 

8 B 

48/9 

37.- 

Thos W Ward 

38/6 

3d 

7 1 


Stock Frieas and Yialds eompilad with help from Mossri Viefcora da Costa B Co . MarriH Lyndi, Plarco Fannar B Smith, Yamalch) Sacurltloa Co . and Tha First Boston Corporation Ylald in brackats It on fon 
dividand * Ex dividand. |i Ex o^ullsatlon ^ Ex righu. t Ex dl (a) Now stock (f) Flat yiald (h) After Zambian tax (f) To Ikok data <n) Mtarim tinea roducod or pas 
§ "nta not rodamptlon yialds all^ for tax at 7s. 6d In C 









» 


wrwnnery 

rnea, 

cninga 

n«t« 



stocks 

July 15. 
1970 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

15 

8/4*a 

5/- 

Wellman Eng 

6/3 

I'ld 

6 1 

24/4 

16/6 

Weir Group 

16/10** 


6 6 



Food, pharmaMutlcals 



70/9 

8'6*4 

Allied Suppliers 

48/3 

1 1/- 

3 6 

II/- 

Ass Brit Foods 

8/0*4 

SNd 

4 1 

I0'6 

6/- 

Assoc Fisheries 

8/6 

1 3d 

7 6 

9l'i 

65 

Avon Products 

170*4 


3 1 

47/4‘i 

34/3 

Beecham Group 

39/- 

6d 

2 5 

230 

173 

Beghin 

Fr 178 

1 7 

4 1 

«/« 

34/6 

ll/7'i 

Bovril 

35,/9 


6 1 

14/5^4 

Brooke Bond ’B’ 

127'. 

1 r*d 

4 6 


12/9 

Cadbury Schweppes 

13,7'. 

i>*d 

5 8 

Jl't 

Coig -Palmolive 

$36*4 

1 r* 

3 5 

• B6 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A7 03 

i 0 02 


14/4's 

B'l'i 

Fitch LovaM 

8 lO'i 

3d 

4 6 

7000 

4700 

Gelgy 

Fr S 5075 

. ISO 

1 0 

•7** 

66*. 

General Foods 

$76 

3 

3 4 

42'i 

24S 

General Mills 

$25’4 

N 

3 4 

• i/6 

66/- 

Glaxo 

71'3 

V- 

t *< 

1 7 

37 

28*4 

Helm 

$32*i 

2 B 

40*e 

32'i 

Krafico Corp 

$3S'4 

. IN 


2S60 

1820 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1940 

• 35 

0 9 

5494 

36)0 

Motta 

L 3/50 

49 


3280 

2680 

Nestle 

FrS30IO 

20 

2 2 

299 • 

258 1 

Perrier 

Fr 255 

3 4 


58 

40’4 

Procter Gamble 

$5 IN 

1 IN 

2 7 

2B/iO'a 

18 4'a 

Ranks-Hovls 

18 4’i* 

3d 

9 8 

55/9 

38'- 

Reckici li Colm 

42,- 

2 3 

3 8 

sSoo 

3700 

Sandex 

Fr S 3850 

1 20 

1 7 

I7f6 

8;4*a 

Splllers 

8,4') 

INd 

8 3 

27/IO's 

19/6 

Tate & Lyle 

I9'6 

1 - 

10 2 

16/9 

12/8*4 

Unlgate 

I3'6 

•'.d 

5 5 

62/6 

37'6 

Unilever 

41,9 

1.. 

4 5 

222,'6 

135/- 

Unilever NV 

I43.'9 

1 3 

5 2 

36/3 

26'l’* 

United Biscuits 

25/10'* 

l'*d 

4 7 



Hoters, aircraft 




17/6 

10/- 

Assoc Enginrg 

10/7'. 


7 6 

13/6 

6/1 *1 

BLMC 

6/4'* 

/'.d 

8 6 

3l'i 

i2'4 

Boeing 

$I3N 

1 


44’4 

30'. 

Caterpillar Tract 

$31 

'• 

3 9 

JS’i 

16'* 

Chrysler 

$I7N 


3 4 

B'l'* 

3 - 

Chrysler (UK) A 

3'6 

4'«d 


129 4 

8$ 1 

Citroen 

Fr 86 

< l'« 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

0373 

1 1 

2 3 

24'9 

14/6 

Oowcv Group 

IS 6 

9d 

6 B 

36/9 

26;i'» 

Dunlop 

28 9 

6d 

5 6 

3546 

2646 

Fiat 

L 2726 

115 

4 2 

25.- 

I9'6 

Ford (BOR) 

22 4’* 

1 - 

4 6 

30 

17*4 

Gen Dyt^lrnles 

$I8N 

IN 

5 3 

45/- 

29 9 

Gen Mcs |Un ) 

J4- 

2 3 

5 0 

3l's 

21’* 

Goodyear 

$25'i 

1 

J 3 

45 9 

27 a 

Hawker Siddeley 

3I'3 

9d 

8 3 

32>- 

22 3 

Honda (EDR) 

25, 

■ 6d 

4 1 

3/0 

180 

F omatzu 

Y 180 

6 

4 7 

21 

/ 

Lockheed 

$8*. 

r. 


73,‘6 

41,- 

I 1 ncas 

43 6 

2 9 

4 1 

16*4 

9 

Maiscy Ferguson 

$C 8*4 



2/'i 

13 

Mr Donnell Douglas 

$15'. 

2 


1700 

I0o4 

riichelio B 

fr 1172 

81 

1 3 

200 

153 

Nissan Motor 

Y 153 

2 

5 2 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr 248 

. 0 2 

1 8 

3500 

2505 

PtreUi-Spa 

L24I9 

98 


25 l’> 

10 4'i 

Rolls Royce 

If - 

6d 

10 9 

28'4S 

16 3 

Smiths Indust 

16 4') 

lO'td 

6 7 

200 

160 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch 

‘»„2I2 

1 

3 8 

398 

JIB 

Toyota Motors 

r' 318 

10 

2 5 

40*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

$28N 

. 3N 


299'i 

236 

Volkiwsgen 

D 212 

43'. 

5 2 

358 

216 

Volvo 

Kr 243 

8 

2 S 

9 /'* 

5'4'i 

Westland 

S 3 

I'.d 

10 7 

I3'6 

9'3 

Wilrnor Breeden 

9 J 

4'id 

6 5 



Office equip , photo 



560 

299 

Csnun Camera 

Y 299 

1/ 

2 5 

84 

57*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$66'4 

3N 

1 9 

656 

430 

Fu|i Photo 

Y 452 

25 

1 / 

1708 

1352 

G« vaert Photo 

Fr & 1600 

58 

3 B 

41,7S 

21 6 

Gestecner A 

24 6 

3d 

2 2 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

Y 499 

16 

1 5 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Pnv 

L2403 

63 


34 9 

25 - 

Ozalid 

26 9 

3d 

4 S 

lli*« 

70'* 

Xerox 

$74N 


0 B 

56 • 

38 3 

Papar A publiahing 
Bowater Paper 

43 9 

I'id 

• 4 

I2'I0S 

6 

British Printing 

6 lO'i 

7',d 

9 1 

IB' 

II 6 

Bunxl Pulp A P 

12 4'. 

I'.d 

6 7 

35‘4 

23'j 

Grown Zeller 

$27 

• '« 

5 9 

25 I'l 

20 6 

DRG 

21'9 

- 9d 

6 5 

9 4'i 

6'3 

Inreresk Paper 

7 I0'» 


2 1 

ii\ 

21*. 

MacMillan Bi P 

$C22*. 

•, 


55*4 

11*4 

McGraw Hill 

$ll*4 


6 0 

29'9 

21 

Newt of the WId 

24,- 

3d 

8 0 

32/- 

16 - 

Pearson Long 

21'9 

r 9d 

4 6 

4/'- 

37 6 

Penguin Pub 

45'6 

6d 

1 3 

55/3 

37 - 

Reed Group 

38 9 

9d 

6 4 

60'6 

50 3 

W H Smith *A’ 

60'6 

, 6d 

3 S 

23,6 

13 - 

Thomson Organ 

14,6 

6d 

9 6 

63/- 

43 3 

Wiggins Teape 

62'1'i 

- I'ul 

3 8 



Preporty 




I6'9 

9 lO'i 

Capital A Counties 

12- 


3 2 

1189 

85/- 

Hammersns A 

102/- 


1 1 

29 5'4 

I9'4‘i 

Land Securities 

23,'6 

1 I0'»d 

1 1 

14/6*4 

I0'3 

Lon Merch Secs 

11,2*4 

3*4d 

3 6 

2S'5'4 

17/3*4 

Met Est A Pty 

20/5*4 

1 ll'4d 

3 6 

4S/3 

26/3 

St Martins 

33/6 

9d 

2 8 

6IS 

4.3ai 

S G Immobilalrc 

•L 361 

97 

6 6 

25/- 

J5/I0*t 

Star (Gt Britain) 

19.'- 

I IN 

3 9 

124/- 

756- 

Stock Convarsn 

BB/6 

1/6 

0 6 

23/4'* 

Hf7't 

Trafalgar House 

2l/10'i» 

I'td 

2 9 


riHM. rv/v vMiMry 

ft«cks 

High Low 


Mce Change Yield 
July IS. on July 

1970 week IS 


Airilnee A shipping 


31 

I5N 

American Airlines 

$I5N 

1 N 


44/- 

2B/6 

Brit A Comm 

31/ 

1/6 

4 9 

10/3 

54'- 

2/3 

Cammeil Laird 

3/5N 

*4d 


29/9 

Cunard 

36/- 

i/3 

6 9 

66S'4 

39/2'4 

Furness Withy 

57'6 

. 1'- 

4 4 

15/1'. 

3/1 ON 

Harland A Wolff 

4/4'. 



1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1485 

-35 

2 7 

I72N 

106 

KLM 

FI Ml 

5 

6 3 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D60 1 

3 9 


26/0*4 

19/7'a 

Ocean Steamship 

22/9 

1 9d 

6 2 

I3N 

8 

Pan American 

$8*. 



49/3 

31,-9 

P A O Defd 

38/- 

9d 

6 3 

29/6 

10,- 

Swan, Hunter 

12,-9 

3d 

12 : 

630 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr5 620 

1 5 

4 9 

24 

10 

TWA 

$10'* 

1 '* 


28 

12'. 

United Airlines 

$I3N 

’ *• 




Stores 




539 

358 

Bl{enkorf 

%385 

17 

4 7 

24/I'l 

I8'3 

Boots Pure fJrng 

22/6 

9d 

3 e 

28/3 

18/4'. 

21/3 

16/7'. 

Brit Home Strs 

27/9 

9d 

4 2 

British Shoe 

18/3 

6d 

S 5 

37/3 

30/1'. 

25'6 

Burton Group 

27, 

26/3 

3d 

4 0 

20/3 

Debenhams 

* 3d 

7 0 

232'* 

179 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 184 

4'i 


665 

400 

Galerias Pr< tdos 

43'6 

S 

2 9 

46/6 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

1 9d 

3 0 

38 

22-4 

G T A A P 

$25 


5 2 

59/3 

49,0 

GUS A 

53'3 

2 - 

3 6 

26/t'« 

18/- 

House of 1 raser 

18/6 

3d 

7 7 

3080 

1840 

Innovacioii 

Fr B 2590 

1 40 

3 3 

16/- 

9,4‘. 

Ini Stores 

11/7'. 

INd 

4 9 

365 

276 

Kantadc 

D3I0 

' 16 

3 2 

281 

209 

Kiufhof 

D242 

• 18 

3 7 

674 

479 

Li Redeuii 

Fr5l9 

14 

3 3 

375 

299 

La Rinascente 

L 301 

l'4 

2 7 

59/9 

50,9 

Marks A Spencei 

56,9 

1/9 

J 3 

335 

251 

MItsukoshi 

Y 319 

B 

2 6 

59N 

38N 

Montgomery W 

$38N 


4 2 

4 30 

2 97 

Myer Emporium 

$A3 32 

0 03 


123 

63 

Nirkerman 

D7S 1 

1 4 1 

2 7 

292 

187'* 

Nuuvelles GaU 

Fr 190 

2*1 

2 2 

147.6 

80'- 

O K Bazaar ‘A 

93'- 

1/ 

4 2 

221 

147 9 

Prlntcmps 

Fr ISO 1 

' 2 2 

3 5 

39/- 

29 - 

Provid Clothg 

33,6 

, 1/- 

3 7 

74'. 

SIN 

Sears Roebuck 

$59 

3*4 

2 5 

169 

10 7*. 

T»SCO Stores 

10 7', 

1 I'l 

2 6 

11.0*4 

15,9 

United Drapery 

17,4N 

1 

5 7 

16/9 

l3/4’i 

Wooiworih 

14. 

9d 

7 1 



Textiles, clothing 




109 2 

76 1 

AKZO 

FI 77'. 

1 4 

S I 

50') 

3I'4 

Burlington 

$36'. 


3 8 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpets liui rnational 16,6 

3d 

8 5 

11/0*4 

S 10'. 

Carrington A D 

5 10'. 

7’«J 

3 4 

11/9 

e,.8'4 

Coats, Pins 

8 8'* 

3d 

B 0 

30/3 

20- 

Courtaulds 

20- 

4,7'* 

6 9 

29'. 

20N 

Genesco 

$21*. 



8 0*4 

S I'l 

tng Cihco 

5«3N 

2Nd 

9 4 

47.6 

4J,6 

Snia Viscosi Pnv 

47,- 


1 7 

56 

26 

bcevens J P 

$26*4 


9 1 

98 

75 

Feljln 

Y 82 

2 

7 3 

167 

127 

Toray InH 

Y 129 

2 

6 6 

14/9 

7 9 

West Riding W 

7/9 

9d 

12 1 

11/3 

7.6 

Woolcombers 

B/l'. 

I'ld 

4 9 



Tobecco 




110,6 

88 

Bni Amcr Tob 

102- 

1 

4 4 

B/4'i 

3.II'4 

Carrel a' B' 

4/3 


8 5 

30/3 

18,4'. 

l)'S'4 

Callalicr 

19/6 

9d 

9 2 

I3,5'4 

Imperial fobacc 

14/7', 

6**d 

6 7 

32/6 

16,- 

Rembrandt 

18.'- 


I 6 



Utilities reils 




72 

50'. 

Canadian Pacific 

IC 52 

N 


670 

630 

C hubii 

Y 643 

J 

/ 8 

729 

670 

Cliugoku 

Y 730 

1 

6 9 

3SN 

23 

Cons bdlson 

$25*4 

IN 

7 \ 

25/5 

2220 

F B bS 

Fr B 2342 

■ 22 

b 9 

1840 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr B 1680 

12 

6 9 

684 

635 

Kinsai C(i c P 

Y666 

1 

7 5 

226 8 

149'. 

R Wt 

D 163 

9 

4 9 

645 

610 

Tokyo FUt Power 

Y629 

2 

B 0 

95 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y85 

1 

7 0 



Invest trusts 




37,6 

24'6 

Alliance Trust 

29/4'. 

I'ld 

3 7 

23,10*1 

I6'9 

Atlas Clei 

19,'3 


3 9 

18/6 

13/3 

B b T Oefd 

16' 

1 4'Hi 

5 8 

17/9 

9/9 

British Assets 

12,'l‘, 

^ 4>,d 

2 4 

23/10'. 

17/6 

Cable A Wireless 

20,9 

1 6d 

3 5 

28,4'* 

19/- 

Foreign A Col 

20,MO'* 

I'td 

2 7 

23,'6 

17, 

Globe Inv 

19/9 

. 6d 

3 7 

21,3 

15/7*. 

industrial A Gen 

17/6 

6d 

4 7 

10/6 

6 hi 

Mercantile Inv 

8/4’* 


4 8 

246*. 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 210 3 

1 5 4 

5 2 

199 

158 9 

Bollitco 

FI 165'a 

1 4*. 

1 2 

19/ION 

11/6 

Wiun Inv 

I4/I’i* 

1 l'*d 

2 5 



Miscelfeneous 




477 9 

356 9 

Air Liquids 

Fr 363 

1 6 1 

2 5 

9/6 

b/6 

Allied E P 

7/6 

I'mJ 

7 3 

33'6 

23/6 

William Baird 

24/6 


9 0 

34/6 

18/4'* 

20/9 

Bestobeii 

25/6 


5 9 

13/9 

Bookers 

14/3 

- 3d 

7 0 

68/- 

46.- 

British Match 

47/3 

9; I'l 

9d 

5 1 

10,- 

8'l'« 

British Oxygen 

3*4d 

6 0 


13/3 

British Ropes 

14/9 

3d 

5 8 

5/9 

Cope Allman 

5/11*4 

INd 

10 1 

45/3 

28/6 

Dc La Rue 

31/9 

12/3 

7 1 

56/6 

48/3 

40/6 

30 9 

Dalgety 

Hays Whirf 

40/6 

34/9 

3d 

1 l,/6 

6 4 

2 9 

171/3 

95,- 

Hudson's Bky 

137/6 

• 16/3 

2 9 

60/9 

43,- 

Inchcape 

47,3 

1 6d 

4 2 


Prices. 1970 

High L^ 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

July IS. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

«5 

165 

120 

C koh 

Y 120 

4 

S 0 

•4/3 

72/6 

Johnson Matthey 

BI/6 

14/3 

3 1 

28*. 

7N 

Ling-Temco-Veught 

SMN 

'a 


37 

595 

IS*. 

412 

Litton Industries 
Mecsligeseilschaft 

•(7 

D4I7 

1 

2 3 

M4'4 

7IN 

Minneta MAM 

$75*4 

t *4 

2 3 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 165 

5 

4 2 

127/- 

85/9 

16/ION 

Rank Org 'A 

Sears A' 

95/3 

V~ 

1 2 

20/In 

18/IO't 

9d 

6 6 

24/10'. 

18/6 

Steetiuy 

19/7*1 

' I'ld 

5 1 

13/10'* 

11/3 

Thos Tilling 

12/ION 

, I'ld 

5 4 

36/7', 

26,4'. 

Turner A Newall 

29/IO'i* 

lO'id 

7 2 

38*. 

29', 

Union Carbide 

$36*4 

1 3 

5 4 

12/- 

6,'4'i 

Wilkinson Swd 

6/4*1 

4*id 

9 7 

499 

381 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr390 8 

. 9 8 

2 9 

114/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

70,6 

. 6d 

6 0 

85/6 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

52/3 

3d 

6 2 

205N 

150*1 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 156 1 

5 6 

4 2 

27*4 

20 

Continental Oil 

$2IN 

1 *4 


3IN 

22*. 

Gulf Oil 

$23*4 

. IN 

6 3 

47', 

36N 

Mobil Oil 

$45N 

1 IN 

5 1 

2348 

2004 

PetroOn.! 

Fr B 2338 

10 

4 0 

29'* 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$25N 

' '*• 


02*4 

£ISN 

Royal Dutch 

£18 


4 5 

79/- 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

64'- 

i;- 

4 5 

52*4 

36N 

Stan Oil Calil 

$39N 

, 1 

2 7 

43N 

35'i 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$42 

. !*• 

5 5 

63 

51'* 

Scan Oil N J 

$56*4 

2N 

6 6 

31*4 

24 

Texaco Inc 

f26N 

N 

6 1 

123/9 

95/- 

Gold mines finance 

OFSIT Ii2>6 

5,- 

7 8 

74/4N 

55- 

Anglo-American 

657*1 

1 4/4N 

2 8 

64/3 

44'- 

Charter Cons 

56 -• 

4 - 

2 3 

58 9 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

54.3 

3/6 

2 7 

175, 

136,3 

General Mining 

175 

■ 2/6 

5 0 

580'- 

300; 

I'burg Cons 

315/- 

2 6 

145 

1 16'iN 

Rand Selection 

126,3 

7,6 

3 4 

232/6 

1/0,- 

Union Corpn 

166/3 

8.9 

2 9 

19'. 

20*4 

Hines A metals 

Alcan Alum 

$C20** 

.. 


3500 

2925 

AllMSUlSSt 

Fr S 3225 

100 

2 S 

39N 

30*. 

Arncr Met Clim 

$35N 

1 

3 9 

7/3 

4 IN 

Amal Tin Niger 

4 4N 

I'ld 

8 5 

37 

IV* 

Anicendi 

$23'i 

, 1'* 

3 4 

52/6 

it 6 

CAST 

30 6 

2 6 

6 5 

63 9 

53 9 

Cons d 1 1 ll Smelters 

56 

id 

6 2 

60/6 

I82N 

38‘- 

De Br»r Difd 

43'6 

4 6 

3 7 

I23'i 

Falconbridge 

SC 142 

. 2N 


46'* 

3JN 

Inter Nickel 

$37N 

N 


54*4 

39'. 

Ktnnrcoii 

$42 

1*4 

6 2 

33'- 

I9'9 

Lonrho 

21,'9 

3d 

4 6 

145/- 

108,- 

Mount Isa 

130 

2 - 

1 8 

135 

90 1 

Prnarroya 

Fr91 1 

2 

3 0 

n 6 

45 

Potyictpisiijsi Plat 

SI 3 

- 2/9 

3 0 

J6N 

23 N 

Reynolds M< tils 

$23N 

*• 

4 6 

70 6 

44 6 

RTZ 

57'- 

4*id 

2 0 

75 9 

50 - 

Roan Sel limi 

57'6 

5 6 

12 2 

I97'6 

120 

Seli'CtlOfi Trust 

137 6 

2 6 

2 4 

1954 

1682 

Union Miniere 

Fr B 1756 

. iB 

4 9 

155. 

77,6 

Westet ri Mining 

94 6 

4,6 

0 2 

46/ 

34'6 

Zambia Ang -Am 

37/6* 

1/6 

16 8 

IMON 

1 3*4 

Plentetions, etc 

Assam Cons d 

1,9 

I'td 


59.6 

42,'6 

Cons T A 1 nd> 

44,- 


13 6 

32,9 

25,10'’ 

Guthrie 

ZS'lO'i 

3d 

II 6 

4 6 

4, 

Highinds A 1 ow 

4/4', 


12 4 

10- 

6 9 

Jokii 

8/9 

3d 

6 8 

3,’II 

2/11 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/5 

\ 'id 

II 6 


Money market indicaton 

STniliii)) (lippcKi iindiT $** 3*'on tin ovi»rii'ds ludo iKiurcs only 
i» ttvovpr ,inJ riMiiiiciin th(> iin|iiovciin‘n( duepiu ihi* 
I riinini nci'iTUMi' ol ihn n.iliondl dock strike In moi^Oy ni.iikuts 
ihi' ki , shift in intnp'it ri)i«*s w.is loi Eumdolliirs 7 driy money 
I (iiiiniiiiidinq less thnn for iwo months 

Bank Rate 7"^ (from 7']*’/^ 15 4'70) 


Deposit retea 

7 duys’ notice 

Clearing banks 

5 

Discount houses 

5N 

Local auchontks 

7'4-7N 

3 months fiMed 

Local authorities 

7N-/'»i 

Finance houses 

8** 

interbank rate 

7 days' 

7N 

Treasury bills 

3 months’ 

6*Ni 

Eurodollar deposits 
7 days' notice 

7N 

3 months' 

eN 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months’) 


Treasury bills 


Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 


Eurodollar/Eurostarling 


Eurosterling deposits (in foriu) 

2 days’ notice 6*4 

3 months' 9't 

Naw York 

Treasury bills 6 bS 

Certs of deposit 8 25 

Sterling Spot rate $2 3906 
Forward discount 

(3 months') *>• cents 


Forward cover (3 •nonchs') 
Annual Inc cost ** % 


Investment currency 
Invcstmert | 24'i% prem 


In favour of 
Last week % 

London ^aa 


N York !*• 
London *14 


This weak 
N York 

N York l'*» 
London '■ 


Uncovered arbitrage margma (7 days') 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans N fork !*• N York 'm 

Eurodoliar/Intarbank N York 1*4 N York *• 







SAS offers you ait air hostess all to yourself. 


Some people have all llie luc k ()n SAS it’s 
the undei-lens If they're on then own.oui F.siort 
Service can provide them with a liavellin,t> 
companion 

And what a companion An SAS Esroii is a 
hostess who got married, had a lamily and c ame 
bark. So she knows all about an travel, all about 
(hildren She play.s with youi child, reads to him, 
makes sure he eats and slee[)s Answers his 
questions - however endless holds his hand il 
he's .'rightened (as we said, some peoplt* have all 


the luc ki Delivers him salelv anvcsheic' in the 
woi Id 

Our Escort Service is actually axailaltle to the 
elderly and infnm as well as to c hildren unclcn 
cjr over ten It costs a bit extra But it's nice to 
know your lovc*d one is in sate hands The sate 
hands ot SAS 


MS 





Assurance 


Commercial Union Assurance 

Ht aJ I Hfu c St Hflfii’s, 1 I iiJ( I ■'h.Ut, I mJi til, t ^ I flcpl*1 MU 01- 2K i i ^00 I *'U \ HS < (lio 



Now he is gone 




We deliver steel bridges. But we 
are more than a steel company 


Bridges are just one of the many things the United States Steel 
International companies have to offer. We can offer not only the 
widest range of steels but iron ore, manganese, industrial and 
agricultural chemicals, cements, plastics and much more. 

The United States Steel International companies are trading 
and construction companies that can supply you with product 
engineering and research services with products ranging from raw 
materials to fabricated steel. 

When a bridge was needed to provide access to Compania 
Azucarera Hondureha, S.A., a new sugar mill in Honduras, Central 
America, the two engineers involved ordered a 60-meter thru-truss 
highway bridge from United States Steel International, Ltd.The 
bridge was later named Puente Roberto Fasquelle.The bridge was 
ordered right out of our brochure,"Steel Highway Bridges"and 
shipped—without a single sales representative's call. You may not 
need a mail-order bridge, but we can assure you of the same 
prompt, dependable service. For 67 years USS products have been 
supplied to world markets. 

Write or telex us in 
London for more information on our 
total capabilities. 

Or contact any of our Commercial 
Representatives throughout 
the world. 


United States Steel International* 

^United States Steel International (New York), Inc. 

N«w York-lOO Church St . N«w York. N Y . U S A 10008 
L4>n<tor>—Albany House, Petty France, London S W ), England 

’^United States Steal International, Ltd. 

Naw York—100 Church St . New York. N Y . U S A 10006 
Toronto—7 King St , E , Toronto ?10. Ontario. Canada 
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Mow he is gone 

Chancellors come and go, but 
the loss uf Iain MacleocI 
deprives the Conservative parly 
of Its lx s't jxiblicist, and its 
most (‘fieriive radu.il Tt iix aiis 
e\eii rnon res|X)iisil)il>iy on Mi 
lli.ith's own siiouldi ts, and on 
Mi Maiidling's, pa^e 11 
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I.ETTERR 


Left (IS 


Immigration 

Sir —In yMur ailmirablr in»ic about the 
|x>ljcy o! the nev\ (iovernmeiu on the Jaw 
on immigration control (July iith) you 
malcr refereiict lo the n commendations 
made in th( ri |>ort Colour and Cittzeiwhifi 
•of w'Hich v\( wt le <.o-authors In your com¬ 
ment, you described onr proposals as 
“somclhinR not unlike the Tory sclu‘me ” 

As there appears to be bomt inisunder- 
sundinj; about vshat w'e were suj'i'esiing, we 
will be grateful if you could allow us a 
brief comment In introducing our recom¬ 
mendations w'e specifically distinguished our 
plans from those advanced by the (lonw*r- 
vatise party (page 752) Although we are 
prepared to agree that the time has come 
foi the assimilation of the aliens’ code and 
the practice on Commonwealth immigra¬ 
tion, we considi r it to be fundamental that 
changi should only be embarked upon afr< r 
consultation with the C>)mmonwealth 

It IS e()ually fundamental to our pn>po.sals 
that those whom wc decide to admit to the 
United Kingdom for settlement (a category 
which w'C would w"ish to see retained) are 
potential kiture citi7ens and that no unneces¬ 
sary obstacles or conditions that compromise 
their civil rights wall be laid upon them 
So far as it is possible to disentangle the 
pnrposals of the new Oov'ernmcni from their 
rhetoric, wc tlo not accept that the very 
stringent methods of maintaining checks 
upon must merit of iiesvcainers that now 
seem to be proposed are justified Apart 
from anything else, fhe numbers now being 
admitted iintler the policies of the Oosern- 
ment’s predecessois are so small as 10 be 
insigiiihcani But even granted las we do) 
that srmie system of admission on a t<*m- 
purary basis for short-term emplovineni— 
along the lines of curicnt practice foi 
aliens—is jusiihed, it is crucial iliat such 
a system should be employed jrositively, not 
restrictlvely 

Specihcally, we would wish to see the 
opfX>rtunities now only available to unskilled 
workers from the roiiiment of buropc to 
enter this country extended to C^>mmon- 
wealth citi/ens, especially thosi^ from the 
West Indies 

And, finally, if Britain ent< rs Europe, 
the jirefei'eiicc that will then be obtained 
by ciii/ens of the community under the 
free movement provisions of the Treaty of 
Rome, should be balanced by multilateral 
negotiations with Ciommonwealth countries 

As you lightly say, the essence of reform 
miis't lie in flexibility , and there is ample 
SLope for a^^tioiial reciprocal arrangements 
w'lth cot«y;ries both w'lthin and outside the 
O^mmonwealih. Reform need not neces¬ 
sarily i&ave the negalivL implications which 
the new GiyO'ernmcnt's pioponals carry 

yniip. fA^bfulIv 

Lnrt/inn, wT K J » Rosh and N Djakin 


Docks 

Sir— You referred (July 18th) lo future 
docks rationalisation, and observed . There 
are spme crying cases for closure—such as 
the moribund coal export harbours of South 
Waica—which could belp to settle the 
priorities of 'those involved with nNshaping 
the docks *’ 

According lo the Concise f)\ford Dic¬ 
tionary, ** moribund *’ means ** at the point 
of death ” 

This IS rathe r exaggerated language to 
de«>cribc a compact modern and virile 
group of ports in South Wales—Newport, 
Cardiff, Barry, Pori Talbot and 
Swansea—handling between them some 
Hj, inillion tons of inward and outward traf- 
hr, and showing a net surplus in the pro¬ 
cess, after allow'ing for depreciation and 
inreiesi charges 

Far from being “ moribund,’* the South 
Wales ports are really very much alive and 
sir< amliiK'd lo meet current and future 
shipping i«c|uin*menis 

J shoulil imagine that the owners of 
these ports—the British Transport Docks 
Board—would be pleased to bring you up 
to date on the facts—Yours faithfully, 
Cardiff W B J^^M^s 

As We Were Seeing 

Sir —In your issue of July you 

wrote “The soonei wi do away with 
subsidies, win (her <»f coal consiimi’rs or of 
lailway travellers, the Initir for our 
economic health “ It seems a pity that 30 
years later the (hivernrnent has still not 
realised this— Venirs faithfully. 

North Shieldi David J C^vshman 

Israel and Indochina 

SiH—Drs|)ii< aranccs lo the contrary 

i,\1i [’.ml VVciii'i I's letter, June 20th), there 
•tre tIeliniK le.isniis for Isiael not tt) be 
<li sc rietl by the United States, esen as 
liidnchina is alliissed to fall under com- 
iniinist eonticil It is in faci in the interest 
of iho.se Arab rei(iines which do not aim 
iiltiinarely to belong to a monolithic Arab 
empiii to keep Israel where it is Israel 
guarantees then eoiitinucd existence 

At the lime of the Balfour declaration the 
Britisli gosernment was moved to establish 
a national Jewish home less for reasons of 
morality or gratitude to VVei/matin than fur 
geopolitical purposes The British objeciise 
was to establish a wedge, dividing the 
potential Islamic empire into two parts The 
reasons which then operated to bring Israel 
into being may continue to guarantee sup¬ 
port for Its continued existence by the 
western powers and possibly also by Russia 
It IS hard to see how' east or west coulel 
benefit from the uncertainties inherent in the 
growth of a potentially great third [or 
fiiiinh, if China is counted) power. As 
Mr Wenger points out, the Arabs hast 
di lied communism a p.in-.Ar.ib empin 
would not belong to rhe eastern block 

Evitlence of Israel’s geopolitical im- 
poitance is ubli(|ur but available 'I'lie 
jilogev IS the substance of the vs edge NIoshe 
Sharett, Israel’s second prime ininister, was 
depoK'd whhin weeks of his piupusal to 
cede territory allaiE'iiig Egypt a land route 
to the fertile crescent and the Arabian 
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peninsula Shortly thercEftef oil' was 
“ discovered ” Jn the Negev by Aei 'simple 
device of unca'pping a wen (Hlatetz 1} which 
originally was arilled by the British during 
the war and t^ose existence had obviously 
been known. "Tne oil justified Ben-Gurion's 
insistence over the Negev's importance 
which to that point the Israelis were 
inclined not to take seriously. Certainly, no 
further .suggestions of territorial concessions 
of a land bridge to the Arabs Jhave been 
entertained. Its absence doubtless eauaed the 
United Arab Republic to spin 

Wirhout Israel as a wedge the inde¬ 
pendence of Iran, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Iraq cannot be protected. One 
imagines the Americans—and these 
countries themselves—rrcngni.se the point 
The stakes in the Middle East arc higher 
than III the Far East, where the co’nccrn 
is mainly os'er the maintenance of spheres 
of inHuenee and buffer /one.s. Lurnpe’s 
di [)(lull lice on .Arab oil merely reinforces 
the necessity <if keeping thi two mam 
Middle Fast regions apart —'Yours faithfully, 

.VIkiivii .Aim I k 

C'olumhia Vnivpryity, Srw York 

The Trouble in Italy 

Sir —^'oiir Romr corr<*sj)on<U*nt says (July 
iilh' that thr i^ov i rnmrni's “ ri^ht winit, 
composed of thr Social Democrats and 
various factions amoiie; the Christian 
Democrats, seems bent on sabotaging its 
reforms** This is simply wrong The reforms 
have been “sabotaged” by ihe economic 
inismanagemcnt cieated by the Socialists 

Ihe government deficit has risen from 
i,i*)3 billion lire in i^bb to billion lire 

Ml i9b(), and it is expected to rise again 
in U)7o 7 he ratio of the tleficit to the 
gross national product has risen from 14 b 
per edit in ipbli to '^04 p( r cent iii 1 (><><) 
.In the hrst six months of ujT" income from 
taxes has been 3*)^ billion lin less than 
expected, and this in nominal terms uiihout 
allowing for the subviaiuial iiu reave in 
prices 

To think of expanding public expenditutes 
today in order 10 get th<* eostlv reforms we 
need IS meaningless '1 he country cun t 
afford them, even if peoph ' bkt the 
Socialist rninisK'r for the budget. Signor 
Oiohtti, and the C’hnstian Dem<»crat 
minister of labour. Signor Donat C'atiiii, 
believe it can.” 'I'heir opiiuon does not prove 
much Signor Giolitii will got his place in 
history as the minister foi tht budget v^hu, 
in a previous centre-left coalition, sond 
against the Hvc-yiar plan he hmiself had 
presented to parliament, and Signor Donat 
Caitin with his violent CatholiciFm should 
be regarded as the Italian edition of Miss 
Bernadette Devlin Your Rome corn*s- 
pondeiu should know these things—Yours 
faithfully, Amomo Marpixo 

Home 

New Zealand and the EEC 

Sir —You lepori (July i8th;, ih.it the Xew 
/ealaiiders “ believe that Mr John Marshall, 
their deputy prime minisier, has made a 
real impact with these argumeiiis" I’m 
afraid that a New Xealander and an 
econmnivi I am loiifunnded wiih disbelief 
The New Zealand case for permanent pro¬ 
tection (read "lasting" 'for “permanent’ 
Vince Mr Marshall's press conference in 













Brussels), special treatment or guaranteed 
safeguai^s is based on some very dubious 
premises contained in the New Zealand 
Monetary and Economic Council’s latest 
report 

Three arguments are used by the council 
to support the claims for special treatment 
First, that trading relations between the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand have a 
history of mutual betieht and it would 
be manifestly unjust to terminate and 
dishonour these links No economic facts 
arc required to sustain this argument 
Secondly, 'that consumer benefits arc 
conferred on British housewii'cs which 
would otherwise make butter and cheese 
prices intolerable But what matters to 
British consumers are the net long-run gains 
(or losses) for all espenditure and not only 
one or two items in a food component of 
total expenditure which accounts fur about 
4s in the £ 

Thirdly, faced with disruption to the point 
of claimed disaster, the New Zealand 
economy has no alternative but to seek 
foreign aid at the doorstep of the EEC 
European administrators should, when con¬ 
sidering the living standards in their own 
agricultural sector, ujirii the dour a little 
to protect investment errors by “ the most 
efficient producers of dairy products 'in the 
world ” 

My disbelief is confirmed when it comes 
to criticising the EEC's common agricultural 
policy for excessive world production while 
at the same time being unprepared to make 
adequate structural changes in agriculture 
and then to request access should the Cap 
be marginally adjusted 

Perhaps Mr Marshall has made an impact 
in the diplomacy of bargaining but certainly 
not in solving problems of economic produc¬ 
tion, distribution and consumei welfare — 
Yours faithfully, K A '1 ucklk 

Jjondiin, H'C^ 

American Medicine 

Sir —In your article " .Socialised medicine 
joins the establishment " (June 27th) you 
have correctly pointed out the major impedi¬ 
ment to adequate medical care 111 America, 
namely the lack of an aderjuate supply of 
doctors This shortage has been caused, I 
believe, by our professional union of doctors, 
the American Medical Association, which 
has jicrsisted in confusing “ technically 
efficient ” doctors with “ economically 
efficient ” ones (A Rolls-Royce is technically 
a very efficient automobile, but if all autos 
had to comply with Rolls-Royce standards 
the tconomic efficiency of such cars as a 
VW would be lost for ever.) The AMA 
has done this partly nut of having deceived 
Itself and partly in its attempt to keep the 
jjricc of doctors’ .services very high The 
public has .suffered from it 

I have no objection against nationwide 
health insurance schemes, if only equally 
strong measures would be taken to increase 
the .supply of doctors to carry out the 
extension of nlFdical services. Perhaps the 
government should speed the increase in 
the number of medical schools and certify 
doctors Itself, rather than allow a union 
to do this and therewith control the supply 
of so vita) a service.—Yours faithfully, 

Daniel A McGowan 
SusqUekttllma University, Pennsylvania 


The War That Meedn't Start 

Sir—I f po*litical commentators wish to be 
taken seriously, or at least regarded as 
responsible, they should avoid a manner 
w'hich implies that they are wholly sujierior 
—intellectually, morally, commonsensically 
—to the political leaders they are discussing 
and preaching at For this generally means 
that they are unable to understand the 
jwliticians’ dilemmas, and hence to diow 
a way out of them. Anyone who knows both 
The Economist’s staff, with respedt, and the 
Israeli civil and military leaders (I kn'ow 
both) would hardly accept the assumption of 
The Economist's superiority any more than 
the assertion on which your leading article 
(July 1 ith) rests “ The Arab leaders, above 
all President Nasser, who strive to get back 
the land conquered in 1967, do so not as a 
prelude to extinguishing Israel but as a 
prelude, they hope, to forgetting about 
Israel ” 

It would be deligh'rful if this were 
true Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
whatsoever to support this thesis, except 
wishful thinking on The Economist's J3art. 
Moreover, there is a good deal of evidence 
jioiniing the other way, that the Arab 
leaders are jxilitically committed to Israel’s 
destruction and have no incentive to aban¬ 
don this commitment so long as the balance 
of world power seems hopeful for them 
This follows logically from the Arab position 
adopted ever since the Mandate was granted 
Whatever one may think of K, there has been 
no overriding reason during the past three 
years to convince them that they should 
radically change it, as you suggest they have 
already done The Israelis would need 
a good deal more convincing; if you have no 
better aigumeivts to do this, you will not 
really make things better by shouting and 
upbraiding Thiv is simply not the way 
things work 111 real life —Yours faithfully, 
London, NW11 Aiirlu Sherman 

The Saudis’ Oil Port 

Sir—Y ou refer (June 27th) to the Saudi 
“ Red Sea port, Ras Tanura.” I have lived 
within an hour’s drive of Ras Tanura for 
some 13 years and visit the area often We 
call the body of water adjacent to Ras 
Tanura the “Arabian Gulf’’, it is also 
sometimes referred to as the “ Persian Gulf." 
However, this is the first time I have heard 
It called the “ Red Sea ’’—Yours faithfully, 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia E Myrl Squyres 

Ulster 

Sir —In a time of violence, accusation and 
counter-accusation, and apparent impotence, 
if not hopelessness, among those who alone 
would have the political power to act upon 
a new initiative, your article (“ Who Cares 
about Ulster ? ’’ July 4th) well illustrates— 
and will exacerbate—feelings of contempt 
for and 'impatience with the Northern Ire¬ 
land dilemma. Such an attitude is under¬ 
standable and, to an extent which we here 
fully realise, justifiable. 

It can be argued that only a few principles 
embodied jn two Acts 'of Parliament impose 
upon a Biitish ^vernment and a British 
people any cbliglTion to manifest concern. 
On the evidence it could be argued that 


the principles, the Acts, the concern, friend¬ 
ship, energy and money deserve revocation 
It could likewise be argued on demonstrable 
grounds that since (he sub-state of Northern 
Ireland was creaited in 1920, successive 
Britidi governments have tolerated and 
supported a political structure wholly 
unacceptable in democratic principle or 
practice, while affording it the minimum 
economic support to remain viable. There 
are those who Will claum thait impa'tience 
and contem'pt for Northern Ireland have 
always directed British policy towards the 
province 

However all such considerations are now 
temporarily beside the point. Immediate 
decisions mu.st be made, and preferably 
made public, on measures to end 'the activi¬ 
ties and spiritual contagion of ffie mutually 
destructive armed revolutionaries amongst 
us. But a long-term solution, acceptable 
both to other exasperated British taxpayera 
and to the people of Northern Ireland, can 
only be achieved by a political initiative 
aimed at a democratic politioal sdlution 
within Northern Ireland 

On his visit Mr Maudling met and talked 
only with elected representatives of factions 
which are, and have been for months, m 
dea'dl'Ock It is always to be 'hoped thait an 
initiative will emerge to generate 'the poten¬ 
tial for action, but no such pro^icct was 
announced Nor has rt since been 
announced 

We in the Alliance party are far from 
bemg arrogant enough to assume that we 
alone have all the answers But we have 
taken the primary initiatlive and undertaken 
the essential political spadework There can 
be n'o doubt 'that '(he eventual answer can 
only be provided by the Northern Irish 
people Any other political initiative, 
whether from Westminster or Stormont, 
directed at the post-revolutionary situation, 
must be taken now, and not postponed for 
some fanciful “ return to normalcy ’’—Yours 
faithfully. An I HON V Cowdy 

Alliance Party of Northern Ireland 

Belfast 
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Every quarter, 62 reviewa cover lao countrica 

Egypt (UAR) Sudan 

What are the economic realities 
behind Egypt's continuing conflict 
with Israel ? How sustainable is the 
conttict without complete subservi¬ 
ence to Russia ? What are the econ¬ 
omic implications of Sudan's sharp 
swing to the left, with the wholesale 
nationalisations of May-June ? The 
ElU's 2nd quarter review of Egypt, 
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Our 31*3% dividend 
for Building Societies 

31-3 "o of our readers invest in building 
societies. As against the national average of 
17-8 "o, and higher also than any other quality 
Sunday. Which is quite a handsome bonus. 

And you can reach our li million ABCl 
readers for only 2-22d per thousand, a lower 
cost than any other quality Sunday. 

Invest with us and they’ll invest with you. 

Sources Tergei Group Index C BMR6 1969 NRS Jan-Dec 1969 

Reach the rich with die 
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(ufl» rtcrU tttry day? Or btggtr?^ 


Certainly, ceitairily, we can 
well underata^id your sometimes 
not flying Swissair. 



O NCE UPON a time flying 
was an adventure. Those 
days are gone. 

Nowadays planes move as 
regularly as trains. And the 
air routes span the globe some¬ 
thing like a railway network. 

But planes fly through the 
air—one thing that distin¬ 
guishes them from trains. And 
another thing: all airlines op¬ 
erate from some home base or home 
airport. Their route network (Swiss¬ 
air’s mcluded) is not really a network, 
but more like a tree, a star, a plant, 
reaching out from some centre across 
countries and continents. 

Take another look at our sketch. 
This star-shaped route system 
(unlike a railway network) is the 
reason why you can't fly Swissair 
direct, say, from Oslo to Mancbestei^ 
from Bombay to Johannesburg, frdm 




This IS the Swissair route network It looks like other airlines' 
networks But somehow isn't Read why here 


• Bui there's another side to the story. 
Since fach airline's route network 
is uni^Ui, special, in fact downright 
individual, our Swissair system also 
intludes some particulariy attrac¬ 
tive hops, guile as pleasing as the 
competition can offer. Flying titbits, 
you might say. Destination dainties 
These we're proud of Just check 
a few of our non-stop flights 


Helsinki to Moscow, or from Rio to 
New York. Even though we do fly to 
all those destinations. That is to say, 
you can fly Swissair, but only by way 
of some junction point. (Via Athens, 
for example; via Switzerland, ob¬ 
viously—a most delightful detour, 
but never mind that just now...) 

Which of course is why some¬ 
times you may not happen to fly 
Swissgir. No sense in our denying 
that. 


Tttkyo 

Mmila 

Athens 

Bangkok 

Litton 

New York 

Rio de Janeiro 

Dakar 

Bombay 

Athens 

Rotterdam 

Manchester 

Qefteva 

Bombay 
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Casablanca 

Malaga 

Beirut 

Teheran 

Abidjan 

Monrovia 

Hongkong 

Tokyo 

Douala 

Geneva 

Santu^o de Chile 
Buenos Atres 
Singapore 
Colombo 
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In short, some things that other 
' companies offer, we can’t. And lots 
,-of things we offer, the others can’t. 

, k^ve Ai big little difference. 


Yours Swissair 
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CITY LIVERY COMPANY 

REQUIRE 

Investments in the City of London 
up to £500,000 


INSTITUTIONAL CLIENTS 

URGENTLY REQUIRE 

Office Buildings in London and 
Provincial Cities up to £4,O0O,OOO 

Prime Industrial Investment up to 
£500,000 in Growth Area 

Multiple Shop Investment up to 

£ 200,000 

Short Leaseholds in London Area up 
o £200,000 


I HAMPTON & SONS I 


6, ARLINGTON STREET. ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
01-493 8222 Telex 25341 




People who know about creative designing and careful planning and thorough testing and 



are the same people whose experience of materials handling in industry has shown 



Buy a Lansing Bagnall and you get the whole works 






Europe's iftrgest maker of electric life trucks ^ 

Lansing Bagnall Limited Basingstoke* Hampshire Tel Basingstoke 3x31 

Rent or buy from Sales and service depots throughout the British Isles. Subsidiaries 
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Now he is gone 


Iain Madeod is not irreplaceable. But to the Conservative 
party now he certainly looks almost impossible to replace. 
That this shoukl be so, that his death on Monday night 
should have come as such a staggering blow to the Heath 
Government, would have been almost inconceivable even 
six weeks ago. The Conservative party and the electorate 
then had their eyes fixed on Mr Heath himself and on how 
his campaign was going or not going; and bravely and 
confidently though lain Madeod was campaigning too, 
using all the proiessional skills he had made his own, he 
did not seem crucial to Mr Heath’s chances of success. 
He was likely to be Mr Heath’s Chancellor and he had 
prepared himself assiduously for that job, but there were 
those who doubted whether he would be the best choice. 
That his death shtuld have been such a blow was, of 
course, entirely inconceivable six years ago when Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home was running, not wholly unsuccessfully, a 
Tory government from which Madeod had excluded 
him^lf. For all Iain Macleod’s talents, his qualities and 
his services, it was orly at the very last, when the fibre of 
the Heath Government had become apparent, that he was 
seen to have the full political stature and reputation in 
which he died. 

For at heart he was a man oi government. He had the 
voice, the wit and the natural combativencss which were 
envied by men whose «ast of mind, to the left and to the 
right of him, was simply to harry all governments. He 
could harry with the best, but it did not satisfy him. 
Opposition delighted hal of his mind, and bored the other 
hdf stiff. It was the essential process of policy-making and 
political persuasion, conducted from the centre of a 
governing pany, that fasenated him and for which he had 
fitted himself. It was foi this, and not just for a great 
department, that he had worked. There was an evident 
shortage of men of such caibre in the Heath cabinet when 
it was fonned. That was vriy Macleod’s critics in the City 
and even on the right wing of the party were relieved to 
see him actually at the Teasury. For the Conservative 
party at large it was enoughto know that a man with such 
a relish for the fight was here, committed to bring in 
the Tory policies that matered. Sir Alec could be in 


charge of foreign policy, Mr Maudling could cope with 
riots and marches in Ulster and using troops in the docks 
and whatever else the Home Office threw up, and 
all the others could be technocrats and specialists if they 
wished. Time would bring oi\ the real politicians among 
them. There was no need to worry unduly while Iain 
Macleod’s political nous was on tap until the next 
generation established itself. That comfort is gone. 
Naturally, Chancellors can always be replaced. There is 
usually a Goschen somewhere ; Mr Roy Jenkins was not 
even in Mr Wilson’s cabinet in 1964. It is the old political 
head that cannot be replaced in a hurry. 

This is a particular blow to his party ; it is also a loss 
to British public life. For Madeod never had the oppor¬ 
tunity, the moment of destiny, in which to display all 
his gifts. In his first decade in government, in the 1950s, 
he sprang almost blithely from department to department, 
beginning with the then unfashionable ones, health and 
labour (and standing up tp the London busmen’s strike 
in 1958), where his polides were not particularly 
innovatory but where he conducted himself in keeping with 
the ideas of Rab Butler’s young men and the One Nation 
group. When Mr Macmillan gave him the Colonial Office 
in 1959 he pursued willingly and vigorously the policy of 
the wind of change in Africa. This was where he came 
up against Lord Salisbury and the Tory right, as anyone 
who professed his views of the brotherhood of man (which 
emerged again over immigration and yet again in the row 
over the Kenyan Asians) was bound to do. Lord Salisbury’s 
phrase about him, “ too clever by half,” was thought to 
have destroyed Madeod as a potential prime minister. 
There was something in it, but there was something more 
besides. 

For Madeod was the first, well before Maudling and 
long before Heath, of the new Tory men of 1950, the 
postwar men, the classless men, to be considered a serious 
contender for the prime ministership. In part this was Mr 
Macmillan’s doing, making Madeod leader of the 
Commons and chairman of the party, and it was not 
done on a whim. What was galling was that when the 
moment of decision actually came in 1963 Mr Macmillan 






was found to be beckoning clsewhdre, to Lord Hailsham 
and Lord Home. Even so, at the start of the 1960s, his 
second decade, Macleod had become the fnmt-runner of 
his generation, and even in the Conservative party of that 
time he had probably been condemned, thereby, to be 
the hrst to be cut down It did not help at all that for 
most of the time his ringcraft had to be exercised in making 
the best of a series of by-election reverses, and that his 
moment of destiny as party chairman was ushered in by 
the misdemeanours of Mr Profumo. Yet Macleod believed, 
and enjoyed believing, that he was at the centre of 
affairs, with a great patron, and in a party that was 
steadily transforming itself as he wished it to do. 

The shock was the greater when he understood that he 
had been excluded by the magic circle, as he called it, 
from the greatest of decisions, and that the choice had 
gone against Mr Butler who, after all, had been his first 
patron and the first of the modernisers. So Macleod and Mr 
Powell, that other romantic, refused to serve under Sir Alec. 
The remainder of the 1960s had to be spent in journalism 
and m opposition. He was nowhere near a contender for the 
leadership when his generation first really contested it, 
in 1965, Those who assess the long, wearying and nearly 
unsuccessful struggle of Mr Heath to lead a party of 
change, a classless party and all the rest in the later 1960s 
should do so remembering the fate of Iain Macleod before 
him. It may even be true that it was Macleod whom the 
Con.servaUvcs w'ere instinctively seeking to take on Mi 
Wilson in 1965, and voted for Mr Heath because he 
seemed to have the same qualities and a more loyal record. 
What Macleod had, and neither Mr Heath nor Mr 
Maudling nor anyone else on the front bench has yet 
acquired, was the complete equipment of the modem politi¬ 
cal persuader. He had become the best platform orator, by 
a mile, in the country. He had developed a distinctive, 
trenchant television style. He had been from the outset, 
when he first took on Aneurin Bevan, a determined 
debater, and he improved. He did not court the press, 
but he lived with it and generally trusted it, and generally 
it did not let him down. None of this happened by chance, 
any more than it happened by chance for Mr Wilson in 
his palmy day.s. Both simply believed in communication. 

Those Conservatives who do not doubt the ability of 
the Heath Government to take firm decisions but who 
fear for its collective ability to win the political battle 
and the public argument thereafter have most cause to 
mourn Iain Macleod now He never saw himself as being 
above any battle , he wa.s content to live by the sword in 
the Hou.se of Commons and, if necessary, to perish by the 
.sword there ; he knew that the way to run a party is to 
persuade it that it need never be at a loss in claiming to 
have had the better of the argument. So he was what 
every Conservative chairman and worker and local 
contributor would wish to be • inescapably middle 
class and middle brow, an in.stinctive fighter, and 
with all answers. When his voice rang out at 

party conferences, when his timing was impeccable, when 
he was not in too great pain and his eyesight had not 
let him down, the forces of Conservatism, moral and 
visible, present and to come could seem irresistible. It was 
a pi^cious talent. If Iain Macleod had lived and Britain 
had negotiated its way into the European Economic 
CornMflnity, then his real moment of destiny, the nme 


when all his politicail skill would have.beeja c^ied in play, 
would have arrived. Mr Hea^-has dpthority ; 

Sir Alec has always had respet^^ifift-MlW^Wg ba>lwa)fe 
been intelligent. But when the-^^ *coni&;iprtthls ^vm- 
ment to stand up and declare itself, the &.nrdpi^an cause 
will be put the worse to the,patty and ’Couhtty 

because Macleod vyill not be putting it. 

There is another gap. Iain Macleod spoke always with 
a contemporary voice. This was partly good luck: the 
chance that he came so late to politics. He once wrote; 
“ I played no part at all in politics until the war was nearly 
over, and I rarely felt myself intellectually or emotionally 
involved in the political issues of the 1930s.” This was 
an inestimable advantage in British politics even a.s late 
as the 1960s. It was why he began one up on most Labour 
opponents. But from the beginning Macleod identificid 
himself, of intent, as being on the liberal wing of the 
Conservative party, especially on social policies. This was a 
matter of conviction, and it was bred in tht bone. So it was 
always easier for liberal-minded Conservatives to speak 
out when they knew that Macleod’s artillery was there 
behind them to dismay the enemy. There arc many 
liberal-minded men left in the Conservative party without 
him, Mr Heath and Mr Maudling themsdves among 
them. But without Iain Macleod, and alto without Lord 
Boyle in active politics, there is a sense of weakening in the 
radical Tory ranks, not in the cabinet but down where the 
Powcllitcs and near-Powellites are waiting. It ought to be 
an opportunity for Mr Maudling, in particular, to 
identify himself, and be seen to be identified, with those 
cau.ses which he has always upheld. The left-of-centre 
Tories arc now painfully in need of a bader. 


The Conservative party is not short of Chancellors or 
possible Chancellors. But there is no ebubt that Mr Heath 
himself must now be even more personally involved in 
the passage of the Tory economic measures, and especially 
the tax changes, than when he had Macleod to carry the 
heat and burden of the day. But he cannot do it all. Some 
years ago, when it seemed that no tossible shadow Chan¬ 
cellor, not Macleod, not Mr Mauiling, not Mr Barber, 
quite came up to the party’s cxpectitions, it was suggested 
to Mr Heath that he should be hit own Chancellor The 
idea was not thought much of tien, and Mr Wilson’s 
brief pretence that he was running economic policy him¬ 
self was a further count againsi it in Tory eyes. The 
Treasury needs a man of indcpenicnt judgment. 

Mr Heath, in making up his mild, will have remembered 
that not so very long ago no shor* list foi* No. 11 Downing 
Street could have been drawn up without the names 
of EntK:h Powell and EdwaM Boyle on it What 
their thoughts may be today is oie test of political acumen. 
But Iain Macleod ran the courtc. He was a professional. 
If ambition never deserted hin, he seldom compromised 
because of it. He understood acutely the people in his 
party, and in the country, t]fat he repraented. He did 
not despise what they wanted/ But he missed few chances 
of persuading them that thqc might want something a 
little better. He learned th» from Rab Butler. He was 
still hopeful of them when tlty made life most difficult for 
him. There are too few at tie top of the Tory party who 
hear their voice right now heis gone. 



If they won't listen 


The one flaw in Sir Alac's argument for selling those arms to South Africa is 
theit he can't afford to ignore the people who won't give him a hearing 


Sir Alec Douglaf-Home’s attempt to tell aims to South 
Africa has led him straight into those quicksands 
which lie in wait for men who think that perauanon can 
cut through emotions. He has made a re^ctable enough 
case, in terms of British interests, for limited naval 
coK>peration with South Africa. He has gone to some 
lengths to argue that this will not damage the legitimate 
interests of other Africans with whom Britain has no 
quarrel. Yet he has had his proposal rejected by most of 
his African critics, and by many of his British ones, 
virtually out of hand. They have not jumped on a major 
hole in his argument, or shown that he has got the facts 
significantly wrong. Their detestation of South Africa 
is so great that they are just not operating on that level. 
It is enough for them to Ik against apartheid to be against 
any dealing with South Africa ; that is where it begins 
and'ends. In this situation there are only two things the 
Government can do. One is to say that, if its opponents 
are not open to argument, it proposes to ignore them. 
The other is to recognise that in certain circumstances 
their unwillingness to listen could make them too 
dangerous to ignore. That would mean letting the deaf 
ear win the argument ; but sometimes it has to be done. 

Certainly Sir Alec’s performance in the Conunons 
on Monday added nothing to his persuasiveness. The fact 
that he called Mr Wilson “ prime minuter ” on Monday, 
and Tanzania “ Tanganyika ” on Wednesday, may not be 
particularly important ; he has never had the gift of an 
obedient tongue, and after all this was his brat real exposure 
to fire as a minister for six years. The fact that he has 
plainly had to hesitate about the whole thing matters a 
good deal more. It is clear that the Government had 
underestimated the hostility of the black Africaiu, and 
indeed the suspiciousness of South Africa ; it has suddenly 
found itself wondering whether it is about to make enemies 
of the one without even getting the arms order fremt the 
other. If it is to avoid that worst of all results it will have 
to be quite clear what it is after, measure the price it 
may have to pay, and decide whether it is worth it. 

The trouble is that the argument is being ccmducted 
as if the central issue were South Africa. It h not: the 
central issue is the Soviet Union, and the entry of Soviet 
naval power into the Indian Ocean and the south Atlantic. 
Three years ago—^sce page 26—the only naval force in 
the wateni between Africa and Singapore except those of 
the coastal countries was a British one. Three years from 
now, if things go wrong, it could be a Rusnan one. That 
is‘the major chtmge in the situation since Mr Wilson 
cut off the supply of British arms to South Africa in 1964. 
The sword which is thus suspended over the very large 
number of merchant ships that come to Europe around 
the Cape each year—^including those which bring Europe 
most of its oii-7-cannot be wished out of existence. Np 
doubt the deci^non to internee with western flipping is 


not one that the Russian government would take lightly. 
Nor would it be in the Atlwtic ; but not one of the people 
who are saying that the risk should be taken in the Indian 
Ocean has said that they would take a similar risk in 
the Atlantic, There is a strong case for saying that the 
same precautions—which include planes to watch the 
Russians, and warships to fight them if they choose to 
fight—riiould be taken in both oceans. The only difference 
is that the United States, which does a la^e part of the 
job in the Adantic, is unwilling to take bn the Indian 
Ocean as well ; and no European power except Britain 
seems ready to try. 

Where South Africa comes into the argument is in 
Britain’s responsibility for middng sure that getting South 
Africa’s help against the Russians does not mean helping 
it against its own black population. The one good, ^ing 
about Sir Alec’s statement on Monday %vas that he made 
it seem likely that the arms the Government is willing to 
sell are confined to the rock-bottom list of naval weaporu 
this paper suggested on July 4th. Of courae, it is possible 
to think of tmlikely circumstances in which any ^ these 
weapons might be used against an African rebellion. The 
frigates could bombard the shore if the guerrillas 
courteously decided to conduct their operations there 
instead of from the hills. The sea-to-air missUes might 
shoot them down if they flew in over the sea. 
The enormously complicated radars on the Nimrods 
might try to pick out a rebel behind a bush instead of 
the submarine under water they arc built for. The answer 
is that these possible uses are so marginal that they are 
almost irrelevant ; it takes only a little more quibbling to 
argue that a nuclear warhead could be used by pc^cemen 
to clear the streets of bower boys. 

The weapons this debate is about are expensive pieces 
of specialised equipment. You do not buy a. computer to 
add up the shopping-bill, though it could do it. You biiy 
paper and pencil ; and South Africa makes die military 
equivalent of that for itself, or buys it elsewhdte than m 
Britain, and Britain is apparently not offering it anyway. 
The one ground on whi^ the black African states might 
reasonably object to a British sale of naval equipment 
would be the belief that they might get involved in a sea 
war with South Africa. But that is very unlikely to happen 
unless they themselves decide to launch, or support, an 
attack across South Africa’s borders ; and it is no more 
Britain’s business to make it easier for them to do. that 
than it is to make the enforcing of apartheid easier. 

There is just as much unr^ity in the argument that 
selling any kind of arms %o South Africa, even arms 
im^vant to apartheid, means condoning its racial system. 
The arms which Britain supplied to Russia in the second 
world war, for use against die common adversary erf the 
time, implied no af^iroyal of communism. The cmly 
common interest of Britain and South Africa that 



could br read into the sale of these arms would 
be the shared desire not to let Russia bccomt*^ the 
dominant naval power in the Indian Ocean. No 
question of taking sides in Africa itself is involved. After 
all, several black African countries are clipped with 
Briti.sh arms ; nobody has suggested that this means that 
Britain has taken their side against South Africa. Yet this 
week President Obotc of Uganda and others have gone 
on talking about taking sides. The likeliest explanation 
Ls that they have not really examined the British case ; 
quite possibly, that they have no intention of examining it. 

Yet it is just this which puts Mr Heath and Sir Alec 
in their dilemma. The flat hostility of most African states 
has to be taken into account precisely because the hatred 
of South Africa which lies behind it makes thc.se countries 
highly explosive. The danger is not that Tanzania might 
walk out of the Commonwealth. It is by no means clear 
(sec page 25) that anybody else would ; and it has 
to be said that President Nyerere, by turning a blind eye 
to a regime in Zanzibar which is just as racialist and even 
more brutal than the one in South Africa, has made 
Tanzania a dispensable member of the Commonwealth. 
The threat of economic retaliation is no more formidable. 
Some British firms which can probably expect to be 
nationalised anyway some time in the next few years might 
find the chopper dropping on them a bit earlier than they 
thought. But the only things Britain really needs from 
black Africa—the commodities like Zambia’s copper— 
arc sold on the world market in a way which makes it 
almost impossible to withhold them from Britain. The 
fact that the black Commonwealth countries between them 
do as much trade with Britain as South Africa does 
means very little in view of the difficulty they would have 
in oiganising anything like an embargo. 

The one real danger is that some African countries 
might retaliate by offering naval bases in Africa to the 
Russians. To do so they would have to change the practice 


of the Organisation of African Uitity, which opphses 
foreign ba^s on the territory of mcnil^r-statcs. They 
would probably gain little from this except the fMcasure 
of getting their own back on Britain ; the present didUte 
of foreign bases reflects the Africans’ realintion that -by 
and large foreigners. in uniform spell no good for thm. 
Bill they might do it for all that. Of course,'the Ru^ans 
might not interested. They seem to have no higher 
an opinion of the stability of most African governments 
than the west does, and anyway they generally provide 
their warships with food and fuel from their own suppiv 
ships at sea. But if the offer were made, and accepted, 
the consequences would have to be faced. The advantages 
to Britain of naval co-operation with South Africa would 
be at least partly cancelled out by the extra flexibility 
these African bases would give to the Soviet navy. 

The Government’s job is to make up its mind what the 
chances are that the Africans will choose this form of 
revenge ; and what effect it will have on the balance of 
naval power around the Cape if they do. The issue would 
be decided if the United States came out against any sale 
of British arms to South Africa. It has not done so yet; 
the State Department’s refusal on Wednesday to “ asso¬ 
ciate ” itself with the idea is just a formula for avoiding 
trouble. The signs are that the Americans share Britain’s 
views about the problem of the Indian Ocean, but arc not 
going to say so because they sec no point in standing by 
Britain’s side while the mud is being chucked about. But the 
American vote will have to be delivered : this is a question 
not just of Britain’s maritime strategy but of the west’s 
as a whole. The eventual decision will be taken on a pretty 
tight calculation of where the advantage lies. Maybe the 
spread of Russian naval power, which many people have 
still not fully grasped, will point to Sir Alec going ahead. 
But before he does he has to be sure in his own mind that 
he has got the measure of what a furious black Africa 
might do in reply. 



Here we go again 

The bargaining spirit is alive and well in Brussels, all right, as Mr Barber found 
this week, but where's the urge to make a community? 


The real talking on Britain’s application to join the 
European Economic Community began this week in the 
spirit that could be predicted. There is every reason to 
think that it is the spirit in which it will continue. And a 
prettv moderate spirit it is. The veterans of the 1961-63 
talks are already beginning to feel that they have been there 
before. It is a gloomy precedent. 

.Not that this time anyone expects a thunderous and 
.sudden veto from Paris Even if President Pompidou’s 
ideas were not slightly diffeient from President de Gaulle’s, 
the British are hardly likely to offer the excuse for a v 4 t 0 
they offered befon*. It was Sir Alec Ifouglas-Home as 
Foreign S<*rt-elary who permitted, or at least failed to 
prevent, Mpt^Iacmillan’s mLscalculations at Rambouillct 
and Nassa^at'tdfo end of'1962; Mr Heath was the prinfMl- 


pal victim. Both men have had their Angers burned, and 
have caught the point. Yet it is clear enough that, though 
the French are not opposed to British entry in principle, 
they are not going to lean over an inch to make it any 
easier. The EEC’s common agricultural policy being 
peculiarly favourable to France, the French government 
will do its damnedest to minimise any concessions or excep¬ 
tions that might make it less unfavourable to Britain. This 
is a perfectly sensible way of defending national self- 
interest, but it is no way of creating a community. 

It also involves a certain hypocrisy. Who would guess, 
if he did not happen to remember, that when France 
devalued in 1969 it very sensibly sought a two-year relief 
from strict application of the agricultural policy, to prevent 
a sudden rise in domestic food prices ? Who would guess. 



hearing French insistence that Britain’s, or New Zealand’s, 
difficulties must be met by transitional solutions, not perma¬ 
nent ones, that France’s overseas departments of R^unitm 
and Guadeloupe—quite rightly—have permanent, privi¬ 
leged access to the communit/s market for sugar? The 
danger here is that, as the talks progress, the British—more 
exactly the British public—may start to feel that the 
community is one with first-class and second-class citizens, 
one in which the newcomers are to be screwed for the 
benefit of the old hands; and that, in that case, they would 
sooner stay away. 

The other danger—and it was as apparent when Mr 
Barber was in Brussek on Tuesday as it has been in the 
EEC’s internal discussions over the past year—is that the 
community is still divided within itseLF, broadly, though not 
invariably, on the lines of France against the rest. This 
leads to long delay, as it did on Tuesday, when the 
community’s six ministers spent most of the day compro¬ 
mising not with Britain but with each other. The appoint¬ 
ment of a single community negotiator—the chairman, for 
the time being, of the council of ministers—has not meant 
that there is the single community position there is supposed 
to be. There is also the risk that the British negotiators 
will be tempted to exploit the divisions on the other side 
of the table, a tactic which might bring short-run advanta¬ 
ges but would increase the chance of final failure. 

It is precisely their fear of this that has caused the French 
to be most insistent that the community must speak with 
one voice, not six; that Britain is negotiating with the 
community as such, not with the member states. This 
attitude should be welcomed, though it caused some dismay 
in Whitehall earlier this year, when it seemed likely that 
the community's one voice would be that of the European 
commission, which the Foreign Office suspected would 
turn out to be more of a messenger boy than a negotiator. 
Tuesdav's meeting has in fact brought the commission 
more into the picture: it, rather than the working groups 
of national officials, as proposed by Mr Barber, will do 
most of the “ fact-finding ”—in conjunction with British 
officials—that he was asking for. 

This is a good result. As anyone who has studied the 


Labour government’s white paper on the costs of joining 
the EEC will know, there are facts and facts—many of 
them amounting to no more than a range of guesses 
inspired by what looked all too like ill-concealed 
prejudices. The commission’s officials are better qualified, 
because that is their job, to study the statistics of the 
dairy and sugar markets than any group of national 
officials would be. They arc also likely to be rather less 
open to national biases. If Mr Barber’s aim really was to 
find out facts, not to negotiate about them, as the French 
feared, then the satisfaction he expressed at the end of 
Tuesday’s meeting should have been perfectly genuine. 

Yet that does not make the whote exercire very much 
more cheerful. Tuesday’s meeting was one in the now 
well-worn tradition ctf the EEC: a haggling session, no 
different in principle from the h a gg lin g that goes on, say, 
at meetings of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. This is a perfectly reputable way of doing business: 
it can lead to some happy results and to some eminently 
successful joint enterprises. But it is one in which ultimate 
aims, the notion of a shared purpose and a common destiny 
that ought to be true of a community, are apt to count 
for less than they should, and the permissible girth of 
imported kangaroo tails for more. If the negodators are 
going to carry on the way they have begun, they will make 
their task hai^er and slower than it could have been. They 
vrill also ensure, as anyone docs who keeps his eyes firmly 
fixed on the ground, that the many nvolchills before them 
appear much more mountainous than in reality they arc. 

Mr Barber has already given one warning of trouble 
ahead : the British Government, he said, could not at thb 
stage accept the conununity’s stipulation that all of Britain’s 
problems must be solved through transitional measures 
rather than changes in the rules. This is not just any old 
part of the community’s negotiating position : it is, the 
community’s spokesman, Mr Harmd, said, at the formal 
start of the talks last month, “ the principle that must 
necessarily govern the negotiation.” That form of words 
could have been penned by a Frenchman. It may be on 
this issue, possibly as it relates to New Zealand, that the 
first major clash of the talks will come in the autumn. 


Peace is cheaper, comrade 


Mr Kosygin wants a quiet Europe because, like everyone else, he has got to 
save money somewhere 

When Herr Walter Scheel, west Germany’s foreign 
minister, sits down at the table with his Russian hosts on 
Monday he will probably find them in a subdued mood. 

Their attention will be liable to wander from the matter 
in hand, the proposed Russo-German treaty on a mutual 
nmunciation of force. He should not be put out by this, 
or by the fact that the Russian press has barely said a word 
in the past few weeks about his visit. The draft treaty may 
be unpalatable to west Germany’s own Christian Democrat 
opposition. But the Russians like it and see it as a contribu¬ 
tion to keeping' things as they are in Eun^, including 
their own grip on its eastern half. And they certainly prefer 


to negotiate with Herr Scheel than with some fire-eater 
from Herr Franz-Josef Strauss’s stable. 

None of Russia’s leaders has much reason to feel 
unhappy about the present situation in Europe. It is a 
relatively stable area with clear demarcation lines, yet full 
of diplomatic possibilities which Russia’s continuing 
campaign for a European security conference is exploiting. 
The rituation in Czedioslovadtia admittedly remains an 
embarrassment for the Soviet leaders, but it is one that they 
have learnt to five with. On the credit side, Rumania, after 
signing its friendship treaty with Russia earlier this month, 
appears to have moved slightly closer to its fellow members 



of the Warsaw pact. 

It is when they look towards the Middle East and Asia, 
or inwards into their own country, that Russia’s leaders 
have rcaacm to feel troubled. It is true that their involve¬ 
ment in the Arab world has so far been an adi^ture excit¬ 
ing enough to waarm the hearts of millions Russians in 
Moscow and the provinces .(especially the provinces) who 
rejoice at the sight of a kind of Russian pro-ctmsul on the 
Nile and the presence of a Russian fleet in Alexandria. 
The only immediate trouble is that this power-play games¬ 
manship is costing Russia a lot of money. There is also the 
expensive aid to North Vietnam u> consider—and the aid 
to Cuba. Last but by no means least, there is the costly 
state of military preparedness on the Sino-Soviet border. 

A decade ago, har^y any of those involvements existed. 
Today they have become increasingly heavy burdens on 
the Soviet economy. It may not be able to sustain the cost 
of an expansionist foreign policy, which requires a huge 
programme of military and naval spending, and at the 
same time fulfil the other two major aims of the past 
decade: the closing of the technological gap between 
Russia and the west, and the modernisation of agriculture, 
which has been the Achilles’ heel of the economy ever since 
Stalin collectivised it. These aims are politically important 
and intimately connected: on their re^isation depends the 
achievement of tolerable living standards for Russia’s 
expanding population and, ultimately, Russia’s survival 
as a great power. 


A fast-growing economy might have no difficulty in 
supporting this kind ctf multiple burden. The Russians 
themselves admit that theirs is in no position to do so. 
Russia’s gross national product is just not growing fast 
enough. And so it becomes a question of priorities, of the 
best allocation of available resources. In theory this 
should be just the sort of thing a centrally planned system 
should be able to do well. In practice it is what the Soviet 
system is least good at. When Mr Brezhnev announced 
earlier this month that investment in agriculture would 
be increased by no less than 70 per cent between 1971 and 
1975 he was unveiling a major political decirion. An 
increase in agricultural production would help to end the 
humiliating food shortages in Russia’s cities and ensure 
the adequate diet for all its citizens that has been stressed 
as a major aim of the government’s policy for the past year. 

But where can the money for this vast investment pro¬ 
gramme come from ? Not from cuts in the industrial 
modemisaltion programme. As Professor Brzezinski pointed 
out in the March issue of Encounter, Russia still lags far 
behind most western countries in terms of such indicators 
of “ modernity ” as education, public health, teie|^ones, 
cars, television sets and above ail computers (in 1.968 
Russia had no more than 3,500 computers in dv^ian use 
compared with America’s 50,000 to 70,000). And the 
enormous Riuaiian expenditure on research and develop¬ 
ment, which is on a par with that of the United. States, 
is not bringing in the results, that similar expenditure yields 
in advanced capitalist countries. In Mr Bizeziiuki’s words, 
“research breakthroughs have been either rimply not 
developed, or develop^ (»ily for military purposes, or 
developed whh considerable delay.’’ That this i^.^not just 
the bflUgf of a western critic, but very probably the bitjtfr 


truth, is confirmed by Russia’s frantic attempts to buy as 
much advanced western teduiology as it can. But this 
policy of purchasing from the west cannot provide a 
permanent solution, and it would not long be acceptable 
on pdfidcal grounds. Russia could not tolerate a high 
degree of. vulnerability to western pressure through too 
much dependence on industrial and technical help from 
the west. That is why sales erf licences by wcstem firms .to 
the Russians, which avoid most of this dependence^ arc 
still the most popular form of cooperation. 

Even if fairly substantial technical aid and credits come 
in eventually from the west, Russia must still pull itself up 
mainly by its own bootstraps. And that will not be easy. 
Everything will in the end depend on the kind of incentives 
Russia’s leaders offer their people in return for working 
harder and more efficiently. Of course there is such a thing 
as coercion. Russian leaders have been talking about 
discipline, and about penalties for those who do not observe 
it. Last week in the Supreme Soviet a new labour code was 
announced which is aimed at those “ who are careless and 
undisciplined, who ... do great damage to industry, the 
national economy, and society.” The tough measures which 
will apparendy be taken against defaulters, and which 
include things like exile to Siberia, may do something to 
prevent the worst forms of absenteeism and inefficiency. 

But the experience of all advanced countries has shown 
that once a nadcxi has committed itself to economic 
rationality, as Russia has done, it has got to use incendves 
rather than coercion. It must rely on such things as better 
management methods, dccentraKsadon, the profit motive, 
rather than mere discipline. The key to this is the economic 
reform which Russia has been desultorily pursuing since 
1965. The reform has given industry a modest degree of 
autonomy from the state’s economic bureaucracy. The 
results have been inconclusive, or downright disappointing. 
For some this is proof that more autonomy is needed ; 
others say there is already too much for the regime’s com¬ 
fort. The country’s leaders must now decide how far they 
want to go alohg that road and how fast. It is a difficult 
decision in the light of Jugoslavia’s and Czechoslovakia’s 
experiences with the political effects that inevitably flow 
from economic reform. 

This is one of the decisions that Mr Brezhnev and his 
colleagues Will have to take during the breathing space they 
have gained by postponing thor next party congress until 
March. But if they once again settle for a compromise, or 
simply postpone their decision, they will have to mtdte the 
existing system yield better results. And that means basic- 
ally a programme of cuts and austerity measures. Thefc 
may well be a major cla^ in the process between groups 
of vested interests. The small group of leaders will have to 
arbitrate between the different claims. Any serious dis¬ 
agreement among the arbiters would produce a. power 
struggle with incalculable consequences. 

This great debate about the future of the economy may 
well influence foreign pdlicy. It will put pressure on 
Russia’s leaders to reach muitary and political ^aoge- 
ments with other powers which would help Russia cut 
down on the costs of its external conunitments. But it is 
pretty certain that nothing will be allowed to comprpmise 
Russia’s position, and epneinuod expansion, as the world’s 
second superpower. Russians imperial role is far from 
fulfilled yet. 



Give me 
anew 
material! 



piped the North Sea gasman 


‘With high conductivity’ clicked the computer 

‘Strength at ultra-low temperatures’ 

. cried the cryogenics engineer 


In the versatility of its alloys today, copper is effectively a 
new material. 

For the new industries—North Sea gas, aerospace, cyber¬ 
netics— a. vast number of specialised alloys is being produced. 
And of course, the traditional alloys, brass and bronze, have 
never been superseded, and are used everywhere, from 
building and plumbing to nuclear submarines. 

And today, DELiTA offer higher-than-ever standards of 
precision and quality control. 


The more you ask of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DELITA. 

THE DELTA]HETAIsCX)M»iNT ^ 


(MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRUDED RODS. BARS. SECTIONS. 
TUBES AND WIRE IN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS) 
DARTMOUTH ST., BIRMINGHAM 7 . TELEPHONE: 021-359 3671 




In the near future we shall be opening a 
Representative’s Office in Chicago, a further 
addition to our coverage in the United States: 
three branches of Barclays Bank DCO in New 
York, fifteen branches of Barclays Bank of 
California in California, and Representatives’ 
Offices in New York and San Francisco. 

You'll find Barclays people in an ever 
increasing number of places overseas. In the 
Barclays Group territories, of course—in 1,600 
branches in Africa, the Mediterranean, the 
West Indies, France. In Hamburg and Frankfurt, 
in Zurich and Brussels and Milan. Farther 
afield—in Beirut, in Tokyo, in Sydney. (Not to 
mention our International Travelling Staff, 
who visit most countries of the world in the 
course of each year.) 

And here at home, in 3,200 branches and 
20 specialised foreign branches of Barclays 
Bank Limited and Barclays Bank DCO there 
are Barclays people to discuss the ways in 
which an international bank can help its 
customers. 


BARCLAYS 



The Barclay! Group includes: 

Barclays Bank Limited ■ Barclays Bank DCO 
Barclays Bank (London and International) Limited 
Barclays Bank S.A. ■ Barclays Bank of California 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Export Finance Company Limited ■ Barclays 
Bank Trust Company Limited • Barclays Unicorn 
Limited • Barclays Insurance Services Company 
Limited 


Associated Companies: 

Bank of Scotland - United Dominions Trust Limited 
Banque de Bruxelles S A ■ Banco del Desarrollo 
Economico Espanol Societe Financiere Europeenne 
Intercontinental Banking Services Limited • Banc 
Computing Services Limited 
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BRITAIN 


Everyone will be relieved to 
see them on hols 


The convention, which Mr Wilson 
flouted to his and his party’s regret, that 
general elections are best not held in 
summer has proved to be extremely 
sound The prcflilems are, of course, 
exaggerated when the election results in 
a change of government, but even before 
Mr Macleod’s tragic death cast its pall 
It was glaringly apparent that the new 
House of Commons was suffering from 
an advanced stage of political ennui. 
Both sides had simply had enough after 
the election, and they have done little 
more than mark time to the recess ever 
since Parliament met on July and It 
will lie a relief all round to see them 
off on their long ‘summer holidays, even 
if a nucleus has to he recalled to renew 
the state of emergency 

Mr Heath has, rightly, turned his 
face against instant government. I'his is 
not quite as dramatic or superior as it 
IS sometimes made to sound, for sitting 
on his comfortable majority he does not 
have to prove, as Mr Wilson did in 1964, 
that he can govern at all. However, Mr 
Heath must this week be wishing that 
his edict against instant government had 



Williams: rising Irmxplieably 


penetrated the Foreign Office, 'for the 
one real initia'tive of his Government— 
the sale of arms to South Africa—has 
been 'bungled. The kindest comment is 
that after nearly six yeairs some Tories 
are out of governing practice ; Sir Alec. 
Douglas-Home, for example, called Mr 
Wilson “ prime minister'’ three times 
on 'Monday a'nd did not improve on 
Wednesday. 

But in a month or more of power, 
Mr Heath’s Government has made no 
irreversible political commitments, and 
Mr Wilson has sensibly been prepared 
to call something approaching a political 
truce '(the arms issue apart) Party poli¬ 
tics will start up again with the Labour 
conference in late ^ptember after that 
while Mr Wilson can still stand on his 
feet there will be no respite at all 
Whether that is as it should lie is 
immaterial • that is the way it will be. 

Since the election the political com¬ 
mitments have been made almost entirely 
by the labour party Mr Wilson has 
been re-elected leader, Mr Jenkins 
elected deputy leader, and 'M.r Mellish 
was^unopfxjsed as chief whip ; no more 



disparate triumvirate has ever formally 
headed any British political party. Since 
last iveek Mr Wilson has also been 
saddled with a parliamentary commit¬ 
tee '('his shadow cabinet) of 12 elected 
by the parliamentary Labour piarty. All 
15 will attempt to g^ide and lead the 
parliamentary Labour party until 
November, 1971 There were some odd 
results in the election to the parlia¬ 
mentary committee Labour MPs have 
obviously not yet made up their minds 
what sort of opposition they hope to be. 

The biggest surprise was the election, 
at ‘seventh place, of Mrs Shirley Wil¬ 
liams. At 39 «lie IS the youngest shadow 
cabinet member: S'he is also the least 
explicable Mrs Williams is an engaging 
and intelligent politician, but some of 
her former ministerial colleagues doiAt 
whether she has yet proved that she has 
the inclination 'for a political fight if 
bruises are likely to be exchanged The 
success of dear Michael Foot, one place 
above Mrs Williams, was no surpnse 
at all , that will come if he hasn’t 
resigned from the shadow cabinet by 
this time next year. 

The election of seven members of the 
last cabinet, Messrs Callaghan, Healey, 
Crosland, Wedgwood Benn, Lever, Short, 
Peart, Thomson and Mrs Castle (in 
descending order of votes), was about 
what was expected, with Mr Lever pro¬ 
viding the only slight, but encouraging, 
turn up Mrs Castle just scraped in at 
the bottom of the poll with 98 votes ; 
anything less would have done less than 
justice, at least to her courage. What 
was entirely shameful was that Mr 
Michael Stewart, the former Foreign 
Secretary, received a mere and derisory 
66 votes. How 165 Labour MPs could 
ha've voted for 'Mr Healey, for example, 
and only 66 for Mr 'Stewart, begins 
bebef, particularly when the on'ly issue 
to have overcome their exhaustion smce 
the election has lieen arms to South 
Africa They have no doubt con¬ 
veniently forgotten who was on which 
side in that little controversy which 
rocked the Labour cabinet. 'I'he inescap¬ 
able conclusion is that Labour MPs 
have made their honest ■and courageous 
Foreign Secretary the scapiegoat for the 
world as they found it during their years 
of office. The 67 MPs who voted for 
'Mr Jenkins but .not for Mr Stewart 
should be feeling particularly ashamed. 
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Foster children _ 

No easy way 

It can never ije easy to decide whether 
a child who has been fostered for some 
years should be returned to its own 
.parents. But once a decision to do so 
lias been taken it should he carried out 
quietly and quickly. In the case of the 
Dorset child, wardship proceedings dn the 
high court, begun at the instance of the 
foster parents, imposed over eighteen 
months’ delay between the decision to 
return the duld to her own mother and 
last week, when the first steps to do so 
were taken and brought the full light of 
piiblicity upon her. Forced, on leaving 
the only real home she had known, to 
lun the gauntlet of reporters, television 
cameras and policemen to keep the 
crowd back, she not unnaturally reacted 
with hysterical panic. 

'Family courts to take over all cases 
involving the welfare of children ought 
to .be able to settle a case like this 
expeditiously and to prevent the long 
delay, distressing for all concerned in it, 
that has allowed emotions to spill over 
and attitudes to harden. There is a real 
need for a court both to act as a safe¬ 
guard in case the local authority has 
acted improperly—or, more likely, high¬ 
handedly in the conviction .that it knows 
liest—and to take a fresh, umnvolved, 
view. Its decisions are bound to hurt 
someone, and wherever possible the 
reasons for its judgments should be 
stated publicly so that there can lie 
informed discussion But public discus¬ 
sion does not mean publicity for an 
individual child, and a court should 
retain the weapon of contempt for 
occasions When, as in the Dorset case, 
publicity was preventing its decision 
from being carried out and a little girl 
was badgered to make an English 
summer holiday. 

In other respects this case does not 
really help to solve the immensely com¬ 
plex problems that can arise over 
adoption, custody, fostering and so on. 
It as easy enough 'to state iM-inciples— 
that the welfare of the child must be 
paramount, that he needs a stable 
environment, that he should not be 
regarded as anyone's property—but not 
to apply them in an 'individual case. 
The committee looking into all these 
things 18 likely to tdt the balance 



three years. But the authority would 
still have to deade how it should exer¬ 
cise those rights Supposing a mother 
IS prevented, say by a prison sentence, 
from maintaining contact wiith her child 
—wxDuld ithlis mean that she was automa¬ 
tically .precluded fram having him back ■’ 
The Dorset case is, however, irrele¬ 
vant to many of these considerations. 
The child’s real mother had kept in 
touch during the fostering, and from 
1965, when she was resettlied in a house, 
was encouraged by the local authority, 
who had arranged for the child to visit 
and meet her siblings, to believe slie 
wou'ld have her back. The decision to 
transfer the care of the child to her 
mother at the authority’s discretion 
,(she remains statutorily its responsibility 
under a fit person order) may not turn 
out well, just as a decision to allow her 
foster parents to keep her might not 
have done, because no one can predict 
the consequences of either. But the many 
people who have sounded off so confi¬ 
dently about .the iniquity of the deci'sion 
should not assume that the rights and 
wrongs of such a case are eamy deter¬ 
mined, It is as great a mistake to believe 
that authority is always 'wrong as it is 
to accept that ut is ah^ys right. 


Shopping for 
advice 


against the natural mother’s “ rights.” 
It will probably recommend that having 
placed her child for adoption she will 
have to give her fina'l consent shortly 
after and will not be allowed to keep 
changing her mind. Similarly in a case 
of long-temi fostenng the committee 
may recommend that the local authority 
should assumcsparenta'l rights after, say. 


Ever since the Seebohm committee on 
personal social services raised the subject 
two years ago, it has become fashionable 
,to plug the idea of housing advice 
centres—places where people Can go to 
find out all possible soluticms to their 
housing probleirif. The new Minister of 
Housing IS all for it. In Seebohm, the 


idea was linked to the need for a com¬ 
prehensive housing service within, a local 
authority, hut the prototype for such a 
centre was a sinall private affair run by 
the Catholic Housing Aid Society in 
west London. Now I.,ondon has two 
impressive looking new centres, one 
privately and one publicly run, which 
are likely to be the forerunners of many 
more in different parts of the country. 

The private centre is under the aus¬ 
pices of Shelter, the housing pressure 
group, but IS m fact the CHAS writ 
large. (The link here was an energetic 
priest, Father Eamonn Casey, now 
Bishop of Kerry, who both pioneered 
CHAS and chaired Shelter) It is housed 
in grand surroundings m a convent in 
The Boltons, Kensington, liecause these 
were offered cheap. This service hopitss to 
draw people from all over London, so 
It IS argued that the kx:ation does not 
matter if it is sufficiently central About 
120 families a week are .seen on an 
appointments system, with initial sort¬ 
ing done over the telephone , single 
people are not dealt with at all. The 
centre carries on the CHAS tradition of 
aiming primarily at young couples with 
the main emphasis on house purchase. 
There is a coinmonsense if somewhat 
paternalistic attitude to clients which 
seems to pay off in the case of people 
who (sonietiiiies without realising it) arc 
earning just enough to buy their own 
house but who need a bit of hand hold¬ 
ing and maybe motivation towards sav¬ 
ing. If Shelter thinks you are fit to buy 
a house, it will help with guaranteeing 
bank loans for small “ topping up ” sums 
for a deposit, and advise on purchase 
generally. 

About 25 per cent of inquirers end up 
hoping to buy, and '(though it as early 
yet to judge) Shelter believes they are 
95 per cent successful. But this is after 
they have been sorted liy Shelter in the 
first place a family with less than £32 
a week will be told it is hopeless to try 
to buy in London, and even at that 
figure a ^otise wou'ld have to cost only 
£4,000, which is almost tmheard of now 
in the greater l..ondon area. The average 
inor^^e taken out by Shelter clients 
is between £3,500 and £6,000. Many 
iisamial workers and even service -wtxrkers 
achieve this, especially if their wives ai« 
calming—-the Greater London Council’s 
mortgage terms allow all sourcea of 
hoiisehold income. Nearly all piat'chasers 
are sent along to the GLC. 

But there still 'remain a majority of 
home seekers who cannot possibly buy 
in t>oiidon. About 3 per cent get pro¬ 
cessed through the CHAS out of Lon¬ 
don schema—^wbich helps people find 
both jc^s ddd homes in noi^em towns 
without housing shortages. Of.die rest. 
Shelter can help only 40 per -cent, and 
these mainly through the CHAS’s own 
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Our IHI bolters help to generate thermal electricity at 
one of the world’s largest thermal power stations near 
the port Yokosuka, Japan. They evaporate more than 
one thousand tons of water per hour and generate a 
whopping 350,000 kilowatts each. You will find our 
IHI boilers overseas, toe, helping other nations boost 
their productivity ... at full steam. 


! Our IHI iron blast furnaces have helped Japan be- 
i come the third largest steel producer in the world 
I (behind the United States and Russia). In fact, more 
I than half the blast furnaces in Japan were either made or 
I remodeled by us. Plus, our blast furnace top charging 
I system technology has been exported to other nations 
I including West Germany, England and the United 
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Arranged in Katmandu by a Girard International Innovator. 

Bristles from wild hogs that roam the slopes 
of Mount Everest in Nepal are thinner, silkier. 
They're ideal, we learned, for a customer of 
ours who manufactures quality paint brushes. 

To get the bristles from hog to brush took 
no small amount of arranging. One of our 
team of international innovators, Robert 
Bevan, who knows Katmandu, took charge 
until all details of processing, shipping and 
financing were ironed out. It was the start of 
something big. Today, hog bristles represent 
about half of Nepal's annual export business. 

When you need overseas marketing guid¬ 
ance or financing, remember: nothing is 
foreign to Girard. And we know how to ex¬ 
pedite. Call us at (215) 585-2886. Four Girard 
Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

At home or abroad, we want you to be 
glad we work for you. 

GIRARD TRUST BANK 


<. < Philadelphia • New Yark • London 





housmgf association, which happens to 
be acquiring a lot of houses at present. 
Even dliese will not often be the really 
low wage earners, because of the level 
of rents which have to be charged. 

Shelter can be accused of spending 
£105,000 a year on its centre only to 
help those who are already able to help 
themselves. It is true it can do nothing 
for nearly half of those who are inter¬ 
viewed, but then how many of the others 
would have survived without that extra 
push ^ It is too soon to pronounce 
judgment on this scheme yet, though it 
looks as though the most promising 
future may lie in the senes of local 
centres which are being planned. 

In contrast the Lambeth housing 
advice centre is a very local affair, bang 
in Brixton High Street in an ex-furniture 
showroom now incorporated into the 
fabric of the council’s housing depart¬ 
ment It IS literally a shop window for 
all the housing services run by the 
council, whidi have been recently amal¬ 
gamated into one department under a 
single director. So a landlord who wants 
to take out a mortgage to renovate his 
house with a grant, wonders what to 
do with his tenants meanwhile, and is 
not sure how many tenants he is allowed 
under the borough’s new compulsory 
registration scheme for multi-occupied 
houses, can find out the answers at one 
place instead of four. And because of 
the new administrative structure he will 
get better answers. The council will, for 
instance, rehouse his tenants during con¬ 
version and offer him new ones when 
the work is done so that he can claim 
fair rents straight away (if the old 
tenants stayed on the rent could only 
go up in stages). Even the o'ld vicious 
circle of families who live in crowded 
houses being pushed out by public 
health inspections only to crowd in worse 
elsewhere may be broken by the new 
readiness (in theory at least) to offer a 
special quota of council tenancies to 
people in. overcrowded houses. 

But a Lambeth council tenancy is by 
no means the only possible solution for 


desperate people in the borough. New 
towns, for instance, are plugged hard m 
the advice centre, and some old ones. 
So great is the pressure in Lambeth it 
would probably pay to treat whole fami¬ 
lies to free trips up to, say, Leeds, to 
see if they want to live there. 

For an extra £30,000 annual staff 
costs and £35,000 for converting the 
lavish centre, Lambeth is at present 
advising go housing inquirers a day 
This sounds cheap compared with Shel¬ 
ter but is still far more than most local 
authorities could carry. But then most 
places have less daunting problems. 
Quite a modest version of the Lambeth 
experiment could do much useful work 
in many towns. 

There is one obvious objection to a 
totally council run advice centre. What 
happens if your problem is a quarrel 
with your landlord who happens to be 
the council ? For this reason alone there 
IS bound to be a demand for more volun¬ 
tary agencies in this field, and future 
housing “ shops ” could perhaps contain 
booths for both official and voluntarv 
expierts. 

Mid-Wales _ 

As good as their 
word ? 

Between the cities in the south and the 
miniature mountains of Snowdonia, 
Wales contains an abundance of beauti¬ 
ful hilly country and also, unfortunately, 
an over-abundance of independent small 
farmers. The dilemma of this region is 
that It IS underpopulated—only 4 per 
cent of the Welsh live in the three mid- 
Wales counties of Montgomery, Radnor 
and Cardigan—and losing more people 
all the time. Yet there are still too many 
left to make a good living out of fann¬ 
ing Welsh nationalism, with its belief 
that rural, probably uneconomic, inde¬ 
pendence should be supported to the 
hilt, provides an extreme answer attrac¬ 
tive to this tiny minority . at the other 


extreme,' a comp'letefy competitive 
economy would empty the valleys 
entirely, The famous independence of 
Welsh fanners led theni' to resist such 
schemes as the last government dreamt 
up for improving farm structure (which 
in plain words means decreasing the 
number of farmers) as painlessly as poss¬ 
ible. One of the more curious election 
pledges that sprouted during the cam¬ 
paign was the Tories’ promise to kill off 
the plan for a rural development board 
for mid-Wales. 

One such board is already in existence, 
covering 3,000 square miles of the Pen- 
nines from the Scottish borders to the 
Skupton gap. It has been tactfully run, 
is reasonably popular and is therefore 
having a modest success. But local 
opposition to a board for 1,300 square 
miles of niid-Wales was strong. There is 
no welcome for government enterprise m 
the hillsides ; too often it has meant yet 
another reservoir for English cities or an 
attempt by the Forestry Commission to 
acquire farmland for planting. The 
problem with all the well-intentioned 
governmem schemes for providing cash 
and incentives for bigger and better 
farms that grew out of the 1967 Agricul¬ 
ture Act is that It IS usually those farmers 
who would in any case amalgamate, 
co-operate and expand—such as the 
cereal farmers of eastern England—who 
take advantage of them, and the hill 
farmers who do not. Concentration on 
small regions was the answer , the Welsh 
board could have encouraged tourusm, 
agitated for better coniiiiunications as 
well as doling out cash for farming But 
the minimal powers of conipulsorv pur¬ 
chase It would need caused a storm of 
opposition, and the Tories' attack on 
an interfering government at least made 
It consistent for them to promise to drop 
the idea (even if they are—fortunately — 
being rather less consistent by retaining 
the Pennine Ixiard) And thev were not 
the only ones to bow to nationalist feel¬ 
ing ; the ex-Secretary of State for Wales, 
Mr George Thomas, suggested that 11 
might perhaps be replaced b\ some sort 
of local consortium on the lines of the 
Highlands and Islands Development 
Board in north Scotland. 

It may be that the Heath Government 
will come up with some sort of similar 
idea. It may be that the Toi\ dear food 
policy (if and when 11 actuallv appears) 
coupled with their promise to retain pro¬ 
duction grants, which means subsidies to 
hill farmers, will provide the sort of 
answer that Welsh farmeis would like 
But the problems of turning mid-Wales 
from a state pensioner into a self- 
resfiecting part of the economy capable 
of generating a decent living for its 
inhabitants, however few, are not ones 
that the Tories can brush aside m the 
name of free enterprise, 




















THE WORLD 


International Report 


Sir Alec looks for a friendly aye 


E^rly this month Britain formaUy told 
the other 27 Commonwealth members 
of its proposal to resume arms sales to 
South Africa. The word “ consultation ” 
was not used, and the messages sent from 
London did not propose discussion. But 
on July 14th Mr Heath assured the 
House of Commons that “ we are having 
proper consultations with the Common- 
wealtlhtcountries.” By Monday, the 20th, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home was saymg that 
he had been “ naturally concerned to 
discuss these matters ” with Common¬ 
wealth governments. He cited the fact 
that 14 of them had not yet replied as a 
reason for delaying the fina'l decision on 
the arms sales. 

Sir Alec claimed on Monday that some 
had said they approve, but none made 
its approval public. The Australians have 
denied having sent a redly at all, though 
It is fairly clear that their hesitation is 
based more on a desire to keep out of 
the argument than on disagreement with 
what Britain 'proposes to do. Some other 
governments suspect that Britain is 
reverting to the old methods of manipu¬ 
lation which the creation of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in 1965 had 
been meant to {MCvent ; that a show of 
consultation was ‘being used to gain time 
in the hope that the initial outc^against 
the arms deal would die away. The view 
expressed in Pretoria that this was the 
reafl purpose bdiind Sir Alec’s 
ambiguity was sha^ by many 
Commonwealth membdrs—did not, 
however, 'diare '‘-the South African 
government’s satisfaction about it. 

A-part from (he hail of African 
denunciations, Mr Heath received strong 
niessages from the Canadian and Indian 
prime ministers. At the weekend he was 
moved to send Presi^nt Nyerere an 
urgent assurance that no foal decision 
had yet been taken. The. presidents of 
Zambia, Tanzania and Uganda met sud¬ 
denly in Dar-es^folaam on Wednesday to 
deplore Britain’s deal with South Africa. 
But it is not yet clear what they will 


do if it goes through. 

President Nyerere has let it be known 
that if it does, Tanzania will quit the 
Commonwealth. President Kaunda of 
Zambia, commenting on Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home’s statement on Monday, 
said ; “ Everything that has to be said 
has been said. What is retired 
now is action.” President Obote 
of Uganda spoke of bis great dismay 
and of the serious consequences which 
the proposed arms deal would have. As 
in 1965, when Tanzania broke 
off diplomatic relations with Britain 
over Rhodesia’s declaration of 
independence, it is Mr Nyerere 
who has taken the initiative from the 
start. But this time he seems to have 
carried two of his three east African 
neighbours some of the way with him. 

The odd man out is Kenya, which was 
not even invited to the Dar-es-Salaam 
meeting, although Dr Njoroge Mungai, 
the foreign minister, said on Tuesday 
that Kenya had already been in close 
consultation with its east African 
-neighbours. The Ker^n attitude is that, 
working within the Commonwealth, the 
United Nations and the Organisation 
of African Unity, Africans should 
appeal to Britain for a change of heart. 
But Kenya will take no initiatives to 
bring -this about. It seems highly 
unlikely that there will be any 
severance of Commonwealth ties or a 
diplomatic break with Bntain. 

The other three countries will almost 
certainly be unwilling to follow Kenya’s 
passive course. No communique 
was issued after the summit meeting and 
Dr Obote, in Nairobi on Wednesday, 
indicated that each country would 
announce its own decision. The apparent 
threat is a diplomatic break, a less 
irreversible step than leaving the 
Commonwealth. 

To offset all this, there were only 
South African claims that Malawi did 
not object to Britain’s proposal ; 
and Sir Keith Holyoake’s statement that 





Britain must make its own choice but 
New Zealand would not sell any 
military equipment to South Africa. 

At the United Nations it was the 
African members, supjxirted by India 
and Pakistan, who took the initiative. 
For some time they had been building 
up a head of steam about French arms 
sales to South Africa, and in requesting 
a Security Council debate they argued 
that the sight of France flouting die 
council's calls for the ending of these 
sales was encouraging other states to do 
the same. Opening the debate in the 
name erf the African group, the rep¬ 
resentatives of Mauritius and Somalia 
dwelt on South Africa's use of French 
arms against African guernllas* and 
rejected the argument that it would use 
Britidi arms only for external defence 
against Russia. 

By Tuesday the African and Asian 
members had shaped a draft resolution 
that would call on all states to respect 
the council’s 1963 arms embargo with¬ 
out reservations. There was, of course, 
no prospect of the council giving a ban 
on arms sales to South Africa full 
mandatory force. The necessary nine 
votes out of 15 were hardly likely to be 
mustered in support of such a move and, 
even if they were, a contrary British vote 
(and a French one too, no doubt) would 
veto It. The Africans in the Security 
Council knew that they could not get a 
mandatory resolution just as surely as 
Sir A'lec Douglas-Home must have 
known he could not get Commonwealth 
approval for h'is intentions. A primarily 
symbolic purpose underlies the moves 
made in New York, as in London. 





Indian Ocean _ 

Pax Russiana 

At the moment the number of Russian 
warships in the Indian Ocean is too 
small to be chgnified by the name of a 
fleet. They include a mided-missile 
destroyer (which has recently been in the 
Gulf), a submarine, a tank-landing ship, 
two survey ships, two tankers and a ship 
acting in supmrt of the Soviet space 
programme. In the past the nuinber 
-has been larger than this, and the ships 
have cmne in from both European and 
Pacific waters. The number always rises 
when the Russians make a manned space 
shot ; then they send tracker diips into 
the Indmn Ocean. But at other times 
both gudded-missile cruisers and nuclear 
submarines, including some with missiles, 
have spent a few weeks there. One of 
the latter was seen recently at the South 
Arabian island of Socotra. 

All this is very like what has hap¬ 
pened in the Mediterranean. There coo 
the number and kind of Russian war¬ 
ships varies constantly. But, come wind 
and weather, there are always some 
Russians there as a potential diallenge 
to the American Sixth Fleet and the 
other western navies. Now, having first 
gone into the Indian Ocean in 1967, the 
Russians are making sure that they 
always have a few ships in those waters 
as a challenge to what is left of Britain’s 
Far Eastern fleet. As in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, they have built up a force of 
supply ships, known as fleet trains, which 
enable the fighting vessels to stay in the 
area for months at a time. 

Much as the British did in the 
nineteenth century, the Russians are 
establishing themselves as a world-wide 
naval power. Then it was a matter of 
cruisers and coalmg stations ; now it is 
nuclear submarines and fleet trains. So 
far the build-up m the Indian Ocean has 
been slow. But so it was in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and if the Suez canal were 
reopened and a base set up at Aden 
there can be no doubt that the Russians 
could maintain a sizeable fleet east of 
Suez, linked with their Pacific fleet at 
Vladivostok. 

When it seemed that Britain was 
pulling out of the east completely, the 
Indian Ocean was fast becoming some¬ 
thing close to a naval vacuum. The 
Russians were prepared to fill it. 
They have already begun to show the 
flag for their political purpoKs. If they 
became the major naval power in the 
Indian Ocean they could pose a 
strategic threat to the busy shipiping 
route around the Cape of Good Hope 
along which the giant oil tankers from 
the Middle East have to ply. The pre¬ 
ventive measure is a western fleet 


equivalent in size and power to Russia’s. 
In time of tensions this would require 
the use of a base in South Africa, like 
SimoQitown, as much as one in 
Australia like the base planned south of 
Perth, And even in peacetime it calls 
for some degree of naval co-operation 
between Britain and Australia—and 
probably South Africa. 

Mauritius _ 

If Britain had been 
quicker 

The agreement by Mauritius to give 
haibour facilities to Soviet trawlers adds 
less to Russian naval power in the 
Indian Ocean than it might have done. 
Soviet survey ships have refuelled at 
Port Louis before. The “ harbour 
facilities ” in the agreement will provide 
the same service for trawlers. But the 
Mauritians admit that their embryonic 
customs service cannot be expected to 
distinguish between the genuine trawlers 
and the ones stuffed with electronic 
equipment whiOh are, in effect, intelli¬ 
gence-gathering ships. These can there¬ 
fore u.se the Port Louis harbour for the 
purposes permitted by the agreement. 

But Mauritius has limited the number 
of Soviet trawlers whiOh can use these 
facilities to 15 a year. No storage or 
special repair privileges have been 
granted. Such repair work as the Soviet 
ships need will be handled by the two 
private shipyards; so any preferential 
treatment they get wiH be on commercial, 
not political, grounds. 

After three weeks of negotiations, 
Mauritius seems to have granted the 
Soviet Union a bare minimum. It was 
even rumoured that it was only because 
of pressure from India’s Mrs Gandhi, 
who visited the island in June, that the 
Mauritians conceded anything. But 
Mauritius has welcomed the agreement 
for the Soviet aid it gives. It is to get 
cut-price trawlers, presumably without 
electronics, for its fishing industry. One 
—a gift—has already been delivered and 
others are to follow. 

Had Britain been speedier in grai^ting 
aid to Mauritius, the deal with"^ the 
Soviet Union might never have been 
made. Of a £5 million loan, finally 
agreed to in 1969, the major part has 
still not reached Mauritius. The 
machinery of British aid creaks slowly; 
and the Mauritians obviously felt fliey 
could not wait. By contrast the Russians 
were swift to meet Mauritian needs. 
This willingness to outpace Britain in 
aid points yet .again to the importance 
the Soviet Union puts on the Indian 
Ocean. 



Bandaranaike's 
big battalions 


FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 
Ceylonese are respecting the folk wisdom 
of the Sinhala proverb which counsels 
the wise man to cheer always for the 
winning side. Since Mrs Bandaranaike’s 
massive victory last month all formal 
traces of or^nised opposition have 
vanished like dry leaves ^ter the mon¬ 
soon. Fat Rotanans are pictured in the 
press handing over large cheques to the 
trotskyist finance minister, Dr Perera, 
in the name of a “ save the country 
fund.” For the same cause, British busi¬ 
ness houses have cancelled their annual 
dinner dances. Some limousines display a 
glamorous photo of Mrs Bandaranaike. 

Mr J. R. Jayawardena, who has taken 
over the post of opposition leader from 
the former prime minister, Mr Senan- 
ayake, keeps reminding all and sundry 
that his United National party won 
1,900,000 votes as against the coalition 
government’s 2,400,000. But these figures, 
which he intones like a mantra on 
every parliamentary occasion, are meant 
to fortify the sagging spirits of a party 
in obvious disarray. A Colombo car¬ 
toonist was bang on target when he 
drew a Ceylonese Diogenes looking for 
an honest man who would admit he 
belonged among those 1.9 million 
Unit^ National voters 

The momentum of victory has earned 
the government past its first serious 
problem. Parliament has unanimously 
approved the convening of a constituent 
assembly to draft a new constitution for 
Ceylon. This unique procedure raised 
some legal eydjrows but the United 
National party, after hurried backroom 
consultations, decided sensibly that right 
was on the side of the big battalions 
in parliament. The Tamil Federal pany 
was faced with an even trickier situa¬ 
tion ; it would have to participate 
in drafting a constitution which will 



O/d avtrybody vou tor Mrs B ? 
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or counting\feneziaela’s people, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


Now an English cider maker fore¬ 
casts his worldwide sales by brand, re¬ 
gion and kind of container within 24 
ho'irs 

Instead of 240 days 
And Venezuela's Ministry of Internal 
Affairs has important statistics on over 
6,000,000 people - their jobs, their na¬ 
tionalities, whether they're married, 
whether they're registered to vote - 
all at Its fingertips 

To make these two very different 
|obs easier. IBM marketing teams not 
only used the latest computer tech¬ 
nology. but even more important, ex¬ 
perience Experience gained by them¬ 
selves and others in solving similar 
problems around the world 

In England, we helped tailor data 
processing programs that have been 
utilized in countries as far away as 
Japan. 

In Venezuela, our marketing team 
worked closely with the government 
agency for almost a year After study¬ 
ing the special problems ol census tak¬ 
ing. we helped install a computer sys¬ 
tem that can help answer important 
statistical questions within minutes 
You see. when it comes to solving 
data processing problems. IBM people 
in the United Kingdom are ready to 
bring you the latest in computer tech¬ 
nology And a world of experience 
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Fly Peruvian to South America. 
The scenery’s great 


There’s nothing we can do to improve the view 
from the aircraft window 

But we’ve done the next best thing We’ve provided 
just about the best in-flight scenery any air line has 
to offer 
In the shape 
of the charming 
hostesses who look 
after you on the 
way With a brand 



of hospitality that’s very personal Very Peruvian. 

And as quietly efficient as the air line itself. 

So you don’t have to wait till touchdown to see the 
beauties of South America 
They’re waiting to welcome you aboard at the 
airport Step inside The scenery’s great 

Contact your Travel Agent or APSA. 

Peruvian Airlines. 162/166 Regent 
Street. London W 1 Tel 01-437 1747 

Fly the Inqierial Inca Service. 
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certainly be unitary and not federal. 
But a boycott of the assembly would have 
led to the further isolation of Tamils in 
a parliament where their traditional 
bargaining power has been reduced to 
nought by Mrs Bandaranaike’s over¬ 
whelming majority. Since her first week 
in office Mrs Bandaranaike has tried 
to reach a genuine rapprodiement with 
the Tamils and other minorities. One 
such gesture was her invitation to the 
Pope to visit Ceylon. 

i'he new constitution, which is 
expected to take six months of continuous 
consultation iwith ail shades of opinion, 
will make Ceylon an independent 
republic, probably within the Common¬ 
wealth. This extinguishes all right of 
appeal to the Privy Council in London 
Four years ago the Privy Council heard 
the appeal of 15 senior service officers 
convicted bv three judges of Ceylon’s 
supreme court for attempting a military 
coup. The Privy Council held that 
special laws passed by Ceylon’s parlia¬ 
ment were ultra vires and acquitted all. 
This decision, and others, made Ceylo¬ 
nese opinion come to accept Mrs Banda- 
ranaike’s view in opposition that the 
Priv'v Council had put limitations on the 
sovereignty of their parliament. Under 
the new constitution parliament will lie 
supreme This will mean less power to 
the courts It will also guarantee funda¬ 
mental rights and on this all minorities 
will pin their hopes. 

The government has kept all its 
foieign policy pledges. Full recognition 
has lieen granted to east Germany, 
North Korea and North Vietnam 
Recognition of the V’letcong's alternative 
government is likely to precede 
Madame Binh’s visit to Colombo next 
week Despite stiff Israeli pressure, 
CJeylon wilt suspend diplomatic relations 
ind close down the Israeli legation here 
America's Asia Foundation tias been 
asked to quit by October and the Peace 
Doips has been bade a polite farewell. 

Though Ceylon has risked American 
displeasure, the government has been 
ronspicuouslv cautious over British 
interests. There has been no action so 
far on the promised “ control ” of British 
agency houses or on the nationalisation 
if foreign banks. These banks, five of 
which are' British, gave the previous 
government sizeable short-term loans 
to tide o\'er exchange crises. This may 
account for the present circumspection. 

■ Dr Perera has described the payments 
problem as very .serious An unexpected 
ilide in exports has widened the 
trade gap and made the alreadv 
luge hole in the foreign exchange budget 
;ven bigger. Import cuts in this half- 
I'ear wull i>e severe despite the Inter- 
aational Monetary Fund's readiness to 
;ive standby credit and the expectation 
that western aid will flow as before. 



Thiau can't saa the point 


Vietnam 

No grand alliance 

President Thieu went to Camtxidia for 
the first time last Fridav, and began his 
visit with a remark that sounded very 
much like a rap over the knuckles for 
his vice-president. Marshal Ky. He told 
General Lon Nol that he did not regard 
a formal alliance between Thailand, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam as an 
urgent necessity. What mattered was 
that “ the other nations of the free 
world should come as rapidly as possible 
to the help of Cambodia.” 

This let the air out of the plan for a 
grand anti-communist alliance that 
Marshal Ky had been pressing on the 
Cambodians and the Thais earlier in the 
week with apparent success. Was this 
simply a gambit in a Saigon power- 
game’ President Thieu mav have 
wanted to lake his highly ambitious 
rival out of the limelight 

But he was probably also trying to 
get his priorities straight. A formal 
alliance between Thailand and Indo¬ 
china would raise certain difficulties It 
would embarrass the two governments 
that claim to be neutral—Cambodia and 
Laos—and Prince Souvanna Phouma 
pointed out immediately that he could 
take no part in it It would tie South 
Vietnam to Cambodia and create future 
obligations that the South Vietnamese 
might not be able to fulfil. And it 
would almost certainly contribute no¬ 
thing new to the balance of forces m 
Indochina, unless the Thais formally 
agreed to commit a certain number of 
troops to Cambodia. 

Whatever President Thieu privately 
feels about Marshal Kv’s geopolitics, he 
will be much more hostile to the “ third 
force" critics who are again raising 
their heads in Saigon Opposition 
deputies headed by Mr Ly Qui Chung 
have set up the “ Committee for a Neut¬ 
ral South Vietnam " and are calling for 
a coalition government That sugges¬ 
tion is of course anathema to President 


Thieu, who has said many tunes that 
he 'would accept coalition with the com¬ 
munists only if they made a significant 
showing in free elections. In an infor¬ 
mal press conference in Wa^ington on 
Monday, President Nimn assured him 
of bis fun support and again pronrised 
that a coalition government will not 
be imposed on South Vietnam. If he 
keeps that promise, and unless Hanoi 
makes a move, it -is hard to see how Mr 
David Bruce can get very far in Paris. 

Korea 

Leave us the tools 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

American and South Korean defence 
officials met in Hawaii this week with 
very different missions in mind. The 
Korean defence minister, Mr Jung Hae 
Hiuk, announced that he had come to 
talk about American support -for the 
modernisation of Korea's armed forces. 
But the American Under Secretary of 
defence, Mr Packard, had another 
agenda , he brought final confirmation 
from Washington that ao,ooo out of the 
64,000 American troops in South Korea 
are to be withdrawn, probably within 
the ncAt 18 months. 

South Korean leaders have been 
agitating about this expected ciftback 
for several months now. Earlier this 
month the prime minister went so far 
as to promise to resign with his entire 
cabinet if the withdrawal were carried 
out. Last week the National Assembly 
passed a unanimous resolution rejecting 
the proposed reduction “ under any 
justification ” because “ it will weaken 
the detenent and defence capability 
against armed attack from North 
Korea ” 

This particular outburst was probably 
aimed less at stopping the inevitable 
than at improving South Korea’s bar¬ 
gaining position in Hawaii But there 
1$ no question that South Korea’s fear 
of a North Korean invasion is genuine 
enough. At the moment, though, 
the front lines are fairly quiet 
There is a constant reveiberation of 
coiiiinunist loudspeaker broadcasts, but 
there has been little firing across the 
demilitarised zone in recent months. In 
1967 the North Korean rulei, Kim II 
Sung, started to send 'infiltrators through 
the zone, but two years ago the 
Americans and South Koreans built an 
electronic fence along the whole 151-inile 
line, and tlie number of intruders has 
been reduced ; 55 were killed and six 
captured during 1969. 

The South Koreans who man the 
front line look far tougher than their 
American counterparts ” We are much 



There'll still be lots ol us marching along this line 


stronger spiriBually than the Americans,” 
said one iiiajoi, springing to attention 
and saluting as he spoke At the South 
Korean military headquarters, two hours' 
drive from the demilitarised zone, the 
Korean camps are full of small bustling 
men, living in spartan huts, eating 
simply and being paid almost nothing. 
Across the road an American camp's 
thief feature is a golf course 

“ We have ;}o divisions already, and 
an extra two American ones on the line 
don’t make much difference,” said one 
Korean general. What the Korean 
command wants is logistical support and 
weapons “ If the Americans' with¬ 
drawal means that they stop supplying 
us with petrol, and still don’t build us 
an arms factory, then naturally we 
would 'be opposed to it ” The Americans 
are said to keep the Koreans on only a 
few weeks' petrol supply to prevent them 
making trouble 

Shopkeepers and barkeepers have the 
impression that the withdrawal has 
already started People in one garrison 
town spoke of American artillery units 
being concentrated in base areas Others 
foresee a mass migration back to Seoul, 
and are already preparing to move 

The Americans never speak of a com¬ 
plete withdrawal , people at Eighth 
Army headquarters in Seoul prefer the 
word “ realignment ” The .American air 
force will remain in Korea for the 
indefinite future, and Washington is 
willing to discuss an increase in annual 
military aid from $140 million to 
$340 million 

Meanwhile the Koreans are casting 
about for more aid Where better to turn 
than Japan ’ They are reported to 
be asking the Japanese for $250 million 
during ministerial talks in Seoul this 
week that also include the first discus¬ 
sion of. defence matters lietween the two 
neighbours since the war 


Malaysia 

All for one 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Malaysia is still in a state of emergency. 
More than a year after the worst race 
riots in the country’s seven years of 
independence, parliamenit is still sus¬ 
pended and an emergency government, 
the National Operations Council, still 
rules by decree. But the racial tenslions 
which this purjjortedly multiracial coun¬ 
cil (compKised of eight Malays, one non- 
Chinese-speaking Chinese and one 
Indian) were meant to cure have, if 
anything, worsened under its command 

In four critical fields—education, 
employment, ditizenship and housing— 
new measures have created alarm and 
desfjondency among non-Malays Shortly 
after the worst of the rioting was over, 
the council introduced a new education 
fKjlicy wihicfh was designed to convert all 
Engli'^h-language schools to the national 
language, Malay. The government 
adniitt^ that there were not enough 
teachers competent to teach in Malay. 
But It went ahead with the switchover 
at the primary level this year and has 
filled in the teacher gap by recruiting 
in Indonesia. 

Chinese in Malaysia do not have to 
be reminded of fhe way Indonesians 
treated cheir compatriots across the 
Straits of Malacca. And, along with the 
Indians, Chinese students will be at an 
obvious disadvantage where Malay ts 
the language of instruction. They still 
have the option to move to Chinese or 
Tansil primary schools If they do so 
the decree will end up by destroying 
Malaysia’s one nmitiracial school system 
and its main integrating force. 

Parents of all laces have opposed the 


decree for another reason, as well. It 
may handicap their children’s academic 
future and deny them access to the 
British and Commonwealth universities 
to which Malaysians have been accus¬ 
tomed to go. 

Indian plantaition labourers bore the 
brunt of the second major innovation 
of the emergency government. I.ast sum¬ 
mer the council ordered all non-citizens 
to apply for work permits which would 
be issued, non-renewable, for up to a 
year The motive behind this policy waf 
laudable—to provide more jobs for unem¬ 
ployed citizens whose frustrations were 
thought to have resulted in some of the 
worst excesses of the riots. But the axe 
would have fallen indiscriminately on 
some 150,000 workers, including many 
who were born m Ma^ysia and entitled 
to citizenship but as illiterates were un¬ 
aware of their rights. If the policy had 
been carried out it might also have had 
disastrous consequences for Malaysia’s, 
biggest export earner, the ruWier indus¬ 
try In the end it was abandoned because 
of the reluctance of citizens to take up 
the vacant jolis But it left a trail of 
bitterness behind. 

Once citizenship had been linked to 
employment, it was not surprising that 
there was a wave of alarm when the 
government called in citizenship certi¬ 
ficates for re-scru'tmy last autumn Since 
Malays are automatically citizens by 
virtue of being subjects of their sultans, 
thus new policy was clearly aiiined at 
non-Malays A quarter of a million 
people were said to have been under 
investigation, but it is still not known 
how many had then citizenship with¬ 
drawn. 

Another move with racial implications 
was the government’s successful effort 
last winter to clean up the squatter areas 
of Kualla Lumpur Some 150,000 people, 
most of them Chinese, were living in 
wood and corrugated-iron shacks often 
dating back to the days of the Japanese 
occupation In a quasi-military opera¬ 
tion 1,634 families were ousted, some 
with only a week’s notice (many Chmese 
families were forced out just before thear 
annual new year festivities) and 1,074 
illegal houses were destroyed. Some 570 
of these families were rehoused in flats 
at a supposedly low rent vvhich neverthe¬ 
less may consume up to half the family’s 
income. The rest may still be homeless. 
At about the same time the new budget 
revealed that funds for new low-cost 
housing have been halved. 

The most disturbing trend m Malaysia 
today is the polarisation of Chinese and 
Malays. In the past the two communities 
lived together cheek by jowl. Today the 
Chmese are moving into exclusively 
Cbipgse areas and the Mallays into their 
own. The Chinese know they can no 
longer depend on the security forces. 
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In global telecommunications 
specialization makes a difference. 
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concentrates on telecommunications. 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, June 30 , 1970 


ASSETS 

CBsh and Due from Banks- . .. . 

U. S. Government Obligations . 

Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions 

Other Securities. 

Loans . 

Banking Premises and Equipment. 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets. 

Total. 


UABILITIES 

Demand Deposits. 

Savings Deposits ... . 

Other Time Deposits. 

Deposits in Overseas Branches. 

Total Deposits. 

Borrowed Funds. 

Acceptances . 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 

Dividend Payable. 

Other Liabilities. . 

Unearned Income . 

Total Liabilities . 

RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE LOAN LOSSES. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock [$15 Par Value] 

Authorized and Outstanding—14,000,000 shares . 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits . 

Total Capital Accounts . 

Total. 


$ 3,952,298,006 
405,942,389 
472,697,604 
43,534.374 
6,462,165,940 
102,641,400 
373,254,425 
136,734,076 
$11.969,268,394 

$ 6,686,994,374 
782,241,356 
917,714,486 
2,012,354.991 
10,399,305,207 
243,170,652 
377,093.552 
71,632,107 
9,800.000 
34,759,091 
27,840,106 
11,163,600,717 

154,065.364 


210,000,000 

290,000,000 

151.602.293 

651.602.293 
$11,969,266,394 


Assets carried at $767,251,099 In 1970, war* pledged for varloua purpoaea 
as required or permitted by law 
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The airport queues will be longer now 


which codlut Almost entirely of Malays. 
The deferable record of the Malay 
Regiment during last year’s riot»—its 
shooting of innocent civinans, large'>scale 
looting and rape—is well known. So the 
Chinese are making their own contin¬ 
gency plans for self-defrace. 

When the emergency council was 
established last ypar there were hopes 
that a strong government could main¬ 
tain a multiracial stance. But as time 
runs out these hopes are dying. The 
government appears to live in fear of its 
own Malay extremists and has made 
concessions to them all along the line. 
In its efforts to improve the economic 
position of the Malays, it seems to have 
forgotten that depriving the minority 
races of jobs and political influence will 
make the task of forging a united nation 
virtually impossible. 

East Africa _ 

Foreigners out 


FROM OUR KENYA CORRESPONDENT 

The Asian community in Kenya has 
been struck another blow. On top of 
the Kenyan government’s increasingly 
rigid application of the work-permit 
rules, and Britain's continuing instransi- 
gence over the issue of immigration 
vouchers, it was announced last week¬ 
end that many Asians will be 
deprived of their Kenyan citizenship. 
Because of an “ administrative over¬ 
sight,” It was said, they had been given 
citizenship when they were not entitled 
to it. 

The am nouncement, from Mr R. B. 
Bangua, Kenya's principal immigration 
officer, followed complaints from a 
number of Asians over the past month 
that the government had cefu.sed to 
•renew their passports. In the govern¬ 
ment's view, those affected had retained 
dual British and Kenyan nationality at 
the time of independence in 1963 , but 
had not renounced British citizenship 
within the time allotted under the con¬ 
stitution. Therefore they were no longer 
entitled to carry Kenyan passports 

Those principally affected are people 
who were bjirn in Kenya, whose mother, 
or father or both were also born in 
Kenya, and who were under si at the 
time of independence. According to the 
Kenyan interpretation of the law, they 
had dual nationality ; but, under article 
97 of the Kenyan constitution, they had 
to renounce their British allegiance 
within two years of their sist birthday. 
Otherwise they would be classified as 
British. This the majority had not done 
since, irrespective of age, they were auto¬ 
matically Kenyan citizens under the 
terms of the British act giving Kenya 
independence. 


Britain had withdrawn any right they 
had to British citizenship, except for 
two categories. Those whose father, or 
paternal grandfather, was born in the 
United Kingdom or one of its colonie.s 
had the right to dual nationality until 
the age of 21 . The other group were 
women who were second-generation 
Kenya-born, but who were married to 
citizens of the United Kingdom and 
cmlonies. The British high commission 
in Nairobi has been besieged this week 
by Asians wishing to renounce a citizen¬ 
ship wh’.ch, under the Kenya Inde¬ 
pendence Act, they no longer possess. 

Mr Bangua’s statement was greeted 
with dismay by the Asian community 
since many, citizenship or no, feel highly 
insecure in Kenya Those who are still 
British citizens arc faced with loss of 
employment and the deadening wait in 
the queue for vouchers or the trip back 
to -unknown India Those who are 
Kenyan find themselves described as 
“ paper citizens.” 

But the citizenship problem in east 
Africa IS not pieculiar to the Asians 
Earlier this month the Ugandan minister 
for labour announced that, from Septem- 
Ijer, Kenyans and Tanzanians working in 
Uganda will be replaced by indigenous 
workers It is estimated that some 
80,000 are involved, the majority of 
them from Kenya There are little more 
than 300,000 [leople in paid emplosment 
in the country, including the Kenyans 
and Tanzanians, and there has been a 
steady drain on the country’s reserves 
as the foreigners sent money home. 

The news came as a shock to Kenya, 
already attempting to grapple with mas¬ 
sive unemployment through an agree¬ 
ment involving the government and the 
unions under which all emplosers in the 
country will take on 10 per cent more 


lafxiur Kenya's minister for 'labour 
declared that the Ugandan action broke 
an agreement signed by the three east 
African countries at Arusha in March 
lie called for the personal inters-ention 
of President Kenyatta In return, he and 
the leader of Kenya's central organisa¬ 
tion of trade unions, who had also 
attacked the Ugandan move, came 
under heavy fire in the Ugandan 
parliament Relations between Kenya 
and Uganda have lieen severely strained 
a.s a result 

Libya _ 

Back to camels? 

Libya has too much property and too 
few people to run it and more money 
than It knows how to spend The expro¬ 
priation this week of all the belongings 
of the 23,000 Italians and 620 Jews 
who remain there aggravates this 
unbalance The Italians are mainls' 
mechanics, people not highly educated 
but good with their hands If, as 
reported, the new law prohibits them 
even from working, it will mean the 
expulsion of much of the country's 
skilled labour. That could point the wav 
back to camels if new lalxiur is not 
rapidly imported to repair Libya’s lorries 
and cars Such Libyan technicians as 
exist are already in demand by the 
army , but presumably Russian tech¬ 
nicians will service the Russian tanks 
that have now begun to come in. 

There are also a few Italian farmer-., 
faws'crs and doctors, and some res- 
tauranteurs and shopkeepers But Italian 
commercial influence has been exag¬ 
gerated partK because Italian is still used 
as a commercial language. lA:|A(:t, ^ost 
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major Italian interesti—real estate, 
agencies, insurance films—were sold into 
iHbyan hands in 1967 after the six-day 
war with Israel. At that time too die 
bulk of the Jewish community fled the 
country and lost nearly all its propertv 
and trade. Of the remnant now touched 
by the new law, some are Italian but 
others are Arabic-speaking Jews whose 
families have lived in Libya for cen¬ 
turies. 

In picking on them so savagely, 
Colonel Qaddafi has made nonsense of 
the Arab claim to distinguish between 
Jews and Zionists - what price Moslems 
and Jews and Christians living m amity 
together in a Palestinian utopia—the 
goal of the Palestine coniiiiaiidos—if 
Moslems in Libya cannot endure even 
such humble minorities ? If the Jewish 
and Italian coiuniunities were harining 
Libya, Colonel Qaddafi would have done 
better to say so exp^licitlv. 


Italy _ 

Point of dishonour 


A city feels insulted It doe.s not seek 
retribution by lobbying members of 
parliament or sending a delegation to 
Rome ; it (or a part of it) takes to the 
streets to vent its anger on any repre¬ 
sentative of authority it can find 
The latest outburst in Reggio di 
Calabria in the toe of Italy ojjposite the 
straits of Messina may have little to do 
with the “ hot summer ” promised by 
Alain Geismar and his militant French 
friends. But the lesult is tlie same a 
municipal six-day war which has left 
the city paralysed and claimed the life 
of one railway worker 

What sparked it off was the decision 
by the Rome government, before it 
resigned, to select Catanzaro, 75 
miles to the north, as the regional 
capital 'instead of Reggio. The decision 
IS not yet final, but as only awaiting 
the formation of a new government in 
Rome On size alone, Reggio di Cala¬ 
bria undoubtedly has the stronger 
claim ; but it was precisely this which 
persuaded the former government to 
choose Catanzaro. It was a deliberate 
attempt to bring new life to the lesv 
developed part of the region by bestow¬ 
ing on It the accolade of “ capital.” 

While Rome talked loftily of the need 
to examine Reggio’s problems on a 
“ global ” scale, and of the antention to 
build there a much-needed university, 
the police suffered from a week of bitter 
violence. The railway station was all 
but demolished ; fires were started in 
local police stations ; cars and lorries, 
notably those with Catanzaro number¬ 
plates, were overturned and set aflame. 
By Wednesday the .situation was con- 
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Tha signs point to more riots yet 


tamed, but the absence of a government 
in Rome did nothing to help restore 
order. Dynamite from a construction 
camp mysteriously disappeared, and 
molotov cocktails took flight like poli¬ 
ticians' promises. Italians may take some 
convincing that Wednesday’s tram cra'sh, 
which killed six people 40 miles north of 
Reggio, was pure coincidence 

TTiere were rumours that the Mafia 
had fomented the rioting in revenge 
on the {jolice, who had lieen conductmg 
.in eneigetic campaign against them. 
More likely it was a simple matter of 
wounded pride. With no effective 
central government and no redress forth¬ 
coming for local grievances, the riots 
are not likely to be the last of the 
summer 

Britain and Europe _ 

Down to work 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

What Mr Barber took back from 
Brussels this week was not exactly what 
he went for Work is to start on a senes 
of fronts, as the British suggested, but 
the pattern of whom they talk to, and 
how, IS not as they wanted it 

With the principle of a parallel 
advance on sevenaJ issuers already 
as-tepted by'both side.s, the British choice 
of the areas to 'start with was a skilful 
one The common agricultural policy 
and Its financing stand bdldly, where 
they ought to be, at the top of the list 
New Zealand’s butter problem has been 
merged into a larger, less emotively 
charged, package marked dairy products, 
which will also interest the Danes. 
Sugar too becomes a general issue, rather 
than special pleading about the Com¬ 
monwealth Sugar Agreement. Work will 
jog along nicely on the customs union 
and the common tariff, the Coal and 
Steel Community, and the hair-raising 
task of ensuring that all the multiple 
texts that the six have turned out over 
the past decade tffe applicable and avail¬ 
able in English Mr ^iber was able to 
claim'' that onlv one point on his li'st, 


Euratoin, had been postponed. 

Where the British scored le.ss well was 
on procedure They came asking for 
woiking parties with the .six on each 
issue In the event the European com¬ 
mission has been given by the six a 
mandate for “ fact-finding ” in col¬ 
laboration with the British on agricul¬ 
tural policy and finance, which will cover 
sugar and dairy products ; also on coal 
and steel , and on die technical legal 
adaptations Britain will need to make to 
conform with community (rules on other 
subjects Ministers’ deputies will discuss 
the .tariff adaptations. 

'I'he pattern that has begun to emerge 
IS one that gives the coiiirnission a key 
position On several issues it alone, in 
this initial stage, will be in ■with Britain 
But It will also be playing .its usual role 
of brokei and initiator as the six them- 
selve.s work out their position. This will 
more than offset the reluctance of the 
SIX to give the commission any formal 
permission to .negotiate It will al.so be 
the common denominator when the 
British part of .the negotiation, as has 
now been decided, spills over into multi¬ 
lateral talks because other candidate 
countries are involved. 
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a product as good asyoiirs? 


There are S2 issues of The Sunday Times a year. 

Last year, we won awards for 17 of them. 

Awards for editorial excellence. The kind The Sunday 
Times is recogmshd for. The kind that woos the quality 
readers, wins circulation. 

Like the Granada Photographer of the Year award to 
Don McCuUuifor his shattering photo-coverage of Biafra. 

The D&AD Silver Award for our 
blistering expose of Chairman Mao. 

And the concept, execution, promo 
bon and results of last summer’s 
15-week series on'1,000 Makers of 
the Twentieth Century’ collected the 
Silver Award of the Sales Promobon 
Execubves Association, and the 
D&AD Gold Award. 


But awards aren’t everything. We picked up other thmgs 
that matter a whole lot more. 

Like a 42,000 increase in luly-December circulation over 
the correaponding period in 1968. 

Like proof that it does pay to advertise m the summer 
Our Twentieth Centi^ Makers gave us the highest July and 
August ABC figures in our history (well above average for 
the entire year). 

And the just-as-dynamic, just-as- 
circulation-boosting series - 
The Sunday Times History of 
Inventions - is provmg it again this 
summer. 

It pays to advertise anytime in a 
newspaper that’s recognised for its 
f editorial excellence. 

Like The Sunday ’Times. 
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BPS concern for pionM^ng isn’t confined to Alaska, vi4iw l 
discovery has now proved to be one of the largest oil-fields in ti^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Or taking on the American oil giants in their own home market - , < 

They're equally adventurous when It comes to pumping the petrOl irtto' your 
You'll find the Blender Pump on most BP forecourts these days- 
the pump that broke the ice. A range of octanes to suit most cars on the road- 
from one and the same pump. 

So you're not buying a more expensive petrol than you need. 

It's all part of the pioneering spirit that brought BP success in Alaska. 

The same drive and determination that BP men had on 
the frozen Arctic slopes.Only for BP it doesn't stop in Alaska. 

BP do things Alaska style 
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The intercontinental dollar: 
CitibankTravelers Checks. 

They’re the international traveler's travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 

Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe- 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 


First National Gty Travelers Checks 

(The Everywhere Check) 
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Communist Affairs 



Once upon a time even Kosygin went to Peking 


We may go on talking forever 


Slioit of agtceintj on a public announce¬ 
ment, the Chinese and the Russians 
seem to have lompleied all the piehni- 
inaries to the exchange of ambas¬ 
sadors Reports have come out of 
Mosco-w (the leaJv hasn't been invented 
yet in Peking) that after two months’ 
delay the Chinese liave hnally agieed 
to accept Mr Vladimir Stepakov, former 
propaganda boss, as the Soviet envoy 
The Russians are expected to give 
quicker approval to China’s choice, Mr 
Liu Hsien-chuan, currently a deputy 
foreign niinister Another relevant 
appointment, rumoured but uncon¬ 
firmed, IS thait of Mr Leonid Ilvichev, 
fonner editor of Pravda ind Izvcstia, 
to replace Mr Kuznetsov as head of 
Russia’s negotiating team in Peking 
On the face of it, the appointment 
of ambassadors, after four years of deal¬ 
ing through chaiges d’affaires, signifies 
some measure of improvement in 
Russian-Chinese relations In the context 
of the nine-month-olri border talks, it 
represents a concession by Peking. From 
the start, the Russians and the Chinese 
have been at loggerheads over the ques¬ 
tion of priorities. Tlte Russians wanted 
to start with a nomiaiisation of their 
long-frozen relations, including the 


exchange of ambassador'., and onK aftei 
this had been accomplished to move on 
to the sticky issue of the Ixirder I’he 
Chinese insisted that lesolution of the 
border conflict must come first So the 
agreement to exchange ambassadors 
must mean either that Peking h.is 
accepted the Sov let agenda or that a 
deal has been done wheieljv the Russian- 
gave' in on something else 

Mr Ilyichev’s relativelv .senior status 
indicates that the Russians do not 
intend to downgrade ihe Pek ng talks but 
merely need Mr Kuznetsov, their first 
deputy foreign minister and veteran 
negotiatoi, for other work The Chinese 
may not see this quite so positivelv since 
Mr llvichev’.s past piopaganda output 
has included an aiiti-Chincsc blast Hut 
for the moment the propaganda guns on 
lioth sides are fairlv quiet and have been 
since the last nastiei-than-ever exchange 
in April and Mav, Mao Tse-tung 
sutprisimglv omitted the usual reference 
to fJoviet “ social imperialism " m his 
post-Caml>odia denunciation of the 
Americans, although subsequent speeche.s 
by ranking Chinese leaders have taken up 
the theme again. And China also h.irps 
less these days on wai preparations 
—though this can be explained In a 


preoccupation with the harvest. 

Another constructive development m 
Chinese-Russian relations was the com- 
inenceiiient two weeks ago of the i6th 
session of the joint commission on 
border navigation This commission 
meets eveiv )ear t>i iron out sui li teibni- 
cal details of shipping on border nveis as 
the placement of water markers In iq68, 
when relations were leallv bad, the meet¬ 
ing was cancelled , so the fact that it 
IS being held now is a sign that the 
two powers are accepting at least a 
iiiiiiiiiiuiu level of peaceful toexisteiue 

Hut iiiiiiiiiium Is still the upViative 
woid 1 oi all the happv augutics, 
iclatioris between Moscow and Peking 
aie a long wav from what was “ normal ’’ 
even live veais ago, w.th ail that implied 
for the level of trade and diplomatn. 
intercourse ilnler-partv relations almost 
icrtamlv effectivelv ceased before that; 
If the border talks have budged off 
scjuaie one, Mr Ko-vgin was not 
ailmittmg it last month when he declared 
them totally stalled—and Mr Kosvgin, 
as the initiator of the talks, has alwavs 
tried to put the best light on them 
lioth sides seem to have decided that the 
safest touise is to keep i liannels open 
though the actual negotial.oris mav drag 
on for vears 

While some of the heat nia^ have 
gone out of China’s (onflift with the 
Russians, relatnuis arc still tool enough 
to provide an incentive for Peking to 
reach an accommodation with the other 
super power Hut the Chinese seem to 
have put off an> effort to do so Thc> 
made a much bigger than usual plav 
of the June celebration of the aiinivei- 
saiv of .America’s “ occufiatioi' of 
Taiwan—admittedly the 20 th amnvei- 
sary this year—and u.sed 11 to ihoiu.s 
with the North Koreans about their 
mutual determmat.on to -ee the 
‘Xmcpicans expelled fioin Taiwan, South 
Korea and Indochina The threats alxiut 
liberating Taiwan were not such as to 
imply an imminent invasion But they 
did reinforce China’s long-held position 
that the central and immovable obstacle 
to a detente with the .Americans is the 
removal of American troops from 
Taiwan Washington is not expecting a 
resumption of the Warsaw talks for 
many months 

China’s major foreign policy effort 




these last several months has been to 
demonstrate its solidarity with the North 
Koreans and the “ united front ” of 
Indochina. (In a London interview last 
week, America’s Secretary of State, Mr 
Rogers, observed that Washington 
believes this gambit has won Peking 
added influence in Hanoi.) Prince 
Sihanouk continues to operate in Peking, 
almost as a member of the Chinese 
foreign ministry, spouting all the current 
Chinese propaganda and meeting all the 
foreign visitors 

Meeting foreign guests has become a 
time-consuming business for Chinese 
leaders lately. Delegations from 15 
countries have come to Peking since 
April and an unusual numfx*r of them, 
including a French minister last week, 
have lieen granted audiences with Mao 
During the same period Chinese teams 
visited nine countries The comparable 
figures for last year were five and four 
Even in cajiitalist .strongholds like 
fSiituin, lesident tlhine.sc diplomats have 
lieen more gregarious recently China 
is dearly le-emerging on to the diplo¬ 
matic scene after four years of cultural 
revolutionary isolation But whether it 
means to go as far as “ normalising ” 
Its relations with much of the rest 
of the world is something else again 

Rumania and China 

Distance lends 
enchantment 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Mr fieausescu’s firm resolve not to take 
a pro-Russian stand in the dispute 
between Russia and China has always 
lieen a major element in his foreign 
policy and, consequently, in the friction 
between Moscow and Bucharest So it 
was not purely fortuitous that his defence 
minister, Colonel-General Ion lonita, 
headed off for Pyongyang and Peking 
only a few days after the signature of the 
Soviet-Rumanian friendship treaty 
earlier this month It is assumed in 
Bucharest that foreknowledge of this 
gesture, plus the v'lsit of another 
Rumanian delegation to Peking in June, 
may well hav’e brought on Mr 
Brezhnev’s diplomatic cold 

The Rumanians are certainly having 
a year of intense diplomatic activity, 
busily implementing their boast of being 
everybody’s friends, and China is high 
on their list of priorities. There is a 
significant contrast between the normally 
restrained language of official statements, 
on other issues, and the fulsome refer¬ 
ences to exchanges with China In his 
statement at the recent meeting of the 
}i 4 !njir'central committee Mr Ceausescu 



Ceausescu is everyone's friend 


emphasised the maximum red-carpet 
treatment given to Mr Emil Bodnaras 
and his delegation in Peking, Where they 
were received by Mao Tse-tung as well 
as by Lin Piao and Chou £n-lai 
Just what General lonita expects 
from his exchanges with General Huang 
Yung-sheng, China’s chief of staff, is 
not clear. But the visit will undoubtedly 
add weight to Mr Ceausescu’s thesis 
that military blocks are obsolete and 
that Rumania’s armed forces, although 
part of the Warsaw pact, will preserve 
their national independence 

From an all-time low in 1962—when 
two-way trade was a mere $13 million— 
China has rapidly increased in 
importance as a trade partner for 
Rumania. A 1970 trade agreement sign¬ 
ed 111 March is expected to put the total 
exchanges at well above $100 million, 
probably lifting China to seventh place 
in Rumania's trading list. After Poland 
and Russia reneged on coke deliveries 
for Rumania’s steel industry, China 
earned high marks for jumping in with 
emergency shipments, and then backed 
this up with the biggest contribution for 
flood relief from any quarter 

There is, as Mr Ceause.scu is the first 
to admit, a certain geographical obstacle 
to a lealK cosy alliance with China. 
It IS the Russians, not the Chinese, who 
have a long common frontier with 
Rumania Which explains wfiy both 
Moscow and Bucharest were not averse 
to making semantic ccnupionuses as the 
price of squaring away a new 20 year 
friendship treaty 

Jugoslavia _ 

Come in with us 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Foreign businessmen are not yet queuing 
up to invest in Jugoslavia. In the three 
years since Belgrade amended its laws 
to allow joint industrial ventures, only 
22 contracts have been signed for a total 
foreign lnvestnlent^^f just over $50 mil¬ 
lion. The most recent is last week’s 


$6^ million contract between the west 
Gennan firm Daimler-Bens-Mercedes 
and the Jugoslav firm FAP-Famos for 
the joint production and marketing of 
commercial vehicles. But with several 
dozen similar contracts in the works, 
Jugoslav officials are confident that they 
will be attracting substantial sums of 
foreign capital in the next few years. 

It is scarcely surprising that western 
companies have been Slow to exploit the 
possibilities in Jugoslavia. Until recently 
the regulations governing foreign invest¬ 
ment were studded with pitfalls and 
were particularly vague about the 
repatriation of profits and capittil But 
early this year new legislation was passed 
to allow up to a third of an enterprise's 
foreign earnings to be repatriated and 
to reduce withholding tax for foreigners 
in three of Jugoslavia’s less-developed 
republics. The law is still muddled on 
the issue of cash repayment for capital 
and amortisation of equipment. The 
governor of the Jugoslav national 
bank recently came out against the pro¬ 
vision that 20 per cent of the piofit 
must be reinvested in Jugoslavia and it 
IS widely expected that this provision 
will be abolished in the near futuie 

Jugoslavia’s system of sclf-man.ige- 
ment also worries foreign investors 
Technically, the foreign partnci has 
little or no influence over decisions ot 
workers' councils But so far no majoi 
conflicts have (KCurred Underlying all 
the other reasons for foieign hesitation 
are fears about the country’s political 
future after Tito. 

Most of the current joint veiituies 
involve only a few hundted thousand 
dollars of foreign money F'lat has the 
lion’s share, with a total of $23 million 
invested in two projects 'I'lie World 
Bank, which has put more than $400 
million into Jugoslavia, is also involvctl 
in these two projects The ground rules 
arc the same for capitalist or commur 1st 
foreign investors, but coninmrii.sts base 
to produce convertible currency East 
Germany’s Larke and Farberi chemical 
combine has coughed up $ii million 
tf) become the second largest foieign 
investor after Fiat. 

The advantage of joint ventures for 
the Jugoslavs is not only the capital 
It brings in but the technical knowhow. 
The principal targets for attracting 
foreign money are tourist construction, 
automobiles and engineering 

To help to attract foreign capital into 
Jugoslavia, an international investment 
corjxsration, comprising over 40 western 
and Jugoslav banks, was set up in Lon¬ 
don last year. German and Italian inves¬ 
tors appear to be the keenest, followed 
by the French. A similar Jugoslav- 
American corporation set up in Belgrade 
last ‘week may stimulate greater 
American investment. 
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Crime in the capital 

Washington, DC 


a country so rich in enlightened 
l.juyeis and criniinologists the Uniied 
.State-, put.s up with a penal system that 
IS, l)v and large, reiiiatkably primitive, 
t haotn and uncivilised. Modern conven¬ 
tion dn.tates that the system be called 
not penal but “ coirectional," but tlie 
word e.\prcsse.s for the most part no more 
than a pious ho(>c as the\ actually evist, 
the prisons [lunisli and do not correct , 
they make more criminals than tliey 
reform Clauses and remedies are argued 
about vehemently, but the fact does 
not admit of much debate that the 
stieets and the prisons between them 
aie tinning out criminals faster than 
the\ can be isolated from society As 
Cl line riiounLs, the argument about how 
to stoj) It gicAvs more heated. 

I his week it was lieing fought out in 
the Senate ovei the bill to leoigariise 
the courts and change the criminal pro- 
teduces of the District of Columbia. 
I’resident Nixon in one of his cainpa'ign 
speeihes called W.ishington “a national 
disgrai e" and indulged in the illusion 
that a good govcrnnient, to wit his ow'n, 
would be able to turn the capital into 
.1 l.iw-abiding place again. He has not 
had mut h success so tar He did claim 
ai Ma) to be heartened by an iniprove- 
iiient in the nioiitli-by-month figures of 
Clime 111 Wsislniigton Howevei, this 
depends lather on the statistical 
lomparison one chooses to make 

'I'iie last quarterly figu.-es compiled 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
comparing the first tliree months of this 
yeai with the same period of 1969, 
showed Washington still in the forefront 
ot the national crime wave with an 
inejease in rejjor table c nines of 217 
per cent, as against a national increase 
of only 13 pel cent. Robbery, burglary 
and aggi'avated a.ssault were booming 
onl> rape was, for some inscrutable rea¬ 
son, going through a slump. Tlic police 
foirc of the District has l>ccn strength¬ 
ened by 800 men and its budget expan¬ 
ded to permit extra patrols by paying 


more overtime But Mr Nixon’s Attorney 
fieneral, Mr John Mitchell, admitted 
this month that no progress had been 
made. 

Because Wa.shington is the only 
Ariieiican city where all law is federal 
law, a special interest attaches both to 
the Administration’s efforts to govern 
the place and to the attempts of Con- 
giess to legislate for it Mr MitcJiell was 
pleading fot passage of the I 3 istrici of 
Columbia court reform and ciiininal 
procedures bill, a measure w'ritten in the 
Justice Department m hopes that it 
would serve as a model and, as Mr 
Mitchell said, 

jioiiit the wav for ihc ciilirc nalioii at .1 
time When crime aiicl the bar ol c rim< 
are fencing us, j fiic |ifo|>h, li> alitr ihe 
p.itlcril of our hers 

'I’he bill went down well in the House 
of Rejircscntatives, but not so well in 
the Senate, where a surprisingly divcr.se 
coalition of liberals and conservatis'cs 
fonned against it Senator Ervin of 
N'ortli Carolina, who led die opposition, 
IS a high-priiicipled conservative with a 
sharp tongue The bill was, he said, “ as 
full of uncoitstitutional, unjust ancl un¬ 
wise provisions as a mangy' hound dog 
Is full of fleas ' and he stayed on his 
feet foi some hours denouncing it 

Some of the Senate’s libeials weie 
slowei than Senator Eivin to see the 
dangei of offering this particular bill as 
a niiidel for tlie states to copy and by 
the time the opposition was fully organ¬ 
ised It was probably too late The House 
of Representatives lias alieady passed it, 
even adding several extra repressive fea¬ 
tures of Its own, and its delegates stuck 
to then guns in the jirolongcd series of 
conference meetings which had to iccon- 
cile the positions of the two chambers 
riie Senate cxiuld do nothing, shoit of 
lejectmg the final bill outright ; but to 
do that w'ould put off the overdue 
reorganisation of the District of Colum- 
bi.i’s court system, .1 lefonii leconiiiien- 



Is Mitchall a new man ? 


ded III Kibb by a comniission apjKunted 
b\ I’lesident Johnson The Negro 
leaders in Washington would have pre¬ 
ferred that, keenly as they are aware 
that the courts need reform, because they 
see the bill's innovations m criminal pro- 
cecluie as repiessive devices aimed at 
the city’s black lower class and fear that 
they will act as inter-rac'ial irritants 
Had the population of Wa.shington been 
lepiesented 111 (iongress, the ojiposition 
would have made it.self heard tliere 
e.iibei 

For the .Vdmmistration it was .iKo 
inojipoitune to h.ive this row at tliw 
particular time .\ few months hack 
President .Nixcm might have made some 
political capital out of it, \'ice President 
‘Vgnew would have denouni eel llic elleie 
libeials w'lth gusto (hard as it would 
have been to type Senator F 2 ivin in that 
role) and Mr Mitchell might have cn- 
joved the chance to strike some blows 
for law and ordet against the forces of 
toleiance .At the moment things arc 
different Mr Nixon's southern stiategy 
has begun to give at the seams and 
Senator Strom Thuiiiiond has rebuked 
him for betraval of his southern friends 
X'lce President Agnew has suddenly 
become almost subdued in his utteranc'es 
Mr Mitchell, too, has changed his tone, 
defending the Supreme Court against 
iriesponsible critics, standing up for free 
-peech and taking several conspicuous 





■step's against racially scerreRdted schools 
and rai tally .seKrcRatcd housing It wa,s 
not .1 convenient moment to have to 
light for a measure that promi.ses to fee 
hard on the black poor 

Most of the public argument has con- 
renttaled on the hill's provisions for pre¬ 
trial detention and “ no-knock " raids 
on homes, but some of its other features 
uidv turn out to be more objectionable 
III practice Persons accused of ci'iiiies 
have the general right to be free while 
awaiting trial, though if they are poor 
they are often prevented from enjoying 
It by the fixing of bail at levels beyond 
their means, in spite of the attempt to 
stop this practice by the Bail Reform 
Act of tc)66 The new bill abridges this 
right for those thought likely to commit 
new crimes if left at liberty • they can 
lie kept m jail for 6o davs In theory, 
they would be separated from convicted 
criminals, but only “ to the extent prac¬ 
tical ”—^which everybody knows, given 
the state of Washington prisons, to be 
no exterrt at all Defenders of the bill 
point to the safeguards and procedures 
that must be observed and to the fact 
that the persons detained will be put 
on a separate list and will be sure of 
trial in 6o days. The critics do not trust 
the safeguards 

When President John.son’s commission 
reported, the average criminal case in 
Washington took 4 8 months between 
arrest and verdict and the period was 
lengthening . it may be about 8 months 
by now What really matters is to cut 
the delay and the bill’s supporters claim 
that It will do this by reoigani.sing and 
lemforcing the bench The critics do 
not believe this They say that the bench 
needs more than a new administrative 
structure , it needs an entirely new .spirit 
and the bill makes it less likely that such 
a spirit can be created Profiably they 
aie right and certainly the complex bill 
IS fertile 111 new ways of consuming the 
time of ludge.s. 

Certainly also the bill is hard on 
juvenile offenders, relaxing the rules of 
evidence to their disadvantage and 
increasing the number of juvenile cas -s 
that tan be transferred to adult courts. 
It IS hard on people wrongly arrested 
who, if they bring suit, will have to pay 
for the policeman’s lawyer whether they 
win or lose It is hard on people who 
use telephones, since very' broad wire¬ 
tapping jjowers are granted to the police 
to collect evidence of a miscellany of 
coniinon offences It is not very kind to 
the insane, on whom the burden now 
falls of proving their insanity. Natural’s' 
the bill IS hardest on the poor. It is hard 
on repeat offenders, for whom manda¬ 
tory sentciues are pi escribed, .ind shows 
in several wavs a weakness for such sen¬ 
tences, thus tuining its back on the idea, 
admittedly honoured more in theory 


than in practice, that the purpose of the 
“ correctional ” system is to rehabilitate 
The advocates of rehabilitation want 
sentences to be flexible, not mandatory, 
so that the time served may be related 
to the progress made Instead of pre¬ 
trial detention they want stronger bail 
agencies with more supervisers to control 
the conduct of accu.sed persons while 
they are out on bail. 

N'ot all the fears that trouble the poor 
black population of Washington at the 
a|)proach of this new criminal regime 
will prove justified, or .so it may reason¬ 
ably be hoped To some the pre-trial 
detention clause foreshadows concentra¬ 
tion camps, the wire-tapping clause and 
the unannounced search promise a police 
state Things will be done in practice 
more judiciously than that Still, 
Washington suffers from too niu< h 
tension, frustration, suspicion and racial 
estrangement, not too little, and a good 
deal of the prevalent cririic arises from 
this fact The element of repression in 
the new lull will make things less calm 
where they need to be more calm It 
will not be a substitute for what the 
(itv's .system of criminal justice really 
needs an educated and coiiijictent 
polite force, an expeditious judic laiA and 
prisons that are not an offence to 
decency 'I he need for these leiiiams as 
acute after the bill as before it 


Is the worst over ? 


Preliiiimai'v estmi.itcs of the gross 
national jiroduc t are notoi lous foi being 
sulijec t to revision , nevertheless it is 
probablv f.iirlv safe to .issuine—as do 
most commenrators, including the Presi¬ 
dent—fnini the estiin.ites for the second 
quarter of the year tli.it the recession has 
tiottonied out and that the inflation h.is 
tojiped off liven if the incieasc in the 
imp ovei the first qiuirter, to a tot.il of 
$c)7o billion at annual i.ites, and the 
slight gam in real teniis, after two 
quarters of loss, turn out to be too good 
to be tine, the rate of decline seems to 
have dropped And the price deflator, 
by which gnp is assessed m constant 
dollars, allowing for pne e changes, and 
which many [leoplc consider the best 
guide to the degree of inflation, rose bv 
only 42 [ler cent in the quarter after 
going uj) bv 6pei rent m the fiist 
ejuarter There are technical explan.i- 
tioris for this miproyement but me leases 
m the other jnice indicatois .aie also 
falling off encouragingly 

The optimists among the .\dministia- 
ticm’s exjierts think that the economv 
will be growing again at the rate of j 
[lei cent in real terms bv the end of the 
vear as the lestilt of continued strength 
111 consumci .spending and of a 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 



recovers, winch ha- .ilieacK begun, m 
resideiiti.il build.rig But a strike- in the 
motor iiidusiiv, which looks likelv iii tlie 
autuiim, would stunt vsbat is 111 any 
case not a verv inspiring late of giowth 
Nor IS it one wlin li will do aiivtlnng 
mill b to bung down the late of 
uiieiiqilovmeiil In June q 7 pei cent 
of the labour force was out of work .iiid 
tile hgure is expected to go above y jier 
cent rills IS too high to be c omfort.ilile 
loi .1 Piesideiit who f.ices c onsFiession.il 
elections m .Novenibei, espec lalK 'inci- 
the cost of living will almost ceitainK 
also still be rising ilieii 

I be inflation li.ts been more stiibfioiii 
.iricl iinemfilovinent lias been more 
seveie th.in the President .iiicl bis 
advisers .illowed foi in their oijginal 
jilan foi getting the ecoiioinv iindci 
contiol. even if the luin-a round is 
coming (list about vs ben thev projihesied 
■So now thev are liojnng to speed up 
the lecoverv and get well on the wav 
b.ick to full eiiqilovmeiit during 11171, 
earlier than forec.ist In the present 
sluggish atiiiospbere tin- is ejmte an 
undert.iking. esjiec lallv when the Presi¬ 
dent refuses to tontenqilate d'-lic it 
s]jending on any substantial scale Last 
week be warned Congress once again 
against addiri'g to oiitl.avs foi doiiiestic 
programmes simply to plea.se the elec¬ 
torate At the .same t-iiie he set limits 
for what he eonsideis to be an .ic ceptable 
deficit on the budget this is one which 
could f'e roveied bv r-evenvie from exist¬ 
ing taxes under conditions of reasonably 
full employ riicnt—that is, one winch 
arises from short-falls in the government’s 
income, not fiom inrieases in its spending 
.iricl which would not revive inflationary 
pressures 

A deficit of this order is in jnospect 
for the current fiscal vc.i.r and some of 
the President’s advisers have made it 
deal that they thiiik that this lelativ-ely 
neutisti fiscal jiosition should be accoiii- 
liamecl bv a more expansionist miinet.irv 
policy In particular the chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisen, has been 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition 

At June 30. 1970 

Assets 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$ 2.189,287,000 

Securiticb 

U S Treasury and Federal Agencies 


494.782.000 

Scare and Municipal 


818,107.000 

Other 


42.688,000 

TOTAL SECURITIES 


1.355.577.000 

Loans 


6,232.012,000 

Federal Funds Sold 


86,550.000 

Premises and Equipment 


86,243,000 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


176.194.000 

Accrued Income Receivable 


'^5,778,000 

Other Assets 


87.696.000 

TOTAL 


$10,309,337,000 

Liabilities 

Deposits 

Demand 


$ 4.811,062,000 

Savings 


535,020,000 

Time 


1,097.323,000 

Foreign Branches 


1.860,954.000 

TOTAL DEPL3SITS 


8.304,359.000 

Federal Funds Purchased and Securities Sold 

Under Agreements to Repurchase 


323.978,000 

Other Liabilities for Borrovrcd Money 


497.934.000 

Acceptances Outstanding 


179,555.000 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses 


63.699.000 

Dividend Payable 


8,726,000 

Other Liabilities 


91,582.000 

TOTAL 


9.469,833.000 

Rasarv* 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


123,938.000 

Capital 

57^% Capital Notes Due 1992 


50,000,000 

5% Convertible Capital Notes Due 1993 


52.748,000 

TOTAL CAPITAL NOTES 


102.748,000 

Stockholders* Equity 

Common Stock, $12 Par Value 


160.868,000 

Shares Authorized 33,000,000, Outstanding 13,405,683 after 


deducting 19,400 shares held in the Treasury 

Capital Surplus 


303.781,000 

Retained Earning! , , , 


148.169,000 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS- EQUITY 


612,816,000 

TOTAL CAPITAL 


715,566,000 

TOTAL 


$10,309,337,000 


Auaia eairiad at $497,100,000 In 1970 went pledead to mcuic public fufids and fb« odsar purpoaet raquivad by law 
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We call it the multinational bank: 
It can help you cerate 
a multinational compan>^ 

Or build one. 


For j bank to do its job these da>s, ‘t has to be where 
Its customers do business 

But It's not only the number of locations that's impor¬ 
tant It’s where those facilities are placed And the kind of 
local and international t overage they offer 

In Lurope, for example. Continental Bank has full- 
scrvice branches serving the major money market centers 
These, plus our alTiliates and representative olTices, cre¬ 
ate a network which covers every Common Market country 
(in addition to Lngland, Spain and Switzerland) 

A multinational operation I-or multi national customers 


It lets us give you smooth, fast transfers of funds 
between widespread locations And, to help finance those 
operations, it gives access to capital markets on 4I world¬ 
wide basis 

l-or the co'mpany just beginning to expand internation¬ 
ally, the Continental network can be etjually important 
The people who staff our local facilities know their 
countries They know the people who make things happen 
And they can provide welcome assistance to the comp.ins 
unfamiliar with a new and foreign business environmcni 
Thai's the multinational hank I or the multinational 
company Oi the company that would like to be 
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telling Congress that the time lias come 
for speeding up the growth in the money 
supply well beyond the 4 to 6 per cent a 
year which is usually held to be desir¬ 
able. Whether the inflation-conscious 
Federal Reserve Board agrees that the 
time for such expansion has come may 
be ‘revealed when its chairman appears 
before a congressional committee while 
this issue of The Economist is in the 
press. 


No trade war? 


President Nixon has lost no time in 
warning Congress that he would veto 
a trade bill which piled new restrictions 
fin top of the quotas for man-made and 
woollen textiles that he reluctantly sup- 
pKirts to keep a promise which he made 
to the Sfiuth before his clectifiri In 
general, Mr Nixon said, mandatory 
quotas were undesirable because thev 
were highly inflationary and invited 
costly retaliation He could not sign a 
bill which imposed quotas on other 
gfxids (such as that on Shoes which the 
Ways and Means Cfinimittee of the 
House of Represenitatives has included 
HI its tentative draft of the bill) becau.se 
“ that would .set off a trade war ’’ 

But there is not much hope that the 
President will be tdile to hold the door 
which he himself opened Even if tlic 
Ways and Means Committee has second 
thoughts when it takes its final position 
toward the end of the month, the 
Senate, whose looser lules permit 
amendments from the floor, mav festoon 
(he hill with protectioniPt riders 
Belatedly, the farm groups and other 
businessmen whose exports would be 
damaged aie being asked to speak up 
Japan and Europe are to be urged 
again to agree tfi voluntar\- restrictions 
on exports of textiles, to undercut the 
protectionists and to make a veto less 
embarrassing for the President 
But the main hojoe seems to be that the 
brtl may, in the end, be so objectionable 
that there can be no question of it 
becoming 'law. 

It IS true that the committee’s draft 
leaves the President a great deal of 
discretion ; he could authorise increased 
imports if quotas resulted in higher 
prices But heavy pressures batter a 
President with such powers and it would 
not be surprising if he tried to avoid 
them. There has even been a story cir¬ 
culating that it was the President who 
was responsible for the committee voting 
to end the discretion which he now 
enjoys to substitute a tariff for the 
present system of quotas on imports of 
petroleum. This the White House denies 
categonoally. But tliere is no doubt that 
the vote is a victory for the 


domestic oil industry and a rebuff for 
consumers, who claim that the quotas 
cost them some $5 billion a year. 

President Nixon’s own task force 
recommended that a tariff, low enough 
to pemi'it the price of crude oil to fall, 
Should repilare the present quotas. Mr 
Nixon did not take this advice, which 
the industry opposed vehemently; he 
passed the hot potato to another study 
group. But laist month he eased the 
quotas very shghdy, partly to please the 
New England Senators who have been 


demanding cheaper heating oil and 
partly to placate Venezuela, which com¬ 
plains that its exports of oil have been 
hard hit, while oil pours into the United 
States from Canada. In fact, the relaxa¬ 
tion was largely illusory The Canadian.s 
had been exce^ing (he imports allowed 
them under a gentleman’s agreement , 
if the'ir new formal quota is enforced, 
imports will rise hardly at all. The oil 
industry was pleased, but it may have 
wished to make sure that the quota sys- 
tern could be abolished only by Congress 


Bonds are where the money is 


New York 

In Wall Street, as always, the stock 
market ranks highest in the conversa¬ 
tions and concerns of American investors 
but increasingly the bond market is 
where their money is Individual 
investors turned to the fixed-income 
securities in growing numbers, beginning 
last autumn, when a deluge of bond 
offerings by corporations couple<l with 
tight money conditions pushed up interest 
rates on quality issues 'to record levels of 
95-10 per cent In recent weeks indivi¬ 
duals have been scra'mbhng all the more 
energetically to buy bonds because yields 
on them have begun to recede a bit 
Investors arc hastening to lock uji th< 
rich returns while they are still available 

Behind the recent improvement in 
bond market conditions has been mount¬ 
ing evidence 'chat both the economy and 
the inflation arc cooling ofT , this suggests 
that there 'may be a contraction in cor¬ 
porate plans for capital iinanoing. 'I'his 
prospect 'IS coupled with a growing con¬ 
viction among profcs.sinnal bond men that 
the monetary authorities arc likely to 
embark soon on a cautiously reflatioivary 
course to stimulate business activity 

While 'the factors affecting the market 
are as yet more anticipatory than 
real, the expectation that the 'demand for 
long-term financing vvill slacken some¬ 
what, while the funds themselves will 
become more plentiful, has in '(he past 
four weeks resulted in a decline in bond 
yields of over half a percentage point 
Early this week when a $i»o million 
'issue df Bell Telephone of Pcnnsylvama 
debentures was offered by the undcr- 
wrtters at an average yield of 8 5 per 
cent, the issue was better 'than two- 
thirds sold within just a few hours, 
principally to individuals Only five 
weeks before, a telephone issue of 
similar quality 'had commanded a rate 
of 9.J5 per cent. Most bond experts 
expect the declining trend '111 bond yields 
and a coincident rise in bond prices to 
continue with little interruption for the 
remainder of 1970 

Apart from corporations there arc two 
other major categoWes that account for 
most of the demands on the bond 
markets: the tax-exempt issues of states 
and localities and financings by the 
American government itself As to 
corporate borrowers, in coming months. 


as previously nOtfxl, their offerings are 
expected to taper off to some extent 
principally because most companies, in 
reacting ro the stjuccae on jirohts which 
lias accom|>amed the economic slowdown, 
have determined to cut back spending 
which they have already budgeted for on 
new plant and equipment On the other 
hand, state and local governments 'as a 
group are likely to continue to make iairly 
heavy demands on the bond market, par¬ 
ticularly .since they will now be offering 
issues that they deferred previously w'hcn 
super-hij(h yields exceeded the interest 
rates that they arc legally pennitted to 
charge The American Treasury, mean¬ 
while, IS contemplating a substantial 
$13 billion-$i5 billion of federal hnan- 
cings in 'the present six-month jjeriod ll 
is because t'hcsc public requirements are 
likely to remain high tbat long-tenn rates 
generally are not expected to drop as 
rapidly as might have been the case 
Actually, the Federal Reserve System 
Itself moved in mid-June to take some of 
the pressure off the then labouring bond 
markers .Shortly after Penn Central 
Transportation company, in its surprise 
reorganisation action, petitioned the 
federal court for protection from its 
creditors, 'the Fed eliminated the legal 
maximum on the inteicst that commer¬ 
cial banks can pay on large deposits left 
by corporations foi up to 90 days As a 
result the banks have been able to 
increase (heir savings deposits sutwtan- 
tially and to provide long-term loans for 
corporations Without this 'help those 
companies might have added to the 
congestion of the bond market 

However arrived at, the current 
improvement in the .bond market has 
implica'tiona for the .stock market as well 
The general expectation is 'that a con¬ 
tinuing lessening in bond yields will 
prompt some investors in due course to 
switch back 'into stocks in hopes of 
achieving sizable capital appreciation 
that would provide greater percentage 
yields than would be available on bonds 
under more normal conditions To most 
investors, in brief, the bond market’s 
importance is measured Chiefly by its 
role as a harbinger of prospects on the 
stock market But while they are in 
bonds many investors are faring scry 
well iindeed 
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Off to spend a fortnight at the bottom of the sea 


United against 
pollution 

I’leMiJfiit .\iM>ti.s plan foi Lwo iu*vv 
lit)<Jie'>— tin- I'jnviroinnenta) Piotectioii 
Af^eiKN anil tin* National Oieanir and 
Atniovpliei 11 Adininistiation - to lOpc 
vMtIi the pollution that is destioMiig tin' 
quality ol Anieinan litr is the most 
sweeping leoiganisation of goveininenl 
th.it then' has heen foi \ears It lonsists 
puieK of tninsfeis of men .ind mone\, 
howevoi no new .utilities .tie involved, 
to stait with anvw.u '1 he idea is that 
Kp.i Will deal with immediate thieats to 
the eiiviionmeiit while .Noaa will take a 
longei view Hro.td poln les will 
still lie in the li.inds ot the Clouni il on 
Kn\ iioniiiental Quality, leeentK set up 
in the White Mouse h\ C'ongiess 

Clon.giess has (>o da\s duiing which 
It i an hliK k eithci of the new ageiu .es 
iiinl attetii|):s to do so seem likely, 
pai'ticulai 1\ in the r.ise of Kpa, since the 
leoig.inisation interferes with the 
mtetc'ls of infliieiilial rongrcssion.il 
coiiiiiiitteenien h\ hie.iking die jierson.d 
links th.it tin’s have estahl.sheil with 
departments anil ofln lals Hut Sen.itoi 
.\Iusk.c. the I)eiiu)Ci.it who is .in 
espciialK aitise gn.iidian of the ens’iion- 
iiient. .s rnthusiaslii .ilioiit the Piesi- 
dent s piojKisals, although he wishes that 
thes svent farther, he would like the new 
•igeni \ to t.ike osci, for example, the 
Sctietars of 'I raiispoi tat.on's icspon- 
sihihts foi present.ng pollution h\ noise 
tiom aiiiiaft 

I he leorgamsation does, howes-ei, 
take powet awas from other memhers of 
the Claliinet, notahls \Ii Hukel, the 
Setietars of the Inteiior, who had hojieil 
to he.id .1 new IJepartmerit of the 
Kill iioniiieiil, .1 [lost to which he had 
sson SI line claim hs his unexpected 
( hampioiiship of lonsetsationists m then 
snuggles against lommeriial despoilers 
Pool Ml Hickel, out of fav'oui at the 
White Mouse, did not esen manage to 
get the oce.xnn agencs included in his 
departiiieiit and he has had to surrender 
his Hureaii of Clommercial Fisheries and 
some otliet mat me enterprises to Noaa 

1. Epa on its own 

I he explanation gis-en foi the estahlish- 
ineiit of Epa outside the Cabinet, 
ihiertls under the Piesident, was that it 
ssoultl has-e to arbitrate between the 
conflicting inteiests of different depart¬ 
ments Moreover, to set up a new 
depaitrnent at lalniiet level would 
requiie legis'lation One leason for hav¬ 
ing a sepal ate agent v at all was that 
departments often find thernsels-Ps en¬ 
gaged in i ontradietors aitivities The 
nepartment of .^grirulture, foi example. 


helps laimeis to [iroihne mine but also 
icstiicts then use of pesticides , .inothei 
instance is the Atoiiiii Eiieigv Commis¬ 
sion's efforts both to fostci nut Icai powei 
and to inevent exiexsise radiation Now 
K[).i IS taking over most, although not 
all, ol the lesponsihih'tv foi both pest,- 
eidcs anti radiation But proh.xbly the 
most 1111(101 t.iii't reason for setting u)) a 
new ageiK v is siiiqily that .ill the various 
actiiitics ronnei ted w'lth the environ¬ 
ment have giown up [iieiemeal, 
as loncein about (lollutiun and ecology 
has roc ketc-il 

C<)-oixlin.ilion IS needed badiv, not 
onK to jnevent overhqjpmg but also 
because in many way’s pollution it.self 
overlaps so that all its aspeits ought to 
be cons'idcicd togethei 'Flic .Admini.stra- 
tion’s jioliiy IS to leave as muth as 
(jossible of the task of checking (Killution 
to state governments and for them it is 
dexirable to deal with oiiK one office in 
Washington in these matters. A single 
.igencv coiTcentt.it('il on a single task is 
hkelv ,iIso to he inoie energetic in setting 
and enforc mg the standarils needed to 
ilean the an and the water and to check 
radi.itioii and the use of pesticides th.in 
the do/en or so agcni les, scattered 
thioiigh three departments and various 
eomimssioins, that are being transferred 
to Fl[xr It will have some “jih-v' 
emplovees and a budget of $1 4 billion 
this year But its final effectiveness will 
depend on its head—not yet apjxiinted 

2. Noaa gets an ark 

Co-oidination is nice but money would 
he better, particulai^ly for Noaa. Pre.si- 
dent .Nixon has kept his promise at last 
and proposed the creation of a special 
agenry to unite the federal government’s 
widely scattered efforts in oceanography 
and the development of marine 
resources But he has not proposed the 
great increase in funds which, in the 
view of the Stratton commission on 
natioTiul ocean "resources, is also neces¬ 
sary if a new agency i.s to add anything 
dramatic to knowledge afiout the sea. 


its fish. Its mineials and its .susLeptibihtv 
to contaiiiination 'I'he new agency look 
like bein.g jii.sl a patch-work of staff .me 
liinds i.<ibout $-.270 mil'lion) tiansferici 
fiom othei agencies .-Mready callei 
Noah, It has ,ilso been iiiikn.imed the 
“ wet .\.is.i " foi the N'.itional .\cro 
n.iutics and .S[jacc .Administration whiil 
It IS su(>i>osecl to emulate in .1 diffeicni 
envuonmenl But, if it does not ,ge 
,\,isa's kind of monev. No,1.1 inav be no 
only- W'et but .ilso liiiqj 

'I'hi- line print of who is to [lart witl 
wh.it among the dozen or so .igent it" 
which have then toes in the se.i i- 
not yet clear . but terUiinly the N.ition.i. 
.Scienie Foundation, hum'bled so often, 
will lie sad to lose its “ .sea grant' 
jrrograiiimc ” under which it helped 
academic institutions to undertake 
icsearch in inaiine resources and oteati 
explcnation The winner in the bui-e.iu- 
cratic tug-of-war ovei oieanogra|)hv i' 
the IJepartment of Clommerce .Noaa will 
lie tucked under its uiiimagmative wing, 
incorjaorating the existing Env iron- 
mental Science Services Admmistr.-tion 
instead of being indopendcnt like N’asa 
One analogy with the space pro- 
gnamine holds u[j <>cc.iiiography too n 
plagued hv a conflict between glamorous 
projects and comparatively more 
rewarding research In the past year the 
headline-stealer has been the Interior 
Department's Project Tekitite, which has 
sent teams of scientists to live in a 
double-domed habitat 50 feet beneath 
the surface of a bay in the Virgin 
Islands. I'he undertaking is fascinating 
and photographable—the latest team 
consisted of five young women. Foi 
about $2 million. Project Tektite seems 
to be proving that humans can with¬ 
stand the enormous atmospheric pressure 
of living and working under the sea, 
provided that they spend an 
uncomfortable day' in a decompression 
chamber brfore returning to sea-level. 

'Vet in Washington this spring 
scientists have been far more enthusiastic 
alxiut the success of a deep-drilling ship 



called' the Glomar Challenger. It is the 
first vessel that has been able to guide 
its drill bit back into the hole from 
which it was extracted ; moreover, in 
150 drillings it has discovered very pure 
copper asd poterttially oil-bearing salt 
domes beneath the hard crust of the 
ocean floor. Meanwhile, commercial 
research ships have made great progress 
with the techniqpes of mining minerals 
from the ocean floor itself. 

But full exploitation of the seabed 
depends on an international agreement 
which does not yet exist. President 
Nixon has made an offer which may 
help the United Nations to deal with the 
problem ■ he propo.ses that national 
clauns extend out from shorelines to the 
point where the sea becomes 200 metres 
deep. Beyond tliat the revenues 
from commercial operations should go 
to an international fund for developing 
countries 

Thaw in Alaska 

La.st week the Senate finally biokc a 
century of inaction over the disputed 
land claims of Alaska's h^skmioes, Indians 
and Aleuts, tribes wbicb had mliabited 
the icv tuiidia long lieforc the Ibiited 
States bought the land from Russia in 
18(17 The uppei hou.sc agiced to give 
Alaska's original iiihahitants $i billion 
and 10 million acies of land '1 he money 
IS supposed to come from both die 
federal and state government and will he 
divided to provide much needed siKial 
services on the one hand and an 
investment fund on die othei Uacli 
native stands to gam $12,000 anti the 
200 native villages will he given 2g,ooo 
acies of land for each '^00 inhabitants , 
wliat remains will he .set aside for timbei 
felling, hunting, filling and trapping. 

The financial settlement will go sonic 
way to alleviating the economic, .social, 
educational and medical hardships of 
the.se natives who are among the coun¬ 
try’s most deprived citizens The land 
grant, however, falls far short of the 40 
million acres that the natives hofied to 
get 'I’here is also a very real dangei 
thait It may prove too small to ensure 
their well being and the continuation of 
their present means of existence The 
E^imoes, Indians and Aleuts have been 
used to hunting and fishing for their 
livelihood over hundreds of thousands 
of acres and they may find themselves 
iestiicted in future to a very much 
smaller terntors which will not support 
them adequately. But all is not yet lost ; 
the hill has stiM to pass the House of 
Representatives which appears to favoui 
somewhat larger land grarsts. 

No less than the natives themselves 
the State of Alaska is hoping foi a lapid 
ronclusion to the whole issue Once the 



Waiting for the ecologists to make up their minds 

native claims are finally cleared then Old Dominion and its Democratic tradi- 


the way will be open for settlement of 
the state's claim to 103 million of the 
348 million acres of public land. This 
was promised to the state by the federal 
government when Alaska was admitted 
to the union in 1958, but so far Alaska 
has only lieen al>le to claim 19 million 
acres of the total amount due Further 
allocations of these land.s, together with 
the lea.smg of oil and mineral rights on 
them, has been blocked by Washington 
for the past two years This action was 
taken to prevent a state whirh is hungry 
for nimeral and oil wealth from grah- 
hmg land to whit li is is not entitled 
from under the noses of the natives 
The end of the federally imposed 
freeze will bring new life tti Alaska At 
worst It will trigger off a cut-throat 
battle for the land and its mineral 
riches , at best it will mean the revita¬ 
lisation of sagging commercial develop¬ 
ment in die state But alxive all it makes 
es'eri more urgent a solution for the ever- 
pressing pixiJilcm of how to transport the 
oil, which has recently been discovered 
in abundance, from the well heads in 
the Arctic north to the i-efineries in the 
I’^p’ted States .Approval is not vet m 
sight for the privately financed pipe line 
and road to run the 800 miles from the 
f>il fields ih the north of the state to the 
ire-free port of \’aldcz in the soutfi 
Consers'ationists are fearful that the pipe 
line will have a detrimental effect on 
the Alaskan tundra and wild life , so 
far they have held up the project, much 
to the disgust of the Alaskans, and also 
of the petroleum companies, who have 
invested heavily m an oil boom which 
has not yet materialised 

Splintered Virginia 

Mr George Rawlings’s narrow victory 
last week in the primary election in 
which Virginian Democrats selected 
then candidate for Senator is no guar¬ 
antee that he will win the seat in Nov¬ 
ember Politics have changed in the 


tion has broken up Alreadv Virginia 
has a liberal Republican Governor— 
Mr lanwood Holton, elected last 
November—and this spring the last 
survivor of the old order, the present 
conservative Democratic Senator, Mr 
Harry Byrd, Jun, decided to run for 
re-election this year as an Independent 
liecause he disagrees so strongly'with the 
prevailing philosophy of the Democratic 
party m the state 

The three candidates for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination, Mr Rawlings, Mr 
Du'Val and Mr Colvin, were all moder¬ 
ately progressive. Mr Rawlings, the 
most outspoken lilieral of the three, 
descriljed himself as a " Roosevelt- 
'Fruman-Kennedy Democrat ” and con¬ 
sistently wooed the black and pioor white 
v'Oters m urban areas. He took a strong 
fiosition against the Vietnam wai, sup¬ 
porting congre.ssionaI efforts to end the 
American operation in Cambodia and to 
set a deadline for withdrawal from 
south-east Asia 

The turnout of Democratic voters m 
the primarv' was very small, only half 
what was expected , according to 
Senator Byrd’s supporters those who 
abstained viill vote for him m Novem¬ 
ber If the conservative Republicans 
fiad had their wav the Republicans 
would be voting for him too. After Mi 
By'rd’s announcement m March many 
of them, particularly Congressman Joel 
Broyhill, did their best to see that no 
official Republican candidate was put 
up even though the Senator refused to 
ask for Republican backing But this 
plan was thwarted bv the liberal Repub¬ 
licans under Governor Holton At their 
convention in Richmond at the end of 
June they voted by a margin of three 
to two to nominate Mr Ray Garland, a 
voung businessman, as their candidate 

As things stand, when the election 
comes the voters will l>e a medley of 
Republicans, Democrats, Independents, 
Democrats-for-Byrd and Republicans- 
for-Byrd Mr Garland’s chances are not 
rated high but he hopes that, with 
Senator Byrd dividing the Democrats, 
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he can slip in Mr Rawlings, however, 
expects that the Republican split will 
give him a victory and Senator Byrd is 
counting on staying in by holding all the 
conservative vote. Mr Byrd appears to 
be getting some encouragement from 
Washington wiiere perhaps President 
Nixon thinks that it is better to support 
a sympathetic Independent who is likel\ 
to win than a Republican who is likely 
to lose. The Republicans need to gain 
.seven extra seats in November to take 
control of the Senate , if they just 
ttnssed, Sen.itor Byrd's supjxsrt could 
give then) the committee chairmanshijis 
that are so mijxirtaiit 


Less pacific coast 

Seattle 

Seattle, on the Pacific coast, was one of 
tlie great boom towns in the iijfios, 
laigels because of the exjiansion and 
coinmercial success of tlie Boeing 
Cloiiifjan^, though tlic mantiiiie trade 
on the Pacific ocean and the w-ar tiafFii 
to south-east .\sia helped The boom 
has come to an abrupt end Boeing's 
controversial supersonic aircraft is in 
trouble in Clongievs and the t ompanv has 
been hit in the middle of its biggest and 
Ixildest \entiirc, the 747 juinbo jet air¬ 
liner, by tlie rapid contraction of the 
airlines’ jiuichasing power, combined 
with the shrinkage of militars- piocure- 
ment and the throttling bark of 
government development inonev foi new 
aerospace projects The conipanv has 
been laying off several thousand staff 
and work-people a month , its payroll 
at Its several establishments in the Seattle 
aiea shrank from 106,400 at the peak 
earh in ipBB to less than 55,000 at the 
end of June, and a further drop to not 
much more than .15,000 is considered 
hkelv hv the end of this year 

A fortnight ago both Boeing and 
Seattle had encouraging news the com¬ 
pany has lieen awarded a rontrac t h\ 
the .\ir Porce to begin work on a new 
Airborne Warning and Clontrol .System, 
designed to guard against eneinv fKim- 
liers It was five years since the firm had 
raptured a major defence award and 
this one could eventually he worth 
$2 billion and provide cmplovment for 
7,000 people When (and if) full pro¬ 
duction IS authorised, over 40 707 air- 
c-raft are to be built, suitably inodihcd 
to Carrs their own radar equipment 
But this stage is not expected to be 
reached until 1076, at least. All the Air 
Force is committed to at present i.s the 
building of two jirototspes This project 
will rai.se eiiipiovment hv only a little 
over 1,000 jotis by the end of this year 
'I'he Irft, therefore, is primarily 
psycholjDgical 

MittWMfhile, a good many well-paid. 
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qualified and skilled people have found 
themselves out of work. Some move to 
other parts of the country, leaving 
“ for rent ” signs behind : a lot of houses 
and apartments are vacant in the 
.southern district of Seattle that serves 
as Boeing’s dormitory and some property 
developers, caught unawares l)y the 
sudden slump in demand for housing, 
are in financial trouble. The state 
employment service, which at the 
beginning of last year had more offers 
of jobs on its IxKiks from the aerospace 
industry than from the rest of the state’s 
employers put together, now reports that 
vacancies are non-existent m almost all 
of the aerospace crafts But the Boeing 
slump has also viitiially wiped out the 
job vacaiu les in most othei industries 
and occupations, since the chsplacecl 
Boeing workers, if they do not want to 
move awa\ Irom .Seattle, change their 
employer and, if necessary, then occupa¬ 
tion instead 

I'lms the lahoui niaiket is ti.ghiened up 
foi otlieis of less iinpressise cjualific ation^ 
<11 of jupiot standing m then ciaft union 
llaidsliip IS passed on down the emplov- 
ment lacldei Those at the bottom get 
jmslicd out on to the' street 1 hese aie 
the unskilled and the new ariisals 111 
industrial emplosment last m, lirst out 
It IS hettei not to he under 22 or over 4.', 
.md dec idedlv better not to belong to a 
minonts gniiip The .Stale of Washing¬ 
ton has, or thinks that it has (iiohods 
quite knows) a non-white ixipulation of 
only alxiut 4 jiet cent, some 142,000 
Negroes, Ameilean Indians, Kskmioes and 
•Asians There are also some 58,000 
Spanish Ametleans whom the statistics 
classifv as white hut who are treated 
mostly as c olcnircd jieoplc 

The Negro population losc in the pa..t 
ten sears more raindlv than ans other 
grc'up, iargels bet ausc black soldiers 
disc h.iiged from arms sers'icc at the big 
base, Fort Lewis, preferred to stas 
around .Seattle, attracted hs the hope 
of jobs, rather than go home Most of 
them live m the central parts of the cits, 
which affluent whites lias'c long since 
abandoned for the suburbs Kfforts ate 
being made to ameliorate the feaiful 
soc lal problems of the minority races, 
hut m a tune of contracting employment 
It IS slow going indeed 

I’he hard-hat movement that caused 
such <i .stir in .New Voik and othei cities 
m Mas' seems to lias'c* been horn m 
Seattle-—not a- a pro-war mos'ement, 
howes'er, but a.s a demonstration against 
the policies of ecjual opportumts' for 
emplos'inent (“ black hiring ” foi short) 
whicli the moderately enliglitened state 
and counts governments base been 
trying to piomote File building tiadcs 
woikers, some ^5,1x10 of them, put esn 
their hard hats last Sejitemhei and 
matched to the King Countv courthouse 
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in Seattle to protest against a black 
hiring regulation for public works m the 
county - they were also retaliating against 
black demonstrators who had been 
picketing construction sites. In January 
a larger numfier “ marched ” (m a long 
siting of cars, this time) on the .state 
capital of Olympia to put a stop to a 
lull which would have placed a state 
hciaid, charged with preventing racial 
disc imiination m employment, in control 
of hiring and training standards for 
labour in the building trades, these are 
now controlled by the craft unions 
Not all the construction unions are 
delihcratelv unli-black, though some are . 
hut thev are all white-doimnated and 
then lilies favoui those with long 
experience in the tiade, which few 
blacks 01 Indian., in .Seattle liapjxm to 
possess For politicians the unions are 
Useful allies and undesirable to have as 
eneniic-. at eleition times thus the 
“ maicli ' III Olsmpia pul a stop to the 
anti-cli-.c I immation hill supported hv the 
enlightened Rejiiihlican (iovernoi. Mi 
Fsaiis 1 he confiict mas base damaged 
Ills pio..pcLts of le-election 

In the Ixxinimg l<i6os quite a niimhei 
of these unions did alloss hlaik ness- 
(omeis into their trades Bet now that 
thes have unemplos merit rates of about 
15 Jici c cut, thes tias'e hardened 
then lieaits and .tie fiimls disi imimating 
m fasour of their own men, who h.ippcn 
to he neails all wlete Black unemplos- 
ment in the Seattle area is using tfiree 
times as List as white unemplosment, 
aciotding to the I'^ihan League What 
the unions aie defending is tiadc 
iinionism, hut to the unemplosed blacks 
It looks like disi. I imination against then 
colour .So lacial bitterness, asoidcd so 
far m tins rich and nsualls placid 
comet of the country is on the rise 



" Black hiring " lot all—or none 
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THE UNPROTESTING POPE 

The Silence of Pius XII 

By Carlo Falconi 

Faber & Faber. 430 pages. 70s 

All those who get jrritated by Pope 
Paul’s frequent and invariably contro¬ 
versial interventions ip world politics 
.should pau.se to conjner the ca.se of hi.s 
famous predecessor, Pius XII He was 
a Pope who was piudent and discreet 
and nevei once put liis foot wrong dol¬ 
ing the most terrible peiiod in European 
history' , who carefully refrained from 
taking sides , but ended up by being di.s- 
approved of by most people, including 
most Catholics. Few people might accept 
Herr Hoi hhulh's typically exaggerated 
verdict that the .silence of Pius XII in 
the face of Xaiti atrocities was “crimi¬ 
nal,” but fewer still would dispute 
Caidmal Doepfner's judgment that 
“ Pius XII should have protested with 
greater firmness ” 

How Pius XII came to act as he did 
will lie debated for many years to come, 
though It IS unlikely now that the basic 
verdict will change Signor Falconi’s 
Ixxik IS a very valuable contribution to 
this debate, becau.se it is fair, calm in 
tone and based on extensive historical 
researches m Poland and Jugoslavia 

Signor F,iIconi has no liifhculty in 
proving from Polish and Jugoslav 
archives that the Pojic knew only too 
well what was going on m occupied 
Europe He was particularly well 
informed about the massive jjersecutions 
of Orthodox Sertis m Ante Pavelic’s so- 
called Independent State of Croatia on 
his doorstep But despite Nazi attempts 
to conceal what they were doing against 
the population of occupied Poland— 
Jews and Poles alike—Pius XII managed 
to learn the truth about that too In 
lx)th ca.ses, unprecedented enmes weie 
being committed against whole nations 
The Pope was urged from various sides 
to come out openly against the perpetra¬ 
tors of the atrocities and in favour of 
the victims. 

To the lasting disappointment of those 
who were hoping for decisive action 
from the Vatican, Pius XII confined 
hanself to a few general and mild pro¬ 
test, and expressions of sympathy and a 
few creditable interventions, such as the 
one on behalf of Rome’s Jews threatened 



Pius Xfl no silent verdict 


with deportation to Xazi camps F'or the 
rest, he left his bishops to tope with their 
terrible problems on their own That 
many of them liehaved creditably was 
in no real sense due to Pius’s guidance 

Why did the Pope ignore Cardinal 
Ti.sserant’s suggestion in 1940 to bring 
out an encyclical about an individual’s 
duty to obey tne imperatives of con¬ 
science, which would have encouraged 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike to 
stand up to the evils of Nazism ’ .\nd 
why did he, after this superhuman exer¬ 
cise of impartiality during the war, come 
out so vehemently against the toiii- 
munists in Poland, in Jugoslavia and, of 
course, Italy ’ There he seemed to have 
no doubts as to the rightness of resist¬ 
ance to the atheist communist regimes 
What made those regimes .so different 
from the equally atheist Nazi regime in 
Germany, for example, or the barbaric 
though nominally Catholic regime in 
Pavelic’s wartime Croatia ? 

Signor Falconi puts forward a variety 
of explanations He rejects any sugges¬ 
tion that Pius was a coward and accepts 
him as a man of deep piety and living 
faith, but at the same time morally 
deformed by a lifetime of practising 
Vatican diplomacy, which had given him 
a narrow theological-judicial view of life 
That his sympathy for the Germans and 
his extreme hostility to communism, 
which he saw at first-hand during the 
brief communist rebellion in Munich in 
April, 1919, al.so contributed to his 


reluctance to speak out is probabiyAS^ 
rect Towards the end of the war when 
the Russian armies were advancing into 
Europe, Pais appeared to be particularly 
reluctant to intervene against the Ger¬ 
mans who were standing in the com¬ 
munists’ way In other words, Pius was 
influenced by a mixture of political and 
religious niotive.s The strongest of those, 
according to Signor Falconi, was his 
reluctance to provoke the Nazis by his 
condemnation of their misdeeds into the 
kind of retaliation against the Catholic 
church which would have destroyed its 
organisation and made its recovery after 
the war difficult or impossible. Once the 
Pope had identified his church with God 
instead of throwing himself open to ih-' 
service of all, concludes Signor Falconi, 
esery tiling else flowed from that The 
rest was the most wasteful silence in 
history 

PiNKVILLE 

One Morning in the War : The Triti;edy 
at .'ion A/j 
By Richard Hammer 
Rupert Harl-Davis 223 pages 30, 

In all war, there are dreadful accidents 
which involve a heac\ loss of tisilian 
life But th.s is not the explanation for 
what happened in Son M\ village on 
March ibth, i<)t)8 .more commonly refer¬ 
red to as Pmkville) Fherc were many 
factors that led to this ghastly tragedy, 
only some of them brought out by 
the author in his account 

Foi example, the “ search and des- 
tros ” stiategy with its emphasis on 
body counts automatically led to the 
.ndisc niiimate use of hre-power The 
.‘Xmeriian forces were oigani.sed fot 
fighting major-umt battles with the 
-North Vietnamese m unpopulated areas 
and weie not at all prepared in an\ 
wa\ foi the techniciues of fighting the 
\ letcong in populated areas Clo-ordina- 
tion with the local South Viettiamese 
authorities and their American advisers 
was completely lacking Intelligence was 
poor and the maps inaccurate, with the 
result that the wrong hamlet in this case 
was attacked There were no armed 
\ letcong in it at the time, wheieas in 
a nearbs hamlet (Mv Khe), which was 
the intended target, there vs’ere elements 
of a battalion The brigade commander 
had taken ovei only the das before and 
was m no position to exercise the iieces- 
sar\ control The trcxips themselves, a, 
the author particularly emphasises, were 
teiisc and frustrated, and were filled 
with fear and even hatred for the people 
amongst whom they were fighting 
G.ven these factors it must be expec¬ 
ted that in any force of yoo.ooo from 
anv c'mintrv there will be individuals 
and personalities larking in discipline 
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le «o>'’ -^n the wrong men are 

•f; place at the wrong time 

^3..ti<ienc of this nature is almost 
iiound to occur This may explain what 
happened hut it cannot in anv way 
excuse, it 

The United States now has Son My 
on Its conscience and the Ameiican 
people and their aiiiiy have been huiii- 
lilecl h\ it Hut the author goes too fai 
when he savs that “ the whole of Viet¬ 
nam today IS one vast Son Mv " No 
one viewing the bustling towns and nth 
rifchelds of the Mekong delta can accept 
that 'I'hese pay tribute to the thousands 
of Aiiitricans who have done their vcis 
hr.st for the people of \'ietnani But the 
authoi groups them togethei and pni- 
(ceds to shoot at them iridiscnininatelv 
In his own metier he has allowed him- 
sfll to he |iist as muth earned away as 
weie those (ils at Son Ms in the aftei- 
math of the 'let offensive 

WAR BY WEEDKILLER 

The I'ltiiiiatr Folly : H'ar hy Pattlcnce, 
Ai/iliy\iatiort and Defoliation 
H\ Rii hard D MtCartliv 
I'lftcir GollariLZ 1B7 pages 48s 

Don't he put off hs’ the title , this is not 
just another tract on the horrors and 
iiiimoralitv of chemical warfare Con¬ 
gressman Me Carths has two points to 
make that are as valid in a world where 
germ and clieiiiical weapons are con¬ 
sidered light and profier items in the 
arsenal of a well-equipped army as they 
aie m one w'here tiles are not His first 
Is that no one has ans idea s'et of the 
long-term consequences of spraying ton 
upon ton of weedkillei on the Viet¬ 
namese countrs'side in order to strip the 
leases olT the tiees and kill the rice in 
the paddy fields Some of these com- 
)iounds are hanried foi use in the 
Un.ted States None of them is being 
spiased vei> scientihcalls, for ciesvs in 
low flsiiig spras aircraft, under fire from 
the ground, are liable to dump their 
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chemicals in times of danger just as 
bomber crews have always dumped their 
Iximbs in similar circumstances. They 
are also liable to respray already sprayed 
areas, and to contaminate rivers and 
water supplies which will in any case 
receive sooner or later a lot of the 
original chemical as it runs off the land. 

What, in the light of recent discover¬ 
ies about the long-term persistence of 
DDT and other farm chemicals once 
supposed harmless, are these sprays 
doing to the land, to the Vietnamese 
and to mankind at large ? What also 
are they doing to the ecology of the 
country ’ Congressman McCarthy has 
a good deal of evidence to suggest that 
no answers exist, nor is anyone bother¬ 
ing to find them. 

His second point concerns the ease 
with which the military were able to 
slip into the habit of using chermcals, 
on a steadily increasing scale, in spite 
of the treaties banning them to which 
the United States had Iieen a signatory 
The amount of chemicals now u.sed as 
part of the Vietnam arsenal suggests 
that their release to commanders in the 
field should have been a major political 
decision, weighed by the Administration 
before permission was given But that 
IS not how It happened. By proceeding 
III a serie.s of tiny steps, the military were 
able to present the President, Congress 
and the American people with a fait 
aecornpli, and Congressman McCarthy 
himself only woke up to it aftei a telc- 
sision programme at the beginning of 
last veai 

A thud point that inevitably strikes 
anv non-Aiiierican reader is how well- 
placed American members of Congress 
are to run a quarry to earth. Each chap¬ 
ter is succeeded by several pages of 
drx'uiiieiued suppiorting evidence, includ¬ 
ing exchanges of letters between 
Congressman McCarthy and various 
departiiierits of the Adininistiation 
Iiiijgiiie an ordinary British Member 
of Parliament trying to get this sort of 
information—still less succeeding. 


ROLLING IN THE AISLES 

Jot Upon Jett 

Edilted by John Wardroper. 

RoutUdge and Kt»gan Paul. 333 pages. 
50s. 

The more humour dhanges, the more 
It remains the same thing. A facile 
generalisation, pethaps, but this selectaon 
from the Jestbooks and Collection of 
Merry Tales published from the Reign 
of Richard III to George III does 
something to justify it. True, there are 
shifts and changes in emphaslis (the overt 
coai-seness of the middle ages would 
hardly be encouraged on even the most 
permissive of modern television pro¬ 
grammes) 

But humour is, of course, something 
more than the empty laugh of a captive 
audience The comedian is, by nature, 
a social critic, an anarclhst defying 
authority, a one-man protect march, and 
Mr John Wardroper is at his liest 
tracing the myths and traditions sur¬ 
rounding Euleoispiegel, who turns up m 
various forms from the fiftceivth centur>- 
onwards The comic .spirit, as reflected 
in what may be called Eulenspiegelisaii, 
IS aggressive—Che protest iiiancli is, as it 
were, in< lined towards violence and the 
extreme forms of blasphemy Then, Uk), 
there is a natural affinity between this 
jconoclasiii and the function of the 
tourt jester Arilliie Armstrong (huiiself 
a relation of Lear’s ftKil) did not, it is 
true, indulge in the habit of jibing at 
his master, Janies I, but he gave offence 
to such great persons as I.aud and the 
Duke of Buckingham This is not a 
course which would have recommended 
itsdlf to Gilbert's Jack Pryint, who 
advised the would-be jester always “ to 
gild the philosoj>hic pill,” hut then 
manners had changed by Gilbert’s days 
and sudli a Jesthook as this would ndt 
have lioen accejytable Although Mr 
W'ardroper's work is as .short as it is 
scholarly, a few pages at a time is the 
recommended ration 

THE FIFTEEN 

The Jacobite Rising of 1715 
By John Baynes. 

Cassell. 261 pages. 45s. 

Enough serious historical analysis has 
been devoted to the Forty-Five and more 
than enough romantic nonsense. By 
contrast, the Fifteen has been neglected 
on both counts While it is possible to 
be sillily and mistakenly lyncal about 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, the Old Pre¬ 
tender simply produces a yawn. After 
all Charles was at Culloden while James 
did not get to Scotland until the 
decisive military engagements at Preston 
and SherifFmuir were over. James 
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James needed a push 


slipped back to France wliile Charles 
escaped, with the help of Miss Floia 
Macdonald, into legend 

The Fifteen was a reJielhon that went 
off at half-((>ck Throughout it was a 
muddle, almost farcical in some of its 
details, until it was suppressed with 
almost but not quite the same ferocity 
as the Foit\-Fivc Xcvetlheless, as 
Tieut-Colonel Ifavncs shows in his con¬ 
vincing and well-researched book, it was 
a (loser lun thing than is generally 
assumed A little mote jiush 'by the 
Jacobites, a little more luck for them, 
might have produced a more serious, 
more snsiaiiicd tlireat to the Hano¬ 
verians, if not the victois which Colonel 
Basnes coiisideis possible In all, the 
Fifteen is an underrated incident in 
history Colonel Ba\Tics has now made 
sure not simply th,!! the Fail of Mar 
cannot lie wiitten off as an incompetent 
dolt but that this rebellion is given its 
proper weight 

BRIGHT DAYS 

Both Hands : An Autobio^^Tti(>hy 
By Cervas Huxley. 

Chatto and tVindus. aryi pages 50s 

“Our African itinerary started, however, 
in Southern Rhodesia wbich presented 
no political problems ” They were bright 
days in iqay when Gerva.s Huxley went 
with the ^ctetary of State, Leo Amerv, 
round all the IDciminions to strengthen 
the ties of Empire, and of Empire trade, 
after the Statute of Westminster had 
■registered their independence Only in 
South Africa was there a cloud no bigger 
than a black man’s hand both the 
Dutch and the English, themselves 
divided, seemed blind to the much bigger 
problem of “ the political, social and 
economic relationship ” between white 
and black. 


It IS a treat to read Gervas Huxley’s 
book so soon after Ins cousin Julian’s 
memous In these clear, clean descrip¬ 
tions of the places and landscapes of 
.\frica, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, there is the same affection foi 
natural sciences and the same cnilised 
sense of man’s place in them Aptlv, 
Gervas Huxley’s last public service, 
before he retired to write history and 
memoirs, was for the National Parks 
Commission He and Sir Julian shared, 
too, though Aldous was always his closest 
cousin, the same lively family circle and 
the .same holidays in boyhood But 
Gervas, who after his years in the 
trenches broke his time at Oxford, went 
off into business—and public relations. 

Men went into public relations in 
those days by accident, and as amateurs. 
The late Sidney Rogerson, also back 
from the war, met Melchett, and went 
on to start a new age m ICI and other 
publicity Huxley, after a stint m ship¬ 
ping, met Stephen Tallents, and pro- 
ceecied at the Empiie Marketing Board 
to begin a new era, with Frank Pick 
of London Transport, in poster design 
and to launch, with John Grierson, the 
documentary film He also found there 
his second and famous wife, Elspeth 
Giant. When financial stringency and 
the Ottawa agreements cut down the 
EMB, and he took over publicity for 
the sale of tea all over the world, starting 
from C'.evlon, he was f<ir the rest of his 
career a real professional. 

SHORT LIST 

Scotland Ifard by Peter Laurie (Bodley 
Head, 43s) The dangei of writing this 
sort of lx)ok—full of quotes and real 
life situatiom, the result of eight months 
spent in the com'p.iny of members of the 
Metropolitan Police—is that it imght 
have been better to do it as a novel. 
Tlie author admits that while he was 
given great freedom to go where he 
pleased, he Was, for example, never pre¬ 
sent at an impxirtant arrest His cover¬ 
age of the questions of police efficiency 
and corruption is, perhaps necessarily, 
sketchy But this book does come off 
quite weU, despite the occasional 
shockingly inaccurate generalisation. 
One of the most fascinating details is a 
reproduction of the immensely compli¬ 
cated procedure a policeman has to 
follow when arresting someone for 
drunken driving. After reading this, it 
seems astonishing that far more breath 
test prosecutions are not shipwrecked 
on a technicality. 

The Arts of Africa by Ren£ Wassmg, 
translated by Diana Imber (Thames and 
Hudson, 10 gns) This is the book for 
those who do not trust their judgment 
of African art. Not only doe,s it contain 
supierb illustrations and a wealth of fact. 


but It explaias the background iSa 
iigibly and intelligeiltlv With some 
understanding of die function of the 
objects used in African society, one can 
reach cimclusions afiout their aesthetic 
value with much greatei confidence 
Revolution by Peter Calvert (PaW Mall 
Press, ;5()s clothlxiund, lo.s paperbound, 
to be publi.shed by Macmillan in Sei> 
tember) Dr Calvert might have done 
bettei to (all his txHik “International 
War," since it is not about a single poli¬ 
tical phenomenon, but atxiut the 
numetous wavs in w'hich .societies are dis¬ 
rupted and governments overdirown by 
violence It is really the history of a con¬ 
cept, from ancient Egyptians muttering 
against a wcorld turned upiside down to 
Condorcet's vision of irrepressible change 
or Regi* Debray’s hofies for world up¬ 
heaval Dr Calvert 15 concerned with 
the whole evolution of the secular idea 
that the state is not a godgiven order 
but a human innovation, but the book i.s 
too brief for its purpxjse 
Economics as a Science by Kenneth 
Bouldlng (McGraw-Hill, 72s, papier- 
Iwund 38s). An attempt to put the study 
of economics in a larger intellectual 
framework, aimed primarily at those 
whose acquaintance with the subject is 
limited to textbooks. Professor Bouldlng 
IS rather good at this sort of thing, 
lieing more interested in sociology and 
etologv than are most economists The 
style IS that of a stimulating essay, not 
of a treatise, so the reader will emerge 
with a feeling that he has seen new 
vistas but not mapped new terntory on 
the ground 

Training Managers ; The International 
Guide by Nancy G McNulty (Harper 
and Row, £6 is) Opening this book at 
random, the leader can discover in six 
places full details of business courses 
available at Northwestern L’'niversity 
(Evanston, Illinois), Oxford, Warsaw, 
Portsmouth, Prague, Seoul and Singa¬ 
pore. The book contains 582 pages 
Given the growing need to keep the 
business manager up to date, and the 
growing impKirtance of the international 
company, this is the sort of reference 
liook that will meet a growing demand 
from personnel managers in large cor- 
pxirations and from governments 
Coalpxirt and Coalbrookdale Porcelains 
by Geoffrey A. Goddeii (Herbert 
Jenkins, £8). With his usual .scholarship, 
M r Godden has made another important 
contrtbution to the history of British 
porcelain, m this case that of the firm 
which, after the purchase of the 
(ilaughley factory in 1799, became the 
largest maker of px>rcelain in Britain, 
jierhaps even in Eurojie. But, fascinat¬ 
ingly, some of the early history of Coal- 
pKirt IS still obscure. Some 90 of the 240 
or so plates are devoted to early un¬ 
marked examples not hitherto identified. 
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State of no emergency 


The Government's threat to use troops in the 
docks is keeping the ports quiet. Once again 
a strike is causing less chaos than the 
alarmists prophesied 

Mi Jack Jones is working hard He ls trying, at one and the 
same time, to restrain hi-s extremists in the I'ransport and 
(Jeneral Workers’ I'nion, to keep up a dialogue with the 
tfOvernment and the port emploveis and, abovi all, to 
keep troops out of the docks By 'rinirsday, as the national 
dock strike entered its second week, he had tonceded that 
perish.ible cargoes could be unloaded, thus inomentaiilv 
defusing what could be an angiy situation. Mr Jones h,is 
shown tliat he is a biggei and more realistic man than some 
of his ciitus would have allowed belore ihi striki In-gan 
But his dispensation was onlv foi food .ships already in 
{Kill and the c.ihinet had to fate—and projierly rejected--- 
his attempt to insist on comjiulsorv etintrol of imported food 
prices. Despite some initial hoarding and p.anic buying, the 
Ciovcrnrneni is convinted that no sweeping action is 
luided yet, leaving the Home Secretary to sort out things 
with Mr Jones 

A strange calm fell on the jxirts this week while 
thi- evidence of fai t, 01 what pa.s.ses as fact, about the 
tlockers’ chum was argued before the I’earstm committee 
I'heie h.ive been small outbuists ol instinoted mililancv, 
such as a Hagiant bre.ich of contract which stopped work 
at I'c'lixstowe, SiiHolk’s wondc i poit, winch w.is previously 
not alfetled And the fishetmen who normally trawl the 
nariow sea between iNoitheni lieland and .Scotland hav'e 
lieen netting them-selves .1 small foitune while helping 
Ireland’s egg and bacon producers to ferrv their stulI across 
to (iallowav'. But foi most people, despite the iicw.spapei 
accounts of .soaring prices (see page 58), there has been an 
astonishing lack of disruption in both the quality and [lace 
of hie. Those with any exjiort business through the laiger 
docks will naturally find this difficult to accept. But, so far 
anyway, the dock strike has had no direct effect on the 
ordinary citizen, provided he or she takes normal precau¬ 
tions against the black-markct in South ,\frican oranges. 

The calm can be expected to la.st until the Pearson 
findings are known next week (page 56). But what then? 
The Government cannot afford to allow any settlement 
which pushes above the 7 per cent that the employers have 
already conceded. But some of the employers might well be 
more inclined to give way. To keep a conventional cargo 
vessel in port costs £ i ,000 a day, and Britain’s investment 
in shipping, amounting to over £i bilhon, depreciates at 
more than £i million a day. P&O, which is not actually 
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i party to the current battle, has lost C’o.ooo a day so f.ii 
It h.is levrves , many smaller enterjiiiscs iiave not The 
weak links m.iv be the hundreds ol small stevedoring 
comjianies, nianv of whom laced b.inkriiiitcv even befoie 
the stiike It is not worth shedding manv l« ars .iboiit them, 
'inct .dl governments havi bei n trving to reduce tin ir 
numbers for veais it is the piohfei.ition of them vvhuh 
h.i.s largelv bedevilled (omiinini< ations beivveen implovers 
and dotkers But the emiiloveis (aniiot have too m.inv 
vasu.dlies, .md mav need some lu Ip 

'since the dotkei-s h.ive the benefit of tax rebates .md 
social security benefits, it would be cpiite fair for tin 
Goveinmenl to give some axsistanee to the emploveis' side, 
pos.siblv by encouitiging the banks,to give them cietlit ovei 
(he ne.\l few vveek-s Tin b.inks .ire willing to listen svmpa- 
theiicallv to those hit bv the strike, though each case h.is 
to lie tre.iied on its commercial merits The baiik.s h.ive 
already lent considerable sums this year to other comp.inies 
hit by .strikes, e.specially m the car and .shipbuilding indus¬ 
tries But, even taking into account the 5 per cent giaduaied 
increase in lending conceded bv Mr Macleod the other dav, 
they may not be able to lend enough to meet the dock 
employers’ needs unless the Government givc.s a hand. 

This would not really be inflationary. Any argument that 
it IS fades into triviality against the possibility of breaking 
the inflationary spiral by standing up to the dockers. How- 
important It IS to do this could not have been emphasised 
more forcefully than by the news that the National llnion 
of Seamen, who were granted a 20 per cent pay rise onlv 
three weeks ago, are now asking for another one of the 
same amount. Mr Jones heads a long queue. 
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^ .oning courts of inquiry 

**'’ Strike has caused the new Government to resort to an arbitration 
.^.ice which has not had a happy history 


Th»- ofTicial critena for the summoning of a government 
court of inquiry are that its powers should “ In- used 
spaiingly and teserved foi matters of major importance 
affetting the public iiileiest.” The dock stiike has been 
deciii' ' In satisfy tln.se criteria Accordinglv, loin men— 
a jui a formei chan man of th<- Dock Labour Board, 
an I 'leiiing emplovei and an ex-communist former 
lead' •' the miners’ trade union—have been .sitting in judg- 
mei 0*1 the dispute There is a daiigei that such bodies 
' instruments for the mo.st inflationary .sorts of .v-ttle- 
nieiit One well-known arbitrator in .such courts once 
fle.siiiied his method as being to “.split the difference 
betwi-i- the employer’s offer and the union’.s claim, but 
to bi ..ireful not to .split it quite half nay’’ It was in the 
repo 11 of another court of intjuirv that Lord Cameron 
once laid down thf classic doctrine of surrender to wage 
claims in the nationalised industries e\en when they were 
in huge deficit “ The nation,” declared hes inquiry in 
‘955« “has provided by statute that there shall be a 
nationalised system of railway tninsport, which must theie- 
fore be regarded as a public utility of the first importance 
Having willed the end, it must will the means ” 

The whole half-century history of these inquiries is not 
an impressive one It is mildly ironic that the first one, 
in Maich, iqjo, was about dockers’ wages, failure of 
the findings of the flood of courts which the Wilson 
government ordered— .\Ir Ray (iuntcr had 15 during his 
period at .St James’s .Stiuare—hardlv iiispiied confidence, 
even w'he.n is.sues of national wage inflation have not 
been directly at stake. 

Last vear there was the fiasco of the .Steel Cdmpany 
of Wales, w'hcn the unofficial stnkers among the blasi- 
fumacemeii of Port I'albot Meadfasth and succcs.sfully 
Ignored the findings of a court prcsidecl over by Professor 
J D. Robert.son. In 1968 there was the affair of Mr Clive 
Jenkins and the Briti.sh Steel Corporation. Here the 
employer, the state steel milks, was moie than prepared 
to grant negotiating rights to Mr Jenkins’s A.s.soLiation of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial Staffs. The manual 
workc-rs’ unions refu.sed to allow this, and akso refii.sed to 
accept the findings erf Lord Pearson who had 
accepted Mr Jenkins’s case at one of the four previous 
courts of inquiry he had headed. 

It IS rather surprising that Mr Heath’s men should 
have re.sorted to this machinery As the country mourns 
Mr Iain Macleod’s death, it .should lecall that by playing 
coolly the London bus strike of 1958—when lie was 
Minister of Labour—and refusing the employeis’ plea 
to mount a court of inquiry, he helped to achieve a crush¬ 
ing defeat of the busmen More importantly, hes decision 
ushered in a period of four years and four months during 
wJudft the country got along quite nicely without a single 
counL'inf inquiry. That period included the entire term of 
offics’. bf 'Mr Edward Heath as Minister of Labour. It 
also' ioeiuded, immediately after the bus strike, the one 
postww period when wage inflation was so successftflly 
contained in Britain that labour costs per unit of output 
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temporatilv fell, but real earnings increased at a lecoid late 
and the Conservative goveinmiiit lecoviicd Itoni 
by-elcctinn disasters to win the 11159 geiu tal i leclion 
I iiforiunately for it, after 1959 wage inffation was 
lecommenccci bv the slightiv diffeient arbitiational device 
of long-tenii inquiries into .so-called coniptirabilitv of pay, 
with the Guillebaud report on the railways in iqbo opening 
the floodgates 

Since 1964, the basic purpose of a coiiit of inquirv 
has been further occluded by the too ficcjuenl use of its 
machinerv bv .\It Wilson's goveinment " Courts of 
incjuirv.’’ one is told in the official indiistiial relation.s' 
handbook, “ are pnmarilv a means ol nifomimg Parlia¬ 
ment and the public of the facts and uinlerlving causes 
of a di.spiiie’’ It ought not to be the job of a 
court of intjuiiv to conciliate 01 .ubitrate, although 
the public land perhaps the court’s membeis a.s.sume that 
that IS what this week's proceedings in the great diawing 
loom at 4 St James’s Scjuaie, where the hearings weie 
held, are about Although these courts may summon 
witne.s.ses and requiie testimony on oath, they have no 
power to enforce a settlement or to make an aw aid 

Against this background Lord Peanson, now undertaking 
his fifth chairmansliip of these inquiries, and his three 
fellow members, started this week to fight their way through 
the maze of piece rates, time rates, bonus payments and 
what have you Some of the principal players in the drama 
were clearly not too unhappv about it. Mr Jack Jones, 
general secretary of the Transpoit and General Workers’ 
Union, described the hearings as taking place in " a 
comparativelv pleasant and peaceful atmosphere in which 
we might forget wfiat is happening outside ” Mr Tim 
O’Leary, the national docks group officer of the TGWU 
and one of the gentlest men in the trade union movement, 
used the court as a forum for oratory. He told Lord 
Pearson on Tuesday " I can tell vou there will be no 
resumption until these discussions are not only concluded, 
but satisfactorily concluded ’’ 

Mr Heath may have forgotten just why he never had 
a court of inquiry when he was m charge of St James’s 
Square It will be a pity if an inflationaiy recommendation 
from the court next w>eek reminds him. Mr Aubrey Jones 
used to hope that his Prices and Incomes Board would 
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make such courts redundant. Instead of the three or 
four men hurriedly assembled, in a body where they 
are almost bound to strike a compromise because at 
least two of them always represent special interests, Mr 
Jones thought that hrs skilled backroom researchers could 
investigate claims and disputes scientifically • relating them 
to national tn’nds in incomes policy and real production 
and laboui flows whuh ad hoc bodies like I.ord Pearson's 
know nothing about This tiopi' finally faded 
when .sponsoiship of the Jones board paxsccl from the 
defunct Dcpailmcnt of Economic .Mfairs to the Dcpait- 
nient of Imiploymcnt and Productivits, which is leally 
the old Mimstiv of Laboui wnt large The officials 
at the Minisiiy of Laboui have always [irefi-iied ad hoi. 
com Is to the rnoie economicalU trained Jones boaid. 


precisely because the courts are more likely to bring about 
inflationary settlements rather than strikes. 

At present the Jones board, which Mi Jones himself 
is .soon going to leave anway, sei'ins to be under a sort of 
.suspended death .sentence The (imernment announced 
on Thursday that it will decide what to do with it in 
September or October , miMiiwhile it will lontinue to .study 
the references alreadv hefoie it, but not apparently to do 
inuth else. If a strangling of the Jones board led the 
(.lovcrnmeiii to put mote reliance on loiiits of iniitiiry, 
this could be a con.siilcrable misfortune for incomes policy. 

Shortly afti-r .Mi Carr made his holding statement 
about the Jones board, somebody threw a .smoke Iximb into 
the House of Commons One's bigger feai is that next 
week Lord Pearson and bus lourliers mav do the .same 


Now is the time to 

[hi hit' airiifi to heat thi riock. sttikr 
h.is M.ifU'cJ (lhaitcr jiiici s Ii.im Jocki'icH, 
and aircrait dpsiiiiu d sjx ciiicallv foT 
Irciehi an now difhculi lo liiaiici Stais 
ai( bf iiiii npptd mil of passi nt»i i j>Iaiu*s 
and put [lark in tinn to taki proplt on 
pa(.kai>;( holidays at thr wiikrnd Facii 
so, thru IS still pottniiall) .in enormous 
anioiini of s)>ai< rapacity 

Mrhounh sihc^dulrd lines ha\e mostly 
SI (II a i^ood iiiri<as( in business and 
HI. A has h( ( n operatinir a taped irifomia- 
noii sr rMe' of space axadabiliry , it is the 
(liaiietris who ha\e Tt.ill) henehted 
Some of Hu srhtdiiled lines opeiatini' on 
Hu [oiii>-disiai)r(‘ loiitrs h.i\(‘ e\(‘n b( ( n 
disappouih d b\ liu mino\(r piobablv 
[)(C<iU&( s'hippt rs are aimint' at a cpiick 
dasli to Kott(idam J roin Hu r< llie 
Koods (an be taken by ship across tlir 
\tlanuc ot by toad to inland 1 uropean 
d( stinaiions 

Air ftPii^ht is r\ponsi\( Aboui Bo pci 
t< ni of the rhaiiei irupiirics are iroin 
pdiple who do not use nii normally, and 


ait cpnckly fnH;htened off by the rate s 
Plain's with jb ton eapacitv have b< en 
f<tthMiir 41 '^')(>'* 4 rtjund trip from 

I.ondoii to Rottetd.irn, but they are 
dcMCfiied for Far F.asiern oi transatlantic 
loutes and their economics are upsc-i if 
rh( charter involves eiijht hours' loadini' 
and iiiiloadintr ancf only tw’o hours’ flvinij, 
as IS the casi on r ross-rhannel Hijis 
Some typical rharuu lates for a one-way 
trip to Rotterdam are tB^o for a DCy, 
carrvinc^ 17 tons, or a Britannia carrv'iiii? 
\2 tons, and ill,000 for a 13-1011 
Boeinc; 7*^7 But prices vary hour to 
hour 

A wid« vaiiety of (arL'o is involvid 
Aiilines hop( some (»f u will s'wilch 
prirnaruntiv to air Chiiareties havi bt en 
.1 promiiuni •iiem, also machinery One 
man wanted to shilt tons of under¬ 
pants I'tQeni food and hospital ship¬ 
ments, hovvever, havi not increased as 
much as expet ted 

Some of th( aircraft now brim; 
brought into servicr have many dis- 


advaii'tai'es For example, ihe Hours of 
Hu packatti holiday planes cannot take 
loo lar^c a weitjht, aruJ -the door spac<‘ 
IS limited But avaihibility would improvi 
draniaticallv if tlie Board ol I r.ide 
would i;iv( an assurance that so-caIle<l 
freedom jilanes could land Normally 
pass*i);e is only assured to, say, a plane 
on the Ixindon to (Geneva run il 11 is 
Hritisli or Swiss, and any other plane has 
lo -take Its rhance 

()ne fear, how<\(r, is ihai Hu 'l(i\VI’ 
will exert the same prtisun on ihiir 
members who load the planes as they 
did on Hu dotkeis lotiilinn luaithe- 
stiike ships at FeU\stoW( 

Meanw’hih the futures o! ships in port 
smri;( SI that much ran;o is bi im; 
diveTted TO continental ports At I^ondon 
tlu re are normally about 200 ships 111 
the port, but now' there an only i jh, 
rnaiiy of tlu m in the estuary and k( epnu» 
then options (>])en A iiuinbc t ha\( 
already left for continental havens 



Beating the strike * diverting to Germany, taking to the air, hinng a fishing boat 








^fX and General 
The TraQ^fjon'j decision on 
Work^^y^ to advise dockers 
W'. 'shift perishables where 
ffhcded was iesis a gesture of 
conciliation than an act of 
placatory wisdom If some 
ilockcrs do not agreed, troops 
will be moved in to do the 
job The union is now wise 
enough in Us public relations 
to urge dockers to regain 
some of the public sympathy 
that they certainly need The 
food supply situation is as yet 
very far from desperate, but 
annoying shortages could occur 
fairly shortly in a lew com¬ 
modities, mainly meat and 
fresh fniit 

The worst strangle so far has 
been over oranges All citrus 
fruit IS imjiorted, and oranges, 
once landed, do not keep well 
beyond a foptiught I here 
should base br< n plentiful 
Miljplics for at least ten days 
But at least one im|Mirtcr, the 
Outspaii oiganisation, found 
that a lot of oranges 
disajipeared from the market, 
possibly bought by hoarders 


who hoped to resell them when 
prices have risen Gosent Gar¬ 
den was left in slightly more 
than Its usual chaos, with con¬ 
flicting reports about what 
prices are being charged in the 
shops One version was that 
the whole affair has had so 
much bad publicity that there 
were simply no buyers foi 
oranges about, even when only 
normal seasonal prices were 
being asked for 
Apples are already in short 
supply, and jirices have risen 
But the domestic crop should 
start coming on to the market 
within a couple of weeks, so 
this IS no niajoi disaster 
Bananas, of which there are 
some 2,000 tons locked up in 
strikebound ports, will disappear 
from the shops within two 
weeks if the strike continues 
And .so will grapes 
Alterridtives are available in 
the shape of English soft fruits 
which are m the middli of their 
season But they arc pricey On 
Monday Mr James Prior, the 
Munster of Agriculture and 
Food, toured Covent Garden 


and Smithfield markets to see 
foi himself what was happening 
to jsrices Afterwards, he ex¬ 
horted housewives to shop 
around and shun expensive 
apples and oranges in favour 
of peaches and cherries This 
advice has a ring of “ let them 
cat cake ” about it. Although 
home-grown luxury fruit is now 
relatively cheaper than ord¬ 
inary imported fruit, it is still 
expensive in absolute terms 
Wholesale prices of meat are 
also rising even though two- 
thirds of Britain’s carcase meat 
and offal is produced at home, 
and stocks of imported meat 
should last for well over a 
month New Zealand lamb, 
which accounts for 58% of 
Britain’s mutton and lamb sup¬ 
plies, understandably put on a 
few pennies But beef, where 
imports only make up a little 
over a quarter, also bounced 
up , most strongly in the jjoorer 
beef-eater's chilled boneless cuts 
from Argentina, but also in 
home-killed supplies These 
increases at the wholesale level 
have not yet permeated widely 
into retail prices, but the wait 
will not be long Retailers are 
not prepared to cushion the 
blow for the consumer for any 
length of time 

If there IS no panic and no 
hoarding, the supply position 
does not look too bad at the 
moment Readily available 
stocks of most vital foods with 
a high import content .should 
last at least three weeks, in 
many cases a lot longer (see 
chart) Most of the big food 
manufacturirs have said that 
they could keep going 
for weeks, if not months 


But if the strike goes on for 
long, food canners will be 
among the first manufacturers 
hit As much as 40% of their 
raw materials for canning come 
from abroad, and a long dis¬ 
ruption of supplies could mean 
senous under-use of capacity 
The estimate of “ at least 
three weeks ’ supplies ” would 
be increased to “ about one and 
a half months ” if all supplies 
already in Britain could be got 
at Between a third and half the 
stocks, however, are stored in 
warehouses in or near the docks 
Dockers say that it will be 
grave provocation if these arc 
shifted by non-dock labour New 
supplies are, of course, still 
coming in through British Rail 
ports which are operating 
normally But these are mostly 
of temperate fruit and veget¬ 
ables which could just as well 
be grown in Britain True, the 
Danish bacon which comes in 
through Harwich is important to 
English breakfast tables Den¬ 
mark produces nearly half the 
bacon and ham consumed in 
Britain But importers arc 
loath to divert any more pro¬ 
duce to British Rail ports 
in case the dockers there are 
provoked into taking up the 
cudgel too, so cutting off the 
last supply route 

No siege 

There have already been 
plenty of threats from the 
dockers to take action over the 
bacon-and-egg run from Ireland 
to the small Scottish port of 
Portpatrick So far the trawlers 
continue to come in , but 
apparently mainly because 
Iicland needs the exports more 
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Targets for hoarders : Covent Garden oranges, Smtthfteid lomts 


than Britain needs the produce 
Irish agiiciilture is being hit 
hard by the official shutdown 
of its main market, and Dublin 
IS straining hard to keep at least 
a small foothold here Talks 
are already in progress about 
sending meat from Eire by air 
T f the strike does last more 
than three weeks, importers face 
a (iilcmma over shipments 
Should they cancel iluni and 
risk a shortage if the strike 
ends quickly, or should they let 
the ships su and \saH, possibly 
with the cargo going rotten 
Once ships have armed at 
British ports, diverting them 
may not b< easy Continental 
dockers have alirady said that 
they will *' black " ships diverted 
from a British dc.slination They 
have said that m previous dock 
Strikes, and the threats have 
often been circumv'enced But 
even if a ship has a bill of lad* 
ing showing several destinations 


and It can put into a contin¬ 
ental port, market conditions 
may make it impossible to off¬ 
load, sa\, a boatload of bananas 
on aiioih< i roiintrv 
In geneial, however, the strike 
could hardly have come at a 
more convenient moment foi 
British faimers and housewives 
Whatever Britain ran grow' in 
the wav of vegetables and fruit 
IS cither le.idv or ripening now 
New potatoes are just eoming 
on to the market Tomatoes are 
sei abundant that thev have* 
actually come down m piicc. 
1 hr first apples and pears will 
appear shenily i ht gram har¬ 
vest IS cemiing eat her than usual 
this year because of the drought, 
the hrsi of the barley has 
already been cut Home meat 
supplies ran be moderately in¬ 
creased, cv en in the very short 
term Slaughter figures already 
appear to be higher than is 
usual for this time of the year. 






perhaps because farmers are 
hoping for higher prices w'hile 
the strike lasts 

Theie is no question of the 
population being driven to siegi 
conditions for a long tirm* to 
come But the longer the strike 
continues, obviously the more 
choice will be reduced cabbage 
and spinach instead of melon 
and avocado pear rhedddi 
instead <jf giuvere \s Biitain 
IS virtually self-sulficienl in 
jioultrv and «ggs, these might 
TO some extent taki over from 
imported meal Canned fruit is 
likeU t(t run low . the mam 
canning season is now, and there 
IS not much left from last vcar’s 
slock Butlei stocks will last for 
a couple of months , only li 
this strike v\as still in progress 
in Sipienibir wouhl Britain 
be hit by thi fan ihai 
only 12“.> of Us butter is 
produced at home 

Price controls ? 

Probably, the rise in dn cost 
of living caused b\ the striki 
in the past week has been h ss 
than the rise caused by the 
normal and continuing pro¬ 
cess of inffation As alv\ays, 
(he damage threait ned bv a 
strike was grossly < saggerated 
before the event Fiui housi- 
wives have been told they will 
be badly hit, aiul an \eiv 
Willing to believe n 
This has been mad< into a 
))oliiical issue In spite of the 
Clonserv'ative Gov crrimt ni’s dis¬ 
taste lor iniervemion, some 
temporary controls over prices 
will therefore be enforced if the 
strike lasts much longer L’nder 
the < mergency regul.itinns intro¬ 
duced last week, the minister 
has wide-ranging powers of con¬ 
trol over food He can regulate 
the maximum prices of food 
and animal feedingsiuffs, either 
for all foods or just certain 
kinds, and direct their distri¬ 
bution as he sees fit But these 



are reservi powers which so fai 
ihe ministei has not invoked, 
and v\)iich lie is prohabU nol 
verv keen on using 
'Ihe earlv warning svstem for 
tood piicis l^ noi reallv any 
in this stiuatinn, for iwo 
reasons Ii apjiiirs onlv to m.iiiu- 
faciured food ii<»r fresh food 
supplies -^rid ir is dying on iis 
f(it anvwa\ The I aboui 
govrrnnieni let ihe period of 
notice for price increases shrink 
from jK days to ' adecpiaie 
warning whicli in fuacnci 
could be anv time at all Somi 
inanutaclun rs still notify tht 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Io.kI, bur others do not and 
SI eni to get away with it 
In th( loiigi r t( im should 
Britain take special action to 
protect Its tood supply against 
emergencies such as dock 
strikes^ On «roinunic grounds, 
iht anwver is ‘ no ’ At present 
Britain produtes just over half 
of Its total food at homr I'nder 
jnessurc from farmers the hom< 
contribution to total supplies 
has been going up in recent 
years Of the food that can b< 
produced in Britain's climate, 
onlv one-rhird is now imported 
If Britain |oms the Luropean 
} rononiic Community so that 
LEC prices apply here, Britain 
will probably soon produce a lor 
of that remaining one-third But 
dns vmI! be at ihi cost of prettv 
wasteful diversion of resources 
The farming annual review 
talks in terms of “ selective 
expansion ” in such products as 
beef. pigmeat, wheat and 
barley Since agriculture is 
alieady subsidised, even at us 
present level, ihai ought 
logically to mean selective 
contraction in fields where 
Britain produces uneconomic- 
ally, even if this entails 
occasional shortages of supplies 
when the docks are closed 
'Ehe past week’s emergency has 
been minimal 
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Reflation: but where and when ? 


Kellate, leflate the cries get loudei 
The lohh^ that has lieeii luidging the 
new (hiveniiiient to steji up the teiii[)o 
of tlie Hntisli eroiioiti\ got some good 
ammunition this week X-Tneniployment, 
.ifter hardiv <hanging eithei ssas in tlie 
hist lialf of the war, Jias now shot up 
Excluding scliool-leaveis and those only 
tempoiaiilv stoppetl, the seasonallv 
adjusted nunihcr of wholly unemployed, 
at ",04,000, was 'yj,ooo more than the 
month hcfoie As usual theie are some 
mitigating ciicumstames for one thing, 
a lot iiioie students now seem to l>e 
registeimg with eniplosmem exchanges 
foi .1 s.itation joh Kut with industrial 
pioductioii viilualK at a standstill foi 
a seal or so, it would have fieen sur- 
piising it imeniplovnienl did not use 
now Overtime working started to .suffer 
earliei this sx-ar now the sackings seem 
to lias'e liegun (Construction workers 
have been [iaitic ulailv affected 04,000 
of them, 7 pei rent of the mduslrs’s 
I.iIhiui force, were unemplosed last 
month, despite die gcxid weathei 

Industrial jrroduction actually dropped 
aj [lei cent in Mas, the last full month 
of Ml Wilson’s gos'ernmenit, and was 
at Its lowest level sinc,e March, ic|6q. 
'I'rue, some of that fall was uii the gas 
and elec tnorts' industries, March and 
April weie c\ce()tionally cold. May 
exceptionally warm, vi that even after 
ad|usting foi noimal seasonal factors, 
there was hound to he some loss of out¬ 
put just because of the vagaries of 
■the weather But manufacturing output, 
too, was lower, particularly in cheiincals 
and engineering And, d'lspinitingly, 
none of the mam sectors of British 
industry set up a new record True, out¬ 
put m the three months to May was 
0.6 per cent higher than m the 
preceedmg tfiree months , but a similar 
comparison on a two months' basis 
slhows a fall Stagnant is the kindest 
interpretation of the underlying trend 
in spite of the disastrous trade figures 
folr ' June, the Treasury has now 


announced a firm tiiiictahic* foi abolish¬ 
ing iiiipoit deposits On September ist 
these will he rcducc^^l from ;jo to 20 per 
cent, and at tlie end of December 
they will come to an end altogether 
I'his IS m keeping with the timetable 
Mr Jenkins had m mind Britain’s 
trading j>aitneis will lx- pleased 

NEDC _ 

Cry from Neddy 


In its fiist meeting since the Oonserva- 
tises’ rc'turii to piwor, the National 
Econoniu ffevelopiiieiit Clouneil fell 
hack into its old role as a foium m 
favuui of gieatei economic expansion 
Sigmhcantly, calls foi .some reflation 
came from ithe repiesentauvc.s irf both 
the Confedenctioii of British Industry 
and the 'I'rades I'nion Oongress, even 
though the (^itv of London will be 
urging iiioic cautiOii u[K)ii Mr Iain 
Mac'leod’s successoi In what was 
tragicalK assumed to be Mr Maclcod's 
peiiod of convalescence, Mr Heath him¬ 
self tiMik Ithe chair, hut said tluit he 
would usualK delegate this cluts to the 
(lhancelloi The niisst signiheant feature 
of Mr Heath’s performance was that he 
showed humsel-f to he the hrst-ever Con¬ 
servative prime iinimstei w'ho clearly 
does consume the latest niacro-econoimc 
statistics as part of his staple diet. In 
a sophisticated analysis he agreed 
that output was below the foiecast in 
April’s budget, but pointed to the very 
latest imdicators as iiigns that consumer 
demand may be beginning to rise. More 
specifically, Mr Maurice Macmillan, 
the Chief Secretary to the Treasury, 
thought that Britain's trouble was tcxi 
low investment even m a period of lugh 
consumption , he suggested that the 
'1 reasury, in its September review erf 
the economic situation, might lie ready 
to ease th^ strains upon company 
liquidity. 'ITie CBI, to some extent sup- 



Is he pushing or pulling ? 


jjorted h\ the backnioni office of Neddy, 
agreed that the sejueeze on investment 
!s the hig woirv The CBI wants reflation 
liv way of a cut in corjxiratioii tax. 'Hie 
I CC just wants general reflation 
Before the nic-eting the new Coveni- 
ment had mclicatcxl that it would hke 
Neddv to concentrate on mediurn-temi 
problems, rather than rfiort-term ones 
This IS an unreal distinction , most erf 
the meeting’s arguments about Britain’s 
stagnation of output were, of course, 
really short-term ones Better guidance 
lias been given alxiut the 21 little Neddies 
w'hirh are inquiring into particular 
industries Mr Heath suggested 
that there are probably too many 
of these , that he did not want them to 
take uji even more of the IMine of hus> 
people , and that it might he better rf 
thev concentrated on fewer ‘•ubjec ts 
Here he has got the right advice from 
somewhere. 

Savings _ 

Richer pickings 

The Govemtnent is going to beef up 
the rate* of return on national savings, 
which for a long time now have been 
seriou.sfly out of line with other interest 
rates Interest rates on ordinary accounts 
at the National Savings Bank and 
trustee, savings banks Will rise from 
2^ per cent to 3^ per cent, with the hrst 
£21 of interest tax free And there will 
be a new issue of national savings 
certificates at 53 per cent (gf per cent 
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Transworld Rig 61 
now Africa bound. 

This deepwater drilling ng left 
Sasebo’s Yards in May for South Africa 
It will soon be drilling off Mussel Bay 
400ft long and 58ft wide, Rig Si’s 
ship shaped hull draws 23 ft of water 
when changing stations Once in po 
sition its 160ft high legs, 270ft a()art, 
lift the mam hull 30 ft clear nf the 
water to provide a stable drilling plat 
form whatever the condition of the sea 
Rig 61 IS another example of 
Sasebo’s versatility and creative capa 
bility The company’s engineering 
techniques extend into the allied fields 
of machinery, industrial plant and 
equipment and steel structures for 
land and marine use And Sasebo's 
ship yards are ready to work for you 
building, repairing, jumboizing and 
providing after service for ships of 
every description 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 
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Dounreay's fast-breeder where Britain stilt holds the lead 


c 

I- taxpayci)—veiA 

j Perhaps national 
.ill stop falling now. 

,timg societies arc Ixjund to 
•u similar favouis So f«ir they have 
.ne faliulously weH tlii.s year , total 
assets have neaily reached the Cio 
hilhon iiiaik, and net leceipts foi dif 
first SIX months, at £(104 million, aie a 
fuH ;ib per cent up on the s.ime period 
last year More nioiies' JJH65 niilhon 
—was lent to more /icople, getting on 
for 250,000 of dicni. But liecausc house 
prices are still shooting up, each loan 
takes morr money than it used to I.a.st 
year's average mortgage was ■£5,a<)5 , 
tlio was £55'! more than in 11)67 
Tlie mam leavni foi the building 
societies’ lathei gratifying peifornianie 
was the equity slump this yeai .ind last 
'f'hey know this full well, and have 
taken to harping on it 111 their advcrt..s- 
ing, much to the irritation of the tats 
Theie is talk of “ the investment 
jungle ” and reassurances that “ we don’t 
speculate with your iiiones,” and “fixed 
interest rates ” T^his is not entirely true 
if the building societs mortgage rate 
(in>w per tent) gets tiMi fai out of line 
with Bank rate, it has to come down 
and bring the investment late down 
with it 'But at jiresent the fiuilchng 
societies have no intention of loweiing 
the rate. They are making liay while 
the sun shines. Even now they are not 
meecing aM requests for loans If the 
rate came down, it would mean no 
mortgage for quite a few people 

Nuclear power _ 

Embarrassed by 
the Americans 


I'he Government is in the midst of 
making a basic decision alxiut Britain’s 
nucleai power industry , whether to 
construct a coniniercial-size high tem- 
pieiature gas reactor, known as the Mark 
3 reactor. It would be the successor to 
the Mark 2 (or advanced gas-cooled) 
reactor, a number of which are now 
under construction The Mark 3 
promises to be a cheaper machine but 
Its fate. Government sources concede, 
rests on hcAV it cximpares with the 
American light-water reactors, rather 
than what kind of an improvement it 
would represent over the Mark 2 
The market dominance achieved by 
the American reactors has finally begun 
to irritate and embarrass some of the 
Britiri^’‘niA‘lear decision makers, as it 
should have done long ago. Through 
supierior commercial acumen, the 
Americans haw ^wpt the market with 
a product vmm '^no better than the 
Bntish produchand nothing the nuclear 


industry here can do is going to change 
the situation Biitain has yet to sell a 
Mark 2 outside Biitain and it is begin¬ 
ning to look as if It never yvill Gertainlv, 
It will never .sell moie than a few 

llie Mark 3 would have to be at least 
10 per cent i heapei than an American 
nioclel I his may not be easy to achicye, 
especially in the eyes of British autlioii- 
ties who have always lieen cautious 
alxiut the readiness of the Mark 3’s new- 
type fuel elements Then, too, the light- 
water real tois are moving targets they 
are capable of further developnie-iu and 
anyone competing against them must 
judge how great this development will 
be 

Such doubts are scarcely deterring the 
west Germans and (Jiilf (ieneial 
Atomic in America but the British 
industry has the fast breeder reactor 
on which to concentrate if it decides to 
skip the Mark 3 It is expected that the 
first contract for a commercial fast 
reactor will lie placed in iq74, giving 
everyone concerned several months' 
exjjerience with the 250 megawatt 
prototype now beang built at Dounreay 

The shape of the reactor industry is 
not as important as the calibre of its 
men and the amount of power given to 
them. As in France, where the whole 
expensively developed nuedear power 
programme was written off in favour of 
American-type reactors, British nuclear 
power IS dominated by two organisa¬ 
tions, the Atormc Energy Authority and 
the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, neither of which is sales-minded. 
The authority has developed the reac¬ 
tors, only handing them over to the 
commercial companies when they were 
ready for market. The CEGB ha.s been 
practically the sole custcmier for the 
systems and as such has been able to 
impose its highly demanding standards 
on reactor designs. 

If Britain is to sell nuclear reactors 
abroad—and development costs are too 
high to be absorbed by Britain alone 
—^then the power of the AEA and the 
CEGB must be reduced Unless the 
AEA IS to t^e over reactor sales too 
—and It has done a good job selling 


nuclear fuels—the reactors should be 
handed ovei to the companies earlier 
so that they can haggle with the CEGB 
over design features. The aim should 
be not just to satisfy the CFXrB but to 
design reactors that will appeal to 
foreign customers. I’oreigneis should 
be asked early on what they want Then 
their wishes should count as heavily as 
the CEGB’s. 

Post office _ 

Two higher tiers 


Quite a bit more money will he needed 
fiom next Januars to jio.st an oidin.Trv 
letter in Britain, 7(1 for first-class mail 
and fid for those still picpared to t.ike 
a chance with the second-cl.iss service 
The last published figures fiom the post 
office showed a £5.8 million los-s for 
postal serx'ices in i<)68-6q, and it is haid 
to blame Mr Christojiher Chatawav, 
the new Minister for Posts, for letting 
the postmen push up their prices. But 
the public, still finiily convinced that 
the postal service deteriorated when the 
Lab^r government brought in its two- 
tier service, may be right to retain its 
doubts 

An additional £52 million a year ss 
the estimate of the extra money which 
the |X)st office should earn from the 
increases—that is, if the public continues 
to use the post boxes at the same rate 
as It has deen doing recently. When the 
two-tier post was introduced, in 1968, 
traffic fell off and then picked up again 
But not only do the higher charges 
cowie on January i8th ; decimalisation 
IS due a month later and there will be 
a hidden increase to be faced then. That 
IS because, although the fid second-class 
stamp will translate easily into 2J new 
pence, the 7d first-class service will re¬ 
quire 3 new pence, which is quite a bit 
more than the increase Mr Chataway 
announced on Thursday. Perhaps it is 
time that the jxsst office tried to tackle 
Its principal source of loss, the number 
of man-'hours it still takes to collect, 
sort, and deliver the mail. 



UOP HELPS CREATE THE SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS. 



There’s something in the air at 
Universal Oil Products Company. 

It’s the heady aroma wafted upward 
by UOP’s artist-chemists developing 
compounds and other essentials for 
the expanding fragrances market. 

UOP’s virtuosity has made the 
company a prime sui)i)lier to the 
major manufacturers of sexy 
perfumes, toiletries, cosmetics and 
scores of household products: soaps, 
waxes, aerosol deodorizers, 
detergents. 

Flavors for the food industry are 


another part of the UOP success 
story. 

If your product needs something 
seductive, fragrant or flavorful to 
help sales, you need UOP. 

UOP serves these markets: 

Environmental Control 
Air and Ground Transportation 
Petroleum and Petrochemical 
Metal Fabrication 
Fragrances, Flavors and Foods. 

uop 

30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 60016 



THE ESSO CAMPFIRE 





350km north of Helsinki 
and a wekome break 
on the rood to Lapland. 


At Lintulahti, Finland, we pride ourselves 
on having a natural paradise for campers, 
set in beautiful surroundings with a lake 
close at hand. And we’ve even provided 
a campfire as well. A campfire with a 
difference—It's indoors Here you can 
grill a steak or sausage or just sit round 
the log fire and chat. The choice is yours. 
A simple but effective service—and typi¬ 
cal of the way Esso care for the needs 
of the New Europeans, be they campers 
or not 

The New Europeans are those hard-to- 
please travellers taking a freer, fresher 
look at life, and expecting more of it. 



For them Esso means Happy Motoring' 
A cool drink and a sandwich along 
the autostrada, a skilful tune-up for 
the engine; a complete range of quality 
products from high-performance tyres 
and batteries to windscreen wipers and 
sun tan oil. Or even a glowing campfire. 
In the Europe served by Esso, you find 
more and more of these products and 
services. So why not join the New 
Europeans—at any one of the 36,000 
Esso stations in 15 European countries. 



One of a growing number of Esso diagnostic Before they hit the road again for Roma, a cool 
installations Here, In Hamburg, specialist mech- drink and maybe a sandwich for the New 
antes use complex electronic equipment to locate Europeans That's what Esso snack bars and 
and analyse potential performance problems restaurants are for—as you swing across Europe. 

the convenience of a quick snack or the luxury of 
a leisurely meal 



The New Europeans are impatient When a windscreen wiper comes loose at 3 am on a rainy night, they 
want a new one And fast At more and more Esso stations across Europe, they'll find it As well as a 
wide range of other accessories 



Cssa 


At the Happy Motoring’sign 
everything for the Now Europeans. 
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Function and not faahion 
determines the shape of our cars 
of the future. 

So our cars of tomorrow 

wili look different from the others. 


IVIercecles-Benz 
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Business services _ 

Dial 246-8026 

Anxious investors who lifted the tele¬ 
phone on Mondas and dialled that 
iiuinhei Kot mote than thes had leck- 
oiied on Instead of just heiiiR told the 
/■ iruiru ml 1 irtu industii.il ordinals 
shaie index—a sees ice whirh the post 
ofhte has piosided foi a seal now—thes 
sseie suipiised hs an additional, lathei 
hreathless, little thiee-niiriute chat on 
the rurient business scene The man 
behind the soice is Mr John Skinnei, 
lined bs the Fttianctal specific- 

alls foi the job He sits in a soundproof 
office at Bracken House compiling foui 


I he long-assaited re[K)rt* on the deselop- 
ment of Tavsidc in Scotland is much 
like plans for a war that vsill probably 
nesei be fought The report is inlelhgent 
anti ishaiismt but is ii relevant^ ’I'he 
|ob given to the team headed bv 
f’riifessor Archibald Clampbill. a Dundee 
Lnisetsits economist, ssas to examine 
vs hat arrangements must be made if the 
aiea is to increase from ns present 
population of 4-,noon to 62"),*i(iii or 
7',o,iioii bs the end of the century But 
as ihe report drilv notes " The whole 
rang! of remit growth is ,ibov( the 
highest level of current probabilities 
In fart Tavside loses people at the 
rate of 2300 to oou a sear and has 
been doing so for some time Its chief 
industrs. textiles, is seriously affected by 
rhe decline m jute and ihe report predicts 
that one-third to one-half of the existing 
ij.ooii Tavsirle }ute jobs will be lost 
(lining the next decade Fngineering and 
eleriiiral goods maiuifactuie are now 
marls as big as lesiih s .ind with a 
piedicied growth rale of jn jier cent 
from ntb7 10 I'i7s should ouidislami 
them within a ftw years But the area 
•lavside Potential for development 
HMSO ts i-,v 


talks a dav and reading tlieiii over a 
direct wite to the post office recording 
office 1 he first comes out at 11 o'clock 
111 the motning and the last—which the 
post office describes as a featurette— 
goes on thioughout the night 

“ We ate leaders in the news suni- 
iiiarv business,' boasts one Financial 
7 imci executive, leferiing to the dails 
suiiimars on the fiont page of the paper 
Hut wheieas that summarv had a prece¬ 
dent III the Wall Street Journal, the 
Finmmal linns doesn't know of anv 
telejihone -ei-sicc like this in America 
The Australian post office provides a 
similat seixice hut post office officials 
here sas that the> did not know this 
when thes hist suggested the idea to the 
Financial Times 


will be fortuiian if this gtowth absnibs 
all the textile workers, never mind pro¬ 
viding |obs foi outsiders And that's 
about It There is no indication that new 
industries will flo< k to I ayside, 
pretty and amenable though much of 
the region is 

T avside is remote from other centres 
in Britain, which discourages British 
comjtanies fmm arriv ing, despite develop¬ 
ment area grants Firms having to move 
from the south tend to look first at the 
nearest development areas and there are 
plenty of them between London and 
Dundee Perhaps development area bene¬ 
fits should be made higher for Tayside 
and lower for other places but this eould 
never be the whole answer Remoteness 
from London is of less importance to 
foreign firms, since travel time from their 
headejuarters is seldom greater to Tav¬ 
side than to anywhere else in Britain 

The three American companies— 
National Clash Register, the Timex 
biandi of the L'nited Slates Time Clor- 
jior.ition, and Veeder Root—that have 
jirovided most of the new employment 
(stablished themselves in Tayside soon 
after the war fiver the years they have 
giown substantially but no new com- 


The index recording drew ij million 
calls last vear and the post office is 
optimistically hoping that this new 
enlarged service will level out at around 
2^ million If It proves a success it would 
be regionalised—solace to thrifty 
northerners who may feel they have 
wasted too many STD units before 
getting what they telephoned for—but 
this plan would require an extra 
^ iiiilhon calls to break even The post 
office now has nine dififerent information 
scrvites (including clial-a-disc and dial- 
a-recipe) and as they have proved 
profitable—^bunging m well over the 
10 per cent return required—is keen to 
expand them 

For its services the Financial Times 
IS paid an undisclosed set fee but this 


pdtiir.s with rh'is kind of iioteiuial have 
since moved to the area During the 
i<)6os Tayside claimed relatively few of 
the industrial develojiment certificates 
apinoved for Scotland Oiven the situa¬ 
tion, the Campbell team concludes 
“ that special efforts will be needed 
to create work of sufficient volume and 
rpiahty to halt net outward migration in 
the 1970s and to induce a net flow of 
people into 'I'ayside and also that some 
special effort may be needed even in a 
no-growth situation ” The team recom¬ 
mends the setting up of an industrial 
development agency. 

Th( repoi't, while praising sueli ameni- 
lies as the woild-famous Scottish golf 
courses, also jinints to some of the area’s 
cultural deficiencies Dundee, as the 
aica's largest city, comes in for particu¬ 
lar criticism Although it has a popu¬ 
lation of more than i8u,i., Dundee 

does not have the feel of a major city, 
the report says This it blames more on 
history than sige 

Dundee grew rajiidly in population 
from jB.oiio in 1U21 to ir,8,0(io in 1881, 
first because of the exjiansion of the 
Scottish linen industry and later because 
of thi expansion of the jute industry 
“ Dundee’s major development was, 
therefore, a lesponse to lh( requirements 
of industry, largely uninfluenced by any 
wider and less utilitarian considerations ” 
Cities of this kind do not appeal to the 
“ new managerial elite ” who d.’Cide 
where new factories will be located 

Even ordinary workers often find the 
choice of jobs too nairow in Tayside 
They must leave to pursue their chosen 
careers 'When there are jobs for a par¬ 
ticular kind of manager or technologist 
these may exist at only one or two com¬ 
panies 

The universities of St Andrews and 
Dundee arc expanding from 5,000 stu¬ 
dents in 1969 to at least 10,000 in the 
1990S This growth should generate 
direct and indirect increases in employ¬ 
ment Some of their science and engineer¬ 
ing graduates ^ould remain in the area, 
gradually raising the quality of the work 
force And some of them might even 
start their own companies 



The new Tay bridge more going out than in 


What Tayside growth ? 
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goes up when tlie calls exceed a certain 
number. Executives say that they don’t 
expect to sell any extra copies of the 
newspaper as a result of the service or 
make much on the service itself. Infin¬ 
itely more profitable is a new scheme 
of priority lines to the library. A limited 
number of organisations now pay £100 
a year for a confidential line winch 
ensures instant access to a researcher at 
the Financial Times library—non-payers 
have to wait their turn As the library 
contains around 40,000 company files 
nobody expects a shortage of applicants 
when the service is expanded 


Bank of England _ 

Undressing the Old 
Lady 



Stony front, golden heart 


It’s l>een quite a year foi the Bank of 
Isngliand Not, foi a change, because of 
sterling alarms, 'but betause of busv- 
liod'ie.s prying into rts dome.^tllc affairs 
.A.t the Bank’s own inuiative, the 
American firm of consultants, McKinsey 
and Company, ttxik a year studying 'its 
organ^atiion and came up with some 
iecommendation.s foi improvements 
Then, not at the Bank’s initiative, 'it was 
given the once-over bv the select com¬ 
mittee on nationalised industries, which 
reported in May that the Bank’s 
accounts should be publi<lhed as part of 
Its annual report 'in the wav other 
national'ised iindustries do. 

This came too late for 'its leport foi 
the year ended Febn.ary 28, iqyo, pub¬ 
lished on Wednesday, wh'icli contains 
iinly the ‘prrsm'ise of accounts m the 


Court of directors and their pay 


Sir Leslie O'Brien 
Mr Jasper HoMom 
Mr Jack Davies 
Mr John Horde 
Mr Kit McMahon 
Mr Jeremy Morse 
Mr Adrian 
Cadbury 
Mr Leopold de 
Rothschild 
Sir Val Duncan 
Si'T Sidney Greene 
Mr William 
Keswick 

Sir Maurice Leing 
Lord Nelson of 
Stafford 
Lord Pilkington 
Mr Gordon 
Richardson 
Sit Eric Roll 
Srr John Stevens 


Governor 
Dep gov 
Exe diT 1 
Exe. diT I 
Exe dir | 
Exe dtr. J 

P/time dir 

P/time dir 
P/time dir 
P/time dir 

P/time dir 
P/timo dir 
P/time dir 

P/time dir 

P/time dir 
P/time dir 
P/time dir 


£25,000 

£18,000 

B14,000- 
El 7,500 


)■ £500 


future All the same, the wind of dis- 
cUisure IS already blowing the report 
gives details of rates of pay of inembers 
of the court of directors and of senior 
staff at the end of last Kefiruais In fact, 
the (iovernoi of the Bank revealed the 
figures to the parliamentary comiiuttee 
when questioned, adding that " this is 
the first tiiiiie the 'information has evei 
been revealed, but 1 am perfect^ happy 
to tell you " 

The Bank’s cliartei lays down that 
the governor shall receive £2,000, 
the deputy governor £1,300 and all the 
directors £yoo each it is up to the 
court to decide additional euiolurnents 
Part-timers, as the table shows, still take 
only the minimum, but they do get 
some perks a free lunch on Thursday, 
the use of a tar on Bank business, and 
the privilege of being able to bank 
with the Bank and flourish that most 
respected of all cheque books, old- 
fashioned pale grey at that 

Sir Leslie O’Brien’s £2),ooo matches 
that of Lord Melchett at the British 
Steel Coiporation (although compari¬ 
sons must always be qualified by the 
extent of rewards ‘in kind) Buit it will be 
remembered that Lord Beeching was 
getting £24,000 at the BriMsh Railways 
Board in the early lybos (the present 
chairman. Sir Heni-v Johnson, gets 
£17,500) As for the captains of industry, 
on the latest, but inevitably somew'hat 
out of date, figure*. Lord Kearton takes 
£2 J,ooo from Couriaulds, Sir John Reiss 
£4 'j,ooo from .\ssix'iated Portland 
Cemervt, Sir \’al Duncan £45,000 fioiii 
Rio T'lnto-Z'inc and Sir Halford Red¬ 
dish £53,000 from Rugby Portland 
Cement, to mention only a few in the 
higliet reaches But for ever v chairman at 
the £25,000 level, there is more than a 
handful below it Intriguinglv, even 
the Treasury did not know tlie Bank 
■salaries Sir Douglas .-Mien, its top 
knight, may feel a 'little wistful about 
his £12,700 (due to go up to £15,000 
bv July 1, 1970). 


But the Bank is a sizeable concern. 
About 7,000 full-time staff and a further 
700 women part-timers (including 1,850 
non-flerical staff at the printing works) 
clocked up a pay roll of £10.84 'miillion 
last year Fourteen employees were paid 
over £ 10,000 and one of them got into 
the £15,000-£17,500 bracket The Bank 
now operates four lomputers (the trans¬ 
fer to magnetic cape of stock registers 
managed bv the Bank is now completed) 
and, as McK.nsev suggested, it has sot 
up a separate department cov'cring com¬ 
puter services, operational research and 
organisation and methods work A lot 
of It IS a far cry frt>m the governor’s 
policymaking tasks 


Anli-Frtedmantsm 

So that's why 


More than 200 bankers from 5b 
(ountries, including some fioni casteiii 
Europe, aie at present entrenched in 
Oxford’s Christ Church for the 23rd 
international banking summer schix)!, 
the annual convention that was 
inaugurated in >948 by Britain’s 
Institute of Banker.s This successsful 
annual jimboree in a rapidly changing 
profession is interesting in itself, but this 
week there w-as cast before it a revealing 
sidelight on recent British economic 
history One of its keynote lectures came 
from Professor Sir Alec Cairncross, who 
was chief economic adviser to the British 
government, and then head of the 
government eronoimc service, from ipfir 
to rpfiq Nearly all eiononiists—even 
tho.se as moderate and well-balanced as 
.Sii .-Met—have virne subject on which 
they are extremists It now emerges from 
this public ler ture that Sir .Alec is what 
most modern economists would call an 
extremist m his dislike of Friedmanite 
policies for controlling the money 
supply 

The relevant part of Sir .Alec’s lectuie 
begins with a tiuite unfair description 
of the 1 nedmanites a.s a “ school of 
thought which comes veiy close to the 
old Treasury view derided by Keynes” 
It proceeds to argue that control of the 
money supply might work m countries 
like, say, Ceylon, "where pressure lan 
lie brought to beat on liquidity liecause 
of the dependence of the main lending 
institutions on banking funds, ’ but not 
m developed countries like Britain where 
“ money is simply one financial a.sset 
among many ” The rriedrnamtes would 
reply' that a squeeze on money works 
through to a .scjueeze on any substitutes 
for money, which ate anyway less con¬ 
venient Sir .Alec says that he must 
“ register some old-fashioned doubts ’’ 
Waiming to his theme, he claipis 
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that “ all of US (or nearly all of us) would 
lecopnise that monetary p<>licj affects, 
and IS intended to affect, investment 
much more than consumption ” All of us 
would not recognise this The rec'ent 
cx|)<‘iienxe of countries like (leimany 
and Japan, which haye relied mainly 
on control of the money supply, .suggests 
the opposite And so the lecture drives 
intrigumglv on, through complaints 
about the “ serious inconvenience, given 
the very large national debt in this 
country, of bringing alxiut (or even 
acquiescing in) large and sudden changes 
in the long-term rate of interest," 
arguments that “an unstable gilt-edged 
market is likeK to d'lniinisli the appetite 
for gilt-edged and lower its noirua'l 
price," and all the othei mnveiition.il 
protests wliii b Kriedmanites beliese to 
be canards 

The important C|ue.stioii here is not 
whether Sir Alec is wrong in these 
uttei.inces The point to complain 
alxiut once ag.im is the iichculous secrecy 
of the Hritish in.u'hmeiv of economic 
governnicnt From iqfii to i<((><) Sii 
Alec was the mam academic economist 
with whom font {Ihaiuellins .Selwsii 
Lloyd, M.uicihng, (lallaghan, Jenkins— 
came into daily contact Foi the two of 
the.se Clhancellors who knew nothing 
about economics, ii.imeK .Sclwsii l.loscl 
and Jim (Jariaghan, .Sir Alc'c must h.ise 
.s<*emecl the lesix’c table fount of ortlicxlos. 
ac.icleiiiic economic o[iimon Hecaiise of 
the .secret ri.ituie of efoiioimc .itlvice in 
Whitehall so cliffeient fiom W.ishing- 
ton’s goldfish howl -ncrlKicK told them 
01 us that on this p.iiticul.ii subject Sii 
Alec h.ici what most economists round 
the vs'oHcl w'oulcl leg.ird .is a hu//mg bee 
in his bonnet And it [iiesuiii.cbly is not 
.1 conic icleiice that Ihitaiii w.is umcji.e 
among acK.iiiced mchistri.il couiitiii-s m 
pacing no heed to coiitiol of the mone\ 
.sujjjilv in the first seven of .Sii Alec’s 
yeais, with controversial ic-sults 


Pollution 

Beating the oil 


A bill IS shortly cx[x?tted to Ire approved 
h\ Parliament that will tighten the 
re.stric tions again.st oil pollution at sea 
.Although the discharge of waste oil is 
alreacK forbidden fiom .ship.s 111 the Ninth 
.ScM and C'.hannel, this area is now to be 
exp.inded to oceans throughout the 
world, and penalties will be raised from 
L 1,000 to 15,000 Since oil i.s dumped 
overlio.ncl only for che.ijiness and con¬ 
venience, this should make most ship.s’ 
captains nioi'e cautiou.s 

During the jKist year tfie Roarcl of 
Trade has Iwcn swift in chasing ofrendeis 
Ovei 2,000 ships have lieen insirected 
and Bo pio^ec utions brought, including 
the first succ'essfiil prosecution of a 
Jhitisli ship for inillutmg international 
waters Hut the lines col'lc-c ted have 
.iniounted to less than C20,ooo T'lidci 
the intern.ition.d agreement ships can 
only be jiroseciited in their country of 
legistiation , so long .is theie leniains 
little artion from P.in.im.i and l.ibeiia, 
much of its purjjose will be undeimined 
Despite the l.iw .end the fact th.it the 
Bo.ircl of I iacle sujiphes bunkeimg b.ivs 
111 eveiv iiiajoi h.crhoui for the- c le.in 
ihsch.iige of oil, illegal slicks .iie 
ie|x>ited m Biit.im .it the- i.ite of one 
.1 cl.iy Most of these c.iniiot he pmne-d 
to a ji.irticulai culpiit unless diivc tiv 
spotted bv .1 pi.me c>i c o.istgii.ucl cuttei 
riiev kill oir .ilMiiit 50,000 sea finds a 
ve.ii, but little is done .ilniut the spilled 
ol iiiile-ss It ihie.itens to wash .ishoiv 
I'.veii then a fuss is in.ide only if it 
IS he.iding foi ,t hohcl.lv .iie.i 

.Since the Y'orri y (Jtiiiyini dis.islei m 
|()()7, which spilt too,000 tons of oil 
on to tile lieaclies of Biit.im .incl Ft.nice, 
then' h.e- been .1 t.ice to find .in effc'c tive 



Taking oil off troubled waters 


way of dinpelliiig oil .slicks Mo.st of the 
methods tned have lecjuired heavy 
cai>ital ec|uipment and were unwielcj> 

1 he Dutch have conic u[i with a system 
foi sinking the oil with wet .sand, while 
the Amei leans have tiecii expei mienting 
with InxMiis, which contain the slick 
while It IS lifted from the surface But 
Britain, which, sadly, has had the gie.itest 
experience in oil jxillution, has now 
devised .1 s\ stern which is c'heaji and 
speedy, if somewhat makeslnft The 
slick Is sjiravexi with .1 .strong detergent 
which IS foi tunately harmless to wildlife 
It Is chill lied into the oil by wooden 
jil.uies which comb the water behind 
the sjir.iving ves.sc'l The oil breaks 
into droplets, sinks and is ths|)eised 
The spray guns and pl.anes are cheap 
.incl fit easily to almost .my craft 'The 
system can ths]x>s<‘ of 1511 tons of oil 
.1 cl.iy which, .ilthough ho|xdessly 
inadequate for someth'ing of the Torrey 
('unyon scope, c.Tii effectively de.il with 
spills that might come either from 
deliberate pollution 01 ,is a I'csult of a 
collision The Boaicl of 'Frade has now 
bought 50 of these disjiersal units, which 
.lie be-mg distributed to 50 British ports 


Key indicators : British economy 


Unamploymant 

Considerable increase, and highest 
July total since 1940 

Production 

Sharp drop of 2T%, only partly 
explained by lower output of gas and 
electricity in Mtpeptionally warm May 

Wage ratM 

Basic rates still going up 

The value of the pound ('1963 = 20s) 
June 14s Hid 



Month 

Index 

1963--KX) 

Percentage 

previous 

month 

change on 
three 
months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

May 

1122 

-2i 

-2 

-i 

employment* 

May 

961 

-03 

- 04 

-11 

productivity* 

May 

127 

-2 

-2 

-1 

Export trade* t 

June 

146 

I-51 

-1 

+i 

Eng'g. orders on hend*t 

April 

123 

nit 

+n 

4 4 

Retail trade* 

May 

111 

- 1-2 

4 1 

4 2 

Unemployment* 

July 

118 2 

4-5 8 

147 

4 99 

Retail prices 

Jurte 

135 0 

4-0 3 

1-2 1 

4-5 9 

Export prices 

May 

129 

4-1 

4-2 

4-5 

ImpcxT prices 

May 

128 

r>t'l 

+ 1 

-f 5 

Wage rates (weekly) 

June 

144 8 

4-0 5 

F20 

-f-d b 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books in volume terms (value at 
constant prices)'.*-Unemployment wholly unempigyed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 2 6 per cent 

• Seasonally adiusted t End of period ^ Provisional 
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In today’s uncertain 
conditions, 
only facts will do. 

Here are seven concerning Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce,Fenner & Smith Inc., to woiid’slaig^ 
stock and commodities broker. 


I For 30 years Merrill Lynch's financial 

position has been an open book An annual 
financial report has been sent to customers and 
the press, in the belief they should know how 
Merrill Lynch manages its own money 

2 On May 29th. 1 970. Merrill Lynch's net 
capital (assets minus liabilities) totalled 
$275,000,000. more than double the amount 
needed to meet New York Stock Exchange 
requirements 

3 Merrill Lynch does not take speculative 
positions in securities or commodities Thus 
Merrill Lynch's capital has stayed up while the 
markets have gone down 


4 Merrill Lynch has a consistent record of 
growth In the last 10 years, assets have 


increased by 285%. capital funds, by 430% 

5 Merrill Lynch has made a profit every month 
this year, and every year for the last 29 
years Net income for the first five montfis of 
1970 was over $1 2.000.000 

6 Far from cutting back, in the last 1 8 months. 

Merrill Lynch has opened new offices in 1 5 
cities throughout the world, including Kuwait. 
Athens and Munich 

7 "We have long standing plans for future 
growth throughout the world Nothing that 
has happened has caused us to change them " 
— Harry B Anderson. President. Merrill Lynch 
International 


IVIERRILL LYNCH, 
RIERCE, FENNER & EIVIITH 

International Ltd. 


Associated Companies: 

London 25 Davies Street. W1Y 2BU 
Hamilton House. 1 Temple Avenue. 
EC4 (Institutional Office) 

Plantation House. Mincing Lane EC3 
(Commodity Office) 

Paris 25 Champs Elys6es 
Roma Via Lazio 26 
Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 
Barcelona Generallsimo Franco 534 
Milan Via Ulrico Hoepli 7 


Frankfurt 6000 Frankfurt M-1 7 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse 8 
Hamburg Jungfernsteiq.r 
Reesendamm 3 
Munich 21 Dienerstrasse 
Geneva 31 Rue du Rhdne 
Brussels 52 Rue des Colonics 
Amsterdam Weesperstraat 107 
Beirut Starco North Building 
Cannes Carlton Hotel 
Athens 17 Valaoritou Street 


Caracas Apartadn 341 9 
Panama P O B 8065 
Tokyo CPO 1871 
Hong Kong 2 Ice House Street 
Manila A I U Building 
Ayala Avenue. Makati Rizal 
Puerto Rico 1 Banco Popular 
Centre. San Juan 
Kuwait Kuwait Investment 
Company Building Safat Square 


Services relating to research and ..ansmission and execution of orders discussed in this advertisement are provided bv Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & 
Smith Inc New York and are available outside the United Stales through Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner 6 Smith Internaiional Ltd and its subsidiaries 






A company with business all over the world 
shouldn’t have to go all over town to find 
the banks to handle it. 


Finding the right banks to 
take care of your business 
IS a big enough problem. 
Reaching a common 
understanding with them 
so that you maintain your 
strength in each area is likely 
to be a bigger one still. 

But u^o now you haven’t 
had a lot of choice in the 
matter. Which is why the 
getting together of Standard 
Bank and Chartered Bank 
should mean more to you 


than just another item of 
financial news. 

It means that we have the 
capability of helping you 
internationally through a 
network of over 1,400 
branches. 

But the big thing about 
Standard and Chartered isn’t 
so much Its size as its content. 
What the two banks bring to 
the new Company is a degree 
of expertise and experience 
in specific geographical areas 


that a bank could not hope to 
achieve merely by opening 
new branches. 

And you get access to this 
by going to either Standard 
Bank or Chartered Bank. 


Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Conitituwit Banks 

TIm IttMtard lank IM., It atmtnts Uas, Umdea, [04 
Tin Ckartsrad lank, n llthopatata, London, ECl 
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Some squeezers relent 


Not so much a growing fear of rercssioii 
01 depression, more a continuing expec¬ 
tation of inflation with ncar-stagnation 
That may he the best .sunmiary of tliv* 
slight cliange m the past fortnight of 
world itidustr\-’s general mood, in st) far 
<is refereiu es to a “ general iiicKid ” make 
anv sort of sense Although Wall Street 
IS still .i[)t to wobble from day to day, 
there is now a feeling that it is squinting 
forisaid at the jiossihle harriers m the 
wav of recovers', rather than looking 
haik toiislantls over its shoulder to see 
wliK h industrial giant is aliout to go bust 
1 he fear of a tealK horrendous was'e of 
bankruptcies, brought alxiut b-) the 
liquidity squeeze, has lictoiiie slightly less 
tense sin< e early July, Ixjth in North 
'\iiieiKa and Kurope 

riie pieliminary figures for AiiiencaN 
gross national product in the three 
months to the end of June may not lie 
as t heerful as some people are painting 
them they still show virtual stagnation 
of production (actually, a 03 per cent 
talc of annual growth), plus a 4J per 
rent annual late of ptice inflation as 
measured 111 the national income 
statistics (which may have been saved 
fiom being as high as the first quarter’s 
6^ (ler cent inflation partly by 
certain changes in the weighting) How¬ 
ever, the significant point is that 



President Nixon and White House 
econoniK adviser Dr Paul McCracken 
have hailed the figures as showing that 
the recession and inflation arc both 
levelling out, last year they would have 
regarded exactly similar figures as a sign 
that the battle against inflation must be 
waged with tougher squeezes still 
'rougher stjueezes are no longer on the 
Administration’s menu, even although a 
peak [leiiod of baigaining over some 
•'probably inflationary) long-term wage 
contrac ts lies a short way ahead. 

Tn Kurofie, industrialists are heaving 
some Sighs of relief over the ^ per cent 
cut III Cermany’s discount rate on July 
ifith When the Hundefibank tightened 
the commcrrial hanks’ reserve reciuire- 
iiients on July ist, lit 'is.sued a rork-hand- 
hne economic statement, at a time when 
worldwide fears of liquidity squeeze 
made this appallingly inappropriate The 
Bundesliank agreed that “ the giowth of 
denianci in Ceiuiany seems to have 
flattened out somewhat " , that 
America’s num-recession m the first 
half of 1970 might affect Pairope 111 the 
second half , and that, because of cost- 
push 'inflatioii' American exiperience had 
shown that “ inflation can continue for 
a tune even in a recession " But then, 
apparently perversely, it went on to sav 
that “ the liest chance of preventing 



events from taking such a turn in 
Germany would be to reduce speedily 
the excess demand in the economy ” , 
and It urged the government to increase 
taxes The next week the government 
agreed to do this, and the Bundeifbank 
then lowered its discount rate in 
gratitude This is a sign that it is not 
actually waging war against tlie social 
democrat government in favour of 
excessive deflation, but it is still rightly 
insistent Chat the mam need is tliat some¬ 
thing must be done to prevent a snow¬ 
balling of wage increases. The German 
govermiient has therefore this week been 
pleading with Che unions to show 
restraint Unhappily, the leader of the 
metal workers’ union, which will make 
the pace-setting claim when negotiations 
about Its contract take place in October, 
has promptly given Herr Schiller Che 
same unbixitherlv reply as British trade 
unionists used to give to George Brown. 

In Britain, whose trade cycle now has 
the third most important effect on world 
indu.strial activity, there is some hope 
that successful resistance to the dodk 
strike might slow wage-push inflation, 
and thus give tlie new Chancellor more 
scope for re-stimulating industrial 
production (■which actually fell again in 
May, see page 60) A general report on 
the three leading industrial nations on 
the eve of the August holiday is there¬ 
fore that America may fie saucering out 
of Its recession, altiliough without having 
lured wage inflation while in the trough , 
that Germany may he saucering into an 
economic slowdown where it is likely 
still to .suffer wage inflation, but perhaps 
the Bundesbank is not as intent on 
a hard line as seemed jxissible three 
weeks ago , while 'Britann js still stuck at 
the bottom of the saucer with the worst 
possible wage inflation, but wlith resist¬ 
ance to the dock strike giving some 
cause for hope. 

Air fares 

Half price hopes 

Because jumbo jets are going to force 
.smaller planes off the prime North 
Atlantic route British Overseas Airways 
Gorporation wants to offer half-price 
fares to people prepared to book four 


Nixon, McCracken talking recovery Schiller, the Bundesbank's Klesen not waging war 
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Ireland: leprechauns come in silver 


'I'hr icl(A of silver bcini; mined in 
County Cialway seemed a piece of 
blarney when a former lush constructuin 
worker, Mr Patrick Hushes, ‘having made 
a mining fortuiu in Canada, tried to 
repeat his success at home Ne>w' the 
republic has a flourishing •mining indus' 
try, and this is thanks largely to legisla- 
iie>n introduced as far back as 1940, 
which gave subs'tantial concessions to 
preis'pecteirs Britain is to a limited 
extent following suit 

Vou ne ve r know w'hcn you may be 
sitting on a mine Mr Mughes was hrst 
pul on the scent by the words " old 
I'ynagh mine ” in an Irish geological 
survey dated i8b", Nei trace of this 
mine’s existence could be found but hope 
was kc'pt alive by rhe leical legend that 
you eeiiild not keep ducks, because e>f 
lead traces in the* water Hopeful loe> 
v\as the* existence* eif a geeilogical fault 
Amateur prosp<*ciors shemld know that it 
IS very often where such faults exist that 
minerals seep up from dee*p in the e*ar!h 
to Ilf ar the planer’s surface 'Phis is what 
happened at 1vnagh 

Tynagh neiw claims te» be the laigest 
lead producer in Lureipe 'The Mill capa¬ 
city IS ^>,eti)o tons daily Mam enirpiit is 
le'ael and /inr w'lth silver a small but 
important s*we*e!ener The* mine, owned 
by Northgate Kxploration, is highly 
profitable, since the ore is largely near 
the siJiface anel contains jo pe*i ce*n! 
metals, compareel with 1 per cent in 
some of the world’s leael 

Mineral creation 
and extraction 


1 Fdult 

2 Seepage of minerals 

3 Lead, 7inc and silver deposits 

4 Area open mined 

6 Underground mining.shaft 
and gallery 


T ynagh 

Another fault now beinir successfully 
esploitcd IS the Moiriil mine in Tipper¬ 
ary Ai;aiii Itad anti /me are the princi¬ 
pal ores Mogul claims to rival Tynagh 
in si/< Then at Ballynix ijj,iii)i) tons of 
barytes are mini d annually by Magnet 
('use Barium 'I hi si iniius supplement 
tradilional peat and gvpsuin mining 

The new mines winild not hasi come 
to fniiiion withiiut thi minerals des'clop- 
niein art of igpi, which gasi a guaran¬ 
tee to prospeetois that they roulil exploit 
the ore ihey found Mineral rights in 
the republic do iioi ji.iss to ihe in w 
owner whin Kind is sold, anil ate mosil> 
111 ihi- hands ol the gosirnmrm In ihi 
r.is( Ilf '1 yiiagh ihi gin einini in granti (I 
a lease imi .in ana iiiin miles bv Iwo, 
whirh 1 n.ibli s ihi rompaiis lo eiiti i land 
without permission of ihi landowner 
Ihe onl> tax paid is .1 graduated rosaliv 
on ml profits this starts at (> pel rein 
on the lirst C70.i.o'in 

Bill mining is an iiiisighilv Inisiiiess 
During ns binf Idi Brnani's Dipattmiin 
of reonomie \ffaiis siigm sn d .i bill to 
spri ad ininiini rights 111 Britain I his led 
10 a fiiiore among Knidownirs in (airii- 
wall. ssho lealised thi besi iiiimiiii d liii 
dtposils sseri iindei llu lawns of itn 11 
stately homes J hi lift a gatlii n d dim 
But tins siai ihi I ri asnrs graniid tax 
lomissioiis 10 rnim Is, of ,1 inori Inniiid 
iiatnri th.ni tin Irish out s, and potash 
IS In ing exploited 111 ^'orkshiri , whih 
there IS esen an old gold mine beine 
opi III d III Wales 



Sandstone 


iTinn'tlis in advance Despite having their 
first {Bo-passenger Boeing 747 airliners 
grounded at London airport, herause 
the pilots have nr>t yet agreed wltat 
should J>c jjaid for flying them, BOACI 
IS to ask the world’s airlines, meeting at 
flonoliihi in fseptenihcr, to agree on the 
hal'f-prne plan 

BOAC; can reckon on spare raparity 
when 'Its full juniho complement 'is fly¬ 
ing (IQ have heen ordered and options 
on four more have heen taken out) 
America, Australia, Canada, arul New 
Zealand are the initial destinations 
(hosen for the “ early hird ” plan 
Peitple prepared 'to hold to a firm book¬ 
ing for a fpeeific flight on a spec ifie day 
—and accept that there can l)e no return 
of fare for any reason—will fly at half 
price Examples fieing quoted to the 
International Air Tran.sport Association 
are .^Qia for London-Sydney compared 
vyiith the present £424 , t2q=> London- 
Auck'land instead of fi^qo , £71) Lon- 
don-Toronto in place of ifiiijB and 
I .oiulon-N'ew York for £7'i instead •of 
£i7e, As most major international 
air carriers can also lie expet ted to have 
too many aircraft in pursuit of too few 
passengers once the juni'ho herds are 
flving— It took Pan Ament an only mx 
months to fly its first one million pas- 
sengeis on 747s—^BO.AC svill [noliahly 
get acceptance of its scheme, which 
would transform inter-Commonwealth 
traffic 

Development assistance _ 

Stagnant aid 


In iqBq some billion of net 

hnant lal lesoiircex went to the less- 
tlevelopetl countries from the iB 
richest l)ig intlu'strial countiies of the 
free world '(Broadly, from the North 
Amencaii.s, EEC and Efta niernhers, the 
Australians and Japanese) This was 
$0 I billion higher than in iqBB, hut a 
lower proportion of the rich coun¬ 
tries’ combined gross national pro- 
diiets (o 7Q per cent) than in 
iqBB and much lowvr than their o qfi per 
lent m iqbi Moi'eovei, last veai’s 
$!'{ '{ Inllion included $4 ■{ billion of 
[>rivate investment on strictly (oinmerrial 
terms .incl .$i 7 billion of export credits , 
onK aliout half the total was offii lal 
.111(1 which included some genuine ele¬ 
ment of givea'way 

It Is easy, hut misleading, to pick 
out a[i|)arent villains and relative angels 
It does seem shocking that the two 
riiimtiies with the lowest proportions of 
grip as a d are now the two richest 
the United States with 040 per cent and 
(lanada with o lio per cent The hi.g 
factor here has been the drop sinte the 
iiiid-iqBos in America’s private invest¬ 


ment in Latin America and elsewhere 
At the top of the list, all the EEC! 
(ountries now show aid figures m excess 
of I per cent of giip, with flermany 
having swept ahox'e Fiance to i { per 
lent and having surprisingly taken over 
from America in it)6q as the biggest 
private mvestoi in the p(x>r countries , 
hut the fiermans, like the Japanese, 
[irovide far to<» little of then aid on 
generous teims In the last year of its 
Labour government, Britain sent out 


$qiB million ot nominal aid, which was 
fractionally less m total amount (and 
much less in piojx>ition of gnp) than 
Mr Wilson hail inherited from the 
Tories in 1064 , hut Britain can still 
claim that its o per cent of gnp as 
aid was higher than supposedly altruistic 
and socialist Sweden’s o 77 per rent A 
glance at the most favoured recipients 
suggests that puie altruism has generally 
heen heavily oyeilain hy other considera¬ 
tions .\t the top in iqBq was the 
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NEW YORK • LONDON • PARIS 

R#preMnt8tiV6ft in CARW^AS • MEXICO CITY 
SAO PAULO • BRUSSELS • FRANKFURT 
ROME • ZURICH • BEIRUT • BANGKOK 
HONG KONG • MANILA • SYDNEY • TOKYO 


DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Chairman of tho Board 

LEWIS A. LAPHAM 

Vice Chairman of tho Board 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III Preaidont 

CHESTER BAYLIS, JR. 

Executive Vice President 


LEE S. BICKMORE 

Chairman of tho Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Biscuit Company 

JOHN W. BROOKS President 

and Chief Executive Officer, 
Colanoso Corporation 


Consolidated Statement of Condition, June 30, 1970 


Cash and Due from Banks. 

Securities—U. S. Government ... 

—States and Political Subdivisions 

—Other. 

Loans ... .... ... 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 

Customers' Acceptance Liability . . 

Other Assets. . 

Total Assets. ... 


$2,879,129,000 

306,335,000 

510,400,000 

104,739,000 

4,618,258,000 

61,387,000 

178,539,000 

252.098,000 

$i7910,8S5,0y 


JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

Chairman of the Board, 
Philip Morns Incorporated 

RICHARD C. OOANE 

Former Chairman of tho Board, 
International Paper Company 

KEMPTON DUNN Director of 

various Corporations 

C WADSWORTH FARNUM 

Senior Vice President 

PAUL A. GORMAN President, 
Penn Central Transport.ftiun Company 

PLATO MAL02EMOFF President 
and Chairman of tho Board. 
Nowmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS 

Director of various Corporations 

WALTER A. MARTING President, 
Tho Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM F. MAY 

Chairman of tho Board, 
American Can Company 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Director of various Corporations 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 
and Former Chairman of 
General Electric Co 

FRANCIS C. ROONEY, JR. 

President. 
Melville Shoe Corporation 

ANDREW W. TARKINGTON 

Vico Chairman and Chairman 
of Finance CommiUou, 
Continental Oil Company 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER N. THAYER President. 
Whitney Communications Corporation 
and a partner, 
Whitcom Investment Company 

E. CLINTON TOWL 

Chairman of the Board, 
Grumman Corporation 

THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 
Chairman of tho Board, International 
Business Machines Corporation 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand. $4,168,397,000 

—Time. 3, 563,461,0 00 

Total. $7,731,858,000 

Funds Borrowed. 214,346,000 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding. 185,259,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 66,269,000 

Other Liabilities. 117,071,000 

Debentures of Affiliated Company 5% duo 1986 . . 20,000,000 

Total Liabilities. $8,334,W)3,000 


RESERVE 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses .... . $ 103,264,000 


I 


I 


I 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Notes 4^^% due 1988 ... ... $_ 72,000,000 

Stockholder's Equity: 

Capital Stock (p»r value SIO per etiare). 90,886,000 

Surplus. 201,600,000 

Undivided Profits. 108.332,000 

Total Stockholder's Equity .$ ^X),818,000 

Total Capital Accounts ..... $ 472 , 818,000 


Total Liabilities, Reserve and Capital Accounts . $8,910,$85,000 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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$4-1 > ^ hoati lert-ived bv the aNeiagf 
Papuan, folkiwctl liv $;p' 7 loi tlie a\*'-i- 
afif Israeli and $27 r, for the 
aveiaire South V'letnarne.se At the 
lM>ttoni, tlie average Indian got $2 g 
and the aveiage Kg\ ptian $14, less 
than enough to buv one steak dinnei 
1 he tiutii IS that iiioial feiA-oiii has 
failed to pioside a motive forte foi the 
ex[><insion of aid, and it will go on 
failing so long as aid is lontiolled li\ 
individual tountr.es 'I'he pKijx*! line of 
advance is thtotigh rntei nationalising its 
distribution Here there has been an 
adsanie thi.s week 

Subject oiiK to the usual i.itduation 
[iioceis, agreement has been leaihed at a 
meeting in Wcuhirigton on leplenish- 
ment of the funds of the Intei- 
national nevclopment Association, rhe 
Woild Bank’s soft-loan agents The 
ttjtal jiromised is mucli as antit ifiated, 
$81 j million a yvar for three ve.irs, the 
first [>a\ment fis the 21 contributing 
countries being soheduletl for Xoveiuber 
}’), 11)71 'riiis IS a distint t impros'enient 
on earlier t ommitments, the first rejilen- 
I'lhnicnt, in lOb-J, ssas $2r,o million a 
s'ear and the set ontl, m lofiH, was $400 
million a seal It falls .shoit. hosseser, of 
the British proj>os.il, made last s'eai, foi 
an annual $1,000 million 

French meat market 

Slaughtered 

Pans 

I he Paris slaughteihouses ol I.a \ illette, 
rchuilt ovei the past leii \CiUs, in.i) he 
pulled clown hefoie thes aie i oinpleted 
]ii the i<o\einnieiii{ dec uled to iiiovc' 

the food market out <jf ihe cjuaitei known 
as Les JIalles to Kuni*is, ne.ii Oi U air¬ 
port As a sop to the cit\. vslnch would 
lose revcTiues h\ the transfer, it v\as 
dec ultnl to renticdis*- meat h.mdlini^ at 
tire ioo*\eai-old slaui»!iteiliciuses at 
\ dletlc* So, III tin* c il\ of Fans, 

envisagmixan ev[u*ndUur<* of J'117; mil- 
litni, st*irled work at Ka \ illettc* 

But pkiris hecaine si(*.tdil\ more 
irraiidiose , l''i;7’So million li.is .ihe.uK 
l>eeii spent out of the <*st mated I 11 hil- 
iioii needed I his h.is heeii finarued in 
lai^e piU t h\ loni;-teim lo.iris ticuu the 
mimstiv of a£(i 1C uhuie, hut l.ist Dcneiu- 
hei the i(o\''inment lefu'sed (o poui aiis 
more monc\ mio wh.il it has realised is a 
hot■tomh‘^s well d'lie cil\ oi after 

montlis of d]scu^'<on, hits turned ovei 
La \ dlette to the state 

1 lie t;o\c*i nuK'iit will t.ike no decision 
alrout what to do vsith tins ,iwkvsiiid i;iit 
at least until aftei the August hf*lidiiss, 
hut It seems almost (lut.nn th.it I.a 
\'illette will he c losed enlii(‘l\ \\*i. apart 
from the cost, nment poI.c\ i> that 

slau^htei liouses should he luiilt iieai 
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cetities of production, lathci tlian in tlie 
cities I’his squares w'lth the economics 
oi meat pioduction it is chc*apei to 
slaui^htei at pr<»cliic tion c entres and 
trans[>oit the carc.isc's 

La X’lllefte's rj-) acie.s of projieitN, 
worth at least I't i hdlioti, coiilcl he ust‘<l 
foi Mimetlnnj^ ehe, siic h as liousim^, and 
a c(‘ntie foi meat slauithtc*! int; and 
haudhntt set up at Rimeis Ihcue is 
alieacK a ■i')-acie plot ol land .ivailahle 
fc>r it tliere, and ri7o millurn w'oidd 
huild a less ele}>h.intin<* centre*, c-tpiihlc* 
of harull nt* -jo.oix * tons of meat a \<*ai, 
mote than enough to feed Pans 

spam _ 

No holiday from 
death 


IncrtMsiiig diploni.iUc jiuwsuic is lj<Mrig 
[lut on ,S|iam b\ Biituin to rclc.isc f,u- 
lual mfoim.ilion about the BaicoloiKi 
ail chsas-tcr of JuK 'jul, when 112 British 
pcojile died as a icsult of a (lomet air- 
liiifi (King into a moiintainsidp Agtunst 
a 'backgiound of mounting coniein at 
jiilots’ allegations of in.ideqiiate ccjuiji- 
ment at .Span ish holiday-zone an fields, 
the Boaid of Trade i.s facing “ a diffii ult 
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.situation." I'or the Spanisli authorities 
refuse to fulfil the accepted international 
jiractue of 'inronning the counitiy of 
registration of a crashed plane of the 
(ircuiiistances 'behind the accident. 
.■\ntl l,;joo,ooo British Itohdaymakci.s 
are due to fl\ to Spain this year 

The British Airline Pilots’ Association 
alleges that a number of airfields^ four 
of tbcm Spanish, have inadequate land¬ 
ing .md navigational equipment Al¬ 
though Baix:elotia aiqjort is not included 
m this list—^iind Rdinhur^h airport i.s— 
British pilots aie to ask the Ciovernnient 
not onlv to has'c the equipineiit at 
Sjjamsh airports ujiiated, hut also to 
cxainine the efhi lency of then operatois 
Both the International Civil Aviation 
(Organisation, the g!()b.il liody w-hicli 
h.mdles mter-governmenCd negotiations 
on ,u-i onautii al slandaids, and the 
International Federation of Airline 
Pilots, to which Balpa is alfiliated, arc 
expet ted to piTss the Spanish authorities 
on ‘then .ur s.ifctv situation With 'tw-o 
<!eiman jet .iiriiafl, (.ail's mg sun-seeking 
liohdas'inakeis, iiisoK-ed m accidents in 
S|xim within the jiast week, these will 
not lie urisn|)[iortod 

But a jiilots’ Ixivcott of aircraft 
operating into Sjjain is not lieing ton- 
teniplated , it 'is leahsed that the <oni- 
meuial saiuuni this would le.ise would 
he filled lis 1 oiiijielitoi an hues I he 
Jiilots think that the .iltention jiaid 
to the leient Spanish hajipeniiigs w-ill 
have then effei t through the travel 
agents’ returns of business 

Springer 

It couldn't last 


Hamburg 

Hen .Axel S|>iingei, the most piVA-erful 
jnx’ss ts'ioon m west Ceinums, is on Ins 
own again, has'iiig ses'cied the suii>rise 
link he iiiside m Febiu.irs with the 
tonntiv’s biggest hook jnilihshei, Hen 
Mobil of Bertelsiii.imi Sjieiulation is 
now' rife as to his ne.xt sights Peojile 
are also wondcimg what will hajipen to 
the .CHo million fund created bv tlie 
Westdeutsi he I.anclev.b.mk to finance 
Beitel.smann’s one-thiid .stake m Sprmgei 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Saccharin's challenge 
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Sugar is back at a 1970 peak ol 
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£42 15s. though a steadying influence 
on prices at this level is the US 
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The break between the two majfnates 
s seen as a mixed blessing On the one 
land, there had been concern for years 
ibout the dominating influence of the 
lational-conservative Springer, and 
February’s move was welcomed as a 
iberal concession On the other hand, 
he link created concern about Bertels- 
iiann's power, since it was expei ted it 
vould ultimatelv wrest rontixil of the 
springer group from its jiroprietor 
Vlready last year 'it had bought a 
25 per cent stake in tfie Gruner and Jahr 
^roup, whose magazines include Die 
hern 

What broke the short-l ved alliance 
letween the two tvioons ■’ 1 he piesump- 
•ion IS that Herr Mohii was not happy 
ibout having only a piofit-shaiing, and 
lot a managing, pai tici|>ation in 
ipringer, ami pressed his p.iitner foi 
•nlarged < o-ojieration, jsarticularly 


television, which he was already 
developing from his liase at Ciuetersloh 
But Heir Springer replied by building 
up his own teles ision production coin- 
panv, and denouncing his contract with 
Bertelsmann 

Japan _ 

Ship credits matter 

Tokyo 

Anyone who thinks the success of 
Japanese shipbuilding rests solely on 
efficiency sliould take a look at the rush 
to conclude export negotiations before 
the deadline of July ist when interest 
rates on deferred payments for ships 
went up—follow'ing a rise from 4 7'j to r, 
per rent in the rate of interest charged 
by tfie Japanese Export-Import Bank 


on shipbuilding loans. The prospect of 
even a small rise in the official interest 
rate was enough to trigger oflf contracts 
for no fewer than 70 ships 

The industry as a whole is m good 
shape, with all seven leading shipbuilders 
declaring record turnover and profits in 
tfie last half-year, which ended m 
March, and much of the progress 
attributed to success on the shipfiuilding 
rather than the general engineering side 
It has been a welcome change, after 
years of piofitless prosperity, for the 
world's largest shipbuilders—Mitsubishi, 
IHI, and Hitachi 

Mans of the lecent ordeis have been 
foi the Standardised, mass-produced ships 
that Japan has pioneeied, such as the 
Freedom and Fortune freighters This 
production approach system builds a 
vessel of go per cent of the efficiency of 
a notmal ship for 7=) per cent of the cost 



Cheapening the 
Caribbean 


Thor Ileverdahl's "jfi-ilay trip acro.ss the 
Atlantic to Barbados in a shaky papyrus 
boat IS not cvriybody s idea of travelling 
to the Caribbean most sunscckers arrive 
by more mundane ways But they are 
incieaSingb paving anything but mun¬ 
dane puces Ibis IS worrying both 
goseinments and hoteliers 

Islands ss'hich are mote 01 les^ depen- 
deni on North America for their visitors 
siiffi red a drop in niimbc rs--eoinpared 
with last year—of anything from 2 per 
rent 'in the Bahamas to 1-, per cent m 
Puerto Rieo during January lo April, 
their peak wiiilei season .Somi othei 
islands have increased their tourist busi¬ 
ness, but hotel occupancy has fallen 
because new hotels have mushroomed 
Jamaica, foi example, got ij per cent 
more visitors, but hotel occupancy 
declined by i) per cent .And advance 
bookings for the summer season are 
down bv as much as 20 per cent in 
some islands 

Hoteliers are qifick to explain this 
falling-oll . slowdown in the American 
ccoiiotnv, slashing of 'air fares from fhe 
United States to Europe and the 
Trinidad crisis in April More intensive 
markeiing, they say, esperially for eonfer- 
ences, Will solve a temporary squeeze on 
a 'fast-growing market They fail to 
realise the more fundameiMal problem 
the Can'bbean needs a second string to 
Its high-priced $20-$4o* a day (demi- 
prnsiori per person) luxury business with 
North Americans and a handful of 
wealthy Britons 

Hoteliers have naturallv gone for the 
easy, highly profitable end of the market 
and built ,sti*ings of luxury enclaves along 
the coasts of many 'islaiuls But although 
ehoii Standard of iiving has tisen quite 

•Dollars throughout refer to American 
dollars 


Tourism, too, has that sinking feeling 

noticeably, many locals are increasingly 
resentful of‘the rich tourist industry 
Tlic wealthy tend to prefer the rompanv 
of other wealthy , middle-tncome tourists 
mix more freely with the locals and their 
influx might allow .1 more indigenous 
tourist development F.uropc, South 
America and the more price-conscious 
le\ els of American society couhl provide 
the potential for the (Caribbean to build 
up a much more stable, all-thc-year- 
round business, with more permanent 
and much more committed hotel staff 
But It all depends on getting the price 
right Until this spring the cheapest 
return air fare from New York to 
Barbados (other than for club members 
on charter flights) was a 21-day excursion 
.$189 ticket Since then—though too 
laic for this summer .season—cheaper 
ginup inclusive tours fares have been 
introduced for certain summer months, 
bringing that particular fare down to 
$165 , even so, for an additional $100 


an American could buy an inclusive 
holiday in Europe European tourists 
will only come in large numbers if 
they can buy a package holiday 
for around $^50 for a fortnight per 
pcr.son /Vn English lounsi was pav¬ 
ing, until this spring, $382 for the air 
fare alone from lajndon to Barbados and 
another $251) at least for accommodation 
Now he can get to Bermuda for less than 
half ($i8n), the Bahamas 1$228;, and 
Antigua ($300!, because these are “ same- 
flag ” routes free of the International Air 
Transport Association pricing restrictions 
BOAC 'hopes to push foi further cuts on 
other routes at the September lata 
conference in Honolulu 

Only a regiilai charter operation can 
cut the cost of travel much more So far 
the a'irlines have been scared off because 
even if fares are cut tourists could not 
afford the hotel prices Present building 
costs are $17,000 a room at least and it is 
normal to pay $17 for a meal for two 
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Think big, act fast, leap, then 
look 


K It the i>r MiiiJiiiri that lias 

liroujjlit till- rkli-is of till (at\ to tills 
I onlioiilatioii o\i-i piopi-its ’ II till- 
iiii*igt‘i lii‘t\M-i-ii Mctropulilan Lstatc and 
Property (lorporation and Hill Saiiiurl 

ss.is vifwe-d suspit loiislv liv till- iiislitii- 
tiiins, till- latest proposal 1)\ (aiiiiiiicrcial 
I'liiuii has lii-i-ii reii-iM-d vsitli oiiK 
iiMiginalK mote favoui 'I’lie ohjet tion 
to the Hill Samuel pioitosal was ohvious 
Hnlam’s second largest |)r()|)eit\ i om- 
pain would he \ isihK (Otitiolleil liv 
Hill S.miiiers Sit Kenneth Keith, M KPCl 

w'oiild lieiome, to outside e\es, the 
jiio[>eit\ poittolio ol a men hant h.ink 
'I'he prospect of a Riant fmaneial < on- 
ulonieiate was \ lew-ed with alaini, anil 
the Cit\ siutcleil hehmd its aRe-old 
aiitiiments rihout the need foi spei laliscd 
expertise and financial entiepreneuis 



Metro0olitan's Hardie getting to know them 


he.iiiiiR the risks of then own ciiteiprise 
I'loiii the jHiweiful iineslment tiiists m 
Siotland lame t'he complaint that Mill 
Samuel was takiiiR o\ei MLF’CI without 
the lattei's shaicholdeis heiiiR ofiered 
the ,idvantage of takeover terms In fac t. 
Hill Samuel had hecoiiie the cheap wa\ 
into iMKPC!, with the Kink eflec tiveK 
aequiniiR all that pmpertv (around 
.C'2I2 inn) for 17s a shaie against a 
market price of -ais and assets per shaie 
of -jrjS 

riic C12 ; inn hid hs Caimmetcial 
I moil W4IS sjMikcd off hy flu- Ml'ff'tl- 
Hdl Samuel deal The annoiiiK ement, 
and the sul>sec|uent furore, put the icle.i 
into the minds cif lx>th Mr (Jordon 
Dunlop, finance d-iieclor of Commercial 
klnion, and Sir Mark 'rurner, an outside 
direi toi hut also ,i deputy chan man ol 
Kleinwort Henson Both the chaninan 
and chief general manager veere then 
in Australia, hut hy the time the\ 
returned they found that events had 
moved with consulerahlc sjHfed Two 
weeks later, with the Inxirtl con\mci‘d 
and a [>reliminar\ piofits foiecast 
worked out (tiy inn net, iui iim up on 
last yeat), the hid was made to hus 
MKPC, with MRPC's chainnan, Sii 
(jharles Hardie, strongly ohjec ting 

But It was a giave Sir (Jharles had 
dug hnnself The institutions, confused 
fioth hv the new- cre.ituie ahout to he 
spawned as well as the hesit.itions, 
me onsisteni les, and deni.ds which fol¬ 
lowed, weie in a mood to look at 
alternatives Net Coiiiiiierc lal Ihiion’s 
c>wn oflei IS luiiously comiihcaled I-01 
everv too shares of iVlI-'.F’C, the 
insurance lonipativ is ollenng 2'-, c>f its 
own shares, i<| of Trafalgar House 
Investments’ shares, and iuijo nominal 
of <1 5"., lo.in stock with wartaiils 
valuing MF-'.PC at just undei its 25s 
( stimaled net asset value 

I'he (nesen-e of I'lalalgai House 
ire.ites some of the conijilexity Coni- 
iiieicial Ihiioii cuiieiillv has a 27",, 



stake 111 the jirojx-rty gitiup, having 
helped fin.inie Mi Nigel Broai kes’s 
hectic growth m his early yeais 
But with 'I’lafalg.ii House now .1 trad¬ 
ing iom[Mn\, with hotels and constiuc- 
tion as well as [>iojK-rty develo|)nient 
and Iiivestmeiits, Coiiimeii i.il I’nioii is 
keen to reduce its holding Mi 
liioackes, too, is glad to get a wider 
dispcisal of his shaies So the lo ij nm 
shaies (01 i-jiimi new sluiies after 
a one-foi-four share sjilit) curiently 
held hy Coinniercial Union .lie heing 
c.incelled, while '1 laf.ilgar at the s.nne 
time issues the same nuiii'liei of new 
shaies to .iccejiting MKPC shareholders 
'Hus switching. It IS thought, wil save 
Coninieic lal I'luoti helween ni-i and 
K.| mil in capit.il gams tax on its dis- 
jMisal of 'liafalgar House shares At the 
same tune, 'F'raf.dgai is also issuing some 
.C27 inn worth of additional new shares 
and loan stexk and receiving an equiva¬ 
lent amount of jirofierty fmainly the 
residential jiropeities whirh Commercial 
Union doesn’t want) 

All this parajihei nalia has oh.scured 
the logic I’rojieitv is an expecially good 
mve.stnienl for insurance companies’ 
life funds 'I'hey have a favourahle tax 
ixisition, receiving the lents after only 
one deduc tioii, mconie tax at 'J 7 i‘’.., 
compared with the jioor old projierty 
companv wliii h pays .jf,eoiporation 
tax and then decluets income tax fioni 
dividends The Coininerc lal Union has 
f.illen hehmd m the piojieitv investment 
stakes, as the t.ihle shows, and pic king 
off the fine MKF’C jiiopeitv poitfoho 
mote than cateis foi its property needs 









Institutional property 



Life fund 

% in 

Other 

% m 

Total 


investment 

property 

investment 

property 

property 


£ mn 


£ mn 


£ mn 

Prudential 

2,022 

18.6 

42 

01 

376 

Legal and General 

979 

23.5 

22 

7.4 

230 

Standard Life 

830 

66 



54 

Norwich Union 

566 

20.0 

43 

10 

114 

Commercial Union 

517 

7.7 

431 

77 

73 

All insurance companies 

12,563 

1.15 

1.377 

64 

1,535 

Pension funds 

— 

—* 

6,422 

79 

509 


for tlip next few \c<irs It also jinproves 
Its gearing consideralily, adding to its 
il44 inn of loan capital MEPfl’s 
£io;j inn, which cariies an avertige 
interest late of around onl\ 6",, And, 
the point whicti has been largely 
iguoied, the stake m 'rralalgar House 
IS virtually extinguished, tax-free 

However, thcie aie difficulties 
MKP(; liiings in t'aia iiin of pio|)erties, 
taking the latest balance sheet hgurea 
and those of the coiiipaiis it took over 
in Jaiiiiais, I.ondon Clounts Freehold 
rills Is almost tliiee times floiiiiiieic mI 
I'nion's curienl jiioperts ins'estnient, 
fljoiiin held m the life fund and 
ll';’; inn '’mosiK the distinguished liead- 
cpiarters building in the flitvl belong¬ 
ing to shareholdeis '1 lie uliole lot-- 
e\en .iftei Mi Iboai kes has tak<*n 
t iiin-worth, and some of the fon ign 
jiioperties i C;omni and unsuitable 
pio|)<‘i til's base gone s annot be pop|>e(l 
into the life fund light ass.is It ssould 
not tie ])iudent to inscst more than 
go",, of the liiiid .n jiiopeities Assum¬ 
ing ttie [)io])ortion is instantly Inimped 
up to that, aliout fs.r,o mn of piojH'ities 
can instaiitK be jiiit into the fund, and, 
assuming a lo",, giossth late of the 
fund, i!,io nin-Vli", niri a scar after tliat 
So an ass^fnl lot of [itopeitv ss-ill has-e to 
Stas outside *he life fund, ssheie the 
t.ix ilisadsant.igps of holcling piopcits 
are just the s.ime foi shaieholdei's of 
an iiisui.UK e, as foi a sti.light piofx'its, 
company Hossesei, the suri>his 
]>ro]>ertics svould iii.ike an excellent 
stait to .1 piojx'its lioncl c>|)eratioii 

The tax [xisiition on the transfei cj^ 
pniperties to the life fund is interest¬ 
ing Ac'toiding to Mi Dunlop, jiropcities 
classified as insestment jiiopcrties - most 
of MEPC's poi ifohci would .'onie uiidei 
tins he.icl—^ssould c ix'ate a s'apital gams 
t.ix liabihts on the transfei But, as an 
intei-giouji trans.ution, the li.ibihts is 
“ rolled over ” and the tax is not jiayafile 
until the life fund itself .sells the jiro- 
jierty A.s the life fund is busing to hold. 
It looks as though m.sui.iiiie tonip.iiHes 
are able to licjuid<ite propei Is ccinijiames 
without fcHiting anv mninedi.ite capital 
gams tsix bills—'if the Inland Revenue 
agrees with Mr Dunlop 

The Hill .S.uiiuel merger has now 
fieen shc'lved, to gise MKl’Cl's share¬ 
holders a chance to s'ote on Coniinercial 
Lhilion’s proposal (luiiously, the insti¬ 


tutions appear to h.ive t.ikcn a muie 
favourable view of Comnicrcial Union’.s 
bid when they were earliei arguing 
the merits of undiluted jiropeity giowth 
Once in Commercial I'liion, and with 
a good deal of MEPC’s property 
swallowed bv the life fund, shareholders 
will get oiils lo".. of the declared capital 
surpluses—the rest going to ]x>ht\- 
holders 

What the deal would do is restor- 
Comiuerti.ll Criion's propoilioii of 
Britisli profits to iftom go",, fol¬ 

lowing the rneiger with 'Soithern and 
Eiiijiloyets) It will also iiie.in th.it the 
low dividentl yield from Ti.'ifalg.ii House 
svill be tiansfornied into liighei, though 
unfianked. income .So althciugh the 
increase m the share capital, after full 
toiiveision .iiid c'xerc se of w.iriaiits, 
should be alxuit 44%, there should not 
lie anv dilution 

MEPC must now dcscide which jiath 
to take .Shareholders will receive .t 
biggei imiiieciiate t ajiital g.un with 
Cloiiimerci.il Ibiiori In the Umgei term 
however the vision of Sir Kenneth Keith 
could piove to h.ive lieen right Or there 
IS still a case for st.ivmg indejicnderil 
However, summer has h.irdlv begun, 
and the Citv may jnoduce a few more 
original couplings Here's ours that .1 
consortium of [>ension funds, foi whom 
the t.ix adv.iiitage would be greatest, 
bids for MF.PC 

Rolls-Royce 

To Morrow 


lot of sli.ireholdei s ti.ivelled to Dcrbv 
for tfie Rolls-Kovce annual geneial 
meeting The jouinev brought little coiii- 
fort The hojie of “ uii()ioyeinent in pro¬ 
fits for 11)70 " mentioned by .Sit Deimmg 
IVaison in his 1 h.iiimairs statement. 
Issued witfi the accounts on June 22nd, 
vv<is d.ishcd III Ills speech, which forcea.st 
jiiofits below last ve.ii's punv ilb .J. mn 
idowii from ic)b8's ilib mil), and noted 
that the “ tiend " will not cfiange until 
1.172-7;? 

Meantime the Industrial Reotgan- 
is.ition Corpoiation h.as lent Eio mn, 
with provision for .iiiorher Cio mn from 
Ajiril next year To look after its invest¬ 
ment, Lord Beeching has been appointed 
to the fxiard But he will not he able to 


axe the great cash dram, the RB 211 m 
whose fans our technological future 
api>aiently lies, and which will power the 
Lockfieed Tn Star, if enough people 
can be found to buy it 

Another ru'w' recruit to the board is 
the well known comiianv surgeon and 
accountant. Mi Ian Morrow, whose job, 
as deputy chairman, will be to create 
.1 capital structure that fits the realities 
of the situation 

These are that the costs of developing 
massive new engines are gigantic The 
RB 211 will liave costover £70 mn to 
develop I he (rovernmeiit has accepted 
tlie necessity of hmiiii mg 70",', of the 
estimated cost- Henc'c, sooner rather 
tlian latei, then- will f>e another cash 
ci'isis and the (lovernment will cough 
up some iiioie Wh.it ought to liapjieii 
IS that the (Joverrunent puts u[i nionev 
through some foim of equity stake The 
IRC lo.m Is forivertilile into shares, hut 
the intention is to -ell them iiiiiiic diatelv 
to .ivo.d fears of backtlooi nationalisa¬ 
tion I his IS a misguided feai • I'lie 
triiveinment .drc.idv shares in the ptohts 
of engines developed with its monev, 
and Us conti ibution to the costs of 
development, relative to shareholders, 
should be reflected in the equitv struc¬ 
ture Perhajis then there would be less 
fiissovei fixed pi ice contracts Lockheed's 
liqutd'itv firoblenis are in iirineiple identi¬ 
cal The latest on thcise is that the banks 
.lie willing to jiiovide .ibout $ i ’,0 mn, 
leaving $ ?oo mn forCongtess to jnek up 
A reminder of this unfini'lied business 
was another de[riessant for Rolls-Rovce's 
share jirice which drop|)ed jd to los 
told on Thursdav 

The markets 

Nothing is quite 
something 

I’ai.ido.xicallv, the biightcst fealuie of the 
stork markets has been their feature- 
lessness In London the Finnui ml Timt^ 
industrial ordmaix index closed at ‘jjy y 
on Thursday against ;?2q 8 a week earlier, 
hovering between 333 and 33b for foui 
of the five trading tlavs In view of the 
dcK'k strike and othei unpie[)<,ssessmg 
business news this was evidence of 1011- 
siderable tesilience, vvidelv attrifiuted to 
C’.ity confidence in the (ioverniiienl's 
determination to steer the jioit dispute to 
a non-inflationarv solution 

( 7 n Ament an excliaiiges too, writes 
The Economist's Xcw ^'oik correspon¬ 
dent, stock jiricc trends have demonstra¬ 
ted resistance to downside pressures, 
convincing analysts that the market is 
I'ow well past Its lows and has the 
makings of an upswing In the wake 
of the two-week rallv earlier this month, 
.2 round of [irofit-taking (iredictafilv set 
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in, but in the past week at least it has 
not amounted to very much 'the Dow- 
Jones average closed at 724.6 on Wed¬ 
nesday, up 260 for the day and foi 
tile week 

Analy.sLs i-eport that .some institu¬ 
tional investors, micluding pen.sion trusts 
and mutual funds, are buying stocks 
again This .seems attributable to a grow¬ 
ing conviction that the monetary 
authorities are now fully embarked on 
a programme of expanding the money 
supply Such a course at any rate seems 
implicit in the continuing sharp improv¬ 
ing trend in 'the bond maiket (see page 
47) Still, 'investors seem dusinclined to 
forget the liquidity crisis which has 
thrown Penn Central Tiansportation 
into the bankruptcy court and might 
have toppled other companies but tor 
the bed’s fast action in 'jinming the 
money pumps. Not surprisingly the 
emphasis in the stock market in this 
period of stabilisation continues to 'be 
on quality stocks 

South Africa _ 

Trying 

The harder they fall, the sharpei they 
rise ’ Maybe not, but there is no doubt 
that after its 4'')% slide in 14 months 
the Siutli .African market is emerging as 
u talking point once iiioie After all. 
South Africa's ecpiity prices virtually 
doubled in the jiresious \ear and a 
bit Since then the average earn.iigs 
yield has soared from '54°:) to itiS^k, 
and the average dividend yield just as 
dramatically, from 2 c>°.', to 8/■<> These 
leturns, calculated on the shares in the 
Johannesburg Financial Mail's compo¬ 
site industrial index, compare favourably 
with present equity yields in London— 
7 4% for earnings and about 5% for 
dividends—the more so considering 
relative growth potentials. 

Tlie row about British arms deliveiies 
to South Africa has little or no stock 



exchange significance at the Johannes¬ 
burg end, unless it is that it underlines 
the traditional outside leservation about 
South Afiican investments (which is not 
so much that they are politically contro- 
ver-sial as .strategically vulneiable} But 
in fact It IS aliout ten years since such 
cates have commanded the price trend 
there The latest beat maiket lias, 
except for its acuteness, been reasonably 
tvpual of the bear markets everywhere 
else, up to and including the sharp 
drop in Mas when Wall Street led 
most other markets by the nose 

■As It liapjienetl Johaiineshurg prices 
were beginning to show signs of recovery 
—cjuite distinct m the case of the mining 
financials—just at that moment .And 
now, with prices 20'’,. lower, there are 
again those tentative indications of a 
bottoming out, or so some people aie 
pieparcd to believ'e ].ondon jobbers 
have evideiitlv been nibbling at then 
few industrial favourites, including OK 
Bazaars and South .African Brewcrie.s, 
though with rather less interest 111 the 
iiim.ng houses this time 

The hope esscntiallv is that Johan- 
iiesbu.g will repeat Sydney’s unexpected 
fierforiiiance—^,1 spurt of close on 
in under two months A gradual 
rei overs is ejuute likely, hut that sort of 
speetaculai ■' 'I'he locals have doubts 


Rothschild Investment Trust 

Off the record 

The deal annuum ed this week un which 
Rothschild Investment Tiust acquired a 
stake in one of the stex’k market’s biggest 
jobbing firaiis, Weckl Durlachei 
Mordaunt, was the 'second 'link estab¬ 
lished between a .inorcbant bank and the 
tradung flcxii. The finst had 'been Samuel 
Montagu's joint venture, with Peail 
Assurance and Charter Consolidated, m 
Berger and Oosschalk But 'the new 
relationship is more tenuous, the bank’s 
;jo';,', stake iti RI'I' establishing its con¬ 
nection w'lth the jobbers 

Suspension of RlTs shares last week, 
pending the nevss of its new deals, 
fanned speculation that turned out to 
be lemarkabK accuraite In addition to 
the io';„ stake 'in Wecld llurlacher, th<‘ 
tiust is accjuiiing a 20% stake in the arl 
auctioneers .Sotliebv, and all the capital 
of a 'Computer and software fiureau 
icalled Concord Coiuputei Centic Attri¬ 
butable assets of these three groups 
amcxiiit to i-q;j8,ooo, though on a valua¬ 
tion ha.si.s (with RTT at the post-accjmsi- 
tion asset value of 4r,s 2d fiei share) 
the three deals arc woitli £2 ,j mn The 
most interesting wiluation is the 
£11 8 mn pul on Wecld Durl.icliei itli.is 
year’s piofits estimated .it £2 mn) 
With ariothei £»)(io,ooo woith of 
■sliaies m JisperaiiAi Trade and 1 tans- 
[KMl, Leslie and Codwiii and .Sc lenta 
(Mr Ronald Grierson’s Kuto^ie-wide 
tec hiiologieal venture eajiital company), 
the tiust has ineieased its assets bv some 
£j mn for the 'issue of i 2 inn shares 
But the jiroiioitioii of iinc|uotcd shares 
lia.s been raised from less than lo',’,', to 
over 30",, It could be a potentially pro¬ 
fitable move if tbe.se companies are going 
to be brought to the market at some 
stage Flowevei, such a large proportion 
of shares wfiieli c annot easily be valued 
IS .III uneasy development—c-ven if the 
market seems not to have thought -so 


Results of the week 



Turnover 

Pretax profits 

Earnings§ 

Price 

6 mths 

P/E 

Chairman's 

Chairman 


mn 

change 

% 

mn 

change 

% 

change 

% 

on Wed 

change* 

% 

ratio 

pay* 

000 


Batter than axpected 

Wm Cory 

n/a 

n/a 

£4 

H 15 

£0 23 b 

18 

£2 45 

1 5 

10 

£26 

Viscount Leathers 

Distillers 

n/a 

n/a 

£52 

-t- 5 

COOS 4- 

4 

£1 21 

- 

15 

£30 

A F McDonald 

Much aa axpacted 
Assoc Br Fd 

C624 

+ 4 

£22 

1 8 

£003 f 

1 

£044 

-18 

15 

£20 

G H Weston 

British Match 

£70 

-1-11 

£7 

- 3 

£0124 

2 

£2 38 

- 29 

10 

£8 

Sir A Elkins 

G U S. 

C4S0 

-1-11 

£51 

4 5 

£017 4 

6 

£270 

- 8 

16 

£15 

Sir 1 Wollson 

Lend Securities 

n/a 

n/a 

£4 

4 75 

£003 4- 

5 

£1 19 

-n 

35 

— 

Sir H Samuel 

Scottish & New 

n/a 

n/a 

£14 

4- 13 

£017 4 

'19 

£2 71 

- 1 

16 

£11 

P E Balfour 

Ward 81 Goldst'ne 

n/a 

n/B 

£I 

-c- 12 

£005 i 

13 

C0 72i 

-1 3 

12 

£16 

S Goldstone 

Disappointing 

George Kent 

£38 

-)-.10 

£2 

4- 7 

£QJ06 4 

EOOT - 

7 

£1 021 

-28 

16 

£16 

W A Hartop 

Mont Meyer 

£S4 

-I- 16 

ei 

- 32 

43 

£0 34 

- 28 • 

10 

£15 

J M Meyer 


S pur share * share price t previous year 


n/a not available 
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A friend in Lord 
Stokes ? 


Alfred Herbert is making a wide turn. 
The corner it had to get round was 
clearly demarcated by minuscule 
earnings last year—ml after charging the 
loss of 51%-owned Herhert-lngersoll It 
has just conceivably achieved it, but if so 
the margin is still far from comfortable 
So the market need feel no regret about 
having let the share price slip by a 
third—from 2is to 14s—since the end 
of March, which was about the time 
the pundits started making more 
encouraging noises The company, 
Kurope’s biggest machine tool makei, 
had pros'ided nothing but disappoint 
ments since the industrv cycle flipped 
back into a contraction phase in iq66. 

At the halfway mark this year the 
bare figures are again disappointing 
While sales and the intake of orders 
(see talile) are a record for the first half, 
they do nrjt impress in comparison with 
the SIX iiiontlis immediately preceding 
Additionalls, it no longei looks hope¬ 
ful that turnover will reach £50 mn 
for the full sear, on which there has been 
some cauCiousIs optimistic earnings 
forecasting llerbert-Ingersoll may swing 
It with last seal’s £2 2 mn sales con- 
ceis'abls iiioie than doubled, but with 
another loss looming m its books (the 
half-time jiosition £'ji 1,000 to be 
carried bs the group), the only real joy 
from tills quarter is that the Industrial 
Reorganisation Coiporation has signed 
up to gis'e a cajntal injection of £2 5 
mn Alls' prospect of this affiliate 
needing fuitlie finance from its eistwhile 
paient (Herbert’s stake is leduced to 
44 “ IS noss remote " Less rheerfulls, 

Herbert -1 ngersoH’s orders have fallen 
awas' again, hals'ed from one half-s'ear to 
the next at £c)00,000 

Xot counting this pioblem child 
the half-seal produced pre-tax profits 
of £811,000 against £io8,cjoo at the 
same stage in iqfiq and £1 1 mn m 1968 
A crude doubling up for the year, also 
of Herbert-Ingersoll’s loss, suggests 
earnings of jiossibly 7jd a share, gis'ing a 
prcxspective p/e of 23 This is 
generous considering the warning that, 
“ with the current economic problems 
at home and in the United States,” 
there is no guarantee the improvement 


Orders and sales (£ mn) 


Year to Oct 31 

Sales* 

Orders* 

1968 1st half 

203 

19 0 

2nd half 

196 

24 0 

1969 1st half 

201 

209 

2nd half 

232 

253 

1970 1st half 

236 

241 


* Eitcluding H^rfrt-Ing^raoU 



in order intake will be maintained. The 
market’s willingness to go along with it 
—the share price went 6d better on the 
interim figures—may reflect second-half 
hopes 

Alternatively, the market may be satis¬ 
fied that the csclc has tome anothei 
half-circle, made more confident b\ 
various deploMiients of capital 
111 recent months Apart from the IRCl 
support, the group is getting £6 nin at 
c oiimicrcial late.s from the I’maiite Clor- 
jxiiation for Industrs More significant 
even, the IRC ha.s atlvantecJ £10 mn to 
British Leyland which it must spend on 
mac lime tools So there are some hopes 
pinned on Lord Stokes 

Property bonds _ 

A bit of the old 
agro 

The property bond business has made a 
move m the direction of self-regulation 
A coiiiiiiittee drawn from some of the 
10 life assurance companies now issuing 
bonds', and including Mr Maik Wein- 
Ijerg from Al.{bey Life, the biggest, and 


Mr Peter Hutley from Property (Jrowtb, 
has issued a code of conduct. It deals 
with a lot of the things that the 
barrage of criticism has concentrated 
on independent valuation, elimination 
of conflicts of interest, what .sale.s 
literature should contain, disclosure 
about the properties and a few others 
But several things are missing Lor 
example, that the proposed annual 
report be audited Also that the accounts 
be produced in a per unit form which 
would enable the Ixindholder to see what 
part of the increase in value of the unit 
is reinvested income and what capital 
gam 

And what is missing most of all is an 
association wfiich can keep an eye on 
Its members to .see that the code is inter¬ 
preted as to spirit as well as to letter 
Whatever is done voluntarily, bond¬ 
holders cannot get the security this 
type of operation needs until legislation 
IS brought in and the Board of Trade 
jiays more attention to what goes on 
However, the tcxle is a good start. 

Mr Hutley launched a new bond this 
week, the Property Growth Agricultural 
Bond, which invests m farms rather than 
office blocks 'I’lie niimmuin size of farm 
considered would cost more than 
£100,000 which rs a large egg to put 
in any basket And who knows if jioultry 
farming will be profitaible once Biitain is 
m the common market Smte the fund 
will avoid glamour tanns in beauty 
spots, and go for those with s«iund agri¬ 
cultural mciit, the future of Britain’s 
farming prospeiity is an important issue 
In spue of the no doubt acute e.xpertise 
of Strutt and Parker, estate agents, who 
will do the managing, and the presence 
on the board of Mr Mark Strutt, who 
will help with the selection of purchases 
(except where the vendors are clients of 
his firm), this investment should lie 
limited to those people for whom the 
minimum stake of £500 is a drop m a 
bucket 


Key indic^ators: 

world bourses 




London 

Stock price indices 1970 

Percentage change on 


Quietly confident 





one 

one 

one 

record 

Now York 

Sentiment still 


July 22 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

3352 

423 4 

316 6 

1- 1 7 

- 1 7 

- 77 

-35 8 

improving 

New York 7124 7 

8111 3 

631 2 

-1- 1 8 

+ 47 

-12 6 

-27 2 


France 

73 3 

86 1 

706 

+ ■12 

1- 04 

-r 2 1 

-14 9 

Lesding the rally 

Germany 

1003 

1295 

940 

- 03 

-1- 1 6 

-169 

- 28 6 

Holland 

120 0 

133 7 

108 3 

+ 33 

+ 34 

• 70 

-102 


Italy 

6311 

76 4 

59 3 

r 19 

- 16 

- 50 

46 9 


Canada 

165 6 

186 9 

143 6 

+ 28 

- 02 

-10 8 

-25 6 


Belgium 

899 

929 

845 

-1- 1 8 

124 

- 63 

-16 3 


Australia 

5535 

663 5 

474 0 

- 02 

-- 1 4 

- 29 

-16 6 


Sweden 

274 0 

337 0 

239 2 

-1- 1 4 

• 46 

-199 

-27 0 


Japen 

1594 

186 7 

148 8 

+ 20 

+ 04 

4 78 

-142 


Stock prices and yields ere on pages 97 and 98 



Tho Economist unit trust indicstor July 21 

. 133.69 (July 14,134 05) 
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BSCHAM GROUP 
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Trading profits for year ended Slat March, 1970 


World-wide analysis by product group 


Pharmaceutical and veterinary products 
Toiletries, cosmetics and home remedies 
Food and drink products 
Animai feedstuff concentrates 
Royalties 


Trading Profit 
(me Roydlliti) 

£M 
13 6 
7 9 
4 2 
04 
3 4 
29 5 


Some of the mam points made by the Chairman of Beecham 
Group, Sir Ronald Edwards, in his Annual Report to shareholders 
were — 

World-Wide sales rose for the seventh year m succession, to a new 
total of f161 1m After providing £4 9m for research and development. 
Group trading profit rose to £29 5m This figure is £4 4m more than the 
trading profit for the previous year, and represents the eighth successive 
annual increase Finally, overseas profit ruse by £4 1 m to £21 1m, or 
71 per cent of the total The year under review was the fourth in 
succession in which larger profits have been earned overseas than at 
home, a fact which clearly reflects Beecham's development as an 
international Group 

EUROPEAN DIVISION 

In 1969/70 the Division’s sales of Beecham brand products (including 
acquisitions) were more than 400 per cent higher than in 1 963/64 
Compared with 1968/69. sales of prescription medicines, cosmetics, 
toiletries and proprietary medicines increased by 37 per cent and profits 
by 48 per cent 

The fastest growing section of our European operation continues to 
be our prescription medicine business We have now established a 
satisfactory marketing position in the Benelux countries and Spain, 
and our German subsidiary Beecham Pharma GmbH - has been 
reorganised and is expanding successfully 

It was in Europe that the Beecham Group first entered the cosmetic 
field, with the purchase of the Margaret Astor organisation in Germany 
and the Lancaster company in France and Italy Both these businesses 
continue to be successful 

Sales of toiletries and proprietary medicines by the European Division 
rose by 16 per cent in 1969/70 Macleans Toothpaste increased its sales 
and the new anti-dandruff shampoo. Libera e Bella (Free and Lovely), 
which was launched in Italy, obtained a worth-while market share in its 
introductory year and clearly has the potential to become a major brand 

PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 

Both in the U K and in the Pharmaceutical Division s overseas 
markets, sales of Beecham prescription medicines continued to increase 
Overseas business was particularly buoyant exports to the Division’s 
overseas markets and sales by overseas companies increased by 
63 per cent 

Because Japan is the second largest pharmaceutical market in the 
world after the United States, we have established a branch office there 
as a prelimirtary to expanding our business Both by promoting Beecham 
brands and by making further licensing arrangements, we are steadily 
increasing our share of the Japanese antibiotic market 

The year under review saw a major expansion of the Company’s 
research capabilities New laboratories at Harlow. Essex, were opened 


World-Wide analysis by area 


United Kingdom 
Europe (excluding UK) 
Western Hemisphere 
Other markets 


Trading Protit 
(me Royallins) 

£M 
8 4 
8 0 
6 8 
6 3 


and we are alsu spending tl ^rn on a new building and other facilities 
at Brockham Park, Surrey 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Despite the very difficult economic, conditions in the U K , both sales 
and profits increased in 1 969/70 These results include the first full year s 
trading by the Horlicks businesses os port of the Beecham Group, 
but many of the Division s established businesses performed well 

For example, although the total U K market for toiletry products fuis 
contracted because of the high rate of purchase tox, we hove increased 
our share of the market in nearly every sector Soles of proprietory 
medicines reflected the influenza epidemic which spread across the 
country during December and January Beecham s Powders, available 
in powder and tablet form, achieved the highest sterling sales in the 44 
years of the brand's history - it is the most widely used cold and 'flu 
treatment in the U K 

Sales of our health and soft drinks also had a satisfactory year, with 
Lucozade achieving sales not bettered for many years and Horlicks 
exceeding the record level of 1968/69 

The Division's overseas sales and profits continued to increase in 
1969/70 Overseas sales, excluding Horlicks products, rose by 16 per cent 
over 1968/69 to a level 60 per cent higher than that of three years previously 

BEECHAM INC 

Beecham Inc's overseas pharmaceutical business continued its rapid 
expansion Progress was particularly striking in Australasia, while 
Penbntm maintained its position as one of Canada s leading prescription 
medicines Pyopen is to be introduced into the Canadian mjrket m 
1970/71, and it is hoped that this product will soon be available to 
doctors in the USA 

The Company continued to expand its business in South America, 
and a range of Beecham semi*synthetic penicillins was successfully 
launched in Central America during the year In Mexico Penbntm con¬ 
tinues to be the leading brand of ampicillin, and it has moved up to the 
front rank m Argentina 

Recession conditions m the USA during 1969/70 made trading in 
publicly advertised products extremely difficult Brylcreem maintained 
Its market position, but intense competition m the toothpaste market 
affected sales of Macleans 

However, Beecham Inc's overseas business in publicly advertised 
products continued to expand, especially in South America The Mistral 
deodorant range was introduced m Venezuela and Argentina, and 
expanded in Brazil In Mexico a fully integrated company with its own 
manufacturing facilities and sales force was established 

Brylcreem and Eno maintained their dominant share of the Canadian 
hairdressing and antacid markets, while Macleans sales achieved growth 
in the face of intense competition 





(DQQffl 



*)Our 1969 Annual Report is available upon request 
Bank filr Oemeinwirtachaft, 6 Frankfurt, P O Box 5107 
London Representative Office, 131-133 Cannon Street, London E C 4 
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MontarnTrust 

LIMITED 

Review of the year to ^ist March, 
by the Chairman, Mr.F.D. O^Brien Newman 


'I’hc tcjtal profit for the year to 31st Marcli, 
1970, .iflt-r taxation, is it,971,000, an 
int rcasi- of £~j'z&,o(io compared with the 
same period last year 

Although a signifieaiil element in this 
year’s increase in profits is the result of the 
return to profitability of the River Thames 
Insurance Company Croup, the net profits 
of the other interests in tlie (irouji have 
increased overall b\ 13",, 

The disclosed profit of the Croup’s banking 
interests .liter l<ixation, and after transfei to 
reserve lor contingencies in the (.ise ol 
Samuel Montagu, has increased by /, i8"),ooo 
to a further record level of 1,744,000. 

Bland Welch, E. W. Payne and Bland 
P.iync, the Croup’s insurance broking sub¬ 
sidiaries, hiive again extended their world¬ 


wide business and have intleased their 
profits after taxation by 112,000 to 
£ 1,288,000. 

The directors recommend th<‘ payment of 
a dividend at the rate of i3'’„ in lespett of 
the year, compared with a rate equivalent 
to 10.89% in respect of the previous year. 


[-2 


Em 


1970 


PROFITS AFnER TAX 
ASPUBUCCOMmNY 


1966 1967 




GROWTH OF GROUP SINCE 1964 


Yeai 

ended 

31st 

March 

Consolidated 

Gross 

Assets 

(Capital & 

I )ist losed 
Reserves 

Disclost 
after T 
Banking 

.■d Profit 
axation 
Insurance 
Bioking 

Disclosed 

eainmgs 

per 

share 

Dividend 

Cover 

Gross 

Dividend 

per 

share 

1964 

1970 

5m 

X .5 4 ni 
/. 1 ■) 4 "i 

fo 6ni 

£' 7m 

£0 2m 

6 od 

17 8d 

‘2 2 1 

■2 -JH 

■1 V<' 

7 8d 


The companies in the Montagu Trust Group provide a wide range of banking, 
insurance and other financial services and include: 


Merchant Banking 

SAMUEL MONTAGU Sc CO. LIMITED 

114, Old Broad Street, London, E tJ 2 

Ship Broking 

WALLACE SHIPPING LIMITED 

'5. Lloyds Avenue, London, E G.3 


Insurance Broking 

BLAND WELCH AND COMPANY LIMITED 

.Sarkvilif Mouse, l-eriiliuKh .Slrcel, London, E t; 3 

E. W. PAYNE Sc CO. LIMITED 

Kent Mouse, leleitiaiili Stieel, London, E (.'• 2 

BLAND PAYNE (U.K.) LIMITED 

22, Bdlit< r .Street, London, E G 3 


There are subsidiaiv oi .ussociated banks m 
Sssit/.erland, Belgium, Australia and Malt.i, and subsidiary tir .issociated 
insurance broking comp.inies in .\usti.iha. South Africa, France, 
Canad.i and Eire. 

CIopic^ of iht* Annual Rcporl and -Vcounts for thr \rar (ntlrd 'jisl Marih, 1970 can 1 m ohtainuil lri>m 
The .Sccrtlary, Montai;ii Trust'faimitrd, 1 14, Old liroad Slrret, I onclon, K (1 '2 



KREDIETB ANK n v 

Brussels 

Balance Sheet for Financial Year 1969-1970 ended March 31, 1970 

( In Belgian Francs ) 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 



Cash in hand, with the National 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 



Bank, and Postal Cheque Office 

1,129.496.47} 

Creditors covered by securities 



Money at call 

1.601.542,300 

a) creditors guaranteed by privileges 

74.143,610 


Balances due frum banks 

7,111,192,558 

b) creditors guaranteed by securities 



Affiliates 

554,045,680 

under agreement 



Other shurt-term assets 

1,793,090,616 



74,143,610 



Balances due to banks 


14,293,143.416 



Affiliates 


3,393,700 

Bills portfolio 


Acceptances 


4,633,896,898 

a)Treasury C ertiheates 

4.888,500.000 

Other short-term liabilities 


877,123,709 

b) trade bills 

16,165,343.258 

ITcposits and creditor accounts 





a) at call or up to one month's notice 

41,335,221,898 



21,053,843,258 

b) deposits at more than one month's 



Advances on securities 

34,450,656 

notice 

14,359.537,787 


C ustomers' liability fur acceptances 

4.635,896,898 



55,694,759,685 

Loans 

14,198,290,185 

Medium term bonds 


2,357,709,000 



Amounts callable on securities 


88,190.937 



Other liabilities 


1.397,650.201 

Securities portfolio 


Current liabilities. 


79.424.213,156 

a) Belgian government securities 

28.057.825,738 

SPECIAL LIABIUTIES 



b) other loans 

1,441,376,578 

Subordinated convertible bond loan 


792,000,000 


29,499,202,316 

NON-CURRENT LIABIUTIES 



Legal reserve securities 

145,241,524 

Capital 


1,500,000,000 



Share premium account 


652,238.277 


* 

Legal ivserve (Royal Decree No 185, Art 13) 

145,241,524 

Participations 


Available reserve 


1,148,530,500 

a) affiliates 

689.417,357 

Appreciations realised 


19,839,622 

b) other participations 

319.766.309 

Reserve Fund 


224,000.000 



Non-curren4* 


3,689,869,923 


1,009.183,666 

PROFIT AND LOSS 



B,ank premises 

690,705,944 

a) Balance carried forward 

63,013.588 


Equipment and furniture 

132,840,826 

b) Profit for the financial year 

492,050.051 


Other assets 

852,123,618 

Available profit: 


555,063,639 


84,461.146,718 



84,461,146.718 


WAAGNER-BIRO 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


(Enginaaring) 


Ttng bSrh Annual Cvngral Mgal'ng of 
Waaorngr-Btro Aktl«nQw*|lachaB; wra 
hold in Vienna on May 27, 1970 and 
ifig balance ahart as at Oat.gmbar J1 
1969, was adopted The foll'Owing art 
daftaita f'om ina rapoft of tHa Board of 
DlrsMor* 

fha ganaral upward 'rand m tha 
Austrian gconomy which made ilsalf 
fall in the aeeond half of 1968 ror> 
tmued during tha year under review 
The upturn gathered force eo thit tha 
1969 groea national eruduct m real 


terms achieved a growth rate of more 
than 6 per cent The appH'ec>a'bl9 
increase m aaports, particularly of 
oaawtal and rin>iehed goods wae on# 
of the major factors in th'is dovelovi 
tnenl 

The cumpcit non faced by Austrian 
industry ind trade m both Home and 
foreign markets further inieneified dur 
<ng the year This was due lasa to 
any teennical pnograes made by foraagn 
compau'tore than to cu«bom«rs' donm 
(Continued at foot of column t) 


BALANCE SH'EET AT DECEMBER M. 1969 
'I Abridged J 


1 'ABlLI riLS 


l^are Capital 

Raaervae 

1 Sialuteiry Reser-va 
2. Free Reserve 

lej Taxed Resarvs 
(b) Staff indemnity 


AS 

100,000 OOO 00 


66,000,000 OO 


Contingency Resarves 
r urrent Liabilitiaa 

1 Advance Peymanta from Luftomer 

2 Craditors ( T radej 

1 Cretfiirviii (Aaeaoirted Companies) 

4 Pnomlieeory Notes Export Pro 

CredHte 

6 Creditors (Banks) 

(a) Export CredMv (6 

(b) Sirndr«y Credits 

6 SAC and ERf* Reconstruction 

7 Prevrdant Fund 

0 Sundry Liabilities 


17S 2B7 %Tt 64 
88.>76,2JI3 JO 
1 612,601 <^5 


64 092 OOO OO 


294 044.7M B2 
/,713.065 OC 
5 058,815 00 
23 414,121 116 


Ns 


F*r„flX 


662.598 907 15 
4.152.5411 23 


906 . 992,402 48 


Fixed Aseta 


Aaderial Aeseis 
Trade lnv«Rmente 
Aaaet Securities 
Advance Payments for 


and 

Plan 


167 070 068 26 


26,407,388 68 
44.0162 97 


urrent Assets 
Stocke 

Advance Payments made 
OdbAora (Trade) 

OaMors (Aseoeiated Cc^mpamies) 

Bills of Exchange 

Cash in Hand, Giro rod Current Balar 
With Austrian National Bank 
Other Bahanree With Credit invlitutic 
Sundry Debtors 


193,521 519 51 


tOe.SaS 913 62 
25,079,674 22 
389 6191126‘24 
15,409 744 12 
15 196 94 


1 145 192 32 
8,455,1206 Hi 
42,948,'7b9 60 


Trsneltory Item 


9A6 952,402 40 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1969 
(Abridtgad) 


E X PLNDl rURC 


AS 


PereonncI 

Dcprec'iatien on Fixed Aaaau 
interest Paid 

Taxae on Inoome Earr*ir«g* and Capital 
Contr4»u6ions to Statutory Trade Aesoolaiion 
Extraordinv iry Expwtditura 
Appro^iarUen to Staff Indemnrty Raeerve 
Not Profit 


337,507.035 79 
17 740,01-1 59 
20,702.676 32 
11 912,660 10 
031 391 60 
908 962 02 
3,780 000 00 
4tl92.9«l 21 


397 236,079 01 


Profit Balanie brought forward 
Groa Surplus 

Receipts from Trade Invaevnanta 
Interaet Received 
Extraordinary Rp/emje 
<a) from disposal of fixed awels 
(b) sundry revenue 


102,585 38 
3/3.950,028 34 
330,971 10 
16 349 703 61 


6.271./90 53 


397 236,1199 01 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
LIMITED 

Music Publishers, Musical Instrument Manufacturers and 
Distributors. 

r.xtrat t from Report and Actounts 1969 


1969 iq68 

£ £ 

GROUP NET PROFIT AFTER 

TAXATION 58.003 349,960 

DIVIDENDS— Preference 21,438 21,825 

Ordinary « 47 .‘ 5*1 * 37.343 

Ri/I ATNl.D 189,412 190,792 


The trend of record gn>up trading profits has continued 
in 1969 A final dividend of 15% (15^%) is recommended, 
making a total for the year of 22^% (21%) 

In music pubhishing royalty revenue increased There were 
increases in music sales both in the home and export markets 
and this upward trend is « ontmuing 

New records were achieved in musical instrument produc¬ 
tion and sales with the value of exports increasing 
signihc antly 

Hammond Organ turnover in both the UK and South 
Afric a was satisfactory, but for both companie,s there was a 
reduction in net profit 

Consideration is being given to plans for increasing space 
for manufai tunng and distribution 

Subjett to unfon seen c irc umstanres it is 1 onsidrrrcl that 
both profits and dividends should be maintained for 1970 

Thanks and appreciation are expressed to rinployccb 
throughout the group 


tione on lon >0 term paymonl f&Qil-rt.le4 
which could be met to a lAmrted extent 
only Tfie irtnd n«tte»able a« e»Hy ax 
I960 Is place order* for Iarge>aea'l6 
projwts with interrvationel grougii wat 
t.on«fdar«bly mora ir» evidence during tfie 
year under review Auetnan Induairy. 
WRhin tha limita of .bs ptoecibilftiet, book 
rdventage of thii trend by eo-op^aiMng 
witiH foreign compenies 

Towirdi the end of the year under 
review demand m the Home merket 
irnliike thail frcwri 6brio«d ahowed a me 
There were difficulties in the labour 
market, and waga preesure intaneified 
The increase m workers' reel inremee 
wae larger than U.e improvement in 
procliKUi'.iiy Audtnan trade ~nd 

industry will have to reckon with this 
trend A more extensive use of capxtal 
and further organibaltonal meieuree 
will be required m order to nanse the 
•ffiicisncy of produotion Inetaliatlons 
'Cximparrd witih previous years most 
sertor* of the Coxnipany's budiness 
showed progress during tihe period under 
review At before the Company's busines* 
polwy aimed primarily at consolidating 
• nd euRivaCIng exNgbing markets as well 
as opening up fresh fields wltf. special 
■ Mention having to bo pnld to the 
stability of political end eoonomxr con 
ditione in these ocM/nSries owing to the 
kong period entailed by the complatian 
of mary of uhe orders involved 

In nrder tw improve the Com|Mny e 
competitive powtkon the inveeLmeivts 
earned out were not o'niy directed 
towards rationalisaexoo and the ini- 
pvovwnenS of working methods tihere 
was also Increased emphasis on reseand. 
and development projects The knowledge 
gamed and toe processes improved as m 
result are to be knatrumental In 
etrungtihening the Company'e market 
position in a nurrxber of eeotera 

fVoductiion rose once ag*in during 
the year The labour force at the end 
uf 2969 numbered 3 620 wo^kem and 
emiployees. shkmvfng a slight Increase 
corrxp red w«lh the poeition si tIhe end 
of the previous year 

fhrofit for ehe year amounAed bo 
AS 4 049,955 83 whkh added to the 
balance of AS 102,508 30 bnougbt for. 
wktrd from I960, produced a total of 
AS 4,152.5«1 ^3 avaNidble for dietribu- 
tson It IS eoeordbngly proposed to 
distribute a dividend of 4 per cent on 
the share capital of AS iOOm , equiva 
tent bo AS 4.000,000 and to carry for- 
vtavd the resulting 'balance of AS 
152 541 21 

The report, the acoounta, and Ibte 
proposals put f-orwsird by the- Board 
were adopted 


Foreign 

report 

The Economtst keeps an unusually 
large corps of foreign afteira 
writers in London and abroad 
but some stories produced by the 
paper s foreign depertmen* can¬ 
not be published tn The Economist 
Itself Instead, they appear in a 
separate confidential bulletin pub¬ 
lished each week end celled 
Foreign Report 

Such stones are of two kinds 
There is the information that 
reaches The Economiet or ■ con¬ 
fidential basts, and therefore can 
be passed on only to readers 
willing to respect the confidential 
nature of Foreign Report And 
there is the article that focuses 
attention on an apparently minor 
but pivotal, event that could lead 
to major chsngea In this kind 
of forecaac Fortign Report haa a 
racord of often being startlingly 
right 

Pleeae write for full deteifa to . 
The Foreign Report Subacrfptlon 
Manager. The Economist 
Publleetione Department 
64 St Jemee • Street 
London 8W1 

The annuel aubscriptlon rate 
(48 leeuiHi) varies between 
Britain C13 0 0 end Auetralaeia 
C18 2 0 
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Lloyds Bank 

Interim Report 

for the half-year ended 30th June 1970 

The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited report that the unaudited results for the group for 
the half-year ended 30 June. 1970 compared with estimated results for the corresponding 
period in 1969 show a decrease of £344,000 (about 14%) m the profit before taxation 
and before including the profit on the realisation of a trade investment in 1969 
The following table shows the sumnlarised results of the group 


6 months ended 
30 June 1969 
(estimated and 



6 months ended 

not oreviously 

12 

months ended 


30 June 1970 

published) 

31 

December 1969 

Profit before realisation of trade 
investment and taxation 

£ 

21,590,000 

£ 

21,934,000 


E 

44,575,000 

Taxation thereon, including cor¬ 
poration tax at 45% 

9.828,000 

10,118,000 


20,359,000 

Profit after taxation and before 
profit on realisation of trade 
investment 

11,762,000 

11,816,000 


24,216,000 

Profit on realisation of trade 
investment less taxation of 
£1,268,000 thereon 

_ 

1,550,000 


1,550,000 

Profit after taxation 

11,762,000 

13,366,000 


25,766.000 

Minority interest in a subsidiary 

66.000 

62.000 


82.000 

Gross dividends 

Interim 

11.696,000 

3,893,000 

13,304,000 

3,244,000 


25,684.000 

3,244,000 

Pinal 

-- 

— 


4.866.000 


7,803,000 

10,060,000 


17,574,000 


NOTE The results shown above have been arrived at after adopting the changes in the 
accounting procedures which were introduced as from 1 January. 1969 and were fully 
explained in the report and accounts for 1969 

During the past six months, the business of the group has expanded, but average Bank 
Rate was slightly lows' than in the first half of 1969 and Government restrictions on 
lending continued to prevent the most profitable use of our resources 

A rise in earnings was more than offset by higher costs which included an increase 
of over £800,000 in Selective Employment Tax and National Insurance contributions 
Costs will rise further in the second half of the year with the implementation on 1 July 
of the pay increase of 74% to Clearing Bank staff, and profits for the full year are 
expected to be lower than those for 1969 

Gross dividends for 1969 totalled 124%, made up of an interim of 5% and a final of 
74% In order to reduce the disparity between the rates of the interim and final dividends, 
the Board has declared an interim dividend of 6% on account of the year to 31 December 
1970 This should not be regarded as an indication that the total distribution for 1970 
will be greater than that for 1M9. 

The interim dividend of 6% will be paid, less income tax. on 19 August, 1970 to 
shareholdars registered on 17 July, 1970 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are 
for one years subscription (52 
issues) 

By surface mail 
throughout world 

£10 (S24 00) 
•Airspeeded—Europe 

£1 2 ( S28 80) 
Airspeeded—world 
excluding Europe 

£16 ( $38 40) 

Reduced 
student rates 

By surface mail 
throughout world 

£7 ($16 80) 
Airspeeded —Europe 

£9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeaed— world 
excluding Europe 

£13 ($31 20) 

The 

Economist 

quarterly 

index 

(4 issues par annum) 

By surface mail 
throughout world 

£2 ( $4 80) 

•Airspeeded—as the quality of 
air freight and airmail services 
varies in different situations, we 
will use the best available ser¬ 
vice compatible with speed 
and delivery for a particular 
territory 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 5155 
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BOUSSOIS 
SOUCHON 
NEUVESEL 
BSN 

■SN. ft Itawltad eomiiftjiy wIMi ft Myttil of Fru 14J 4JO.OOO, is at tfia 

^ma Uma 

* An intfuaiAal untfartaklng producina flat giats. glass eontalnars and tagipsrara 
in 19 plants amp ta r ing mars than ll.MO psapla 

A Kalding eerapsny with Intsrssts in meiw rhan 90 eofnaanisB. organisad in a 
group divanrtflad in thraa imoartant ilnas af bualnaas 
— flat glass — glass eontalnars and plastics — cataring 



I OinSCT BUSIMBSS OW TMB FAIIBNT COMPANY 

BSN turnavar bWora Saa for lOifl amounaad to Frs 791,909.000 (11 par cans up 
on 19*0) Inaluding Frs n«, 990.000 for flat gtass and FbS 414.600 OtX) for glasa 
oontainaia and tabtowaro 

BSN Is tha iaading Franch praducar of window glass and glass contalnorg and 
holte sacond piaco for plata giaia 


II BUSINBSS OF THB MAIN SUBSIOIABIBfl AND ASSOCIATBO COMFANIBS 
Tha aetlvHlas Ff thsa eompanias strangshan and eomplomont thoso of tho paront 
eofnpang In tha Group’s Shrao Hnas of buslnaas in Franca and abroad 


A » Flat Glass . ^ ^ 

— Ooutacha kibbop Oarans Gsaaflsabaft. DBLOG. in Gormany, producar of wdndow 
glaas and a numbar of manufacturod produols. achiavsd a turnovar of DM 22Bvi In 
1069 as wail as a not profit baforo nssorraa of OM 94 4m 

— Daiilssiio Taffalgiaa aaaaliscliaft. DBTAG. in Garmany. produear of window 
glass and a nunMor of nasnwfaqluhsd products in glass and plastics, aehlavad 
a turnowar of DM 260 m In 1969 as wall as a not profit bgfwra rsaarvas of 
DM IS 76n 

AMar tha morgar of thasa two oompanl*. wMch la now In pragraw. FLACHGLAS 
AG OELOG'DETAG Mil bo ona of tha main producars of flat glass m Garmany 
and Austria and wMi hold an important potittan in Curopa In tho floid of 
manudbctwrod producM 

GUAVKIIBBI. In floigium with Ko Oiitoh aubaidiary OBMAAS aohlawad a 
iurnovar of ifrs S.iOOm and a not profit of Bfrs IMm 

— CBkO. window glass producar In Spam, achlovad a turnovar of Plat 210m and 
a not proflt ad Fias Mm 

Tho BSN Group with Ml subsMIsrloi stag, has IntaradU In tho flat glass soetev 
In Austria ^OMAG and M009BRUNNEA GLASFABRIK). in Brasil 
(PROVIDRG). In Canada. Vsnwuola. dtc 


B GUA9S CONTAINBIIS AND FkASTICS 

— VIDBiKniA VlkBkkA. a oempany producing glasa oontainom In Spain, 
achlovad a turnovar of Ftaa. J39m . an ineroasa of 21 par sont ovor 196B 

— N V VBBBBNIOOB GkASFABRiBKBN. In iho Nothorlando achlavod ■ tUrnovor 
of Hfl lOSm and a not profit of Hfl. 9 Im 

~ Tha Group producaa plastic oontainom through Its subsldloriaa BBFII09Y (tumovar 
Frs 96 »m ) and SAVOIB-FLASTIQUB 

— Tho ALLIMRT company. «mich holds first piaco In Curwpo in iho production 
of artldos In moutdsd plasties, schlavad a turnover of Frs 186 9m (47 par cant 
up on 1998) and a ndt proflt of Fm. 6 2m 


Tha catorlng soesor w«s stronffUtonad eensWorsAly by vnargars carriod out at tha 
togtnnlng of th# currant year and raprasanta a turnover in aaeaii of Frs l.OOOm 

BVIAN, tha leading French mineral water company, aehlavad a nen- 
consotldatM turnovar of Frs 216,991.000 In 1969 and a net proflt of Frs 6 7m 
Tho oompnny with its suholdioHts Is tho loading producer of baby foods In Franco 

— Bnsasorio do KltONBNBOUIIG sold 92 Bm galions of boor In 196B ropraaonting 
a non oorwolidadad turnover of Frs 220,669,000 its many a u b al dlaoisa mcluda m 
particular DUMBSNIL 9A In Franca and klHNIG AG In Garmany Tha not 
profit for tho budnoso yoor 196B/1949 omountod to Fm 14 2m. 

• SocMl* lUROFBBNNB OB BRASIBIilBS sold 144 4m paNona of boor and 
aparhNng dftnki rtBrasanting a won<e n solidatod tumovor of Frs 944,129,000 

BBN Group with eieao on 40 par cant of tho marfcot now holds flnrt pMsa 
In ths bsor ssetor In Franco and occupiss a laodlng position in tho Common 
Marfcot 

BBN Mao have Mtor«ta In tho InaulprirM floid (80UU0I9-I9OL.ATI0N), In tho 
manufaciurs of Maaa produem (SOVIB. TRIFLBX) and has Just acgulrad contral of 
lha BaBB-CONraRT group 


•If, BIN RB3ULTS FOR 1949 (NON^ONSOLIDATBO) _ 

Tlio nen.«onaeiUlatod not proflt of tho BSN company amounted to Frs 21,094.092 
as apaingt Frs 49.944.L90 $4 in 196B (the lottar flguro Inoludsd Frs 2B.441.4a9 49 
In swwoet of ieni8<tswn spgraolsPion) Dap r ociation for tho ybar sotallad 
Fis ^907,070 M, a figure companaMo with that of tho pravious yoor, and 
oftpOdBona tor provMiona roaohod Fis 44.419,799 07 


Fortfotio IncMio rspraaantod Frs 11,••7,879 49 within ths nat profit for tha year 
A ndt dlMdBvd of Frs 18 par shore wlH bo ilsiNbutod io gdthor with a tea 
oradH of Frs 9 (tmtpatt No 8). 


Capiw of tho Annual Ropert tor 1949 are avansBia from 
BSN (Olrsalloa Gbadralo daa ABalrso FlnaacMras), 

a, Baulovard Mafoaborbaa. 

^ —FARIB B*. 


ANGLO-INTERNATIOIIAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
UMITEO 

INTERIM STATEMENT 
INCREASED REVENUE FOR HALF-YEAR 

Gron rev*nu« for th* six months ended June 
30, 1970, amounted to £102,900 agarnst £96,100 
for the same penod of 1969 

INTERIM DIVIDEND UNCHANGED 

An interim divx fend of 3% will be paid on 
September 111, 190D, to Dividend Sher^olders 
on the Register on August 14, 1970 

ASSET VALUES 

Dn June 30. 1970, net assets were £3,254.000 
equivalent to 17/6d per Asset Share (against 
Z3/1Did at end 1969) not taking into account 
tax liability on unrealised capital gains with 
full dollar premium 


All figures are unaudited. 


UNION BANK OF ISRAEL 

Chairman: Y. FOEROER 
1969 
IL. 

Demand deposits 53>B32,725 

Time deposits 105,352,582 

Diamonds 


LTD. 


1968 

IL. 

49.786,594 

80,902,732 


T<m GlABumd trBd# End iiMluatry hEV« ebeIb suppflddM all provtoua recorda 
Tlic aBloa of TOUgh dMTncmdd by tho De EN«r Central Sell ng OrgbnlMtton 
during 196B nGcbad on g workl wUp daaJa 4B5 inilUoa AABda wbdtRt Id 
higtioc than the figure for 1B68 <4M m.llion Randa). 

Xb Xomol, too. flgura* liBve regchod a naw record—S216m of exporta 
of polished dlEmonda, whiesh la 11% above the record figure tn the 
piMvioua year of gl95in Importe of rough diamonds algo increaead to 
tBie rec ord figura ^ glBSin aa oompared uritb $lB2m tn IMS larael la 
regarded aw the eountjv producing medium aUed atonee (tha ao-called 
melee), but figurag In IBM show a drop in Importg of thUi kind of 
dlamonda, while laiger etonep ahow a ptrong upward trend 
The Untied Btartea oooiinuaa to be the largaat market for leraal'e poitahed 
dhunonda, buying $T4 im worth of such bumea. but the Par Saet (Hong> 
ItooB. Japan and MatayMa) la emerging ap an importaat market That 
part of the worM bought more than 20% of Uraci’e produotXiR In IBBB 
reaching the figure of over f44m. Exporu to Durope ineraaged ae well 
AMbough ttM anoua) figuraa appear aattsfaetory. the trMid dunsg the 
aaeoB d half of Um year gave ea«ae for aome eoneanb ’H ghtn ag g of oraRit 
and high Ineeraet mtea m the URA and In eoma countriea m Europe 
reeulted in reluctance on the part of importere to maintain otooke, and 
ooRbequobtly they elowed down the rata of procrena whtOh eeemed ao 
poOBtfalDB durtng the ftrat half of the year 
In Oetober, tha govenuBMiC lotrodueed a dhaieta tn the cyotem of flnan< 
cfng the ladiigtry UaUi then, oradlto to eUanu ware gmaced in Israel 
Poundp, whaoeas efeartlnB from October 16th, credits are extended la 
forelBo currency only. 

The Bank retained its pre'omlnent poplUon In the financing of imports ' 
and sapoKs of tUasnoiMli A coaeorimm oonalstlnB of Union Bank of j 
lormel Utd. and of Bank Leuml Le*larael B M under the management or ! 
Upioa Bank piwvlGsa about 7p% of tha ftnenotaJ means iot ths whole ' 
Gtamond manufacturing and trade in Israel 

International Operation* 

1b bus floid Of fovelgB bustBOM the year IBBB saw a seihttBUBMon of 
(he saitisfactary growth of the bank’s aetivltlas Expansion took place in 
all areas—financing of imports and esports, foreign saoha n gs operauems, 
deposits In foreign currencies and ths network of foreign gorret^Mndenta 
Ths Boand wIMms to express Its apprsotaitkui of the friendly aittMuds 
shewn by the hundreds of corre s pondepts all over the world. 

HEAD OFFICE: TEL. AVIV REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
6-6 Ahuzst Bait St. P.O B 2428 ANTWERP 51 a Vesting St 
Telex Tel Aviv 033328, 033329 Telex Bruxelles 2-3746 j 









BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held in Lisbon on 
following distribution of profits for the year 1969 was approved 


18th May. 1970, the 

Comparative Figures 
1968 




Escudos 

C Sterling 

Escudos 

C Sterling 

Net Revenue 

179,446,268 

2.600,671 

279,039,688 

4,044,053 

Less 





Percentage to Portuguese Government 
Deductions in accordance with the 

19.083,148 

276.567 

33,458,537 

484,907 

Articles of Association 

14,664,822 

212.534 

24,083,179 

349,031 

Staff Participation in profits 

14,664,822 

212.534 

24,083.179 

349,031 


48,412,792 

701.635 

81.624,895 

1,182,969 

Balance available for distribution 

131,033,476 

£1.899.036 

197.414,793 

£2,861.084 

Distributed as to Debenture service 





Redemption of 5% Second Debentures 

6.900.000 

100.000 

6,900,000 

100.000 

Interest on 5% Second Debentures 

10,738,125 

155.625 

11,190,938 

162.188 

Interest on 5% Third Debentures 

7,441,600 

107.849 

7.441,600 

107,849 


25,079,725 

363.474 

25.532,538 

370,037 

Dividend on share capital (gross) 

82.500.000 

1.195.652 

139.218,760 

2.017,663 

Transferred to General Reserve 

23.453,751 

339.910 

32,663,505 

473,384 


131,033,476 

£1.899.036 

197,414,793 

C2',861,084 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited and its subsidiary companies own 
90% of the share capital and all the debentures of the Benguela 
Railway Company. Tanganyika Concessions Limited will receive out 
of the 1969 results the following amounts: 


Financial year 31 st July 


Debenture redemption (to Capital reserve) 
Debenture interest 
Dividend (gross) 


132.362 

336,277 


1970 

£ 

100.000 

131.112 

739.810 


Binding 

cases 

Binding cases for The Econ 
omist are available from Easi 
bind Lid The 1970 binders <iie 
covered in strong black leather 
clolh with a black leatherette 
lining The spine, which is 
specially reinforced, is em¬ 
bossed in gold and red Each 
binder holds 13 issues of the 
mam edition or 26 issues of the 
air edition, with quarterly 
indices Ihe cost per binder 
post free throughout the 
world, IS Cl (US S2 65) 
Orders, stating clearly which 
edition, the years required and 
enclosing payment, should be 
sent, NOT to The Economist, 
but to 

EASIBIND LIMITED(Oapt E) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington London W8 
Tele 01-7270686 (3 lines) 
Copies of the quarterly indices 
(C2pa) are available only from 
The Economist, 25 St James s 
Street. London SW1 
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Brief 

Books 





■'H Si T 


The series of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics There is also a short bibliography 

The Brief Book box The fust fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours 
The Dooklets cover the following topics —Vietnam. Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations. China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle East A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated Further titles are listed in the 
coupon 

Rates (including postage) The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail45/-,airmail75/- (US S9) Single titles4/- each, airmails/ - (75c) 


i/iecffefcflf 

cooioiifflisiii 


1 Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) [_' 

1 Also send me the following briefs 

16 

Student revolt 

_ 

22- Election 1970 _ 

17 

The Common Market 

- 

(July) - 

18 

Prisons 


23 Defence (Sept)- 

19 

Education (Sept) 

_ 

24 Greece (Dec)_ 

20 

Ideologies (July) 

- 

and the next 

21 

The management gap 
(July) 

-— 

6 booklets - 



miiiHsm 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 

The Economist, The Publications Department, 25 St James's 
Street, London SW1 Telephone 01-930 5165 Telex 24344 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Senior 

Accountant 

r«quir«d by tnt Gov«rnm«nt of Zambia, Ganaral Posi Offica, on 
contract for 24-36 montha in tha firat inatanca Salary in acala 
kwacha 3,840-4.164 accordmo to axparianca (A kwacha is worth 
Its 8d) Additionally inducamant Allowanca of £828 is payable 
direct into officer a bank account in tha UK Gratuity 26 par cant of 
total amoiumanta Both gratuity and Inducamant Allowanca nor¬ 
mally TAX FREE Free pasaagos Accommodation at low rental 
Generous Education Allowances Liberal leave on full salary 

Tha auceasaful candidate will be required to taka charge of tha 
Data procaaaing activities of tha General Poat Office 

Candidates must have CIS intermediate or equivalent. They 
muat alao have had an articled clerkship or auditing experience 
of not leaa than five years with Accountants m public practice, 
or working experience ea an accountant for not iaes than thrae 
yaars in a commarcial antarpnsa or governmant department . 
togaihar with relevant axparianca in Automatic Data Processing 
A knowledge of computers application would ba advantageous 

Apply to CROWN AGENTS, " M " Division, 4 Mfllbank, London. 
8W1, for application form and furthar particulara atating name, 
ege. brief details of quallflcatlona and exparlance and quoting 
reference number M3A/700692/EN 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,91 to 93 


NEW ZEALAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, 
CHRISTCHURCH 

The Council of the University invites epplicetions for ths following 
vacancies which include a number of new positions to be filled for 
the first time in 1971 

SENIOR LECTURERS OR LECTURERS IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applicants should possess a university dsgrss preferably with s 
rscognised professional qualification in addition, but considsrstion 
will be given to applicants with university qualifications only In 
special circumstancas an applicant with profasaional qualifications 
who has not completed a university degree will be considered for a 
Lectureship 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN COMMERCIAL LAW 

The eppomiment it in ths Department of Accountancy Applicants 
should poasass an appropriate umvaraity dagraa, prafarably with a 
recognisad profatsional qualification m addition but conaidaration will 
be given to thoae with university quelificstions only Lecturing 
experience end precticel legal experience ere also desirable 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applicants may have qualifications m any of tha mam araaa of buamaaa 
administration but prafarenca will ba given to thoae with e subatentiel 
intereat m organisational bahaviour. industrial ralations or marketing 

SENIOR LECTURERS OR LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 

Applicants may have qualiflcetions in any of the mam areas of 
Economics, Econometrics or Operations Research 

LECTURER IN JOURNALISM 

Applicants should preferably be university graduates and should state 
whether thetr experience lies in newspaper and periodical Journalism 
or in broadcasting or talsvisien journalism Those applicants with 
axperienee in either of these fialda will ba considered Previoue 
experience in training le net eaeential but would be uaeful 
The salary for Lecturers within tha acale SNZ4.300 x SNZ200-8NZ5,S00 
pa, for Senior Lecturere within the scale $NZ6,600 x 8NZ200-$NZB.BOO 
(bar). $NZ6 800 x $NZ200-$NZ7,200 pe, end for Reeders within the 
rang# SNZT.OX to SNZ8,200 p • 

Exceptionally well-qualified candidetee for Senior Lectureehips 
or Lectureships may be offered appointment at Readership level 

Particulars, including information on travel end removal ellowencea. 
study leave, housing and auperannuation may ba obtained from the 
Secretary-General, Association of Commonwealth Unlveralttaa (Appts), 
30 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF vA 

Applieetlona eloae on August 31. 1970 




ANALYSIS UNIT 


ECONOMISTS 

The Programme Analysis Unit, which is a joint unit of the Miniatry 
of Technology end the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, le 
engaged upon the evaluation of Raaearch end Develcmment progremmea 
and tha anelyaia of technological araaa in which Governmant funded 
R&D might lead to innovations of wide economic end social benefit 
It IS also required to develop end review appraisal and planning 
techniques This work rsquirss considerabis lisison with Industry and 
with other Government departments and agenciss 

Vacancies sxist for economists of some experience to 

(1) Develop appraisal techniques in the area of applied economice 
(eg cost/benefit analysis) there are opportunitiea for publica¬ 
tion . 

(2) Advise on methods of handling problems of economic analysis 
that arise in the Unit's work 

(3) Take part, as required from time to time, m R8iD project or 
sector evaluations , 

(4) Maintain liaison with aeonomica departments m Government and 
in Univeraiiies 

Applications are invited from those with an Honours Degree in 
Economics and with interest and some experience in one or more of 
the following areas Cost/Benefit Analysis , Industrial Economics , 
Economic Modelling Applicants will be axpactad to show intereat in 
other araaa of the Unit a work, eg the problems of uncerteinty fore¬ 
casting techniques, systems modelling 

Location Harwell. Berkahlre 

Age Normal minimum la 28. but axeaptionally wall-qualified candi¬ 
detee of at leaat 26 may be conaidered 

Salary. In the range C2,820 to 0,902. but may be above the 
minimum according to q^uellflcationa and axparianca 

Superannuation undw F88U can ba continuad 

Application Forma ara avallabla from Mr S Saarle. Room 639. The 
Adelphi. John Adam Straat. London, WC2 

Plaaaa quota rafaranca 2A/82 

Cloaing data Auguat 8th. 



Economic Planning Division 

The Operational Research Department of the Gas Council, 
which has a current establishment of over 20 at graduate level, is 
seeking to recruit experienced TEAM LEADERS and O R 
OFFICERS. The Department is engaged in studies for the 
Council itself concerned with capital investment optimisation, 
resource allocation, tariff policy, security end other strategic 
problems, and it also takes an active role in studies in association 
with Area Boards. 

A Team Leader is given considerable responsibility in carrying 
through proiactt of this kind and wouid need to have at least four 
years' experience in management science work. O.R Officers 
will Join project teams and for these poets two yeara* previous 
experience will be required. 

Candidates for these positions should have a good honours 
degree in Economics. Mathematics, Engineering or a numerate 
scientific subject, and for the Team Leader posts an M.Sc 
and/or full membership of tha O.R. Society. 

Salaries for Team Leaders will be in the range £2,892—£3,738. 
(Ref OR/475) 

Salaries for O R Officers will be in the range £1,791—£2,304 
(Ref. OR/474}. 

Theso salary ranges baeome operative with effect from the 
1st September 1970. 


Application forms can ba obtained from The Appointments and 
Estabiiahmanta Officer, The Gaa Council, 59 Bryanston Street, 
London W1A 2AZ. quoting the relevant rafarence number. 

















(APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Adelaide 

Intltai mlleftttom for oppotnit' 

Bont «• o 

Senior Lecturer in 
Department of Economics 

apedotMDC In produofelon econ* 
ooiles (term mmiasement) Mojor 
teocMac roopondMaty 'Mil be 4n 
•cncuUurol tooaoinloe to fourth 
yeor B As 6c. vtudenta with poe* 
Mbly eome twcMns In ttie Deport- 
neat of Boonomloi Offlce 

be provided both In the 
Depoxtnent of Bcononuce ond at 
t>M WaiU IneUtute, where the 
leouirea will be stven 

Baiary aoale SAS.OOO-tASOOfS)- 
SAtO.SOO. ertth superannuation on 
the FSau basis 

Further lnforina4ion. fncludlm 
bat of parUculara required In an 
appBcation, is available from the 
Reitatrar of the Unlverelly or 
from the Secretaxy-Ocneral. 
Anodatton of Oommonwealth 
Unlveralttea. 36 Gordon Square, 
London. WCSlH OPF 

AppUcatlona should reach the 
Res^trar not later than Auguat 
16. 1970 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Business Studies 

AppUcatlona are invited for the 
poet of Research Aeslatent In the 
ocliool of Busmese Studies for 

work on a two year project con- 
oerned with the determinants of 
Inventory behaviour In UK 

manufacturing industry The 
projeot is supported by HM 

Treasury and the institute of 
Furchsslng and Supply The Re- 
aaareh Aswetaiit will be con¬ 

cerned prlmaiiiy with aampie 
survey studies among ooH>perat- 
Ing oompanJea Appllcartta should 
poiaeaa a qualifioatlon In Econ- 
omiOB, Accountancy. Staltsucs 
or Busincse Studies The success¬ 
ful candidate reglsier tor a 

higher degree Salary of up to 
£l,toS5 per annum plus PBBU 
Date of commenrement October 
1. 1970, or earlier by axrange- 
ment AppllcaUons stating age. 
quabacaUons and experience 
together with the names of two 
referees should be received not 
later than August 15. 1870, by 
The Registrar. The University, 
PO Box 147, Liverpool L69 3BX 
Further details are available on 
reeucat Plcaac quote Ref 
RV'6010/E 


University of 
Birmingham 


DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRIAL 
BOONOM2CB AND BUSINESS 
BTUDJBS 

Ressarch in Water 
Resources Economics 

AppllcaUona arc Invited from 
gradtmles in economics and 
glaUstica interested in ooet- 
toeneflt analyals with sp^al ref¬ 
erence to water resouroee 
Appointmenta, for one year in 
the flrst Ineance from October 
1, 1970. or as soon as poselble 
inereaftcr, will be made to 
Leotureahlp, Research AaaotXste- 
Ship or Reeearbh AsalalanUhlp, 
•ccordlng to experience and 
quabooattons 

Bslarlea Lecturer £1,366 x 
Cia0-e3,106 phis PB8U Research 
Asaodste 11.090-£1,605 plus PB8U, 
ReMsreh Aiaistsnt £76o-tl.000 

Appbeatlons (three copies) 
namliui three referees by Au9u»t 
f, iSTP. should be eenc to the 
AsMsUnC Registrar (C), Untver- 
tkXg of Blrnboghsm, PO Box 
363, Blrmlnghan B15 3TT. from 
iThom further parHouters and 
appllcwttoa forms may be ob¬ 
tained 

Ptesm quote C/01 6/0 


Meat and Livestock 
Commission 

Statistician 

(n.96B-£3.637) 

AppticsitlonB sre invited for the 
anointment of BtallsOclmn in 
the OommlsAon’s Headquarters 
in Bletchley. Bucks The duties 
inedudc analysts of data, oovertng 
a wide range of subjeocs includ¬ 
ing Itvsatock Improvements, car- 
osse and meat quaJItieo. and 
eoonoodes 

ApFdioants should possess an 
honours degree In BtettsUcs or 
MsthemaUcs and have po«t- 
graduatc experience Some know¬ 
ledge of Ocnelioi would be an 
advantage StaxUnx salary w4U 
be according to quauficatlons and 
experience 

'The CommlaBion operates a 
Contributory Pension Scheme and 
conditions of service sre good 

Application ftMrms. to be 
returned by August 7. 1970. may 
be :>btalned from the Chief 
Establishment ODoer, Meat and 
Livestock Cbmmlaslon, P O Box 
44, Queenaway, Bleichley, Bucks 


The Delta Group of 
Companies 

Market Research 
Department 

Apphoations are Invited from 
male or femaie candidates for 
the following aPPMntments In the 
Market Research Department, 
situated In afllces on the north 
aide of IValaall, GNaffoedshlre 

AppbcaUons tfvould be ad¬ 
dressed to A Constant, The Delte 
Metal Co Umlted, Delta Works. 
Dartmouth Street. iUrnilzighain, 
7, not later timn August 2, 1970 

MARKET RESEARCH OPFICBR 
Isge 33-38 years) 

The successful candidate for 
this appointment will join a 
■rmlU team in the Market Rc- 
sesrcii Section of the Depsrt- 
ment, and will be engaged In the 
prepvation of detalicd market 
studies relating to the Company’s 
exisung products and new pro¬ 
ducts 

We are looking for an indl- 
vldusil with a good Boonomics or 
Oommerce degree, or alter¬ 
natively a Mechanloal Engineer 
with Marketing interests Be or 
she will already have had at 
least three years’ experience in 
an Indusuikl market or market¬ 
ing research department In 
Industry or an agency, and will 
be looking for an opportunity to 
undertake work of a more respon¬ 
sible nature The work involves 
(he normal range of Industrial 
murket research BOtivUlcs sppro- 
priate to the Intermediate and 
nmahed industrial goods whlAi 
the Delta Group manufacture 

Salary will be in sooordanoe 
with age and experience, (Hit 

t robabty in the range £ 1 . 600 - 
2,000 p a 

INFORMATION OFFICER 
(age 30-26 years) 

The Irvformatlen Section of 
the OeparUnent provides a 
general Information service to 
live Delta Group and in support 
of the work of the Market 
Resem«h Section of the Depart¬ 
ment The Information OOesr 
will be responsible for the msln- 
taimng and Improving of the 
estabuahed information system 
and wlU also be the Editor of 
the Della Market Information 
Bulletin 

We are looking for someone 
with at least two years* experi¬ 
ence In an Industrial Mbrmry and/ 
or Information department, w1m> 
would probably have at least 
two “A*^ levels In the GCB and 
a subsequent library quakiWa- 
tlon 

Salary wlU be In the range 
£1,300-62.600 


6ATX/B00THE HNANCE (UK) LIMITED 

Our intarnsnonpl company spsoialisas in imiUi-niillion dollar toon and 
laaaa tranaactiona of aaroplanaa and ahipa Qua to rapid axpsnaion 
applicationa ara invitad for tha following poaition 

RNANCIAL ANALYST/NE60T1AT0R 

Young craativa financial analyst whosa duvias wiM include snslyatng 
and admmiataring all aapacts of finance tranaactiona with sarly 
involvamant in davalopmant and negotiation Some travel 

Top educational background and fsmihanty wrth Bisoounisd cash 
flow teehniqua a preraquiatta, wrNi previous axf>erianca in shipping 
or banking useful 

Salary negotiable but not leas than C3.000 with future salary 
maaaurad only by performance An unusual opportunity for tha aalf- 
atsrtar 

P/asss submif curriculum vrrss. including smisry history, to 
JED. Williama. OATX/Boothe Finance (UK) Limited, m Qroavenor 
Street, London, W1X 8DB 



Republic of Uganda 

Export & Import 
Corporation 


Require a 




(Salary range (£4,000-£5,600 Sterling) 

This IS a new appointment and the successful 
candidate will have considerable experience in the 
management of export and import organisations 
dealing in a wide range of commodities 

The Export and Import Corporation has recently 
been established by Statute to regulate the import and 
export trade of the Republic of Uganda It is to 
operate on business lines and several posts have 
already been filled Tha General Manager's desk is 
vacant for the right man 

It IS an appointment demanding initiative and 
considerable drive The candidate will have to enter a 
contract for 3 years with an option to renew Other 
terms are negotiable but benefits will include 48 days 
leave, subsidised housing with hard furniture, free 
medical and dental service to include wife and children 
and a gratuity of 20% on termination of contract 

Applications stating age. qualification, experience, 
nationality and names and addresses of three referees 
should be addressed to . 

The Secretary, 

EXPORT & IMPORT CORPORATION, 

P.O. Box 6877, KAMPALA, UGANDA, o 


Closing date Slst |nly *70 
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APPOINTMENTS 


URBAN ECONOMIST 

Senior {specialist required urgently by leading firm of con¬ 
sultants in the held of urban development ‘working on major 
projects in LfK and abroad. Salary by negotiation 

Box No. 2367 1l»e Economist 


WE ARE IXX3K1NO ()r .1 > jUDR 
iiun Ui join tilt* IiuiuKtiiJi «in(i 
Ecunnmlc Survive Oroup 

He Bli.TuhJ iitive n tlcgree tn 
EcunomKii vr u related Bubjerl. 
<UK{ preferably liuluiitrla] c->ni- 
mercial experience 

Plexse Apply 16 Mrs Dawn 
Drahmm. Services 

Limited 


University of Durham 


Department of Politics 

AppUoiiUoiu are Invited for the 
poet of LBCTUEtER or TEM¬ 
PORARY I^ECl'URBR IN 
POLITIOS from crandldatee 
■pecnaiiuns in IHiltUcal Inatltu- 
lliiiia Preference will be irlven to 
naiidldatcB whuae Intereat IleA in 
the Aelda of Ooinparatlve 
Oovernmenl PuIrlK At}fiuid8tr.i- 
tinn or French <>o\*rnment mid 
Pnllltca 


Salary on the icak £l.3ft5-n.l06 
per aiuium plua FSStf beneftta 

Further partieualra from the 
Reslatrar and Secretary Old 
flhire Hall Durham to wiiom 
aupHoattona (three copies) rutmlna 
three retereea should lie sent bv 
AuRuat 10 1S70 


Vickers' 

News 

Services 

We are l(x>klnK for a lrv«l> 
youniK Joumallat. preferably of 
Unlvanlity abandard. to report 
and write ahCHit the activitlea of 
tiho oovnvany and 'the peoi^e in 
It for both Internal and external 
pubifoallon—and to ae'iiot the 
Group Preaa and Infomtalion 
Officer aai a ■powcamnn at 
hcadQuarbeia in I^ondon An 
acquaintance of the worklnga of 
Industry and the Olty would 
be valuable Thta wiu be a 
ponrtion of reapunelb>ll t> in a 
ansaU and venatilc team for a 
man wlio can comniunloa.te at 
all levels, involving many aapccts 
of puMlc rtthulona 
Affs 25 to 30 Salary 
aooordlna to quartioaMone 
An attractive pemeion BCh**mi Js 
offered Write in oontidence to 
John omnory, Manaiirer, 

Vlekera Newn Rervicea 
Department, P O Box 177, 
Vlokera Kouec. Millbank Tower, 
Millbank, London. SWl 


New Zealand 

UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
CHRISTCHURCH 

Second Chair 
of Geography 

The Courudl of the UnlveraU^ 
ln\ltca appticaUoiui for ihe 
rpcentiv eaiabHehed Second C'liuir 
of Oeueraphy Tlie Ueparlmeiit 
ul Oeugraphy tR a member uf 
bilh the PaculUes of Arts and 
Science 

The aptniiUce will be required 
to underbake the direction of 
leachlnff and reaeareh wtthio the 
general (ietd of phyaiccd or 
human geography Appilcaiua 
ahould Ikive proven research 
ablUty In order to provide addl- 
ttonai Iroderehlp wtfhln the 
graduate rceearen school which 
IB r iw estabMahed at ductoral 
Kvel 

The salary for a Profeasor la 
wiihln Uie range of iNZO.OOft to 
|NZ11,500 per annum The 00 m- 
mendng or subaequenit aa3ar> of 
the aptwlntee may be Increaaed as 
a result of the review which la 
made at the beginning of each 
year 

ParUeulars includinf Informa¬ 
tion ui) travel and removal 
aJIoaaacee, study leave, housing 
and superannuation may be ob- 
tiUned from thi Secretary- 
Cletiiral, Asajcdatinn of Cbmmon- 
weaKh Universities (Appts) 36 
Oordun Square London. WOIH 
OPP 

Applications door in New 
Zealand and London on AuguK 
3t. 1^70 


International Tin Council 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

The internaitlonul Tin found’ 
requires an Aaidstant Secretary 
Duties will be concerned primarily 
wltli atafl admlidatratluii. propara- 
U >n of meetings of the Cbuncll 
asBiabance to committees of the 
Council and publications 


Applicants should have administra¬ 
tive experience University de^ee of 

g rufeas'onal quallflctatlons desirable 
ome knowledge of languages looked 
fir Offlees In t/indon, irkternatlonai 
atair Salary scale la C3.300 per 
annum rising by £^00 pa to £3.4tM) 
Position in scale aubjeet to ex^rl- 
ence N’>n-eontrlbutory pension 
scheme Alloa*ance of €150 pa for 
depeiklent wife 


Applies Ions with full particulars 
nhjujd be received by the Secretary, 
Intcri at1 >nBl Tin Council. ffay- 
market House. 2t HaymarkeU Lon¬ 
don, SWl. not later than 
September 1, 1970 


University College London 

Deparfmgnt of Geography 

Applloatiuns invited for three 
RESEARCrH ASSISTANTSHJPS from 
October 1970 to work on a project 
Concerned with housing and mobility 
of labour Candidates should have at 
least a good honours degree In 
Orography, Economics, Sociology or 
related subjeot Postgraduate training 
and 'or computer programming experience 
an advantage, although not eosentlal 
Salary, dependent on experience, tn 
range Cl,3S5-£l,4BO plus £100 Ix>ndon 
Allowance FBSU Applications, giving 
the namcH of twj refarees, bjs aoon as 
passible, and not Uter thsm August 17 
1970^ to Dr J H Johnson. Department 
of Geography, University College London. 
Gower Street WCIE 68T from whom 
further details may be obtained 


University of York 

INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Senior Research Feliow’ 
ship m Economics 

ApplleatloiiS are invited for a 

senior post at the Institute if 
Social and Economic Research 
concerned with u Research Pro¬ 
gramme In Public Sector Studies 
which Is being undertaken by the 
Department of Ecunomlcs and 
Related Studies with the support 
of the Social S(Xenrc Re^parch 
Council The sueceashil candi¬ 
date uUi have sime general 

respomlbthUes (or the academic 
co-ordination of the various 
research projects within the 
Programme These projects 
Include wrork In the ^clds of 

pubHc expenditure and taxation, 
hsoal policy, and human 

resources Tlierc ulU be oppur- 
iunlUes for the peracm appointed 
to pursue his own research within 
the progranune Add 

Oontfderatton will be given to 
graduates tn Bcanomlca or Statds- 
tics witii research experience in 
Public Sector Siudlea The 
appolntmertt will he for u period 
of three years and will bs at 
senior leotureahlp level fitelary 
will be tn the range L3.375 to 
£4,000 with PSSU 

'Hie starting date tur the 
appointment is as soon as possible 
after October 1, 1970 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar 
Unlvenltv of York Hesllngton 
York YOl 5DD Applications 
naming three referees sh'ruld 
reach the Regis'rar bv August 
21. 1970 Please quote reference 
number 13 6007 


University College 
Dublin 

FACULTY or AGRICUE.TURE 


Assistant Lecturer or 
CoHegg Lecturer 

in the Department of Applied 
Agricultural Economies 


ApplioaUons are Invited for the 
above post Ext>erlence or a 
postgraduate degree in Agricul- 
iurml Economics and preferablv 
In the area of Marketing Is 
desirable, although an oppor¬ 
tunity for further training may 
be provided 


The annual salary attached to 
the post Is either 

ASiftstant Lecturer fl,J38 x 
£8e-ei,997 

College Lecturer £2,131 x 
Clio-£2 901 


Scale and entry point on the 
scale In accordance with quati- 
floaUons and experience 


Non-conU4butory pension and 
family allowancea are addlUonal 
to aaiary 


AppUcationa In triplicate stat¬ 
ing quallfleaUons and experience, 
together with the names of 
three referees, should resch the 
undersigned not later than July 
31, 1970 J P MACKALB. 

Secretary and Bursar. University 
College, Karlafort Terrace. Dub¬ 
lin 2 


University College of 
Rhodesia 


Applications are invited for fa) SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP (bl LECTURESHIP or 
(C) ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS SeJary 
acalca in B'eriliig equivalent to local 
currency, fa) £3,279-14,396 pa, ib> 

£i.114-13.403 p a (C) £1 70e-£2.003 p a 
Familv passages and allowance lor 
transport of effects on appointment 
Ins aibtuon loan of up to half of one 
years aaiary II required Aasla*ance with 
accommodatijn for three years for persons 
rccrutted from ouistde Rhodesia 
Sabbatical and triennial vlHts with 
travel allowance BuperannuaMon and 
medical aid ashemea Detailed applications 
laix copies) naming three referee* by 
August 34, ID^O, to Inter-UnlverMty 
Council 00'9i To tenham Court Road, 
London WlP ODT. from whom 
parotculara are available 


University of 
Bradford 

management centre 

Renparch in Markgfin^ 

A Fellowship In Social Aspects of 
Fashion Marketing <Re( MA 
RP SI M ) 

Applicattuna are Invited Ironi 
c.irididwtes wllli g > id vidal 
ssience honuurb degrees with 
research and nr industnul experi¬ 
ence 

Tilt appointment trnabli* from 
Ocuiber 1 1170 will be made on 

the scale ll 355-13 2J0 and is 
1 jperaiiiiuable iPSSUl 

PurUier details and upplicatijn 
forma ma> be obtained fram the 
Registrar, Uiitwriity of Bradford 
Bradford 7 and should be 
returned 11 >1 later than August 
31. 1970 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 90 and 93 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


INDUSTRIAl. APPLIED 
SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Marine industries Unit 


The Minlatry of Technology has 
provided funds for the es abllsh- 
ment of a Murine Industries Unit 
III the Univerirtiv The Unit wtII 
engage In Contract research 
design and development for Arms 
concerned in the marine indust¬ 
ries The staff is expected to 
rise to about 19 persona when 
the Unit Is full> self-supporting 
as It !■ expected to c« In a 
reasonable lime 


Appliralions ure invited from 
persons with appropriate proles- 
Nonal quaUdeaUons for the post 
of Senior Engineer Oonxlderable 
experience tn marine technology 
or closely related Acids and 
evidence of induairlal and com¬ 
mercial experience a'e easenUal 
The person appointed wrili assist 
the Dlrectnr, who has been 
appointed, tn promoung collabora¬ 
tion between Industnai concerns 
and university departments , In 
creating links between the Uiut 
and the marine industries . In 
developing the services which the 
Unit can provide for Induatry 
and In the dav-lo-duy running 
of the Unit There will be an 
Advisory Board, responsible tu 
the Counoil of the University 


Salary will be up 
per annum The post 
able under the P88U 


to £3,500 
Is pension- 
scheme 


Further particulars may be 
obudned from the Regietrar. 
The University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 6 KenHngtoii Terrace, 
Ni^eoMle upon iVne, NEl 7RU, 
with wrhoo) appUesUona (ten 
copies), together with the names 
and addresses of three rsfereea, 
should be lodged not later than 
August 31. 1970 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sclanca* 

AppAOittona arc inva«c4 for • 
poKof Tutorl*! AaAatant In 
Bo€toi»gT for one yeor from 
Ooto>ber l. 1 p 70 AopMoanito should 
be mduaitM In Soclolosy or 
flobHH Antbrapolsy The TuMrtal 
Alfont wiM uDdM<«kc tenoh' 
irm In SocAologT. winolpoUy At 
ttio PniA 1 lavea BsImt In the 
mnce £700>£MO 

PurttMT jDiaj^eulArs and forme 
of acpAeaioon oan be obtained 
from Mr J X RcUly, OornwaiUe 
Bulktlnc, The Unlverdity, oanter- 
bury. Kant OompMca appUca- 
ttona (thnee ooplea) should be 
returned not later than T u ee da y. 
Auffuat n. 1970 (Quote A 3 ft/ 7 m 


Notts/Derbys Sub- 
Regional Monitoring and 
Advisory Unit 

Research Officer 

BXNIOR OFTZOBR SCAliE- 
n.i06-£a,70l pa 

A peraun experienced In OORPORA'XTE 
rLANNINO and whlcih the aiMOlated 
inCbrniataon aervioea ia invited to 
apply for a poatt. aa RE^ARGK 
OFPIOKR to lead the MONITORINO 
and ADVISORY VNIT of the Mbtta/ 
Deetiya Sub-Raglon Thd» unit will be 
under the dlreraon of Q C Staeley. 
BA, MTPX, teader of the Ibchmcai 
Unit of the Bast Mldbuide Realonal 
Developmant Obnferenoe whtdn la 
eatabHah^ In new oflioea In 
Louthbocpugh 

The taak of the lAsnltorlnt and 
Advlaory Unit la to develop and 
introduce a ayWteen of monttortna 
ohanae and inUoy perlbrinanni lb ba 
opeewtcd on a Ooouhqb baiU by the 
two Oounty Counoilo and two County 
I Boniuffb Obuaotli that make up ttw 
i Bub-Retloo The peeaon appoinlod 
, wlU have aimple opportuidOy to uae 
> Ma ininattve and aevekro bla own Ideaa 
i and wtn be enoouratad to make a 
' pkMfittve oontribution In thla growlnf 
fleld 

The appototaMMUi wilt be subject to a 
medleal eaaadnataon, Bhe provlMona of 
the MJO Condltlona ol aerince Mid to 
one mocuth'a nottoe on either aide A 
caaual user oar allowanea wUI ba paid 


University of 
Belfast 

DEP ARTmuTB OF BOamus 
•TDDiae AHD EOONOKICB 

Hmmureh Pottt in Human 
and Induttrial Relation* 

AppMeationa are invited tor 
raoaaich poeu In human and 
ind u o m al relatione. The euooaea- 
ful oanM^tea vtu work on prao- 
tioal umaBMaltone oooMnied 
wtth improvameBC bf Ma- 
acemem/vorkOT reliBlow at 
giant level: dW propKit wlU be 
Ananoed by a gram from tM 
Mlnletry of Hemth and Sooal 
Bervloae (Northern Ireland) 
Candida tea Miould hold a ddgm 
In ooonoadea. payiiliotoiy or 
aodologr or poetcvnottAte quailfl> 
floattone In tnidnaae etudlea. 
appNoaltlono wIR however, be 
oonddcred from oandldatee hakl< 
ina other quattfloaUona or having 
relevant e x pertenee 


ilevant e x pertenee 


AppcIntoNBite may be made in 
the CoUowing gradM Minor 
Reaearch Offloer Il,73f>f3.730, 
ReaaarOh Offloor £l.a0-C1.690. 
Reaearoh Aedabant CT10>C1.136 
The Research OSoer po etw may 
carry Bupamnnwatlon idftMn the 
MBU and all the a p p u i ii t i nente 
win be for one year In the find 
inatance with tbe poaalblllty of 
renewal for a further two yean 

AppllcaUona (one copy) includ¬ 
ing the name* of two referees, 
should be sent to the Bead of 
the Department of Buelneee 
Studlee, Queen's umveralty. 
Belfbst. BT7 INN. by August T, 
1970 


FAUDNBRIDCE 

© 


DIVIDEND Number 105 

Notice it hereby given thet a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cent* (750 
per ehare has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable In 
Canadian funds on August 31, 1970 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on August 7, 1970. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
July 13,1970 


EDUCATION 



The Royal Bank of 
Canada 

Dividend No 332 

Nottoe la hereby given that a 
dlvldaiid of aa oenU per share 
upon the paid-up oapIteJ of tMe 
Bank hM been declared for the 
current quarter and will be pay- 
ahle At the Bank and ^ts 
tannchea on or after Beptember 
1. 1970, to shareholdere of reoord 
M at the close of buetneet on 
Jaly 31. 1970 

9f Order of Che Board. 

J. K nnlayaon. 
Chief Oenerml Mianeger. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SOUTHAMPTON 

TruBtaa Sacurity Bonda 

8 i% 

Miniimim CfiOO 
l»8rtotf 1-i Yaar* 

Dauile from City Trasaurar (Ec), 
Civic Cantra, Southampton 



APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other eocternal defreea of tlM 
Untvaralty of London Bpeeially prepared 
couiwee for the Poderatlan of Btook 
Exchangee, for Aeoountaney. OOmpajqr 
SoeretAryshlp, Law, Coating, BanilBB, 
InauraiM burketlng, OCX Also many 
ihorougnlr uaeCul (non-exam) courata la 
Bualneae Bubjeeta 

Writs today tor details or adviet. 
stating eubjeeU in which Intcreatad to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). St Albana. 
or call at 30 Queen Vtotorle Street, 
London, KC4 01-349 9874 

(Pounded 1910; 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


banking APPOINTMENTS Wide 
choiot. All levela—we are the Bpeetalletj 
Tel 01-340 3777 (details posted) 

Abe eonOdentlal 

XUBdno (Invcetigatore Extraordinary) 
World-Wide secret service 01-437 4019. 
or write B C M Xurotee, London, 

WCl. Bnglend 


aNSaMATICB new telephone answering 
maehdne oan be rented for only 13 
DioiHhe at low rates 
Tel 01-034 90M 



Tha intarryathynally iuccaegfui Foroitor Bowmagtar 
drsmstloally ctR, your npinl, sdnitnlRiotiva and 
makiiananca cotta It atwa logt ol any Itngin 
up R> 72ln m damatar and It pomrartd by diaaal, 


patrol or altctic molort , 

No los earriar la rtquirtd. h la aimpla IP ppoma I 
and aaaily iranaportod It it idaal wr moblM and | 

POTMt A •BMimlll Equiwnam (Snalnatra) Umitad. 

ISO Waat MML LandPn, 8W1B. I 

_ Cablas : PAO A jl— tondon WHIt. J 


AFRICA CONTEMPORARY RECORD 

Annual Survey and Documonta 19SS-70 


Colin Logum and John Drysdale 
(1,200 pegea, 11 mapa) 


PRICE 9 gna-$US 22.60 


Thla aaeond and axtapttad volume, by aooM three hundred paxes, 
of the aertee begun laat year reviawe id 996 pages all major polltioai 
and eoanomic developments (covering 49 Gountrtee) during 19M with 
projecttoBUi Into 1970 It la fully croea-raferenced to the 1969*69 volume 
to maintain continuity and additional faalurae include a comprahenatve 
Index and eoonomic and trade etatiaitce under each country chapter. 

The volume aleo oarrlea a wider range of documents (481 pages), all 
published In 1969 and covering International Relations. Political Issues. 
Social Developments, Public Admintatratlon, Univereltlee and Students, 
KeaJth, AgrteuAture (inoluding epeoiail eeotlOBa on livestock and hsh- 
ertee). Economic Developments and Trade (including development 
planning and regionsJ economic oo-opera-tioo). 

Some reviews of the 1968-69 volume 

. Zt would be hard xo over-cotimato the value of this work Cor 
•d) serious students of AXrJoaa Affaire 
TAe rtwire ZAtsranf iwpplsmeiif 

an inviahiaUe roferenee book a must for the specialist '* 

The Economist 

the most comprehensive survey of current African airaira which 

we have so far sesn 

Commerce (Journal of ths Ixmdon Chamber of Clommerce) 

Orden may be placed direct with the publishers 

AFRICA RESEARCH LTD., 1 PARLIAMENT STREET. 
EXETER. DEVON, ENGLAND. 
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What has 
Linde 

got to do with 
highways? 


The amount of road traffic will 
continue to increase progressively 
in the future Even today there 
aresorne200million road vehicles 
in the world 



Road-making — the task of the 
future 


It IS only by means of the most 
modern laboursaving road-ma- 
kmg machinery that we can solve 
the problem of extending and im¬ 
proving the existing road network 



Road-making machine with 
hydraulic equipment 


High-pressure hydraulic systems 
add considerably to the efficiency 
of road-making machinery The 
useof hydtaulicsgreatly increases 
the performance and reliability 
of earth-moving and other 
building equipment 

Hydraulics is one of the activities 
of Linde AG 



Linde hydraulics double pump 


Linde Activities 

Low-temperature and process engineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliances Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Household appliances 


4AIJHA 


Linde Aktiengesellschaft, Wiesbaden, Germany 


the economist JUI.Y 2s>, 1970 
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A cool few billion going 
up in smoke. But the project 
is finally getting off the 
ground. Michael Donne is 
there, reporting on the event 
and its implications in the 
Financial Times. 

Michael Donne, Aerospace 
Correspondent. His shrewd 
observations on aviation have 
earned him high respect in 
the Industry. He was on the 
first passenger flight of the 
Jumoo and a whole 
generation of big jets and 
other aircraft. 

Our man on aviation. Our 
man on the moon? 

Forward-looking writers 
like Michael Donne give the 
Financial Times its vigorous 
assessment of what’s new 
in the newer sciences- 
aerospace, cybernetics. 


cryogenics, ecology, micro¬ 
electronics, tribology. New 
processes and new products 
are regularly featured on our 
Technical Page. Whom will 
they benefit? Who will feel 


the pinch? What will they 
cost? How will thw affect the 
economy? At the Financial 
Times, we present the 
information and predict the 
trends. 

And we go deep into 
politics and far into world 
affairs to bring you the facts, 
first hand. 

We seldom take sides or 
promote particular opinions 
on fashionable issues. We 
judge the issues of the day on 
their merits. 

This independent outlook 
and wide perspective on the 
world is why the Financial 
Times is the authority. The 
arbiter of decisions for the 
buyers of the world. And why 
top minds are 
open to it. ^ 





MILAN 

4 th. eth. Wi. 7 th. 8th 


TRADE SHO< 
CHINA. SlU 
MONGERY A 


Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VCIO Jainbo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30 p.m. 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

2i' iJon' i S11 f , W 1 1 ('( OI 8^) / .'-i 

































STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prieea. 

High 

1970 

Low 

AHclah funda 


Prtea. 

July. 

IS. 

1970 

Price, 

July 

22. 

1970 

Net red 
yield. 

July 22. 
19706 
£ s d 

Gross red 
yield. 

July 22. 
I9n 

£ t d 

99*m 

96% 

Savings Bends 3% 

1960-70 

99% 

99*,. 

3 

15 

9 

6 

17 

9 1 

99 

96 

Exchequer 6%% 

1971 

9B>%* 

9e»» 

3 

14 

4 

7 

IS 

9 

9l’*jt 

85% 

British Eleark J% 

I96B>73 

91% 

91 »M 

4 

18 

1 

6 

10 

1 I 

98 

96% 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

97*. 

98 

2 

18 

0 

4 

16 

10 

es'* 

77 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

B4%* 

85* 

5 

0 

5 

6 

9 

8 / 

69"u 

65% 

British Electric i%% 

1976-79 

68% 

6rt 

6 

9 

7 

8 

10 

1 1 

82% 

74 

FundinM^6%% 

1985-87 

77*. 

78 

5 

14 

2 

9 

5 

9 / 

S2*t 

44% 

BntlshTransport 3% 

1978-88 

46% 

48% 

6 

12 

5 

8 

IS 

10 I 

74*is 

66% 

Funding 6% 

1993 

70*t 

70»i 

5 

13 

1 

9 

6 

II 

48% 

40% 

British 3% 

1990.95 

43% 

43% 

6 

3 

5 

8 

13 

0 1 

82*« 

70% 

Treasury 6**% 

1995-98 

75% 

7S».4 

5 

10 

5 

9 

8 

7 f 

66% 

58 

Treasury 5%% 

2008-12 

61% 

61% 

5 

7 

10 

9 

6 

6 f 

42% 

35% 

War Loan 3%% 

after 1952 

37% 

37% 

5 

13 

9 

9 

8 

7f 

30 

25% 

Consols 2%% 


26% 

27% 

5 

1 

8 

9 

5 

3f 


lnt«malionftl dollar bondi 


Atroport dt PtrU 9% 

City of Quabcc 9% 

CNA9% 

Copenhifcn Tctcplign* 9% 
Couruwldi 9% 

Hill Samuel Cum Warnnci 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE9% 

Marriott 9'*% 

Occidental 9W 
Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants ?*•% 
Trust Houses Em Warrants 7*«% 
United Merchanu 9% 



Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Gross 

running 

1985 

99-100 

99**-l00% 

8 95 

1982 

99'»-IOO% 

99»*-I00»4 

8 93 

1975 

101-2 

I00*4-I% 

8 85 

1985 

98V9% 

99*4-100% 

8 98 

1982 

98-9 

97*4-8*4 

9 16 

1982 

92«f-3% 

93-4 

7 45 

1982 

79-80 

79^ 

8 75 

1985 

98-9 

98’*-9*i 

9 05 

1985 

99'«-100% 

99**.I00*4 

8 93 

1975 

99-100 

lOO-l 

9 16 

1982 

83-5 

84-5 

10 88 

1982 

98*».9% 

99*4-100*. 

8 96 

1985 

87-9 

87-9 

8 71 

1965 

80>2 

80-2 

9 45 

1982 

89-90 

90-1*1 

9 04 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinnry 

scoeka 

Price, 

July 22. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

22 

265*. 

215 

Bonks A ethor finoncloi 
Algemane Bk FI 235 3 

. 6't 

7 1 

59 

40 7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

Fi54 2 

1 2 6 

5 9 

67/3 

40/- 

Auic ft N Z Bk 

52/- 


3 8 

3000 

2595 

B de Soc Gen 

FrB2745 

• 40 

4 7 

64'4 

48*4 

8 of America 

$S4»« 

1 1% 

3 4 

96/3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

78/9 

*/3 

3 6 

191/3 

124/. 

98*4 

B of Montreal 


4 2/6 

4 2 

105 

B Nac de Mexico 

*1 


92/3 

53/3 

6 of NS Wales 

61/3 

*/- 

3 0 

781- 

5S/3 

B of Scotland 

64/- 

-6d 

S 9 

2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2l40 

• to 

5 1 

294 9 

221 

B de Paris P 6 

Fr 243 9 

H 4 

4 0 

82/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

61/6 

• 2/3 

4 9 

68/- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

SI/6 

r9d 

4 8 

57/3 

35/9 

43/9 

h9d 

4 S 

240/- 

152/- 

Can imp Com 

191,- 

rl3/- 

2 9 


10/- 

Charterhouse Grp 

11/3 

|3d 

7 0 

37*4 

Chase Manhattan 

>44 

1 ’• 

4 1 

345 

179 

Commerebank 

D200% 

40 2 

4 2 

187 

155 3 

Cradle Comcial 

Fr 159 

I'l 

2 6 

536 

442 

Credit Foncier 

Fr4B6 

t 16 

4 0 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS2890 

1 105 

2 8 

245 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%245 


4 1 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

D26S 7 

-1 3 

3 4 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

0 214% 

2*1 

4 2 

74% 

56 

First Nac City 

864*. 

1 2*4 

3 4 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

43/9 

1 J/P 

3 2 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill, Samuel 

18/3* 

2/3 

4 1 

13 95 

39 3 

2 1 

5*. 

IDS Ltd 
lOS Mgnt 

>2 4 

•6*4 

0 35 

3 9 

£9*4 

£7 

Hongk g 6 Sh 

£9 

1 % 

95/- 

50/- 

Keyset Ullmann 

62/6 

3d 

4 0 

41/- 

24/6 

Kielnwort Ben 

33/3 

3 6 

6090 

5470 

Kredletbank 

Ft BS560 

1 10 

3 0 

337 

220 

Kundcnkredii 

D230 

1 2 

4 4 

1800 

1497 

1 ambert L'Ind 

FrB 1550 

- 40 

4 8 

65/9 

51/3 

Lloyds 

61/- 

1/6 

4 1 

68*4 

52 

Manuf s Hanover T st f64 

1 1% 


91.400 

67,800 

Mediobanca 

L 80.550 

, 1000 

1 3 

31/3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred 

27/- 

6d 

4 3 

37/9 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

23/3 

i 96 

1 8 

70/9 

19/7't 

47/6 

Mioiand 

50/6 

V- 

5 9 

8/9 

Minster Asset 

10/4% 


6 7 

36/- 

Uh 

Montagu Trust 

24/6 

l!~ 

i 6 

7V. 

S0*4 

Morgan J P 

•64*1 

• 2 

5 5 

65/- 

48/6 

Nat ft Grindlays 

52/6 

6d 

2 90 

2 08 

Nat Austra 

SA2 71 

1 0 08 

4 0 

16/3 

13/- 

Nac Com Grp 

15/10*1 

l%d 

4 9 

79/6 

51/3 

Nac West 

61/3 

6d 

4 7 

160 

132% 

Norsk Crudlibk 

%I38 


6 5 

247/6 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

213/- 

1 9/6 

3 0 

116/- 

60/- 

Schroderi 

74,- 


2 3 

61/3 

31/- 

Slater Walker Sec 

37/1*1 

1/4% 

4 1 

13,400 

12 525 

Sociece General 

Fr B 12 625 ; 75 

4 7 

47/6 

31/6 

Sundard ft Chart 

39/3 

t 1/6 

5 7 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr297 8 

-3 2 

3 7 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

Fr S 2685 

1-105 

2 8 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3630 

1 160 

2 8 

64/6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

ill 

•/- 

5 9 

30/- 

19/9 

Ucd Dom Tsi 

26/3 

I9d 

4 2 

1710 

1300 

Iniurance 

Allianz Vcrsleh 

O 1400 

30 

1 3 

96.050 

63 590 

Ats Generali 

L 65000 

1 lOio 

0 9 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

54/- 

-2/6 

5 5 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

56/- 

3d 

4 0 

54/3 

34/6 

Equic ft Law Life 

94/- 

ie/4't 

1 6d 

3 0 

24/3 

15/- 

Gen Accident 

1 7‘id 

5 5 

33/9 


Gdn Royal Exch 

29/9 

45/6 

< 3d 

5 0 

51/- 

34/- 

Legal ft General 

1 3d 

3 8 

112 2 

67 8 

Nat Nedriindn 

FI 75 8 

1 I 4 

2 6 

52/- 

35/9 

Pearl 

43/6 

1/- 

4 4 

38/3 

24/3 

Phoenix 

31/3 

, 6d 

4 8 

33/6 

21/6 

Prudential 

29/- 

i 9d 

3 5 

45/- 

38/3 

Royal 

44/3 

1 3d 

5 1 

60/3 

47/3 

Sun Alliance 

56/9 

5 2 

143 

105 

lalsho Mar ft F 

Y 112 


S 8 

292 

203 

Toklo Marine 

Y239 

1 1 

2 7 

33/9 

% 

Vehicle ft Gen 

17/- 

3d 

8 1 

6100 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4950 

• 200 

3 3 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

eCocka 

Price, 

July 22. 
19^ 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

22 

18/4*1 

14/10% 

BreweriM, etc 
Allied Breweries 

16,7*4* 

17/7*. 

|6d 

5 0 

le/- 

l5/f. 

Bass, Charringcon 

I9d 

4 5 

248 

201 

BolsN V 

FI 237 

1 8 

3 0 

1*; 

•2/3 

C«urpge, B ft S 

15/1% 

k7*td 

4 8 

25/3 

19/10*4 

Distillers 

24/3 

,1/3 

S 1 

SI 

38*4 

Otsclll Seagrams 

>44*4 

1 % 

2 2 

440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

D350 

14 


29/9 

23/9 

Guinnass 

17/3 

^ 6d 

4 3 

208 2 

170 8 

Helneken 

n 193 

|03 

1 8 

15/4't 

11/10% 

IDV 

13/4*4 

1 4‘4d 

4 5 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 175 

1 

4 3 

16 

14% 

Nac OiscMIers 

SIS 


6 0 

59/3 

46/- 

Scottish ft Newc 

M/3 

1 1/6 

4 5 

19,6 

14/- 

5th African Br 

17/4% 

-IM 

3 8 

34/9 

28/- 

Truman. Hanbry 

111-' 

- 1,- 

4 7 

20/3 

14/9 

Watney. Mann 

16/7% 

• 6d 

5 1 

IO/7'i 

8/7*1 

Whitbread A’ 

»/»'. 

i 6d 

5 9 

45/3 

35i9 

Building ft building maturiale 

Assoc Portland 41/7*i — 4’id 

4 0 

26/9 

22/4't 

BPB Industries 

24/10*4 

1/1% 

4 8 

171 

229 9 

Cimancs Lafarge 

Fr 236 1 

-t-0 1 

4 1 

1906 

1570 

Clmentenei Briq 

FrB 1610 

fio 

6 8 

26/6 

15/9 

Coscain 

24/9 

2l'l*t 

3d 

4 0 

27/6 

18,6 

Eng China Clays 

ul/S 

l/3d 

2 2 

41/6 

25/6 

Inc Pain' Co 

25'- 

II 2 

30.100 

22.800 

Icalcemenii 

L 23,400 

. 450 

1 1 

27/- 

19/6 

J Laing A' 

UJ- 

1 3d 

2 3 

II/- 

7/4*1 

London Brick 

9/9 

1 4‘4d 

7 1 

14/6 

14/10% 

7/6 

8/4*. 

Marley 

Red land 

8/3 

10/- 

• 1/3 


26/10*4 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

24/3 


2 6 

39/6 

25/- 

Tarmac Derby 

29'6 

1 1/1'. 

5 6 

39*6 

29 ■- 

Taylor Woodrow 

35'6 

^ 1/- 

3 2 

6,9 

41% 

Vencsta 

5/3* 

l*td 

6 9 

74/6 

SI/6 

G Wimpey 

64/3 

1 3d 

1 4 

27/3 

16,'9 

Cataring, hotala. 
ATV'A 

ate 

24/6 

i/i'. 

5 9 

4/1 

2/10 

Butlln s 

3*0*. 


10 7 

75 

25*4 

CBS 

•27*4 

• 2*4 

5 0 

49,- 

31’- 

Granada A' 

38'3 

1/3 

5 2 

33,3 

24/6 

Grand Metrop 
Lyons A' 

25'6 

8 7*4d 

2 3 

91 9 

63 6 

79/- 

• 1 

3 0 

20'3 

13,9 

Mecca 

I7.'4*i 

5%d 

5 7 

36 3 

21*9 

Trust Housei-Fortes 27/6 

3d 

3 2 

1229 

980 

Chamicala 

ANIC 

L 997 

16 

5 0 

i4‘3 

7 - 

Albright ft W 

7/1% 

T I'ld 

4 9 

30 

22% 

Amcr Cyanamid 

>29*. 

» *4 

4 3 

215 

157*. 

Badliche Anilln 

D 163 

I'l 

1 3 

178*1 

140% 

Bayer 

D 148 

5 

5 4 

12325 

8550 

CIBA (Basle) 

FrS 10050 100 

2 2 

73% 

59*4 

Dow 

$68% 

2*1 

3 8 

123 

92*4 

Dupont 

$119% 

3% 

4 4 

59/6 

33,6 

7*1 

FiSons 

41/9 

7.9 

5 1 

16% 

General Aniline 

18*4 


4 6 

260'> 

161 

Heechst 

D 170 

3 

1 2 

178 000 

126.750 

Moffmn Genuss 

FrS 149500 6000 

0 5 

SB'- 

42M% 

ICI 

43/- 

. lO'id 

6 4 

36- 

27/ 

Laportc Inds 

33'- 

• 1*6 

4 1 

36% 

28*4 

Monsanto 

•33 

' % 


1129 

962 

Moncecatinl-Edis 

L 974*4 

. 12*4 

5 6 

295 

227*. 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr295 

30 


33 

27 

Pfizer 

$32*. 

‘ *4 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 250 

2 9 

3 5 

2800 

2550 

Solvay A 

FrBiaOO 

100 

5 2 

159 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 131 8 

0 7 

4 9 

420 

290 

lakeda Chemical 

T 311 

7 

2 7 

4460 

3880 

Coal ft atael 

Aibed 

Fr B 4100 

30 

0 7 

30% 

21% 

Beihleham 

$22*. 

*4 

8 0 

17 60 

11 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 13 SS 

0 25 


180 

147 

Denain Ingwy 

Fr 149 9 

. 0 9 

4 6 

695 

590 

Finsidcr 

L 590 

20 

7 6 

ISO 1 

128 

Fried Krupp 

D 128 

1 

7 8 

90*. 

60 1 

Gelsenkirchener 

D68 8 

0 8 

5 8 

£28*1 

£28*4 

Grangatberg 

£28*1 


2 8 


Prices 

High 

1970 

Low 

Ordinary 

BiXKdU 

Price, 

July 22. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

22 

91 

68 

Hoesch 

D68 2 

- 1 8 

1 4 

108 7 

84*. 

Hoogoven 

FI 88*1 

-0 7 

4 5 

180 7 

148 

Mannesmenn 

D 148 

5*4 

7 4 

142*4 

116 

Rheinseahl 

O 116 

2*4 

5 1 

109% 

79 

Thyssen Huette 

D79 

-1 1 

7-6 

223 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Fr 218 9 

t 14% 

4 0 

7/9 

5/4*4 

Union Steel S A 

6/4*. 

f 4'4d 

6 3 

39 

30*4 

US Suel 

$30*4 

% 

8 0 

131% 

101% 

Usiner 

Elactrical ft radio 

Fr 113 1 

1 1 9 

4 0 

235 

161 

AEG 

0 165 


4 8 

255 

211 

ASEA 

Kr 240 

2 

5 2 

53% 

40*. 

Am. Tel ft Tel 

•44*. 

1% 

5 4 

26/7't 

20/3 

BICC 

22/10% 

- 3d 

5 7 

2135 

1470 

Brosvn Boveri ‘A* 

Fr S 14/0 

85 

3 4 

4a3'a 

406 8 

CGE 

Fr427 

I 2 2 

3 2 

14/6 

S'.;- 

Chloride Electric 

It/3 

< fad 

7 1 

57*1 

Comsat 

•36% 

1 1% 


77/- 

47/- 

Dacca 

51/6 

- 6d 

3 4 

56/6 

33/6 

EMI 

38/3 

1/- 

4 6 

177 

115 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 131 

• 1 

5 4 

257 

IH 

L M Ericeson ‘B 

Kr227 

. 9 

2 9 

76% 

60*s 

Gen Electric 

•74% 

-i2% 

3 5 

27/10*4 

33*4 

17/10% 

GEC-EE 

18/9 


3 8 

20*4 

Gen Tel ft Elec 

•23*. 

«% 

6 5 

152 

108 

Hitachi 

Y 114 

- 4 

5 3 

54/- 

45,’- 

Hoover 'A' 

Sl,^ 

1 1 - 

4 3 

381% 

241 

IBM 

•254 

1 2 

1 9 

62/3 

36/- 

Int Computers 

37/9 

>-6d 

6 0 

60 

31% 

Int Tel 4 Tel 

•37 

2% 

2 8 

132% 

79*. 

Machmei Bull 

Fr94 

0 


827 

529 

Matsushita 

Y567 

38 

1 8 

205/- 

152/6 

Philips Lmp Wks 

180,- 

8/9 

2 4 

44/tO'i 

29/- 

PIcsiey 

30/3 

-6<i 

3 J 

34*. 

1^4 

RCA 

•20 

I (% 

5 0 

19/- 

13/- 

Rediffuslon 

14/9* 

fid 

5 8 

48/6 

30'6 

Reyrelle Parsons 

38'- 

i/3 

7 9 

259'. 

176 

Siemens 

O 189 

1 

4 2 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y233S 

« 275 

0 6 

55% 

24*1 

Sperry Rand 

125*4 


1 9 

182% 

134'. 

Thomion>Houti 

Fr 137 3 

^0 3 

1 8 

66/6 

40.6 

Thorn Electrical 

48'9 

1.3 

2 2 

48 

33*4 

Western Unton 

>35 

*4 

4 0 

68'. 

53% 

Westlnhse El 

Engineering 

>64*. 

• 

2 8 

37/6 

23.- 

Ac row A 

28/3 

3d 

1 1 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 165 


3 0 

I4'I0% 

10;- 

BSA 

13,5% 

*.d 

(fl) 

46,'9 

36,6 

Babck ft Wikox 

42/9 

21- 

4 7 

54,'6 

29,- 

John Brown 

32/9 


6 7 

I6/I'i 

10/10*1 

Cohen 600 

13/6 

3d 

6 1 

14,10*1 

8- 

Davy Ashmore 

10,7*1 

1 6 


14,'- 

11/6 

Delta Metal 

I3'M'« 

*4d 

6 6 

>69 B 

130 

Demag 

OISS 

2 1 

5 2 

t6'2% 

9.‘6 

B Elliott 

n ft 

lO'td 

2 2 

18/6 

14*3 

Firth Cleveland 

I4'6 

3d 

9 6 

60'6*> 

48'4*i 

Guest K ft N 

53/9 

6d 

4 4 

210 

140 

Gutcheffngs, H 

DI48 1 

3 9 

4 7 

I2'3 

7.4% 

Head Wnghtton 

8/10't 

6d 

5 8 

27/9 

(26 

Alfred Herbert 

14 7% 

- 9d 

2 8 

(4/10% 

(1 7% 

IMI 

12 3 

2*4d 

4 5 

6'6 

1 10*. 

Inter Combitn 

1/10% 

8*4d 

1") 

47'6 

35 - 

Inter Comp Air 

38/6 


3 2 

442 

295 

Kullager B' 

KrlSe 

2 

3 f 

239 9 

165 

MAN 

0 166 

1 

2 8 

22'6 

I6r6 

Mather ft Platt 

17 9 

3d 

3 2 

64,3 

50,*9 

Metal Box 

56/9 

. 1/9 

3 9 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y67 


9 0 

22'6 

16,3 

Morgan Crucible 

22,’- 

4*4d 

4 3 

206 

172 1 

Pechiney 

Fr 196 

0 3 

4 1 

60- 

43/9 

Rcnold 

50*9 

. 2/3 

4 8 

9'6 

5'6 

Serek 

5'6 

3d 

S 4 

42 - 

3o;3 

Simon Engmg 

36/3 

6d 

4 1 

243 

•/- 

Suveley ind 

lo;- 

-1/- 

2 0 

12/- 

•/6 

Stone* Platt 

9/1*4 

3d 

S 6 

7 4*1 

4’8*i 

John Thompson 

4,10% 

rl'id 

7 4 

75il0% 

59/6 

Tube Investments 

63/6 

l/J 

5 5 

31'4*1 

22'6 

Vickcri 

23/- 

3d 

8 7 

489 

37/- 

Thos W Ward 

40;6 

2*- 

6 8 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs Vickers da Costs & Co Morrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith. Yatnalchi Securities Co and The First Boston Corporation Yield In brackets is on forecast 
dividend * Em dividend 'i Ex capiullsatien ^ Ex hghu t Ex all (o) New stock (/*) Flat yield (h) After Zambian tax (f) To lacast date <n) Interim since reduced or puied 
{ The net redemption yloMs allow for tax at 7a 4d in C 










Frieas. 

1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

July 22. 
1970 

on 

July 

High 

Lew 


week 

22 

8/4'i 

5/- 

Wellman Eng 

t/i'. 

-{••d 

6 2 

14/ft 

16/6 

Weir Group 

lip 

4-l0*ed 

6 3 



Foc»d, pharvnacoutlcals 



70/9 

43/9 

Allied Suppliars 

Ass Brit Foods 

50/- 

H/8 

3 5 

II/- 

7/l0*» 

8/9 

+8*4d 

3 9 

lO/ft 

61- 

Assoc Ftsheriei 

8/5*4 

>4d 

7 7 

9ri 

a 

Avon Producu 

S67 

3*4 

3 3 

47/4*1 

^1} 

Beecham Group 

40/6 

1 i/5 

2 4 

230 

173 

Beghin 

Fr 172 6 

-7 4 

4 3 

48/ft 

34/6 

Bovril 

35/6 

-3d 

6 2 

14/5*4 

ll/7'i 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 

l2/7*i 


4 6 

l7/7'» 

4SS 

12/9 

Cadbury Schw^ipoi 

13/2*4 

i38*t 

5*4d 

6 i 

31*1 

Ceig 'Palmolive 

1 1% 

3 4 

8 86 

S 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A7 01 

0 01 


7000 

8/l*t 

Fitch Lovell 

$i\Vt 

3d 

4 8 

4700 

Gelgy 

FrS4975 

-100 

0 9 

87>« 

66% 

General Foods 

879 

F3 

3 3 

42*a 

24'a 

Ganeral Mills 

826% 

F% 

3 3 

sy* 

65/- 

Glaxo 

ni- 

4 1/8 

-f '4 

1 7 

28>4 

Heinz 

$32«4 

2 8 

40S 

32*a 

Krefcco Corp 

$36*4 

-f-l 


2560 

1820 

L'Oreai 

Fr 1955 

1 15 

0 9 

5494 

3610 

Mocia 

L3800 

HSO 


3280 

2680 

Neiclc 

FrS3075 

155 

2 1 

299 8 

258 i 

Perrier 

Fr 257 

i 2 


58 

40*4 

Proaer Gamble 

853». 

1 2 

2 6 

28/IO*t 

17/9 

Ranks'Hovit 

17/9* 

7’id 

10 1 


38/- 

Rceklct A Colm 

42/- 


3 8 

3700 

Sendee 

FrS3990 

-f 140 

1 6 

la/ft 

8/1*. 

Spillers 

8/2*4 

-2’4d 

8 6 

27/10*1 

19/6 

Tate A Lyle 

20/3 

(3/5*4 

f9d 

9 9 

l«/9 

12/8*4 

Unigatc 

- 'id 

5 6 

62/6 

37/6 

Unikver 

44/- 

155/- 

f2/3 

4 3 

222/ft 

135/- 

Unilever NV 

f >1/3 

4 8 

36/i 

26/i*i 

United Biscuits 

28/9 

t 2/l0'i 

4 7 



Motorsi aircraft 




17/6 

10/- 

Assoc Enginrg 

10/7** 


7 6 


6/i*t 

BLMC 

5/6 

j l*id 

8 5 

I2*« 

Boeing 

814*4 

+ % 


44*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

833** 

^2% 

3 6 

3$'4 

16*1 

Chrysler 

819** 

t-2 

3 0 

8/1*. 

3/- 

Chrysler (UK) A' 

3/6 



129 4 

85 1 

Citroen 

Fr 87 6 

-1 1 5 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

0377 

i 4 

2 3 

24/9 

14/6 

Dowey Group 

■7/3 

1-1/9 

6 1 

36/9 

26/l*t 

Dunlop 

29/3 

1 5d 

5 6 

3546 

2646 

Flat 

L2849 

f 123 

4 0 

25/- 

30 

19/6 

17*. 

Ford mOR) 

Gan Dynamics 

23/6 

820*4 

1 1/1% 

1 »% 

4 4 

4 8 

45/- 

29/9 

Gen Mts (Un ) 

34/9 

r9d 

4 9 

3IS 

2IS 

Goodyear 

824% 

-% 

3 5 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

3I'3 


8 3 

J2/- 

22/3 

Honda (LDR) 

25 - 


4 1 

370 

180 

Komaezu 

Y 183 

1 3 

4 6 

2( 

7 

Lockheed 

$8% 

1 '• 


73/6 

41/- 

J Lucas 

43/3 

3d 

4 1 

lft>4 

8*« 

Massey Ferguson 

8C9** 

, 1 


27*1 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 

815% 

. % 


1700 

1064 

Mlchelln 'B 

Fr 1220 

140 

1 2 

200 

IS3 

Nissan Motor 

Y 153 


5 2 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr259 

. II 

2 7 

3500 

2505 

PireTil-Spa 

L2S65 

1 146 


25/1*1 

IO'4'i 

Rolls-Royce 

ll/l'i 

• 1 id 

10 8 

28/4*1 

16/3 

Smiths Induit 

I6'4*a 


6 7 

200 

160 

Sceyr-Dmier-Pch 

%2I2 


3 8 

398 

316 

Toyota Motors 

Y320 

1 2 

2 5 

40*4 

24 

United AIrrraft 

831 

1 2*. 


299*. 

236 

Volkswagen 

O 214 5 

r 2 5 

8 6 

358 

216 

Volvo 

Kr244 

» I 

2 4 

9/7*. 

5/- 

Westland 

5/3 


10 6 

13/6 

9/l'i 

Wllmoc-Rreeden 

9/1*1 

l**d 

6 5 



Office eduip, photo 



560 

299 

Canon Camera 

Y33e 

. 39 

2 2 

84 

57*i 

Eastman Kodak 

867*1 

• 1*4 

1 9 

656 

430 

Fu|l Photo 

Y 488 

< 36 

1 S 

1708 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

FrB 1650 

. SO 

3 6 

41/7‘i 

21/6 

Gescetner 'A' 

26/6 

>71- 

2 1 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

Y5S0 

r5l 

1 4 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L27I0 

i 307 


34/9 

25/- 

Osalld 

27/- 

. 3d 

4 4 

IMS 

70'« 

Xerox 

873 

1% 

0 8 



Paper A publtUilng 



56/- 

38/3 

Bowater Paper 

43/9 


6 4 

12/IO't 

6/- 

British Printing 

6 /IO't 


9 1 

18/- 

M/6 

23*1 

Bunzl Pulp A P 

12/3 

827*. 

l*>d 

6 8 

35*4 

Crown Zeller 


5 8 

25/1*1 

10/6 

DRG 

21/6 

3d 

6 6 

9'4*i 

6 /i 

Inveresk Paper 

7/10** 


2 1 

33% 

21*. 

MacMillan Bl P 

$C22% 

% 


55*4 

M** 

McGraw Hlil 

814 

• 2% 

S 0 

29/9 

21/- 

News of the WId 

24/- 


7 8 

32/ 

16/- 

Pearson Long 

2(/- 

9d 

4 7 

47/- 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

42/- 

3/6 

1 4 

55/3 

37/- 

Reed Croup 

37/1 <f 

1/7% 

6 7 

60/6 

50,3 

W H Smith A' 

60/6 

3 5 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomson Organ 

14/6 


9 6 

63/- 

43/3 

Wiggins Teape 

63/. 

1 lO'id 

3 8 



Property 




16/9 

9/10*1 

Capital A Councldi 

12/6 

i 6d 

3 1 

118/9 

85/- 

Hammersns 'A' 

106/- 

1 4/- 

1 0 

29/5*4 

l9/4*f 

Land Securities 

23.10** 

1 4‘*d 

3 0 

14/6% 

25/5*4 

ion 

Lon March Secs 

11/6 

. 3*4d 

3 S 

I7/3N 

Met Esc A Pty 

24.- 

1 3/6*4 

3 1 

45/3 ' 

28/3 

Sc Martins 

369 

i3/3 

2 5 

615 

381 

S G immobllelre 

4fL3«S 

i4 

6 5 

25/- 

15/10** 

Star (Gt Britain) 

19;- 


3 9 

124/- 

75/- 

Stock Cenvertn 

89/6 

1 >/- 

0 6 

23/4’t 

16/7*1 

Trafalgar House 

21 lO'** 

2 9 


Writm 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

■tocki 

Price. 

July 22. 
1970 

Change 

on 

Week 

Yield 

July 

22 

31 

15% 

Airline* A ahlpplng 

Amarlean Airlines $16% 

(-% 


44/- 

28/6 

Brit A Comm 

32/- 

i 1/- 

4 7 

10/1 

2/i 

Cammeli Laird 

3/4*1 

*id 


54/- 

29/9 

Cunard 

37/6 

58/3 

f f/6 

6 6 

66/8*4 

39/2*1 

Furness Withy 

i9d 

4 3 

15/1% 

3/l0% 

IMO 

Harland A Wolff 

4/9 

)4% 


1810 

Japan Air Linas 

KLM 

Y 1481 

4 

2 7 

172% 

106 

PI IIS 3 

)4 3 

6 1 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D62 8 

+2 7 



l9/7»i 

Ocean Steamship 

24/3 

1-1/6 

5 8 

13% 

8 

Pan American 

$8*. 

+% 


49/1 

31/9 

P A O Defd 

39/- 

hl/- 

6 1 

29/e 


Swan. Hunter 

11/6 

-1/3 

13 5 

830 

Swisuur (Bmrer) 

FrSftOS 

- 15 

4 9 

24 

10 

TWA 

$11% 

1 1% 


28 

I2*t 

United Airlines 

$13% 

(% 


539 

358 

Stores 

Bljenkorf 

%383 

2 

4 7 

24/1% 

18/3 

Boots Pure Drug 

U/1% 

+7*id 

3 7 

28/9 

7iJ3 

Brit Home Strs 

28/6 

|9d 

4 1 

20/- 

16/7% 

British Shoo 

19/10*1 

1 l/7'i 

5 0 

37/3 

25/6 

Burton Group 

27/6 

|-6d 

3 9 

30/1% 

20/3 

C^benhams 

27/3 

+ 1/- 

6 8 

232% 

179 

Calarles Lafayette 

Fr 183 9 

-0 1 


665 

400 

Galenas Prec^os 

%400 


2 9 

46/6 

35/- 

Grutan Ware 

44/6 

+ 1/- 

3 0 

38 

22% 

G T A AP 

$26*1 

+ 1% 

5 0 

59/3 

26/1% 

49/3 

GUS ‘A’ 

54/- 

l-9d 

3 7 

18/- 

House of Freser 

19/3 

F9d 

7 4 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

FrB 2540 

50 

3 5 


9/4*1 

Int, Stores 

10/7*1 

1/- 

5 4 

276 

Kamadt 

D3I6 

V6 

3 2 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

D242 


3 7 

674 

479 

La Redouts 

Fr337 

1 18 

3 2 

375 

299 

La Rinascente 

L3oe 

+7 

2 6 

61/- 

50/9 

Marks A Spancar 

59/- 

-F2/3 

3 2 

335 

251 

Miesukeshi 

Y323 

+ 4 

2 8 

29'»u 

19*11 

MontTOmery W 
Myer Emporium 

$21% 

+2%i 

3 7 

4 30 

2 97 

$A3 22% 

0 09*1 


123 

63 

NMkerman 

D78 

(29 

2 6 

292 

187% 

l4ouvelles Gals 

Fr 193*1 

(•3% 

2 1 

147/6 

80/- 

O K Bazaars ‘A‘ 

95/- 

|2/- 

4 1 

221 

147 9 

Printemps 

Fr 149 8 

0 3 

3 5 

39/- 

fii: 

Provid Clothg 

34/3 

l-9d 

3 6 

74*1 

Seers Roebuck 

$60*4 

I 1% 

2 5 

16/9 

10/3*4 

Tosco Stores 

10/6 

I'ld 

2 6 

21/0*4 

15/9 

United Drapery 

17/4*. 


5 7 

16/9 

13/3 

Weelworch 

13/6*4 

5*4d 

7 4 

109 2 

76 1 

Teutllo*, clothing 
AKZO 

FI 79 4 

r 1 9 

5 I 

50*. 

31% 

Burlington 

138*. 

)2% 

3 6 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpets lncernatlonall6/6 


8 5 

11/0*4 

5/10*1 

Carrington A D 
Coats, nnt 

6/6 

|-7*id 

3 0 

11/9 

8/8*. 

8/8*4 


6 1 

30/3 

29'* 

19/9 

20% 

Courciulds 

20/4'a 

$23*1 

+4*id 

6 8 

Genesco 

1 1% 


8/0*4 

47/6 

5/1% 

Eng Calico 

5/5*1 

1 I'ld 

9 2 

43/6 

Snia Viicesa Priv 

47/- 


3 7 

56 

26 

Stevens. J P 

$29*1 

+3% 

8 ( 

98 

75 

TelJln 

Y80 

-2 

7 5 

(67 

126 

Toray Ind 

YI26 

-3 

6 7 

14/9 

7/9 

West Riding W 

IP 


12 1 

11/3 

7/6 

Woelcombers 

7/9 

-4%d 

5 2 

1(0/6 

68/- 

Tobacco 

Bnt Amer Tob 

106/6 

+4/6 

4 2 

8/4*t 

3/11*4 

Carreras ‘B’ 

4/6 

4 3d 

8 0 

30/3 

13/5*4 

Gallaher 

22/4*1 

t 2/10*1 

8 0 

ie/4'* 

13/5*4 

imperial Tobacc 

14/10% 

+ 3d 

6 2 

32/6 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

18/6 

+ 6d 

1 5 

72 

50*1 

Utillties/ruU* 
Canadian Pacific 

$C52% 

+ % 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y650 

f 7 

7 7 

735 

670 

Chugoku 

Y7J5 

fS 

6 e 

35% 

23 

Cons Edison 

$23% 

1% 

7 5 

2575 

2220 

EBES 

FrB2340 

2 

6 3 

1840 

1632 

Intcraom 

Fr B 1690 

t 10 

6 9 

684 

635 

Kansal Elac P 

Y675 

+9 

7 4 

226 8 

149% 

R WE 

D 161% 

-1% 

5 0 

645 

610 

Tokyo Elec Powar 

Y638 

1 9 

7 8 

95 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y8S 


7 0 

37/6 

23/10*1 

24/6 

Invest trusts 
Alliance Trust 

30/- 

1 7*td 

3 6 

16/9 

13/3 

Atlas Elec 

19/3 


3 9 

18/6 

BET Defd 

15/6 

-6d 

6 0 

17/9 

23/10*1 

919 

British Assets 

12/- 

-Mid 

2 4 

17/6 

Cable A Wireless 

20/10*1 

+ Mid 

3 5 

28/4*1 

19/- 

Foreign A Col 

21/4% 

+6d 

2 7 

23/6 

17/- 

Globe Inv 

19/10*1 

M'ld 

3 6 

21/3 

15/7% 

industrial A Gen 

17/1% 

-4'id 

4 8 

10/6 

6/7'. 

Marcantlle Inv 

8/6*4 

fl'id 

4 7 

246*1 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 213 8 

F3 5 

5 1 

199 

158 9 

Rolinco 

FI. 167 2 

'1 1 7 

1 2 

19/iO'i 

11/6 

Wican Inv 

l4/3%* 

l-2*4d 

2 5 

477 9 

356 9 

Mltcellaneous 

Air Liquids 

Fr 365 10 

|2 10 

2 5 

9/6 

%% 

Allied E P 


3d 

7 1 

32/6 

Wdfiam Baird 

25/- 

I6d 

8 8 

34/6 

20/9 

Bestobeil 

26/3 

l-9d 

5 7 

18/4*1 

13/9 

Bookers 

14/6 

-1 3d 

6 9 

68/- 

4S/6 

British Match 

47^*1 

|4*id 

6 0 

10/- 

8/(% 

British Oxygen 

9/i*4 

l-*id 

6 0 

I5ff 

13/3 

British Ropes 

15/1% 

1 4'id 

5 6 

8/i 

5/9 

Cope Allman 

9/3 

1 6>4d 

9 6 

45/3 

28/6 

Oc La Rue 

32/9 

‘ >/- 

6 8 

56/6 

40/6 


41/3 

)9d 

6 3 

48/3 

30/9 

38/9 

1-9/- 

2 6 

171/3 

95/- 

Hudson's Bay 

133/9 

-3/9 

3 0 

401^ 

43/- 

Inchcape 

SO/- 

+2/9 

4 I 


Prlna. 

High 

1970 

Lew 

Ordinary 

etecks 

Price. 

July 22, 
I9TO 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

22 

165 

113 

C. Iteh 

Y 113 

-7 

5 3 

se 

17 

Tip 

Johnson Mauhey 

M/- 

+ 1/4 

3 0 

7% 

15% 

Llng*Tcmeo*Vought 
Litton Industries 

$12% 

$16% 

+ % 

-% 


595 

412 

Metallgesellschd^ 

D4I5 

-2 

2 1 

114% 

71% 

Minneta MAM 

$80*1 

1-4% 

2 2 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 163 

-2 

4 3 

127/- 

85/9 

Rank Org 'A' 

Sears 'A* 

102/- 

+Ad 

1 2 

20/1% 

16/10% 

'lii. 

6 4 

24/IO*s 

18/6 

Steetley 


|-3d 

5 1 

13/10*1 

11/3 

26/4*1 

Thos Tilling 

13/1% 

5 3 


Turner A Newall 

29/IO»s» 

lO'id 

7 2 

29*1 

Union Carbide 

$36% 

*■ 

5 4 

>v- 

6/4*1 

Wilkinson Swd 

*/6 

+ l'td 

9 6 

499 

381 

OH 

Aquitaine 

Fr4ll 

r20 2 

2 8 

114/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

70/9 

l-3d 

6 0 

Kli 

47/6 

Burmah OH 

up 

1 Id 

6 2 

205*1 

150*1 

Cle Petrolet 

Fr 151 6 

-4 5 

4 1 

27% 

20 

Continental OH 

$22*1 

H% 


11% 

22*1 

Gulf OH 

$26 

12% 

5 8 

48 

36*1 

Mobil OH 

$48 

f2% 

5 0 

1492 

2004 

Petroflna 

FrB 2492 

1 154 

4 0 

29*1 

20 

PhllilBi Pecrefeum 

•27*4 

£19*4 

1 1% 

4 2 

£22% 

£15% 

Royal Dutch 

1 1’. 


5*/J 

Shell Transport 

65/6 

1 1/6 

4 2 

38*1 

Stan OH Calif 

$42% 

4 2% 

2 5 

43% 

35*1 

Scan OH Indiana 

$45*1 

H’i 

S 1 

63 

5Mi 

Scan OH N J 

$58*1 

+ 1% 

6 4 

31% 

24 

Texaeo Inc 

$29*1 

HU 

5 4 

123/9 

95/- 

Gold mines finance 

OFSIT 112/6 


7 8 

74/4*1 

ii'i- 

Anglo-American 

M/] 

-l-7'sd 

2 8 

M.] 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

5T/-» 

' 1/- 

2 2 

58/9 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

ap 

r6d 

2 7 

IBI/3 

136/3 

General Mining 

181/3 

/-‘/3 

4 8 

560/- 

300/- 

iie/1% 

J'burg Cons 

335/- 


2 6 

145/- 

Rand Selection 

122/6 

3 6 

232/6 

170/- 

Union Corpn 

192/6 

t6/3 

2 8 

29*1 

20*4 

Hinea 4 metala 

Alcan Alum 

$C2M4 

1 *s 


3500 

2915 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 3290 

+65 

2 5 

39% 

30*1 

Amer Mat Cllm 

836*1 

f-% 

3 B 

7/3 

4/Ml 

Amal Tin Niger 

4/3 

-I'ld 

6 8 

32 

2&*i 

Anaconda 

$23% 

+% 

3 4 

52/6 

26/6 

CAST 

30/6 


6 S 

ap 

ap 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

54/- 


6 2 

60/6 

I82'i 

38/- 

De Beers Defd 

42/6 


3 B 


Falcon bridge 

K 144 

42 


46*1 

33% 

Inter Nickel 

$38*1 

1 


54*1 

39*1 

Kennecott 

$44*4 


s a 

33A- 

19/9 

Lonrho 

21/- 

i-3d 

4 5 

145/- 

108/- 

Mount Isa 

130/- 


1 8 

135 

90 ( 

Penarroya 

Fr9a 

• 5 9 

2 8 


45/- 

Potgietersrust Plat 

52/6 

$24*4 

■ 1/3 

2 9 

23% 

Reynolds McKals 

1 % 

4 5 

70/6 

44/6 

RTZ 

58/3 

) 1/3 

1 9 

7SI9 

50/- 

Roan Sel Trust 

51/- 

-1/6 

12 6 

197/6 

120/- 

Selection Trust 

132/6 

SI- 

1 4 

1954 

1682 

Union Mmicre 

Fr B 1782 

4 24 

4 8 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

»7/- 

r2/6 

0 2 

«/- 

34/6 

2kmbta. Ang -Am 

37/-* 

6d 

17 0 

1/10% 

5^6 

1/3*4 

42/6 

Plarketions, etc 
Assam Cens'd 

Cons T A Lnds 

IP 

43/6 

6d 

13 8 

32/9 

25/6 

Guthrie 

25/7*1 

4/4*. 

-3d 

II 7 


*1- 

Highinds A Low 


12 4 

10/- 

6/9 

Jolul 

8/9 


6 a 

J/ll 

I/ll 

Plantation HIdgs 

ip 

(-Id 

11 4 


Menay markal indicatan 


Steriing spsni much of tho week below $2 39, weakness 
attnbuiabie to the naitonal dock strike, recovering slightly 
towards midweek but only on technical grounds Em Key 
Eurodollar rates were lower again by i per cent while in 
sterling markote the 7*day inter bank rate was firmer 


Bank Rate 7% (from 15/4/70) 


Deposit rntsM 

7 daft' noc/ce 

Clearing banks 
Discount houses 

5 

5*4 

Local authorities 

7'4-7*a 

3 menihs’ fixed 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

7*4-7% 

8*4-8% 

IntMiienk rate 

7 days' 

7*1 

Traasury bIMa 

3 months' 

6% 

Eurodoflnr deposits 
7 days* notice 

3 months’ 

7*. 

8% 


Cevared arbitrage margins 

(3 mwidif') 


Treasury bills 


iurostariing deposits (in Farit) 

2 dayi' notice 7*« 

3 months' 9'« 

N«w York 

Treasury Mils ft 39 

Certs of daposit 8 25 

Starling Spot race 82 3894 
Forward ditcoum 
(3 monilu’) eenii 

Forward cover (3 monthi') 
Annual Inc cost *’m % 


Investment curren^r. 
Inveccmenc f 24'i% pram 

In favour of 

Lut week % This waek % 

N York 'n N York 'n 


Eurodellar/UK local 
authoriM loans 
■urodollar/Burosterling 


N York l'*a N York ISt 
London '• London 


Uncevorod arbitrage margins (7 deyi’) 

■•redollar/UK local 

authority loans N York *«• London 

lurodoliv/Intorbaak N York N London 


«• 

‘4 









Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotation to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 
to provide them. 


We’re doing some preny remarkable 
thmgs in other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mming. Exploration. Site 
Investigation. Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm walling. Pilmg. Pipe Jackmg. 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the ground we’re just as busy 
building. Schools. Eibranes. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams. Flats. 


Practically anythmg you care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cementation. 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684-6955) 


Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 


“ Tatami » makers 
grow I greener futures 
in our ^ chimneys.” 



The increased height, computerized positioning and dust-catching apparatus in our coke oven stacks 
prevent poliution of rural resources in the 'smallest developing nation on earth.' 


Once upon j limc>, Kurjshiki wjs j quaint and 
curious town set undisturbed oeside the Seto 
Inland Sea Rather like a Japanese Williamsburg 
It was a corner of carefully restored lapanalia, 
cradling greenwillow canals, 19lh century 
granary-style architecture*, and a cache of the 
linesl art collections in Ihe Orient 
In I95S, the first heavy industries began 
moving into Ihe Kurashiki area By the time 
massive reclamation started in '61, pollution 
was already posing threats to Kurashiki's price¬ 
less folk-craft and art 



9|CVt«it fiur Mi,usllim, Workf ivhvn you Como III Ijpjn Sljy 
overflight at a nearby inn Sii on the straw taiami floor Uiiie 
on fresh fish caught from Ihe Inland Sea And wal«h the wind 
(A the Willows of kurashilii 


Worse, Inland Sea fish bc'gan to smell ot oil 
oil deposits acc umulating m their bodies And 
worst, dust and sulfur threatened to extinguish 
a rural industry five centuries old the growing 
ol grass usc-cl for tatami 

lalami IS traditional lapanese flooring flooring 
made from thick, woven rectangles of specially 
processc-d straw Straw which comes from grass 
grown best in Okayama Prc*fec turc The Prefer - 
ture where not only Kurashiki, but also Mizu- 
shima, IS 

Mizushima peninsula is the largest piece of pri¬ 
vately owned land m Japan The tract where 
Kawasaki Steel is building a 12 million metric 
ton works (now in the Jrd of four stages) At 
2,217 acres, larger than the country of Monaco 
And with docks accommodating 110,000 DWT 
carriers, four 2-1,000 cubic-meter blast furnaces, 
and the widest strip mill in Japan, it's a nation 
m miniature 

1970 lust three years since Kawasaki blew in its 
first Mizushima blast, there's 33% industrializa¬ 
tion increase in the district Yet, dust and sul¬ 
fur pollution has dropped to near zero Oil 
build-up in fish has been curbed And Kurashiki 
skies are clear What happened 

Kawasaki Steel'*s what happened Kawasaki's 
Technical Lab people went into close coopera¬ 


tion with government and academic c ire les, de¬ 
voted 6% cjf Mizushima's costs tcj the creation 
and implementation of a pollution control pro¬ 
gram built into the very layout, land-scjpe and 
construction of Ihe mills 

Kawasaki conducted comprehensive data com¬ 
pilations, did years of wind and topography 
tests actual and simulated, and calculated 
findings using their own computer system The 
result IS a work laid out according to accurate 
pollution control recommendations 

It you say, 'Well, that's the least you can expect 
from the steel company with some of the best¬ 
selling steels, the greatest profit ratio and Ihe 
highest growth rate in the world', well, you're 
right 

Besides pioneering combined cargo carriers 
in Japan, expanding our computerization and 
modernizing Chiba, we are using 10% of Chiba's 
expansion budget to incorporate in an overall 
system anti-pollution technology used until 
now only on a small scale 

gfe KAWASAin 

....... steel corporation 

Tokyo Office 1«11a YurakuchOy Chivode*ku, Tokyo 



Very new men 

Mi Barber l\ ihe kiiul of poli¬ 
tical Chancillor Mr Heath 
nerds, but hr could have used 
a little more inimstirial t\peri- 
(lire beforr bt ini' catapulted 
into Britain's major ctoiiomic 
jiixiblems The other ntw men 
need time, too, and so does 
Sir Alec Uouglas-Home to 
lecosei from his jrarliameiitary 
f.iiliirr, page ii What Mr 
Barber's first steps ought to be, 
jiage to 

Inflation, ihaVs ivhai 

The Pcaisem inquiry's report on 
the (locks IS an ill-argued inBa- 
tionar) elocuinent vchich the 
Gosernment, and eseryonc else, 
will tome to legiet The jiiaisc 
lasished on all roncerned is 
based on ignoiance, page li 
i\o ssonelei thi dockers arc 
laughing, page 



A chance of peajce 

M r Rogers’s Middle EiaSt peace 
proposals 'have found tacit 
Russian support and (A'crt 
acceptance by President Na.sscr, 
page 13 How the Israelis have 
argued about what kind of yes 
their icsponsc .should convey, 
page g2 The effects of the 
Arab boycott on Israel's 
economy, page 44 





Change in Muscat 

The ousting of an old ruler 
from a long-neglected Arab 
sultanate leases his son and sup- 
planter ss'ith difficult tasks, but 
may ease sopse of Biitain's 
Arabian problems, page 15 


Take it over 

The signs in Northern Ireland 
arc still disquieting, despite the 
surface calm Mr Maiidhng 
ought to face up to the Iikcii- 
hood that the days of the 
Stormont system arc numbered, 
page 14. 

Tom Paine goes 

■ America’s top space man, who 
has done more than anyone else 
to (interest Europe in joining 
the American programme, has 
resigned just when these effoits 
were beginning to get some¬ 
where, page 43 



The drive-in 

Whatever the motor industry 
•may say, the Britisli still drive 
a smaller proportion of foreign 
cars than any other major motor 
manufacturing country in 
Europe What we do buy, page 
45 


The World 


councils ; Law centres ; Alcoholism 

22 Intematioilal Report: More hope than cymcisni, 
Cuba , Germany , Spain ; Portugal, Albania , 
Morocco , Sudan ; India ; Pakistan , Burma , 
Japan and China , Vietnam 

31 American Survey : Democratic disarray , More 
than talk ; UnReddy kilowatts, Exploswe 
society ; Students' friend ; Lockheed's hara luck ; 
Mad about mercury , Ballets, not bullets 

36 Bruising battle ; Africa, Salamis, The press 
and TV , Silver plate ; George III 


Letters 


Business Brief 40 OECD rtonamics 
Business 43 Tom Paine gvrs 


(inflating together 


43 Tom Paine gves up 

44 The Arab boycott 

4') Car imports ’ Dnve light in 
49 Britain : How many airlines ’ ; Economy ; 
Docks money in militancy ; Motorways, 
Films ; Post office , Bread 
54 International: Trade war all noisy on the 
western front, Trainr, Singapore, Japan; 
South Africa, Ships, Technology, Germany; 

EEC 

(^8 Investment : Thanks, banks, but we have one nr 
two more questions , Western Mining , Corpor¬ 
ate profits; Property bonds , GEC ; Stock 
exchange , The markets 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


O The EiwnomUt Newspaper lad , lamdofi, 1970. 


Intamational subscription service 


OllOllllSl 


Subscription Department, 54 St James's 
Street, London, SW1 Tel O1-9D0 6155 

Please enter a subscription for one year (52 issues). By 
Surface Mail £10 ($24 00) □ Airapeeded to Europe £12 
($28 80) □ Airapeeded to the rest of the world £16 
($38 40) □ 

j I enclose payment of 
I Name 


Address 


Country 


Zip code 


n Chsngt rny address to the above {>laaaa notify us 4 weeks in 
advance and attach your old addraaa cut from your wrapper 
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Industrial Relations 

Sir —I write as a Briton working abroad 
who fervently hopes the country will over¬ 
come Its economic problems and also as one 
having some expenencc of industrial 
relauons in Kenya from whom Britain could, 
'I think, despite the different historical and 
social backgrounds, learn some lessons 
It seems that in reality an absolutely new 
look IS needed going back to the funda¬ 
mentals of democratic government, whose 
yardstick should classically be that govern¬ 
ment should not interfere with the liberty of 
one individual unless that individual's actions 
arc interfering with the liberty of another 
The trade union movement has long ago put 
right the abuse of one human being by 
another which called it into being, to the 
extent that the pendulum has now swung 
the other way and the attitudes which were 
appropriate to the conditions of yesteryear 
are now holding back the progress of the 
whole community, including in many cases 
the unions’ own members. 

Practice and usage have now reached a 
stage that on a de facto basis the employer 
has less liberty than the employee. An 
employee exercises his right to give notice 
under his contract and no one has anything 
to say, but let the reverse happen and all 
hell IS let loose. It 1$ this situation that the 
Government must legislate to change if the 
country is to go forward It is an essential 
prerequisite of progress that industry should 
be able to innovate, change its opera-ions 
and even close down unsuccessful enter- 
pnses if we are to maintain and improve our 
standards of living and competitive position 
in the world To this end it is necessary that 
trade unions should cease to be pemutted 
to be concerned with the number of people 
employed on particular processes. If a new 
machine is invented which requires only one 
man where several were needed before, the 
unions must accept this Of course they 
should continue to be free to negotiate for 
their members to share m the resulting 
higher productivity by way of higher wages 
and better terms, but they must cease to 
involve themselves in seeking to regulate the 
size of an employer’s work force It follows 
there must be a clear code as to what 
redundancy payments should be made and 
how these riiould be shared between the 
employer and the exchequer. As the need 
for change is vital to the health of the 
community as a whole the community as a 
whole has a duty to share in the practical 
compassion for the individual who peedk to 
change his job as part of the price for 
moving the community forward 

This is the main theme, but there are 
other important points. Here in Kenya we 
fanve legislation which forbids strikes in 
e«ential servicea The need for Britain to 


look at this IS heightened by the current 
dock strike 

There are other desirable things, a com¬ 
pulsory secret ballot, acknowledgment that 
unwarranted absence from work constitutes 
voluntary termmation of employment, the 
giving of legal force to trade union con¬ 
tracts and possibly most important of all the 
establishment by law that there diould only 
be one union for each undertaking. I should 
have thought also that participants in 
unofficial strikes should be ineligible for 
social security payments and indeed that 
unofficial strikes should if possible be 
outlawed 

The important thing is that refoim should 
not be regarded as “ clobbering the trade 
unions ’’ but as correcting the basic 
distortion of individual freedom that has 
been permitted to take place Just as 
successive Companies Acts have been used 
to make corporate bodies more accountable 
to the community, thus should the trade 
union legislation be regarded, if our freedom 
before the law is to be preserved, inflation 
curbed and a better standard of living be 
secured for all of us, not least the members 
of the trade unions themselves.—Yours 
faithfully, Colin Campblll 

Nairobi 

Middle East 

Sib —Your editorial on the Middle East 
(July nth) seems somewhat shortsighted in 
berating President Nixon’s and Dr Kis¬ 
singer’s reassertion of the American warning 
in the President’s State of the World mess¬ 
age against the Soviet attempt to dominate 
the Middle East There is nothing new in 
the American position, whereas the establish¬ 
ment of a military base outside territory 
contiguous to the USSR is a new move. If 
the intention of this move is to extend the 
Soviet sphere of influence beyond the Yalta 
limits, the full strategic consequences go 
well beyond the Arab-Israel dispute, as the 
President said 

The United States may well have learned 
the all too easily forgotten lessons of Cuba, 
the Berlin Wall, and Czechoslovakia—the 
irreversibility of a Soviet strategic position 
once established Unlike the European 
powers and even the United States the 
USSR does not withdraw from territorial 
or strategic gams once made—this is the 
nub of the Brezhnev doctrine Cuba remains 
within the Soviet orbit, as does all eastern 
Europe and the Japanese islands gained in 
World War II and the disputed Chinese ter¬ 
ritories Without a positive American 
response now, it is not only tiny Israel but 
also Egypt and the rest of the Arab world 
which run the risk of slipping irreversibly 
under the Soviet sphere of influence.—^Yours 
faithfully, H. J. MacMoolson 

London, NW3 

American Medicine 

Sir —I was rather surprised about many 
Items discussed in your article on health 
services in Amenca (June 27th) because i't 
seemed to be describing a different country 
than the United States 

The description of the American Medical 
Association plan sftms to imply that all 


citizens would receive comprehensive private 
insurance policies, completely paid for by 
federal funds. Actually, the AMA plan 
would provide full federal financing only for 
the lowest-incomc groups. Most middle- 
income and higher-income groups would 
not be affected by it. 

It IS stated that medical care costs have 
risen so fast that the average citizen is 
frightened and that 6.7 per cent of the 
gnp goes for health care but little is 
provided It is true that the average citizen 
may be concerned about the rising medical 
care costs, but in considerable part he 
should not be so concerned because his 
income is also rising in a relatively parallel 
fashion The simple fact is that most people 
like 'to have extra income, but they coniiplain 
bitterly about increased outgo, especially for 
things that do not give them direct pleasure 
I would say that the United States gets a 
great deal out of the considerable .sums that 
it pays for health care Clertainly we have 
excellent health facilities and treatment, and 
we have practically no problems with 
queueing ^ 

It is not true that Medicare and Medicgjd 
by themselves drove health care cimsj 
upward These programmes were only part 
of the story, much of which resulted from 
the general inflationary economy and the 
passage of minimum-vsage legislalioii, which 
greatly increase hospital salaries and costs 
The article states as evidence of poor 
medical care in the United Statr.s that 
mortality is relatively high This is an over¬ 
simplification of the situation because 
mortality is affecteel by many other things 
than medical care, including the basic 
inherited characteristics of the population 
involved For example, women ha\e lower 
mortality than men because of something 
inherent and not because they receive 
better medical care In the .same way, 
Americans may have higher mortality than 
people in other countries because of their 
inherent characteristics and, possibly also, 
because of other factors such as an over¬ 
abundance of food and strenuous urban 
living Moreover, why should one believe 
that mortality in and of itself is the 
supreme criterion of good health and 
desirable living Is it not better to live a 
vigorous, challenging, constructive I'l'fc of 
trying to achieve the utmost from our God- 
given abilities than to muddle along at a 
slow vegctablc-llke pace > 

I might mention that I was chief actuary 
of the S<x:ial Security Administration from 
1947 until a few months ago, and that 1 am 
currently professor of actuarial science at 
Temple University—Yours faithfully. 

Stiver Spring, Maryland Robfrt J Myers 

Ulster 

Sir —Although I have every sympathy with 
the view expressed by Mr Gerald C. 
McNamara (Leuers, July i8th], I think it 
may be relevant 'to indicate that if he, as 
a Catholic, did return to the south he might 
not find the employment, 'the housing, the 
contraceptives or the social security pay¬ 
ments which he found in the north —Yours 
faithfully, R. Ellis 

London, W8 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



Caribbean 


Th« International Planned Parenthood Federation (Western 
Hemiapliere Region) is eeeking a Programme Coordinator 
for the Caribbean area where family planning programmes 
supported by the IPPF are at dHfarant atagea of develop- 
mant. The mgramme Coordinator will have the task of 
building communicationB between the various family planning 
agencies, both private and official, working in the area, 
developing communications between the IPPF aasisted 
programmes and our Regional Office in New York; 
encouraging the growth of iww programmes and assisting 
the development of well established programmes. 

Candidates should be citizens of Commonwealth Countries 
in the Caribbean area. A University degree in the aocial 
sciences and excellent command of spoken and written 
English are essential 

This challenging post will require previous experience of 
health or social development programmes, organising ability, 
energy, mature judgment and enthusiastic appreciation of 
the vital contribution family planning can make to the raising 
of living standards. 

The Programme Coordinator will be based either in New 
York or in the Caribbean, depending on negotiation. Salary 
according to age and expenance, but not less than 
USS12.000 and other benefits. Apply in wrhing giving foil 
curriculum vitae plus two referees to the Office Manager, 
[PPF 18/20 Lower Regent Street, London, SW1. 


Executive Director 


A holding company is to be formed to direct 
and co-ordinate the activties of a number of 
trading companies, and a Director is required 
to act as the principal executive accountable 
to the Board. 

All the subsidiaries are engaged in the trading 
of natural commodities and cover the principal 
producing areas of the United Kingdom They 
have a total turnover m excess of £20 million 
and employ some 500 people They operate a 
large haulage fleet, warehouses and 
processing plants. 

The initial task is to improve profitability 
through the rationalisation of activities 
Subsequently plans for progressive growth 
will need to be developed and implemented 
Capital availability is not restricted 
Candidates should be men of proven business 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


CJA 


MANAGINe DIRECTOR 


CENTRAL LONDON 


£7.500-£10,000 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY FIRM — 
SUBSIDIARY OF A FAST EXPANDING U.K. 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS GROUP 

This is a pioneer appointment calling for candidates 
aged 34-50 with a record of successful Senior 
Management in the Civil Service, Industry or Con¬ 
sultancy Recent experience in the development and 
implementation of advanced management systems 
IS desirable The successful candidate will be 
required rapidly to build up the Company team His 
brief will be to negotiate and win contracts worth 
upwards of £500,(XX), to provide a management 
consultancy service, and to supervise large scale 
computer projects The ability to communicate m a 
confident and diplomatic manner at client Group 
Board level is essential. Salary negotiable £7,500- 
£10,000—equity participation plus car. Applications 
in strict confidence, under reference C3052/E, to the 
Managing Director 

Campbaii-Johnston Associatas (Management Recruitmant 
Consultants) Ltd., 35 New Broad Street. London, EC2. 
Tel: 01-588 3588. 


£7,000 p.a. plus 


ability, able to direct an organisation 
through a period of change and with extensive 
knowledge and experience of the financial 
and administrative procedures necessary in 
effective industrial management. A man 
in his forties would be preferred but age 
would not be considered a limiting factor 
for a candidate of particularly suitable skill 
and experience Total emoluments are 
negotiable above £7,000 p.a. A car will be 
provided together with other benefits 
appropriate to the position. 

Please write stating age. current salary and 
how you meet our Client's requirements, 
quoting reference ED12999IE on both 
envelope and letter No information will be 
disclosed to our Client without permission. 


Urwick, Orr& Partners Limited 


Personnel Selection Division 
2 Caxton Street. London SW.1 










Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
board! You get East Africa's 
traditional, warm, friendly 
hospitality from the moment 
you enter our aircraft, that’s why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets. 'Jambo' is the 


climb trees, elephants have right 
of way and hippo wander on 
the golf course (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints.) Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 


7 pm from London (Heathrow) 
Airport (Terminal No 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flight 
on Friday at 10.30 pm. 

Tell your travel agent or 
travel manager to make sure 
you fly East African. 


friendly greeting of East Africa 
Once you are m East Africa 
we can fly you to 27 mam 
business centres; from Mombasa 


big-game fishing You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels. 

East Africa is our business. 


EASTAFRUMIII 

Memathnal Airline of Africa 


to Arusha, Jmja to Zanzibar. 

if you've a little time to spare 
we'll show you where lions 


and we know it best. We can fly 
you there by Super VCI0 Jambo 
Jet; departures every night at 


29 New Bond Street, 
London W1. 

Telephone: 01 -493 8973. 
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PROPERTY 

CITY LIVERY COMPANY 

REQUIRE 

Investments in the City of London 
up to £500^000 

INSTITUTIONAL CLIENTS 

URGENTLY REQUIRE 

Office Buildings in London and 
Provincial Cities up to £4^000,000 

Prime Industrial Investment up to 
£500,000 in Growth Area 

Multiple Shop Investment up to 

£ 200,000 

Short Leaseholds in London Area up 
to £200,000 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6. ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
01-493 8222 Telex 2S341 
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THE NEW AGE OF BRITISH STEEL 



This is Germany’s biggest industrial showcase 
and it’s made from British Steel! 


Why? *The qualify of BSCs material and its coating 
met our rigid specifications exactly!' 

WALTER HUTMACHER, Chief Executive, German Fair 4 Exhibitions Company, 



I'.xhibitDJii Hall No I at (lie Hanover I'air—the 
largest hall at one of the world’s major industrial 
exhibitions -is clad wilb i.t,(joo stjuaie metres of 
use’s C'olorcoat sheet In the laee of fierce inter¬ 
national competition ( oloicoat came out on top 
because, simpiv, it is the best maieiial of its kind. 

(.olorcoat IS pie-pamted galvanised steel sheet 
and It’s created a revolution in industrialised build¬ 
ing. It totally eliminates on-site painting, is available 
in a wide range ot attractive colours and profiles, 
and has a maintenance-free life of 15 years! 

Colorcoat is available in long, easily-handled 
sheets—at Hanover, a team of eight men were put¬ 
ting it up at a maximum 600 square metres a day. 

What’s more, BSti delivered the full 165 tons of 
Colorcoat, from South Wales to Hanover, right on 
to the site. On time The Walter Hutmachers of 
this world appreciate that. 

British Steel Corporation 


riu' 
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The very new men 


The new Govcmmenl really docs look new now. Mr 
Tony Barber himself, though he .sat in Sir Alee Douglas- 
Home’s cabinet foi a yi-ar, would have piofited from more 
ministeiial experience before going to the Treasury. Mr 
(icoffiev Rippon knows the ropes and ought to do a good 
lob in Brii.ssels, but lie is hardly known to the British 
public Mr John Davies gets the Ministry of Technology 
after only a month in the House of Commons. Such is the 
political gap left by Iain Macleod Air Heath has reason 
to he hopeful of all three appointments, but it would 
be prudent to expect that although some people leani 
to swim bv jumping in at the deep end, others drown 
If there is a failure Mr Heath may be inclined to give 
the man the benefit of the doubt too long because he 
had to bi rushed into the job Fate is certainly not 
giving the Covenimenl an easy start. 

Mr Barber fills the bill for the Chancellor Mr Heatli 
needs Mr .Maudling would have been unacceptable in 
parts of the City, and although Sir Keith Joseph would 
fiave bi-eii approved of tln*re, Mr Heath needs a political 
mind at the top of the cabinet There arc those who 
think Mr Barber a lightweight and he came off badly 
against Mr Jenkins in their clash over the trade figures 
last autumn. But it is wrong to judge a man on one 
blunder at question-time, especially if he has learned 
from It Mr Barlxrr is certainly a combative political 
animal after all, he was out to win a by-election or 
two when he went for the trade figures. He is admired 
by the same middle class, middle brow northern business¬ 
men who admired Iain Macleod, although he docs not 
have Macleod’s liberal record 

Mr Barber has always been close to Mr Heath, which 
IS why he got the job of party chairman in time to plan, 
and mount, the election campaign. He is not exactly Mr 
Heath's political twin, but it is hard to imagine him in 
No 11 Downing Street evei falling out with the man next 
door. This will do no harni in a Government which has still 
to settle down. Mr Barber is certainly committed to the 
broad economic strategy that Mr Heath and Macleod 
agreed on He will seek out other advice than the Trea¬ 


sury’s, indeed the lesson he learned from the last Conserva¬ 
tive government was that its ministers became too much 
like civil servants themselves. But there must remain a 
question-mark against him And he, having had a hard 
election, having had to bone up about Europe in a hurry 
(his .second speech m Brussels, which he pieparcd himself, 
was a marked improvement on his first) and now having to 
master the economy and inflationary stagnation and dock 
.settlements (.see pages 10-12) and the rest, may even agree 
with it. 

Mr Rippon has earned himself a reputation as a right 
winger by his membership of the Monday Club, but so 
able and ambitious a man is not likely to be confused 
by Its wilder nostrums. He has always been a pro- 
European, from way back when it was the reverse of 
fashionable in Tory' quarters and whips took note of 
such potential troublemakers. He will know as well as 
anyone how to persuade the right wmg of the Conservative 
party to accept British entry, and the prosptxt of a running 
debate with Air Enoch Powell is one that need not worry 
him. Reputations are made that way It looks a shrewd 
apfiointment. 

Air Davies has leaped into the cabinet over a lot of 
heads, and he is bound thereby to be judged the most 
critically of the three by his own party, let alone by sus¬ 
picious outsiders like the trade unions The irony that 
he has done a Frank Cousins at Mr Cousins’s own ministry 
has escaped no one. Air Davies will be a good adminis¬ 
trator and his detached knowledge of industry, m this or 
any other government, is a major asset. What he will 
make of parliamentary life or of the cabinet after the oil 
business and the Confederation of Bntish Industry is 
another matter altogether. It is encouraging that he really 
wanted to be in politics, and he burned his boats (and spent 
some time trying to find a seat) to do so. He is more 
likely to .study the ways of the Commons and adjust 
to them than Air Cousins ever troubled to do. But he, 
like Air Barber, will need time. 

It is Air Heath himself who now has the responsibility 
of giving his Government a visible .style and .self-confidence. 






lO 

To be the reverse of Mr Wilson is not the only technique 
in the world. For there is a problem. He has k)St Macleod, 
Quintin Hogg is back in the Lords, Mr Powell is in the 
shadows, Mr Maudling is likely (see page 14) to become 
increasingly caught up in Northern Ireland. There is an 
embarrassing lack of experience in the real political in¬ 
fighting. This has been unhappily emphasised by Sir 
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Alec’s evident difficulties in the debate on South African 
arms. It was not a fatal disaster : Sir Alec has a survival 
capability that other men might envy, but the episode has 
probably reduced his political usefulness for some time to 
come. It can be repaired, and needs to be repaired, 
at the party conference in October. A government that is 
patently new must be at pains not to look raw. 



Brief for Barber 


What the new Chancellor should determine to do, even if his 
civil servants omit to tell him 


The, new Chancellor lias inherited a glum economic 
situation, which uigently needs to be taken by the scruff 
of the neck ; and one of the doubts about the elevated 
Mr Barber is frankly whether scruffs of the neck are 
things that he is going to be instinctively keen to take hold 
of. The key fact that he should keep in the forefront of his 
mind is that Britain’s <-conomic record in the past 10 
or 15 years has been worse than that of any other 
major industrial country, despite exceptionally favourable 
trading conditions for a manufacturing country like ours. 
One part of the reason for failure is that the internal 
advice tendered to successive Chancellors by Treasury 
civil sen'ants has consistently been slightly mi.stalien ; and 
Ml Barber should remember this eyery time a Treasury 
mandarin puts an apparently conyincing brief on his 
de.sk. Another pait of the rea.son for failure has been a 
periodic lack of courage and determination by British 
political ministers themselves. 

There are three special requirements for economic policy 
in Britain now In the first and most important field, Mr 
Barber’s ta.sk has unhappily been made more difficult by 
the failure of the Government’s determination during his 
first week in the Treasiiry. Britain’s principal economic 
need today is to put .1 stop to the black rum of average 
annual wage increases of 10 per cent, at a time when 
national pmduction is not increasing at all. That cycle 
of inflation has now been given a serious exit a twist by 
Mr Robert Carr’s endorsi-mcnt of a grossly inflationary 
settlement of the national dock stnke (.sec below). Probably 
Iain Macleod himself would not have dared on this first 
occasion to make a cabinet issue out of the mishandling 
of this affair But one of the reasons for optimism about 
the Goi'ernmcnt up to July 20th was the trust that 
Macleod, who once before rejected the idea of an 
inflationary court of inquiry into the Ixmclon bus stnke 
of 1958, was likely to fight this battle some time. Mr 
Barber needs to do the same, and the doubts that have 
been expres.sed about him frankly make it necessary that 
he should act all the earlier. This Ls not a battle in which 
he will get great help from the Treasury civil servants, 
because they are used to regarding conciliation as the 
province of Mr Carr’s departmental civil servants, with 
whom It would be bad Whitehall form to interfere. 
It IS a matter on which Mr Barber must determine to 
stand up and be counted on his own when next any of his 
colleagues try to conciliate a trade union with a Pearson- 


type handout, so that the unknown Chancellor can show 
the world that he is indeed the senior economic minister 
under the crown. 

The second requirement for the new Chancellor is that 
he should keep tight control over the money supply. 
Indeed, it is probable that his main target in macro- 
economic policy should be to restrict the growth in money 
supply to about 6 per cent per annum. The commonsense 
argument for this is that all other industrial countries in 
the past 15 years have put relatively more emphasis 

on control of the money supply than Britain, and relatively 
less on ever higher taxes ; since those other countries have 
consistently done better than Britain, it is logical to move 
just a little in the direction of their policies 

Once again, there are polite demarcationist rea.sons why 
the Trea-siiry civ'il servants will not be of great help in 
urging Mr Barber along this road. The way in which 

money supply has to lie contiolled is by the Bank of 

England making .sufficient net .sales of government securities 
to the public, in order to mop up spare cash in the public’s 
hands Many of the technicians in the Treasury regard 
this as a nasty order to give to other public servants like 
the Bank’s staff, because it will involve them in annoying 
friends in the gilt-edged market and all that kind of thing. 
In addition, .so long as wage inflation continues at its 
present rate, Mr Baibcr will hear two other opposing 
arguments, often put forward simultaneously one that 
such a policy of restricting money supply might work 
too well, and the other that it cannot be made to 
work at all. 

The first argument Ls that if the annual increase in 
money supply is suddenly rc.stricted to 6 per cent, just 
after many employers have conceded wage rises for the 
year ahead of over 10 per cent, there is going to be a 
liquidity crises right across industry ; there is obviously 
.some frightening .strength in this argument at the present 
time. The .second argument is that, since the continuing 10 
per cent wage inflation is now likely to lead to at least 
7 per cent price inflation this year, and since holders of 
fixed intere.st securities may reasonably sc-ek about a 5 
per cent real return on top of current price, inflation, 
holders of fixed interest securities may well try to sell 
them down until they have an interest yield of about 
12 per cent. If at the same time government securities 
are solely of a fixed interest type, and if the government 
broker is trying strenuously to sell them in order to 


restrain money supply, then this confluence of two sellers’ 
markets could “ destroy the gilt-edged market.” 

There are several side-comments that could be made 
here, including yet another labouring by The Economist to 
yet another Chancellor of an idea that seems to us 
increasingly obvious—namely, that conditions on the 
London market in the last third of this twentieth century 
demand that the Government should start to raise some 
of its finance on equity instead of fixed interest terms 
(by floating a secunty that would pay an annual dividend 
which could be committed to rise in line with money 
gross national product). But the main comment to make 
is even more obvious. It is certainly going to be difficult 
to control money supply, and to bring any other anU- 
inflationary policy into play, until wage inflation is stopped 
by a total reversal of the policy of conciliatory inflation 
into which Mr Carr has this week launched himself. 
Undoubtedly, that reversal is the first priority. 

If wage inflation i.s slowed by resistance to strikes, 
and if money supply is then held down to an annual 
expansion of only about 6 per cent, the third requirement 
of policy for Mr Barber would be one that he should 
enjoy. Once he had fulfilled these first two requirements 
of policy, it would be right for the new Chancellor to 
make cjuite large reductions in taxation. Bccau.se Britain 
has relied m the past 15 years so little on monetary restraint, 
and .so heavily on tax increases, it now has what North 
Americans would call an excessive “ budget .surplus at the 


point of full employment.” In other words, if the country 
were producing at full capacity, and if inflation 
wtis down to an “ acceptable ” 2 or 3 per cent or less 
a year, the surplus revenue yielded by present taxes would 
be more than enough to make it po.ssible to pursue a 
monetary policy that kept down the growth in money 
supply to anything that the Chancellor could reasonably 
want Not surpri.singly, in orthodox Keynesian terms, this 
period of excessive budget surplus at the point of full 
employment also coincides with a situation in which 
Britain is not producing at full capacity, and in which 
industrial investment is flagging. I^e Conservatives are 
quite right to say that, once cost inflation and monetary' 
inflation aie brought under control, the scope for cuts in 
taxation is large. The cuts should start with corporation 
lax, income tax and surtax. But they cannot start, and the 
British economy cannot begin to grow again, .so long as 
this demand reflation would be piled on top of unprece¬ 
dented cost push inflation It is the conciliators in the 
cabinet who aie now blocking the road forward to any 
national exonomic progre.ss. Their argument is apparently 
that It IS necessarv not to have a fight with trade union 
leaders just before Mr Carr introduces his reforming 
Industrial Relations Bill. If so, he had better introduce the 
reform (juickK The country cannot afford for long to 
sacrifice all hope of economic growth because reckless 
inflation has to be pu.shed as propitiatory meat down Mr 
Jack Jones’s maw 


I inflation out of court 

.. 1 


Report 



The Pearson inquiry's inflationary settlement of the dock strike is a 
major national setback, and the praise being lavished on all 
concerned is utterly unearned 


Very great damage has been done to the British economy 
by the Government’s acceptance of the lamentable report 
of Lord Pearson’s court of inquiry. Most people in Britain 
have welcomed with relief w'hat television, radio and news¬ 
paper headlines again called the ” good news ” that the 
dock strike had been s<-tlled on these terms, but good news 
IS the last description that should be used. Almost eveiy- 
thing in the Pearson report (Cinnd 4429) Ls a clas.sic 
demonstration of what is wiong with the British K.stablish- 
ment’s economic non-thinking 111 this age of our country’s 
inflationary stagnation. Lord Pearson’s inquiry has been 
cffusivelv praised for rushing out this 29-pagc document in 
the lecord time of ten days after appointment. In fact, 
however, 25 of the pages consisted cither of a reprinting of 
documents that had been published before or a bare 
summary of the evidence put before it (w'hich any compe¬ 
tent company secretary could have compiled in ten 
mmutes). Only four pages relate to the court’s conclusions 
These conclusions started with some terse sentences, 
which, innocents might as.sume, demolished the docken;’ 
claim ; 

We think it is relevant to bear m mind the total remunera¬ 
tion of the dockworkers With average eariung.s of over 
£35 per week cliey are by no means underpaid in compari¬ 
son with other wt'rkers, tlie average earnings for all 
industries being under £25. In the period of four years 


from January, iqbO, the dockworkers' average earning'' 
rose by nearlv ",7 jici lent, wiieieas tlie aveiage ii'>e was 
undei 2b pei i ent, and the rise in tlie (.ost of livMig was 
about 22 per tent .\s the Devlin .Stage 2 agreements are 
concluded and lonie into ojieration there will be substantial 
furtliei increases in dockworkeis' eainings 
The court also recognised that it is " not a true description 
and highly misleading ” for the dockers to pretend that 
the minimum time rate, in which they have been claiming 
an increase of 80 per cent, is in any way a minimum dailv 
wage for the poorest workers. This minimum time rate i.s 
just “ one of several factors used in calculating dock- 
workers’ earnings” ; if all the usual consequences weio 
allowed to flow' from a risi' m it, said the report, “ the 
resulting addition to the industry’s wage bill would be 
excessively large. Wo think also that by reason of the 
inflationary effect there could be damage to the national 
economy ” Having said this, the court duly went on to 
recommend just such an inflationary effect that will do 
obvious damage to the national economy 

It did this with three .sentences that will long deserve a 
drshonoured place in any thesaurus of the phrases by which 
so many British wage conciliators have so often run away 
from reality, into a cover so transparent that it should 
make any girl dancer in Oh, Calcutta ' feel at home l^tiok 
at the sentences w'hich have been considered so cogent that 



they have made this Conservative Government surrender 
to Its first strike ; 

Neverthele,>«, there is the inadequacy of the iniiVimuni time 
rate, considered by itself apart from other factors It is a 
manifest defect in the present wage structure, and it coukJ 
rise to a sense of grievance and discontent. That seems to 
‘lie vs^hat has happened in this case and we tth'ink some 
remedial action is i al'led for. 

Tile method of inflation chostm is to take the suteablc 
additions to the wage bill which had already, and unwisely, 
been offered by the employers ; and to add three lollipops 
to them. One is sensible The employers had already offered 
to give a minimum daily £4 to dockers who could find 
less than two hours’ work on any particular day, but under 
their system any docker who had worked only one hour 
in normal time would find himself working the first hour 
of overtime for free (so, of course, he would exercise his 
undoubted right to .scarper). The court is quite right to say 
that anybody getting the £4 daily nunimum should be 
paid extra foi overtime woiking. But the other two addi¬ 
tions that the court has impo.sed are . 

(1) That workers .should get minimum overtime rates of 
j 'js an hour on weekdays and 16s an hour for any Satur¬ 
day or Sunday working , these aie both about 45 pci cent 
alxjvc existing overtime minima. Moreover, these minimum 
premia will in fact swell by something like the .same amount 
the additional premia that the majoiity of workers get for 
overtime working, however much the court pretends that 
they w'on’t 

(2) That the extra fid an hour (or £i a week) of 
■ modernisation pa^-ments ” already offered by the 
employers, except to dockers who will be getting that extra 
()d undei other schemes anyway, should be offered acioss 
ihe hoaid, so that dockets who arc getting it already should 
enjoy it twice over. 

The couit says that these increases should be regarded 
as " providing interim relief pending the introduction " of 
more productive methods of dock working , imd agree 
that “ fill the good of the industry and the nation as a 
whole " the process of modernisation “ should l>e actively 
pursued and nothing should be done to hinder it.” But, 
of course, this report itself pioposes a lot to hinder it. One 
of the battles about modernisation schemes is that docker® 
demand moie and more exorbitimt definitions of when 
overtime payments should start It is already agreed that 
London dockers should get overtime payments after onlv 
a i hour working week , and the incentive to make more 
modernisation schemes uneconomic by further raising these 
demands is now ob\'iously increased. And a bad joke is 
madi- of payments called a modeniisation bonus when a 
court of inquiry recommends that they should be paid to 
e\'erybod\ across the board. 

“ As to the cost of carrying out the recommendatioas,” 
says the report, “ we are unable, in view of the complica¬ 
tions, to make anv precise estimate.” The compilers of a 
icport. which will have serious and deleterious effects on 
the national economy, thereby come clo.se to admitting 
that they do not know what they arc talking about. But, 
gathering courage, they go on to a.sscrl that “ a rough 
estimate, the best that we can make, is that as matters 
now stand,' that is to say, until the Dcvlm .stage 2 agree¬ 
ments arc brought into operation, the cost is likely to be 
in the region of 7 per cent of the wage bill or slightly less,” 


Even if this were true, tfic recommendation of a national 
wage increase of nearly 7 per cent, in an industry paid well 
above the national average despite the fact that it is still 
ridiculously overmanned, and at a time when national 
production is standing still, would be a grave public dis¬ 
service. But, in fact, the employers’ original offer was 
already estimated to add 7 per cent to the wage bill, if one 
makes realistic assessments for spin-off ^ects ; and 
everybody agrees that the Pearson recommendations, with 
their new and whopping 45 per cent increase in minimum 
overtime payments, put a lot more on top. The report’s 
modest calculation of its own cost can best be described 
m the terms that it uses to castigate the notion that the 
minimum time rate is in any way a minimum actual wage. 
It “ is not a true description and is highly misleadmg.” 
One of the assumptions behind the figure of under 7 per 
cent is apparently that the average increase in dockers’ 
earnings will be only £2 los a week above their present 
average of nearly £36 ; in reality, £2 los a week is more 
likely to be the minimum increase secured by nearly everv 
docker before the end of the year. Another assumption is 
that the total dock wage bill of £79 million a year will 
rise by only £5^ million after this settlement , that will 
.soon be shown to have been too optimistic 

Yet on Monday the employers duly accepted the Pearson 
recommendations, while regretting that they would cost 
still more money. Mr Robert Carr, the Secretary for 
Employment, should have said that he rejected this report 
with contumely. Instead, he thanked Lord Pearson for 
producing these inflationary pmposals .so quickly. The 
dockers’ delegates met on Wednesday, after two weeks of 
a strike that had had far less serious effects on everyday 
living than the pc.ssimists had forecast. They decided to 
call off the national strike. But now that there has been 
this clear indication that strikes and threats of strikes pay 
dividends under the Conservative administration, there will 
be a lot more unofficial trouble in the docks and clsewhcie 
than there would have been if this strike had been 
determinedly fought, and there will also be a lot more 
inflation across the nation. 

There can be no recovery in Britain’s fortunes until the 
majority of infonncd public opinion reali.scs how indcfcn- 
.«iblc this report from the Pearson court Ls. At the moment, 
only a desperately small minority realises it. That is why 
Britain remains in nearly permanent economic crisis. 
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Last hope for the Middle East 

President Nasser and Mrs Meir could find this is the last time 
that America and Russia are both on the side of peace—if they 
really are now 



The Middle East is nearer to peace than it was a week 
ago This is not saying much. It is still possible that 
the Amcrican-Russian ettort to get talks started, for it 
seems to have developed into something of a joint effort, 
may fail even in its initial purpose. But if the Russians 
keep up their pressure on Egypt, and the Americans on 
Israel (and to both the pressure is accompanied by sub¬ 
stantial assurances of help should things go wrong), the 
likely result is a limited cease-fire and the resumption 
of Mr Jarring’s mission. It is a far cry from this point 
to peace. The odds are probably on the talks starting , 
they arc certainly against the talks succeeding. But if 
one wailed for the moment when .success looked likely, 
one might wait foi ever—or until a small war had grown 
into a big one. 

The timing could be good. The war has reached a 
.stage m which the twi> main combatants, Lsrael and 
Egypt, both badl> need peace yet can both bargain from 
strength. I'his has not previously been so. If Israel had 
been more aleit to the coming dangers, and if the United 
States had ilonc then \%hat it i.s doing now, peace might 
have been snatched in the early days after the 1967 war 
when all the .stiength was on Israel's .side. That chance 
was mis.sed, and the Egyptians steeled themselves to face 
the .situation rather than to tiy to get out of it From 
then on jxisitions liaidened all round. The Egyptians, 
detemiined to letrieve their position in the Arab world, 
had to prove that they were not a mtserable military 
failure The Isiaeli.s, f.ated by a war .situation, became 
increasinglv consciou.s of the ad\’antage.s of the new 
frontiers. The Palestinians, Altering the scene as a new 
major factor, (|ui(.kened the pace imd complicated the 
issues. While the military balance was .still overwhelmingly 
on Israel'.s side, the Egyptians were not willing to bargain 
fmm a position of weakness that they hoped would change, 
and the Israelis saw no overiiding reason to bargain at all. 

Russia’s decision early this year to commit it-self more 
directlv to Egypt’s defence broke the stalemate It ’was 
not known then, and is still today not known for sure, 
whether a tiue peaci* for the area figures in Russia’s 
designs Thi’re are convincing political and economic 
arguments why it should not. But Rus.sia’s more direct 
involvement in the w'ar produced its own momentum. 
It raised the possibility of a head-on confrontation with 
the United States, and this alarmed not only the Ilnited 
.States but Rus.sia too. Both superjxiwcrs suddenly had 
more urgent rea.son than before to calm the situation 
down. And if the only way of calming the situation is 
to end it, this is arguably what the Ru.s.sians may now want. 

The Americans and the Russians want to end the war, 
if they both do, mainly because of their fear of what 
might happen. The Egyptians and Israelis want to end 
the war mainly because of what is happening. In the 
fighting acros.s the Suez canal both countries are suffering 
heavy losses, relative to their populations. In neither coun¬ 


try is the prospect of continuing wai facctl with anything 
but depression. Calculations of what this wai may bring 
next are cumfoiting to neitlier side Egyptians in the Suez 
canal zone arc daily reminded of the sujiciioiity of Israel’s 
air force. But this superiority has now to be weighed 
against the new skills and weaponry that Russia is inject¬ 
ing into Egypt. The balance looks closer than it has yet 
been. In theory, at lca.st, the Egyptians are no longer too 
weak to bargain, the [.sraelis no longer tcxi strong And 
both want peace. 

This IS their common ground, though neither cxiuntry 
will believe it of the otlier. Such hope.s a.s there arc 
for a settlement have to re.st on Egypt’s and Israel’s desire 
for peace, Rusiaa's <uid America’s fear of war. The 
hopes are as slender a.s the conditions and qualifications 
are legion. But theie tan be no hope at all unle.s.'i die 
Israelis and the Egyptians c;m be u.shered to the sepiurate 
bargaining tables that the Secretary of .State, Mr Rogers, 
has laid out for them. 

President Nas-ser has accepted the invitation. He 
announced hi.s acccpt.ince in as downbeat a way as he 
could in his speech on July 2;jrd, but in a cjuestion and 
answer .session at the Arab Socialist llnion congress the 
following day he emphasised that it was without re.scrva- 
tions. He made a number ol points. First, that he had no 
hope of the jilan working but that it was worth iry'ing 
anyhow .Second, that he was doing nothing new , Mr 
Rogeis's jiroposals about the basts of talks did nut go 
beyond what Egypt had already agreed to by accepting 
the .Security Uouncil lesolutioii of Notember, 1967. Third, 
that Ins acceptance was a diplomatic trump , nobody 
loiild now argue that it was Egypt, not I.siael, that 
lefused to take the first step towards a .seitlenient Fourth, 
that lif considered the American initiative a belated 
.inswer to his public plea to President Nixon on Mav ist 
tins, jx-ihaps, would be his answer to the geneial assump¬ 
tion that he was forced into acceptance by the Russians. 
Hi- tould have no argument with Mi Rogers’s suggestion 
of a ecas<‘-firc for a preliminary pieriocl of three months, 
sinie this is in accoid with a proposal that he him.self 
jnit forward .stime weeks ago. 

President Nasser was correct in saving that Mr Rogers 
proposed nothing that was not already contained in 
the Security Council resolution But the difference between 
nieiely reaflirming Egypt's acceptance of the lesolutioii 
.ind accepting Mr Rogers’s carefullv spelt out statement 
that the purpose of negotiations is to reach " a just and 
lasting peace ” has been driven home by reactions in 
the Arab camp. The Palestinian Rescsiaiice Movement 
IS openly and angrily critical, so much so that the Egyptians 
have shut down the two Palestinian radio stations in Cairo 
The Iraqi government has sided with the Palestinians , 
one very pertinent question now is how far the Iraqi 
troops in Jordan may bt* used to support the Palestinian 
guerrillas against King Hussein, who followed President 
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Nasser in accepting the American proposals. 

The Egyptians, whether or not under Russian urging, 
have in fact done what outsiders have been urging on 
them : they have drawn a clear distinction between their 
aims and those of the Palestinian militants. The 
Palestinian aim is the lic|uidation of the I.sracli state 
and its replacement by an Ar.ib-Jewi.sh Palestine Egypt’s 
aim Ls lsr4iers withdrawal from all the territory taken in 
the 11)67 war, and a just settlement for the Palestinian 
refugce.s If agreement can bi‘ reached on these two 
points (and both pose immense, perhaps insurmountable, 
problems), Egypt has declared tts readiness to live at 
peace with the I.sracli .state. 

Peace could not be even thought alxiui until this 
distinction w.as made 1 he risk foi President Nasser is 
that if the peace initiative fails, as he h.as .said he expects 
It to fail, h< has made- waging wiir more difficult for 
hims»-lf The allied .Arab fiont wa.s already weak , by high¬ 
lighting the conflict in aims he has weakened it further, 
lincpiestionably he knew in adsance th.it thus would 
be the conse(|uence And this, ratliei than the explanations 
with which he gainished Ins accepttuice, might be studied 
by the Israelis as evidence that he is acting in gocxl 
faith The exercise* is provin,t> too costK to the Arab 
cau.se to be wiitten oft as a tactical (Jloy—though it 
was this as well 

.And .IS t.iciics It worked well. 'I he Ist.ulis have made 
no .secret of the .spot President N.Lsser’s acceptance pul 
them in Mrs Meir had alic-adv rc-jec tc-d the idea of 
a limited ce.'isc'-fire , it is .ilso believed tli.it .she tried 
to comes a more sweeping re)ection to the .Americans, 
but was persuaded by thc‘m to svait for the Egyptians 
to .inswcT first. Now it is impossible for Israel to .say no 
the cpiestion is how hedged with resc'rvations its ses will be 
Tck) mans reservations, and the w'hole plan may fall 
through One of the loopholes President Nas.ser allowed 
himself w.xs his statement that if Israel’s re[>ly c.irned 
reserv.ition.s, a new situation would be created. 

Isr.iel’s problems are manifest fsome are discussed on 
page •2'2) 'I'hete are worries about w'hat .sinister use might 
lie made of the ce;c.se-fire fworric.s th.at I'.gvpt shatesl, 
and how a rea.se-rne can woik when not .all the .Arabs 
aie committed to obseive it. The Egyptians clearly think, 
perhaps wiongly, that they and the Russians together 


can induce the Syrians to behave ; the Iraqis and 
Palestinians are in a dilTcrent category. These are immedi¬ 
ate military worries. A more fundamental concern is 
that the Israelis do not like the wording of the Rogers 
proposal any more than they liked the wording of the 
original Security Council resolution , while neither speaks 
of “ total ” withdrawal, their references to withdrawal 
certainly imply that most, if not all, the territory should 
be returned. 

President Nasser has had the courage to draw a line 
through the Arab world. It would be a welcome sign 
if Mrs Mcir were now to diaw a line through her cabinet 
by getting iid of tho.se Galial ministers who urge the 
retention of all the occupied teinlory, and have been 
know'll to urge expansion into new territory'. A broadly 
national Isnich government is u.'ieful in war, but so wa.s 
an allied Arab front. Neither is so useful in the context 
of a .serious effort to change war to pc.icr 

Israel h.is delayed giving its leplv while it .seeks fresh 
.'issuranccTs of support from the Imiled .States There Ls 
every reason W'hy these .xssurancc's should be both sincere 
and lavish Th<*re is a world of difference between an 
.American policy that sets out to mainl.un Israeli air 
.superiority while Esracl sits on Arab lerntoiy, and a policy 
that .vts out to assure Israel that it w'lll be protected if 
It withdraws or, as a first sta,ge, talks about withdrawal. 
.Selling Phantoms to a larger Israel w.'ls not conducive to 
peace , unbreakable military guarantees to a .smaller Israel 
would lie 

If the present peace efIoiTs fail, there ls a rc<xl risk that 
the Arab-lsraeli conflict may .sink beyond ro.scue into an 
e.ist-west tussle Eor the moment there is evidence that 
both America and Rus.sia arc trying for a .settlement. 
The moinciii may not come again So while it ls .sensible 
to recognise that the chances of Israel and Egypt com- 
promi.sing on substantive issues are not good, there is 
real urgency to get them to (he point of talking. And 
once, or if. the talking starts, pressures, ideas, guarantees 
from outside must continue to force their way in It u.sed 
to be argued that left to themselves the Arabs and Israelis 
could .settle everything. This ls hard to substantiate. In 
the same spirit it was argued that outsiders had merely 
made things w'or.s<*. Perhajjs they had But perhaps they 
are now the only ones who can make things better. 



The losing battle in Ulster 

Mr Maudling, and the rest of Britain, may have to accept that Ulster 
cannot solve its problems, and that the Stormont system must be wound up 


The House of Commons is going to get more thrown at it 
from Ireland than the two CS gas bombs that landed 
there a week a,go. For, however unwelcome the ihou.ght is 
to both the Government and the Opposition, what is 
happening in Northern Ireland now is hastening the day 
w'hen Ulster may land in Westminster’s lap for good. This 
LS not what Mr Heath or Mr Wilson wants to know, any 
more than the rc.st of Britain wants to know about Ulster 
anyway. The Orange marches passed off quietly on July 
13th under the army’s guns. There has been no J>ig 


disturbance for weeks past. And now the army and the 
police have persuaded the Stormont government to ban all 
further marches this year, including the Apprentice Boys’ 
march in Londonderry which was a prime cau.se of the 
noting there last August. Banning the marches was what 
all good liberals wanted, and the authorities hope they can 
dLs.suadc the Protestant extremists from kicking up too 
much of a row over it. So, the Home Secretary apart, why 
should anyone worry ? 

The truth is that two things arc happening in Ulster 


that are deeply discouraging. The first is the increasing 
polarisation of the two communities. There are liberal, 
public-spirited people who are still trying, in politics and 
at work, to make no difference between Protestant and 
Catholic. Yet there are now many more than there were 
who do not care to cross communal boundaries. They 
have accepted that 50 years have been brushed aside, 
and that Northern Irclimd is back where it was when 
it was first set up. Some younger people have made up 
their minds to leave altc^ether. But most have no option 
but to wait behind the communal defences which they 
were brought up to rely on in extremity. The British 
army is going to have to be in strengfth in Ulster for 
very many years, and is going to have to be impartial 
and patient and well-behaved against every sort of provo¬ 
cation for all those years, before ordinary men and women 
come to think again about dismantling those old defences. 
Even middle-class Ulster is further off than ever from 
returning to the kind of normality it had just two years ago. 

The second thing that is happening is that the Unionist 
government at Stonnont is losing control of its own party 
m the country. The evidence has been building up for 
months. There have been the PaBlcyite election successes. 
There has been the Paisleyite browbeating of official 
Unionists. There have been the Orange order’s warnings 
to the remaining liberals at Stormont. There has been the 
steady pushmg of Paisleyite or ncar-Paisleyite activists into 
Unionist constituency associations. The Stormont govern¬ 
ment and its civil servants have done their best to stand up 
against this Major Chichcster-Clark, doing a duty he 
cannot enjoy, appeals for reason and sense. Mr Brian 
Faulkner and Mr Roy Bradford use their talents to give 
the impression that an effective government exists. But the 
ministers know in their hearts that there is less and less 
hope of their government ever being re-elected. Their very 
authority is in question 

The banning of the marches for the rest of this year, 
together with the tussles that are likely to take place if the 
Orange militants do not comply, is another alienation of 
what has come to look like a liberal government from its 
visibly illiberal electorate. Major Chichcster-Clark knows 
he cannot go back on the reforms dictated by the Wilson 
government. Local couneik will have to be cleaned up ; 
the police must remain unarmed ; the B-men can never 
be allowed to return. There is no point ar which the 
Chichesler-Clark government can hope to satisfy those 
whose, political aim is to return to Protestant domination. 
But that IS what the people who are taking over the con¬ 
stituencies want. It is still conceivable that the next election 


in Ulster would not return an outright Paisleyite majority, 
so that a government under Mr William Craig or Mr 
Harry West might come into being. It has, indeed, been 
Mr Craig’s belief that he would be the last stop in 
Northern Ireland before a Paisley takeover. But any such 
government would be in thrall to the Orangemen, and its 
credibility in No 10 Downing Street, let alone its accep¬ 
tance among Catholics, would be minimal. 

But that election is sdll some years away. No 011c ai 
Westminster wants to worry about it. After all, sometliing 
may turn up. It will, however, be more prudent to start 
worrymg now. Something may turn up ail right; it may be 
another round of communal rioting or it may be that the 
sane Mr Jack Lynch and his advisers will not be able to 
keep the lid on m Dublin. It is less likely that something 
positively good will turn up. And if, at the end, the 
probability is of a government at Stormont with which no 
British government couM be happy, what is the value, 
beyond temporary convenience, of going on with the 
Stormont system Stonnont served a purpose once But 
the reality now is that the British parliament has willed the 
end in Northern Ireland and, sooner or later, the British 
parliament is unlikely to have anyone but itself to provide 
the means. It is British troops who arc m Ukter now, it is 
British subsidies which are going to UktePs industnes, and 
it is the will of the Briti^ House of Commons almost 
alone that su.stains the Stormont government. 

If the present, dLSconcerting slide continues in Northern 
Ireland it will be wise for Mr Maudlmg and the Govern¬ 
ment to make preparations for this kind of constitutional 
change. It is one thmg building up a staff in the Home 
Office ; it is another to have a con.sensus on what to do 
and how to do it. The aim probably ought to be to put 
Northern Ireland on a basis as close to what a little more 
devolution (after all, that is Con.servative policy) would 
give Scotland That would mean the Stormont parliament 
remained in a consultative capacity, expressing both 
Piotestant luicl Catholic views , this w'ould avoid the 
embarrassment of total abolition It would also mean that 
the able Northern Ireland civil service would continue, 
simply doing its present job for a new master. This sort 
of arrangement lix>ks right for Ulster, and least wrong for 
Westminster It might be better to put it through when 
things seem quiet on the surface, rather than do it in a 
hurry when a crisk has begun Llnfortunately, it is probably 
too much to expect any British government, Tory or 
Labour, to admit that it is already more enmeshed m 
Ireland than it ever dreamed of being. But those CS bombs 
may have helped a little to make reality plain. 



The sultan goes at last 

Muscat and Oman's change of ruler was long overdue, but other 
difficult changes will still have to be made there soon 


The most that the Foreign Office allowed itself, on 
hearing the news of the deposition of Said bin Taimur 
as sultan of Muscat and Oman, was an audible sigh 
of relief. For London to claim any credit for the deed, 
Which had long been urged on the British Government 


by all the Persian Gulf states, would deeply embarrass 
Said’s son, Qabus, who has now taken the leadership 
of his countiy mto his own hands. So officially the 
record will stand that Said wa.s overthrown by his own 
bodyguards led by his son, and that the British Government 


and the British seconded officers v/ho command the sultan’s 
armed forces had no inkling of what was afoot. 

What exactly happened within the palace compound on 
the night of July 23rd is not clear, but by the time 
an army unit arrived on the scene to restore order Qabus 
and his men were, conveniently, already in control of his 
father’s palace. The old sultan, who got winged in the 
fracas, was hurried away with four of his slaVes and put on 
an RAF plane for emergency medical treatment in Bahrain. 
Two days later, when he was safely in a hospital in 
England, the Foreign Office let out the news of the coup. 

The removal of the 60-year-old sultan after a reign of 
38 years, however it was engineered, came none too soon 
Over the past six months the situation in the country 
had seriously deteriorated and the sultan himself, shut 
off from all contact with his people in his psilace at 
.Salalah, had been showing him.self less willing than ever 
to modernise his administration, liberalise his rule or agree 
to implement development plans A foretaste of what was 
in store came on June I2lh when a band of men, 
probably trained in Iraq and armed with modem weapons, 
carried out a w-ell-organtsed attack on a garrison of his 
forces at Izki. This and other recent incidents in the 
interior were more alarming to the sultanate’s neighbours 
than the rebellion in the south-western Dhofar provmce, 
which IS geographically isolated from the Truaal States. 


The new sultan faces a difficult and dangerous task. 
To open up his countr>' after decades of complete isolation 
to outside influences and to allow it to take its rightful 
place in the Arab world, as he has already promised to 
do, invites exploitation both by political troublemakers 
and by people anxious to make quick fortunes as develop¬ 
ment plans proceed. And Qabus is not obviously 
equipped to cope with the complexities ahead. Although 
he received part of his education in this country, went 
through Sandhurst and spent a year with a British 
regiment, he has been a virtual prisoner of his father since 
his return and has not been allowed to take any part 
in the running of the country. He does not know his 
people and they do not know him. His first step must 
be to rectify this, and he has already made the sensible 
decision to go to Muscat and meet tribal leaders there. 

His second step sliould be quietly to pension off the 
elderly—and mostly British—officios who so loyally 
carried out his father's orders, and to form a government 
from Omanis. This will not be ca.sy. It is by no means 
certain that Qabus's uncle. Tank bin Taimur, who fled 
the country almost ten years ago and w'ho for a long 
time envisaged himself as a potential prime mintster under 
his nephew’s titular leadership, will now agree to return 
If he does he will have a measure of support in the 
country, particularly among the merchant class ; but the 
strongest tribal leaders may not welcome a man who, 
in their eyes, is now more European than Omani. 

Nor can Qabus and Tarik any longer count on the 
allegiance olqmhny of the educated and exiled Omanis 
who have, jltamt their lessons in Baghdad or at the 
Lumumbii^ (university in Mo.scow. In the view of these 
men the domination of the ruling family should now 
be ended, and they would be no use to a dynasty whose 


days they see as numbered. Sewne more moderate exiles 
will certainly return, and on these Qabus should base 
his administration. But the sultanate comprises a number 
of tribes who have only been held together by a tough 
ruler and his use of his armed forces. Qabus must above 
all come to terms with the tribal leaders who exercise their 
own rule over large tracts of the country. 

The rebellion in Dhofar is another problem that 
Qabus will have to tackle. His father had only one 
.solution—to use force. Said had recently agreed to 
increase his army from three to four battalions, and 
he envisaged an offensive next year to suppress the rebels. 
But if Qabus is to improve the condition of his people 
he will have to spend his revenues on them rather than 
on a costly military campaign with doubtful prospects 
and on buying tribal allegiances in Dhofar. 

Leaders of the non-marxist Dhofar Liberation Front 
have already promised a “ positive attitude ” to Qabus’s 
new government, and one alternative would be for him 
to take their representatives into his administration in 
the hope that this would isolate the rebels who are 
supported by the revolutionary government of South 
Yemen. The other way to deal with the problem is to 
exclude the Dhofar province from the sultanate and let 
it go Its own way. This would mean relinquishing 
potential oil finds, and it might end with South Yemeni 
forces, with their Russian and Chinese arms, moving 
right up to the truncated sultanate’s new frontier. 

For Britain the change in Muscat should ease the 
problem, which the British Government has realised to be 
a thorny one, of formulating a coherent ptilicy towards 
the Gulf as a whole. Sultan Said had no contacts with 
his neighbours and recently rejected advances from Kmg 
Fcisal of Saudi Arabia. At this stage it is unlikely that 
Qabus will be able to do much more than confer with 
the Gulf rulers and open his frontiers for trade. But the 
way has now been opened up for closer local co-operation 
in both development and defence. It is no doubt a 
coincidence that Sir William Luce, formerly a governor 
of Aden and an influential Resident in Bahrain, has been 
appointed as Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s personal roving 
representative for Gulf affairs at this particular moment 
He knows the sultanate well and on more than one 
occasion crossed .swords with the ex-sultan as he tried to 
persuade him to change his ways. He will have some 
valuable ideas for Sultan Qabus. 

But in the long run it will serve both the sultanate 
and Britain better if the ties between the two countries 
can l>c loosened. The agreement of 1958, which gave 
the RAF the right to use the island of Masirah and the 
airfield at Salalah as staging posts, also tied Britain to 
supplying the officers for ffie sultan’s air and ground 
forces Masirah will remain a necessary staging post, 
but the price of having British seconded officers fighting the 
sultan’s internal wars for him was too high. A different 
arrangement should be made, for the sultanate is now 
in a financial position to hire officers on contract. Nor is 
there any reason why they should all come from this 
country. It will be a welcome relief when the sultanate 
enters into diplomatic relations with other countries and 
when any future ills that may beset it cannot all be laid 
at Britain’s door. 



BRITAIN 


Parkhurst : a suitable place for 
treatment ? 


The riot at PaiMiurst prison last OctcA>er 
was nasty, brutish, but also—mercifully— 
short. With considerable courage, prison 
officers broke through the barricades 
about too prisoners had erected, and 
behind which they were holding the 
seven officers who had theoretically been 
in charge, and restored order in little 
over an hour. But at a price. Thirty- 
five officers, and a8 prisoners, were 
injured, some quite severely. 

In his summing up this week of the 
trial of nine prisoners up before him on 
charges arising from the riot, Mr Justice 
Bean said that one did not have to look 
at broken not sticks to decide that exces¬ 
sive use was made of them that evening 
by members of the prison staff The judge 
was careful to point out that he was not 
carrying out an inquiry into conditions 
at Parkhurst. And the result of the nine- 
week trial, that seven out of the nine 
accused were found guilty on charges 
ranging from riotous assembly to assault 
(although none was found guilty of 
attempted murder or encouragement to 
murder), should not be brushed aside 
because of Mr Justice Bean’s strictures 
on the resentment that had been allowed 
to build up within Parkhurst. Neverthe¬ 
less, as much for the officers’ sake as for 
the prisoners, not all the disturbing evi¬ 
dence that has come out of the Parkhurst 
trial should be disregarded. Mr Bean 
(who was, however, understandably 
somewhat irritated to learn of card- 
playing in the dock during h;s summing- 
up) certainly did not do so. 

Parkhurst prison contains a large 
number of top security prisoners. None 
was in fact involved in the riot, but their 
presence undoubtedly must affect the 
atmosphere. Prison officers at Parkhurst 
are, genuinely, guards Add to this Park- 
hurst’s structural deficiencies, and it is 
not hard to see how the necessary courage 
could degenerate into brutality, how 
resentment among prisoners would be 
disregarded as inevitable rather than 
avoided. The descriptions of prison 


punishments that caused Mr Justice Bean 
such concern are all too believable, the 
behaviour of prison officers all too under¬ 
standable. They were not dealing with 
minor offenders in open prisons. All the 
more reason, then, why they should have 
the organisation, the control and the help 
so that brutality is not condoned or 
excused as the inevitable consequence of 
a difficult job. 

Some of the problems at Parkhurst 
are common to the whole prison service. 
In 1969 over lo per cent more men— 
and 13 per cent more women—were con¬ 
victed of indictable offences than in 1968 
The prison population is now rising at 
a rate of about 500 a month The present 
building programme, by which 15 more 
prisons are to be built at a cost ^ £60 
million, appeared barely adequate when 
forecasts suggested that numbers would 
rise by 1,000 a year. Baroness Wootton’.s 
committee on “ non-custodial forms of 
treatment,” which could reduce the over¬ 
crowdings, is likely to report within a 
couple of months. This week the National 
Association of Probation Officers has 
suggested that the courts should lie able 
to impose a “ hostel order ” for people 
who are convicted of relatively minor 
offences and .who are likely to come 
before the courts again unless something 
IS done The present solution to this 
problem, suspended sentences, is not 
entirely successful , magistrates find its 
framework too rigid, and there is a 
depressingly high reconviction rate 
Combined with hostel orders and an ex¬ 
panded probation service—whose 
burdens bave been increasing rapidly 
over the past few years, not least 
because of the introduction of parole— 
such sentences might work rather better. 

The minor criminals, first offenders 
and inadequates who could 'be dealt with 
in this way are rather different from the 
inmates of Parkhurst. But any reduction 
in overcrowding in prisons is a benefit 
that would svoii its way right through 
the service. The Tory manifesto laid 



Baan: soma paopla wara hstanmg 


great emphasis on the prison building 
programriie. But a second, emergency, 
programme would be both astronomi¬ 
cally expensive and could hardly produce 
the places fast enough Prison officers 
have a difficult job and they are over¬ 
burdened by the disadvantages of 
overcrowded prisons. Bullying, resent¬ 
ment and riots find in these sorts of 
conditions fertile ground 

Education expenditure _ 

They'd better think 
it out again . . . 

Last year, education made a much- 
publicised leap up the public expenditure 
ladder, overtaking defence to claim the 
largest slice of public money expended 
on any government programme except 
social security. In real terms, education 
expenditure had been growing at around 
6 per cent a year Last winter, the 
Labour government published a white 
paper suggesting a future growth of 
under 4 per cent a year. Mr Macleod 
made two very important comments 
One was that education expenditure had 
climbed, and should climb, at a rate 
above that for public expenditure as a 
whole. Many people supposed that the 
education department would therefore 
be spared the Tory axe. The other was 
that he did not see how either party’s 
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Dynamic, international and 
progressive: 

AEG-TELEFUNKEN Group 
1969 



Dm million 

1968 1969 

-)-% 

Sales* 

5.852 

7.533 

-1-29 

Orders 

received* 

6.306 

8.219 

-f30 

Personnel 

(Doc. 31) 146.400 164.300 

+ 12 

New investment in 
Fixed assets 286 

531 

■f 86 

Research & development 
expenditure 434 510 

-1-18 

Share capital 

510 

539 


Dividend 

78 

86 


DM dividend per each 
DM 50 share 8 

8 



*incl Added Value Tax 



The following is a summary of the consolidated balance sheet for the years 1968 and 1969 


Aseats 

Dec 31. 

1969 

Dec 31. 

1968 

UabUitiea 

Dec 31. 

1969 

Dec 31. 

1968 


DM m. 

% 

DM m 

% 


DM m 

% 

DM m 

% 

Fixed assets 

994 

22 

826 

23 

Issued share capital 

589 

12 

510 

14 

Financial assets 

478 

11 

341 

10 

Reserves (inci 





Fixed and financial 





undistributed profit) 

699 

15 

581 

16 

assets 

1.472 

33 

1 167 

33 

Minority interests 

26 

1 

13 

1 

Differences arising 





Shareholders' equity 

1,264 

28 

1,104 

31 

on consolidation 

118 

3 

43 

1 

Liabilities long-term. 

1,060 

24 

816 

23 

Stocks 

941 

21 

602 

17 

medium & 





Debtors 

1,644 

37 

1,353 

38 

short term 

2.053 

46 

1.582 

44 

Liquid assets 

288 

6 

415 

1 1 

Total liabilities 

3.113 

70 

2.398 

67 

Current assets 

2,873 

64 

2.370 

66 

Distributable net profit 

86 

2 

78 

2 

Balance sheet total 

4.463 

100 

3.580 

100 

Balance Sheet total 

4.463 

100 

3,580 

100 


The annual meeting of AEG-TELEFUNKEN for 1969 approved a dividend of DM 8 — 

BERLIN and FRANKFURT (Main), 

July 1970 


ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITXTS-GESELLSCHAFT 
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education policy could be cairied out 
on the amount of money suggested in 
the white paper. Very many people 
therefore supposed that under the Tories 
education ex^nditure would increase by 
somewhat over 4 per cent a year. This 
week’s rumours that the Treasury is 
mulling over cuts reckoned to amount 
to £100 million a year came as a rude 
shodc. 

But the question for some time, for 
any government, has been not whefther 
to make economies in the education 
budget, but how. The factors that led to 
an average growth rate of 6 per cent 
were not ephemeral or temporary. More 
children stay pa*; leaving age (which is 
in any case being raised). More want 
further education and are qualified for 
It. During this decade, demographic 
trends will add their own extra pressure 
to increasing demand. Any government 
that does not fancy a 6 per ceiilt growth 
rate, or wants to do more than simply 
preserve the existing pattern, must look 
for economies. 

The difficulty is that any straight¬ 
forward cults tend to be the unkindest 
of them all. A slow-down in the rate of 

? ;rowth still tends to mean a real cut 
rom which real people really suffer. 
When the last gwemment tried to 
restrict education expenditure, on the 
whole it loft the donkey work to local 
aisthonities, who cut a few discretionary 
grants here, did not replace a few 
teachers in special wmooU there, 
scrapped a few adult education classes 
somewhere else. Easy central govern¬ 
ment cuts tend to follow the same awk¬ 
ward pattern. The last government raised 
the price of school meals ; this is one 
that this government is said to be con¬ 
sidering. Other possibles are apparently 
charges for nursery, education, libraries. 


BMTAIN 

economic^ in. school ti!ium>art (rather a 
non4tai«v„ ihis.^ itwx^tl be fiendishly 
difiioult to .trim). Tories had made 
rude noises about itm Umveraity, 

but with cQUnee tiue to s^rt this winter 
they are not going to ^rasp the nettle'- 
and abolish it. Restricting its numbers 
of students would be die worst jposidde, 
uneconomic, compromise; out it 
remains bo seen how great demand is 
after the first flush of enthusiasm. . 

Some of these rumoured cuts look 
depressin^ly niggardly. 'For example, 
any restnction of free nunery MdKxMing 
-would be actively hannful, although 
expansion is badly needed and financing 
it a rear! problem. There are other, less 
straightforward economies dial could be 
made. The case for a continued reduc¬ 
tion in class sizes, so dear to teachns, 
is not proven. There is a crying need to 
reduce the number of differemt estabUsh- 
ments educating 16 to 18-year-olds. The 
whole system of finance for univei*ties 
needs overhauling (the report, pidilished 
last week, of the Public Accounts Com- 
mitbee, which for the first time was 
investigating university accounts, reveals 
a certain unworldliness among both 
university administrators and members 
of the University Grants Gommiotee). 
In a country with high taxation (and 
joint assessment) there os not an enor¬ 
mous amount to be gained from replac¬ 
ing grants by loans for Students, unless 
repayment is made so punhively strict 
as to be a positive deterrent to a univer¬ 
sity education. But there is a good deal 
to be gained from making fidW use of 
university buildings, teachers and equip¬ 
ment. And of course (though this tends 
to be left out of calculatlions’of the rate 
of grow>th of expenditure) there is a lot 
to be gained from rerfsiting expensive 
demands for across-itheJjoarcl increases 
in teachers’ pay. 

Breath tesU 


Well over the 80 


There is a firm reminder that the 1967 
Road Safety Act is rather nx>re water- 
bighit than die series of somewhat 
unmeritotfous acqUitta'b last winter made 
it appear in the Home Office’s, statistics 
of motoring offences, published on Wed¬ 
nesday. OonvictiDns in 1969 were 
roughly 95 per cent up on thoM for 
1968, the firat full year of the breath 
test. In all, 96,399 people in England 
and Wales were conv&ct^ for drunken 
driving. Most importandy, the ratio of 
those against whom the diaim was with¬ 
drawn or dismissed to those found gUilty 
by magpstiates (who handle the vast 
majority of drunken driving cases) was 
very Mtde higgler than that tor. motoring 


>9 

offences as a Viholet' Both ‘IMe (juite 
in^nessive; for • afl mt^riag off'ences 
tried by magistrates, 94 jir ceatet liucme 
cha^d virere found guilty in' 1969; while 
tor drunken driving offences the p|x>por- 
tion was 93 per cent. (Motorists, like 
{werybody ebe, appear to have a better 
chance baore a jury at quarter sessions ; 
but this is partly illusory, in that those up 
on mfinor charges tend ito opt for trial 
by jury only if they are are rather more 
oertatn they have a good case.) 

These statistics stUl tell fui infinitely 
depressing tale, whlkh is fepeafod by 
the iXMv steadily rising monthly road 
ancident fieures. Of those caught by 
the breathuyser, well over half had over 
150 miUigiaimineB of alcohol in too mdlh- 
litres of blood. The limit prescribed 
by the act is 80. Those maniaos had 
had a good deal more than one too 
many for the road. 


City councils _ 

Everybody's 

business 


No MP has to live in his constituency. 
But, at present, any candidate for 
election to a local authority has to live 
within its boundaries to be eKgiUe. The 
1969 Representation of the Iraople Act 
abolidied both the business vote and the 
property qualification tor election for 
local elections (except for the City of 
London, where it would have reduced 
voters and potential candidates to a mere 
handfu 0 . The Tories took great excep¬ 
tion to this. Almost more than the 
abolition of the business vote (which 
had obviously operated in their favour) 
they objected to what in some cities 
almost amounted to a clean sweep of 
their counciQors. For last Ring’s local 
elections, local Tory organisations were 
kept busy hunting for new candidates. 
So It is hardly surprising Chat the new 
Government has taken the first c^por- 
tunky to switch the 'law back again. 

The Tories have not replaced the 
business vote. But those awning or 
tenanting property in a city wifi, under 
a bill just published, which they hope to 
pop throu^ ParUa/ment after the recess, 
be able to stand agiaiin tor Lot oouncii. So, 
to keep it ail quite foiir—and inciden- 
tafiy m line with the recommendation of 
the Maud cximmittee on the manage¬ 
ment of local authorities—wiHl anyone 
whose main placo of woilt is within die 
dw. So all thotji commuters will be 
able to fight their way back on to city 
councilt even if now, like non-resident 
MI^, they won’t actually be able to 
help vote themselves in. 


THE WORLD 


International Report 


More hope than cynicism 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 


With all 'the ifs and buts hedging Israel’s 
attitude towards the American peace 
initiative, this has lieen one of the most 
ciheerfufl weeks Israel lias known for 
many months. Although fiy Thursday the 
government had not put the final var¬ 
nish on I'ts acceptance in principle, or 
announced its conditions, nobody 
doulited that the answer would have to 
lie some sort of yes. Cynicism fights with 
hope, and for once hope is winning. 

An Israeli Arab, the veteran corre¬ 
spondent of a leading Hebrew news- 
papier, was taking bets of one month's 
salary that within five months there 
would be a Middle East [>eaoe, that 
Israel wou'ld be back liehind its pre-June 
1967 frontiers, and that there would be 
Israeli consuls in Arab capitals There 
were plenty of people ready 'to take him 
on. Informed and official opinion is 
highly .sceptical of President Nasser’s 
good faith People speak of a trap, but 
many of them go on to say thalt I'sraeil 
should walk into this trap with its eyes 
open lo as to test Nasser’s true inten¬ 
tions finally and conclusively. If his 
peace talk is sincere then, they say, the 
story will end happily. If not, he will 
he caught in his own trap 

Israel’s reply will reflect its many 
uncertainties. Much of the urgent discus¬ 
sions lietween Washington and Jerusalem 
this week were about the 'military imbal¬ 
ance between Israel and the Arabs 
backed by the Soviet Union, and what 
the Uni't^ States would do to rectify it 
if 'the Rogers initiative should be still- 
'liorn .Another subject of concern is the 
manner in which the cease-fire will be 
supervised. Israel .has no faith whatever 
in the UnituglTfotions. its institutions, its 
secretary-aefi iW t fitness of its 

observers cease-fire from 

lieing used to extena-RU'Ssian support 
along Egypt’s forward lines. Extensive 
dickering is also expected over the date 
on which the cease-fire will commence 
and both sides are likely to try to 
improve their positions in .the meantime. 


Then there is the danger that 'the 
terrorists will make a mockery of the 
cease-fire. President Nasser’s move in 
shutting down the two Palestinian radio 
stations m Cairo is 'taken here as an 
important demonstration that Arab 
governmen'ts can sit on the terrorists if 
they wa'nt to. Finally Israel will insist 
that 'though Mr Jarring’s immediate task 
may be to organise the cease-fire, he must 
simultaneously get peace contacts 
started 

The Israeli cabinet’s delay in announc¬ 
ing its decision to accept the plan in 
principle 'is not primarily due to internal 
conltroverey : the Gahal ministers are not 
all of one mind, and if dissenting minis¬ 
ters want to walk out Mrs Meir is 
unlikely to try to stop them The leisure- 
Imess reflects Israel’s determination to 
see how much more can be 'raised from 
the Americans in the way of assU'iances, 
after Mr Nixon's very .satisfactory 


Cuba _ 

Not by faith alone 


One thing that can .lie said in favour of 
Dr Castro is that he is not frightened 
of self-criticism. On Sunday, he stood 
up in front of a crowd of 150,000 in 
Havana’s Plaza de la Revoluciun and 
talked for a characteristic 3I hours 
about Cuba’s economic crisis. It was an 
a.<ton!ishing performance. He spoke of 
blunders and breakdowns in most sectors 
of the economy and admitted that the 
people had been overcome by lethargy 
and disillusionment He blamed the 
malaise on his own mlistakes and on 
the party bureaucracy. “ The problem 
IS the responsibility of the leadership and 
mine in partfi'cubir.” He even offered to 
step down if the people wanted it. 

Sombre and hangdog as he may have 
seemed. Dr Castro was not seriously 



Dayan talla it lika it is 


message to Mrs Meir on July 24tli 
In military circles, however, th<f 
differences are sharper A'n import^ygH 
group in the army ■fears that after t^ 
cease-fire the Egyptians, with massive 
Soviet assistance, will attempt to cross 
the canal and thus make a large scale 
conflagration unavoidable. But the final 
decision rests with the |xiliticians not the 
army. Mr Moshe Da^an, whose public 
appearances these days are few and far 
between, made a point of going before 
a Tel Aviv audience on (Tue^ay to 
point out that though Israel is strong 
enough to fend off dictates from outside 
It cannot do without allies altogether 


offering to retire, and he warned his 
audience that a new caudillo could not 
help them. But it is very likely that 
some of the eminent heads about him 
are going to fall. Two cabinet ministers 
were axed a fortnight ago—one of them, 
Sr Francisco Pardon, the man in charge 
of the sugar industry, as an almost 
inevitable casualty of the disappioint- 
ment of this year’s sugar harvest. Now 
Dr Castro is talking about reshaping the 
administration and throw'ing out “ those 
who have spent themselves.” His speech 
seems to foreshadow a radical change 
in the style of government in Cuba. 
Dr Castro may now be convinced that 
the time has come to ease out the party 
hacks and replace them with skilled 
technocrats like his new minister for 
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Castro does a mea culpa 


education, Major Castilla Mas 

There was a double occasion fahe 
Sunday speech It was the sevcntith 
anniversary of the attack on the in- 
cada barracks that got the revolon 
going SIX years Ijeifore Hatista was ?r- 
ehrown It was also a chance to lelete 
the end of the longest sugar h»st 
in Cuban history. The Cubans re 
given rum, roast pig, and music to ice 
up for all the holidays and little luxf. 
they have missed since Dr Castro stad 
moving his “volunteer brigades’’ o 
the canefields nearly a year ago 
Dr Castro said little about the revs 
tion, and even less about his gratit; 
to armed guerrillas in other parts 
Latin Amerii a—although rebel dele 
tions from Brazil, Uruguay, and Boh 
were in the audience waiting for a si; 

He said that he had found it easier 
win a war than to solve the problems 
development And he used the haunti 
rhetoric he is so good at . We a 
flesh and blood, fragile, unbelievab 
so. ...” 

It was the harvest that caused tf 
most heart searching. Dr Castro set h 
goal of a lo million ton sugar cro ungenerously called .Cr (“ worms ”) 
back in 1964 After five years of saggin m Havana—the 6oo,r so business- 
production, he determined last year t men and professional have taken 
close -the gap by a great leap forward refuge in what _ Dr > styles “the 
a tremendous effort of mass mobili.sa dolce vita of Miami 1 the rigours 
tion Foreign experts were convincecof hfe in Cuba. Theysent a whole 

from the rtart that Cuba could noteducated elite whosices are lost 
produce 10 million tons this year Butto Cuba The ill-traiihn'icians and 
Dr Castro brought his country closer toengineers who are to spend as 
that target than most of them expected.much time in manuair as at their 
The crop was aitout 8^ million tons, aarOfessions cannot xpected to 
new record, and more than enough-eplace them ovemloldiers and 
sugar to fill Cuba’s quotas in Europe larty men have step everywhere 
and in the communist countries And it 3 run factories and inc workers, 
was achieved in the face of bad rams. Dr Castro waited ce for a few 


mechanical failures, ind what Dr Castro 
was describing eaiiilr this year as an 
attempt at “ sabotagi.” 

But the sugar crqp was brought in at 
a heavy cost. It too more than twice 
as long for Dr Casto’s workers to cut 
84 million tons of ane over the past 
year as it took for Batista’s seasonal 
labourers to cut 74 td'hon tons in 1^52. 
And many more rm went out into 
the canefidlds—a cossal wastage of 
manpower that tore udents from their 
faculties, engineers fm their factories, 
and soldiers from tlir barracks. The 
cost of the sugar hacst seems to have 
been stagnation or done in most other 
industries : the milk siply was down by 
25 per cent, cemet production was 
down by 23 per centlehveries of ferti¬ 
lisers and sted ingotwere down, and 
consumer and .servK industries were 
hard-hit by the inive diversion of 
manpower floods pil up at the docks 
waiting for delivery.ane-cudters went 
out to the fields in ss without soles, 
because the shoe facies were slowed 
down Iry the shortagf falxiur as well 
as by an absentee r, well above the 
damning national aage of 15 per 
cent Every sector ole economy was 
damaged by 'lack of tiport 

What lias gone wr< in Cuba ^ The 
standard of living ly is probably 
worse than it has " been People 
queue for almost erhing, and the 
shojjs of Havana areong the worst- 
stocked in the worlOhere has been 
far too 'little atteni given to the 
material iiicenti\"es tltiakc men want 
to work and make l work harder, 
and this is essentially to Dr Castro’s 
utopian conviction ti labour force 
can function on a c of national 
purpose alone Hussian advisers 
have lieen urging hir some time to 
make more consunioods available 
and to install a systeinroper rewards 
for la'lxiur. He now sito lie thinking 
more along these lines 

Then there ha.s bee whole ciip- 
phng prUblem of pooining, lack of 
integrated research of qualified 
administrators I'hts irtly a result 
of the departure ose who arc 


laments after he finished his speech. 
Then he came up with something alto¬ 
gether^^ different. “ We have Che’s 
hands.” The crowd roared its approval. 
It seems that Sr Antonio Aiguedas, the 
Bolivian minister who defected to Cuba, 
has presented h'is hosts with the hands 
and the death-mask of Che Guevara. It 
was a timely gift. There’s nothing like 
a new relic to revive that old latin trust 
in miradles—even if there is no miracle 
in sight for Cuba 

Germany 


Choosing words 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


West Germany’s foreign minister, Herr 
hcheel, claims it an asset that he can 
not speak Russian ; thus he can leave 
semantic exert ises to others during the 
long hard talks on a non-aggression 
treaty which began in Moscow this 
vveek The word game has in fact 
already started To Moscow, the “ Bahr 
jiaper prepared by Bonn’s state secre¬ 
tary and Mr (Jroinyko as the basis for 
the current talks is a virtually complete 
draft treaty To Bonn, it is no more than 
a list of notes for the negotiators 
Last week the Germans explained 
that while the document describes the 
existing frontiers and “ realities ” in 
Europe, it does not indiscriminately 
accord perpetuity to tlie lot. 

Scheel s tiickiest task in Moscow 
IS to persuade the Russian government 
to accept some form of statement con¬ 
ceding that It would not be considered 
^flSrcessivc if, on some auspicious day 
in the future, the inhabitants of the two 
Geniianies were to ask to he allowed to 
rhoo.se for them.selves whether or not 
n.itioiial uiiitv should he restored At 
hist It was popularly suppo.sed that this 
re.servdtiori—“the German option”— 
would lie recorded in a one-sided pre¬ 
amble that Moscow would not reject 
outright Now, It seems, it is to he made 
in the less ostentatious foriii of a per¬ 
sonal letter from Heir Scheel to Mr 
Gromyko. The point that the existence 
of a Soviet-Gernian treaty would in no 
way prejudice Bonn|s full participation 
in west European ptohtical collabora¬ 
tion—“ the European option ’’—will 
jirobably similarly be made in a letter 
from the wesit German clianceljor to 
the Soviet prime minister. 

Although no one really knows 
whether it will take weeks, months or 
years to overcome the last remaining 
obstacles to agreement, it looks as 
though Moscow intends to do a deal 
But there is still the final hurdle of rati¬ 
fication by a Bundestag in which the 
government has a majority of only 
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Scheel seas a deal conning—but what about Berlin ? 


12 at the best of tunes '1 he opposi¬ 
tion refused Herr Brandt's invitation to 
include a repiesentative in the CJcrnian 
delegation to Moscow The chancellor 
IS heavily committed to obtain satisfac¬ 
tory assurances about die future of west 
Berlin before asking parliament to 
latifv Yet the four wartime allies have 
made little progress in the six rounds of 
discussion held since March, and on 
Julv 2 1 St their representatives derided 
not to meet again until Septemlier. 

The differences lietween the Russians 
and the three western allies on this 
issue are so complex that they could 
provide an excuse for inordinate dally¬ 
ing bv either side The position on July 
21 St was that the Russians were declin¬ 
ing to discuss guarantees of access to 
west Berlin and more freedom of move¬ 
ment for west Bei liners befoie their own 
terms had been accepted These 
included 

1 A far-reaching withdrawal of 
Bonn’s representation in west 
Berlin (no more presidential elec¬ 
tions there or presidential visits ; 
no more plenary sessions of the 
Bundestag, and no meetings of 
Bundestag committees except of 
those concerned with west Berlin 
hnancial and economic affairs). 

2 Dismantling of allied intelligence 
agencies in west Berlin, and of the 
American-sponsored radio station 
known as RIAS 

Recognition of west Berlin as a 
third fierman state with separate 
meinlbership of the United Nations 
(although It would continue to 
have special economic, hnancial, 
and legal ties with Bonn) 

The west fierman government spokes¬ 
man, Herr Conrad Ahlers, feigned sur¬ 
prise the other day ait journalists’ appe¬ 


tite for news abit a treaty that would 
in practice maktititle difference to aiiy- 
fxidy's life Yet e excitement is under¬ 
standable. "Ilie itcome will affei t the 
course of Kuropn history, Ixith lollec- 
tivelv and iiatiolly, not to mention the 
fortunes of part- and pohtu lans 

Spam _ 

Diplomicy under 
difficulies 


The Spanish foreign miiiiister, Sr 
Gregorio LojjelJravo, said on Monday 
that a new ajcment about American 
bases in Spa.inas at last about Ui be 
signed. But le proposed agreement 
had already n into predictable trouble 
at the Washiton end When the 
Senate foreigrelations cxMiimittee was 
briefed on it *' committee chairman. 
Senator Fulblit, complained bitterly 
that the Adinstration was seeking to 
jirescnt as a ’le executive agreement 
somethang thiought to be couched an 
the form 06 treaty, requiring the 
Senate’s appial. 

The Spaniihand has been strength¬ 
ened in the k? drawn out negotiations 
by the know^e that the United States 
regards theftses as nitire important 
since the lo# Wheelus base in Uibya 
and the ntfgrowth of Soviet naval 
power 'in tlmediterranean. Claiming 
that the .AirtaiJ bases have themselves 
made Spain''ioliential taiget for attack, 
Madrid heWit not only for continuing 
financial aidt al-so for .something close 
to a niutuakfetice treaty But in the 
latter stagey the talks Si Lopez Bravo 
seems to hi Ijeisonie more aware of 
the conflict Washington, where the 


Senate is in no mood to sanction any 
such treaty. What he has sought to get 
instead is an assurance of Atnerican 
suipport for Spain’s “ defence system.” 

Sr Lopez Bravo has made skilful use 
of Spain's latest contacts 'with France to 
improve his bargaining position in rela¬ 
tion to America ; and althou|^ there has 
been .some muttering in the Cortes about 
the bases pact, it should have a smoother 
passage in Madnd than in Washington. 
But meanwhile the foreign minister has 
met another kind of trouble on his 
domeshc front. He is alleged to have 
been implicated in the Matesa affair, 
which the Spanish supreme court 1$ now 
investtgating Matesa was a textile 
machinery firm whose principal directors 
were alleged to have misappropriated 
government export credits and engaged 
in currency .smuggling on a massive scale. 
Matesa’s president and some others 
involved had been connected with Opus 
Dell, the wealthy and secretive lay 
order , so, among others, was Sr Lopez 
Bravo, then minister for indii.strv 

When the Matesa affair emerged last 
yeat, l-’a'langists had hopes of regaining 
some of the political ground they had 
lost to Opusdcistoi in recent yeais But 
the Opusdeistai wete protected by 
.\dniiral Carrero Blanco, the vice- 
president and effective head of the gov¬ 
ernment, and when cabinet changes weie 
announced 111 October it was the Falan¬ 
gists who bit tlxe dust A new minister 
of information. Si Sanchez Bella, kept 
the piess on a tight lea.sh and the official 
.secrets act was stretched to cover Matesa. 
But knowledge of the scandal spread, 
aided by the indiscietions of officials 
and members of the Cortes, 

Falangists are now circulating a docu¬ 
ment which puiports to give details of 
donations totalling £15 million made 
by the president of Matesa to Opus Doi 
funds. Opus Dei says it received orly 
£12,000 from him. Having been 
deprived by the new cabinet of many 
of their privileges, the Falangists are 
rijw uninhibited m exploitang the affair, 
and they have been joined in thiis by 
soffne Catholiic conservatives associated 
with the regime. 

The supreme court will announce 
wmhin the next three weeks whether 
legal action is to be taken against any 
past or present ministers whose names 
have been linked with the Matesa affair. 
One of them, Sr Navarro Rubio, a for¬ 
mer minister of finance, has just resigned 
from the governorship of the Bank of 
Sfjain. At least one other head is likely 
Ui fall-^robably that of the minister of 
education, Sr 'Villar Palasi, a former 
Matesa adviser; possibly that of Sr 
I.opez Bravo But most informed Spani¬ 
ards think the Opusdetsta team will 
.survive. 
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Portugal 

What chance 
of change now ? 

The death on Monday of Dr Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar ended a strange twi¬ 
light period of no less than 23 months, 
during which the 'sick man was never 
told that Portugal had acquired a new 
ru'ler. And in an important sense it had 
not. After nearly 40 years, a new prime 
minister had admittedly t>Mn appointed; 
and Dr Marcello Gaetano was no man 
of straw, but a redoubtable 'figure in his 
own right. But he inherited a political 
and economic system whose rigidity 'had 
been steadily 'intensified during the old 
dictator’s long tenure of power 

While Salazar still lived, there 
remained the possilnlity of his recovering 
from his illness at least to a degree that 
might enable him to exert a personal 
influence on major policy issues. That 
influence would have favoured the most 
diehard elements within the ruling party, 
which IS still the only party permitted to 
exist After last Octobei's carefullv con¬ 
trived elerlions, when it ■won the votes 
of less than .j per cent of the population, 
it still fills all the seats in the national 
assernhiv 

It would be oversiiriplifying to sav 
that Dr Gaetano is now on his own 
Although he has brought several eager 
voung technocrats into the goveniment, 
he IS still surrounded by powerful men 
whose interests are fiound up with the 
maintenance of the essential .Salazarrst 
system .^nd there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the prime minister himself is 
impatient to make any major departures 
from 'that system - He has introduced 
changes of style rather than of substance 
It IS symptomatic that both the political 
police and the party have been given 
new names , and tliat Dr Franco 
Nogueira, who as foreign minister had 
zealously identified himself with the 
African war policy, has been replaced 
by a vounger and less openly committed 
man. Dr Rui Patricio But Dr Patricio 
has already begun to make statements 
remarkably Jike his predecessor’s 

Salazar’s death is likely to quicken 
expectations of more tangible change 
In Rome on Monday the social demo¬ 
cratic opposition leader, Dr MariO 
Soares, commented 'that Dr Gaetano no 
longer has an “ alibi ” This reaction may 
be widely 'shared. And within the pa^t 
month the Portuguese public has learnt 
that ithe govemmen't’s claim to be fight¬ 
ing ill Africa in defence of Christian 
civilisation is not accepted bv the Pope 
When Paul VI gave a friendly recep¬ 
tion to three African resistance lead^ 
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Caetano has lost his alibi 


on July 1st, the controlled Portuguese 
press at ifiTst mamtained total silence 
about this disquaeting development. But 
the news spread rapidly a'nd the govern¬ 
ment was eventuaUy forced to pose an 
open challenge to the Vatican. Although 
the threat of a break in dipl’CHnaitic 
relations has now been lifted, the 
Sa'lazarist s'ystem’s spiritual foundations 
have been gravely wicakened. 

Albania _ 

Good neighbours 
make good fences 

Albania’s years of self-imposed isolation 
from Europe appear to be ending. Swit¬ 
zerland has just accepted Albania’s 
proposal to exchange ambassadors Den¬ 
mark did so at the end of April 
Albania’s diplomatic missions in Vienna, 
Pans and Rome are working hard, and 
with some success, at bringing more of 
Europe’s trade Albania’s way. The links 
with Rumania are becoming increasingly 
close in various fields from art to trade 
union affairs. But Albania’s most start¬ 
ling rapprochement has been with those 
close neighbours and traditional 
enemies, the Greeks and the Jugoslavs. 

Albania is still officially at war with 
Greece But tensions have subsided 
under the present government, which has 
not echoed the irredentist claims on 
southern Albama frequently voiced by 
earlier Greek regimes. In May, the first 
Albanian delegation since 1939 went to 
Athens to discuss the implementation of 
a $2.5 million trade agreement which 
had been signed in January. The dele¬ 
gation stayed for 12 days and also dis¬ 
cussed the setting up of trade missions in 
I'lrana and Athens. Relations with 
Jugoslavia have been steadily improving 
since two months ago when Albania’s 
leader, Mr Enver Hoxha, made a .speech 
near the Jugoslav border acknowledging 
for the first time the economic and cul¬ 
tural progress achieved in recent years 
by the million Albanians in Jugoslavia’s 


as 

Kosovo province. The Jugoslavs have 
accepted Mr Hoxha’s offer to send 
Albanian-language textbooks and films 
to Kosovo and have been generally im¬ 
pressed by his new friendliness. 

There are two possible explanations 
for Albania's apparent change of heart. 
One is that it is simply following the 
example of its closest ally, China, which 
has recently accelerated its diplomatic 
activity and improved its relations with 
a number of countries including Jugo¬ 
slavia and Rumania. The other pos¬ 
sibility IS that the Albanians are begin¬ 
ning to rethink their whole strategic 
position in the light of what they see as 
a growing threat from the Soviet Union. 
Although there is no evidence of 
weakening loyalty to Peking, Albania 
may be seeking closer ties with Europe 
—and especially with its Balkan neigh¬ 
bours—as a more effective way of pro¬ 
tecting itself from a feared Soviet 
invasion 

Morocco 

- - .■ ■. 

Not quite cricket, 

King Hassan’s snap referendum hdt^ro- 
durc^ some surprising results. By ofnoial 
accounts he got a 98 per cent “ -yes ” 
vote in the poll m Morocco last Friday 
for his revised constitution. But a new 
force then entered the sicene. On Mon¬ 
day this 'week the principal politlica.1 
parties—the Istiqlal and its left wing 
breakaway the National Union erf 
Popular Forces (UNFP)—who had 
lustily campa'igned for a “ no ” vote, 
declared themselves once more united. 

After an 11-year separation the right 
and left wing opposition groupings are 
now going to work in harness. They 
may prove a foniiidable team. Their 
goal, so 'they say, is to deliver their 
country from the stranglehold of feudal 
privilege and the peasants and workers 
from their poverty If they put up 
candidates for the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions later this month. King Hassan 
will have given liis counitry something 
nearer a democratic system than is per¬ 
mitted by any other Arab state. 

In calling a referendum that 'will end 
Morocco’s five-year staite of emeigeiicy 
(which involved direct rule by the king 
and the suspension of parliament) the 
king genuinely 'intended to rekindle some 
political life in his country But he did 
not expect such a blaze It remains to 
be seen if the greater controls over par¬ 
liament that the new .constitution gives 
hull can be used unobtrusively and thus 
let him prove—as he wiishes to—that a 
developing country can develop ‘itself 
politically in a more open way than that 
of a single party staite. 
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The main innovations in the revised 
constitution are that jjailiaiiient wiH 
fiave only one instead of two houses 
and only half of its 240 inemfiers will 
lx* elected by direct suffrage ; the rest 
will be delegates from organosations such 
as trade unions, chaiirliers of commerce 
and professional associations The jirin- 
cipal effect of these changes—as the 
king's critics pointed out—is that politi¬ 
cal parties can probably be kept in 
perpetual check 

Only government spokesmen and their 
supporters were allowed speaking time 
or even mention on the national tele¬ 
vision and radio networks in the tefer- 
enduiii campaign But the Istiqlal, led 
by the veteran leader, Mr Allal el Fassi, 
the I'fNFP under Mr Abdui Rahmi 
Bouabid and their associated trade union 
movements all sprang into vigorous 
action with press conferences, mass meet¬ 
ings and skilful use of their newspapers 
The trade union org.iii, Avant (iardc, 
suddenK ieai>peared after a three-vear 
absence As a result the campaign 
resembled a cricket match m which the 
king’s fcide were batting all the time, leav¬ 
ing the'rtpposition ficc to bowl and field 
WtiSflfver Its defects, the spectacle was 
liv^er and tougher than aii\ similar 
exercise seen rcccntlv iri comparable 
countries 

In the light of s-o much manifest 
opposition the results of the referendum 
vote apfx*ar hardly cic-dible to most 
Morcicc'ans and even some officials admit 
that thc\ may not be so But in Morcxico 
nobody att.ic lies riiiirh importance to 
figures , they are considered part of “ the 
game " What is ingxirtant is that the 
vote for the ness constitution has opened 
the ssas to elections, to ending polutical 
stagnation and to a further round of 
healths politrcal deliate. 

Sudan 

To the death 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Cllutching his Ikisv and airow, infantrs- 
rriati Andress- (.latulak 'las ds’ing fiom 
a leg wound, a fess yards from the 
thatched hut which is the “ pailianieiit ” 
of the “ Nile Provisional (kivern- 
men.t," the iiornmal leadership of 
the south Sudanese i-etiel's Inside the 
“ parhamen't ” MPs and miriisteis 
debated boss to get the drugs that might 
base sas'crd (iatulak 

The relx?ls—(Ihristian or pagan 
Negroes as opposed to the Moslem Arabs 
who dominate Sudan—have refused to 
acc3ept the vague offers of autonomy 
made by fieneral Nemeiri, head of the 
army junta winch seized power in Khar¬ 
toum in icjbq Three times, they say. 


Khartoum governments have recxignised 
the individuality of the south, which was 
separately administered by the British. 
Each time the south was deceived. 

“ During the round talile conference 
of 1965, observers from neighbouring 
African stsites were dished out the same 
promises,” says Stephen Giec Lam, the 
NPG’s “minister for information.” 
“ Four months later, 3,000 Africans in 
Wau and Juba were murdered in cold 
blood We are convinced that Nerneiri’s 
government, like 'the others, is hypo¬ 
critical.” 

The NPG, claiming to speak for 6 
million southern Sudanese in the and 
wastes of more than quarter of a miUion 
.scpiare miles, -holds office in a compound 
of mud huts There are 11 ministers, 
11 deputy ministers and -^o MPs. The 
instrunieirts of the constitution are a 
few scriiffv sheets of wnti-ng paper and 
.111 am lent tyfx-wniter 

The ministry of education—the port¬ 
folio IS still vacian't—has liegiin a new 
s\stcm of pnniaiy education, the history 
Ixhik written in painful hu't legible hand 
with a jienc.il and the jsiges drstributed 
to schcMvls on a rotation basis It deals 
onK with South Sudan's claims for 
nation-licxxl and the evil \ial>s seeking 
to dominate it 

The attornev-general aciministeis a 
judicial system, based on Britain’s old 
colonial penal rcxie, but offenders can¬ 
not be sent to prison There are none 
The ministrs- of finance runs a fiscal 
system which includes taxation and 
” cruitn'hutions ” for the national cause 
There is even a ministry of the 
interior, m charge of .security, parlia¬ 
mentary elections—based on a show of 
hands—-and holder control ft tried to 
is.sue jxis.s[x>rts, but nolxidv rccograscd 
them 

There has lieen wai in southern .Sudan 
fill 15 years. M-issionaties who have 
travelled m the aiea say it is worse 
tlian Biafra fJovcrniiient forces hold 
the towns, hut many of the indigenous 
people have fled, fe,irful aftt*T many 
m.i.ssacres coniimtted as reprisals for lebel 
artivity The rebels have a detailed list 
of atrocities m which thousands of people 
have died 

Many of the rebel leaders have held 
jobs in Khartoum Mr CJordon Mayen, 
president of the NPfl, began Ins ca-reei 
as a police offic*-! under the British 
administration, became a district com¬ 
missioner after indejx-ndence, and finally 
minister of work-s He quit in iqfiy Now 
he tells his followers, “Only an indepen- 
de-nt Nile state can gu.inantee the security 
of our people A mill'ion patriotic dead 
Nileans separate us and the Arabs for 
all time.’’ 

Mr Lam was -secretary to the minister 
of the iriterior m Khartoum in 1064-65 



Nemeiri /ust another deceiver ^ 


He quit, he savs, because he liecame 
convinced that the south .Sudanese could 
oiil\ aciiieve justice hy fighting “ Rec.on- 
ciluition IS iinpo.ssible, " he Stiys. “'Hit- 
.Arabs arc c'cmimitted to a [xilicy of 
gc'mx'ide Oui villages are boinlx?d 
indiscnmmatcK I'herc h.ivc* lieen no 
scivices—schools, hosjxta-ls or local 
g<)ve.rnmc»nt—for seven \ears It is ,i fight 
for survival We will not surrcndei 
Wc-’d sooner be wijied out'' 

S') 1.11 as die cl.iimc'd -20,000 rebel 
tioop.s are ccmcenned, that may well he 
the result (kn-ernment trcxjps are 
efficient and well armed, and backed b\ 
Mig pkines, flown, the reJx*ls ,sa\, hy 
Egvptian jiilots The ill-trained reliefs 
tight foi surv-ival with a few Israch and 
Biitish automatic w-cajioris bought <>u the 
black market, and with captured arms. 
But most of them have only poison 
ari-ows to face Ixwn'bs and iiajMlm—not 
to mention disease, malnutrition and a 
world that does not care 

India 

We like to back 
winners 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

J'he visit of Madame Bin-h, foreign 
minister of the Vietcong's alternative 
gove-nuiient, to New I>elhi las-t week 
marks a new stage m India's cautious 
efforts to improve relations with the 
forces of “ naVional lilieration ” in Indo- 
cliiiia. India may do notihing dramatic 
but it will make what gestures it can 
to signify Its friendship. This new 
approach is ba-sed on two assumptions . 
that Ha-new and its allies will lie in 
control of -the region once the dust 
se-ttte.s , and that nationalist urges jn 
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Indochina aire strong emugh to prevent 
these countries from bctoming Chinese 
satellites 

India lias had iiusgivirgs about Hanoi 
since Ho Chi Minh offerded Mr Ndhru 
try advising hmi to accept China’s peace 
terms after the 196a borcir war. India’s 
foreign office took this s a sign that 
North Vietnam was so deply involved 
with China that there wa no point in 
dealing with it. But in recent years 
India has adopted the laturer diplo¬ 
matic style of cultiv ating ^riends of its 
enemies, not in the hope of winning 
them over but to neutrale them. 

First It replaced the caier diplomat 
lieading India's ronsulaiU general in 
Hanoi with a political aixiintee who 
was charged with the tasl of opening 
.1 dialogue Last year tlie lead of the 
Indian foioign office askil for and 
icceived an invitation to vis Hanoi but 
premature publicity led t< an abrupt 
1 anccilation 'I'tiis tliiead w. picked up 
.igain at the time of Ho Ihi Minh’s 
ileatli last Septembci whenlndia .sent 
I ml a delegation headed ^)yIl^ foieign 
minister It was then that he foreign 
inmistei e\tfiided an insitatio to fellow 
inouinei M.idaine Buili to vii India 

India o now lonsidemig osting an 
aiiihasv.idi>i to Il.moi One "ason foi 
hesitation is the likely \nienc.. leaition 
.\nieiKati aid is not as iiinrtant as 
It once was hut India's leads e.mnot 
Ignore the jiossihihtv of [xilitnl retalia¬ 
tion in the fonii of .Amencatimis for 
Palcistan ot a ie\i\ed .\nierK. interest 
in Kashmir Another reaso n, Xlts 
(iandhi's piohleni at home Wi ught- 
wing opposition parties like thcoiiscr- 
\ative Sw.Ttantra and Hindu Ja Sangh 
wimh have heen digging up Ncli \'iet- 
naniese statements on Kashniir arouse 
public ojimion against rlosei hs with 
I lanoi As Im Madame Birih, .s knew 
in advani e that hei vis-it would-ovoke 
nothing more than the confnsit, and 
enihaiia-.Mnents which often atC'ipanv 
diplomatic indecision 

Pakistan _ 

East Pakistan fo 
East Pakistanis 

FROM A DACCA CORRESPONDENT 

“ We want to live m a united iki- 
stah as equal citizens, hut not as sics.” 
It IS Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman, liei 
of the East Pakistan Awami Leie, 
canipraigning for the national eleens 
due iin early Octobei. 

Mu}ib and his party are way oiin 
front in East Pakistan. He gathena 
crowd of 400,000 m Dacca in Junfti 
pouring monsoon rain, and he clainie 
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Basham is for Allah and Mao 


will get 70 ito 80 jier cent of tilie ifra 
riatiional assembly scats fixim East Paki¬ 
stan. No one doubts that Ins party will, 
at least, be the largest single one 'in the 
new parliaineii't 

The Awami League 'is campiaiiginng 
on a plalforiii of complete autonomy for 
Pakistan’s piovmtes—m othei wxirds, for 
the Bengalis of East Pakistan—that 
would leave only foreign affairs, defence 
and curierw v to the rentr.il government 
Mujiih desemhes the elccCion as a refer- 
endiini on this platform But other poli- 
I'Cians have warned him that lif 'it is 
treated as such, and his programme gets 
no siqiport in West Pakistan (w^hich has 
now iiecn divided into four provinces), 
the country- will fall apart Though all 
F.ist Pakistani parties piomise autononiv 
m some degice or other, right-wing and 
religious leaders argue that Mujib's (iio- 
grainme w'oiild split the countrx and 
that an independent East Pakistan 
would soon collapse 

The main thal'lenge to Sheikh Miijib 
comes from Maiilana B.ishani, the aged 
Ic-ader of the pro-Peking section of the 
N'.itionai .'AwMim party, who preadhes 
“ Islaimt scKi-.dism" .'ind has an .irdent 
adni.ration foi most things in China 
except Its godlessncss He is iiceptical of 
the value of this election “ nee before 
votes” IS tine of 'his slogans But his 
c-onsiiderable 'influence over the jieasan- 
tiv, and industrial workers in some dis¬ 
tricts, makes him a serious opponent 

The lesser jiarties—the Pakistan 
Democratic party, the conservative 
Jainaat-e-Islamii, and thiee factions of 
the once powerful Mushiii League— 
often need police protection to hold 
meetings at all. Sheikh Muj'ih elaims 
that they can onlv snix’.ve under the 
umbrella of martlial 'law “ After 'the 
election these anti-East Pakistan agents 
will have no footing 'here " Some of the 
weaker partie.s want 'the annv to super¬ 
vise the elections, and accuse the 
Awann League of using fascist methods 

The Awann League has been oflered 
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the support of East Paktstan’s significant 
Hlindu imnortty, about inlilliion of the 
31 million voters. They are expected to 
put up five candidates for the national 
asseiinbly and 24 for the prov'meial one, 
and hope to reach an electoral agree¬ 
ment with the Awami League. This has 
given Sheikh Muji'b’s opponents the 
[leg for thetir charge that he is pro- 
Indian. He does want to restore 
the trade and cultural relations with 
India (in this context—West Bengal) 
which were broken during the 1965 war. 

There are still rumours that 'the gen¬ 
eral electlion—the first on universal adult 
franchise ever held in Pakistan since it 
liocanie independent in 1947 —wflill not 
take place on the appointed day, 
Octolier 5th, or indeed at all. Sonic 
jjol'it'icians aie arguing for a month’s 
jMistponeinent on the ground that the 
weather m the waterlogged country will 
be more suitable Sheikh 'Muj'ib inasts 
'that Clctober 3th must tie the clay, 
suggesting that there are smaster' in¬ 
trigues to 'prevent the elcK-tion and his 
Victory in it (Jeneral 'Y’ahya KhaitjVho 
has been prelident since he ovftt^rew 
.Ayub Khan 16 months ago, ■'■^sists 
there will be no postponement ''' ■ 

Burma 

A pacifist at war 


Nu is an unkkelv revolutionary But 
It has ju^t been disclosed that tins pious, 
jxioific- Statesman who lives in exile in 
B.mgkok's plu.sh .Aineiican ghetto has 
]>ut himself at the head of a Burmese 
“ libciatioii army ” Evci since he per¬ 
suaded General Ne Win to let h'lm leave 
Biinna last year (Ibv throwing some well- 
staged fa-iivting spelK to make it look as 
if he had bra/iii trouble) lie ha.s been 
tivcing to cnl'ist supjxirt for his campaign 
to oust Ne Win's military dictatorship 
He appealed to the BpiClsIi, filie Ameri- 
c.ins, and—accx>rding to rumour— die 
Gh'incse, and publ-tcly declared Cliat he 
was ready to accept help from ” the 
devil himself" to topjJc Geneial Ne 
Wm It IS uncertain whether he has suc¬ 
ceeded in vs'inmng any significant foreign 
backing, although irt was rejionted tfhait 
he attended several secret discussions at 
the home of General Praplias Charusa- 
thien, Thailand's vice president 

Inside Biinna, he seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing some of the reliel 
groups together m a uni'ted front 
General Ne Wm complained recently 
that no other country has a “ greater 
v.inety of insurrections ” Neither U Nu, 
who luied as prime niini.ster (with one 
interruption) from 1948 to 1962, nor 
General Ne Win, found a solution for 
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Nu the new challenger 


the grievances of Burma's minorities 

In the north, lolicl Slians and Kachins 
are being batked by the Ciiinc.se, and a 
Peking-trained general, Naw Seng, has 
eitablislied a foiiiiidable fortrcss-iiead- 
quartei's In the east and 111 die lira- 
vsaddy delLi, die Kareius aie in a .'itate 
of open levolt, and the Karen Indepen¬ 
dent jApiiy, wliose leaders include men 
■who .jSeived with Wingate's famed 
Clwnckts, is piobabiy the toughest body 
111 the (tiuntis 

Last iiKiii'tli, the Karens and the Mon.s 
agreed to form a united resiscatKe undei 
the leadersliip of I' .\u Both groups 
want to break away from Rangoon But 
While U Nil’s promise of a “ federal 
solution ” attracits moderates, some 
exitreimst.s aie ainiiiig for mutili iiioic— 
secession 01 something rieai it Many of 
them distinst a figurehead who ls both a 
Buddhist and a Rangoon politician 

U .\u ptobahly hopes to enlist the 
supfxirt of other Burmese vs ho have 
suffeied under No Win's biand of “ state 
socialism " N'ationaiis.ng tiade and lom- 
mcice jirovided no solution foi Burma's 
economic pn>hlcm.s .Since Ne Win 
seized power 111 lyhz, iite exports have 
sagged from i B million tons to half a 
million tons Workers in the capital have 
lieen hurt b\ static wage.s, using prices 
and chionic shortages 

Whether I' N'u has the power to 
unseat Ne Win is another t]uestion The 
army is in command of Rangoon, and 
army officers have enjoyed unprece¬ 
dented tank and privilege ovei the past 
eight veais The high command is not 
likeK to share U Nil's desiie for a leturn 
to constitutional rule Ne Win’s love of 
sec recy and obsevsive fear cuf assassma- 
cioii have made him an erratic ruler, 
morbidiv inward-looking. His country is 
ripe fot change But Lf Nu’s present 
dopendence on tribal minoritie.s—^what¬ 
ever the justice of their cause—could 
mean that he will merely help to pro¬ 
mote internal division in a country that 
alreadv appears to be falling apart. 


Japan and China 

Business is 
booming 

FROM OUR TOKYO COflRESPONiDENT 

Political relations between Peking and 
Tokyo may never have been worse but 
business has never been better. In the 
first half of this year, trade between 
the two countries shot up to $426 million 
—78 pier cent more than the same period 
last year and an. all-time high. The big 
increase was in Japanese exports to 
China which multiplied two and a half 
tunes to $;{07 million Impiorts from 
China rose by only ;( pier cent to 
$1 iq million 

Japan’s strong trading piosition is one 
tcason why Japanese businessmen have 
not been di.sconcerted 'bv the new politi¬ 
cal (onditions for trade impiosed by 
Peking The Chinese prime minister, Mr 
Chou En-lai, told visiting Japanese 
tradeis in April that China wou'ld not do 
Imsiness with Japanese coinpianies which 
gave credits to or invested in Taiwan 
and South Korea or with firms which 
were joint ventures with American com- 
jianies or otherwise assisted in the Viet¬ 
nam wai Since this announcement, the 
Chinese have suspended dealings with 
four companies Mitsubishi heavy indus¬ 
tries, a prime defence contractor, Teijin, 
a major investor in Taiwan, A.sahi-Dow 
and Sumitomo Chemical Sumitomo 
got pardoned bv Peking, only to find 
Itself blacklisted by Taiwan 

Pot years Japanese firms fiave .been 
< ircuniventmg Chinese bans by setting 
up dummv lompanies whose only func¬ 
tion IS to trade with Peking Japan’s six 
iaigest trading fiouses continue to trade 
on behalf of countless i hents with both 
Peking and Taipei this way 

Not a single Japanese company has 
broken off dealings with Taiwan or 
South Korea as a result of the Chinese 
trade i onditions The one [lartial excep¬ 
tion appears to be Morisliita-Jintan, a 
iiianufacturer of traditional Chinese 
medicine which has been going through 
the motions of .suspending its activities 
111 Taiwan The leaders of the Japanese 
business community have gone right on 
attending meetings with businessmen 
fiom Taiwan and South Korea to pro¬ 
mote investment there But none the less 
Taiwan is unhappy. 

Last week the Nationa'hst Chinese 
suddenly announced their own list of 
banned Japanese companies, now 19 in 
all including six fertilisei firms which 
had been doing roughly half of ail their 
bu.siness with China, four lug steel coni- 
(lames and two Wnick manufacturers, 
Hino and Isuzu. The iinpre.ssion in 


Tokyo is that Ijaiwan made a tacdcal 
error and would! have done better—and 
allowed itself mire room for manoeuvre 
—if it had limited itself to a general 
warning statemelit as Peking did. But the 
long term testiwill be in the trading 
figures and investment trend's. 

Up to now, iapan has invested more 
heavily in Tawan than in any other 
south-east Asitn country with direct 
investments of/ over $65 million. But 
trade with ne mainland is much 
higher and teijds to rise more rapidly. 
Although trai with Taiwan rose 19 
per <»nt in tSe first half of this year. 
It was still onT 10 per cent of that with 
Peking. ' 

! 

I 

Vietnam 

. . 1 . . . 

The niimbersgame 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

’I'he latest figures on the rate of 
desertion fiom the South Vietnamese 
army have lieen causing a minor flurry 
among American officials in Saigon 
They indiiate that in the past two 
months desertion has increased at a rate 
of almost yi jiercent 

Some people have taken this as a sign 
that Victnamisation is simply not work¬ 
ing Statistics bear them out in 1969 
the aveiage rate of desertion was B.ooo 
pei montli Last May, 11,000 deserted 
In June the figure was 12,000 But it 
must be pointed out that many have 
sirirply gone home for a few weeks 
and have not deserted m any full sense. 

Statistics of this kind have to be viewed 
sceptically—and nobody is moie aware 
of this tlian the Americans m ch^igc of 
the pacification programme who trot out 
at regular intervals the figures of 
Vietcoiig who have defected The 
.South ietname.se government has 
announced that 1)71 Vietcong ineuibers 
have “ rallied " to the government in the 
past week, and that since the beginning 
of the ycai nearly 19,000 Vietcong had 
switched sides 

Tliese figures can be juggled around 
eithei way. What matters is that there 
IS an immense coinmumst military build¬ 
up in the northern provinces of the 
I Coips area (the five provinces south 
of the demilitarised zone) which could 
lead to a new phase in the war. Whether 
theie will 'be an earlv dry season 
offensive by the communist forces—^who 
are now almost entirely Hanoi troops— 
IS an.yl>ody’s guess, but it is likely that 
within a period of months the com¬ 
munists will launch some sort of 
offensive in this area if only for 
propaganda reasons. 




the brand that’s exported 
to over 120 countries 


Y K K , including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y K K zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y K K plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y K K The manufactured zip 
pers, which include metal, nylon, polyester and Delrm*, are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau¬ 
tiful combination colors Y K K also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi ctio. Chiyoda ku, Tokyo. Japan 
Y K K has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

INGIANU YKK FA*tt«riii*rs UK ltd USA Yoshida Ifilematianal Inc. 'NewYorhi YKK Zipper 
( •tifoinie I Inc YKK Zipper lllinOi&'InL (.ANADA YKK Zipper Cb cenadrfird NLIHCRIANDS 
Vn^riida I Nedorland • N V HONGKONG VKKZippfrCn HK ll<f lAlWAN Taiwan Zipper Ce 
lid rHAILANO Union liiduslri«< (,or|> ltd Nl-W 2FALAND blnlelasl i N Z Linnted COSTA 
RiCA Yo^hitle de Go&te R>(.a 1 ld.i MA'AYSlA Malavin Zip' Sdn Bhd AUSTRALIA YKK 
Australia Ply Ltd FRANCL Yoshida c F ence SARL TRINlOAU AND TOUAGU YKK Zipper 
iWI i Id GFRMANY Yo^hid.* D««ut«;c helend GmbH ITALY Yoshida Fossan**'** S p A H 
SALVADOR VeshiQa do FI Salvador S A 
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JAPAN’S 


most reliable 


SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN. 

YOU NEED 

COMPLETE 

EXPERT 


M BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 

SANWA BANK 

^ . Branches 211 

Head Office Fushimi machi Htgashi ku. Osaka 
Cabte Add SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office 111 Hitotsubashi. Chiyoda ku Tokyo 
Cable Add SANWABANK TOKYO 
London Branch 31 45, Gresham Street. London E C 2 
Hong Kong Branch 20. Des Voeux Road. Hong Kong 
New York Agency 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
San Francisco Branch 465 California Street. San Francisco 
Frankfurt Representative Office 6000 Frankfurt/Mam Goethe Strasse 22 
Sydney Representative Office Australia Square. Sydney 
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Hoechst: 
Success springs 

from research 


Research is the vital element of chemistry. The future of the 
chemical industry depends on it. Many products, sales of which 
run into millions today, were mere laboratory formulas only a 
few years ago. The magnitude of Hoechst research and develop¬ 
ment can be demonstrated with the aid of a few figures: we 
spend DM 1 million on research every day; over 9,500 people are 
engaged in this work. In 1969 we applied for 800 patents in 
Germany alone. 

The main emphasis of this research is on modern pharmaceuticals, 
fibres, dyes and plastics. 


World Business 

1969 

1966 

Consolidated 

1969 

1968 


DM m 

DM m 

Companies 

DM m 

DM m 

Total sales 

9,346 

7,99? 

Sales 

7.757 

6.729 

Capital expenditure 

1,433 

1,410 

Balance sheet total 

6,272 

7,271 

Depreclat'on on 



Capital stock 

1.482 

1,342 

fixed assets 

637 

814 

Shareholders' equity 

3,660 

3,352 

Employeea 

98.137 

91.052 

Capital expenditure 

1,251 

1,227 

Abroad 



Expenditure on fixed 
assets 

689 

857 

Sates abroad 

4,846 

4,043 

Investments in affiliated 


Exports from 

companies 

362 

570 

domestic plants 

3,289 

P.871 

Research expenses 

340 

292 

Sales of aftihated 



Personnel expenses 

1,495 

1,270 

companies abroad 

1,557 

1,172 

Profit before tax 

878 

774 


Taxes ’) 

475 

425 

Capital expenditure 

450 

491 

Year s not earnings 

403 

349 

Depreciation 

82 

53 

Transferred to reserves 

96 

67 

Employees 

20,450 

18.128 

Employees 

78.706 

70,978 


*) Taxes on income and property (including Equalization of Burdens Properly Level) 


CensolidetedI Balance Sheet at 31el December 19S9 (Abridged version) 


Llabllltlee 

DM m 

■/• 

Aeeele 

DM m 


Capital stock 

1 482 

16 

Tangible fixed assets 

3,190 

39 

Reserves 

2,178 

26 

Financial assets 

1,763 

21 

Equity 

3,660 

44 

Fixed and financial assets 

4,953 

60 

Long-term liabilities 

2.570 

31 

Inventories 

1,087 

13 

Short-term liabilities 

1,707 

21 

Receivables 

1,964 

24 

Profit 

335 

4 

Liquid assets 

288 

3 

Liabilities 

4,612' 

56 

Current assets 

3.319 

40 

Total 

8,272 

100 

Total 

8,272 

Iw 



Hoechst keeps thinkii^ ahead 

FAHBWERKE HOECHST AG 6230 FRANKFUlfr (M) BO 

Copies of the English version of the Company’s annual report for 1969 are available upon 
request from Hoechst U K Ltd , Hoechst House, Kew Bridge, Brentford MDDX 
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THEWORLD 


American Survey 


Democratic disarray 

Washington, DC 


At a time when the Nixon Administna- 
Cion seems increasingly incapable of 
coping with Its many domestic problems, 
and when the cconoimt jiortcnts are 
against the Republicans for the imd-term 
(oiigressioiial elections in Novembci, 
President Nixon can take leassiii- 
ance from the present indeiorous state 
of the Democratic party. Conversing 
privately with his asM.stants, he has Ijeen 
known lately to express his deep concern 
over what is happening to the Demo¬ 
crats, the world’s oldest political party 
These must tie crocodile tears . the 
lieniocratic disarray is Mr Nixon’s most 
unportant political asset and the chief 
ground for any optimism that the 
Repubheams mav feel a 1 x>ut the Noveni- 
'lier elections 

The most obvious and most 
immediately pressing problem fat mg the 
Democrats is an acute shortage of 
money. Quite apart from the $i) iiiillion 
of debt that oppresses the Democratic 
National Committee and casts a pall 
over the hnancing of the next presiden¬ 
tial campaign in 197s, Deinocratic state 
and congressional committees arc unable 
to p>ay for the television advertising that 
has become essential in Aniericati 
piolitics 'I’he decline 111 the sUK'k market 
has brought Demooiatic fund raising 
ckwe to zero, severely handicapping 
election campaigns oiruund the country 

Senator Frank Moss, widi a difficult 
fight for re-election in Utah, lias been 
forced to cancel all his posteu' advertis¬ 
ing for 'lack of funds. Rei>rcsentative 
Jdh'n Tunney, 'running for the Senate in 
California, has spent liberally from his 
family’s fortune but is encountering such 
a oritica) shortage of cash thait he Is 
considering closing 'his headquarters for 
the rest of the summer. The only well- 
financed Democratic campaigns are those 
of multi-mil'honaire candidates 'such as 
Mr Howard Metze’iJiauni, trying for 
the Senate in Ohio, and Representa¬ 
tive Richard Ottinger, the senatorial 
candidate from New York who financed 


his priiiiairy election campaign by 
Ixirrowiiig $i 2 million from his mother 
The only viable substitute for costly 
television advertising would be a massive 
Democratic effort to register the 
uniegisteied voters, who are primarily 
pcxir people likely to vote for I^mocrats 
if only tliey were eligible to vote at all 
The Negro slums in particular abound 
with unregistered voters, shown by 
surveys to be very close to 100 per cent 
■loyal 'to the I>emocrats. Though vastly 
le-s.", expensive than television, a registra¬ 
tion campaign still requires money from 
a bankiupt party and, inoi'e significantly, 
some organisational effort In all but a 
handful of stales, the ITeniocratic organi¬ 
sations are in such a state of confusion 
that tlrey cannot even mount a cam¬ 
paign to send out canvassers for a regis¬ 
tration drive The result is, foi example, 
a 'record low for the percentage of regis- 
teied Deiiiociatic voters in (Jalifornia, 
where heavy unemployment m the aero¬ 
space industry opens up tlie possibility 
of gams from the Republicans 

What little registration is being done 
for the DeiiKXTats is mainly the work 
of the trade union movemciit, disappoint¬ 
ingly small thougli the contribution of 
the .\merican Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Crganisations’ 
Committee on Political Education may 
have 'been in the eyes of state party 
leaders For practical purposes the 
lalKiur movement, castigated as an oliso- 
lete institution, is the I)em<x;ratic party 
in most of the industrialised states, pro¬ 
viding funds and inanprwer and replac¬ 
ing the supine regular party organisa¬ 
tions And from this arises a conflict 
within the party that in its ramifications 
far transcends the shortage of money and 
the deficiencies of organisation The 
trade union politicians who generailly 
backed Mr Huliert Humphrey for 
Piesident in iq68 are embroiled in con¬ 
stant conflict with the middle class 
liberals in the party who suppiorted 
.Senator Eugene McCarthy and Senator 



O'Brien reeds ell his skill 


Robert Kennedy 

The curious events in Democratic 
politics 111 the State of Washington 
prov'ide a classic case of this conflict 
The party’s county organisation in 
Seattle, the state’s largest city, -was taken 
over in iti68 by the M< Carthy-Kennedy 
liberak, who value ideological purity 
more higliK than clectoial victory This 
spring the county organisation pulled a 
.stunner b\ endorsing Mr Carl Maxey, a 
Negto lawyer who represent.s the locial 
Black Panther organisation, for the 
parts’s Senate iioiiiination against the 
incumbent Senator, Mr Henry Jackson, 
a .senior member of the Senate who con- 
'tmues to supjxiit the war in Vietnam 
The counts labour council in Seattle 
res|xinded forthwith by endorsing 
Senator Jackson for re-election 

The primary election in which the 
Deiiiocrat,s throughout the state chcxuse 
their candidate is in Septemlier and Mr 
Jackson is such an overwhelming fav¬ 
ourite for Iwth renominatioii and re-elec¬ 
tion that the activities of the Seattle 
liberals ran matter little to him But the 
similar situation in Wyoming, where 
another .senior Demex'rat in the Senate, 
Mr Gale McGee, seeks re-election, is 
more serious Here, too, orgamsed labour 
IS unequivocal in its backing of Mr 
McCJee Here, too, the middle-class 
liberals cannot forgive him for his su'p- 
port of Mr Nixon’.s Vnetnam policy 
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Unlike Mr Jackson, herweve-r, Mr 
McCjee'i jwsition is critical, with a tliiird- 
party anti-war candidate threatening .to 
take enough votes away from him to 
give the scat to a right-wing Rc'publican 
The labour jjoliticiaris and the litierals 
are clearly seeking different destinations 
The trade union men, while not nc.irly 
so enthu.siastic aljout the Vietnam policy 
as thev onte were, are considerablv less 
interested in war, racism and the environ¬ 
ment and more intent on the bread- 
and-butter economic issues that used to 
be the ceiiient of the old Rooseveltian 
Democratic coalition Their aim as to 
rebuild that coalition, arresting the 
drift of working class \oteis toward the 
Republicans The liberals, on the other 
hand, preoccupied with ideological 
questions and particularly the war, 
relegate the humdrum business of win¬ 
ning elections to second plac'e Professor 
John Kenneth Chilbraith, in his new 
pamphlet, “ Who Needs the Demo¬ 
crats reflects the widespread liberal 
view that the party must take {lositions 
on the left even at the cost of .several 
lean years in the wilderness 

Such lack of mteiest in the a-iith- 
metic of elections has liecii particularly 
marked in New York, where the tradi¬ 
tional jiaiiistaking construction of n 
"halancecl" ticket designed to appeal 
to all ethnic and racial gioup-. has now 
been abaiicloiied The candidate^ iiomi- 
natecl in the June Demoei.itic piimars 
consist of fom jews and .i Negro, a 
signal to the laige Roman Uatliolic cole 
and paiticularK to the It.ilian and liish 
ethnic soteis that their siip[K>rt is not 
partiCulaiK wanted It is no ro-nc icience 
that trade union iinolvement m Demo¬ 
cratic politics IS low in NVw '\'ciik 

Outside .New York, the trade union 
movement is generalK m coiiiiol. 
devoting Its efforts to vvimmig elections 
latlioi than to scoinig philo-ojilm.il 
points Hut tlie nuisance value of Mr 
(ralbiaith and liis allies should not be 
chsc-oimtecl 'Their attempts to purge 
modciate Ifciiiociats m primatv elei tions 
from one end of tlie countrv to the other 
have drameci rnoiit^ and oiganisational 
efloit fiom a parts in shott siippK of 
both A gieat number of liberal men ol 
wealth, prmiarilv m .New Yoik and 
California, ate no longci conirihutmg 
to Democratic paitv activities as m veais 
past hut arc donating their monev to 
selected peace candidates, manv of them 
hopeless from the outset, and to quixotic 
third-partv schemes 

.'\s Democratic national chairman 
since Maicli, Mr Lawrence O'Brien has 
been gently tiving to steer his party hack 
on the road of politic.il pragmatism 
He lia4mianaged to lediite the outpoui- 
mg'tfrcfcn the Democratic national head- 
quatefs of rhetotic against the Vietnam 


.VMERICAN simvrv 

war, an issue which has been far less 
successful in winning elections than 
liberals like to believe WjtJi dhe finesse 
of an old style Insti backroom politician. 
Ml C^’Urieii has shoved the McOovern 
commission on paitv reform, a iKiwerful 
iiiitaot in party affairs last year, into 
the shadows But he cannot even 'hope 
to close the great chasms m Jus party 
and, whatever success the Demcx-iats 
eii|ciy m this seal's elections, .i night- 
maiish struggle for the presidential 
nommaticin m iqya is all but certain 
Tlie trade unions seem to 'Jie Iirung 
up behind Senator Kdmund Muskie of 
Maine, not exactls an exciting figure 
but surely a safe one and the liest 
ec|iiipjied to ap|>eal to all elements cif 
the p.irts '^riie lilx-rals wiH lie stris'ing 
to nominate a figure with n more 
distiiii t ideologii'al commitment, most 
piefc-iabls Mayor John I.indsay of New 
Ynik, whose conversion f'lom the 
Kepublic.m [i.irts is con.siclered likels 
But m.mv Demociatic liberals who know 
th.it Mr I,mcls.is is jier.sona non grata to 
organised labour, partly liecauso of the 
piolongcd disputes lietween trade unions 
and his administration in New Yoik, 
feel that if he luiis foi the Ptesidenc s 
it must he as the candid.ite of a sejiaiate 
pans which would dram votes fomi 
the Democtats All -this is resason foi 
Ml .Nixon to lielieve, amid his tears 
foi the fine of the Dcviiocratir p.nts, 
th.it he might turn out to be a two-teiiii 
President after all 


More than talk ? 


Mr Das'id Bruce, the distinguished elder 
clipIom.it, ,111 ex-Ambassadoi to Britain 
•imongst other countries, anises m 
P,ii o next week to take over the diic'c- 
timi of the now lifeless peace talks with 
the North \'ietnamese and tJie X’letroiig 
Theie IS no ciiiesticm but that he has 
the skill and the personal c|uahtie.s to 
revise them and to reach a settlement, 
if a settlement is [wssible The <|iiestii>n 
in America is whether he is being askcxl 
to make bricks without straw Prcsulerit 
Nixon has stres.sed, more than once, the 
“ flexibility " of Mr Bruce's instructions 
and that he is being given 

gnat latiiiide to discu.ss all tlie propos.cis 
which we have made, in public and in 
pi IS.lie and to recommend to us any 
new appioaches that he believes might 
bi 111 Ipfiil 

Is tills simply window-dressing ’■* It is 
bard to believe that Mr Bruce would 
have accc|>ted the mission if he had liecn 
apfiointcd simply to silence the com¬ 
plaints, in America as in Hanoi, that the 
I'lilted Stales is down-grading the talks 
But there does not seem much room for 
manoeuvic When President Thieu 
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Bruce (left) sertt off to Pans 


openly rebuffed the Secretary of State 
and clec fared that no coalition govern¬ 
ment imposed from outside would be 
.uceptablc, President Nixon was c^uicJc 
to take Mr 'Thieu’s part Yet only in 
.\pi>il President Nixon liimse'lf was con- 
templ.itmg a settlcmeut winch would 
ic-flec t the political strengtlis of liotli 
sides- -and not nccessaiily through the 
elections whit h President 'Thieu is so 
sure that Hanoi will rejec t and that he 
could win President 'Thieu w'.is almost 
equally dispaiaging about the accept¬ 
ability of a cea.sc-lire It is not easy, 
either, to sec why Mr .Ni.xoii thinks that 
N'orlli Vietnam miglit be ojjcn to lesum- 
mg tiegoti.ttions when .it a military dis- 
.iils .iiit.ige It li.is not been so in the past 
\iiother difficulty facing Mr Bruce is 
that he lacks close familiarity, as he has 
s.iiil landidlv, with the long history of 
the N'letnamese struggle It is true that 
lie had i.ipid briefings in Washington 
.uid San Clemente and a three-day trip 
to \'ietnam in the company of Mr 
Bunker, the .\mb.issjdor m Saigon But, 
at least at first, Mr Brute would 
piobablv have welcomed the help of 
Ml H<cbib, who has been America’s 
spokesman at the t,clks since Mr Lodge 
left I^nfortunate'lv Mr Habib will soon 
be Icasnng too 

Mr Bruce may be able to get tlie talks 
off to a fresh start And if he finds that 
the task he h.is hcen given I's an iniipos- 
sible one. he can he relied upon to tell 
the President w'hs', fully and frankly. 
'This ni'ight he his greatest service 


UnReddy kilowatts 


New Yorkers, sweltering m the first bad 
lieatwave of the summer, had their 
troubles (omjxuinded this week A tem¬ 
perature inversion, more chaeactenstic of 
I.os .\ngeles, prevented the hot air from 
rising and the Mayor announced the first 
stage of a pollution aleit. It was the last 
straw, when the underground cut the 
number of lush-hour trains and ran them 


at halt-speed to save electricity, the 
public responded surprisingly well to 
appeals to turn off lights and appliances 
Nevertheless a jaundiced view is being 
taken of Reddy Kilowatt, the elec¬ 
tricity industry’s syniboJ of mstamt, will¬ 
ing service, as the Consolidated Edison 
Company, the country’s laijjest supplier 
and the city’s oniy one, struggled to 
conserve its margin of safety Voltage 
has had to be reduced though not, so 
far, by more than r, per cent. 

Con Ed faced the summer with 
reserves, as a percentage of probable 
peak demand, somewihat lower than they 
were last vear and the gas turbine genera¬ 
tors which It has been installing to 
increaise nts reserve rapacity liave been 
slow to materia'hse because of the .strike 
last winter against the Ceneral Eilectnc 
Cxiinpany, the main source of this equip¬ 
ment Con Ed has also been dogged by 
breakdowns In June a nuclear- 
powered generator failed, with a loss 
of 2fio,ooo kilowatts of capacitv I’liat 
was bad enough but in late Julv a 
million kilowatt generator in Queens— 
“ llig Altis,” until recently the large&t 
in the countrv—broke dcAvn iNei'tifier 
will lie back in service until tlie autumn 
and the peak demand now conies in the 
suiiimei niontlis, when New York'.s i 'j 
itiillion air conditioners are turned on 

Before tliese hieakdowns Cion Ed had 
resers'es of aiiout 17 per cent , now it 
does not even have the lapacits to meet 
the peak demand, which is put at just 
ovei 7 2 million kilowatts Thts week 
it Ix-iught elertrK ity from other .suppliers 
m New York State, from New Jersey and 
Canada anti from as far away as the 
'I’ennessee Valley Authority No repeti¬ 
tion of the great black-out of 10(15 is 
likely, given the regional co-ordination 
which now exists But prolonged hot 
weather could bring deeper cuts in volt¬ 
age and load-shedding. This week’s 
sellers might soon have no electricity to 
spare for supplies of electncitv are short 
all over the east and in a num'lier of mid- 
western c itics And the situation seems 
certain to get worse. 

Basically, the industiy underestimated 
the growth O'f demand, which rose a'bout 
3 per cent a year until '965 Init has 
gone up q per cent in eaich of the past 
two years Nuclear power plants have 
been slow to come on stream ; coal— 
the electricity companies use about 60 
per cent of American jjroduotion'—is m 
short supply , .so is natural gas. It is 
no wonder that the Department of the 
Interior has set up a national enetgy 
study. 

Con Ed, like many other companies, 
also blames the ecologists, who have 
been making it difheult to find sites for 
new generators Mr Joseph Swidlei, 
whom Governor Rockefeller made chair¬ 


man ot the btate Bublic bervice 
Commission to speak up for consuniets, 
showed some sympathy for the com¬ 
panies this week when he said • 
Somewhere there should be the authority 
not only to veto proposed sites but also 
to determine where the plant should go 
and to be of help in .seeing that the gener¬ 
ating plants get built 

If New Yorkers have to turn off their 
air conditioners in heat waves there may 
lie less support for the comiervationists 
w'ho for five years have held up Con Ed’s 
hydro-elec/tric generator at Storm King 
on the Ilud.son River 


Explosive society 


The Weathennen have been advocating 
violent revolution for some time now, so 
it was no surprise when the fedeial 
government moved last week against 
this militant faction of the left-wing 
Students for a Democratic Society and 
indicted 13 of its nienVbers for paitici- 
pating in a conspiracy to bomb jxilice 
stations and military estab'liithments and 
to disrupt siKiety But there is still a long 
way to go before the 13 defendants arc 
as safely 'behind bars as the authorities 
would like. So far the Justice Depart- 
inciit only has enough jiroof to tie one 
iHjiiiibing, the unsuccessful attempt to 
blow up a police officers' association in 
Detroit, to the conspiracy 'I'hc depart¬ 
ment has tentatively linked the Weathcr- 
iiien with a senes of bontlmigs in New 
York ear'lier this year, with the explo¬ 
sion which destroyed a hou.se in Gieen- 
wich Village which was being used as a 
crude aiuinunition facton, and with a 
cache of arms and explosives found in 
Chicago , but so far it does not have 
enough evidence to substantiate these 
allegations Furthernioie eight of tlie 
defendants arc .still at large and the 
department is not optimistic about 
ever finding .them all 

What is more surprising and perhaps 
more distuiiiing dian this official con- 
finnation linking a small group of left- 
wing militants with the use of explo¬ 
sives is the extent to which liombings 
have lieconie a part of the American 
.scene Figures relea.sed last week show 
that in the 15 months up to Apiil 
this year 4,330 incendiary 'lioniliings had 
been reported, 40 people were killed, 
3B4 injured and damage to property was 
estimated at $23 million. In New York 
alone (here have lieen 6,000 bomb 
(lireats in the firilt six months of this 
year. Who then is responsible ? In a 
depre.ssing report to a Senate committee 
an officia'I from California argued that 
“ there is hardly a segment of American 
society which is not represented among 
the Ixxnlbers.” Furthennore he main¬ 


tained that bombs were being used not 
only by political protestors but also by 
individuals wanting to get even witli 
their enemies. 

'I he mam headache now confronting 
the federal government is how to restrict 
the present comparatively easy access to 
explosive materials. At present the state 
governments have their own regulations 
but many are now of the opinion that 
these are far from adequate. In .some 
states there is even a thriving market for 
Iionie-made incendiary devices. In one 
of Its most repressive efforts to control 
explosives the Internal Revenue Service 
has been snooping into the records of 
public libraries for the borrowers of 
books on how to make bombs 

In a more constructive move 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr Hickel, 
asked Congiess last week for a new 
explosives law This would require fede¬ 
ral licensing of both manufacturers and 
dealers in explosives as vs'eH as stricter 
control of bu^’crs Little opposition is 
expected to these proposals now that the 
explosives industry has agreed to federal 
control, but it is debatable whether they 
will close all the loopholes effectivelv 
Gonsiderahle quantities of explosives are 
now being stolen from construction sites 
and militarv establishments where there 
IS large and legitimate u.se of dynamite 
Unless these stocks are more closelv 
guarded in the future the militant 
groups, whether on the left or the ngiit, 
will still not lack supplies 


Students' friend 


When President Nixon, after the 
shootings of Students at Kent State 
University in Mav, apjxiinted Dr 
Alexander Heaid, the Cliancelkw of 
N'aiidertnlt I’niversity, as his adviser on 
student uniest, he niav not have 
exjietted Dr Heard to produce quite 
sue h scathing rnenioranda—one by him¬ 
self and one by Dr Cheek, the Negro 
president of Ifirward Universjtv—as 
were released by the White House on 
Julv 231x1 But the fact that (lie Presi¬ 
dent chose to give the harsh pep talk 
publicity could be interpreted as a 
measure of his keenness to make peace 
with students It suggests also that, as Dr 
Heard commented when the memoranda 
were relea.sed, the Piesident is now niurh 
more “ aw'are " of the protilems of 
students than he was two month.s earlier. 

Dr Heard told tlie President squarely 
that he did not believe “ that our 
national government really understands 
that a national crisi.s confronts us.” The 
President did not require Dr Heaird's 
information to know that (he war in 
Vietnam is at tire root of most unrest 
among students, but his raanments, based 
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Kent State was the firing really necessary 


on inten'iews with iuan\ studentei, on 
the difiorent factor!, that tnndei toin- 
inuincation bcUvecn Mr Nixon and 
students nia\ have lieen particulaiK 
enlipi'litenint' 

Often the gap in (oininunK ation is 
caused hv the totalK different iniei- 
pretations tliat the President and tlie 
voung fjeople attacli to words and 
phrases for imstante, “ national 
hoiKiur " in the President's eves tan lie 
maintained throuifh inilitarv power, hut 
students “ see the \ letiiam wai and its 
cffet ts at home as ohstiuctiiig fulhlnieiit 
of their concept of national lionour 
"Peace," “patriotism" and “.success" 
liave similaiK diverse iiitcrpreUitions 
Mr Heard's inemoianduiii implietl that 
even lie was surprised after the 
CainlxKlian operation at the extent of 
anti-war feeling among “ students of 
normallv moderate and conserv'ative 
political viewpoints " 

The White House also published some 
of the mans retoinmendatioiis that I)i 
Heard and Dr Clheek have made to the 
President As some evidence that Mi 
Nixon IS taking at least niomma'l heed 
three of these liave alieadv lieen ai ted 
ufx>n by the ap|K>intnient of Mi Finch, 
the former .ScoreLirv of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, as the meinlxsr of 
the President’s staff responsible “ foi 
White House liaison with higher edu¬ 
cation " and by the ft-esident's 
proposals for more funds for black 
<x>lleges and for allotting extra nioiiev 
for poor students. 

So far the critici.sm is directed at the 
Adinimstration. But more specific 
proposals for reform at the college lev'el 
mav come from the President's Coin- 
inissioo on C'ampus Unrest It also was 
formed^ under the chairmanship of Mr 
Williai^ Scranton, a former Govemcw of 


Pennsylvania, after the incideints at Kent 
and Ls clue to report at the start of the 
corning ac-atlemic year 

Tn the commission’s recent open hear¬ 
ings iiiariv witnesses criticised the use 
of armed forces to quell student di.ssent 
I’heir ciitirisiiis were reinforced w'hen 
<1 Justice IJepartnient memorandum, 
based on a massive investigation liv over 
loo agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, concluded that it had not 
been “ iK“cessaiv ’’ and was not “ in 
Older ’’ for the Ohio National (luard to 
shcxit into the crowd at Kent C’-ontrarv 
to the guardsmen’s re|jorts that they 
acted otilv when under pressure from 
sniper fire and flvirig rocks and when 
supplies of te.u gas were finished, the 
FBI reixnled that the (hianl still had 
gas enough to control the crowd and 
that no guardsman had been hurt bv 
rocks or sniping 


Lockheed's hard 
luck 

Washington, DC 

In two wavs the ground has Ireen ill 
prefxiicd in (longre.ss foi the Administra¬ 
tion s attemjjt to rescue the Lockheed 
Aiicralt (Jorpoiatiion fi'oiii its piescnt 
acute money tioubles The fust is that 
Uongress has just had its heart-strings 
wrung rather hard on behalf of the Penn 
Clentral Railroad Onlv after Clongress 
refused to budge and allowed the rail- 
wav to go into bankiuptcy did it learn 
of the decidedly adveise report on Penn 
Centrar.s credit, by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, which the Admin- 
istnition had in its liands, but did not 
disclcrse, at the tune. The gist of the 
refxirt was that'the $200 million then 
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being sought for Penn Central (in the 
form of a public guarahtee of commer¬ 
cial loans, the company’s available assets 
being already loacied down witli debt) 
would be a poor risk and an any event 
quite iniadequaite to do more than stave 
off ban'kruptc:y briefly. 

Congress, in short, was not given all 
the facts. The Administration was 
counting rather fecklessly on fiassage of 
Its emergency railway financing bill to 
keep things going a while longer. But 
that, also, would manifestly have been 
too little for its purpose. 'The bill has 
lieen put, for the present, on the shelf. 
The problem of keeping the bankrupt 
railway sufficiently in funds to go on 
operating remains. There were estimates 
this week that it might run dry by 
October Other railways feel endan¬ 
gered, if only liecausc the v'olume of 
reciprocal payments between railways 
IS .so large that a chain reaction threat¬ 
ens if a big one runs out of cash 

A sc-cond iiilxstarle m Lcx'kheed’s way 
IS the coiitent'icm that has long sui- 
lounded its ccintiact for the C>,A 
mammoth traiisjxirt aircraft, the chief 
among sc-veial causes of the iiuii|iianv’s 
difhcultie.s It was not so much the size 
of the cost oveiiuiis on Che C")'\ as the 
wav m which they weie caused, and the 
pains taken to keep it all daik, that 
were the v.urie of si.iiidal Lockheed 
was eii'ticed into thriltlessness hy a 
foiiiiula which pioniisetl lavish lecom- 
pense on the -exond .iiid thud jmckIiu- 
lion runs of the Clcj.V for any excess 
costs on the lirst luii '1 hen the (om- 
panv vvas pulled uji short by a sudden 
cut III the oidei 'I’liree othci big con¬ 
tracts in the same period gave use to 
cost dispute's between Lockheed and the 
defence depaiTiiient iiiviolv mg, if the 
CyA IS iiiicluded, more than ."^fioo inilhon, 
of whuh so fai the coinpany has written 
off $21)0 million as lo.ss. 

'File American goverriiiient buy.s 
nearlv qo [ler cent of wlut Lockheed 
jiroduces The company is, in .i word, 
the governiiient’s ciesatuie and it is 
really not i orii eiva'blc that in thus s.ring 
of disputes between them the blame 
should rest on the company alone Some 
jxirtion of blame must he 111 the con- 
tiadK'tiun.s of puipose and incoiusisten- 
cies of methixl that lurk within the huge 
Department of Defence 

Having by its own actions plunged its 
biggest defence supplier inU> deep 
troulile, the Adniimstratiun must 
obviously try to come tc’ the rescue But 
this uivxilves Congress and specificaMy an 
Item of .$200 million in the defence 
authortsation bill now before the 
Senate. Other guarantees and credits, 
together with a px>.ssible acceleration of 
advance payments on a civil air project, 
the Uioii airbus, would make up a 
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total of $430 million 'to keep the com¬ 
pany 111 business unDil its luck turns. 

By now Congres.s takes a jaundiced 
view of this kind of problem Senator 
Proxmire's hearings on economy in 
government have cumulaitively made an 
impression NaCdb'ly they have estab¬ 
lished that the Administration and its 
defence suppliers alike have lost the 
habit of giving Congress the full facts 
There is a group in Congress that 
would cheerfully withhold the $200 
million and lett Lockheed follow Penn 
Centra'! into bankruptcy Probably, how¬ 
ever, this IS not going to happen The 
Senate is more hkelv to insist on safe¬ 
guards, such as a detailed plan showing 
how the. money is to be u.sed and corihn- 
ing Its use to the purpose for Which the 
loan IS gianted—condi'tiom that would 
have been thought pettifogging in the 
merry old d'avs 


Mad about mercury 

Mercury, winch has slipped thiough die 
tmgeis of tlie crusadei’s for a cleanei 
eruiixmmeiit until lecently, has now been 
put on the e\ei-gix>wing list ot dangerous 
Ijollulants There is a possibil'rty thal 
olhei metals, including copjier, /.ini, 
aluminium and nickel, iiia\ soon be 
added to it also Some 3 million jiounds 
of meicurv ate u.sed evcrj year in the 
manufactuie ot plastics, j»aper, disinfec¬ 
tants, fungiiides, chlorine and scientitn 
<ind electrical equijnnent In tlie past 
there was never much an\iet\ that t'hi.s 
jioison might enter the human bod^ in 
arn sigiiilicant quantities, liut novs it 
appears that this confidence may liavc 
been misguided Last week the Justice 
Department aobing on the advice of the 
Seirctaiy ol the Interior, Mr Ilickel, 
hied suits against eight laijje companies 
to stop them polluting lakes and rivers 
with inercurv in seven itutes and to 
make them remedy tlie effects of past 
contamination The companie.s will lie 
piosecuted under an old and scldom- 
used act which permits the immed'iatc 
use of injunctions and penalties Under 
the law normally employed, polluters are 
given six months' grace. 

It IS tto new discovery tiiat menurj is 
a [Kdiaon which can cause .serious damage 
to brain cells Until the beginning of this 
year, howcvei, few jieople realtsed that 
mercury wa.stes which were discharged 
into water were dangerous. It was 
generaillv, but erroneously, thought that 
mercury was both too expen-sive to dump 
in large quautities and that if and when 
it was discharged into water it .sank 
harnilessK to the bottom and remained 
there undissolved. This theory was 
finally shattered last March when 
Ctonsiderable cjuantities of inercurv were 
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found in fish in the Great Lakes off 
Canada and then subsequently in water¬ 
ways across the United States It is now 
believed that mercury compounds are 
absorbed by aquatic vegetation whicili is 
eaten by fish and which may subse- 
cjuently end up in the human body No 
one knows exactly how much mercury 
humans can tolerate hut most doctors 
are in agreement that it is on'ly a minute 
amount. Since this discovery many of 
the manuifaoturers who use mercury have 
insitigated crash programmes to prevent 
further pollution Claiming that they 
have done as much as they can in the 
short time that they have known abfiut 
this danger, the manufacturers named in 
the court suits are indignant that they 
have been cast as the villains of the piece 
Pollution iiiav be curtailed now tliat 

Ballets, not 
bullets 

.^tniTiLaii Bdlicl fhcdlrc has com pic led 
ils tir-st week in the Roval Opera House, 
Can cm (Jardcii, its hrst visit to London 
fof 14 years, aith much praise from the 
critics It had moie than a lournn; com¬ 
pany’s fan shait of ha.tards on the way 
Originally the .Slate Department was to 
siKMisoi a lour of east Kutope guided 
by President Nison’s “Building Bridges 
to the Last " philosophy But his foreign 
[lohcics clsew'hire burnt the bridges and 
anyway Congress tefused to provide funds 
for spending on the arts abroad Then 
1 rails World Airlines ginerously offered 
to foot the bill fol a torn of western 
Lurojie—which would have cost some 
$i2),oo(i—'bill could not persuade the 
Civil .'Xeninatitics Board to allow bal¬ 
lerinas to Hy lor free However, iln- 
United .Slates Tiavel .Serv-ice, aiiolhe 1 
governiTietii agency with ihe )i>b ot 
e neoiiragiiig foieigneis to visit America, 
saved (lie day and terlified that it would 
be III ihe paianiount iialional interest foi 
the rompaiiy to tiavcl—presumably 
because it would show Luiopraus tha' 
there is culture t<i be found 111 America 
if tlicy get there 

It IS some miracle that the company 
was in a ht state to go anywhere A year 
and a half ago, it was tottering on the 
verge of iinanciul collapse, having been 
supjxirtcd with extraordinary largesse 
almost since its fuuiidalion in 1940 by 
Miss Lucia Cha.se, joint director with 
Mr Oliver Smith, to the tune of some 
$16 million to $11) million. But when hci 
money ran out, one of the trustees, Mr 
Sherwin Goldman, a young lawyci, was 
elected president and began putting the 
company on a sound financial and insti¬ 
tutional basis 

To coipe with the immediate crisis a 
substan't'ial sum was borrowed with the 
help of friends on Wall Street and put 
to work on the stock market wheie the 
money rapidly doubled 111 value Private 
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the federal governnienit has decided to 
take strict actiion, hut there still remain.s 
the question of whether sales of mercury 
should be banned So far tliere have 
been few signs of movement in this 
direction although the Departinenit of 
Agriculture made tentative but unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to su.spend sales of fungi¬ 
cides containing inercurv in the after¬ 
math of three .serious cases of poisoning 
in New Mexico last vear Judging b\ 
the slow j>rogress made in remov’mg the 
harmful pesticides DDT and 2, 4, f,-'! 
from the market, mercury niav be 
around for some time to ct>me Al'tbougb 
the Secretary of Agriculture has admitted 
that these two pesticides arc dangerous 
and should he phased out, he has refused 
to agree to immediate suspension of all 
hut one variety of 2, 4, 5-T 
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River on stage 


contributions were bumjicd up ti times 
to $300,0011 a ycai, piiccs for the better 
SI ais were iiicteasrd ,aiid rtduced foi thi 
others', a systtiii of cost accounting was 
insiallcd and inembcT.s of the company 
were given a living w-age The tompanv’s 
aim IV to bring ballet of all sorts to iht 
general public , but if it is to be piovided 
at prirus which do not rxcludt all but 
the rich from the audience, box office 
takings can cover only three-quarters of 
the cost , this means a deficit of $i 7 
million this year 

.American Ballet 'Iheatrc gets some 
supjxirt from federal and slate funds 
and from philanthropic foundations, but 
not nearly enough What it needs dcs- 
peiatrly also is somt permanent base 
New Yorkers have no assurance that 
they will see America’s best ballet 
regularly because of the difficulty of find¬ 
ing a suitable theatre at a suitable lime , 
Ballet Theatre is to be the official 
company at the Kennedy Centre for the 
Performing .Arts 111 Washington, when it 
opens, but this only guarantees a limned 
imnibei of performances each year 


Books 


BRUISING BAHLE 

Politics and Foreign Policy in Australia : 
The Impact of Vietnam and Const rtp- 
tion 

Bv Henry S Albinski 

DuAr University Press. 249 pages $800 

The suh-title of thi.s hook is the more 
important Professor Alhmski, tlie fore¬ 
most Aiiiericaii cxpeil on Australian 
foreign policy, has followed his earliei 
liook on Australia and the China 
problem with one on the impact on 
Australian politics of the Vietnam war 
and the imposition of conscription to 
provide troops for it. Although it is 
fair to join the two issues together, since 
they have so often been joined in politi¬ 
cal discussion, Vietnam is a longer-lasting 
and more important issue than conscrip¬ 
tion Professor Albinski has given con¬ 
scription a prominence which it had 
m 1966 and 1967 but has not shown 
since. 

The book begins with a brief con.- 
s[>ectus of Australian foreign policv 
attitudes, in lx>th government and public, 
and proceeds to consider the positions of 
the political parties at some length befoie 
turning to examine protests from the 
general publu —the anti-Vietnani and 
ariti-(onsciiption bod.es, the dissent in 
the i hull lies, the slight stiiimgs of oppo¬ 
sition amongst cx-servicemcn, and the 
ohjei tions b\ academics, artists (an 
enjoyahK coma part, this) and uriiversitv 
students Fiiiallv, there is a fairK 


exhaustive query alxjut how Vietnam 
and conscription have affected civil 
lights, and an examination of what the 
measurements of public opinion reveal 
This last chapter shovss Professor 
Alhmski at his most characteristic and 
enlightening. He is an avid student of 
public ojjinion pcylls, as of parliamentary 
debates and the Australian press it is 
hard to believe that any measurable 
aspect of public opinion, as distinct from 
those which are deeper and those more 
evanescent, has escaped him 

The picture which emerges is of a 
fKihtical battle which, true to the Austra¬ 
lian tradition, is “characterised by bruis¬ 
ing and often personal party dialogue “ 
Many of the politicians on both .sides 
vs ill proliably be ashamed in future years 
of what they said in the heat of the 
moment The Australian goverruiient 
undoubted'lv drew dividends from the 
wai and its oppionents’ folly 111 itjfib 
and iqb7 , since then its gams have 
dwindled, and \’ietnam may now be 
counter-productive foi it Conversely, 
the .‘\ustraliaii l.ahoui party threw away 
am advantage it might have gamed in 
the earlier period (Mr Calwcll will com¬ 
pete with l)i Evatt for the lii.stoiians’ 
choice of the worst leader the party has 
ever had), and has made perceptible 
gams in the past two vears, partly 
because of the e.xtravagance of the 
government’s claims up to March iqbH 
riie public, as distinct from the politi¬ 


cians, seems from Professor Alhinksi's 
account to have been relatively moderate 
throughout. This applies to university 
students as much as to their elders. 

In genera] the txxrk is a concise sum¬ 
mary, with cautious judgments but a 
forbiclding style which sometimes erupts 
into incoinpr^ensibil'ity (what is one to 
make of this, for instance : “ In April, 
with the Galwell-Whitlam rhubaib at 
flash point . ." ^). More might have 

been said about internal cxinditions in 
the Labour party, especially in Victoria, 
and less aibout the Reform Movement, 
an ephemeral body to which Prof^or 
Albinski tends to give the same weight 
as to the Democratic Labour party. It 
was unkind to refer to thirteen Anglican 
busliofis and archbishops as “ a group 
of New South Wales Protestant clergy¬ 
men,’’ or at least Anglicans will think so 
I’he parliamentary' Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee has rather more vitality than he 
suggests But this IS a good account of a 
set of circumstances which has been 
largely ignored in Britain 

LIGHTENING THE DARKNESS 

A History of the African Pet^lc 
By Robert W July. 

Faber & Faber. 672 pages 80s 

The lack of understanding which so 
often bedevils European relations with 
Africa IS certainly related to the niaiiiiei 
in which African history i.s lieing taught, 
if at all A generation has elapsed since 
Sir Reginald Cloupland could write th.il 
up to tlie middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the mam body of Africans liad had 
no history but had “ stayed, for untold 
centuries, sunk in liarbansin the 

heart of Africa was scarcely beating.’’ 
'I’he considerable amount of evidence? 
to the contrary did not fit the needs of 
an enipiie which preferred to e.xpanJ on 
the civilising mission of colonial rule 
In the decade leading up to i960— 
Africa’s independence year—attitudes 
began to change , additional material 
became available , and a number of 
excellent 'histones have since been pub¬ 
lished, some of them written by the 
Africans themselves. Nevertheless, the 
image of a contment shrouded in dark¬ 
ness until the arrival of European 
explorers, traders and missionaries per¬ 
sists, perhaps because it is still politically 
and jjsychologically convenient. Dr 
July's contribution must therefore be 
welcomed as an attempt to concentrate 
“ on the response and perspective of the 
African himself.” 

Starting with the year dot—the genesis 
of man in Africa—it takes us into 1970, 
encompassing the entire continent. Such 
a panoramic view cannot be expected 
to mclude much detail, but Dr July 



Sydney^ has had its demonstrations too 
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has managed to g-ne more than a broad 
outline of the niovment of the various 
peoples through tte continent In par¬ 
ticular, he followi the great Bantu 
migration, which staited some 1,500 years 
ago near the Benue m what is now 
Nigeria, tracing the divisions and sub¬ 
divisions as they ctiKjuered, absorbed 
others or were tlieinselves absorbed. 
There are almost forty independent Afri¬ 
can nations, and Dr July has succeeded 
in exp^laining to somci degree “ how they 
got where they are.” He is less convinc¬ 
ing m dealing with ale causes of tribal 
movements. 

The need to deal, in one volume, with 
such a vast subject gves rise to ovei- 
siniplifications. For instance. King Jaja 
of Opoix), one trf tlis most colourful 
hgurcs in West Afncat historv, did not 
“surrender" to the British , he was 
kidnapped, as Lord Salisbury, then 
fiiitne minister, himself oointcd out. The 
Ixiok will IK) doubt contribute to the 
growing volume of African teaching now 
being planned, paiticula-ly in the United 
.States Although it is not meant foi 
advanced leseanh its mtior inaccuiaties 
are iriitatiiig Uhief Aviolowo was not 
lonvicted and jailed in iqlia but 111 
ir)ti;j , Botswana has nw opened dijj- 
lomatu relations with South Africa—a 
point of some importante to the ron- 
tempoiaiv jiohtiral siene 

ANNUS MIRABILIS 

The Year of Salaniis, 480-479 BC 
B\ Peter (been 

Wfidnifeld and NicoUnn ;y4i pages 70s 

,Mi Uieen describes himself in Who’s 
Who as an author, and pits historical 
reseairh -not histoi-v'- among his lioh- 
hies. He roiiipetes m the ojien charn- 
pK)n.ship of riassiial historv with an 
aderjuate degree of scholarship ami a 
far more profes.sional style than most 
of his c<)lleague,s this is a very well 
written hook and is aimed straight at 
the ordinary’ intelligent r*ader (no 
knowledge of Urreek required), not at 
the academic market 

Cjiven his subject, piofessionalisin 
niatteis. The Persian wars (which he 
covers from Marathon to Plataea and 
Mveale, in spite of a rather restrictive 
title) are, as a legend, iiurs’eHously 
clear and in.spiring , hut die closer 
one gets to them, the more doubt there 
IS >lK>ut the detail, political and mili¬ 
tary. It IS not a penod on which a 
comipetent author can write something 
readable and useful from secondary 
sources. At every turn there are cruces, 
on which the authorities are divided 
and the author must make up his rnvn 
mind by reference to the onginal .sources 
and the gnmnd of ihe battles. Mr tJreen 



War memorial at Salamis 


does this verv clearly, aKvavs distinguish¬ 
ing lietwr-en what is kn/vwn and what 
IS mforincsl conjecture, his own or other 
people’s 

It is fascinating that, through all the 
doubts of detail and against the distract¬ 
ing backgixiund of squabbling and 
tieacherv, the greatness of the stor\ 
never tliminishes, noi does its signifi¬ 
cance for later times, a point on which 
Mr fiteen insists If the Persians had 
won and .\thens had been a subject cits 
during the fifth centurs’, our present 
civihs,ition would base been verv 
different 

Xo one can write alniut this jxtkhI 
without parti prii Mr (Treen’s is exact')v 
the oprposite to Henxlotus’s • 1 heniis- 
tocles IS his hero , his villain the ron- 
seivative landowners ffair enough, par¬ 
ticularly in the light of hindsight) , his 
prime clunc^, alw.tvs wrong, Aristides, 
whose reputation he a.srribcs entirelv to 
right-wing propaganda He rather exag¬ 
gerates this asjiect , hut he live.s in 
(Jreece, where the illumination tends to 
extremes of black and white, in [xshtics 
and elsewhere. 

BASHING THE BOX 

Demonstrations and Communication : 

A Case Study 

By James Halloraii, Philiji Klliott and 
(iraham Murdock. 

Penguin Special ;J34 pages 7s 

On October 27, 1968, between 30,000 
(the ofTicial police estimate) and 75,000 
(Mr 'I'aiiq Alt’s) people niaiolied fiom 
Hungeiforcl Bridge to 'I'rafalgai Squaie, 
thence down Whitehall, and ended up 


m Hyde Paik--while a break¬ 
away group of alxiut 2,ooo made for 
Grosvenor Square There weie struggles 
between the jxilire and the breakaway 
grouj) in Grosvenoi Sejuare, scene of a 
more violent and badly handled demon- 
.'itration ougside the Ameru an embassy 
the previous March But m all only 43 
jieojjle were arrested .\ltliougli about 
170 people wete injured, ouK one was 
detained m hospital. This plainly did not 
fuMil the pierJictions, prophecies and 
fears that the march liad aroused in 
anticipation 

Now three memliers of the Centire for 
Mass Coiniiiunicatioiis Rc.search in the 
Univeisitv of Ix'icestei have produced a 
painstakitiglv det.iiled account of the 
march and of the wav it was dealt witli 
by Che press and on television This can 
be counted an important liook, not so 
inucli becaii.se it is a useful piece of 
lecent history, but beiause it endeavours 
to give weight to an iricre.asingl\ popular 
criticism of Che media, or rather of 
television in particular, of which Mr 
Wetlgwrxxl Benn is a painfully earnest 
projioiient This is an .attar k f>n the wav 
that “news” is selected, and therefore 
m a sense cre.itcd, bv the broadr asters— 
or, in this case, a ciiticisin of the way in 
which broadrasteis and rejjorters con¬ 
centrated on certain asjjerts of the 
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march in accordance with preconceived 
ideas a'bout the way it would develop. 

It IS vutal to clear aside the facile 
criticisms, on which, to be fair, the 
authors do not place much weaght Pro¬ 
grammes and papers trivialise—isn't this 
an unavoidable function of available 
space and tune ? They ask, with the 
implication of a negative answer, 
whether the news media provided the 
information required for us to act “ as 
informed and intelligent deci.sion-niaker.s 
in a democratic societv ^ ” But is that 
their only job ^ Newspapers have to 
sell, news programmes to be switched 
on, not only to make money but to 
make an impact—there is no corre¬ 
sponding duty to listen or read News 
concentrates on events and person¬ 
alities, because it is presented in daily 
form 01 requires a single face or voice 
Of course, the new.sman can anticipate 
events bv looking for trends and the 
lazv one can create quite unrepresen¬ 
tative television personalities or group 
spokesmen, but if the history of the 
October demonstration confirms the 'lat¬ 
ter dangei, it is no testament to the 
value of searching for trends For the 
authors did not base their case on de¬ 
liberate bias , .so does it all boil down to 
a complaint that the media simply got 
their predictions wrong '* 

As m the criticisms of the treatment 
of the geneial election campaign, there 
IS, of course, a strong dose of this In 
Ixsth cases the defence is in fact quite 
easy In both cases the predictions were 
made on the basis of evidence which it 
would at that jwint in time have been 
foolish I if in the event correct) to ignore 
Of course some of the fears expressed 
in October, iq68, were loo shrill , papers 
and programmes picked up one another's 
fears and built up a spiral of anticipa¬ 
tion But the authors also complain that, 
tiecause of the anticipation of violence, 
the October demonstration was treated 
almost entirely from this angle, and its 
political implications ignored 

The point is that any reasonable re¬ 
porter, after the arson in the Imperial 
War Museum and in the context of 
all the rumours of planned violence, 
would base concentrated on the possi¬ 
bility of siolent clashes at the expen'se 
of the strength of one country’s students’ 
disapproval of another country’s foreign 
policy This does not mean that there is 
not a real problem about the way the 
media should cover potentially violent 
demonstrations Noi does it mean that 
Mr Halloran and Co should not con¬ 
tinue to be a thorn in the side of press 
and particularly television, nor that they 
should not press ahead with trying to 
find better evidence that the media fails 
to reach or ^tisfy certain groups than 
the tiny surv'evs contained in this book. 


COLLECTORS' COPIES 

History of Old Sheffield Plate 

By Frederick Bradbury, F.S A 
/ W, Noithend Ltd. 556 pages £io los 

Antique Sheffield Plate 

By G. Bernard Hughes 

Batsford. 303 pages, indluding plates 
84s. 



As stately as silver plate, about 1815 

Plate can be the very devil, and 
even people with long experience are 
very chars of it Lawrence’s of Crew- 
kerne, now perhajjs the leading provin- 
i lal auctioneers, had a note in their 
last catalogue that “ Where the expres¬ 
sion Sheffield is used this means that in 
our opinion the item is silver plated on 
copper of the type manufactured prioi 
to iHijo" This cautious statement is 
typical of the professional attitude One 
of the main tinubles for the collectoi 
is that there have been no books obtain¬ 
able on the subject Bradbury’s magni¬ 
ficent vtilume was jiublished in igia in 
a limited edition and foi the past few 
years has been almost unobtalinable and 
vastly expensive. It has now been 
reprinted m an exact replica of the orig¬ 
inal edition and although the plates look 
old-fa.shioned today it i.s quite indispen¬ 
sable, a .solid monument to good, serious 
scholarship 

And now an excellent general book 
has been published. Mr Hughes pub¬ 
lished his first article on Sheffield plate 
thirty years ago and has 'been studying 
It ever since. A great deal of his text 
and a large number of the 266 plates 
are based on the unrivalled collections 
in the Sheffield City Museum, which 
contain a vast range of authenticated 
material. Plating sets out to reproduce 
silver at a much lower cost. It follows 
that a great deal of it is stylistically an 
exact mutation ^ of either prevailing 
fashion at the time of manufacture or 


derived from the werk of earlier, noted 
silversmiths 

When the famous method of fusing 
silver on to copper became established 
It threatened silverssiiths almost at once. 
In 1798 the Couri of the CJoldsmiths’ 
Company was asked to get a duty of 
threepence an ounce put on plated 
goods, whiich were selling at one-third 
of the price of real silver. The pattern 
books and trade tata'logues of the time 
show how quick'b a sale was built up 
for things as d:iverse as draught-proof 
candlesticks and ringed and washered 
corks Bradbury lists almost five hun¬ 
dred .smiths wlio registered at the 
Sheffield Assay Office, which gives some 
indication of the output. In 1840 electro¬ 
plating began and the production gradu¬ 
ally ran down, eiough .some, of inferior 
quality, is still tiade today 

It IS the early work, uji to i83<j ot 
s ), that IS collected. This is mainly of 
high quality. After its introductory 
chapters, Mr Hughes’s book is devoted 
to describing ind illustrating all the 
various housebWd objects that were 
made out of it Studv of thus and Brad¬ 
bury should erable the tasual buyer to 
be pretty sure that he is buying the 
right thing But Mr Hughes rightlv 
emphasises exieme caution. Naturally 
enough very few antique dealers arc 
jireparcd to .illow .1 customer to carry 
out tests—quic literally the acid test— 
to determine the quality of the silver 

MISERABLE MONARCH 

The Later Correspondence of George 
III : Volume V, January iHof) to Decern- 
her iHio 

Edited by A A.spinal'l 

Cambridge University Press. ()f,3 pages 

£14 10s 

What with squaWjling ministers, a .son 
who had to resign as commander-in- 
chief because of the money-making 
activities of his mistress and a dauglrter 
with an incurable illness, the last three 
years of George Ill’s effective reign 
brought him many worries and little 
comfort. With the politicians apparently 
more intent on fighting each other than 
Naproleon, there was not much com¬ 
fort for the king on 'the war front either. 
And from the autumn of 1809, Princess 
Amelia’s health becomes a recurring and 
increasingly harrowing theme in the cor¬ 
respondence. In ever more clinical detail, 
her illness i.s discussed between the king, 
the princess, her sister and constant com¬ 
panion, Princess Mary, and an assort¬ 
ment of doctors. The courage, dignified 
fortitude and mutual affection shown 
by the king and his daughters are very 
impressive , so is the painful inadequacy 
of thie doctors. 
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George III alter 50 years'iie 

This js the hnal voliie of (Jeorge 
Ill's later eorresfK>nder> ithe hook 
itK'ludes .1 coinprehensivendex for all 
five volumes) One is dcejiK 

impressed hy Professor Aspall's metu u- 
loijs srholaiship llis longntniduttion 
and voluminous footnotes-n which he 
ptints a iiuniher of impornt rontcni- 
jxirarv letters hitherto unpuished— add 
enoniioiislv .to the interestmd signifi¬ 
cance of tlie ro\al letters li one feels 
that nothing would hast- ten lost if 
some of the purely fonnaiexohanges 
(for example hetween the kir and tlie 
foreign setretarv) had heeii wdeil out , 
thetr inclusion seems to go hevnd the re- 
quiiemcnts i>f the most rigoros si holar- 
ship It could he argued tin scholars 
would have been equally, if bt better, 
■served by a somewhat .smallei Jes.s pro¬ 
hibitively expen.sive volume. 

SHORT LIST 

Guide to the House of Coniiuns 1970 
(Tlw Times, C3 I Os after pulshitioii on 
September 1st, but at a pre-puhcation 
price of £3 if you get it before 
then). 'I'he guts of tins lx>ok s The 
Times’} usual compilation of rlieiresults 
in all 630 constituenne.s 'n the. recent 
general election, plus potted hiog^phies 
of all the successful and uiisuaessful 
candidates When die Conserutives 
start losing by-elections in the niddle 
of this Parliament, 'rii'is will again Titxmie 
an essential reference Ixiok 11 will also 
be extensively used by all comnienlitoi.s 
at the next general e'lection, by vhich 
time changes in constituency houndiries 
will have ^rendered sizeable parts (f it 
out of date It is a mistake not to hive 
included an intelligible .summary of the 
recommendations of the txjundarv ctm- 
missioners as an addendum to tlie mtin 


text ; it would have been more relevant 
than some of die other trimmings 

A Kind of Justice: Two Studies in 
'I'reason by George Malcolm Thomson 
{Hutohiiison, 3')s). Mr G M rbomsoii, 
a well-read Scot and a Beaverhrook 
journalist, is well fitted to expmnd two 
typical Scottish murder myths the 
Gowrie conspiracy, an attempt on the 
life of King James \'I of winch the 
ofFicial version was suspect from the 
start , and the Appiii murder, intimsic- 
allv unimportant but for political and 
romantic rea.sons lesonaiit over the cen¬ 
turies The author clearly divides known 
facts, which remain mysterious and con¬ 
tradictory, from his own conjectural 
solutions The latter are not wholly 
convincing, nor could they lie, as any 
anthrojxslogist would tell him Mvths 
are to recorvcile opjxisite.s , so they must 
defy solution yet maintain interest, which 
this admirahlv readable Ixxik helps them 
to do 

British Industries and their Organisa¬ 
tion by G C .Allen (Longman, 8o.s, 
paperliack 4')s) The fifth eclitioii of a 
Ixiok first published in 1933, this is the 
third postwai revision by Piofessor 
(emeritu.s) .All'en of his standard work .An 
indicamon of the need for yet another 
edition IS the rather surprising fact that 
the aircraft, electronics, chemicals, and 
iiiaii-macle fibres industiies, for which no 
jilace was found in the prevuous variants, 
are now included. That industrial rela¬ 
tions are stili not considered at all 1$ a 
slight diuwlnack, but this may pc'-rhaps 
.seem a churlish point to the many 
already e.xpecting li C Allen to be 
uiound to write bis sixth edition of this 
valuaiile liook 

Insdtutc of Directors Guide to Europe 
edited by Richard Cox d'hointon Cox, 
£3) The book to lead cm the plane 
on the wav out ec'onoiiiic and indus¬ 
trial facts, a lilt of history and gcogiaplu, 
business eticjucttc, the legal set-up, imjiort 
legulations, taxes, etc Also hotels, useful 
addresses and suggestions for the week¬ 
end pleasure Uip Purichily written 
(largely by oyerseas correspondents of 
the Financial Times), oliviously with the 
benebt of personal experience (.Austria— 
the “ initial coriesjxmdencc should be 
in German—and accurate Gennan ") 
Paperliack versions of most of tlie 19 
countries covered (eastern Eurojic is 
dealt with in one .special article) are 
available at 15s each Tlie ideal airport 
purchase , more exjiensive than Pla>'lioy, 
Imt inonr useful—and smaller 

The American Enlisted Man b\ Charles 
C. Moskos (Basic Books for Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York $71)3) Who is 
the man with hiis finger on the trigger 
and what makes him tick ? In this well- 


documented and readable book Mr 
Moskos examines the ways in which 
enlisted men have cdianged from the 
second world war to the war in Vietnam. 
He traces the social, economic and 
educational changes, but it is the chap- 
teis on society’s changing iimage of the 
GI, the GI’s attitude to war and the 
Ill's culture which are particularly 
revealing Mr Moskos pays considerable 
attention to the war in Vietnam He 
sees it foraing tlie niilttary into further 
isolation from the civilian wxjrid Sadly 
Mr Moskos completed his study too 
soon to lie able to take into account the 
effects of My Lai on the military 
e.stalilishment 

ELECTION 1970: 
the way Heath won 

An analysis of the unexpected outcome 
of the 1970 general election in the 
United Kingdom This 36-page booklet 
covers voting patterns and swings, the 
new House of Commons and Heath s 
first cabinet It looks back at the way 
the parties, the polls, the politicians and 
television behaved during the campaign 
It includes details of the results in all 
630 constituencies 

Price (including postage) surface mail 
4s airmail 6s (75c) 

Copies available from Publicat.ons 
Department, The Economist, 25 St 
James's Street. London, SW1 


If the Russians must start selling gold 
on the free market (where South 
Africa can sell today only a third of its 
output), prices may collapse while 
South Africa will happily sell to IMF 
at $3S, gold is thus today the only 
commodity whose price can only 
drop, never rise *** A presentation of 
the US balance of payments on 
proper accountancy principles show 
that there is no deficit It the 

German boom does not express itself 
in share prices, may the age of the 
common share have passed for good’ 
Gresham’s law (which applies to 
coins, not to paper currencies) has 
always been wrongly stated *** The 
Werner Plan for a European currency 
union reminds one of the Bible's 
messianic prophesies *** The heavy 
unit trusts investments in Japanese 
shares may cause a collapse on the 
Tokyo exchange *•* 

International 
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Editor: G Alon, P.B 1313, Haifa 

Twica Monthly Annual aubacnption Europa 
DM60. $22 50 £9 7 6 elsawhoro 0M96. S27, 
£116 0 

Rapraaantatlvaa London Pubtishinq and 
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A publication which tnes to apply 
sound sense to economic and mone¬ 
tary analysis in order to rationalise 
investment and policy decisions 
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OECD economies: inflating 
together 
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1 hr f)rt!'anisati(in for tconomir 
C\)-(>|)i latioti <in(l Development 
111 ns Kill SI tvMcc-yiaily 
" I.ciiiKiiiiii ()iiili)ok,'’ published 
on I hiirsdas admits that o\er 
ilie pasi SIX months leal output 
111 iriembt r tountnes has risen 
sliithtly It ss, and prices coiisi- 
ileiabU more, than it tores.iw in 
Jainiarv Inflaiion or slow (rnmth 
•lie usually prtsent in one 01 
seytral industiial t ountries at 
any ont lime , what is new is 
that both hast sinuiltaneou.sly 
spreail 10 alinos' all of them 
1' IS diffittili to dtciilt whuh 
of ih» two i\ils of mflation and 
siann.ition is worst I'orecasts 
loi 1070 suitltfst a slovser growth 
ran foi almost i \ erv OI.CI) 
toiiniiv with iht exception of 
Biitaiti twheie last vt ar's grow ih, 
at i|".i. was mistiably small 
anyway Italy wheielast ycai's 
sirikt's choppt d hack piotluc- 
tioii', and out or two of tht 
smallei membeis 'riu most 
in.Tssist turndown is, of eourse. 


III the I'nited States, where out¬ 
put III the hrst half actually fell 
.It an antiiial rate of li"'. Issen 
assuming that tht American 
economy picks up again in the 
second h.df -and signs aie ntiw 
a little mine hopeful—this 
will bimg the year's growth to 
barely mon than zero Canada, 
loo, will bi opt rating below' 
productiM t.ipaclty this yiai 
Looking slightly farther ahead 
the fll Cl) istitnates that real 
gtip in lilt whole area in the 
lit XI I j months yvill rise by 
about .. rathei below 

estimated potential But this 
assunit s brisk growth 111 the first 
half of iiixt year For n)7o as 
a wholi, real gtowth ysill be 
below F' 

Prospicts tor prices are perhaps 
I yen gloomier, particularly in 
ihi slioitii mil In the seven 
m.i|ui ()I,CD countiies -- the 
I'niteil Si.itcs, Canada, Britain, 
I'lanci, (leriiianv, Italy and 
Japan—aviiage 'doineslic prici s 


(t'hc gnp detfaiors) aie expected 
to lump by as much as this 

yeai, against 47".. and 7",. 
Ill it)()c) and iqfiH Apart from 
a hopeful straw iti the wtnd 
ftom ihe latest American puce 
indicators, then an no signs 
of abatement The past 
months have seen the worst bout 
of mflation since th< Korean 
war, with price increases more 
than double the average rate in 
the early H)6os 

Recently the OEGI) has tended 
to underestimate future price 
uses, and its latest estimates may 
well be again on the low suit 
Forecasis for Britain an a case 
111 point last December’s 
guess was 1070 prici rises of 
only 1% , the lati st forecast is 
for r,'/, , but retail prices have 
risen more quickly than this for 
five out of the hrst six months 
this year, and seem 10 In slill 
accelerating Even G< rmany, 
with Its postwar tradilion of 
stable prices .1 veai on 

average beiweeii H|r,H and lof)7, 
last vearj, is in for a 
whacking (ij'„ increase thisyeai. 
and so is Italy 

Everybody'S dearer 
exports 

Pu/zlinglv, the faciois behind 
this uniform inflatjonarv 
pn ssurc aie tiuile dilTeieni lot 
I jch country In tin LniUd 
States, pi ices lia\i gout up 
because productioity perfoi- 
m.iiici has sharply dc teriora'ted 
as lapaeitv iitilisatioii declined 
In I'.iiropt, lalmiii costs have 
shot up bi cause ol y ast wage 
incicasts Germany's wage talcs 
aie climbing at a rate of 14".. 
a yi ar at piesent lx (aiise the 
economy is running in top geai 
Italy’s stupeti'dou.s yyage increa¬ 
ses !I7".) above the kiIkj 
average in .\prilj wen bought 
at the price of coriosive mdui 
iiial unrest Britain’s hourt» 
eainings are already up at Iraki 
10-12'',! thi.s veai, ilespite ai 
.almost flat demand curve so far 
Fiance, Austria Denmafs, 
.Spain and even Sweden ha'f 
all registcti d wage rale rse.s 
of over lo'.ii annually this y^ii 
World trade prices h.ave .soaJed 
as a result Noimally exfort 
prices are kepi down by conJjie- 
titioii fiom countries with lovcr- 
■than-average levels of inflation. 
Now there is little incentivt for 
a country to ktep dowr its 
export prices if competitors are 
putting theirs up So OECD 
export prices went up b» 4 "a 
last year, and may rise ly a.s 
much as 5°. this veai This 
means they have now taught 
up with the rate of grovah of 
dixmcstic prices, instead of 




Fad ckairman Burns: running 
the inihtionary stagnation 


lagging far behind as they used 
to Domestic prices in OEGD 
countries went up by an average 
a year between iqOo and 
iqtlB; but expoil prices wont 
up by only J“o a year OI'jCD 
impiri priees grew even more 
slowly because of tht flat trend 
of inosi commodity puces 
Bui ihcse days are over And 
itn I'll"., growth forecast 111 
value terms for OECD trade m 
uro .iceordmgly means a lot 
lew 111 volume terms If inflation 
di cell rati s ovir the next i 
nsiiiihs, as the f)ECD assiimex 
wiilil ti.ide iii,ty osti iixiblv slow 
d'AMi next VI ar, hot this will 
merely mi an a n timi to more 
normal 1 vpori pi ire iiu reasi s 
Inflation ni.iv still be ihe nuimbrr 
me imernaiiimal econoniic 
ivoirv next yeat .-Vt liax'l 11 
m.iki s a rhange from tlx chronic 
balance of payments difliciilt'ii s 
ceitam ccninttuis used to find 
lliimsilvis 111 The dev.iIiiation 
III sterling in Hitiy and of ihi 
fr.iiie last year, and die revaln.v- 
lion of the D-mark shortly 
afterwards li.ive gone epute a 
long wav to establishing a bettei 
equiliibriiim on the payments 
I rout among GECD countries 
Britain has seen an astonishing 
iiirnrouiid on I'ts payments 
balance over the past year, even 
if It now looks as though the 
benefits of devaluarion may be 
exhausted The OEOD still 
assumes no detcriorafion in 
Britain’s current balance 
belweeii this year and the first 
half of next , recent tiends in 
the trade figures suggest other¬ 
wise The C'.apital acc.mn't has 
done iinusii.ally well recently and 
this eannot be expesttod to go 
on either 

But France has got the bulk 
of Its devaluation benefits still 
to come- the forecasts arc for 
a turnrouiid from deficit to 
surplus on the current account 
this year, and a further improvc- 
men't next Conversely, the 
German iipvalua'tion, coupled 
with rapid cost increases in an 
overheiatcid economy, has already 
reduced Germany’s cmbarr.is- 
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singly large currcsurplusrs 
and, given no chan^ pohey, 
OECD thinks le^ly ?) 
m'lghc erode ‘themtogether 
next year Mcanwhitapan is 
piling up larger and kr trade 
surpluses, desplite afsihcnt 
boom at home 

Interest rates intep 

After large spcculativ|apital 
movements in the pastar or 
two, anticipating pantyanges 
and exploiting iiitcre rate 
differentials, specula tivipres- 
sures now seem to havdied 
down a bit, though Giany 
still gets periodic inflows hm 
money, the latest one thVeek 
(sec p 57', despite thj",', 
drop in Bank rate a iple 
of weeks back, which lay 
.simply not have been er^h 
Interest rates have been coivg- 
ing in the early part of thisar 
as countries with tight m-y 
policies relaxed a bit (Uid 
.States, to a lesser extent Brii, 
also Belgium, Canada d 
France), but some of the hirho 
more easy-going ones introdul 
extra restrictions (Germo, 
Italy, Japan and most 
Britain's F.fta partners) Inter 
rate levels in major countn 
at the end of March were clos 
together than at any time f< 
twx> or three years 

The French bank rate may b 
cut any mo’ment now to discour 
age the inflow of short-terrr. 
money attracted by the 8”. 
return But there is little hope 
of the level of international 
interest rates coming down much 
over the next year or so 
Certainly if 'nflatton continues 
at anything like its present pace 
finstead of slowing down as the 
OECD IS hoping), interest rates 
will not budge And even if 
inflation decelerates, monetary 
policies will still be favourite 
instruments of economic control 
The OECD also suggests that 
in an increasingly uibanised and 
capital-intensive world, interest 
rates may have to settle at a 
higher level than those that 
which we now consider normal, 
to allow for higher levels of 
investment 

Eyes on America 

The American economy will 
obviously be the most anxioudy 
watched for .signs of a recovery 
over the next few months. 
Severe monetary and fiscal 
restraints produced a mild 
recession in the first half of 
1970, after a disaippointing 
growth performance last year 


There were fears that the United 
States might go into a serious 
recession which, through a 
cutback in American trade and 
foreign investment, would hit 
other industrial countries Refla¬ 
tion as a remedy was out 
because prices were rising at an 
unprecedented rate, despite the 
fall in demand The first 
quarter brought a record 
balancc-of-paymertts gap with 
no hope of closing 11 in the 
foreseeable future And unem¬ 
ployment, which until <thc spring 
had proved resistant to econo¬ 
mic restraint, shot up to 48% 
of the labour force in April and 
5'’'o in May 

The latest bunch of economic 
indicators looks a bit brighter 
Gnp in the second quarter seems 
to have perked up a bit 
Although consumer prices are 
still going up at the rale of 
6"n a year, the rate is no longer 


increasing Trade hgures in 
recent months have produced 
large surpluse.s, and unemploy¬ 
ment in June dropped back to 
4 7"i. of the labour force The 
big argument nirw is whether 
there .should be some further 
relaxation to help growth along 
Monetary policy was cased 
earlier this year and the money 
supply IS now growing at an 
annual rate of around 4",i Di 
Arthur Burns, chairman of the 
Federal Re.scrve Board, thinks 
this IS quite enough But Mr 
Paul McCracken, chairman of 
Mr Nixon’s Council of F)conomic 
Advisers, feels the time has 
tome to give a further stimulus 
lo the economy Whatever 
happens on this from, some 
buoyancy is expected in the 
second half of the year from 
an upturn of consumer spending, 
helped along by tax cuts which 
came into operation on July 1st 


With any luck, growth by the 
end of the year should be back 
to ’j".. per annum 
This would obviously be a relief 
to the Fmropean OECD 
nu-mbers But this could mean 
that the impnisement in 
America’s current account might 
b< coming to a halt in the first 
half of next year The OECD 
says the same might be true for 
the other reserve currency 
country, Britain In this, as in 
some other matters, the (^ECI) 
report seems strangely out of 
d.it< Most of the rest of us 
would say that Britain’s trade 
honeymoon has ended already 
The only big country who at 
the moment is inn seriously 
worried about a inflation 

IS Japan It seems to be well 
on the vs ay to recovering from 
last autumn’s overheating, and 
still manages to top its price 
rises with a i(>i'’o growth rate 



OUTPUT AND PRICES Perff'fitdge charKjcis seastwixillv adjusted at duiiual raicb 

mmmGNP hww Oveiall prices *Fo<ecristb 
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Tom Piine gives up 

Dr Thomas Painejead of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, resigned 
on Tuesday, leavii not only the American, but also Europe's, space programme 
in disarray behindim 


Then' ha,s fx-.m lU) ofl.il explanation for I)i Panic’s 
decision to go back to lUstry next month, but every man 
has hi.s breaking point T theie is any truth to nimoiirs 
filteiing into the space iIuMrv that President Nixon is 
planning to shut down t famous 4,200-stiong \fanned 
Space (a-nler at Houstoiand (onvert it into a weathei 
and pollution lesc-arch ccr<', this could well have been 
Hi Paine’s No one belits he would base resigned on 
this issue alone, even thou he is saiil to have thn-atened 
to do so Houston would i, notice the loss of work , the 
span- piogianune itself w<cl feel no i ITects if Houston’s 
fiinc tions wi-ie swilchetl tohei cmties But it could have 
been one moie item to < on\cc him that it w,ls not woitli 
staying in W.ishinglon to fit the Nixon Adiniiiistration’s 
s^steinalK erosion of the spj piogramine an> longei Aiul 
this IS what IS v) seiiotis foi lv»p( 

Di Paine leaves no obvic, successor Whoever takes 
ovei fioin him will »<>me iti dLseonsolate organisation, 
atumpting to digest a -2^ peient cut in its current year’s 
budget aiul in theory eomi u*d to an ambitious new 
spate programme that it simj has not got the resources 
to tanv out The Aixillo 1sco owes something to the 
wholesale dismissals which wt taking place both in the 
National /Veninautics and Spi- Administration and in 
the spate industr>', and the disijtive elfect of breaking up 
teams of engineeis and scients wtu> greater than the 
numbers involved might sugge.siThe urbane and unfh-tp- 
pable Dr Paine will be dilTieulV) leplace And all this 
happens just at a time when tkgovernments of western 
lairope aie considering whetherj thrtiw what passes for 
their s-pace jirogrammes in with-'asa’s 

They decided to do this 'argelyi Dr Paine’s persuasion 
He began to take soundings in Ii^apc as long ago as last 
summer, when the American spe piogramme was at 
its triumphant peak of landing fh6rsl men on the moon. 
One motive was the sensible engc-ering argument that 
the next stage in space was going (be even more difficult 
than the fiiT.t, and there was t necc.ssarily enough 
design talent in the American aeriiace industry to cope 
with It, while there was a lot of dent and experience 
waiting to be tapped in Europe, he other motive was 
equally sensible, but political. n American space 
programme that had international ptnere would be better 
placed to fight its ArlminLstration anCongrcssional critics 
than one that did not. 


At fiist Dr Paine got no lesporise at all His motives 
were suspect and so was his sincerity But by repeatedly 
v'isitiiig Eumpe and Japan himself, and .sending a steady 
stream of emissaries in his wake, Dr Paine was, at (he time 
of his re.signatioii, beginning to gel his message across 
Last week, the m.ijoi industrial countries of we.siem 
Europe took the first steps low'ards .setting up the kmd of 
joint .spate aclminisiiatioii that would be able to .start 
seiious negotiations with the Americans later in the 
autumn. 

A good deal more money is .spent on space by Europe 
than might be thought Irom the measly re-sults In Britain 
alone, civil .space w'ork has been running at a rate of 
about 1^'jo million-C-jo million a veai At the moment it is 
near the lowei figiiie, because woik tin the ill-fated Europa 
.space launcher is running down and Britain, for one, has 
no intention of starting it up again—although btith 
tiermany anti France still talk in terms of an independent 
.space launcher and remain mtist suspicious of American 
apprtiaches. But Britain’s contribution to the European 
launcher has been running in the past at Alio million a 
year, with antiihcr .115 million tt> joint European .space 
science In one way or another, western Europe is 
piobably frittering well tivcr .£60 million .a year on .space 
research and the total could be nearer Alioo million ThLS 
is dwarfed by the American .space budget, which even m 
Its pre.sent truncated form is running at 5>3.‘j billion, but 
had Europe’s contribution been thrown in Na.sa’s, it would 
have cancelled out the last lot of cuts that were imposed 
by Congre.ss. 

'Phe European approach to space is still muddled and 
divided. But Dr Pain<‘ had opened up to governments the 
vision of something more hopeful and infinitely more 
rewarding than a long and futile senes of attempted firings 
of rockets that never quite made orbit, and .satellites that 
were always too small for the work to be done and too 
expensivr- for the work that neetled doing. He was offer¬ 
ing a cut-price subscription to the big-lcague space club 
which so far only the United States and the Soviet Union 
have been rich enough to join. Europe’s national income 
is actually big enough to finance a space programme almost 
on the American .scale, although that is obviously not going 
to happen in this generation. But the realisation is at last 
beginning to .sink in that space is not only science and 
heroics, it is a new form of transport; some planets will 
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probably bt- colonised, and the chance of going into oibit 
in the next American space station, and cim.structing Mime 
of the next generation of space vehicles ought not to be 
pas.si*d up. If It Ls It will be tantamount to having 
•saifl, in hlarconi’s day, that we did not want an electronics 
industry, or, in Bes.senier’s a steel one Or telling Captain 
CcKik when- he could stuff Australia 

However, the negotiations will be delicate Na.sa is not 
an easy organis.ition to know, to like or to work with 
European govi-rnmenus scare ea,sily and do not co-operate 


The Arab boycott 

Israel's weakening economy needs international 
are successfully blocking at least some of it 

Foreign investment in Israel Ls being frightened off by more 
than the continued fighting on its Ixirders. Since 1955, 
when the Arab boycott really began, companies have only 
lieen able to set up .subsidiaries or investments in Israel at 
the rtsk of their .sales to Arab markets The boycott was 
stepped up after the 1967 war and Israel Ls beginning to 
feel the pinch Such is the present climate, that when the 
Biitwh-owned F^lectric and Musical Industries decided to 
cancel its arrangement.s for pressing lecords in Israel, it 
was immediately accused of yieldmg to Arab pressure and 
threatened with an Israch boycott, although all the 
company was in fact doing was ending one unsatisfactory- 
commercial arrangement in order to negotiate a more- 
advantageous new one. I’his is now being done, but the 
mcident shows how jumpy the Israelis ha\ c become. 

The Arab boycott extends to any companies that keep 
branches in Israel or allow the u.se of their trade names 
theie. The Arabs ignore direct trade with Israel, but any 
pennanent investment in the country, or any long-term 
agreemi-nls on the lines of licensing arrangements or 
technical assistance, earns a place on their blacklist. Ships 
trailmg at Israeli ports are banned from Arab docks. 
Although these provtsions go against every principle in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade anti become 
incieasingly ludicrous as certain Arab countries and Israel 
establish closei trading links with the common market, 
they have not met with any wTioas challenge. 

\Iany companies are hardly m a position to fight the 
Ixiycolt Arab purchasing power totals more than $5.5 
billion a year, Israel's overseas purchases are $i.;^ billion. 

No iniei national oil company could nsk open liaison wnth 
Isiael But for consumer-oiiented busine.sses the choice is a 
dilliciilt one to make, for the more compact and wealthy 
Israeli markets are often more profitable and reliable than 
those in the broadly .spread Arab countries. 

The result ls that trade with Israel has grown rapidly, 
but there is little incentive to replace direct exporting widi 
local manufacturing. Biiiain is now Israel's second trading 
partner after the Ignited .States, with annual .salts of over 
£100 millitm This makes Israel a bigger market for 
British gtxKls than any black Afncan or Latin Ament an 
countrv Vet British investment there remains tiny, at 
below' .£ i million a year. Even so, it is bigger than W(ji»t 
Germany’s or France’s. 


easily w'ith each other, let alone with the Americans, whom 
they .sulKonsciously .suspect of always having the technical 
emasculation of Eun>pe in mind. Dr Paine, placid, patient 
and unusually scn.sitive— for a Washington man—to other 
people’s .susceptibilities, handled thnii as gently as nervous 
horses A successor who is less imaginative, or more 
inclined to wear his emotions on hus sleeve, will undo 
much of this work This will not do much harm to the 
Americjin space piogiamme, but for Europe to miss this 
chance would be tragic 


investment; the Arabs 


The country that acquiesces the most willingly in Arab 
demands is Japan, which, unimpeded by historical ties, 
has openly declared Us determination to shun Israel in 
order to gain in Arab maikets By holding off any invest¬ 
ment and even showing relucl.ince to trade with Israel, 
Jap.-ui has won the approval of the Gentral Boycott C 7 flic<- 
in Damascus. Since the 1967 war, Japan has accjuir<-d a 
ifi per cent .sliare of the .Arab woiicl’s motor tndu-stry and 
now expoits a massive $600 million a year to .Arab 
countries against a mere .$18 nullion to Israel 

Since there is no Jewish community in Japan, I.srael 
has found it dillicult to make its objections felt and has 
therefore turned to .stirring up pro-Zionist pressure groups 
in the United .States These have been encouraging a boy- 
tott of Japane.se goods .sold in the L’nited Slates until then* 
IS .some softening ol the J.ipanese attitude to I.srael The 
three companies singled out aie Japaiicsi- Air Lines and 
the motor companies Toyoti and Nissan 

The motor industry' is tlie most vulnerable to boycotts. 
Many industries suicessfully hide their trade with I.srael 
under a smokescieen of aitificial names ,uid intermediate 
wholesalers, but the iivitor (ompaiiies laiinot. Ford 
has been banned from krab markets foi several years 
because it supplies cars tn an Israeli assembly plant. Ford 
currently .sells 7,000 cars a year in a comfortable and 
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profitable Israeli market but one that is only onc-fifih the 
si/c of that offered by the Arab countries British Leyland 
is also boycotted l>e,cause it has a plant in Israel. 

But the effeclivcne.ss of the Arab boycott c.ui be 
exaggerated. Many tonipanies operate between th<‘ two 
blocks, calling the Aiab bluff without icprisals Airlines 
flip iK'twecn Arab and Israeli destinations Modem Hilton 
hotels are built imjiartially in the centres of 'I'el Aviv 
and Cairo More than Ho international banks trade 
successfully lielwecn Israel and the Aiabs 

Israel’s main problem now is to pei.su.Tde moie inter¬ 
national companies that local iiuestment is not only 
profitable but is also iinlikelv to incur any leal com¬ 
mercial damage. Certainh, in Britain, the Boaid ol 'I'rade, 
and the National Expoil Council both advise exporters 
that much of the talk about the boycott is bluff Yet 
it leniams a fact that compames which loucllv complain 
about the iinfaiiness of Rhodc.sian .s.inetioiis cpnellv accede 
to the threat of Arab .sanctions 

It would be attributing too much imjjortance to the 
boycott to .suggest that it alone w:ls hurting the Israeli 
economy, but that it is a sulislantial di.scouragement to 
iiive.stment is generally in ogni.se d I’he h.iicl fact is that, 
given the continuing economic cixsis, with defence costs 
that take up '^H jx’r cent of the budget, and a trade gap 
that is likeK to reach a record .$()f,o million ihis \cai, it 
has long been thought that a dev.du.ition was inevitable 
But the gov’c rnment has fought this off, claiming that a 


devaluation would merely make the puichase of arms 
a bigger drain on reserves, and the foieign debt of $2.3 
billion more expensive to service without much gain to 
overseas trade Most of Israel's foicugn cuiiency earners, 
fruit, minerals, diamonds and tounsm, depend on the 
woild situation and not on piice competition 

But Israel must attract more capital investment. 
(Currently Ijiio^ million of foreign currency ls being 
invested a yeai This has been giowing and is geared up 
through grants and incentives to represent nearly three 
times the amount. But even this i,s small compared with 
the $650 million of forcTgn cuiic'iicy that Isiael relies on 
through gifts and bond issues. What is diMurbing is that 
new capital investment is coming incieasingly from 
America. In 1967 the United .States jirovided 4H pet cent 
of all foreign investment, but todav it has climbed to a vast 
and disproportionate yij pei cent European capital is 
slaving awav, gun-.shv, intimidated and uncertain 

It IS here that the bovcott huits. Europe is happy to 
tiade with both side-s, but when the choice eomes to 
investment, the Aiab world iisuallv wins But the wav 
Isi.iel can expect to get investment flowing in is not to 
rcwirl to boycott ilsell 01 allow, «is it did over EMI, politi¬ 
cal excitabihlv to overnde much-needed economic good¬ 
will The w.iy to etocle the .\ial) boycott is to demonstrate 
)u.st where tlie bhiH lies That calls for a cooler, lighter 
toucli than some Israeli buieauciats show -and a little 
mote courage from British and Euiupcan businessmen 


Car imports ? Drive right in 

Foreign manufacturers are reaping a rich harvest in Britain, and the struggling 
home industry has no one to blame but itself 


fn February, the Bntisli motor industry's Neddv forecast 
that sail's ol foreign cars in Britain would ri.se gradually 
to the point where, in five years’ lime, thev would account 
for 15 per cent of home .sales It would have been more 
accurate to say in five months’. La.st month 15.28 jier cent 
of new cars registered came from ovci'seas. Not surprisingly, 
eompanic's like Vauxhall—which on Wc-dnc-sclay 
announeed a net loss of E'p’jH million in the first six months 
of this year—arc howling blue muicler. Having lost output 
equivalent to 45,000 vctiiclcs through strikes, the "Vauxhall 
chairman, Mr David Hegland, vv.es .simply .slating the 
obvious when he said So long .is strikes interrupt pro¬ 
duction and delay delivery of British cars, imjioited cats 
will fill the gaj) " Hovvcvei, the ii'-cson whv nioie foieign 
cars are being bought by the British is much moic complex 
than this. And sales are really not showing what Mr 



Ciilbcrt Hunt, managing director of Chrysler Imitcd King¬ 
dom 'fotmerly ihe Rootes (iroup', dc-scnbccl this week as 
<i very sinisler trend" La.st vc.ir, (ontineni.il Ruiope’s 
three grc’at camiaking countnrs coped with .t much higher 
i.Ue of inipoits , every fourth cat .sold m France, and every 
fifth car in Germany and It.ily, wa-s foreign-built 

Gurrenl imports are well below the 25 per eent of British 
home .sales which the Society of Afolor M.-mufacturers and 
Traders concedes might be the pennanent share of the 
Bntish market which would go 10 foieign cars if we join 
the common market The cuiient rise in imports has to be 
set be.sicle the 15 per cent t.inff wall that the three 
best-sflling imported cars i\'olkswagen, Ren.iult and Fiat 
have to climb on entrv to Biitaiii The effect of this is 
made harshci by the fact that puichasc tax, now iiinning 
at 56^ per cent, is cah'ulatcd on the wholesale price plus 



Best-s«lltng foreigners. bargain basement Volkswagen, Renault end Fiat, medium priced Volvo 
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duly. Thf impact of .strikes on the supply of cars to the 
honu- market is real enough, but the foreign car importers 
do not .see this as in any way decisive. The current wailing 
time in London for an imported French Renault is 14 
weeks. But the price of the cheapest car Renault sells on the 
liritLsh market, the Renault 4, is <£'^4 Vielow that of the 
cheapest British Mini. What would happen to the bargain 
hasemc-nt end of the new cat market if western Cl<-rmany’s 
ubiquitous \'olk.swagen beetle was able to sell here on 
level terms with the home product does not bear contempla¬ 
tion. 

The fact that it takes three export sales to yield the 
■same profit as one home .sale is thnist forward by the 
British Lcyiand group, among others, as justification for 
demanding a much larger and more buoyant home cai 
market than successive governments have permitted. But 
the expicriencc of Volkswagen contradicts this. Last year, 
less than a third of all Volk-swagcn output, including its 
larger, dearer, and less .succcs.sful models, were soltl 111 
Crt'imany Home sales weie 451,400 , exports 1,105,48'^ 
The closi-st thing on the continent to Britain’s plague of 
strikes is Fiat’s experience in Turin The subsequent short¬ 
age of Fiats has pushed the company down to a poor third, 
after Volk.s'wageii, in Brittsh imports, with ■_> 51: per cent 
of the June car sales to Renault’s per cent 

The backlog of orders piled up in Turin restricts the 
numlier of right-hand drive cars that Fiat can push out, 
which is not true for pacemakers VW and Renault 
Renault currently .sports 390 dealers and would like to 
make it 500, although it now admits to being much mou 
choosy alxiut the .sort of dealer to whom it wants to giv<- 
franchises. VW, somewhat .surprisingly, has a thinner 
network, with 'J73 dealcis, but also stre.vses that there is no 
■point in releasing more cars without an adef|uale aftei- 
.salcs .service. 

VW buys British m.iteiials anil components woitli .C7 
million a year ; Fiat buys i j million worth and Renault 
£3 million, so the imports have a certain British content, 
but m none of them is it as high as in the \'olvos. Last 
year Volvo imported £a 1 million in Britush raw materials 
and components for its Gothenburg factories I'he Volvo 
is not cheap, but, thanks to the Ruroiiean Free Trade 
Association, it enters lanfT-free and ranks as the fourth best 
selling import. The version w'hich most of its BritLsh 
customers buy costs £1,55'-’. Yet its sales have lusen fioiii 
5,500 in 1967 to 7,500 last yeai. This year ovei iu,ooo 



Volvos will be shipped in through Ipswich harbour. A 
Volvo is a stem sort of beast, .so strongly built that its 
closest approximation among non-limoti.sine cars is 
the tanklike Volga which the Russians export to whoevei 
will take them. But the Swedes are carving such a wide 
.slice of the more expensive car market in Britain that they 
are now selling more cars than all the other high-grade 
imports (such ns Mercedes, Citroen and BMW) lumped 
together, and giving home-built Rover a tough time 
Although there are still .some strange quirks in selling 
imported cars—Czechoslovakian Skodas always do well 
among the miners, and the bettcr-ofi .Scots have a historic 
reg.ird for France which is reflected in Renault .sale.s north 
of the border - the basic iea.son jieople buy them ls to get 
around m Anil it must be presumed that one British buyer 
in .wen thinks they do this better than the local product. It 
IS tilts fat tor which the home carmakers do not .seem to 
have taken on board. The car lobby has, quite properly, 
buttonholed every minister it can lay its hands on with the 
need to expand the home cai market Something approxi¬ 
mating to western Germany’s 1 8 million .sales each year is 
hoped for. Although the German population, economy and 
society closely approximate tho.se of Brittun, the British 
home .sales last veai totalled only 987,000 cars So, under¬ 
standably, all of the majoi producers’ views can be 
pummi-d up in the phrasi- of one I’ord man “ Suivival 
ilepeiuls on volume’’- a doctiine Foul has preachetl with 
remarkable suite.ss i ver .since it hit, almost by acciilent, 
on the Cortina-Capi 1 foimula 

But there is no .sign that the Heath Government is any 
more likely than any other government has been to cea.s<' 
the practice of treating car sales as one of the principal 
tools for controlling the home economy. To the c.-imiakeis 
the Ct-ir IS .a livelihood ; to the owner a means of transport , 
but to any British government it is a wondrous mixture 
of I'reasury milch cow and economic tiger. In .short the 
industry will have to accept that it is going to get no more 
than hot tea and cold comfort from Whitehall. Any 
improvement it needs it will have to create from within 
Its own re.sources that means within the car production 
line and the car showroom. Or to put it crudely, design 
has got to improve so that it at least equals the competition, 
and .so has .service Far too many of the crop of new British 
models incorporate the tturie old f<iuUs . ovcr-complicated 
engines, over-insular design, a reluctance to standardise. 
Till- foreigneis have outgrown thi-se and it is time we did. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INCORPORATED 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, AS OF JUNE 26TH,1970 


ASSETS 

Current A'tseis 

Cash in banks subject to immediate withdrawal 

Cash in banks Federal and *^late Government serunties 
at market value - segregated under the Commodity 
Fxcharrge Ac.t or deposited with f>x( panqe clearing 
associations 

Receivable from brokers or dealers 

Keccivdbie from customers 
Cash accounts 

Margin and other security at counts 
Comrrtodity accounts 

Bankers accrptances rertificates of deposit and commercial 
paper at market value 

Serunties owned — at market value 
United Stales Government 
Stales and muniiipalilies 
Other 

Mi'.< ell.ineous r urrent assets 


$41 596.592 


32 749 237 
M 143 567 

139 995 369 
468 nSS 
386 993 

50 248 404 

303,9bb.0S7 
27 574 429 
16 51966/ 
32 382 305 


707AI ( URRENT ASSriS 1 377 020070 

Other 

Memberships in exchanges — at cost whe h is less than 

miiikot 4 457 374 

Investments in subsidiaries - at equity in net assets 2H H6 J 897 

Office equipment and installation'^ (rit cost loss allowiinre 

luf doprer lalion) 19 930 6// 

Mis« ellarieous rrlher assets 54 i// //8 


lOIAI 


1 4H4 458 /9b 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Current Liebilities 

Borrowings on secunties-bank loans 

Repurchase agreements - United States Government 
securities 

Payable to brokers or dealers 
Piiyabie to (. ustomers 
C ash acrounts 
Other Hecurity arroutiis 
Commodity accounts 

C onmiitmcnts for securities sold but not yet purchased at 
market value 

United States (lovernment 
Other 

Dividends and interest payable 
Ar Clued compensation and other benefits 
Othei accrued expenses and arrounts payable (mrluding 
Federal and State taxes on in< nmej 


$227 325 ni 

12 866 86 / 
101 801 024 

104 783 750 
461 477 745 
35 896 4 75 


167 535 148 
8 991 686 
8 442.431 
26 479 512 

52 510 299 


TOTAL CURRrNT I lABIl ITIFS 


1 208 110 050 


Cajjital Stock and Siiij'lus 


276 348 746 


TOTAL 


1 484 458 796 


Only one stock 
and commodity tnx^er 

inthewoHd 

could issue a Statement 
of Condkion like this. 



■VIERRILL. L.YIMCH, 
PIERCE, PEIMIMER S. SIVIITH 

International Ltd 


Aaaocieted CompaniM 
London 25 Llavies.Street W1Y2BU 
Flamiltun House 1 Temple Avenue 
CC4 (Institutional Office) 

Plantat'tiii House Mincing Lane fC3 
(Conimodily Oflico) 

Pane 25 ( hamps blys^es 
Romo Via La/io 2 6 
ModridTorredo Madrid 9-4 
Borcolono Goncralfsimo Franco 534 


Milan Via Ulnco Hoepli 7 
Frankfurt 6000 Frankfurt M 17 
Roc kenheimer Landstiassc H 
Hamburg Jungfornstieg/Reesendnrnm 3 
Munich 21 Oienerslrasse 
Qonova31 RueduRhOne 
Bruaaola 52 Rue des Colonies 
Amatordom Vyeesperstraat 10/ 
BolrutStarco North Building 
ConnoaCailton Hotel 
Athena 17 VaUorilou Street 


Coracaa Apartado 341 9 
Panama P O R H0(>5 
Tokyo L PO 1R /1 
Hong Kong 2 kc House Siieni 
Manila A I U Huildincj 
Ayala Avenue Makati Ri/al 
Puerto Rico 1 H nu u Popular 
Lentie San Juan 
Kuwait Kuwait Investment 
Company Riiildinq Safat Square 


Services relati ig to researr h and trantmiasion and execution of orders discussed in this advertisement ate provided by Merrill lynch Piert e F enner B 
Smith Inr N^w York .ind are dvtiilabic outside thu United Stales through Merrill I yin h Piert e Fenirer b Smith InliMnational Lid arut its suhstdiaries 
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When we come to London 


you II be better placed 
to do business whh Brazil 



BANCO DO ESTADO DE SAO PAULO S.A. 

Over 200 Branches throughout Brazil 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


How many airlines? 


Shareholders in the two most sizeable 
privately owned aii'lines m the country, 
strike-threatened British United and 
Stottishdiased Caledoniian, should look 
twice at the package now being gift- 
wrapped foi them insiide the Board of 
'I'rade. Like similar packages before at, 
the contents are going to lack sulbs’tance, 
and to demand a lot by way of faith and 
h<.>{>e from 'the two aii'lines, while offering 
little iin the way of < hatity from the 
(rovernment I'he Tory ixirty is ccniiiiut- 
tod to supporting privatei> owned airlines 
and, .since the monumental report 
published bv Prafes^»r Sir Ronald 
Edwards last summer, 'to a specific policy 
of encouraging the dc\ elopniemt of one 
realK laige, privately owned ■iridepC'n- 
dent Tins is the so-calied “ second 
foiie " anime which theTeport de.scribed 
as haying a mminmiii fleet of around 50 
large jets, seveial of winch would be 
jumbos bought at $16 imllion to $ao 
niallion a time and some of wbidh could 
be su[>eisonic 

'I'he seaind-forcc airline would ojsr'rute 
on the -North Atlantic m coTiijjetitlion 
with the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration, in Europe and on domestic 
trunk routes in comjietition witli British 
European Airways , and would probably 
be given a BHitish monopoly in Africa 
and Latin America 'I'hcn, the report 
thought, the airline, if it was supported 
also by a large holiday tiade, might 
stand a chant e of staving m business 
Anything smaller would not In terms 
of scheduled traffic, it would need some¬ 


thing like a tjuartcr of tlie present 
Bntisli total 

It IS quii'te obvious that the Board of 
Trade has nothing like tltis in mind I'he 
Covetnment is ready, willing and, in¬ 
deed, politically committed to designat¬ 
ing Caledonian and British Lhiited as this 
second-force airline, on condition that 
they merge (this, ttx), was in the rejxirt) 
'I’he fact dliat merger talks broke down 
earlier this year, wheieU'[xm British 
United then tame to an agrcemeitt with 
BCAC, hats iconiplicated things consider¬ 
ably Mr Wilson’s goseinment bowed 
to Che subsequent political storm 
and held uiji the deal , Mr lleaCb’s 
would probably not let it through at all, 
even if merger talks with Caledoiman 
broke down a second time 

But what the airlines are going to 
he asked to accept is not the network of 
fxitentially profitable routes desertbod in 
the report as the essential minimum, but 
a few extra scheduled routes in addition 
to those British United already has, with 
tlie promise that natural growtli in air 
traffic will m the natural course of things 
rise to the point wheic they can lie made 
to pay But ‘One of the pioliTeins of 
depending so heasilv on the holiday 
business, 100 jier cent in Caledonian's 
case, IS that the scheduled airlines are 
taking an increasing .slice of it and will 
take more still when they begin to mix 
up charter and ordinary passengers in 
then jum^bos, as they are all planning 
to do 

Possibly the two managements can 


extract a better bargain from the Board 
of Trade, but the signs were against it 
this week Some repoits suggest they have 
in their mind a romhined turnover of 
£10 million, which would be aliout a 
lentil of BE.Ws, and on which some 
optimists think a piofit of £i riiilltori 
would be made 

The new routes would need to be good 
if they were to make a return like that 
And if thev were good, the corporations 
would raise a teriible slink about being 
asked to give them up 

BUA and Caledonian arc together 
iicaiK as big as BE.A, 111 terms of work 
done in a year 'I'lieii tiaflic as good as 
doubled between iqbU and 1969, as did 
that of most other independent airlines 
I'll the holiday business However, to 
he big 111 the holiday trade js very 
different frr>m getting the .same kind of 
business on sclieduled services that have 
to be flown whether tlie passengers are 
there or not It is particularly signi¬ 
ficant that while British E^nited has been 
brought to the verge of a strike because 
Its inanageiiiem will nut pav the same 
wages to Its staff as BOAC does, and says 
equal pav would put it into liquidation, 
Caledonian is freelv offering to match 
wage for w'age if it acquired 
ownership of BU.^. The difference is that 
while Caledonian is still a fancy-free 
chaiter airlv.ne, BL’.\ is iKime down with 
the cares of scheduled services lun on 
the soil c>f licences that do not allow 
enough fliglits to enough destinations 
often enough in tlie dav to be commer¬ 
cially woikable .And it is this formula 
that the Board of Trade looks like offer¬ 
ing again It is a rotten one, as Bl'A well 
knows But the incurable optimi.sm of air¬ 
line managers is such that it will 
pniliably be accepted. 

Economy 

Sitting tight 

Governments may come, governments 
may go, but tnc 'Treasury and the Bank 
of England go on for ever in the same 
old way Nobodv, therefore, should have 
been surprised when the bankers were 
hauled ovei the coals this week they 
were told that the 2 per cent rise in 
their advances to re.stricted private 



Buyer, Caledonian's Thomson, seller, BUA's Bnstow, arbiter, BoT's Noble 
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borrowers in the one month between 
mi<l-June and iiud-Julv was tjuite incon¬ 
sistent with the ofTn lal instructions on 
■\piil 14th that dieir lending should rise 
b\ only ij per cent ovei iit niontfhs 

But some people were surprised, or 
rather disappointed It was a blow to 
those who hope for a more expansion¬ 
ary policy that the new (Jovemment 
apparently intends to keep money as 
tight as the old. Where cnticism is real'lv 
justified IS that the new fJovermnent is 
sticking to the .same method of control¬ 
ling 'bank lending, continuing the over- 
long regime of ceilings on it On broader 
front is&ue.s, there will now be a summer 
luH if only to give Mr 'I’onv Barlier time 
to <lo some homework 



The latest figures will not help him 
much Hie first shot at consumer spend¬ 
ing in the second quarter, announced 
this week, puts the jump in real terms 
at I 2 per cent This looks big (■> per 
cent on an annual basis) until one 
remembers how slow'l'y it had been rising 
beforehand the increase from the 
second quarter of iqbq was only a i per 
cent although over this time earnings 
rose by more than lo per cent against 
6 per cent for retail prices 'ITie Treasury 
at Budget time apparently overestimated 
personal consumption in the first half of 
the scar by nearly i per cent So the 
expansionists can argue this new figure 
IS on their side So is the news this week 
of a drop in engineering export orders 


Docks: money in militancy 


One by one, with thi exception of 
I.iserjjool, th( dockers 111 individual 
ports were voting on Thursifay lo go back 
to work .Southampton, Tilbury, and 
Hull said yes on Thursday morning, 
by then, Shoreham was already back in 
business But the Mersey shop sTewartls 
appeal to base had a sTonny meeting 
riuv came to no decision, arrangid to 
meet again on Friday, and postponed 
from Friday lo .Saturday tht mass 
meeting of dockers lo which they were 
to put their iccommendations But this 
IS not the end of clock militancy 

It IS cu.stomary to sympathise with the 
dockers’ fears of unemployment as a 
result of rationalisation There is some¬ 
thing in this, and the dockers rapitah.se 
on the sympathy But every single mail is 
now guaranteed at least X20 a week 
until he either retires or drops dead 
I'he faces of the militants outside Trans¬ 
port House on Wednesday while the 
vote was being taken were not those of 
the jKior and underprivileged bul those 
of industrial bullies who have become 
successful to the jaiiiit of being good- 
humoured As they chanted, “We want 
the twenty,” one banner bearer up from 
Southampton joked to the crowd, “I 
could do with ten right now " He hardly 
looked It 

The worst port in the country is laver- 
|)ool, w'hich ought by rights to be near¬ 
ing bankruptcy in the first half of this 
year days were lost m unofficial 

stoppages oil Merseyside (^argo has been 
falling, and many shipowners are talking 
about abandoning the port, which made 
a lo^s of Ci r-y million m 1969 and an 
accelerating £i million in the first six 
months of 1970 Despite this deplorable 
Imaiicial recoiil, work continues on the 
new .£35 million Scafoilh complex at 
Liverpool The port is a public trust, 
and thi dockers know their jobs are safe 
Their unolhcial stoppages have reaped 
the usual dividend the concessions won 
by other dockers thiough the Pearson 
settlement wcie being paid in Lisrrpoul 
before tlie national walk-out And 


although the most seiiioi shop stewards 
\M le adsising a return to work on 
Thursdiiy the militants wtri plainly 
still fighting hard 

Liverpool is now likely to drag its feel 
over the implementation of the so-called 
Deslm stage 2, tbi new era of modern¬ 
ised (lay scales, which by and large will 
abolish jnccc-iates It was typical of the 
mess that dock pay scales arc in that 
during their Wednesday afternoon pres.s 
coiifcrente the employers .suddenly dis¬ 
cos cred the Pearson settlement was moie 
generous than they had supposed 'i hey 
hunicdly called an emergency executive 
committee meeting 

Both sides of the industry arc now keen 
to press on with Devlin stage 2, and 
the dockers have every incentive lo do 
so Even before the recent di.sjiute it 
was expected the next Devlin round 
would increase earning.s by iiy per ci lit, 
and the employeis are prepared for that 
figure now to be inflated still further, to 
get an early settlement 

In LiverjKiol the hesitation is largely 
a matter of greed Even so, then are 
those on both sidi s of the industry who 
have misgivings about Devlin stage two 
The idea behind it is 10 reduce poten¬ 
tial sources of friction between a docker 
and his employer, and to give the docker 
a sense of resjxin.sibilily as a permanent 
and .salaried employee, irisieacl of bring 
abandoned when trade is slack 

There is, however, a gootl deal of 
evidence fioin other industries, such as 
tars, that abolishing piece-rates can 
encourage idleness Also, there is a 
danger that if the docker can no long! r 
channel his natural pugnacity into abus¬ 
ing the piece-rate system, as in the past, 
he may resort to more, not less, indus¬ 
trial action An interesting compromise 
has been worked out for the London 
riverside workers. They will get rela¬ 
tively low pay by the standards of 
most ports, taj!* los a week, but incen¬ 
tive payments will then bring them level 
with other dockers 



Sounds of success ■ until the next tune 


The dockers’ two-week strike has 
caused less disrujition than was feared 
The 18.500 Ford cais waiting loi expoil 
to Europe as a result of the strike com¬ 
pares with 15,0110 still held u|> waiting 
for components to be dclivricd from 
other strike-prone suppliers, like T.ucas 
Lxpoit deliveries usually lake hve wteks 
anyway so in some rases the delay has 
not yet been nolired 'I'here was a good 
deal of stockpiling 111 advance of tlir 
strike Port emergency committers have 
been planning how to cope with the ron- 
gestioii that will now materialise on the 
t|uuysi(li-, but hope ail will be straight 
wit Inn a month Most shipping lines will 
be back to normal 10 a fortnight. 

The big air freight lift was continuing 
on Thursday, with any space available 
before Monday being quiekly purchased 
One problem, however, is that handling 
has taken longer than expected, since 
some airports have only a couple of fork¬ 
lift trucks On Wednesday night one 
pilot,' notified that loading would take 
six hours, simply left without his cargo 
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National Freight Corporation 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
DESCRIBES PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


Opening Position 


On 1st January 1969 the NI-( took over major 
interests fremt two different sources 

From British Railways Board (BRB) it took 
over National C'arriers and control of the Freight- 
liner company These companies owned hig road 
and containei fleets, and large terminals, but no 
railway rolling stock National C arriers specialised 
in small consignments or parcels, it was estimated 
to be in deflcit by about £20m a year Forl'reight- 
liners. a relatively new and developing organi¬ 
sation, there were no separate accounts, but its 
costs were probably about M0°„ of fls traffic 
receipts 

These formidable gaps had now to be closed 
But there is a bridging grant from the Minister ol 
1 ransport for National C arriers This is tempor¬ 
ary and diminishing, and under review 

Tbc NFC also inherited the road freight under¬ 
takings of the 1 ransport Molding Company 
(THC ). where the maior constituents weic the 
Ciciicral Haulage grouping (mainly British Road 
Services Ltd ), the HRS Parcels grouping, 
'layforth, Harold Woo<l, and the three m4ijor 
divisions of Pickfords (f urnilurc Removal, 
Heavy Haulage and Tankers) All these were 
profitable in varying degrees But four years of 
uncertainty had taken (heir toll, and (he level ol 
profitability needed to be improved 

The staff employed was about 66,(X)0, of which 
26,(K)0 was cx-RRB staff 

The capital obligations taken over by NTC' on 
1st January 1969 were £l()Om These exceeded (he 
net asset values ol the companies, and the N1 C 
started life with a “hole'’ in its balance sheet of 
somcil8m About il2m of this was due to pro¬ 
viding for superannuation deticicncics, ex-BRB 
as weilasex-THC 


Duties 


In addition to the financial, economic and business 
problems involved in this inheritance, NFC also 
came undci obligation (as part of a responsibility 
to ensure integration - perhaps better described 
as rationalisation ' where this was sensible) to 
ensure that rail is used for the intermediate haul 
where this is efficient and economic, subject 
always to the customer's freedom of choice 

The development of Freightliners on a 
sound basis - is an important a*id integral aspect 
of (his task 

The Board of NFC see no clash between these 
duties and their fundamental uhiigaiion to act 
as a commercial concern and to pay their wav 
Nor need there be any lack of clarity in its business 
relations with railways 


Progress During Year 


The new organisation was successfully established 
In general the NFC works as a holding company. 


its central staff* being only about 70. (he actual 
opieralions arc conducted by subsidiary com¬ 
panies with (heir own managers and their clear 
accountability But co-oidination in various 
matters (eg wages and supply) is secured by a 
Federation, and the framework of policv, of 
industrial and externa) relations, ol management 
selection and development, and of finance is laid 


Financial Results of Year 

i'or various reasons, the financial results for 1969 
cannot he exactly comi>ared with the previous year 
An analysis is as follows 


General Haulage 
and Container C ompanics 
J'ft'/ffAf/trrrrs 
HR S Oenerai Haulaift , 

( tHUtiU l\ I It 

ra\ forth anJ Others 

Parcels C ompanies 
Sotionaf ( onur\ 

HRS Plinth tij unit 
SuhMtUrtru s 
l)tfHr\ 

Special I rallies (.onipanies 
Pu kfotihLlif A Su/niiJiai 

fui fot th omf Othot ( 

TOTAl I including L^ni 
inicr-cornpany traflics) 

(irant from Minisier (i 17rn ) lor 
NationaK .iiners, and iicosirv or-19”„ 
of 1 rcightlincr loss from RRIU Ll Im i 
iessothLTadiusttncnts(£0 Im ) 

Profits (>efore interest on capital om 

i hese profits ol 14 Oni were rcduicJ hv 10 Im 
for the net loss on two small shipping companies 
being transferred (o BRB. and 1^ Sm for inleiest 
on (he long-term and capital finance there IxMng 
no equity capiuh leaving a shorifall of 11 9ni to 
carry loi ward into 1970 

Compared with the previous year the losses ot 
National C'arriers were probably reduced by some 
ten to fifteen per cent on o likc-for-like basis, the 
Freightliner excess ratio was cut by half, and the 
results of the shipping companies improved by 
several hundred thousand pounds only in the 
profits of Road Haulage companies was there a 
slight decline in total compared with the previous 
year, and this was due largely to the costly strike 
suffered by BRS Parcels 
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down from the centre, which likewise controls 
performance in some detail In this sense there is 
only one undertaking the NFC 

Good relations of great importance for (fw 
future have been established with the Trade 
Unions, who have been particularly helpful 


It IS in the field of parcels, “smalls" and 
sundries traffics (hat the most fruitful scope for 
rationalisation is likely to arise, and an early step 
of NFC among others designed to improve 
cconomK co-ordination was to bring all its 
parcels companies under one planning control 

However, apart from the two NFC companies 
which were giving nation-wide cover in parallel, 
Hiilish Railways were developing (heir Passenger 
Train Panels Services on the same basis There 
were also the OPO parcels (The NFC companies 
probably account approximately Tor 40'’o of 
receipts, BR general parcels for 22 ”a. and GPO 
for 38 "o ) Only one of these national networks 
was making a profit BRS Parcels and in April 
1969 the Minister referred the whole question of 
national parcels traffics, including those outside 
thejuiisdiction of N1 C, to the Freight Integratiorr 
C ouncil. whose report was still awaited at the end 
of the year 


A Commercial Corporation 


The NFC IS not a “nationalised industry'*, it 
covers roughly a nineteenth of the total expendi¬ 
ture on road and rail transport together, an 
eighteenth of load transport by itself, and a tenth 
of professional road haulage Nor does NFC 
possess a monopoly in any sense, technical or 
commercial It must be highly competitive at all 
points I-xccpt foi the bridging gram while 
National C arriers is being rc-organised there is 
no assistance from Government 

The NFC must iherelorc be allowed to do 
business in much the same way as the best of the 
industry to which it belongs In particular, to 
suggest that a primary function of NFC must \x 
to “divert" traffic from road to rail regardless of 
sound economics or customer s choice would be 
unreal And (he Act lays no such obligation on 
the NFC 

The NFC' is not a rail-biascd undertaking, 
neither is it road-biused It is simply a Corporation 
engaged in the carrying of freight by the most 
c*conomic and efficient methods and modes of 
(lansport available 


Future Objectives 


Summed up. its objectives must be to provide the 
users of all services with efficient transport, to 
rationalise overlap of function between its own 
constituents where this is, on balance, economi¬ 
cally undesirable and to no purpose, to rationalise 
on a broader front with British Rail as regards 
traffics collected and delivered by road, m order 
to make full use of the railways for the task they 
arc best suited to perform - in particular, tlw 
trunk haul of bulked traffics at high speeds over 
mam routes - while at the same time taking full 
advantage of the flexibility of road transport, to 
build up new loyalties based on ‘'Freight Busi¬ 
ness" rather than on the old conflicts of “Road 
versus Rad", and to secure personal involvement 
ut all levels of operation and management; and 
last but not least to escape the frustrations and 
^neral failure which the Corporation will suffer 
unless it pays its way on a commercial basis 


THE AIM AT ALL TIMES IS TO BE: 

Non-monopolistic • Non-bureaucratic • Non-subsidised 

(Further dtitils are Ih the Annual Report, mptn itf nhith can be ubluineJofiapplualion to the Setretary at Argoiy Hiuue, 2IS Oreal PoriianJ blreei, LonJon HfN660' 
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Motorways _ 

Not enough 


The fuix>re from local residents near 
Ix>nd(ni\s new,- £;^o million Westway, 
the three-niinute link opened this week 
between Shepherd’s Bush and Padding¬ 
ton, ha-s olxsi uied three pertinent truths. 
One If. that die intons-einence caused 
by the aj-nnle road is probably slight 
txHiipared with the mam and justifiable 
grievance of the residents they are 
living -in deplorably overcmowded .slums 
where rents arc rising as the middle- 
(lass creeps northwards from Hyde Park 
The second point is that, on a rough 
estuiiate, the road will carr^- 41^,000 
vehicles a day, largely business traffic 
.\round 10 per cent of die total will 
be heavy lorries which would otherwise 
inconvenience the residents of Ba-)-®- 
water Road Also, the new motorway 
has been introduced with a shocking 
lack of tonrem for alleviating blight on 
property values, and is well lielow the 
standards expected on Ixundon’s rangway 
system It is to lie hojied that this 
mattei will be remedied as soon as 
|x>ssible. 

.-Viother motorway opened at the same 
time was a two-inile section of the Mb 
lietween Rav Hall in Staffordshire and 
(Ireat Bar in Birminghatn rii-is links 
the Ml) and M6 and is an important 
part of the horizontal cross-route over 
the Midlands joining the Mi and Mb, 
the two main vertical routes up Britain, 
at a cost of £88 million. The remaining 
■i7 miles will be completed by the end 
of next vear Expected traffic at Clat- 
thoriie will lie -jo.ooo vehicles a dav 
next year, rising to ;j8,ooo in 1074, and 
at Biniiingham 52,000, rising to 6b,ooo, 
everv 24 hours 

What IS hapjiening i.s that the Cjovem- 
iiieiit IS in a hurry to complete the last 
550 miles of the 1,000 mile luotoiway 
target bv the end of 1972 But will 


there then be a hiccup, as has sometimes 
happened ’ The road construction 
industry thinks it could take on 250 
miles a year, which, it is claimed, would 
save £1,250 million in, industrial costs 
i-n the 1980s By 1972 Germany will 
have 4,000 miles of inotorwiay, Italy 
3,300 miles, and France 1,500 Britain 
now has another 450 miles of motorway 
at various stages trf preparation ami 200 
miles in the hrin prognaimine to lie roin- 
pleted in 1974 "I'his will oliviouslv have 
to be raised. 

Films 

Little good news 


In the annual report of British Lion 
Holdings (profits down from £514,0(10 
to £285,000) the chairman, I,ord 
Goodman, savs how nice it would lie if 
there was a note of rea.sonerl ojitimisiii 
ill press references to die film industrv 
True, hut it is haid work to tome lo 
optimistic conclusions from the facts 
flowever, here goes 

The first three hlins of Mr Brvan 
Ferhes's regime at .^sscK-iated BnUsh 
Picture Corporation, which was taken 
over b> Electric and Musical 
Industiics last vear and injected with 
new life and money, have opened to 
a resounding silence Weekly takings 
.It the pre-release cinemas in London 
have been around the £1,000 mark, 
when a big success pulls in from three 
to four times that This docs not augur 
well for the rest of the 28-film £15 mil¬ 
lion piogiamme, announced with 
such gusto, which was to he tlie 
reiiais.sante of British film production 
Ihe gleam of optimism is that the first 
three dill not cost much, around a rweii- 
tieth of the CAeopiitra category each, and 
may even make some monev. But the 
decision to launch the films in July 
the cinema's dead season, was an odd 



one, to say the least 

The 'bad news from the National Film 
Finance Corporation is that, even 
forgetting the £200,000 annual inteiest 
payments, inherited from past debts and 
t j be cancelled for the future, there was 
a loss of around £180,000, from invest¬ 
ments made in four films. The accounts 
are not informative as to the hows and 
whvs of the transactions. 

Thus IS a pity. Now that the NFFC 
has, under the lecent Films Act, been 
refinanced to the tune of £5 million. 
It is in a strong position in the cash- 
hungry industry and could use the 
weight of Its money bags to get dhis 
.secretive industrv (which also tends to 
be ill-inforrned about itself) to give mote 
information about costs, budgets and 
revenues Since the NFFC is now 
intending to form City film finance 
consortia, it is iin|x>rtaiit for would-be 
liackers—not to mention the Covern- 
nu nt—to lie able to analyse the past 
record m detail. The good news is tnat 
It should do much lietter in the future : 
It IS now 111 a buyers’ mairket , has some 
excellent idea.s on how to share revenue 
more equitably witih the distributors 
(the film whoilesalers and joint finan¬ 
ciers) ; and will be getting a new board 
next September Since Mr RcJhert 
Clark of Hill Samuel is now 
chairman, and the NFFC has to show 
that It IS commercial, more City typec. 
will probably be elected. And there 
might well he a committee of active 
producers—the most entrepreneurial 
part of the industry—to advise. 

Even when looking at this year’.s 
9 per cent decline m admissions to 
cinemas, there is some cause for hojie. 
The trend to small cinemas seems to 
be paying off . for them the decline has 
been jmuoh less than for the others, and 
the average box office takings have been 
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rising Evc-n ■«>, 'th'p small cinema (500 
seats s»r less) takes 011.K £13,800 a yeai, 
which IS hardly the sound of music to 
potential investors Not that there aie 
potential investois from outside the 
industrs Monopoly lu the suppK ot 
hlms still prevails, and anyone trying 
to open a new cinema would not he 
able to get new hhiis to show Well, 
Loid («.KKJiiian, we've tried 


Post office _ 

The great mail 
robbery 

The postal increases proposed last 
week have turned out to he even more 
si-nmis than was thought at the time 
Not only IS the two-tiei letter charge to 
he irwreased to hd and yd respeitivelv, 
hut the hasir letter weiglit will he 
rediued troi.i 407 to io 7 , with corres- 
fioriding nil leases higher ii[) the scale 
I he tost ol sending a letter of mote 
than ^07. h\ hrst-class mail will more 
than douhle I'oreign ami an letters 
will also L'o lip. as will plaited jiajiers, 
panels, [jostal orders ami iiionev orders 
Moiiev leiiiittamc has heen a loss- 
making scrviie, hut one might argue 
th.it there is .i social i .ise for keefiing 
the lost low as this is the s\stem used 
inaiiiK h\ the (leople without hank 
.iccounts 

lafting the mail rates was almost 
lertaiiiK iiecess.iiv, hut whethei the 
.mioniit j)io|)oseil hv the [irrst office is 
pistiheil Is .mother question 'I he new 
rates would bring in £114 uiillion in 
.1 full vear, £100 niillion from inland 
letteis, the est from [latcels, overseas 
letters and other serv ices \ straight 
Jil e\tra on the two-ticr post would 
have raised over £50 million 


The post office argues that witfiout 
the rises it will not only fall well sfiort 
of Its £40 million profit target for the 
five-year period to 1972-73, hut make 
a thundering loss of £236 million With 
the new charges, the cumulative profit 
will be only £3 million short of tlie 
target. But as losses have already 
accumulated—£18 million last year, 
and without the new charges, probably 
£45 million in the current yeai'—the 
increa.ses w’lll be making gc^ these 
losses as well as building up the target 
profit, all in little over two vears Users 
arc asked to pav for past mistakes 

Bread 

Wrapped up 

Few industnes have licen probed more 
by the Prices and Incomes Board than 
the bakers Five PIB reports have pro¬ 
duced six price rises in five years, so the 
liakeis h.ave little of the grudge that 
some mdusti’ies, like the brewem, Ix-ar 
against (iovernment inquiries 'I he latest 
and sixth re7Jort* gives ample ground 
for the hakei-s to hump up their prues 
again, probably in the autumn Tlie 
PlB's constant task is to hnd a coni- 
piomise, and, more important, an expla¬ 
nation, for letting the bakers earn reason¬ 
able prcrfits without causing a politacal 
oiitcrv over the spiiallmg price of bread 
'Fhe tnnible with the baking industry, 
70 per cent of which is controlled hv 
five m.ijor bakers, goes deep The 
dcinand for bread lias dwindled steadilv 
since the war but now the demand for 
cakes, which offset tins for many vears, 
h.is also begun levelling off 1 he 
mdiistiy's total .sales of £(100 million 
have little chance of rising in real leiins 

•PTB'Report No i-,! HMSO ijs 6if 


for many years 

But almost 40 per oeiw of the revenue 
goes in distiiibutuon and marketing cost* 
and here, according to the PIB, up to 
8 per cent of the bread baked is wasted 
eithei because it gets damaged or is 
allowed to grow stale. If ibis high level 
could be cut down to nearei 3 [>ei lent 
then them would be .savings of uji t.i id a 
loaf, which might be enough to Ixalc the 
bakeis back into die profit zone 

The PIB’s recommendation tliat 
distribution costs be cut back wtll force 
'bakers to stop delivering to small 
grocers and .to concentrate on supei- 
iiiarkets Thi,s will be a 'blow to the 
falling nuiiiljci of small food shops 

There are, however, manv othei 
jiiohleins Bakeix aic plagued with 
la'lx>ur tIT>uble^ and claim that thev 
Inivc an 80 per cent staff turnover 1 his 
is hardly surprising when the hasir 
rate for men is £iiy ids a week and 
earnings aic onlv brought uj) to 3 moie 
leasoriable rate hv large amounts of 
overtime work The PIB comes out 
against tins practice hut an\ change in 
the basic rate would ceitainlv mean 
fiiither increases iii the price of bread 
Ecjual pav feu women will also he .1 
difficult hurdle . women make up one- 
tliiixl of the labour force, earning fai 
smaller wages than the men 

The PIB suggests that the bakeis 
should get a return on capital more in 
line with that of the food industry in 
general, narnelv 13 per cent But wiith 
at least one of the big five bakers only 
just bieaking even and the others hardlv 
making aiiv bettei dian 5 jser cent, 
.such a goal will he a long wav off even 
if the price of a large loaf heads towrards 
ITS A final setback will come w'ltli 
decimalisation If the bakers regulate 
then prices to the nearest equivalents in 
the new coinage, it will mean a loss in 
revenue of £i 5 milhon. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Bank advancas 

Those to the ra&iricted private sector 
rose 2% in the month to mid-July 
The poce is well above that decreed by 
the Bank of England 

Engineering orders 

New export orders down 10% in 
latest three months 

Consumers' expenditure 

Provisionally estimated to have risen 
1 2%, in real terms, .n the second 
quarter 



Month 

Index 

1963=-100 

Percentage 

previous 

month 

change on 
three 
months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

May 

1122 

-2f 

-2 

-i 

employment* 

May 

96.1 

-0 3 

-04 

-11 

productivity* 

May 

127 

-2 

-2 

-1 

Export trade*f 

June 

146 

+54 

-1 

+i 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt 

May 

123 


+u 

+3i 

Retail trade* 

May 

I'll 

-t 2 

+1 

-I-2 

Unemployment* 

July 

1182 

f-58 

-1-4 7 

-t-9 9 

Retail prices 

June 

135 0 

-c-0 3 

-1-2 1 

-i-5 9 

Export prices 

May 

129 

+ 1 

-1-2 

-t-6 

Import prices 

May 

128 

rvil 

-f 1 


Wage rates (weekly) 

June 

1448 

-C05 

-1-20 

+95 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices) Unemployment wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, 
latest rate 2 6 per cent 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period i Provisional 
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Trade war: all noisy on the 
western front 


Oil uiid Satuidav irpicseivta- 

Uvf'i of Jfiit.iiii. tlic EKC;, Japan 
and tlif I'niced ScateN are inec-tiiig in 
Cicneva foi “ limad ranginf^ talks ”— 
not negotiations—on tiade Although 
the (hainnan is M Oliviei Long, who is 
diret toi geiieial ol the Ooncial Agiee- 
inent on laiitls and Trade, the talks 
are n"ot tiait talks hut the topits under 
distussion pose a leal threat to everv- 
tliing (latt staiuls for '] he name ot the 
game is piotei tioiusm 

1 he Wavs and Means Caimmittee of 
the House ot Kepi esentatives will at 
about the same time he lepoiting out 
tlie lull that h<is started ,ill the fu.ss, 
whuh. seems sure to [uopose hieakmg 
(iatt lilies .iiul iiitiiKjueing unilateral 
(jiiotas on impoits of man-made and 
woollen textiles and shoes It will pio- 
hahlv piovide a meiliamsni to loritrol 


olhei piodut ts as well I’he lull has 
pie'iidential haokiiig onlv so fai as it 
loveis textiles, on wliii'h Mr \i\on gave 
a pie-eleilion pledge, hut his thicat to 
veto the hill unless all the othei things 
vveie laiuelled has had no efTett so far 
At the last minute, the Setretarv ol Cloin- 
iiieree. Mi Mauiiie Stans, again usetl 
the thieat unless the toiiimiCtee repealed 
the Ameiuan selling piite system of 
setting leitam ihemiial tariffs 

But Mi Clarl (Jilheit, the President's 
special envov for trade, who is leading 
tiie delegation, will no douht try to use 
the shield of protertioiiisiii to lefleet the 
glare of aciusation liai'k at the accusers 
J.ipan, of couise, has restrictions on tex¬ 
tile iniiuuts par.illelmg those piopioseil 
hv the Aniei leans , mans items suhjet t to 
(|untas . and restrictions on capital in¬ 
flows 'This will not he an easy charge 


for Japan’s delegation leader, Mr 
Yoshihisa Ojinm, v'lce-iiiinistei at the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry, to cope 
with '1 here is one ace up Japan's 
sleeves the cotton long-term agree¬ 
ment, the (latt-recognised quota system 
for cotton, IS due for renewal Every’one 
has agreed to do so in principle, but 
Japan has not signed the protocol, and 
not has anyone else If Japan fails to do 
so, the United States will have to extend 
unilateral textile quotas 'to cotton 

Against the EEC, the Aiiiencaris have 
two giou.ses The hrst is that the value 
added tax and rebate system on farm 
produce is an export subsidy and 
breaks the rules The United States is, 
theiefoie, ifimking of using “counter¬ 
vailing " mi[K>it duties on, to begin with, 
molasses and h.irley, as a clear warning 
that It regards the whole of the EEC 
faun exports as unfair In rctuin, the 
EEC commissioner, leading the delega¬ 
tion, Ml Kalf Dahiendorf, will no 
douht meiitioii the EEC’s couiitervail- 
mg buying pxiwer in agiicultuie Us 
inqxiits of soya beans alone .ire higliei 
than till farm exports to the U^nited 
States The othe* grouse is that tlie 
EEC’s preferential relations with 
.issociated countries, like the proposed 
reductions of tariffs to Morcx-co and 
Tunisia, are disci iininatorv and there¬ 
fore break Cat! rules 

The main worry for the head of the 
British team, Sir Antony Part, perma¬ 
nent secietai> at Che Board of Trade, 
IS that any exports turned away from 
American ports will come jiouring into 
Europe, especially Bi'itiain A 'line he 
could well pursue is that Japan should 
pioniise to open its dcxirs wider and 
faster in return for the Americans lift¬ 
ing the quota threat 

Of course it may all never happen. 
The bill has to go on 'to 'the floor of the 
House, then to the finance committee of 
the Senate, then back to the floor of the 
Senate—then back to the President. 
Perhaps the procedures will not have 
lieen completed by the time the new 
Congress takes over in January, in 
which ca.se the bill has to start again 
from scratch It all depiends on how keen 
the .senators are, which may lie influ¬ 
enced just a little by what reactions Mr 
Gilbert carries back with him. 
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Trains 

Closely observed 
chaos 


New container trains are to be launched 
on the continent on October ist, the 
planning for which shows a marked con¬ 
trast to the extraordinary bungling by 
British Rail Of its Freightliners enter¬ 
prise BR began vv^th the grand concept 
of 50 termini, costing £25 nilillion, offer¬ 
ing a nationwide corttaiiner s^-stem. A 
large number will almost certainly have 
to be scrapped as uneconomic. 

BR plunged into the deep end Without 
taking proper account of the fact that 
trains requlire four lift-on, lift-off opera¬ 
tions, .some of them costfing several 
pounds a go for one ton of cargo, 
whereas road haulage requires only two 
such operations Inter-Container, an 
alliance of iq countries trying to intro¬ 
duce container trains across Europe, has 
proceeded more caultiously The pro¬ 
visional number of loutes is 2“^, to be 
introduced over five to ten years 

Intel-Container is now carryling aliout 
12,000 containers a year, largely on 
ordinary tiains, which are delayed 
unpredittablv during mairshalling and 
< us'toiiLs clearance Instead of having 
de.parture schedules, the raiiwaymen 
wait until there is enough traffic to 
justlify a tram Consequently, delisery 
may' .take anything Iroiu one to three 
days, which is no good to industrial 
customers exjjecting a quick and reliable 
service A coulple of sers’ices already in 
operation consist entirely of containers, 
and are a hint of things to come. An 
example i' 'the RotteixJam to Milan 
tram which takes 32 hours and beats 
the average lorry. 

But on this route Inter-Contamer 
gives no guarantee of transit time. The 
new routes will be quite a different con- 
oept, and the first Will come into opera¬ 
tion from Pans to Cologne on October 
1st. Containers brought to the terminal 
by 6 pm wiU catch the tram which will 
depart at q pm even if there is only one 
contamer .to carry. This wili arrive at 
3 am die next mornlmg without Stopping 
for customs. Delivery by noon wiU be 
guaranteed to any psint within 25 kilo¬ 
metres and at no extra chaige. The next 
route will probably be Pans-Antwerp- 
Rotterdani, followed possibly by Copen- 
hagen-Cologne-Benelux. 

It is hard to tell how many of BR's 
routes Will have to be scrapped, for the 
simple reason that the system has so 
many teething troubles it cannot yet 
offer a reliable service. This is the result 
of sporadic strikes, late delivery of 



Now. but too numerous 


cranes, and the frequent failure of 
cranes to work even when they do arrive. 

A 51 per cent stake in Freightliners 
was handed over to the National Freight 
Corporation 18 months ago. The NFC’s 
management, under an accountant. Sir 
Reginald Wilson, had shown that 
nationalised transport undertakings could 
make profits. But this cannot be done 
overnight, and the results for 1969, 
wliK’h are just out, show a £2 2 million 
loss on Freightliners and another £15 i 
niillion loss on tlie f>arcels companies 
inherited from BR All the same tlie 
latter is a £10 million mipiroveinent on 
two years ago 

Singapore _ 

Plessey pleases 

. Singapore 

Plessey’s decision to invest upa to £10 
million for an electrical and electronics 
manufacturing plant in this city-state 
came with exceptional .swiftness Actual 
negotiations between the British group 
and the Singapore government began on 
July 13th and fhe agreement was signed 
on July 24th The haste was dictated bv 
a piending law which tightens the rather 
liberal tax write-off.s and other incen¬ 
tives previously offered to pioneer 
foreign investors Plessey got in literallv 
hours before the new law came into 
effect. 

Britain’s third largest electrical com¬ 
pany has created a glow of good feeling 
here almost equal to that generated by- 
Mr Heath’s decision to maintain British 
forces in Singapxire and Malaysia. 


Britain remains the preferred investor in 
Singa^re and Malaysia, but has taken 
a back seat recently to the Americans 
and Japanese. Plessey s project eventually 
Mpected to employ 5.000 workers and 
^TOrt from Singapore goods worth £14 

krg2s",r7*^^ ‘«uted as thi 

island. ® ® British investment on the 

The fanii,,, , 

will be the record changers 

company plans t» 

of sophisticated «nge 

ronics coniinuBicaiiioi)e$ ^ elect- 

including telephooj, swuo!h ^ j ® 
other automated 

also make coriiponer, '-“uia 

o.rL?™„.'hr&“r 's'o- 

Philips group to malic ibitch 

similar size m inanufaci, ' 

cated electrical and elec ^ t>ophisti- 
inery. Phdij>s is located mach- 
pjore naval base and inti ^ ^riga- 
other things, to make capita’^ aniong 
for expwrt such as equipnien 
facturc light bulbs America.,*^'^”’-*" 
Electric has set up at least 
pxire manufacturing subsidiarl^^g®" 
are intended, among otlier 
pienetrate the Japanese domestic 
from an offshore Ijase Perhaps 
what Philips and Plessey have in ’’ 
eventually as well. 


Japan _ 

Hitting the 
European market 

Tokyo 

As economic growth continues at high 
sfieed, Jajxin’s lack of natural resources 
liecoiiies all the more appaient Tlus 
week in Tokyo industiialists liave been 
talking about long-term plans for 
increasing Japan’s imports of raw 
materials, such a.s coking coal for the 
steel industry, and also oil 

Under present plans Japanese steel 
capacity will be increased from just 
over 80 million tons of crude steel to 
between 150 million and 160 million 
tons by 1975. That implies the need to 
import by then about 95 million tons 
of coking coal a yeai Japanese -teel 
people are now talking with Rio Tinto- 
Zinc about opening a new coal mine m 
Queensland, and also with Canadian 
interests for expansion of existing 
mines. 

Oil figures are a little less impressive. 
Last year Japan imported some 170 mil¬ 
lion tons of oil and oil products, making 
it the largest oil importer in the world, 
bigger even than the United States. By 
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,q 75 this total must be more than 
doubled, and the government is there- 
fore doing Its best to encourage Jai»ane^ 
oonipanies to find new sources, while 
lectinising that nearly 90 per cent ot 
japan’s oil 'is likely to continue 
the Middle East, the great major' 

It from the internationals 
year Japanese ^‘j Middle 

Abu Dhabi ^/Jil’s discovery 

Eoist Itnd m addition, a 

10 ye.it3 ago. all created in 

score of new at work 

the l>ast t ree j^^rJobt; The feeling in 
in other pai Japanese 

lokyo, ■ fUg^nK’es about niucJi t<Ki 
have spic^^ are their money 

much, ‘ ,„,nn) a bit tarelessly. 

(sonic ^ 7 1 e in the trade surplus 

'^*^'r'ar tl Jt^pa'iese say, typically, 
th's y ^st e.xport more in order 
that It ic’^^ips^. raw maternal 'imjxirts 
P^y l^^.uropcan market” is tins 
“ , t ip, s-logan, with an eye t<> the 
'^*'^1 ' negotiations with the EEC 

foi uHOi.j^jj agreement 

^’’■rollary of Japan's Ci.tde ex]>an- 
t^*’thdt Its inercliant fleet must 
in size also The Japanese 
in*'' have the largest national flag 
^‘1 the woild, second only to l.ihena, 
6ie aim is to almost double its si/e 
*17", Even so, the dehcit on qnvisibles 
)unt will remain a big one 


mth Afr ica 

As good as gold 


Johonneshurg 

By the end of the decade South Africa 
should 11v.1l Australia .is Japan's major 
viurcc of iron ore Iscoi, the iron and 
steel 1 orpoiation, has annountixl it will 
spend $4ho million on harbour work.s, 
.in oic 'loading terminal, rolling stock, 
and a 500-inile rail link from Us mines 
at Sisheii III the northern cajje to 
Saldaiiha Bay 6 q miles north of Cape 
Toys’ll, ])lus an undisclosed amount on 
mining development All of this pro- 
viiletl it can win a large contract in 
Japan and jirovided it can rai.se most 
Ilf the necessary capital abroad Chance.s 
of getting the contract are good To 
iiiati h Australia's prices south African 
me, which has an iron content of biy 
fjcr cent plus, would have to land in 
Jajian at $12 a ton or less Recent 
South African deliveries shipped in 
vessels of less than ijO.Hoo tons have 
landed at Super carriers, which 

could lie docked in Saldanha Bay could 
cut $1 5 off freight rates 

Despite such bright prospects, the 
■Saldanha decision has (oine in for a lot 
of criticism It i.s claimed, for instance. 


that an affshore ore terminal at Port 
Ehzabedii costing less-than a tenth O’f the 
Saldanha total, would have been prefer- 
jflc. In addition the rafhvays claim 
that with new rolling stock, long(er loops, 
improved gradients, and heavier trains 
the ore cajoacity of the Port Elizabeth 
line could be raised to 13 million tons 
and the total cost of these improvements 
would certainly be less than ihat of 'the 
Saldanha project. 

Pretoria’s planners estimate that to 
achieve their 5 4 per cent annua'l growth 
target mineral exports, excluding gold 
and uranium, will have to n.se by $1.1 
billion to $1.8 billion. The Japanese ore 
contract could bring in $140 million. 

Skips _ 

Up, up and away 


Rising prices, escalation clauses, and 
lengthy delivery dates .show' no signs of 
sto|)pi[ig shipowners cxji.mding their 
fleets Britain is jilanning the largest 
UK lease, amounting to ;j ;j million tons, 
iieaity 300,000 tons ahe;id of its nearest 
rival, Jajian One reason for the world¬ 
wide upsurge IS rising freight rates 
although the rost of shipjnng a ton of 
ml from the Persian (iulf to western 
Eurojie IS only -aos, the current rates 
(yhtainahle for large tankers leady to 
take largo right away amount to ihos .1 
ton A second leason is the unusually 
rajiid grow'th of .sealKsrne trade, up 
lietween 10 and ii jier rent in 196c), 
arrording to the latest OECID figures. 
The supjilv of ships lose only <( jjet lent 
Though tins w.is the largest exjiansion 
III an\ year since the war, it was not 
enoiigli to keej) jiace with deiiiancl A 
tlmcl fac tm is tec linologii al change on 
the Tinted St.ites-l’ac iht route, foi 
examjile, containers accounted for 40 jjcr 
cent of general caigo trade in the first 

JAPAN 

THE BIGGEST 
BUILDERS 

million tons 
under (onstruction 



Source Uoyd s ffe^rsrer ^ 


half Of 1969, against 13 per cent m 1968, 
OECD says Protection is a fourth 
imjiurtant factor. 

Japan is maintaining its lead as the 
world's largest builder, with over a third 
of the total tonnage, 'but half its output 
is tairkers, which involve a Icav work 
content. Sweden and France, second and 
fouith respectively, also build mainly 
tankers, but (iermany, in fifth place, 
specialises more in general cargo .ships. 
France, despite Us concentration on 
tankers, has established a world lead in 
Ixjth specialised carriers and fishing 
vessels. Germany is building half the 
world's container shijis hut is making 
losses on many of them 

One criterion of competitiveness is the 
export pcicentage of tonnage under con¬ 
struction High marks go to Sweden, 
Denmark, and Jugoslavia, a'll exporting 
ovei 90 pci cent of outjiut T'hc world 
average is 49 pei cent. Britain Jags far 
iK’hind at 21 per rent If the world 
league table was based mi exports, 
Britain would fall from third to eighth 
place, just ahead of Sjiaiii. Figures are 
taken fioiii Lloyd's Register of Shijiping, 
oxiept where otherwise stated. 

Technology 

Changing ideas 
into money 


Aincricans, along with the Japanese, are 
gencralK recognised as the maslcis of 
turning .scientific discoveries into com¬ 
mercial products The reasons usually 
given arc Ainorican know-how or 
ingenuity or something else equally 
vague Now a Ixiok* ha.s been pidili.shed 
that tiles to explain how the job actually 
gets done In the jirocess, a new' industry 
IS identified It is the technology tran.sfer 
industry 

The auChois dehne this as the 
i liannelhng of technology from the 
source to someone who will use it, and 
they claim it is growing in imjKirtance 
all the time In the United States, for 
instance, only $'2.4 billion was spent on 
research and development in i‘)3o This 
vcai 15127 billion will he .spent and by 
ic)8o It Is estimated the amount will 
swell to $50 billion Yet some analysts 
estimate that only 13 to ’jo per cent of 
the potentially useful technology is 
actually taken advantage 'if Much of 
the rest is wasted because the people who 
need it, never hear of it 

A greater sophistication alioiit research 
.ind development has also been resjionsi- 

*Tli<- Survey of an Emerging Service 
Industry Technology Transfer TTA 
Information Sers'icc.s Company, 4 West 41)1 
Avenue, .San Mateo, Oahfornia Silo 
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We for the eniei^ence of the new 
industry No matter how much a 
corporation sjjends on R and D it knows 
It will be extremely luck> to come up 
with more than a small fraction <»f the 
siRnificant developments in its field The 
only protection is to watch closelv what 
cvcrs'unc else docs anti to pounce on 
wli.Uever looks tommeitialK viable. (.Jnc 
observer has commented that it is more 
important ft>r a tompanv to have a f^ood 
imitation and development tlepaitiiieiit 
than a nood leseaich and develo|mieiit 
department Ihe head ol rcseaitli and 
development at Du I’oi.t, vvhith has 
always spent heavily on R and D, has 
estimated that Do per tent of the 
toiiipaiiv'.s S.1IC.S tome fiom protlucts 
outside the toipoiation (Jompanies aie 
also leahsing that the innovations their 
laboratory geniuses dream up are too 
expensive to throw away just because 
tlicy don’t iiappen to fit the toinjianv’s 
jiioducl line, manufacturing capability 
or marketing programme 'I'hey can 
often lie sold for proht tt> other 
tompames where they will fit iXs a 
result, manv American coiiipames arc 
now aggressively licensing or selling 
innovations through their own patent 
marketing departments General Electric, 
for one, offers on a 'bi-monthly basis ten 
busincs.s opportunities to subscribers 
paying $130 a year. 

Not .surprisingly, venture capital 
tompames make up a signiheant part 


of the technology transfer industry 
the boolk lists 86 of them in the Um 
jtates This compares with only a 
handful m Europe, which all too often 
watches ruefully as its'best scientihc ideas 
migrate to America for commercial 
exploitation But according to the book 
there are seven other important branches 
of the industry 

9 Patent marketing —companies that 
market patents owned by themselves or 
others 

9 Patent and product development— 
hrms that invent professionally. 

9 International trade and licensing— 
companies specialising in the transfer of 
technology between countries 
9 Venture development and iiianage- 
mciit—hrms that form new companies to 
exploit patents, processes, or tech¬ 
nologies bv bringing together inanage- 
iiieiit, tecimologv and capital 
9 Product search—companies that locate 
potential new products for corporate 
c bents 

9 Gorporate .search—comiianies that 
locate potential merger and acquisition 
candidates for corporate clients and 
soinetiines assist in negotiations 
9 Specialised information scivices 
iiiforiiialion exchanges that bring seekeis 
and sources of technology togelhei 
How much help does the nevvlv 
discovered technology transfer iiidustrv 
give to .American inclustn gerierallv .A 
definitive answer would be hard to come 
by But the products unccAeied bv the 
prcxluct search companies cost customeis 
a per cent of what they would pav foi 
dev'clbping them themselves 

Germany 

No stopping it 

Money is [louitiiig into west Geruianv 
once more Smee July 8th more than 
$4CX) million of foreign exc hangc has 
filled up the tills of the lJundesljank, 
despite the discount rate having been 
lowered by a half-]Joint EunxJollar rates 
have, in fact, gone down faster than 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Sllvar speculators 

Heavy American buying, the rise in 
Wall Street, anci the end of US 
Treasury sales in November have 


Index 

1963= 

= 100 

July 

29 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

created speculative interest m silver 

All Items 

124.9 

124 5* 

f 08 

-1 7 1 

With US industrial consumption 100 

Food 

135.8 

134 8* 

1-0 8 

-1 17 4 

million ounces ahead of production. 

Fibres 

79 6 

79 6* 

- 01 

- 22 

and growing, the spot price of 

Metals 

231 5 

226 6 

- 1 7 

- 90 

178d per ounce is likely to move 

Misc. 

110.1 

105 9* 

- 26 

- 89 

nearer 200d. But there are large 






reserves waiting for sale 

^Provisional 





'a south of Kalgoorlie in Western 
\Iial wroup has plenty of 

'-'IT property about 
‘•ee to dreani 


eii- 

despiu ^ 

efforts to curi> it In iUbC ^ 

stiike inTintam favemreu'-^P , 
another stei'a,,£, devaluatioii.^^.-i, 
monev from Lo-t],,,! Frankfurt’ 

I he inflow is coi,.,.tPra(.,{,r,jr admin- 
istiation’s restrictive .,<.asui'es and if it 
coiitinues, the governmt,t ^ unanimous 
that measures must l>o tak,,^ r,, 

.\ further cut in the discount .gjp seems 
the nios't likelv of the jios 
although theie is the drawback th.. rhe 
)>uhlic would ni'isconsliiie this as a sigi 
foi reflation 


EEC _ 

Hard labour 

Brussels 

Like so many other agencies designed 
to help the ledeplovment of labour, the 
Euiopeaii social fund has alw'avs leceivecl 
more hp service than cash t..ash is still 
Its |iic)l)lem, hut decisions taken last week 
hv the council of ministcis could cata¬ 
pult It into htisiness hv the end of next 
year One advance is that the fund will 
he administered hv the comniission, and 
no longer dictated to bv national govern¬ 
ments riie ministers' meeting had an 
air of crisis alxiiit it Jlefoie it took 
place the ehairman had been trying to 
patch up a row which had broken out 
'List month in Luxemburg between the 
Belgians and the Italians 

It was the Italians who were the odd 
ones out in Brus.sel.s Fust, tliey wanted 
no monev to he spent on unemployment 
pnihleins affecting workers who had 
come from outside the coinmumtv This 
was quit kh sat on hv the others, who 
have large numbers of workers from 
Turkey, Jugoslavia, Greece, and Spam 
The other major dispute was about 
whether to concentrate on those workers 
thrown out of work hy community 
policies, as the Freiic h and Germans 
pioposed, or on underdcs’cloped regions 
like southern Italy, as the Italians 
wanted The tompronuse la th.it at 
least half the lesources will he spent on 
items 'like regional unemployment in the 
first fis'e years, while the emphasis will 
switch thereafter to alleviating hardship 
caused l>\ community policies. 

But the c ommission had reejuested that 
the annual budget be increased from its 
meagre $33 million to $30 million 
initially and then, within a short space, 
to $250 million The ministers steered 
clear of any decision 
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1^75 this total must 
doubled, and the <- 
fore doing its ^ 
conifiajp'' _ 

rer- ^ 


iie more 


jS> 


Investment 


Thank®, banks, but we have 
one or two more questions 


An unfortunate In-prixluct of the fact 
that the hig foui (icanng banks chose 
the same <Ja> and an identical style 
foi their hist etver full profit discliosuies 
in I’ebruars was that everybods assumed 
t'hev were four vei> similar animals 
It was also assumed th.it the lesults 
were diiei tl\ coiu[»aral>le, whii h led 
to some sharj) selling of Barclays and 
Midland, the two which appieared to 
disiapfx>int, Iroin which in ix>iru of fact 
t'hes have yet to recover 

The error was discovered only last 
wc'fk w 4 ien Midland suddenly came to 
light With .111 ill",, increase m pre-tax 
profits .It the h.df-vcai mark .iftei 
Lloyds, the darling of the first lound of 
disi losuies, had rc*[>oite<l a margm.il 
dec line It would he an exaggeration to 
s.o, th.u the li.inks thcniselyes h.ive been 
helpful m explaining this disotepaiity, 
either m these inter mis or previously 
.Midl.ind gave the ercxlit to “ ellorts 
made throughout the group to mi re.ise 
earnings .mil contain i osts l.lovds 
blamed the decline in ll.iiik rate and 
the restrii tions on bank lending 
National Westminster chimed in with a 
similar expl.in.ition, having iiianageci a 
first-'h.ill impioveiiieiit of '{'/<> on the 


strength of “ a higher contribution to 
the results” by certain subsidiaries 
It IS also no great use looking at the 
l.ist annual rerjEirts, designed as they still 
seemed to be to mystify rathei than 
inlo7in--.is 'll the revelation of profits 
.iikI inner reserves was enough for the 
i iirious to Ire going on with A main 
defer t, it now transpires, h.is heen the 
lehic l.iiire of the hanks to idenlifv flu* 
.illocation of the'ir resources .is hetween 
difTetent '.ictivities, and for th.it matter 
the profit mix These are ceitamlv keys 
to the coiiiji.ir.ilive success of Midl.md, 
oi VI it IS lielieved in certain hanking 
iiicles vvheie intensive hinnt'vvcnk has 
lieen done on all the jnihlishcxi infoiiiia- 
tion, not onlv of the hig four groups 
hut of then sulrsid'i.ii IPS .md assiM'iales 
.Some hidden lines aie loughlv niai- 
shalled in the table Midlatiil and 
H.nilavs Ixrlli derive mine tli.in .i lliird 
of ilieii piofils from .ii livitips otlifi than 
then Irraiii h h.mkmg ni liiilani Among 
othei things Jl.irclavs has Han lavs 
IKK), which [rrobabls heljied put the 
h.ilf-time piotits lo'', up Midland's 
diverNihc ation is less sigmlicant 
geogi.ipliK .ills but possiblv iiioic so bv 
.iitisity, UK lulling the hue purchase 


interests of the 50%-owned Mid¬ 
land Montagu The performance of 
each IS 'bound to deprend on various 
londitions besides the state of the 
domestu market in clearing banking 
And Midland stands out even more 
ronspicuoudy on the yardstick of 
‘‘ gearing," defined as the latio of 'bank 
deposits to banking capital, even if (as 
m tihis calculation) generous provision 
is made for the undervaluation of its 
hanking premises (l>v dou'blmg the 
balance sheet figure). The high gearing 
will make piohts sensitive to cost-cutting 
from highei efficiency 

Whatevei the exact position it is 
c lear enough that the mam diet of 
domestic commercial banking in all its 
forms IS far from being .i growth 
industry .xt the moment This goes a 
long wav tow-.irds explaining the dismal 
range of the 'historical earnings niul- 
Diples, fioni 85 for N.itiori.'il West- 
mmsier (.it b4s 'pll to 10 1 foi Midland 
(^Hs 'pl), tninsforiiicxl into the sector's 
go-go stock cm the jirospcc ts that its 
earnings will cert.imlv he up .it the end 
of the vear l.lovds on (he contraiy has 
forerasl a decline, while National 
Wi'stnimstei does not pxjx“rt much of 
1 change T'his is not going to he .spec- 
t.uul.irlv i lunigc'd even if hank charges 
do loiitiniie to use, as was forecast hv 
Mi I .eori.iul .’vl.ithei. Midland's cdiief 
gciicr.il inanagei, this vs'eck 

\nd if .mvihmg else is leitam fiom 
ail this It is til, It the luisiiiess of serious 
i om|x-titioii between the big four is jUst 












beginning. When it really gets going 
It will be recognisable by such tell-tale 
features as that each b^ns to present 
US own figures in the most favoura/ble 
light; that there is possibly less talk 
aibout putting up prices though pre¬ 
ferably just as much about efficient 
costing (implyii^ some reduction of the 
uneconomic services at present spread 
so thickly across the land) , and 
generally that the investment industry 
has grown more fully aware of the 
existence and profitability of specialisa¬ 
tion. A straw in the wind is the more 
energetic marketing of its Barclaycard 
being embarked on by Barclays : thi.s 
promises to be a durable winner given 
the seemingly unassailable lead now 
achieved, be it at a staggering launching 
cost, and the fat income promised by 
the i8% per annum levied on 
“ extended credit ” But for the moment 
Midland looks the likeliest horse to 
back. 


Picking the winners 



Gearing* 

Non-clearing 

bank 

segmentt 

% 

Barclays 

101 

40 

Lloyds 

9 1 

15 

Midland 

17 1 

36 

NatWest 

9 1 

18 


*R9tio of efeartng bank deposits to bonking 
capital, December, 7969 

^Contribution of subsidiaries and trade invest¬ 
ments as *im of pre-tax profits of group. 1969 

Western Mining 

Buried treasure 

The extremes of the .share price fluc- 
tii.ition do less than justice to the 
record of Western Mining, the 
embryonic Australian mining hou.se 
whose wholly owned nickel operations 
have led from strength to strength since 
the fir.st .sihipnient of concentrates m 



August, 1967. Attributable earnings to 
June 30, 1967, had been the equivalent 
of £420,000, from which they have 
grown to £6 5 mn, virtually tripling in 
the past year alone. Yet despite the 
inevitability of some such build-up, the 
sliare price this year h.is lieen lower 
(at 77s 6d in May) than for the whole 
of 19(19 On the eve of the results and 
Wednesday’s announcement of the share 
swap with Great Boulder (giving a 43% 
holdmg and in'tcrjireted as a move to 
thwart certain Slater Walker anilntions), 
it was still 40% below' best, though 
recovering from g7s 6d to 103s od 
Western Mining has been caught up 
in the same speculative markets as 
Poseidon, Tasmincx and rhe rest of 
rheni. Whatever else, the appeal of the 
stock does not he in rhe level of earnings 
just re[X)rted (is lod a share) or the 
present level of dividends, absoriung 
some £523,000 and giving a yield of ,1 
fraction Of 1% There is a limit to what 
Sir Lindesay Clark and his Ixwrd could 
do about relating the jiru'e to jiuieK 
investment criteria if thc\ tried, for 
ajiart from the 15 (i mn tons of high 
grade ore aetuallv proved in the 
vicinity of Kamhalda and .St Ives (the 
54rsquare mile mining and pmspecting 


area south of Kalgc»rlie in Western 
Australia) the group has plenty of 
potential nickel-bearing propierty about 
which the speculators are free to dream 
as their fancy takes them 

But the difference lietween Western 
Mining and, say, Poseidon at its present 
stage of non-development, is that the 
former does have solid investment merits 
based on its whole portfolio of interests 
(including gold, iron ore and 
aluminium) and particularly the nickel 
mining, treatment and refining which 
are already producing valuable income 
That being so, the pitv is that the board 
has not been more specific about several 
matters which would help to close the 
gap lietwecn investois and speculators 
For instance, the ore reserve figure has 
not been upped since Februars', 1969, 
which has not stopjied some brokers 
making extremely confident predictions 
of a much bigger Kambalda deposit 
Also, when shareholders were last 
infoimed, tlie mining target was 3o,fi()<i 
tons of contained nickel a year, iiiiplv- 
ing treatment of about i mn tons of 
oie In fact this rate of prcKluction has 
already been reached (the figure for 
the past financ lal year as a whole rising 
alxive boo.ooo tons from i()2,ooo the 
jnesious sear) several months ahead ot 
schedul" 

.Something else that ha.s been left 
l.irgels to the mi.agmation is the board's 
disidcnd policy, pertinent now th.it 
earnings li.iye been liumped up sub¬ 
stantially and the ioni|)ariv has com¬ 
pleted some heavy c.ipital jirojcc ts, 
including the iiu kel reliiieiy neai Pcith 
svliich IS designed to turn out 15,0011 
tons of the metal a vear Obviously 
much depends on the extent of cut rent 
and future capital c.xpenchture and hose 
If IS to he financed (last vcai hank 
borrosvings of £186 inn were 
announced, which may or may not h.ive 
been fully drawn down by June 'joth 
as svas expected) In all probability the 
board itself is jilaguecl by lots of 
uncertainties But that should not 
prevent it from including financial 
inlorm.ition in the quaiterlv rcjxirt.s ami 
generally making it as ea.sv as possible 
for an inteiestcd public to evaluate the 
stock as an investment 

Corporate profits _ 

Heavy weather 

Surprisingly, the London market has 
been much less un.settled bv the deepen¬ 
ing -slump m company profits than Wall 
Street was before it Perhaps the adverse 
trend wfas more fully anticipated here, or 


Key indicators : world bourses 


London 

Stock price indices 1970 

Percentage change on 


Up on docks 





one 

one 

one 

record 

settlement 


July 29 fiigh 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

New York 

London 

345.2 

423 4 

315 6 

+ 

30 

— 

06 

- 47 

-339 

Steady 

New York 735 6 

8111 3 

631 2 

+ 

1 5 


70 

- 65 

-26 1 

Amstsrdsm 

France 

75 9 

861 

70 6 

1 - 

35 

-t- 

54 

- 63 

-11 8 

Bounding up 

Germany 

1030 

129 7 

940 

-1- 

27 

-1 

56 

-137 

-26 6 

sQsin 

Holland 

1254 

133 7 

108 3 

-f- 

45 

4- 

89 

1-170 

- 63 


Italy 

651 

764 

59 3 


32 

( 

47 

- 1 8 

-442 


Canada 

1590 

185 9 

1436 

4- 

22 

4 

54 

- 62 

-23 0 


Belgium 

909 

929 

84 5 

+ 

1 1 

-h 

40 

- 31 

-15 4 


Austnaha 

573 4 

6635 

474 0 


36 

1- 

■1 6 

4 34 

- 136 


Sweden 

2864 

3370 

2332 

+ 

45 

+ 

65 

-135 

-237 


Japan 

1603 

186.7 

148.8 


06 

i 

06 

4-116 

-13 7 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 73 and 74 
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Profits and returns of 


562 companies reporting 




Net 


Not 


in the second quarter of 

Trading 

profits 


return 

on net aouity assets 

caah 

flow 


1970 

Prav 

Lateat 

Chsnga 

Piav. 

Lataat 

Prav 

Utast 


yaar 

year 

% 

yaar 

year 

year 

yaar 


Cmn 

Emn 


% 

% 

Cmn 

Cmn 

Building matariats (35) 

55 0 

55 9 

+ 1 6 

6 5 

4 9 

21 5 

24 4 

Contracting and construction f45) 

56 7 

58 8 

+ 37 

7 1 

6 8 

28 1 

27 6 

Electrical and electronic mfg (20) 

704 

74 0 

+ 5 1 

59 

4 7 

25 9 

23 2 

Engineering (84) 

153 8 

176 6 

+ 148 

4 4 

4 5 

60 0 

67 3 

Shipbuilding (1) 

3 0 

- 2 6 

— 

3 7 


1 6 

- 1 1 

Iron & steel (7) 

56 

7 0 

4 25 0 

4 0 

60 

2 3 

2 6 

Household goods manufacturing (12) 

5 3 

53 

_ 

4 3 

4 7 

2.2 

1 9 

Motors aircraft and engines (23) 

80 1 

75 2 

“ 6 1 

3 3 

09 

20 4 

26.6 

Mtscellaneous manufacturing (74) 

141 6 

146 8 

+ 37 

6 5 

5 7 

64 7 

62 8 

Breweries. disulieneB and wines (6) 

19 8 

20 9 

+ 56 

6 3 

6 4 

68 

6 6 

Catering and entertainment (14) 

18 6 

24 7 

+ 32 8 

12 3 

12 4 

5 5 

70 

Food manufacturing (23) 

353 6 

355 2 

+ 05 

6 9 

64 

159 3 

144 7 

Paper and packaging (10) 

45 1 

45 6 

+ 1 1 

63 

6 5 

15 8 

16 6 

Publishing and printing (20) 

39 4 

41 1 

+ 43 

8 7 

6 4 

13 5 

10 6 

Shops, stores and distribution (41) 

138 3 

148 9 

4 7 7 

10 0 

10 1 

34 B 

37 6 

Textiles (27) 

143 9 

1504 

+ 45 

e 7 

60 

50 7 

65 0 

Clothing end footwear (37) 

17 1 

148 

~13 6 

7 1 

4 5 

5 1 

4 1 

Tobacco (—) 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Chemicals and paints (19) 

27 6 

27 6 

__ 

54 

4 1 

12 0 

13 8 

Oil (5) 

477 2 

486 0 

+ 1 8 

5 5 

3 5 

184 0 

175 1 

Property (14) 

14 5 

17 6 

4 21 4 

74 

6 3 

1 1 

1 1 

Shipping (9) 

34 5 

39 2 

+ 13 6 

3 7 

6 1 

23 4 

30 6 

Miscellaneous—others (36) 

93 1 

100 6 

+ 8 1 

69 

6 5 

34 1 

32 3 

All groups <562 compsniss) 

1.994 8 

2,069 9 

+ 38 

6 1 

6 1 

763 2 

760 6 


The iufi quartarly analysis o1 company balance sheets and profit and toss eccounre is available at £f Is 
an issue or C4 a year from Publications Dept . The Economist, 25 St James s Street, London, SW1 


iia^s iiicrcly conic at a time when the 
market is deterinined to !)e comparativel\ 
(.'ln’crful ()i tlic fact tliat American 
earnings figures are apparently out of 
tlieir trough again after just one realK 
had quarter riias he lielping investors 
to see besond the present dip in Britisii 
jirofits Wliatever the explanation there 
is no\s no dens mg the existence of the 
dip Analssis of the results announced 
in the June quarter shosss the gross'th in 
trading prohts sagging to orils 3 }$"„ on 
the out-turn o) a seat ago isee charti, 
ss’lnle the full surses reveals that at the 
pre-tax level (after rnterest charges and 
other adjustrnentsi there svas actually a 
decline, f>f about 1 4",, On both counts 
the results are the worst since iqh/ 

These figures ate not destined to sur¬ 
prise aiis’hods, roniing after the recent 
Ftnatutal I'lnu ^ cakulation that indus¬ 
trial conipanv earnings published in tlie 
SIX montlis to June 30th were onls' l 6','.. 
better than a sear ago, and some 
ptehrnmarv indications that as’erage 
earnings are currently being reported as 
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much as lo';.. lower than last year’s 
The past week lias also brought official 
evidence of the March quarter squeeze 
on corporate finances, a normal pheno¬ 
menon in view of tax flows but more 
acute than for two years on the incid¬ 
ence of both tax and interest charges 
1 he estimate is that £2.3 bn found its 
wav into appropriation accounts, 8% 
more than in the first quarter of last 
veat, but that commitments exceeded this 
bv £110 mil compared with £52 nm a 
year earlier. 

Bv -sector of industry the June quarter 
figures (which of course relate to com- 
panv performances during iqficj for the 
most part) do not show much change 
in the tiends apparent three months 
ago, although clothing manufacturers 
and the motor industry show up more 
clearly as lame ducks at the trading 
level, while the best improvements again 
tame from the catering and entertain¬ 
ment trades Overall, however, the 
earlier hopes of a profit increase 
aiipioaching to",-, this year are almost 
certain to be dashed 

Property bonds 

Jumping on the 
bondwagon _ 

Mr David Rowland was the first 
person to run a property 'Ixmd 
operation under the same umbrella as 
a publicly quoted investment and 
property company under which there is 
a possibility of a confliot of interest 
between bondholders and .sliareihoklers 
In buying the f'ordhani Life and 
(ieneral Assurance compiany (from 


Ratli Inteinatioiial, for £1 mn cash) 
the Freshwater group is doing 
the same thing, but at one remove. 
The Freshwater group is the name used 
to describe a collection of private com¬ 
panies (one of whidh. Freshwater 
Family Holdings, is buying 70% 
of Fordham) and public companies 
under its control, Daejan Holdings and 
City and Country Properties. As long 
as transactions between private and 
public companies are handled at arms’ 
length, there is no risk of overstepping 
the hounds, and certainly there is no 
suggestion of any such thing with the 
FrexhwBiter group. But the stock 
exchange council iis known to be 
worried about the status of companies 
that are half in and half out of the 
public eye And as property bonds are 
at such an early stage of their develop¬ 
ment, and have not yet got the full 
confidence of inve.vtors, it is a pity that 
the Freshwater group has 'launrfied into 
Ixinds liefore tidying up its empire 
All the memliers r>f the board of 
Fordham Life—wtliicli will be renamed 
—are executive directors, or are con¬ 
nected witli Freshwater, or with the 
toiiipanv which is buying the other 
So",,, Sterling Industrial Securities 
As far as disclosure, valuation and 
the other things which have been worry¬ 
ing iritics of IxHids are concerned, the 
new rode of conduct will be followed 
But tills cixle. Which flopjied anony¬ 
mously on to the desks of citv' editors, has 
no legal backing and no mactiinerv for 
suspension, either in the form of asso¬ 
ciation or, and this is more and more 
urgcritlv needed, legislation and Board 
of Trade control Thus if liond operators 
sav that they will not buy properties 
from assixiated comjMnies, which they 
a'H sav, one has to believ'e so. If they 
break tlieir word, (a) no one will know 
and (b) if it is found out, the^e is 
nothing the Ixmdholder can do afloat it 

GEC 

What's a couple 
of million between 
friends ? 


The fact that the (ieneral Electric 
Company (the English Electric bit of the 
name is being rationalised out) missed 
Its £65 mn profits forecast by £qoo,ooo 
matters not one jot. An error of 1% 
in valuing the £ 3 oo mn worth of stock 
would have added (or subtracted) £3 mn 
to (from) profits 

Far from significant is tliat on a com¬ 
parable basis, profits were some £10 mn 
up.on last year even though turnover 





Weinstock's rolling stock 


IS down, and that so far the net cost of 
rationalisation, rlosuies and reorganisa¬ 
tion IS zero I lie ti") inn of reserves 
set aside foi these charges has therefore 
been liaised ilising off the unwanted 
businesses has brought in enough cash 
to push the oveidialts down h\ inn, 
to C',") iiiii, net of the cash in hand 
'liiiriosei lost through these disposals 
amounts to JC2", inn-£'{o inn, and the 
chop in sales on the povser eiigineeiing 
side another C'j", inn, which seems to 
iiiijiK that, these bits aside, sales weie 
111 fact uji 

I he coinpans is bullish about turii- 
ovei leiiiainiiig on th" up and up and 
< omplaiiis th It the trouble is the output 
bottleneck, which should iinjirovc as lines 
get streamed There is a world shortage 
of telecommunications equipment, and 
the tidying up of the organisation foi 
handling the electronics part of that is 


almost finished And there arc signs that 
the power engineering is picking up, at 
least on turbine geneiators. But .scope for 
overseas sales of transformers, of which 
there is world excess of capacity, is 
small Cloinpetition has pared margins 
to zero, and m fact m (lanada a com¬ 
mittee IS investigating alleged turbine 
dumping, which are heavy things to 
dump. 

A compaiiv this size is dependent on 
the national wage/price pattcin and 
industiial relations closer to home—for 
which It Stoutly takes full responsibility 
rather than hlaming all unrest on the 
unions, militants oi any other handy 
excuse 'Hie gams to be made from 
rationalisation will not insulate tbe 
compans from what is happening in the 
rest of the economy But, as others facie 
on both sides of the Atlantic, here is a 
blue chip company that looks like keep¬ 
ing its colour. At 2IS 4d, on a historic 
p/e of 17, this IS not too high a puce 
to pay 

Stock exchange 

The end of the 
account ? 

Aftei two years of looking into modem 
methods of scrip handling, Mr R E 
Hea small (chief of management seisic'Cs 
of the Bank of England) and his team 
did not quite find themselves lecom- 
menthng sue h new-fangled ideas as a 
computcn.sed sciq) hank This was 
/ejected for “ practical difficulties ” and 
the piospect that “ there could be prob¬ 
lems about who should manage this 
single organisation and how the 
opeiatums should be hnancied ” 

They were also detenmned to plan 
within the framework of London’s unique 
loblmng system tregarded as “ essential 
(o the maintenance erf the present 
flesihility ") 'But it was no pushovci foi 


all the old ways. 

Wliat they have sa'id is that the 
present system of stock exchange 
accsiun'ts should he abo>l'ished in favour 
of a rolling cycle, m w^hiich settlement 
would normally lie due 10 days after the 
deal This would spread die paperwork 
cvcnls, if with disadvantages for the 
jobbers, such as that they would no longer 
he able to many huvcis and sellcis ovei 
an ai count hut would have to tiea: each 
(lav’s business as an entity Along with 
this they jirojiose the standardisation of 
share certificates in the form of renounce- 
ahlc documents of title (RDTs) and a 
system m which the stock exchange’s 
computer centre operates a pool for each 
|ol>her to and from which scrip w'lll be 
trancfcrrcd as it is bought and sold As 
Mi Ileasman de.scrihed it, paperwork 
could he halved immediately and it 
would he an “ open-ended .system,” con¬ 
ceivably leading to full computerisation 
one dav 

The markets 

Stronger 

The markets have continued to be glad 
of cxKu.ses to go licttcr In London this 
meant fhat the Financial Times indust¬ 
rial ordmaiy index hung at about the 
'J40 level until the dock strike .settlement 
was announced <>ii Wednesday, after 
which it improved to '147 f 
'I'liunsdav’s c lose This was the liighest 
since July '[rd Brokers found it lemark- 
ahle that the market was able to shrug 
off both the record June unemployment 
and moie poor company profit news , 
noting too Chat tlie dock strike had 
failed to dent the index since the initial 
loS-fXjiint drop (to ;jaq 6) on July ijth 
There was no doubt that the hulls were 
getting finiiK on top, teiiiiporariK as it 
may yet pn>\e hut leading to some 
optimistic talk of sustained recovers over 
the rest of the vear 


Results of the week 



Turnover 

Pretax profits 

Earnings§ 

Price 

6 mths 

P/E 

Chairman's 

Chabman 


mn 

change 

% 

mn 

change 

% 


change 

% 

on Wed 

change* 

% 

ratio 

p»y* 

000 


Better than expected 

Bernard Sunley 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

+ 4 

£0 04 

H 3 

£0 97i 

4 1 

23 

£5 

Sir B Mountain 

Thorn 

£294 

+ 10 

£31 

+ 3 

£014 

4 4 

£2 71 

-18 

19 

£10 

Sir J Thorn 

Much as experted 
Dowty 

£44 

- 4 

£5 

- 12 

£0 07 

- 12 

£0 89 

-22 

12 

£21 

Sir G Dowty 

Fitch Lovell 

£152 

+ 14 

£4 

-1 6 

£0 04 

4 8 

£0 49 

-21 

11 

£9 

R. E Blannmg 

L R C Infl 

n/a 

n/a 

£3 

+ 4 

£0 05 

- 12 

£0 71 

-10 

15 

£16 

A R Reid 

Uniqate 

£3 to 

f 3 

£10 

1 2 

£0 06 

— 

£069 

-17 

11 

£21 

C. F Barker 

Vaux & Assoc 

£25 

+ 7 

£2 

+ 12 

£018 

+ 13 

£2 45 

+ 7 

14 

£46 

F D Nicholson 

Disappointing 

Int'l Stores 

£109 

+ 2 

£3 

- 8 

£004 

- 3 

£049 

-33 

11 

£20 

F E Hawkins 

Powell Duffryn 

n/a 

n/a 

£4 

- 14 

£0 08 

- 9 

£0 83 

-34 

11 

£16 

Sir A Ogilvie 


§ per share * share price 


f previous year n/a not available 
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^jggol^reeonl tnnionr 

perfiimaHce 

rh 0 sixty-eighth Annua! Genera! Meeting of Fodens Limited 
wiU be he!d on 12th August at Etworth. Sandbeeh. Cheshire 
The foHowmg is a summery of major points from the circuiated 
statement o! the Chairmen, Mr Aibert Stubbs 

Results 

The Company's turnover for the financial year ending 4th April, 
1970. was £12,946.000. an increase of 31-5% over the previous 
year Profit before tax was £1,086,414. an increase of 51-2% 

Nsw Oirsetors 

At the Board Meeting held on 30th June, 1970, the three Executive 
Directors were co-opted to the Board and will offer themselves for 
re-election at the Annual General Meeting. 

Dividend 

The recommended dividend is 12i% compared with 10 35% for 
the previous year 

Increased Orders and Exports 

The year finished with a record number of vehicles on order, being 
some 36% up on the previous year Export turnover was a record at 
£2.650.000, an increase of over £1.000.000 

Higher Production 

The present rate of output is considerably higher than that of last 
year and it is significant because the newly negotiated Pay and 
Productivity Structure has benefited both the Company and 
employees, and will continue to do so 

Quality Control 

The high reputation and reliability of Foden vehicles stem from the 
strict control exercised during production, starting in Fodens' 
own foundry and continuing through the machining processes and 
assembly of the units to the final testing of the finished vehicles 
After-sales service is important and the good results of the 
reorganisation of the Service Department are apparent 


Fodens Limited forge ahead am figures m f'ooo 

12 946 

r"”'"' " I 1 OB 6 3 369 

aOLl □□□□□□ 

1961/62 1966/ee 1969/70 1961/62 196S/66 1969/70 1961/62 1965/66 1969/70 

Turnover Pre-tax profit Waget and Salaries 


Copies of the Report 
end Accounts mey 
be obtemed from 
the Secfetary 
fodens Limited 
Clworth Wwks. 
Sendbech Cheshire 



Commercial vehicles & dump trucks 
built for long-term economy 


(l.-M-, ... 



COAUrt' 




53rd /Lnnual General Meeting 

The following points are taken from the Statement 
of the Chairman. Commander Colin Butst 


Colin Butst 


■ft A record flrvt half year, when previous cams were consolidated, 
was ftrilowed by varioua frustrating and retarding circumatances 
Sales of " Coalite'' were limited by production availability stocks 
having been previously reduced to imnlmum levele 

if Profit before tax toUlled £4,801.963 compared with £4.390,018 
for the previous year Interest at £215,937 was abnormally high 
due to short term investment of funds at relatively high rates, 
pending their employment in further capital expansion Net 
profit after tax totalled £2,667,366 compared with £2,340,557 
Deprecration totalled £897,853 against £815,983 

•fr A Final Dividend of 10 5% is recommended, making a total of 
14% comparing with 10.712% for Che previous year 

Application for permission to build a new “ Coalite" Works at 
Rossington Colliery was submitted to the Planning Authorities 
in March 1969 'This has been held up by the decision of the 
Mimster concerned to invoke a Public Inquiry. In the meantime, 
the 'buildmg of 12 new battenes of retorts at Grunethorpe is 
in progress 

•ft Relcord sales of oils and chenncals were achieved and no 
difficulty encountered in disposing of the increased output 

if A strong demand for all our products continues unabated 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT 1970 


Sir John E Cohen 
Ll/e President 


‘Our expansion programme 
is forging ahead as actively 
as ever.. .we are very strong 
financially for carrying out 
future plans* 


Despite ever increasing costs the Group 
has achieved a greater increase m profits 
than in any previous year 

We are continuously upgrading our 
quality and widening our range of Home 'n* 
Wear merchandise This Division is achiev¬ 
ing greater customer acceptance and is 
now a regular part of the housewife’s shop¬ 
ping pattern 




Mr H Kreitman 


Chatniian 

During Che year, 41 newSupennarkets and 11 Home ’n' Wear 
branches were opened In the current year we anticipate open¬ 
ing 45 new branches 

Our first Supermarket in Scotland is under construction 
Other sites have been acquired and we should now see a steady 
expansion into this area 


TESCO STORES (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


A full copy of Annual Raport and Account# 1# obtalnabl# fToin th# S#c 
ratary at Taaco Houa#. Dalamara Road. Chaahunt, Waltham Croat. Hart# 
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AMERIKAN-TURK 



DIS TICARET 




BANKASI A.$., 




(American Turiciah Foreign Trade Bank) 




Registered and Head Ofiice in Instanbul 




BALANCE SHEET as at December 3Ist 1969 



AmETH 




LlABUzlTlJEN 

CASH 

3.3ail 095 96 

CAPITAL 


10 (KM) 000 - 

CBNTRAiL BANK OK 


RESERVE FUNDS 


3 H20 2H0 05 

TtrRKEY 

99 907 lai <19 

PROVISIONS 


740 404 36 

Free 

18 twe !>IU.27 

COMMITMENTS 


03 326 7(X1 35 

Bioctevd 

81 034 650 82 

To tho Central Bank 




_ __ 

For Advance# and 



STATOTORY DEPOSITS 


KediifKOunt 

26 224 360 60 


WITH THE OENTRAL 


Tmnefeir Orders 

30 T50 040 52 


BANK OK TURKEY 

e4.0&4 625 37 

outer Commiilmenita 

36 302 297 23 


SHARES ANU 


DEPOSITS 


198 7H9 848 67 

SECURITIES 


omcial Depoaltc 

3S0 863 13 


KORTFOUIO 

340 280 — 

Conunerciai Depoaits 

28 377 908 42 


BANKS 

85 1X4 2(>5 90 

Bank I>epoHit8 

14 829 164 25 



2 79U OCl 4] 

Baviitfca l>e|K}*litB 

155.1 Hi Ki2 H7 


I/OANS 

191 <9>2 5H8 90 

PAYMF-NT OTU>ERS 


322 844 73 

PARTICIPATIONS 

0 250 - 

VARIOUS ACCOUNTS 



FIXBU ASSETS 

3 448 &44 52 

PAYABLE 


87 786 628 41 

h'urnitUT^ and 


UNCLAIMED 



hiiquipmcnl 

2 674 136 41 

I>rVII>ElNDS 


360 - 

Baivk 

774 60h 11 

OTHER 




_ — . - 

TJABILITIES 


23 899 952 45 



PROFIT 


9 44V2 302 HI 

VAIUOUS A<Y?OT’NTS 


Carried over from 



RECEIVABLE 

375 924 05 

1968 During; 1969 

9 462 102 81 


OTHfIK ASRETh 

16 384 136 36 



- -- . 

FOUNDATIONS 




428 129 372 K3 

EXPFzNSES 

504 439 19 

MEMO ACX’OUNTS 


333 016 103 76 


. - ——-- 

Endoraomen t* 

52 076 046 18 



428 120 372 83 

OuA-mntva'N 

49 MX) 101 26 


MEMO ACCOITNTS 

333 516 103 76 

outer Mifjmo 




— 

Accounts 

231 639 456 12 

- 


761 645 476 59 



761 645 476 59 







LA REDOUTE 

ROUBAIX 


In the (nurse of the Annual 
General Meeting held cm July 
16, 1970, under the chairmanship 
of M. H. POLLET, It was stated 
that the C<»npany had had a 
turnover of Fr» gut 6m for the 
business year 1969/70 and that 
the net profit before the joint- 
venture reserve amounted to 
F rs a I. I m 

The results achieved in the 
(ourse of the first three months 
of the year 1970/71 justify ex¬ 
pectations of a rise in profit for 
the whole of the year similar to 
that in turnover 

The Chairman stated in jiarci- 
rular “ Correlatively with the 
large investments we are carrying 
out for our Martinoire unit we 
acquired a holding of 50 per c ent 
in VESTRO s.p.a, the leading 
Italian mail order house This 


company, which is experiencing 
difficulties at the moment because 
of the internal situation in Italy, 
IS in fai t the first instancp of the 
Company establishing itself 
abroad At the end oi the year 
we repurchased for Fr 1 a 50 
per tent interest in JOUR 
AZUR, the company which 
publishes the family magazine 
“ Un Jour ” After the pertod of 
reorganisation, which is now 
under way. we think that the 
financial situation of this monthly, 
which has been making losses 
up to now, will be rapidly re¬ 
established Finally, I would 
recall that since the end of the 
business year we have established 
on a 50 50 basis with Sofinco, a 
financial company by the name 
of FINAREF which is intended 
to finance our credit sales." 



▼▼AULT 

WIBORG LTD 

SalUint pointM from the Statement 

btf the Chairman, Mr Alexander 

Craw/ord 

• The trading profits amoun¬ 
ted to £1,031,380 againsi 
■1^1,071,314 for previous 
year after charging starting 
up c cists at two new 
factories and exieptional 
losses on 1 Insure of Build¬ 
ing Paint companies 

• The Board recommend a 
final dividend of 6%, 
making a total of 10%, 
against iai% last year 

• In view of low return on 
Capital invested, the Board 
decided to cease produc¬ 
tion of Building Paints and 
sell the Park Royal fac¬ 
tory, concentrating Indus¬ 
trial Finishes production 
in Birmingham factories 

• Apart from the Building 
Paints division the over¬ 
all situation IS not un¬ 
satisfactory, but future 
results will depend on 
obtaining increased prices 
for our products to offset 
increases in raw material 
prices and other costs. 


BANQUE 
DE L’lNDOCHINE 
PARIS 

The Annual General Meeting 
was convened on the 27th May 
under the chairmanship of M 
Francois de Flors The meeting 
approved the balance sheet and 
accounts and passed all the 
resolutions put before it 

The profits for the current 
year amounted to Frs 
61 473 045 which figure includes 
Frs 19 307 780 representing a 
long term appreciation which 
will be wholly transferred to 
the Special Reserve After 
deduction of that appreciation 
the year's profit is Frs 
42 065 264 against Fra 
28.640 729 for 1968, an increase 
of 47% 

The shareholders approved 
the payment of a net dividend 
of 8 Fr per share (100F) to 
which a tax credit voucher 
("avoir fiscal") of 4F per share 
IS to be added. This is to be 
compared with the dividends 
paid for the last two years 
which were 

For 1967 

F 7 plus tax credit of 
F 3,50=F 10,50 

For 1968 

F 7.50 plus tax credit 
of F 3.75-^F 11,25 


LONDON OFFICE 
64 Bfahopsgate, 
London. EC2, N 4AR 
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CONDENSED 


LEASCO 

STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


March 31, 1970 


Cash and cartificatea of depoait 
Markoiabla aocurltiaa—at coat 
Accounts, notaa, laasas and toana recaivabla 
Computar and contatnar rental equipment 
Other asaeta 


Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 

Liabilities 

Unaarnad inauranca pramtuma 
Unpaid insurance losses and loss expense 
Life policies and contract reserves 
Notes payable 

Accounts payable and accrued expanses 
Federal and (oraiQn income taxes 


Minority interests 

Stockholders equity and aubordinated debt 
Subordinated debt 
Stockholders equity 


The Companies of Laasco 

CPM ENGINEERS. INC 
CTI INTERNATIONAL. INC 

CTI-Containar Transport Intarnational Inc 
Container Laaamo Corporation 
Express Forwarding A Storage Company. Inc 
DANIEL YANKELOVICH INC 
LEASCO ATLANTIC N V 
LEASCO COMPUTER. INC 
LEASCO INTERNATIONAL N V 
LEASCO OVERSEAS N V 
LEASCO REALTY. INC 
LEASCO RESPONSE INCORPORATED 
LEASCO SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH. INC 
LEASCO WORLD TRADE COMPANY LTD 
INBUCON LIMITED 

N V Inatituut voor Electronische Admimalratie 
Leeaco Europe. Ltd 
Laasco A G 
Laaaco Belgium S A 

CLM Computer Leasing Maatachappii N V 
Leasco GmbH 
Laaaco Limited 
Leasco S A 
Laasco S p A 
Laasco Response Ltd 

Leasco Systems and Research Company Ltd 
Systems and Research Nederland N V 
LOUIS BERGER INC 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WERNER ASSOCIATES INC 


LEASCO DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION LEASCO WORLD TRADE COMPANY. LTD 

Corporate Headquarters 280 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


Mercury Insurance 

HOLDINGS LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting was held on July 23, 
llie following are extracts from the ciieulated state¬ 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. G. J. Stewart. 

Expansion of our Group continued during 1969 and 
new offices in many parts of the world, including 
Australia, the Mliddir East and the CanMiean, have 
been estabhshed 

The nm regained brokerage and commission earned 
by Stewart, Simth Companies increased by over 
£1,000,000 and our trading profit from that source 
advanced from £1,488,579 to £1,892,885 The Group 
profit for the year was £2,077,701 

The income from overseas continues to increase and 
includes commission earnings on at least 150 million 
dollars of preimums, of which the major part flows 
mto the Ixindon market. 

Including £272,185 brought forward, the total amount 
available for distrffiution is £1,268,548. The Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of is. od. 
per share, making a distnbulkon for the year of is. gd. 
per share, absoitring £634,375. 

Coptet 0 / tli« /nil report and aeeounft 
map he oblofnad from the Bcerclarir, 
Mereurm tnMuranee HotdHna$ Ltd , 

1 Stethlng Lane. London. jrC3 


U.K. Optical & 

Industrial Holdings UmltfKl 

The 35th Annual General Meeting of U.K. Optical A Industrial 
Holdings Limited was held on July 27 In London. 

The tallowina is an extradt from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr G C D'Arcy Biss 

Trading RmuMs and Dividend: Group pre-tax profit For 
the year at £853,000 differs little from that earned in 1968/69, 
after allowing for the inclusion of the Wiseman group for the 
first time Sates have increased throughout the group but the 
benefits have been absorbed almost entirely by increased costs, 
particulaily in Ihe second half year The Board recommend an 
increased final dividend of 9% makmg 13 5% for the year. 

Ophthalmic Group: Uifited Kingdom Optical Oo Limited 
and M Wiseman & Company, Limsted. showed reductions 
in profits. Substantial increases in costs of both labour and 
maceriah oocurred, with the resuh that margins were reduced, 
dapDte improvements In productivity and increases In sales 
The Emerson Optical and Manufacturing Company Limited and 
Salvoc Limited both achieved useful Increases in sales and 
profits The prescription and wholesale houses also achieved 
increased profits, the most 'significant improvements being 
recorded by The Hadley Conqiany and the overseas companies 
within the Wiseman group 

The merger with the Wiseman group is proceedine 
smoothly. The new group is the world's largest manufacturer of 
ophthalmic lenses outside the United States 

W. M. Still Group: ExcepCfonefly heavy Increases in the 
prices of dtslhless steel and other raw materials reduced the 
prolMs of the Still group of companies, despite an increase In 
sales 'Of over £170,000. 

Future Outlook: Sales for the first two mciMhs of the 
current year hove enceeded those of the corntsponding months 
of 1969. The prospects f(» all me m be rs of the group are good, 
provided thet the general economic attuation remnne reason¬ 
ably stable. Further pTice increates cf row materials on the 
scsie wMch have been eimitenced in the past year would 
prejudice Obese proopacis. Lookiitt further ahead, the position 
m Itie market of your Companies Is Strong and your oireotora 
have ev<ery reaeon to enect that the upward trend of profits 
wMch IM been establlsHM In recent years will continue 











APPOINTMENTS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

ENFIELD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Constituent CoIIm* off proposed 
Nonh London ^lytschnle) 
(Rs'sdvsrtissmsnt) 

LeCTURER IN BUSmCSS 
STUDIES 

Appliostions are mvitsd for the 
post of Lecturer in Business 
Studies The suceesefut candi* 
date will be rei|uired to assist 
With the tesehInQ, development 
and administration oif a Business i 
' Case Study Propramme on the 
BA (CNAA) Business Studies 
Course Applicants should have 
a aound knowledge of one or 
mere off the social and manaoerial 
sciences and be interested in 
interdiaoipiinary educetKin and 
the prairtlcal applications off 
academic aubiseta Rsaoarch and 
Consultancy is sneoursBsd 
Salary Scale Lecturer If 
£2.032-£2.B22 

Application fforma and ffurther 
details off the post may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Registrar, Enfield College of 
Technology. Queensway. Enfield. 
Middlesex, returnable within 14 
daye I 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 66 to 69 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


AptlicatUmB are Invited for posts 
in the /oRoteinp departments 

Adult Education & 
Extramural Studies 
Lecturer (two posts) 

(1) I«ectorw Jn EjoononQtcn and/ 
onr Indiuvtria! KeleAione to 
oondtiot day-rotoane and evening 
oLamis, maiThiy wittt bmdiu 
imiorkists Rewdonec in the 
MkddflJMbn>U'Kh/<^vcland amea 
may be 

(ID Leoturer lu MantMcetneni 
SKudlos--o.TipKoaAta ehould be 
a graduate lr» BSoonomlca or 
Sooiai studies, wtth a special 
Inlureot In some e^spoot of 
MAnagommit Studies, le 
MansjReiiaJ Boonomloe, Orgaidsa- 
Xlon Tbieory An tntaroet in 
InduntriAl Relations would be 
an added advan-Utge A wide 
mnge of adttvIUee is open itio 
Buoo cwa fm oandldatw 
Cloelng daite Augurt 21, 1070 
Referetioe number 62/11 

School of Economic 
Studies 

Research Officer 

to ookieot and anojlyse atcutintsoal 
data and generally aoslot In 
quanUtuttve resea/rch 
CkMtna: dale Ai«uaL 21, lOTO 
^fMrenoe number lA/lO/l 

Halary scalas ; LeoSuivr ;P1»366> 
C3.10S (efllrlMiry bmr £2.230); 
Heaearch Offlees Ci.000-ei.3m>, 
or B1.3B5«£S,103 (efllctaney bar 
22,230) acMsordlng to experlmoe. 
ApplloattMNi (two ooplaa) staltog 
aav, exparlenoe and quaJlfleaCtonM 
and namlBs Uma refeseea sboold 
reanh the Meglsbrar, Tha 
Unlvcsalty, ]>eda 1^2 OdT by 
the dates stated. PInass qaato 
appropriate r eference aomber. 



HEAD OF MODEL-BUILOING AND ANALYSIS 

BRANCH 

Ministry of Teehnoiogy — Industry 6roup 

Tha Modsl'Buildsng and Analysis Branch of ths Economics and Ststistica (Industry) division is sngaged 
in building an mtsgratsd msthematlcal modal of ths ensrgy ssetor of tns sconomy which compriaes 
sub'inodsts of each of ths four main fuel industries and of the demand for energy The development work 
has been going for three years now and tha various sub-modais are gradually baing brought into the 
e *plo^^^d* ***^**'^*'^^* policy issues Linear programming and econometric techniques are extensively 

Branch has a complement of tan gradustss and over a dosen supporting staff Access is fully svstlable 
to digital computing facilities Ths responsibility of ths Head is to direct toe work of the Branch both 
m the technical development of these advanced techniques and in ths efficient application of tha techniques 
to policy problems arising in ths work of the Ministry 

Applicants for the post, which is graded at CHIEF STATISTICIAN level, should have wide knowledge and 
expsrisnee in the techniques of model-butidmg and be capable of drawing ths best out of the toam of 
•P*®'*”*** Branch Previous sxpsrisnce in directing operational research or econometric work at 

sit^r hssa or project>lssdsr level is highly desirable Also of great importance is the ebilicy to communiceie, 
both orally end on paper, the substance end reaults of modei>building studies in straightforward terms 
to busy policy*makera 

Salary in the range £4,170 to £6.325 Entry is normally at toe minimum of toe scale but a higher atsrting 
salary may be given tor experience considered to be of special value 
Superannuation under FSSU can be continued 
Application forms srs availabis from 

V"'*- Mfl'JlS' Twainology, Room B 39 , Adalphl. John Adorn Stroot. London WC*. 

PUaio quolo rotaronco 2A/aa _ Clo.ing data Auflust llih 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Applied 
Economics and Buslneas Studies | | 

UGANDA 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the following, for appointment in 
January 1971, or earlier if possible 

UGANDA COLLEGE OF COMMERCE—KAMPALA 
Lecturer in Advanced Accountancy (to final professional level) 
Quahfic ations Must be fully qualified accountant with good 
professional experience in a post of responsibility as an accountant 
and/or company secretary Teaching experience desirable but not 
essential 

Lecturer in Commercial Subjects (to final level of Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries) 

Qualifications ACIS or equivalent with substantsal practical 
experience as company secretary Teaching experience very 
desirable. 

Terms : 

On contraert to the Government of Uganda for 21 >27 months 
Salaries according to qualification and experience on the 
following scales 

Graduates with good honours degrees £0796—£Ui,7gt p.a plus 
inducement allowance £700—£958 p a 

Other graduates and non-graduates £U747—£U 1,671 pa plus 
£650—£956 p a 
£Ui = £1 38 4d. 

In( rcmcntal credit given for appropriate experience 
The inducement allowance is paid directly into the lecturer's 
bank account in Uganda and is normally tax free 
Accommodation or housing allowance provided , free return family 
passages , generous education allowances , 23% gratuity of total 
emoluments (including inducement allowance) , superannuation 
rights can be preserved 
Nationality 

Candidates should be citizens of, and permanently resident in, the 
United Kingdom 

If you wish to be considered fop one of these posts, please write 
for further particulars and application form to ' 

Appointments Officer, Room E444 (Tech 3), 

Ministry of Overseas Development, 

Eland House, 

Stag Place, 

London, SWi. 

givin{( your full name and brief details of your qualifications and 
experience. Appointments will be made under the terms of the 
Oi^rseas Service Aid Scheme 



Social Science 
Graduates 


AppbCBiUorw are invited from 
young eoofal soignee graduatM 
lor Belentlfie Officer poirte wtth 
the 


Socuil Science Research 
Council 

The dutlM oumprlMr deoUng* with 
rvoesxch griint appBcaUona and 
other matters falttug wlUiln the 
scope ol the Coundl’a Commit* 
teoM on Human Geography and 
Planning, the Eduoatlund R«- 
aearoh Board and Oomnrittec on 
the Next Thirty Years Appb* 
canCa almuJd nornwUly bt under 
29, have H gnod hoooura deeree 
In either eome aspect or Human 
Geography — a Ploanlng quaint* 
cation would be an advantage * 
or in iSsychoiogv and should be 
mtcrf^«d in reeearch or 
research admlntatMUon 

Reoondraent tor a imnimum 
period of two yeara could be 
considered 

Salary ocale £l,387-£a,107 
Starting aaiary normally at the 
minimum but increments may be 
allowed for appropriate 
graduate experience The Council 
Is a recognised inaUtutton tor 
the purpoiies of FSBU 41 hours . 
S-d «7 week . 32 days' hoBday . 
onodern llbh floor ofliee , staff 
rsatauramt 

Appheattons In writing stating 
■gs. quallfloaiiona and experienee 
ajnd Um names and amlrcsaea 
of three referees to 8SEIO Rootn 
1130, Stote House, Blgh Holborn. 
Ijoiiten. WCl. by August 14. 
quoting 04 
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KENYA 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the following, for appointment in 
Januaiyi97i, or earlier if available 

KENYA POLYTECHNIC—NAIROBI 
Lecturer in Economics and Statistics (to final professional 
level) 

Qualifications • ACCA, ACIS or equivalent with technical 
teai hing and appropriate expericni e 
Lecturer in Secretarial Skills—(to advanced level) 

Qualifications RSA teaching diploma in shorthand 
and typing or equivalent technical teaching ccrtihcate and 
appropriate teaching experience 

Assistant Lecturer (Grade I) in Law and Mercantile Law 
(general principles to final professional level) 

Qualifications Legal qualifications and technical teaching 
certificate with appropriate teaching experience 
Assistant Lecturer (Grade II) in Commerce and Accounts (to 
intermediate professional level) 

Qualifications HND m Business Studies and technical 
teaching certificate with practical experience in commerce 
or industry 

MOMBASA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Assistant Lecturer (Grade I)—(to teach accounts, auditing, 
law, economics to students preparing for professional exams). 

Qualifications ACCA, ACIS or equivalent with at least five 
Years' experience and one in teaching 

Four Assistant Lecturers (Grades I and II) in Business Studies 

—(to teach accountancy taxation/statistics/auditing/commer- 
cial law to students prepanng for professional exams). 

Qualificatian.s Appropriate degree or professional quali¬ 
fication or HND in Business Studies 

TERMS 

On contract to the Government of Kenya for ai-a7 months 
Salaries according to qualification and experience in the 
following grades 
tscturar CK1,494-EK1.671 ps 
plus inducamsnt allowancs C 926 -C 996 pa 
Assistant Lsctursr (I) pa 

plus inducsmant stiowsnca QBOO-CSOO ps 
Assistant Lactursr (II) £IK7I47-BK1.254 pa 
plua inducamant allowanca E 5 e 6 .E 8 a 4 pa 
CK1 -01 3 4 

The inducement allowance is paid directly into bank accounts 
in this country and will normally be tax free. 

Accommodation usually provided (or housing allowance in 
lieu) , free return family passages ; generous education 
allowances , 35% gratuity of total emoluments (including 
inducement allowance) , superannuation nghts may be 
preserved 

NATIONALITY 

Candidates should be citizens of, and permanently resident in, 
the United Kingdom 

If you wish to be considered for one of these posts, please 
write for further particulars and application form to . 
Appointmenti Officer, Room E444«(Tech. i), 

Ministiy of Oveneaa Development, 

Eland Houie, 

Stag Place, 

London, SWi. 

giving your full name and brief details of your qualifications 
and experience. Appointments will be made under the 
of the Overseas Service Aid Scheme. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 
Focutty of Social Sciences 


AppUofctton i ar e inviUd for o 
post of UBOTORBR IN MATU- 
MATIGAL COONOMIOB with 
effect from October 1, 1970 (or 
os soon M possible tberesfter) 


Further parUcuIsm and 
OBition fcn'JM can be obtained 
from Mr J X Reilly. Oorn* 
wallii Bxilldint, The university, 
Canterbury, Kent Oimpleted 
applicaliona (three oopiea) mould 
be received not fa-ter than 
Monday. Aufust 17. 1970 

(Quote AaO/70) 


The Accountancy 
Tuition Centre 


Beonomlst wanted to undertake 
the marking of aerlpte submitted 
to students prMBTlng tor the 
wneeej (eoonoimcs and finance) 
Paper of the InsUtute of Char¬ 
tered Accountants In England and 
wales No oarre^ondeikce oourie 
work Top rate# paid Similar 
work la available to profeaeional 
accountants in the field of 
accouRU. tax <and auditing 
Preference given to aii^UoaniU 
living In the Oreater Isondon 
area or in the lale of Wight 
Write to A J Whltcalde. M A . 
Co-princlpal. The A T C. 3S7 

Oxford Street. W 1 


For further appointments 
see pages, 5, 65 to 69 


University of London 

Readership In Eoonomlcs (with 
i4>eclal reference to Oie Near 
and Middle East) at the School 
of Oriental and AfiicSin Studies 

The Senate Invite appHoaitlona 
(or the Readership in Boonomtca 
(wtth special rererence to the 
Near and Middle East) tenable 
at the School of onentel and 
African Studiea Salary scale 
£3,020 to £4,000 a year plua £100 
London Allowance AppHcatlons 
(10 oopiea) must be received not 
later them Septcirffier 7, 1970. 

by the Academic Regfotrar. 
Ifniversltv of London. Senate 
Mouse, WCl, from whom furUiar 
partlculara may be obtained 


London Borough of 
Havering 

Technical Service 
Department 

Planning IMvltfon 

PLANNING 

ASSISTANT 

(Structure Plan and FoUcy 
Seotteii) 

A P 1/3 Cll3e-£I0O5 

AppHeants must be graduates or 
have 3 yeers' planning experience 
or be eMflbie for meabershlp 
of TPI 


AppHoaflon forma and further 
details (jom the Boroutfi Plan- 
nlng OSoer. Techmoaf Offloes, 
BplMy Road, Harold 
Romford Returnable by August 
31. 1970 


The Edinburgh School 
of Agriculture 


Ap p uoatlons ars invited for the 
loUowIng three poati from 
graduatea In Boonomlta, 
Agrlcutturai Bopnomlca or 
AgrleuHure Appropriate post¬ 
graduate experience Is desirable 

AORXeULTDRAL EOONOM3BT8 


1 to Join a team of nMOialiat 
managatoent advisers rceponailile 
tor giving advice, organising 
training couraes and conducting 
Burveya in the field of agricul¬ 
tural bualnesa managemem 


3 to apedaUse In the field of 
agrieultural oo-operaitton Dutlea 
wlU include asMaament of scope 
for co-operation, preparation of 
twIMlIty MuAm wid th. 
evaluation of co-operative pro- 
je^ 


Salary 
£2,749 or 

£1,612 we 


Grade 

Grade 


91.794- 

91.139- 


M ljc rbbbarch fellow 

to be re^onslble for a project 
financed to the Meat and Live¬ 
stock OonunJsidon to study the 
relationship between phyMoal and 
economic performance In sheep 
produoMon The three>year pro¬ 
ject -wlU be undertsken Jointly 
by the Economics Department 
and the Animal Huabandry 
Advisory and Developcncnt Divi¬ 
sion of the School 


Salary up to £1.900 P6SU 

Further partlculara and appli¬ 
cation forms from Secretary. 
The Edinburgh School of Agri¬ 
culture, West Mains Road. 
Edinburgh 


Sentor executive in a large induslaial 
group, with T7K and overseM expcrieno 
of market, buslneis and Investment 
research and 'modern management 
teciinlqucs applied to contrasting 
companies In a conglomerate structure, 
wishes tiD consider opportunities In a 
smaHer taut growing company 

Requirements include an engineering 
or construotlon envlroxwaenC. 
responslbltltv vrlth good remuneration, 
ohoilengc to enhance the enjojnnent of 
hand work and a Board management 
not unuaed to an analytical burtneas 
approach 

Reply Box Nb 3398 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 
New Zealand 


The UnlverMty Oouneil irvites 
applications for the toUowlng 
appotnXmants 

CHAIR OF MANAGBCBNT 
ACCOUNTING 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Senior Leotureea or Leotureri 
Production and syStams managa- 
mer^. management and oirgantaa- 
tton theory and marketing 

OOMFUTBR BOXBNCS 
Lecturer 

BOONOMiae 

Senior Leoturers or iLeetorers 
Mathemallosi eoonmnics, eoono- 
mctrlca or eoonoiiiie staiusuos 


Salarleo for Leotunn range 
from 9NZ4,300 Co tNZ5.90^ for 
Senior Lecturers from 9^8,600 
to 9NZ6.000 (bar) then to 
9NZ7.3M, and tor Protoanrs 
from 9MZ9.090 to 9NZ11.900 


Fares to Wellington and a grant 
towards removal expensse wfll bs 
paid 


ftrom ttw Rsflstrar. VlOboela 
UMvcnity of WeDlivton, P O 
Box 190. WeUliMtoD, N Z , or 
from the Secretary-General, 
Association of Ooaaoawmm 
UtovenMee (Apsto), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WClB OFP 


AppUcaHona ehias In WeiU 
and Ijondon on Augutt Si, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CITY C3F SHEFFIELD 

D«panmMit of Planning and Archife«ctvr« —■ Planning Division 

CHIEF PLANNING ASSISTANT 

POId>e C2.556-i3.190 

(according to quairfrcalions and OKpericnca) 

To load a Land Usa and Transporvation Group and to formulate akernaiivt 
poUlcies With rugard to tha inter'rotMionahvp of land uves both within the 
City Aroa and in conjunction with tha work of adjoining local authorities 
Ha or aha will be r«sponal<hle at Group Leader level for halion with other 
CoUporation Departmente in assessing the needs and potentialities m thip 
ipeciallaad bran^ of the pilannirm iprocass 

Applicants should be qualrhed its >£wo of Che diwiplines of Town Planning 
Economics and Engina^ing and must possess a sound knowledge of the third 
Previous experience in land use and transportation aludm will, of course be an 
advantage and this will bo a determining factor in initial placing upon the 
salary scale 

Applications stating age education and training qualifications present and 
past appomtmeritis (with dales and salaries) and names of two raiferecs 

to tha Town Clerk Town Hall, Sheffield SI JIHH within ]0 days of the 
adverti sapient 



University of York 

INSTITUTE 0» 60C1AL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Senior Aeseorch Fellow¬ 
ship in Economics 

Appiitoationa are Invited lor a 
aenJor poet at the InaUtute ol 
Socnal and Boonomlc ReMardh 
concerned aith a Reaearch pro> 
grantnie in Public fiaocor SUuUm, 
which is being undertaken by the 
Department of ficonomios and 
Kela.ted Studies with the support 
of the Social Science Reaearch 
Council The auoceaaful candi¬ 
date win have Ptme general 
reaponatUUtlea for the academic 
co-ordination of the rarloua 
reaearch projeot* within the 
Programme Theae projects 
include work In the <1elda of 
public expenditure and taxation, 


flaoal poMcy, and human 
reauuTCea There wlU be ofipor- 
tunttiea for the peraon smolnUd 
to puiaue hU own research wltidn 
ihe programnic field 

OoTiMderaiUon will be given to 
graduates in Eoonom&es or SlaMa- 
ties with research experience in 
PubKc Sector Studies The 

appointment wlU be for a period 
of three yean and will be at 
senior ledureship level Salary 
WlU be in the range C3,37ft to 
£4,000 with FSBU 

TTie starttng date for tbe 

appoLatment is ti toon la poSMblc 
aMer October 1, 1070 

Further panUciktars mar be 
obtained from the RegLitiar, 

University of York, ReoHngton, 
York. YOl 5DD Aj^plioatlons, 
naming three referees, should 
reach the Regisuax by Avgust 
21. 1970 Please quote referenoe 
number 13/6007 


Senior Economist 

British Railways Board seeks a Senior Economist with a 
strong quantitative background to work with the Chief 
Economist on a number of micro-economic optimisation 
pVobtems in the Board s various businesses The post 
will be located in the Board's Headquarters at Marylebone 

Experience in transportation modelling or large scale intra- 
firm econometric model building is primarily required, 
although a person with significant experience in the 
quantitativo analysis of consumer markets would find the 
post challenging and rewarding 


Economist 

A large British corporation operating on an inter¬ 
national scale lequires an Economist to join a small 
specialist staff at headquarters in London. The 
department is concerned with economic adcice and 
intelligence, commercial surveys, forward planning 
and development, etc , for the Group both at home 
and overseas The work is exceptionally wide in 
scope and involves contacts within the organisation 
and outside 

Candidates, aged 25130, must have a degree in 
Economics and possess an analytical mind A few 
years experience in similar work in a large 
organisation would be an advantage 
Starting salary around £3,000 with large company 
benefits There would be opportunities for promo¬ 
tion elsewhere in the Group at a later stage 
Please apply in the strictest confidence, quoting 
reference numlx’r 1181 to Clivr & Stokes, 14 Bolton 
Street, London, W1Y 8JL 

Clive&Stokes 

Appointments & Personnel Consultants 

For further appointments see 
pages 5, 65 to 69 



GROUP 6 APPOINTMillT-A/MA 

Here's a chance for a 24-28ish market researcher to 
come to grips with the meaty part of the iob He or 
she will be one of a small team who advise the 
company s clients and account groups on the inter¬ 
pretation of research findings and their application to 
marketing and advertising strategy Both internal and 
external research services are used and the range of 
problems tackled is enough to make anyone happy 
Salary negotiable from £2.000 


Salary will be determined according to the successful 
candidate's qualifications and record but it is unlikely that 
an applicant with the requisite experience would now 
be earning less than £3,500 per annum 


Tha Board operates a contributory pension scheme and 
has arrangements with many employers for the transfer of 
pension rights There are also free and reduced-rate rail 
travel facilities 


Applications giving details of qualifications and experience 
should be sent to 

Director of Management Development (Nom 1353) 
British Railways Board, 

222 Maryfebone Road, London NW1 



GMiict Iravp C 

All gnquirisg to Group C aro confidontial To find out 
moro obout tho job boforo putting pon to paper, juat 
loevo your nsmo snd sddrose, quoting job reference 
number, with our 24-hour eneworphone eervica 
01-580 6446 AHernatively. write to Philip Plumbley. 
Group Consultant, at 80*M Charlotta SI. London. W1 
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International Tin Council 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 


The InternMoneJ Tin Cbunctl 
reqnlree an AadoCaiH; SecMteary 
Dul4e« w4U be concerned prUnauniy 
wtvh Mas BidmlnlAtarRUon, prepajU' 
lion of fneetlnge of Che Oouncll, 
ajBlaCance bo cbrnnAttMi of the 
Couiioit and publlcatJona 

Applicanto itiuuld have admdnlabra- 
tdvc experience Uni verity decree ur 

S rofcaaorml quaJl noatloria deatmbic 
ume knowiledir of lancuaaca looki'd 
for onoee in Ix)ndon international 
■Uiff Salary scale is C2,10U poi 
annum, rlaln# b> £100 pa to £3,400 
Position in scale strbi^ to experi¬ 
ence Non-oontrlbuiory pension 
scheme Allowance of E150 p a for 
dependent wife 

ApoltcaUons wltli full paTllculara 
dhouki be received by the Secretary. 
liiternaUoival Tin CounoU. Hay- 
market House, 28 KaymarksC, lx)n- 
Uvn, BWl, not later than 
September 1, 1070 


THE ROYAL 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MALTA 

AppUcaUona are invited for the 
OHAIR OF EOONOAfICS Salary 
within rans# C3,405-£4.015 p a 
Inciudtns expatriation allow¬ 
ance) An addition to salary will 
where appropriate be conddered 
for a hfftnly qttaitfled appointee 
PS8U Paswees for apMintee. 
wife and children under 15 years 
of ai«. up to a maximum of £75 

S rr head on appointment and 
lull termination Detailed appli¬ 
cations <€ <x>pies) namlnp i ref¬ 
erees by September 15, 1970, to 
Inter-University OouncU. 00^91 
Totitenham Court Road. Ixindon 
WIP OOT, from whom particu¬ 
lars are available 


WX ARX liOOKlNO for a youn« 
man U> Join the IndudJtal and 
Boonomic Surveys Group 

He idiould huve a depree In 
Boanomies or a related subject, 
aiKi preferably Induetital 'com- 
merdBi experienoe 

Please apply in Mrs Dawn 
Braham Rcaearc7> Services 
Undted 


MATHEMATICAL ADVISORY UNIT 

Head of 

Economic Research & 
Statistics Branch 

£ 2945-£4027 

The Economic Research and Statistics Branch comprises a 
small team of economists and scientists, and is an integral 
part of the Ministry's Mathematical Advisory Unit whose 
main function is to carry out strategic transport planning 
projects The Branch is specifically charged with the 
development of mathematical models, particularly in the 
area of socio-economic forecasting, and with research into 
investment appraisal and economic evaluation techniques 
Current work includes car ownership forecasting, freight 
demand modelling, modal choice analysis, and multi¬ 
purpose project evaluation 

Candidates should have a first or second class honours 
degree, or equivalent, in an appropriate scientific or 
economic discipline They should have experience in 
transportation planning or an allied area, for example, 
operational research or econometrics (Scientists should 
have considerable relevant research experience ) This post 
will be in the grade of Economic Adviser or Principal 
Scientific Officer, depending on the discipline offered 
Salary will be within the above quoted range FSSU 
superannuation 

Write or telephone for further details to Ministry of 
Transport, establishment Staffing 8, Room 8/177, 
St Christopher House, Southwerk Street, London 
S B. 1. {01-928 7999. ext 3083 ) 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


PROBRAMMES ANALYSIS UNIT 

ECONOMISTS 

Th* Progrtmmt Analysis Unit, which is s joint unit of the Ministry 
of Tschnology snd the Unitsd Kingdom Atomic Ensrgy Authority, is 
sngsgsd upon tho svsiustion of Rssssrch snd Dsvsiopmsnt progrsmmst 
and ths analysis of tschnologicsl areas m which Qovsrnmsnt fundsd 
R&D might Issd to innovations of wide economic end social bsnsfic. 
It IS also rsquirsd to develop and review appraisal snd planning 
tachniquss This work requires considsrsbis liaison with Industry snd 
With other Government departments snd agencies 

Vacancies exist for economists of soms •xperisncs to 

(1) Develop spprsitsi techniques in the ares of applied economics 
(eg cost/bsnefit snslysis) there ere opportunities for publics- 
tion , 

(2) Adviss on methods of handling problems of economic snalysie 
that arise in the Unit s work 

(3) Take pert, ee required from time to time, in R&O project or 
sector eveiustiona . 

(4) Msintem lisison with economics departments m Government end 
in Universities 

Applications ere invited from those with en Honours Degree in 
Economice end with interest and some experience in one or more of 
the following areas Coet/Benefit Analysis . Industrial Economics . 
Economic Modelling Applicants will be expected to show interest m 
other sreas of the Unit's work, eg the problems of uncertainty fore¬ 
casting techniques, systems modelling 

Location Harwell, Berkshire 

Age Normal minimum Is 2B. but exceptionally well-qualifleci csndi- 
detM of at least 26 may be considered 

Salary fn the range £2.820 to 0,802, but may be above the 
minimum according to queliflcetione and experience 

Superannuation under FSSU can be continued 

Application Forme ere avaiieble from Mr S Seerle, Room 638. The 
Adelphi, John Adam Street, London, WC2 

Please quote reference 2A/82 

Closing date August 8th 


I hr 

|l (onoiiiist 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for one year's subscription 
(52 issues) 

By surface mail throughout the world £10 ($24 00) 

•Airspeeded—Europe £12 ($28 80) 

Air speeded—the world 

excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail throughout the world £7 ($16 80) 

Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21 60) 

Air speeded —the world 

excluding Europe £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly index (four issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout the world £2 ($4 80) 

•Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail 
services varies in different situations, we will use the best 
available service compatible with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street 
London SWl 
Telephone: 01 -930 5155 
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Wollongong 
University College 

University of 
New South Wales 

AppUmtlozui are lntlt«d (or the 
(ollouinc appotntmente 

LDCTURER - ECONOMICS 

Hlsher degree In ecunumice and 
Unlvenity leaching cxperlen'*p 
required Special intereet in 
quantitative economic analvna 
aealrable Opf^rtunlliea for 
teaching and research in 
regional economic and induatrlel 
economics 

LBCTURBR- AOCOUNTANCY 

Higher degree or equivalent 
and Univeraltv teaching experi¬ 
ence required Applicants should 
be quaUded in financial and>'or 
management accountancy 

Salary (A6 318 range 

$A8,760 per annum Commencing 
salary according to quallflca- 
liona and experience 

Details At appointment, includ¬ 
ing superannuation, Btud> leave 
and housing scheme, may be 
obtained from the Aasoclatlon 
of CommunaeaJih Universities 
(Apple), 3e Gordon Square, 
London. WCIK OPF 

Applications close in Australia 
and Modon on Aaguel id, 1970 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON 

READERSHIP IN OBOORAPHY 
AT QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 

The Senate invite appUcations 
(or the second Reacter^lp in 
Geography tenable at Queen 
Mary College Salarv acale £1,020 
to £4 OfM) B \ear phis £100 1<c>n- 
doii AlluVrance AppJUcaUona (10 
copies) must be received n >l 
later than October l. 1070, by 
the Academic Ritgietrar. Univer¬ 
sity of lnr>dAn, Senate House. 
WGI from whom further pur- 
Uculora may be obtained 


For further appointments 

see pages 5, 65 to 68 


MARKET m 
ANALYST 

Cape Insulation Limited manufactures a wide range of 
insulation materials for which there is a growing 
demand in the industrial, building and appliance 
markets We plan to continue growing with this 
demand as we have in the past decade 

To strengthen our marketing team, we now require 
a market analyst to carry out sales and market 
forecasting, market research, and statistical analyses 
as a vital prerequisite to the formulation of immediate 
and long term strategics 

The man appointed is likely to be a graduate, 
probably of economics, and will have had at leapt 
two years' experience in industry, preferably in a 
similar job and environment He should have 
knowledge of statistics and it would be helpful if 
he had knowledge of the construction or engineering 
markets 

We are a modern Company with competitive salaries, 
and above-average conditions which include a 
scheme for assistance with relocation to the Stirling 
area to which we have lecently moved our Head 
Office from London 

Please write giving a brief account of career to data, 
and we will send you a detailed job description and 
application form. Please quote reference FA/069 to 

f ft Cape Insulation 

Personrtel & Tnrinins Officer (Works) 

Cape InsUathKi Uirrited. 

Karea Roed, StMkig, Seotland. 

A membor of the Cope Asbestos C'oup 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

AGWICULTLmAl AOJUSTiMtNT 
UNHiT 

(Dgpgrtmant of Agricultural 
Economics) 

Applications gre invite<d for an 
appOHntmgnt as 

PRINCIPAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

This IS the senior of two posts 
being financed at ihe University 
of Naiwcaatle upon Tyne by the 
Home-Grown Cerssla Authority 
The duties of the post are 
prHTianly fo conduct research mio 
various eco-nomic aspects of 
the production utilisation and 
marlcet!ing of cereals 
The successful applicant will 
be required to teke charge of the 
day-to-day conduct of this work 
Applicants should have formal 
qualifications m economica and 
statistics and preferably previous 
experience 'in economic research, 
especially commodity analysis 
The salary scale commences at 
C3 and rises by annual incre¬ 
ments to 0,999 The starting 
salary will depend on experience 
and qualifications The post will 
be for a period of five years m 
the firat inataince and normal 
univareity conditions will apply, 
including membership of FSSU 
Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the Registrar The 
University, Mewcasile upon Tyne, 
N€1 7RU with whom appficrtions. 
together with fhe names and 
addresses of three reforees, 
should be lodged not later than 
September 7 


University of 
Sydney 

Lectureship in Agricultural 
Economics 

AppUcaUonR aro Invited for the 
'poaiUoi) nf liecturcr in Agricul¬ 
tural Economira Other things 
being equal preference mav be 

S ven tu an applicant qualified 
teach and develop research 
tn agrii-uHuraJ pnxtuLiion econ- 
omica and agrlLultural finance 

.Salary range SAG,718 - SAB TOO 
P a- 

Informatifin Abmit mudltlona 
of apudlntment and appitcadon 
proceaurc available from Secre- 
tary-Oener.Tl Aaaociattnn ^>5 
Commonwealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, 
London. WCIK OFF 

Applications close on August 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University ot London Bpeclatly prepared 
courses (or the Federation of Htock 
Exchanges, for Arcountane>. Company 
Secretaryahlp, Law, Coating, Banking 
Insurance Marketing OC'E Also many 
thoroughly uorful > non-exam) courses in 
Business Fubieds 

Write today for details or advice, 
atnting suhlerta in uhlrh Interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept OUJ) Ht Albtns. 
or rail at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London EfM 7e) 01-248 6874 
(Founded I'dO)___ 

FINANCIAL NOTICES 


SOUTHAMPTON 

TruBtgg Sgeurity Bonds 

82% 

Minimum CSOO 
Porlod 1-6 Yosrg 

Dgtaila from City Troaaurer (Ec). 
Civic Centre, Southampton 


noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE IS hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Twenty- 
seven & one-half Cents (Z/VzC) 
per share Canadian funds, has 
been declared by the Directors 
of Noranda Mines Limited, 
payable September 15, 1970 to 
Shareholders of record August 
14, 1970 

By Order of the Board, 

R. C ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario. 

July 20,1970 




MCINTYRE 


ANBAMATIca new ulephona answering 
muebine can be rented for onlv 12 
months at low rates 
Trl 01-024 5030 


RONORIFIC SALES 

RSOORD FLAYER DECGAllon 4E 
(1969) 1970 condition, £30=leMi than 

half coat price 

RECORD CXDLLECTTON nt half ur 
third coot price full lial avalliihlr 
RADIO (RuU‘rta) 1968 model. Just £10 
Telephone 01-639 4038 between 10 and 6 
Monday-Prldav 


BANKING APIHDINTMENTS Wide 
Blmlce, all levels—we are the Bpecialiats 
Tel 01-240 2777 idelaiU posted) 

Abs confidential 

EUROISC flnveatigatora Extraordinary) 
World-Wide secret aervlce 01-437 4618, 
or write B C M Eurotec. London, 

WCl, England 


DIVIDEND No. 228 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend (No 228) of fifty cents 
(50/) per share in Canadian 
currency on the outstandinK 
shares of the Company will be 
paid September 1, 1970 to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business July 31,1970 

By Order of the Board, 
F T McKinney 
C orporate Secretary 

Datod at Toronto, Ontario 
this 14(h day of July, 1970 
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Cmn|ri^:e 

Int^naliiMtal 

Banking 

Swvice 

Bank of Kobe is qualified to satisfy any commercial 

banking requirement, provide investment advice 

and timely information on Japanese business conditions. 

3 THS BANK OF KOBB, LTD. 

Httod Office Kobe, Japan (160 branches throughout Japan) 

New York Agency 40 Wall Street, New York, N Y 10005 
London Bronch 92 Cheaptide, London E C 2 

Los Angeles Representative Office 61 I West Sixth Street, Los Angeles.Californio 


Hying to 
Riyadh is strictly 

our business 
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NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
llABLYLE 

am/ d^Ut/^’n/taZ 

OC4'4t^«HCl^. 

fe^ZanyanZi. 


NEW 

HKHYIBJJ 




/hk 


on Oemend D«pot<ts when Compounded Quartorty 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) 




ABSOLUT! SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS ^ 




MADISON AVI NUE AT 76lh SI 

accounts. 

1 NEW YORK, N Y 10021 

1 CABLE THECARLYLE 

COMPLETE 

NEWYORK 

BANK 

TELEX 620692 

SERVICES 
TA2WELL W 


PEARSON. 


PRES 


Chartered and Licensed by Law under ^ 

Bahamas Government 

4r 

British American 
No report to any sovernmont. Benh Bldg 

Private Mail Bag 70 

U.S. dollar aeeounta earn inlereat Nassau, Bahamas 

■" CrS;5"cl:,m«% W , 

Conservative, experienced, ^ 

sound manasemenl. ^ 

n Send detailed 

Immediate repayment information 

Amount enclosed 

Confidential 
accounts. 

SUrlmf 


Of deposits 
on demand. 


Name 


A33ress“ 


Country 


Britiah:2lincricanBanh 


LIMITED 



We’re the only airline who actually fly into 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia’s capital and principal 
business centre Only SDl stay with you all the 
way So why change airlines on the way ^ We fly 
twice weekly London-Jeddah* non-stop, then on 
to Riyadh, and now,once weekly 
via Frankfurt and Jeddah 
And we fly you there in the fastest time 
Three limes weekly from London. 

Six times weekly from Europe And remember 
only we can fly you onwards to the 24 business 
centres within ^udi Arabia 
It all adds up to the fastest service to the 
Kingdom and the most comprehensive service in 
the Kingdom That’s our business - and yours 
* tn assoaation with BOAc 


SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 



SOI 


171 Regent Street, London W1 
Tel 01-7:14 6944 


Member ol lAIA 
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DIVERSEY® 
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...is Where Are! 




THE QUEEN'S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 1969 
FOR TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION 
IN ELECTRIC CRANES 


1ST WO SIE SIND 

E DOVE TU SEI 
AR DAR Nl AR 
ESTA DONDE USTED ESTA 
IS WAAR JE OOK BENT 
EST LA OU VOUS ETES 
ER HVOR DE ER 
EXISTE ONDE VOCE ESTA 


Diversey Is special chemicals, is world-wide and 
IS where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal and transport 
industries — and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and clejninq are essential 

Divcrsey's professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and integrated 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems Diversey is where you are, with D-men 
chemical specialists to improve your results You 
can roly on Diversey—the Special Chemicals 
people! 


THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

.a HEADQUARTERS 



212 West MonrOH Sireot 
Chicago Illinois 60606 
312-782 0800 Cdble OlVERCO 


Your Divarsoy company 
IS but a phone call away 

In Talephono 

AUSTRALIA Sevan Hills (NSW) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Huizingan 02 66 44 06 
BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273 9122 
CANADA Clarkson tOntano) 822 3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen 15 15 18 
FRANCE Ozoir Ls Fernere 406 4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
GREECE Athens 924-170 
HAWAII Aiea (Honolulu) 488 1911 
HONDURAS San Pedro Sula 52 11 95 
IRAN Teheran 45130 611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY Milan 653 451 
JAMAICA Kmoston 38678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 070 232714 
NEW ZEALAND Penrose 664 955 
NORWAY Oslo 55 03 73 
PUERTO RICO San Juan 722 5636 




SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 651146 
SOUTH AFRICA Johannesburg 834 1479 
SPAIN Barcelona 239-5005 
SWEDEN Halsmgborg 08/56 01 bO 
SWITZERLAND Fribourg (037i 914 34 
TRINIDAD Ariina 667 3278 
United kingdom Bamet (Hens I 55 66 
1 UNITEO STATES Chicago 312 762 0800 
Venezuela car.ca. 72 69 14 


Carruthers 

MONOBOX 


Electric Overhead & Goliath 
Travelling Cranes 




MONOBOX GOLIATH CRANE 

winner of 


Coip _ 

design award 


1969 




Carruthers 


J. H. CARRUTHERS S CO. LTD., 
COLLEGE MILtON. EAST KILBRIDE, GLASGOW 
Telaphon* East Kilbnda 20591 Talax 77782 




STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Frtcw, If^ Brftlirfi fuitdi Price, Price. Nec red Grou red internaClonal dollar bondi 

July, July yield, yield. 

22. 29. July 29. July 29. 

1970 1970 I9ro§ I9ro 

High Low £ • d £ I d ...i—. .. 

■ I I — — ■ n —- ■ .. —- . . .. — Aoroporc de Pari*9% 

99"i« 9iS Savings Benda 3% I9«0-70 99*i« 99 *«m 3 IS 3 6 16 101 Ocy of Quebec 9% 

99 96 Exchequer 6H% 1971 98 ”m 99 3 10 4 7 13 I CNA9% 

9l*e 85*« BrKish Clearlc 3% 1966-73 9l'Sf 91% 4 14 II 6 7 01 Copenhagen Telephone 9% 

98 96% Funding 4% 1960-90 96 96 2 16 3 4 17 S Courtaulds 9% 

aS% 77 Savings Bonds 3% I96S-75 65* 85Vs* 4 19 II 6 9 3 1 Hill Samuel Cum Warrants7% 

6r'is 65% British Electric 3%% 1976-79 SB’s 69% 6 8 1 8 6 7 1 Hill Samuel Ex Warranu 7% 

62% 74 Funding 6%% I98S-87 78 TTs 5 12 S 9 3 7 f Ireland 9% 

S2% 44% British Truiaport 3% 1978-46 46*. 49 6 10 8 6 13 101 ISE 9% 

74>is 66% Funding 6% 1993 70*« 71% 5 12 0 9 4 S Marriott 9%% 

4re 40% British Gas 3% 1990-95 43% 43% 6 2 2 6 11 51 Occidental 9%% 

82*4 TCP* Treasury 6*4% 1995-98 75*i4 76% 5 7 10 9 4 101 Queensland 9% 

66% 58 Treasury 5%% 2006-12 61% ti% 5 5 6 9 2 6 1 Trust Houses Clum Warrants 7*4% 

^% 35% War Loan 3%% after 1952 37% 36% 5 0 6 9 4 Of Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 

30 25% Consols 2%% IP* 27% 5 0 10 9 3 10 f United Merchants 9% 



Last waek’s 
prlcas 

This week's 
prleai 

Grou 

running 

yield 

% 

1965 

99ViOO% 

99*».l00>i 

6 95 

1982 

99»4-I00*4 

100*4-1% 

8 64 

1975 

I00*«-l% 

i00**-l% 

8 64 

1965 

99*4-100*4 

99-100 

9 00 

1962 

97**^*4 

96-9 

9 09 

1982 

93-4 

95-6 

7 29 

1982 

79-80 

80*».2 

6 53 

1965 

98'r-9*i 

96*»-9*4 

9 06 

1965 

99**-i00*4 

100*1-1*1 

8 66 

1975 

100-1 

lOO-l 

9 15 

1982 

64-S 

65'»-7 

10 63 

1962 

99'4-I00*4 

99*4-100*4 

6 97 

1965 

67-9 

68'a-9 

6 70 

I96S 

60-2 

6l*»-3 

9 33 

1962 

90-1% 

92**.3*« 

9 65 


PrlCM, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

atodcB 

Price. 

July 29. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

29 



Banka 4 odser financial 



265*s 

215 

Algcmene Bk 

FI 236 3 

-f 1 

7 5 

59 

46 7 

Amstardam’Rot 

FI 55 9 

1 1 7 

5 7 

67/3 

40/- 

Ausc A N Z Bk 

53/- 

1 1/- 

3 7 

3000 

2595 

B de Soc Gen 

FrB2825 

1 80 

4 5 

64*4 

46*4 

B of America 

$S7*4 

1 3's 

3 2 

96/3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

78/9 


3 6 

191/3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

155/6 

+ 5/- 

4 1 

105 

98*4 

B Nac de Mexico 

P99% 

f % 


92/3 

53/3 

B ofNS Wales 

65/- 

i 09 

2 9 

78/- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

65/6 

1 1/6 

5 8 

2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2i46 

1 8 

5 1 

294 9 

22i 

B de Paris P 6 

Fr243 9 


4 0 

62/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

66/3 

t4/9 

4 5 

68/- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 

54/9 

13/3 

4 6 

57/3 

3S/9 

BOLSA 

44/- 

f 3d 

4 4 

240/- 

152/- 

Can Imp Com 

201/6 

1 10/6 

2 7 

15/7*1 

10/- 

Charterhouse Grp 

M/4*s 

1 I'td 

6 8 

5^ 

37’* 

Chase Manhattan 

$46*4 

1 2*4 

3 9 

34S 

179 

Commerzbank 

0 207 

I 6*. 

4 t 

IB7 

IS5 3 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 165 6 

1 6 8 

2 5 

536 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr467 

• 1 

4 0 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Ff S 2945 

i 55 

2 7 

245 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%245 


4 1 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

D 275*a 

1 6 6 

3 3 

327 

186 

Oresdnor Bank 

0 219% 

I 5 

4 1 

74% 

56 

First Nat City 

S64*t 

% 

J 4 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

44/6 

( *»d 

3 2 

27/6 . 

15/9 

Hill. Samuel 

19/9 

I 1/6 

3 8 

13 95 

2 1 

lOS Ltd 

62 4 



39 3 

5*4 

tOS Mgnt 

$7% 

-f% 


£9*4 

£7 

Hongk^g A Sh 

£8'4* 

'* 

4 1 

95/. 

50/- 

Keyscr Uilmann 

62/6 


4 0 

41/- 

24/6 

KlelnworC Ben 

33/6* 

4 3d 

3 6 

4090 

5470 

Kredletbank 

FrB5600 

h40 

2 9 

337 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

D238 

> 6 

4 2 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'Ind 

FrB 1624 

1 74 

4 6 


51/3 

Lloyds 

59/6 

1/6 

4 2 

66^4 

52 

Manors Hanover T st $66*4 

1 2% 


91.400 

67.600 

Mediobanca 

L 83.500 

-12950 

1 3 

31/3 

22/3 

M<^rcantlle Cred 

27/3 

1 3d 

4 3 

37/9 

16/9 

Mercury Secs 

26/- 

f2/9 

1 6 

70/9 

47/6 

Midland 

56/3 

1 7^ 

5 1 

l9/7*» 

8/9 

Minster Asset 

10/6*4 

1 2l4d 

6 6 

36(- 

At- 

Montagu Trust 

26/- 

1 3/6 

2 3 

70*4 


Morgan J P 

666% 

1 z% 


65/- 

46/6 

Nat A Grlndtays 

53/6 

f 1/- 

5 5 

2 90 

2 08 

Nat Auitra 

6A2 71 


4 0 

l6/7*« 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

16/7*. 

+9d 

4 7 

79/6 

51/3 

Nac West 

64/6 

-13/3 
-'. 

4 6 

160 

I32'a 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I37'. 

6 6 

247/6 

I7S/6 

Royal Canada 

m/- 

1 17/- 

2 8 

116/- 

iOh 

Schroderi 

85/- 

1 n]- 

2 0 

61/3 

31/- 

Slater Walker Sec. 

38/4*. 

1 1/3 

3 9 

13.400 

12.525 

Soclete General 

FrB 13.150 | 325 

4 6 

47/6 

31/6 

Standard A Chart 

36/9 

6d 

5 8 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr3l3 9 

1 16 1 

3 5 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

Fr S 2930 

i 45 

2 7 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr S »750 

h 120 

2 7 

64/6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

531-' 

1 1/- 

5 6 

30/- 

19/9 

Utd Dorn Tst 

27/3 

1 1/- 

4 0 



irwurmne* 




1710 

1300 

Allianz Verileh 

D 1450 

^50 

1 1 

96.050 

63.590 

Am Generali 

L 66250 

4-1250 

0 9 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

56/- 

fl/- 

5 3 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagle Sur 

56/- 


4 0 

54/3 

34/6 

Equic A Law Life 

46/- 

1 V- 

2 9 

24/3 

15/- 

Gen Acddenc 

19/3 

H iO'sd 

5 2 

33/9 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exdi 

32/- 

|2/3 

4 7 

51/- 

34/- 

Legal A Ganeral 

46/3 

H-9d 

3 8 

112 2 

67 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

FI84 

|B2 

2 4 

52/- 

35/9 

PwrI 

44/- 

1 6d 

4 3 

M/J 

24/3 

Phoanix 

32/- 

|9d 

4 7 

33/6 

21/6 

Pudendal 

29/3 

fid 

3 5 

46/9 

3»/3 

Royal 

46/9 

1-2/6 

4 9 

60/3 


Sun Alliance 

60/- 

1 3/3 

5 0 

143 

105 

Taisho Mar A F 

Y 112 


5 8 

292 

203 

Toklo Marine 

Y236 

• 1 

2 7 

«/• 

tS/3 

Vehicle A Gen 

15/9 

-1/3 

a 7 

6100 

4750 

Zurich ins. 

FrS4960 

-I 10 

3 4 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

atoclia 

Price. 

July 29. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

29 

18/4*. 

14/10*. 

Brenrerie^ etc 
Allied Breweries 

16/9 

-f l'.d 

4 9 


15/1% 

Bui, Charringcon 

18/1*1 

H 6d 

4 4 

248 

201 

Bols NV 

FI 245 

1 6 

2 9 

16/- 

12/3 

19/IO't 

Couriga, BAS 

15/10*1 

1 9d 

4 S 

25/9 

Distillers 

25/9 

11/‘ 

4 a 

51 

38*4 

Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

*44*4 

• *• 

2 3 

440 

353 

0369 

f 19 


29/9 

22/9 

Guinness 

28/6 

f 1/3 

4 1 

208 2 

170 8 

Heinaken 

FI 200 6 

f7 6 

1 7 

15/4*. 

tl/IO*. 

IDV 

13/6 

1 I'id 

4 4 

204 

166 

Kirin Brevreries 

Y 172 

3 

4 4 

18 

14% 

Nac Distillers 

$15% 

-i*% 

5 8 

59/3 

46/- 

Scottish A Newe 

55/3 

+1/- 

4 4 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth African Br 

17/4*. 

3 8 

34/9 

26/- 

Truman, Hanbry 

32/3 

f 3d 

4 6 

20/3 

14/9 

Wacney, Mann 

17/- 

1 4'*l 

5 0 

10/7% 

8/7*. 

Whitbread ‘A 

10/-* 

1 4’.d 

5 5 

45/3 

35/9 

BulWing A building fneteriais 

Assoc Portland 43/3 -| 7'Ki 

3 9 

26/9 

22/4*1 

BPB Industries 

24/10*1 


4 8 

271 

229 9 

Cimencs Lafarge 

Fr 240*. 

1-4 4 

4 0 

1906 

1570 

Clmentenes Briq 

FrB 1626 

1 t6 

6 8 

26/6 

15/9 

R Coitain 

26/3 

_6d 

4 1 

27/6 

16/6 

Enc China Clays 

22/6 

1 l/6'i 

2 1 

41/6 

25/6 

Inc Paint Co 

25/- 


M 2 

30,100 

2Z800 

Icaicemenci 

L 24.400 

j 1000 

2 1 

J7/3 

19/6 

7/4% 

J Laing A* 

27/3 

4 1/3 

2 2 

II/- 

London Brick 

9/3 

f M 

6 7 

14/6 

7/6 

Marley 

8/1*1 

I'ld 

?>2 

14/10% 

8/4*. 

Redtand 

9/7*.* 

•4*xl 

26/10*. 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

24/7*. 

+ 4*Ki 

2 5 

39/6 

25/- 

Tarmac Derby 

31/3 

t 1/9 

5 6 

39/6 

29/- 

4/1*. 

Taylor Woodrow 

36/3* 

1 9d 

3 1 

6/9 

Venesta 

5/i 


6 9 

76/6 

51/6 

G Wimpey 

65/3 

+ t/- 

1 4 

27/3 

16/9 

entering. hotnK etc 

ATV -A’ 25/6 

11/- 

5 7 

6/1 


Butlln s 

S/O'. 

10 7 

75 

CBS 

827*. 

1 •• 

S 0 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada A’ 

39/- 

i 9d 

5 2 

33/3 

24/4*. 

Grand Metrop 
Lyons 'A' 

24/7*.* 

I0*td 

2 4 

91/9 

63/6 

79,- 


3 0 

20/3 - 

13/9 

Mecca 

16/5*4 

ll'4d 

6 1 

36/3 

2l/» 

Trust Houses-Forccs 24/6 

3/- 

3 6 

1229 

9B0 

Ghemicala 

ANiC 

L 1015 

f 18 

4 9 


Tl- 

Albright A W 

V- 

I’mJ 

5 0 

22% 

Amer Cyanamid 

830% 

f-1% 

4 1 

215 

157*. 

Badische Anilln 

D 166 

H 3 

1 3 

178*. 

140*. 

Bayer 

D 152*. 

f4% 

5 3 

I232S 

8550 

CIBA (Basle) 

FrS 10.175 

i 125 

2 2 

73*. 

59*. 

Dew 

869*4 

i % 

3 8 

124 

92*. 

Dupont 

8124 

t 4% 

4 2 

59/6 

33/6 

Flsons 

44/3 

f 2/6 

4 7 

16% 

7*1 

General Aniline 

89 

1 '* 

4 4 

260*. 

161 

Hoechst 

D 171% 

1 1% 

1 1 

178,000 

126,750 


FrS 159500 > 1000 

0 5 

58/- 

42/1% 

ICI 

45/7*1 

12/7'. 

6 0 

36/- 

27/- 

Laporca Inds 

31/9 

I/J 

4 2 

36% 

28*4 

Monsanto 

834*. 

H 1% 


1129 

962 

Montacacinl-Edis 

L 985*1 

hl0*4 

5 6 

295 

227*1 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 305 

1 10 


33 

27 

Pfizer 

830% 

-1% 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr255 1 

hS 1 

3 4 

2900 

2550 

Solvajr 'A' 

FrB 2900 

1 100 

5 0 

159 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 140*1 

1 8 7 

4 5 

420 

290 

Takeda Chemical 

Y3IS 

t 4 

2 7 

4460 

3880 

Cont * atnni 

Arbed 

Fr B 4275 

1 175 

0 7 

30% 

21% 

Bethlehem 

822*. 

% 

8 1 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

8A 14 35 

1 0 80 


180 

147 

Oenatn Ingwy 

Fr 154 

^ 4 1 

4 4 

695 

590 

Finsider 

L590 


7 6 

ISO 1 

127*. 

Fried Krupp 

D 130 

1 2 

7 7 

90*. 

60 1 

Gelaenkirchener 

0 68% 

0 3 

5 8 

£28*. 

£28% 

Grangesberg 

£28*1 


2 8 


1 Prices. 1970 

Ordinnry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

July 29. 
1930 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

29 

91 

68 

Ho4»ch 

070 

-1 8 

I 5 

108 7 

84*. 

Hoogoven 

FI 92 4 

¥3 9 

2 2 

180 7 

148 

Mannesmann 

0 ISI'i 

+3% 

7 4 

142*. 

116 

fthalnsuhl 

D 117*1 

fl% 

5 I 

109*. 

79 

Thvsicn Huetta 

D8I 2 

12 2 

7 4 

231 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Fr23l 

i 12 1 

3 8 


5/4*. 

Union Steel S A 

8/6 

1 I'td 

6 I 

30*. 

US Steel 

130% 

4 % 

7 6 

131% 

101% 

Utinor 

Fr lie 4 

t5 3 

3 9 



EIncCrIcni At mdle 




235 

161 

AEG 

0 170 

1 5 

9 4 

255 

211 

ASEA 

Kr248 

1-8 

S 0 

53% 

40% 

Am Tel A Tel 

145% 

l.|% 

$ 2 

26/7*1 

20/3 

BICC 

23/1*1 

1 3d 

5 7 

2135 

1470 

Brown Boveri ‘A* 

Fr S 1635 

+ 165 

3 I 

463*1 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr 438 9 

i.|| 9 

3 2 

14/6 

9/7% 

Chloride Electric 

11/10% 

1 Pmi 

8 7 

I 57*1 

25*4 

Comsat 

$3'9*4 

1 3% 


77/- 

47/- 

Decci 

51/6 


3 4 

^7? 

33/4 

EMI 

39/3 

l-l/- 

4 4 

115 

Electrolux ‘8* 

Kr 126 

3 

5 5 

1 257 

196 

L M Ericeson 'B' 

Kr240 

. 13 

2 3 

1 76% 

60*. 

Gen Electric 

$77*. 

T 2*. 

3 4 

1 27/10*. 


gec.ee 

21/1*. 

H 2/4*. 

3 5 

' 33% 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$24*. 

r% 

6 2 

152 

108 

Hitachi 

Y 108 

6 

5 8 

54/- 

45/- 

Hoover ‘A* 

51/9 


4 3 

381% 

241 

IBM 

*252'. 

i'l 

I 9 

*2/3 

3*/- 

int Computers 

40/6 

$37% 

H-2/9 

5 5 

60 

31% 

Ini Tel A Tel 

H % 

2 6 

132*. 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

Fr99 

+ 5 


627 

529 

Matsushita 

Yse? 

• 22 

I 7 

205/- 

IS2/6 

Philips Lmp Wks 

190/- 


2 3 

44/10*. 

34*. 

a 

Pieisey 

RCA 

X’ 

1 l/l's 
t-3% 

3 2 

4 3 

19/- 

13/- 

Radlffuslon 

14/4*. 

-4'id 

5 9 

48/6 

259'. 

30/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

38/6 

+6d 

7 8 

176 

Siemens 

D 191 

+2 

4 2 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y146I 

i-126 

8 8 

55*. 

23% 

Sperry Rand 

$23% 

2*. 

2 I 

182*. 

134*. 

ThomtomHoust 

Fr 137 3 


2 8 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Electrical 

48/9 

+ 1/3 

2 2 

46 

33*4 

Western Union 

$34*. 


4 0 

68*4 

53% 

Weitlnhse El 

Englnooring 

Acrow 'A' 

166 

* 1% 

2 7 


23/- 

2B/3 


3 I 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 166 

+3 

3 0 

14/10*. 

10/- 

BS A 

l3/» 

4 3*4d 


46/9 

36/6 

Babck A Wilcox 

42/9 


54/* 

29/- 

10/10*. 

John Brown 

33/4*1 

+ 7'.d 

6 6 

16/1*1 

Cohan 600 

l3/» 

4-3d 

6 0 

14/10% 

«/- 

Davy Ashmora 

11/7% 

+'/- 


14/- 

11/6 

Delta Metal 

12/11% 

6 8 

189 8 

136 

Demag 

0157 

+2 

5 I 

16/7*4 

9/6 

B Elliott 

11/7% 

1 6d 

2 I 

: 18/6 

14/3 

Firth Cleveland 

1416* 


9 6 

60/6*4 

48/4*. 

Guest. KAN 

54/7*. 

IO'mJ 

4 4 

210 

140 

Gutehoffngi, H 

Di56 

,7 9 

4 5 

12/3 

7/4’. 

Head Wrightton 

8/8*. 

14/7*. 

-2*xi 

5 9 

27/9 

12/6 

Alfred Herbert 


2 8 

14/10% 

11/7% 

IMI 

12/5*4 

1 2'4d 

4 4 

6/6 

1/7*. 

Inter Combstn 

1,7% 

-3d 

n 

47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp Air 

3k/* 

1 3d 

442 

295 

Kullager '6' 

Kr362 

+8 

3 0 

239 9 

165 

M A.N 

D 183 

-IS 

I 0 

22/6 

16/6 

Mather A Platt 

17/9 


3 2 

*4/3 

50/9 

Metal Box 

60/3 

+3/6 

3 8 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y67 


9 0 

22/6 

16/3 

Morgan Crucible 

22/- 


4 3 

1 206 

172 1 

Pechlney 

Fr204 

+8 

3 9 

60/- 

^9 

Renold 

52/6 

- 1/* 

4 7 

; 9/6 

5/6 

Serck 

5/9 

-+3d 

5 2 

42/- 

30/3 

Simon Enging 

J*/3 

9/4'. 


4 I 

24/3 

8/- 

Scavelcy Ind 

-7'm) 

2 I 

12/- 

0/8 

Scone.Piact 

9/1'. 


5 8 

^4*1 

4/i'. 

John Thompson 

4/10*. 


7 4 

75/IO'f 

59/6 

Tube investmerits 

66/- 

-I 2/8 

53 

31/4*. 

22/6 

Vickers 

23/3 

+3d 

8 8 

4»/9 

37/- 

Thos W Ward 

43/6 

hit- 

8 3 


Stoch Prieea and Yields compiled with help from Meairt Vickers da Cesu 1 Co . Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith. Yamalchl Securities Co , and The First Boston Corporation Yield in braduKS It on farecaa t 
dividand * Ex dividend. || Ex capltalisaiion % Ex righu t *11 (<>) New stock (f) Flat yield (h) After ZMnblan tax (0 To latest date (n) Interim atnee redufdi or paiiad 


f The nec redemption ylelda allow for tax ac 7s 6d In £ 












Prlcai, 1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

YlaM 



stedit 

iuly29 

\m 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

29 

vvT" 

5,- 

Wellman Eng 

6/- 

I'ld 

6 2 


16/6 

Weir Group 

Ifl/- 

hid 

6 3 

70/9 


Food, pharmaceuticali 



43/9 

Allied Suppliers 

All Brit reeds 

50/3 

. 3d 

3 5 

II/- 

7/10% 

9 - 

. 3d 

3 8 

lO/S 

6/- 

Assoc Flihsrirt 

66 

•id 

7 6 

91*1 

65 

Avon Products 

168% 

1 1% 

3 2 

97/4*1 

34/3 

Betcham Group 

41/9 

t>/3 

1 4 

230 

173 

Beghin 

Pr 185 

1 i2 4 

4 0 

98/d 

34/6 

Bovril 

35/- 

6d 

6 3 

19/5*. 

17/7', 

117'* 

Brooke Bond B' 

I3/I'i 

1 6d 

4 5 

12/9 

Cadbury Srbweppei 

1 13/- 

2'4d 

6 1 

9S'i 

3Pi 

Colg Palmolive 

139*. 

1 1*4 

3 3 

• 86 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA7 30 

I 0 29 


l4/4'i 

8/Pi 

Htch Lovell 

9/9*4 

1 M/'id 

S 2 

7000 

4700 

Gelgy 

Fr S 5050 

I 75 

4 4 

87h 

66*. 

General Foods 

S78% 

•• 

3 3 

92't 

24'. 

General Mills 

I25*. 

- *i 

3 4 

81/6 

66/- 

Glaxo 

77/6 

f4/6 

12% 

1 6 

37 

28*4 

Helm 

835 

1 6 

40*. 

32'i 

Kraftco Corp 

•39 

1 2% 


2560 

1620 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2024 

169 

0 8 

5499 

3610 

Metca 

L3960 

. 160 


3280 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr $ 3230 

' 155 

2 1 

299 8 

258 I 

Perrier 

Fr 249't 

■ 7'i 


58 

40% 

Procter Gamble 

8S3*. 

% 

2 6 

28/10*1 

17/6 

Ranks-Hovis 

19/9* 

►2/- 

9 1 

SS/9 

5.M 

38/- 

Rcckitt 8 Colm 

43/6 

1 */• 

3 7 

3700 

Sandea 

Fr S 4300 

1 310 

1 4 

12/6 

8/P. 

Spiilers 

8/10% 

1 8'4d 

7 9 

2’/t0't 

19/6 

I2/8'4 

Tate 4 Lyle 

21/- 

-i9d 

9 5 

16/9 

Unlgate 

13/9*. 

4* id 

5 7 

62/6 

37/6 

UnlFever 

46/3 

• 2/3 

4 1 

222/6 

135/- 
26/1'. 

Unilever NV 

167/6 

1 12/6 

4 4 

36/i 

United Buculct 

29/- 

1 3d 

4 6 



Motors, aircraft 




17/6 

10/- 

Aiioc Enginrg 

11/5% 

. 9*4d 

7 0 

13/6 

6/Pt 

BLMC 

6/6*4 

1 *46 

B 4 

3P« 

12% 

Boeing 

•13% 



44*4 

30% 

Caterpillar Tract 

•32*. 

% 

3 7 

35*4 

16'. 

ChryiUr 

•21% 

f 1% 

2 9 

e/Pi 

8^'l 

Chrysler (UK) A' 

3/3 

,3d 


129 4 

Citroen 

Fr 105 

1 17 4 


430 

316 

Oalmler-Benz 

0381 

> 4 

2 2 


14/6 

26/Pi 

Oowty Group 

179 

■ 6d 

6 0 

36/9 

Dunlop 

29/3 


S 5 

3546 

2646 

Flat 

L2955 

■ 106 

3 9 

25/- 

30 

I?(f 

Ford ^DR) 

Gen Dynamics 

24/- 

•20*4 

, 6d 

4 3 

4 8 

45/- 


Gen Mts (Un) 

36/3 

•25*1 

1 1/6 

4 7 

3Pi 

Goodyear 

1 % 

3 4 

45/9 

Vft 

Hawker Siddelcy 

32/9 

■ 1/6 

S 0 

32/- 

22,3 

Honda (EDH) 

25/- 

4 1 

370 

180 

Komatzu 

Y 183 


4 6 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

•8'. 

s. 



41/- 

J Lucas 


1 3d 

4 1 

8% 

Massey Ferguson 

*• 


27*1 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 

• 15% 

*4 


1700 

1064 

MIchelin B' 

Fr 1296 

• 76 

1 2 

200 

152 

Nissan Motor 

Y 152 

1 

5 3 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr260 

1 1 

2 7 

3500 

2505 

Pireiii-Spa 

L27SI 

216 


2S/Pi 

10/4*1 

Rolls-Royce 

12/1% 

r 1/- 

9 9 

28/4'i 

15,9 

Smiths Indust 

15/9 

- 7*id 

7 0 

200 

160 

Steyr-Omler-Pch 

%2II 

1 

3 8 

398 

314 

Toyota Motors 

Y3M 

6 

2 6 

40*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

•30*4 

% 


299S 

236 

Volkswagen 

D 218 

• 3 5 

6 6 

358 

216 

Volvo 

Kr262 

1 18 

1 3 

9f7U 

5/- 

Westland 

6/6 

1 1/3 

8 8 

13/6 

9/. 

Wllmot-Breedcn 

8/9 

4*id 

6 8 

560 


OfRco oquip 1 photo 



299 

Canon Camera 

Y378 

. 40 

2 0 

84 

57». 

Eastman Kodak 

$64*. 

3% 

2 1 

656 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y495 

. 7 

1 5 

1708 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr B 1680 

1 30 

3 6 

41/7*. 

11/6 

Gescetner 'A' 

26/6 


2 1 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

Y»2 

1 32 

1 3 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L37S0 

t 40 


34/9 

111% 

25/- 

70*. 

OzaJid 

Xerox 

30/3 

•n*. 


4 0 

0 9 

56/- 

38/3 

Papor 8t publiihing 



Bowater Paper 

44/6 

i 9d 

6 3 

12/10'. 

6;- 

British Printing 

6/7'. 

3d 

9 4 

18/- 

M/6 

BunxI Pulp 8 P 

13/- 

i-9d 

6 4 

35*4 

23% 

Crown Zeller 

•2P 

•-1% 

5 6 

2S/Pi 

20/6 

ORG 

22/3 

+ 9d 

6 4 

9/|. 

6|i 

Invertsk Paper 

7,6 

4'id 

2 2 

ir$ 

21% 

MacMillan Bi P 

•C2S*. 

1 3% 


55*4 

11% 

McGraw Hill 

•13% 

'• 

5 1 

29/9 

21/- 

News of the Wid 

23/9 

3d 

6 I 

32/- 

16/- 

Pearson Long 

20/9 

3d 

4 8 

fj’ 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

42/6 

r6d 

1 4 

S'* 

36/3 

Reed Group 

37/6 

-h4'id 

6 6 

60/6 

50,3 

W H Smith 'A' 

60/6 


3 5 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomson Organ 

14/3 

3d 

9 8 

63/. 

43/3 

Wiggins Teape 

63/- 


J 8 

16/9 


Property 




9/10*1 

Capital 8 Counties 

*3/3 

1 9d 

2 9 

118/9 

85,- 

Hemmersni 'A' 

It 0/6 

-4/6 

1 0 

29/4*. 

19/4*1 

Land Securities 

24/3% 

l-S'id 

3 0 

14/6*4 

10/3 

Lon Mcrch Secs 

12/3 

.-9d 

3 3 

25/5% 

17/3% 

Met Esi8 Pey 

23/3 

, 9d 

3 2 

45/3 

M/3 

St^tMartins 

37/6 

• 9d 

a 5 

615 

381 ^ ImmokHsIre 

fL 382% 

2’i 

6 5 

25/-. . 

IS/lCsf (Bear (Gt Britain) 

19/7'. 

1 7*id 

3 8 

I.T' 

!»/- 

ilCOck C^nversn 

93/- 

-f 3/6 

0 6 

11/3 

Trafalgar House 

«IB/I'i 

2 B 


Prices, 

1970 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

YlaM 



stocks 

July 29, 

I9TO 

on 

July 

1 High 

Law 


week 

29 



AlrllmM 8i shipplrM 



31 

15% 

American Airlines 

|ir. 

t 1*4 


44/. 

M/6 

Brit ft Comm 

36/- 

|4/- 

4 2 

10/3 


Cammell Laird 

4/6*. 

i e^4d 


54/- 

M/8% 

M/9 

Cunard 

38/6 

1 */■ 

6 5 

39/2'. 

Furness Withy 

63/- 

14/p 

3 9 

IS/1% 

3/l0*. 

Harland ft Wolff 

5/6 

{9d 


1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1495 

1 14 

2 7 

I72'i 

i06 

KLM 

R 115 3 


6 1 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

0 63% 

(07 



19/7's 

Ocean Steamship 

25/. 

|9d 

S 6 

13% 

B 

Pan American 

•9*4 

1 % 


49/3 

31/9 

P ft O Ocfd 

42/9 

11/10% 

*3/9 

5 6 

29/6 

KV- 

Swan, Hunter 

t4*sd 

12 6 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS622 

1 17 

4 9 

24 

10 

TWA 

•11% 

*4 


28 

12% 

United Airlines 

•13% 

-% 




Stores 




539 

358 

Bljenlwrf 


1 6 8 

4 6 


IS/3 

Bmu Pure Drug 

l*id 

3 7 

M^ 

23/3 

Brit Home Strs 

IV- 

I6d 

4 0 

20- 

16/7*1 

British Shoe 

■201- 

1 l*td 

5 0 

p/3 

25/6 

Burton Group 

28/- 

-f6d 

3 B 

30/1% 


Debenhams 

26/10*. 

4'sd 

6 9 

232% 

Galerles Ltfayeice 

Fr 193 

.9 1 


665 

400 

Galenas Precdos 

%400 


2 9 

46/6 

35/. 

Grattan Ware 

4 I /6 

*/• 

J 0 

38 

22*4 

G T A ft P 

$26*. 

} % 

4 9 

59/3 

49/3 

GUS A 

55/3 

20/4'i 

1 1/3 

3 7 

10/- 

House of Fraser 

. I/I*. 

7 0 

1840 

Innovation 

FrB2630 

1 90 

3 3 

IS/- 

9/4*s 

Inc Stores 

9/9 

lO'td 

6 0 

its 

276 

Karstadt 

D 329'. 

1-13% 

3 0 

Ml 

209 

Kaufhof 

0 252 

1 10 

3 6 

674 

479 

La Redoute 

FrS80 

143 

2 9 

37S 

299 

La Rlnasccnce 

L310*t 

1 12*1 

2 5 

61/- 

50/9 

Marks ft Spencer 

59/- 


3 2 

335 

251 

MIesukoshI 

Y324 

1 i 

1 8 

29*».. 

I9*<« 

Montgomery W 

•22% 

t 1% 

3 5 

4 30 

2 97 

Myer Emporium 

•A3 35 

-hO 11% 


123 

63 

Neckerman 

D80 

1-2 

2 5 

292 

187% 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 167*1 

6 

2 1 

147/6 

80/- 

O K Bazaars 'A' 

101/- 

|6/- 

3 9 

221 

147 9 

Printemps 

Fr 152*. 

1 2 7 

3 4 

39/- 

29/- 

Provid Cloihg 

37/- 

12/9 

3 4 

74*. 

51% 

Sears Roebuck 

162 

I 1% 

2 5 

16/9 

10/3*4 

Tcsco Stores 

II/- 

4 6d 

2 5 

21/0*4 

15/9 

United Drapery 

17/3 

13/7% 

l*id 

S 8 

16/9 

13/3 

Woolworth 

H 

7 3 



TeMiles, ciodiing 




109 2 

76 1 

AKZO 

FI 79 

0 4 

5 1 

50's 

31'. 

Burlington 

$39*. 

1 1% 

1 6 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpets Incernaclenall7/— 

} 6d 

8 1 

11/0*4 

5/10% 

Carrington ft D 
Coats, Pens 

6/3% 

-2*4d 

3 2 

11/9 

8/6 

8/6 

2*4d 

8 1 

30/3 

Z 

Courcaulds 

M/3 

I'ld 

6 8 

29*1 

Genesco 

$24 

1 •• 


8/0*4 

5/1% 

Eng Calico 

5/4*. 

•id 

9 3 

47/6 

43/6 

Snia Vlscosa PrIv 

47/- 


3 7 

56 

26 

Stevens, J P 

•31% 

1 1% 

7 7 

98 

75 

Teijin 

Y79 

1 

7 6 

167 

123 

Terey ind 

Y 123 

3 

6 9 

14/9 

7/6 

West Riding W 


-3d 

12 5 

M/3 

7/6 

Woolosmbers 

719 


S 2 



Tobacco 




110/6 

88/- 

Bril Amer Tob 

106/1*1 

1 1/7% 

4 2 

8/4% 

3/11% 

Carreras 'B 

4/8 

8 0 

30/3 

18/4'. 

13/5*4 

Gallaher 

22/3 

-l'«j 

8 1 

13/5*4 

Imperial Tobacc 

I5/0*.* 

+2’4d 

6 0 

32/6 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

20(6 

+ 1/- 

1 4 



UtlHtlec/raiU 




72 

50s 

Canadian Pacific 

•C54 

-1-1% 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y6S0 


7 7 

745 

670 

Chugoku 

Y745 

1 10 

6 7 

35*. 

23 

Cons Edison 

123% 

1% 

7 $ 

2575 

2220 

EBES 

FrB2372 

|32 

6 1 

1840 

1632 

Intercom 

FrBI726 

-136 

6 7 

684 

635 

Kansal Elec P 

Y677 

f-2 

7 4 

226 8 

149% 

RWE 

0 173 

I 11% 

4 6 

645 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y638 


7 8 

95 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y82 

3 

7 3 



Invaat. trsiata 




W/6 

24/6 

Alliance Trust 

31/9 

t I/P 

3 5 

23/10's 

16/9 

Atlas Elec 

M/6 

+ 1/3 

3 6 

l«6 

17/9 


BET Defd 

15/3 

-3d 

6 1 


British Aiscu 

13/- 

fl/- 

2 2 

23/10% 

M/4'. 

17/6 

Cable ft Wireless 

22/3 

+ 1/4*. 

1 1/1% 

3 3 

'V' 

Foreign ft Col 

22/6 

2 5 

p/6 

17/- 

Globe Inv 

21/4*. 

+ 1/6 

3 4 

21/3 

15/7*1 

6/7*. 

Industrial ft Gen 

16/3 

i 1/1% 

4 5 

10/6 

Mercantile Inv 

9/6*. 

-I6d 

4 4 

246*. 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 218 

4 4 2 

4 9 

199 

158 9 

Rotinco 

FI 170*1 

h3 3 

1 2 

19/10'. 

11/6 

Wlun Inv 

15/4*1 

1 1/0*. 

2 3 



Miscelimnooiie 




477 9 

356 9 
6/6 

Air Ltquide 

Allied E P 

Fr 3S4 8 

7/10% 

f IP 7 
f l*sd 

2 3 

7 0 

3^6 

23/6 

William Baird 

25/3 

+3d 

8 1 

34/6 

20/9 

Bescobell 

26/6 

15/7% 

+3d 

5 6 

18/4% 

IJ/9 

Bookers 

H/1% 

64 

68/- 

45/6 

British Match 

48/-* 

1 4*ad 

5 9 

10/- 

8/1*. 

British Oxygen 

9/4't 

fl'id 

5 9 

!5^ 


British Ropes 

IS/1% 


5 6 

•i* 

5^ 

Cope Allman 

6^*1 

M'ad 

9 0 

45/3 

M/6 

DeLelUB 

31/- 

I/P 

7 2 

S6/6 

40/6 

Oafgety 

Maya Wharf 

41/9 

(M 

6 2 


30/P 

39/6 

+9d 

2 5 


«/- 

Hudson's Bay 

147/6 

+ I3/P 

2 8 

40/* 

43- 

Inchape 

51/- 

n/- 

3 9 


1 Prim. I«70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



atoefcs 

July M. 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


I9M 

week 

29 

165 

III 

C Itoh 

Y 120 

+7 

S 0 

P4/3 

72/4 

Johnion liecthay 

88/- 

+ 5/- 

2 8 

28*. 

7% 

Llng-Temco-Voughc 

•13% 

1 1% 


37 

IS*. 

Litton Indutcrict 

• 16*4 

-1 '« 


S9S 

412 

Metailgesellschaft 

D4IS% 

ft 

2 3 

114% 

71% 

Mtnneta M ft M 

•80't 

1 % 

2 2 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 159 

4 

4 4 

mi- 

85/9 

16/10% 

Rank Org A' 

Sears 'A' 

104/6 

|2/4 

1 1 

M/9 

20/9 

1 l/J 

6 0 

24/10*1 

18/6 

Sceetiey 

21/4 

4 Ijl0‘i 

4 6 

13/10% 

11/3 

Thos Tilling 

13/- 

S 3 

36/7*. 

26/4's 

29*. 

Turner ft Newail 

30/-* 

i I'ld 

7 2 

38% 

Union Carbide 

•37*1 

1% 

S 3 

ij,- 

6/4*. 

Wilkinson Swd 

6/4'i 

i'ld 

9 4 



Oil 




499 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr 439 1 

. M 1 

2 6 

114/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

74/6 

1 3/9 

5 7 

85/6 

MS'. 

47/6 

Burmeh Oil 

54 /- 

) 

6 0 

150% 

Cle Petroles 

Fr IS3 

4 1 4 

4 3 

27*. 

20 

Continental OH 

•22*. 



31% 

22*. 

Gulf OH 

•26% 

i-% 

5 8 

46 

36*1 

Mobil OH 

•56*. 

1-8*. 

4 7 

2492 

2004 

Pttrofina 

FrBlSOS 

1-13 

4 0 

29*. 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

127*4 

% 


£22% 

£15*4 

Royal Dutch 

£20*. 


4 1 

7»/- 

54/3 

Shell Transport 

48/- 

1 2/6 

4 3 

52*4 

38*1 

Stan OH Calif 

•43*. 

1 *4 

2 4 

43% 

35% 

Stan OH Indiana 

•46*4 

•60*4 

1 1% 

5 0 

63 

51% 

Stan OH N J 

[ ■% 

6 2 

31% 

24 

Texaco Inc 

•29*4 

. % 

5 4 



Gold minei finance 



123/9 

74/4*1 

95 /- 

OFSIT 

IM'3 

1,3 

7 9 

SSI- 

Anglo.Amerlcan 

67/- 

1 9d 

2 8 

64/3 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

56/9* 

3d 

2 3 

S8/9 

47,6 

Cons Gold Fids 

54/6 

3d 

2 7 

195,- 

136/3 

General Mining 

195/- 

> 13/9 

4 5 

580/- 

300/- 

118,1*1 

J'burg Cons 

340/- 

5/- 

2 6 

145,- 

Rand Selection 

125/- 

. 2/6 

3 5 

232/6 

1/0/ 

Union Corpn 

Mines A metals 

190/- 

-1,‘ 

2 6 

29*1 

20*4 

Alcan Alum 

•CM'. 

*4 


3500 

2925 

Aluuulsse 

Fr $ 3335 

, 45 

2 4 

39*. 

30*. 

Amer Met Ctim 

•35 

1% 

3 9 


4 - 

Amal Tin Niger 

4,- 

3d 

9 3 

32 

22*4 

Anaconda 

•24 

1 % 

3 3 

52/6 

26/6 

CAST 

31/6 

• 1/- 

6 3 

63/9 

53/9 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

55/6 

6 d 

6 3 

60/6 

38/- 

De Beers Defd 

43,- 

1 6d 

3 6 

182% 

123*1 

Falcenbrldgc 

•C 146% 

I 2'. 


46*4 

33*4 

Inter Nickel 

•39 

< % 


54*4 

39'. 

Kennacotr 

•44 

*4 

S 9 

33/- 

I9‘6 

Lonrho 

20,*9 

1/3 

4 S 

145/- 

108/- 

Mount Isa 

143, 

. 13/- 

1 6 

135 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 102% 

4*. 

2 7 

73/6 

45' 

Potgletersrusc Plat 

52 3 

3d 

2 9 

36'i 

23% 

Reynolds Metals 

•24% 


4 5 

70/6 

44,6 

RTZ 

59,9 

1 1/6 

I 9 

75;9 

50/- 

Roan Sel Trust 

52/6 

1/6 

12 2 

197/6 

IM/- 

Selection Trust 

147/6 

15/- 

2 2 

1954 

1682 

Union Minlere 

Fr B 1830 

1 48 

4 6 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

(01 ‘6 

. 4/6 

0 2 

46/- 

34/6 

Zimbla Ang -Am 
Plantations, etc 

38,-“ 

• li- 

16 6 

1/10% 

1/3*4 

Assam Cons'd 

1/7*. 

I'ld 


59,6 

42/6 

25/6 

Com. T & Lnds 

42/6 

1/- 

14 1 

32/9 

Guthrie 

26/1*1 

1 6d 

II 5 

4/6 

4/- 

Highinds ft Low 

4/4% 


12 4 

10,- 

6*9 

Jokai 

8/6 

3d 

7 1 

3/11 

2/M 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/8 

1 2d 

M 0 


Monay markal indicatori 


Sterling waa atronger both m anticipation of and foflowng the 
dock strike eetllement while inonoy merkets both at home 
and III the United StateR continued to reflon lees sinngent 
monetary conditions The 3-month American Treasury bill rate 
was the lowest smco mid April 

Bank Rata 7% (from 7'«%. 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates Burosterling deposits (iii Farl§) 


7 doys' notict 

Clearing banks 
Oisoounc houses 

Local authorities 

3 mentfis' /Feed 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

5 

S'4 

7'.-7% 

7%-7".. 

8% 

2 days' notke 7*i 

3 months' 8*i 

N«w York 

Troaaury Mile 6 35 

Corta. of dopoelt 0 25 

Storiing Spot rate 82 3915 
Forward discount 
(3 months') '• cents 

Interbank rata 

7 days* 

7*4 

Traaaury bill* 

6% 

Forward cover (3 monfhi') 

ftirodollar dapoeita 
7 days' notice 

7% 

Annual Inc cost *n % 

Invaatmont currency: 

3 months* 

8% 

Invasnnent • 24*t% pram 

Covered arbitram margina 

In Baveur of 

(3 months') 


Last week % This week % 

Traaaury bllli 


N York 'a London %• 

Eurodeliar/UK local 

outhoritv loane 


N York 1^ N York >*is 

Etirodoliar/BurDstorlIng 

London *'a London 'n 


Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 days') 

■urodoflw/UK local 

BUlherlto loans London 's London 'is 

Ivrodolwr/lntorbanh London % London 's 









Stan members of National artd Grmdlays Bank, a Citibank amiiate, m Uhuru Park 


In Nairobi-the right bank in the right place 

East African business opportunities, like safaris, often begin in Nairobi. That’s why there 
are eight Nairobi branches of Citibank’s affiliate. National and Grindlays, to help you off to 
a good start. You can depend on the Citibank network in 23 African nations or in any of the 
82 countries where we have fully-staffed branches, subsidiaries and affiliates. Wherever 
your interests lie. Citibank is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK| 

The Leader In Worldwide Banking ^ 
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Bridges are just one of the many things the United States Steel 
International companies have to offer. We supply not only the widest 
rangeof steels but also iron and manganese ores, industrial and agricultural 
chemicals, cements, plastics and much more. 

The United States Steel International companies are trading 
and construction companies that can supply you with 
product engineering and research services with products 
ranging from raw materials to fabricated steel. 

When a railroad bridge was needed in one of the 
most inaccessiole areas in the world, we 
built it. United States Steel International 
(NewYork), Inc. furnished and erected the 
steel for the deck arch bridge to span the 
rugged Ghotour River Valley in Iran. Because 
of the location, as well as the nature of the ter¬ 
rain, the bridge was a feat not only of engi¬ 
neering but of logistics. Your needs may not call 
for complex engineering or logistics, but we can assure you of the same 
efficient service we have been providing international projects for more 
than sixty years. 

Write or telex us in New York or London for more information on 
our total capabilities. Or contact any of our Commercial Representatives 
throughout the world - IISS IS .1 tr.idf>maik 



United States Steel International' 

^United Statas Steal Intarnatianal (New York), Inc. 

N«w Toft-lOO Church St. New York. N Y . U S A 10008 
Lofidon—Albany House, ^etty France, London S W 1, England 

^United Statai Steal International, Ltd. 

New YoHi—100 Church St. New York. N Y . U &A 10008 
Terente—7 King St, E , Toronto 210. Ontario, ^nede 


a world of products and services 
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This United Kingdom 

A week of noting in Northern 
Ireland, the further diMsion 
between Protestant and Catholic 
and the increasing loss of 
authority by the Stormont 
goM-rnment ought to make the 
ine\itablr a little more apparent 
to etervotie the responsibilily 
for Ulstei ami its pains must 
be accepted by the parliament 
at Westminsiei, page () This 
might actuallv help the hard- 
piesscd Mr Lynch in Dublin, 
page Jb 


Those nationalised prices 

Thursday's talks between the 
Crovernment and the chairmen 
of the nationalised industries 
may have been mainly con¬ 
cerned with putting prices up 
and how to avoid putting wages 
up too much, but unless they 
were about rationalisation too 
they will just have been hot 
air, page 55 


Quarter of a loaf 

The Coveinmeni's offer to 
Caledonian and BUA is roughly 
a quaiter of what the inde¬ 
pendent airlines really need, but 
they can hardly turn it down, 
page 57 


Now, please, new ideas 

Mrs Meir has followed President 
Nasser into an agreement to 
talk—but what they both need 
now IS suggestions fur the still 
msisible compromise, page 10 
J'he fears and hesitations in 
Israel, page 25 


The hard way back 

Ciencral Franco's atlrrapt to 
hnd a way out of ^Spain's 
isolation has run into rocks on 
the road, page 13 
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Now, plc^ase, new ideas 

Bruce enters the spider’s wdi 


■3 

7 'he w’av bac k is hard 


'4 

Naked and unrensored 

Britain 

'7 

I'he wheel's kick and the wind’s t>ong and the 
white* sail’s shaking , Communists , Planning , 
Housing, Tourists 


The World 




d') International Report: Out of one tunnel into 
another , Ireland , HrUain and brance , Italy , 
Czechoslovakia , Russia , Htinfiary , East of 
Suez , India , China , Urui,'tiay , Brazil , Kenya 
37 American Survey : Defence f>ut of control Pre- 
sumption of inm»rence , Political economy , 
What a nerve ' , Romney's better half ; Footinfi 
the bill , Post nut of politics , CoinQ to school 
in the Ihstnci , hreer pTc\s 


47 The man who killed thf king , Bentham , Free 
trade , Spodc , Miners 


City of 

London after '>0 A special 5ur\ev 


Business Brief'>.2 Pat kagc'd tourism saturafion ^ 


Business 'Fhose nationalised pAces 

•jy It’s only a quarter of a loaf 
•jS Don't stop there, boys 

62 Intemationai ; Italy high time to start chmb- 
ing bark , Oil, Shipptns' , Wool. Switzerland , 
Hijacking , Textiles, Japan, The sea 
70 Britain : Nu( lear powc*r the Dungencss “ B " 
fiasco , Competition and incomes . Docks . 
Water , Drinks , Auctions , Stet hvorks contract , 
Textiles , Life assurance 

78 Investment: The high wall around the top- 
ratc*d , Wall Street . Thomson Organisation ; 
Tokyo market . John Brown , Westin^hnuse 
Electric, Royal Dutch'Shell 
84 Investment Trusts : As vou were 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 97 


O The Economist Newspaper Etd , lainrion, 1070 . 



Into the sptder^s web 

Mr Bruce, like his predecessor, 
will find that the Paris jjeacc 
talks are the Vietnam war on 
another front—and caii'i be won 
until it is, page 11. 







The square kilometre 

Does the City of I,ondon qualify 
lo br the financial capital of a 
united Europe ’ A special 
survey, after page 51, 

































La Ui'ys 


Ulster 

SiK—May I, a southern Irishman, express 
the opinion tha't the whole business in 
Northern Ireland has been blown up out 
of proportion, by radio, press and tele¬ 
vision—particularly by the Irish govern¬ 
ment’s actions. As one whose father was a 
Quaker, whose mother was a Roman 
Oathiolic, and who is himself a member of 
the Church of Ireland, I hope I am able 
to take a broad view The broad view of 
one who has lived to sec a rebellion, a so- 
called war of independence, a civil war, 
and artillery being used on both north and 
south, IS that things might have been a 
great deal worse Compared with the normal 
scale of Hindu-Moslem noting, the whole 
episode is a mere storm in a teacup 

Unfortunately, there are too many 
in Ireland who like to fish in troubled 
waters, and who arc not above troubling the 
waters in order, as it were, to improve the 
fishing ' 

Appeasement does not work Handing 
back the bones of those who arc regarded 
in the north as traitors, or murderers, has 
not .served to fertilise peace , rather has it 
hardened the northern attitude Likewise 
Mr Hillery’s secret visit has not lowered the 
temperature but raised it May we now 
expect a visit from the Argentine foreign 
minister to the Falkland Islands and of the 
Spamsh foreign minister ro Ortiraltar, to 
soothe the nerves of any dissidents whom 
they may find ’ 

Mr Lynch's recent back-pedalling has not 
impres.scd the Orangemen who believe that 
leopards cannot change their spots Still, one 
feels sorry for Mr Lynch, faced by 
rumours of a Curragh mutiny in reverse— 
false rumours maybe, but suggestions that 
his forces were itching to go north wsth thoir 
French armoured cars and Swedish 
automatic weapons had to be countered 
somehow —Yours faithfully, 

John S Barrington 
Oreyttones, Co Wicklow 

Sir —'Hiese are indeed dark days for those 
southeni Irish Protestants who hope for the 
unification of Ireland, and the lack of under¬ 
standing o>f the fundamental issues displayed 
by the daily press in England adds to this 
despondency 

Perhaps too much is expected of the 
English pre.ss—why should anyone imagine 
thalt the ordinary Englishman, whose 
apathetic religion is reserved for the for¬ 
malities of baptisms, marriages and deaths, 
understands the aggressive, all-pervasive 
nature of religion in Ireland, both north 
and south Here, alas, the Pharisaical out¬ 
look of each church, thanking God that 
they are ",aot as other men are,” com¬ 
bined withi^ pathological fear of prosclytism 
breeds a aoMsiridistrust for the beliefs and 


aictiont of all other sects Tfiis, in truth, is 
not CSiiittiamty but »t passes for Christianhy 
in Ireland. 

In this confrontation, the control and 
segregadon of education is the basic 
weapon used by the various churches, who 
have demanded and succeeded in obtaining 
a stranglehold on primary and secondary 
education (ironically financed by the 
state) Thus in school these rehgious 
antagonisms acquire an increasing militancy 
especially where an inflexible Calvinism 
cladies with an unbending Catholicism as 
in Ulster 

If ever a place needed the American 
partem of independent secular education, 
surely M ss Ireland and especially Ulster 
Such secularisation would in time break 
down these religious antagonisms—but 
make no mistake, all the churches would 
fight like tigers to prevent .sudh seculanisa- 
tion All sorts of high moral principles 
would be invoked to camouflage the true 
fact that education ls the “ secret ” weapon 
in this most un-Christian war—Yours 
faithfully, Andrew H Pike 

Guildford 

Anti-Friedmanism 

Sir —I was dismayed by your account of 
Sir Alec Caimcross’s speech to the Institute 
of Bankers’ summer school (July 25th). It 
claims that Sir Alec is “ what most 
modem economists would call an 
extremist in his dislike of Friodmanite 
policies,” and that, unknown to his advisees 
in the Treasury, “ on this particular 
subject Sir Alec had what mo.st 
economists round the world would regard 
as a buzzing bee in his bonnet.” 

The most " extremist ” sentiment you 
attribute to Sir Alec is his desire to 
“ register some old-fashioned doubts ’* 
about the Fnedmanite contention that only 
the money supply ultimately makes any 
difference to the economy of countries like 
the United .States or United Kingdom 
You give no evidence at all to support 
your groundless assertion that most 
economists liavi no .such doubts Indeed, 
the repons elsewhere in your pages—for 
example, of the Nixon Administration's 
worries over both the money supply and 
the size of the government deficit—seem 
instead to illustrate that the basic difference 
between the Friedmanites and “ most 
modem economists . . round the world ” 
concerns whetiheT money and other things 
matters or whether only money matters. 

This is of course an empirical question ; 
and I doubt that the economics profaHfion 
as a whole would agree that the 
Friedmanites (or Friedmaniacs) have 
succeeded in proving their case. For 
example, Friedman has repeatedly claimed 
that the American depresnon of the 
1930a is “ tragic testimony ” to the 
validity of his views Yet the results of hit 
econometric study (with David Meiselman) 
of the influence of the money supply 
show clearly that his " simple quantity 
theory ” model explains this period less well 
than his own version of the simple 
Keynesian expenditure ” model (Albert 
Ando and FranoD Modigliani have shown 
that their version of the simple Keynesian 


model explains the behaviour of the 
twentieth-century American economy as 
well as Friedman’s simple quantity theory 
model.) 

Another Friedman study has used a more 
elaborate quantity theory model in an 
attempt to explain why the velocity of 
money behaves differently within business 
cycles and across long secular periods. Yet 
throughout the study Friedman uses data 
which are averages of figures during 
business cycles; an odd way, one might 
think, to explain what is going on within 
cycles 

To contend, on the basis of such and 
similar work, that only money matters may 
not be ” extremist ” On reflection, how¬ 
ever, I am glad Sir Alec has a bee in his 
bonnet rather than nothing at all.—Yours 
faithfully, Mark R Killincsworth 

London, WCi 

Dock Settlement 

Sir— It IS unfortunate that The Economist 
should confuse the docks dispute settlement 
as completely as you do in the article 
“ Inflation out of court ” (August ist) 

You refer to the report’s “ new and 
whopping 45 per cent incieasi' in miniiiiiim 
overtime payments” In fact, for the 90 per 
cent of the dock labour force who are tin 
piecework and receive average caming.s 
excluding overtime of about 12s an houi, the 
effect rtf the Pearson reeommeiid.itioii is to 
substitute an overtime payment of itis an 
hour (including a premium of 4s an hour on 
the basis of time and a half) for 14s 9d 
(premium 2s gd an hour)—an increase of 
iBJ per cent 

You further state that the employers' 
original offer was already estimated to add 
7 per cent to the wage bill If you were to 
read the case presented by the port 
employers to the Pearson court of inquiry 
you would hiid that the employers estimated 
the cost of their offer at 4 4 per cent on the 
“wages bill 

Your main theme is an attack on the court 
of inquiry's estimate of the cost of its 
recommendations, namely 7 per cent of the 
wage bill or slightly less This estimate has, 
however, been confirmed by the port 
employers and no evidence is adduced in 
your article, other than the above two 
fallaoies, to indicate that the figure is 
wrong.—Yours faithfully, E Bainbridge 

The National Association of Port Employers 
London, EC$ 

The Car Industry 

Sir —^Your reference to the problems of 
the oar industiy m Britain (August tst) 
might have included a comment on the 
indifference of its salesmanship I lecendy 
visited the main IVest End ^owrooms of 
both Ford and BLMC. Neither had the 
models in which I was interested on display 
(which was not surprising), but nor did they 
make any suggestion as to where I could 
sec them (which was) When pressed BLMC 
merely suggested that it might be worth my 
trying the sliowrooms of their mam 
distributor. My inquiries subsequently led to 
a purchase, I fear, in spite of rather than 
because of their ’’ sales ” staff Even if they 


aapo^ ciiABB pberaai for rnt tcoHomsT paid at vkw tork, m y 
P ubauud vMklr mrr Bsturdsr. Ultf-tm Oaiw a F«u In l^ndon, 



MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


CJA 


MANAGWe DIRECTOR 


CENTRAL LONDON 


£7.500-£10,000 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY FIRM — 
SUBSIDIARY OF A FAST EXPANDING U.K. 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS GROUP 

This IS a pioneer appointment calling for candidates 
aged 34-50 with a record of successful Senior 
Management in the Civil Service, Industry or Con¬ 
sultancy. Recent experience in the development and 
implementation of advanced management systems 
IS desirable The successful candidate will be 
required rapidly to build up the Company team. His 
brief will be to negotiate and win contracts worth 
upwards of £500.000, to provide a management 
consultancy service, and to supervise large scale 
computer projects The ability to communicate in a 
confident and diplomatic manner at client Group 
Board level is essential Salary negotiable £7,500- 
£10,000—equity participation plus car Applications 
in strict confidence, under reference C3052/E, to the 
Managing Director' 

Campbell-Johnston Associates (Management Recniitment 
Consultants) Ltd, 35 New Broad Street, London, EC2. 
Tel ■ 01-588 3588 


MAJOR US BANK SEEKS 
TOP OFFICER FOR ZURICH 


Continued expansion of our woild'wfde facilities has 
created an opening for a senior branch officer to 
manage our new operation in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Position requires a mature administrator with a 
strong background in commercial, Internatlonail, or 
investment banking in the US or Europe. Swiss 
nationality essential, along with fluency in German 
and English languages. Please reply in confidence, 
stating your qualifications and current salary. US or 
European interviews will be arranged 

Write to ■ 

BOX 2371 

C/o The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, London, SWl. 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 91 to 94. 

Inquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 
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regard dicir WcM End showrooms as no 
more than exhibition stands, surely they 
should at least keep a note of inquiries to 
be followed up by their local dealers.— 
Yours faithfully, G Teelinc-Smith 

London, W8 

Commonwealth and EEC 

Sir —In your article “ The Commonwealth 
raises its voice ” (July i8th), you sadly omit 
Hongkong’s highly important voice. Iihc 
independent countnes in the Commonwealth 
have strident voices to shout on their 
behalf as Britain negotiates entry into the 
European Economic Community Hongkong 
can only ask politely that something might 
be done 

Hongkong has all the disadvantages . it 
produces low-cost, low-price products in 
competition with those from Europe and it 
is no more than a colony with all that 
status implies in terms of shouting power 
You ask if the " enlarged EEC would have 
first and .second class associates ^ " One has 
grave fears as to the sort of associateship 
which IS proposed for Hongkong in chilly 
Brussels—Yours faithfully, Peifr B Harris 
University of Hongkong 

Libya 

Sir —Your article on Libya (July 25th) 
contained incorrect statements in addition 
to the fact that the heading itself, “ Back to 
camels ^ ” was unrealistic 

The decree restoring Libyan property 
which was usurped by the Italians during 
their colonial regime, affects only property 
owners and commercial interests. The 
British people would do the same if their 
properties were confiscated forcibly and 
without compensation in the same manner 
as Libyan properties were confiscated by the 
Italian invaders Skilled Italian workers 
employed by Libyans have the right to slay 
and work in Libya on a par with any other 
foreign workers These Italians, although 
most of them were born in Libya, never 
considered themselves as Libyans and never 
learned so much as one word of the native 
language They have preferred to retain 
Italian passports and applied from time to 
time for renewal of their residence and work 
permits Renewals will be granted to those 
whose .services arc still required 

The Italians nes-er constituted the 
majority of skilled workers in Libya In 
addition to Libyan skilled workers, there are 
many technicians from sister Arab countries 
Therefore, I do not think that our cars will 
stop But in any event we prefer to go back 
to camels if the use of the motor car will 
force us to accept foreign exploitation 

In so far as Jewish property is concerned, 
the decree affects only those who left Libya 
after the war of June, 1967, because of 
their Zionist sympathies Nevertheless the 
decree provides compensation for them. 

The article on Libya which you published 
on July nth was admirably impartial, and 
we hope it will be a model for your future 
articles—Yours faithfully, Yousef Azzabi 

Press Attach^, 
Eimfaassy of the Libyan Arab Republic 
London, SWj 

[Our issue of July nth was confiscated by 
the authorities in Benghazi, Libya ] 


Mauritius 

Sir —You suggest (July a5th) that the 
Ricans were “ swift ” to meet the 
Mauritians' needs for fishing boats while 
the machinery for British aid “ creaks 
slowly,” and that al the £5 million BritiA 
lostn “ finally agreed ” to in 1969 the major 
part still has not reached Mauritius 

Britain has provided aid to Mauritius 
before and since independence on a con¬ 
tinuing basis, the £5 million loan is only 
the latest contnbution. It is for the 
Mauritians to propose how this, as earlier 
grants and loans, should' be spent. We 
require only that it be s|ient on projects that 
will contribute to the development of their 
economy, and, so far as overseas procurement 
IS concerned, on British equipment. 

Mauritius has asked in the past, but not 
recently, for assistance with fishing 
facilities we have financed two deep sea 
fishing boats and a fisheries research vcs.sel 
which was built in Mauritius—a great 
achievement for the local industry 

There is no c\ idence here that ‘‘ British 
aid creaks slowly " ; if there is any delay it 
relates to the speed with which the 
Mauritian authorities take up the funds 
available —Yours faithfully, Richard Mills 
Ministry of Overseas Lievclopment 
Lmdon, SW1 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —Oontrary to what your article (July 
iith) implies, territorial disputes arc rela¬ 
tively minor factors in the Arab-Jcwish 
wars The prime cause of continued belli¬ 
gerence still remains the Arab refusal to 
accept, recognise and coexist with a 
sovereign Jewish sta'te in Palestine The 
Arabs could have had peace with a Jewish 
State occupying a fraction of 'its ipre.seni ter- 
rwory This they have continually refu.sod 
to do 

Many a time the Arabs have implied their 
acceptance of the Jewish state, le, by the 
fact of their having accepted the United 
NaSions Resolution 242 However, such 
acceptance is unplidt, not explicit , hinted 
at, not declared , alluded to, not announced 
The Arabs would indeed like to ” forget 
about Israel,” but they are not jireparid 
to forget their “ right ” to obliterate, dis¬ 
mantle, dissolve, conquer, etc, Israel at a 
later date when they are ready and assured 
of a victory 

How many times has Nasser delivered 
very conciliatory and moderate views to the 
western press, only to have them completely 
distorted by his own information media to 
suft the ears of Arab extremists ^ 

Before we relegate the out.standing issues 
of the Middle East to mere territorial dis¬ 
putes, let us have an explicitly unequivocal 
declaration from Nasser that he recognises 
the existence of a sovereign Jewish state in 
Palestine with wb'ich he is prepared to 
coexist in jieace —Yours faithfully, 

London, Wo Lorna Press 

Sir —The hopes for a Middle East settle¬ 
ment are indeed “ as slender as the 
qualifieations are legion ” But the diffieultics 
can only be increased by any mis¬ 
understanding sd the position of the 
protagonists 


You explain (August ist) that the 
intention of the Palestinians is " the 
liquidation of the Israeli state and us 
replacement by an Arab-Jewish Palestine." 
The first part of your statement is correct. 
The second is not. 

The Palestine Liberation Organisation is 
repeatedly on record that it wants an Arab 
Palestine, not an Arab-Jewidi state. True, 
it promises Otristians and Jews ample 
safeguards but Jews are offered recognition 
not as a nationality but as a religious 
minority within an Arab national frame¬ 
work After the recent experiences of Jews 
and others in Iraq and Libya—where they 
also enjoyed equal rights on paper—one 
need not be surprised if this offer lacks 
appeal—Yours faithfully, Lionli, BitK.ii 

London, Wr 

American Insurers 

Sir —Contrary to what you claim in your 
Insurance Sur\-ey (July i8th), Ameriean 
insurers have been establisheil in Europe 
(and elsewhere) since long before the 
war Their facilities have been con¬ 
tinually expanded .ind, in recent years, even 
more American insurers have established 
themselves in Europe Has the writer of your 
article not heard of the Insurance Company 
of North America (INAl, APIA, and 
American International L'lidcrwritcrs (AIL’i, 
to mention but three impnrt.iiit American 
insurers in Europe ^ 

All of these companies havt specialised in 
multinational bu.siness for far more than a 
mere “ ten years,” and are accepted 
spcciali.sts in this field In many countries 
the American insureis have a flexibility 
usually lacked by the European iiisiirrr We 
can only advise your writri to examine tht 
Fortune lists of fhe largest business 
corporations (very many of them multi¬ 
national) and discover where these corpora¬ 
tions place their multinational insurances 
before making erroneous and misleading 
statements—Vours faithfully, 

lasNi i La BiANt A 
Committee of American Insurers in Europe 
Brutiels 


l&XU Quarterly Keonomte Review Hcrvlc** 
Kvery quarter, 02 revlcwa cover 140 countrtea 




The tatast Quarterly Economic Review 
sets ttie business scene 
In Algeria, prospects for the economy 
look good. Consumer and investment 
demand contmue to boom despite 
soma (fisappointments m the oil 
sector. Morocco feces economic prob¬ 
lems. complicated by politicel unrest, 
but the outlook is Iniprovnta, aided by 
a strong inflow of foreign investment. 

An innuAi subicf^tion to ono foviiw (4 
iotuM on<l on Annual Supploment) is CIO 
(U8$28) Air msll postsgs sxtra Slngis copise 
60/- (U8$9) ssQh 
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PROPERTY 


Hampton & Sons 

Incorporating Collins & Collins & Rawence 

Three City offices to let 


EC3 

Superb modernised 
Banking unit, self-contained 
on Bsmt, Grd and 
Mezzanine, totalling 3,000 
sq.ft (315.8m2) 


EC2 

Banking unit in a prime 
position and forming part of 
a modern development. 
Comprising Bsmt, Grd and 
1st Fir and amounting to 
4,970 sq. ft. (461 m2) 


EC2 

Office building, completely 
modernised, offering 10,000 
sq. ft. approx. 

EC4 

Attractive self-contained 
building overlooking 
gardens, 1 minute Cannon 
St. Station. 1,200 sq. ft. 
approx. Long lease by 
arrangement. 


For details of these and other important properties contact: 

Hampton & Sons 

Skinners' Hall, 9 Dowgate Hill, London, EC4. 

Tel.: 01-236 7831. 


BANKING/INSURANCE 

OFFICES 

KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 

SELF-CONTAINED BUILDING WITH 
APPROXIMATELY 2,755 Sq. Ft. 

FULLY RENOVATED AND EQUIPPED FOR 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 

1S-YEAR LEASEHOLD INTEREST FOR SALE 


Alfred Savill, Curtis & Henson 




5, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W1Y 6AQ 
01-499 8644 


Ref. AJF 
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The 

hefpful 

bank. 

We can stop your international 
banking problems before they start. 


Why not make international banking 
easy for yourself. Let the Royal help you. 
We have the experience, facilities and 
specialized departments ready to go to work 
for you. And we can do it for you 
anywhere. We can give you accurate credit 
information... get you in to 
see important local people... give you 
financing assistance... and efficient 
collection and remittance services. 

Why don’t you give us a call... and see how 
helpful we can bel 



RoyaC 


Canada*s 

International 

Bank. 
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August 8, 1970 


hH In this United Kingdom 


A civil war is going on in the United Kingdom. Night after 
night, streets in Belfast, one of the big cities in this country 
(nearly as big as Bristol >, and Londonderry have been 
fought over British troops have had petrol bombs and 
stones thrown at them. They have used CS gas, water 
cannon and lubber bullets. they have also used real bullets, 
deliberately killing, by the army's own account, a Roman 
Catholic vouth who had a petiol bomb m his hand when 
he was shot. Police have been ambu.shed. Gelignite has 
been u.sed to blow up a police post, a telephone exchange 
and other public buildings If this were happening in any 
other part of the country the outcry would be deafening. 
Parliament would be recalled. The Government’s authority 
woultl be at stake But because it is happening in Northern 
Ireland no one in Britain is very concerned. It could be 
happening in another country altogether 

But the uneasy peace which followed the Twelfth of 
July is ovei, and with it go the rosy illusions in London 
that Northern Ireland might be getting back to normality. 
The (wo communities, Protestant and Catholic, have even 
less to do with each other than they had a week ago. 
The Stormont government has even less authority. The 
slide goes on. It is only the British army w'hich prevents 
widespread fighting between the communities and yet, so 
remov'cd from reality are so many people in Ulster, both 
Protestant and Catholic voices are raised to have the 
troops withdrawn. The Protestant extremists resent the 
banning of their traditional marches, the demonstration 
of their hegemony over the province, which the army will 
enforce. The Catholics arc increasingly convinced that the 
army, and especially the Scottish regiments, is against 
them. It IS beginning to look hopeless. 

Of course order has got to be restored. The troops have 
got to take hours of being pounded by bottles and rocks, 
have got to wateh for the gunman who comes in after 
dark, have got to push back the jostling women, have 
got to keep their mouths shut, have got to stifle their 
growing contempt for the truculent adolescents facing 
them. It is not the job they joined the army for, 
and they are going to make mistakes. But there is no 
one else. 

Of course the Protestant marches have got to be 
stopped. The Orangemen, the Paisleyites, the Apprentice 


Boys, the Black lodges and all the rest have been angered 
bv the ban, but they have hesitated, so far, to bring things 
to a head. They prefer the troops to be fighting the 
Catholics, not them But they also want to remove the 
Chichcstcr-Clark government before the reforms on housing 
and local government can be implemented, and it is now 
likely that some of them will defy that government and 
try to march in Londonderiy n«-xt Wednesday. They want 
a government with Mr Harry West and Mr Bill Craig 
running it, and .seem to suppose they can get it 
without direct intervention from London Their tactics 
arc to play upon the law and order issue, to identify the 
Catholics with the Irish Republican Army and to call, in 
particular, for powers to detain and intern without trial 
under the Spiccial Powers Act These powers were put in 
abeyance when Mr Callaghan visited Northern Ireland 
last yeai. If there is evidence that Northcni Ireland now 
faces an organised .strategy of intimidation and insurrection 
there will be a case for their return. But it is difficult to 
encourage the adoption of such powers by a government, 
however honourable its leading members, which owes its 
(existence to very' few Catholic votes. 

Of course no British government wishes to take direct 
responsibility. But the authority of the Northern Ireland 
government was slipping away before the past week’s 
noting began. It is British troops alone who preserve 
the semblance of an ordered society in Northern Ireland. 
It IS British money which is keeping Northern Ireland’s 
industry and agriculture and social services going. It Ls the 
will of the British parliament that keeps the prospect of 
political and social reform alive at Stormont These arc 
facts It will be wiser to recognise them in London than 
to go on hoping that the Chichester-Clark government will 
miraculously mobilise the moderates, win the trust of the 
Catholics and defeat the extremists in the Umonist party 

The merits of direct British responsibihty foi Northern 
Ireland are three. First, the Westminster parliament is 
a better guarantor of Catholic minority rights than any¬ 
thing that can be devised at Stormont. Second, those who 
employ British troops and British money in Northern 
Ireland ought to be directlv rcspon.sible to the British 
parliament, just as they would be if the trouble were 
taking place in Scotland, Wales or Yorkshire. Third, the 
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only way to get Northern Ireland to simmer down and to 
isolate the wilder men from their own communities is to 
remove the partition t|uesiion from everyone’s mind. 
Northern Ireland is not going to be merged with the 
republic by force or by default or by anything but the 
wearing away of prejudice over generations. This js what 
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the Protestant organisations say they want to be reassured 
about. It IS what hir Lynch’s government in Dublin cannot 
say, but might actually accept (see page 26) with relief. 
Even if people in Britain are not very interested about this 
part of their country, it is, after all, supposed to be a United 
Kingdom. 



Now, please, new ideas 

Mr Rogers, with a little bit more luck, will have got the Arabs and Israelis 
talking; now what they need is something to talk about 


Israel and Egypt have both now gi\'en their “ uncondi¬ 
tional ” acceptance of \Ir Rogers’s proposals for a Middle 
East negotiation while in the same breath stating their 
conditions So far fine It does no good to nunimi.se the 
bariiers to agreement. The nio.st th.it ran be expected 
at this stage is what has happened the governments of 
Lsrael, Egypt and Jfirdan have decided to take the very 
real risks invoiced in gicing the proposals a tr\’ Speed 
IS now e.s.iential Having gone as far .as they have already 
gone, the three govetnments arc unlikely to jump back, 
but it LS still impeiative that they should not be given the 
opportunity. The hope Ls that the ceasefire on the Suez 
canal can be arranged, and the negotiations with Mr 
Gunnar Jarring as middle-man can be begun, within the 
next week 

If this target is achieved, negotiation will begm with 
Its loose ends trailing It cannot be frthervv'ise Any attempt 
to tidy up the different interpretations of what Nlr Jariing 
IS alxiut to undertake could lead to indefinite procrastina¬ 
tion One notably loose end is Mr Jarring’s brief. President 
Na-sser told the Egyptians that he agieed to the American 
proposals “ providing Mi Jarnrg obtained hi.N iiustnictions 
and guidelines from the Big Four states ” Mrs Meir linked 
liLs mission directly to the implementation of the .Security 
Council resolution of November, 1967 This for Israel is 
a step forward , previously its accept.ancc of the .Security 
Council restilution was so quiet as to be barely audible 
But Israel’s he.sitation about the resolution is topped by its 
aversion to a settlement “ imposed ’’ from outside Anyway, 
if Mr Jarring is to go to Cyprus with only the resolu¬ 
tion in his pocket he is likely tf> end up listening rather 
than talking The resolution’s use was in providing the 
principles for a .settlement ■ peace, .secure and recognisiM 
frontiers, Israel’s withdrawal from occupied territories, 
freedom of navigation, just .settlement of the refugee 
problem It does not provide ideas .about how these goals 
might be achieved. Israel and Eg>pt have, in their separate 
qualifications, indicated their maximum di.sfKisitions If 
NIr Jarring’s mission is to succeed where it f,ailed last time 
round, he needs material for compromise. 

President Nasser stepped outsitle Mr Rogers’s proposals 
by stating that his dual aims were Israel’s withdrawal from 
“ all ” the occupied territory and “ the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people in accordance with the UN 
resolutions.” The meaning of this second point is that 
the PalttsUnians who became refugees in 1948 sliould i)c 
offered the choice of repatriation to Israel or compensation. 


Mrs Meir .stepped outside the proposals on three points 
.She said that the .settlement must lie constructed upion a 
fully contractual peace agreement ; that Israel’s with¬ 
drawal would be to boundaries determined in the peace 
agreements (and .sh<- me.ins .something well outside the 
pre-iqby lines) , and that Israel would hold the Arab 
govemments respon.sibU’ foi at tion by irregulai forces from 
their territory. 

These .simply stated views are packed with lime bombs 
If nt;got'iation.s are to be .sav’cd there will have to be a 
compiomise on almost all of them The one exception 
could be the Aiab states’ formal acceptance of a binding 
peace agreement This is a legitimate’ de-m.'ind bv Israel 
Bill whet'het Pre-sident N.LS.ser and King Hussein tan bung 
theni.selve's to sign such :ui .agreement depends primarily 
on whether Israel agrees to terms on the' other issues that 
would cn.ible the two Arab It'.aders to see them.selves going 
down in history :us men who signed an hononr.able’, not 
a dishonourable, peace. On previous occasions the- I.siaelis 
have .said that their annexation f>f Arab Jeru.salem is neit 
nc’gotiable’ But unless some compromi.se i.s found, even, 
or perhaps particularly, on Jeru.sale’m, the’ talks .ire 
doomed Neither Naisser or Hu.s.sein is going to be pushed 
or pulled into the role of men who signed .-vway Jenisalem. 
And Israel has made it dear that it will not withdraw at 
all until it has their .signatures on paper 

Israeli officials have had the habit of .s,iying that the 
world would be amazed by the amount of land their 
country would withdraw from if troie negotiations could 
only begin. Their words may be pul to the test in the 
coming weeks. For there to be any chance of agic’ernent, 
the major conce.ssions on territory have to come from 
Israel. However one bends the words of the .Security 
Gouncil resolution, its call for withdrawal cannot lie inter¬ 
preted as ji call to withdraw from anything except most of 
the land occupied in 1967. The detailed plans that Mr 
Rogers drew up last year for Isracli-Egyptian and Israeli- 
Jordanian settlements, and w'hich Israel and Egypt both 
rejected, propo.scd that Israel should withdraw from all 
Egy]3tian territory (though with special arrangements for 
.Sharm el .Sheikh) and “ substantially ” from Jordan. Israel 
and Jordan, the plan said, should agree to a permanent 
frontier “approximating” to the 1948 boundary This 
IS roughly how the .situation still apfiears to most outsiders. 
Minor rcx’tifications of the Jorclanian-Isracli frontier make 
.sense , but they cannot, if there is to be peace, result in the 
very large net gains to Israel that Israeli map-drawers have 



been indicating might make them feel safe. 

Yet for Israel to withdraw it must feel safe. The answer 
must lie in .switching the emphasis from the amount of 
land that Israel retains to plans for the territory after 
Israel’s withdrawal. This means, in effect, a complex of 
demilitarisation, international supervision and big-power 
guarantees. Israel, from experience, is cynical about all 
these big words. The demilitarised zones became militar¬ 
ised ; United Nations supervisors could not prevent 
infiltration, and when the cnsis came vamped like snow 
in summer ; the Americans in 1967 forgot the promise 
President Eisenhower had made ten years earlier guaran¬ 
teeing Israel’s right of passage through the Straits of Tiran 
This is a dismal list of international failure and 
feebleness. But it is the business of governments to devise 
methods to prevent history limply repeating itself. 

Especially when it is the ingenuity of tlie American and 
Russian governments together that is being tested. An 
encouragmg fact, though Israel does not see it this way, 
IS that the latest Russian plan is reported to lay great 
stress on demilitarisation and supervLsion in the territories 
now occupied. Though it should not be forgotten that any 
common thinking between the United States and Russia 
on the Middle East is the artificial and fragile product 
of a local war that is getting out of hand, the evidence 
of Russia's pre.sent leadiness for a settlement is too strong 
to miss the chance of trying to build on it If Russia, for 
a variety of its own reasons, including the desire to gel its 
warships through the canal, now backs an Arab-I.sraeh 
peace, it .should be possible to create a supervisory force 
from steel not cardlxiard The UN is still the only instru¬ 
ment available to providi- a peacekeeping force, but new 
terms might be devised to govern its operation One such 
idea IS closer control by tlie Security Council under 
conditions which would need an affirmative vote from 
the council’s permanent niemfK*rs- and that means by 
the United Stales—befon- the force could be withdrawn. 

The extent of Israel’s withdrawal is one vast obstacle 
that awaits the negotiators. The demand for a just settle¬ 
ment for the Palestinians is no less of one. Last year Mr 
Rogers pul forward his compromise for the refugees , 
Israel and the Arab governments should together negotiate 
a quota system foi repatriating to Israel those refugees 
who, given the choice, did not choose compensation. This 
compromise was considered totally inadeejuate By the 
Arabs, who argued that Israel would, in eflcct, be able 
to exercise veto powei over repatriation. It was thought 
far too much by the Israelis. 


Israel's attitude towards the Palestinians is more 
uncompromising than its attitude towards withdrawal. 
There is no evidence to suggest that the present govern¬ 
ment would allow any Arab refugees back into Israel. 
Israelis say they get on better with the Arabs in the West 
Bank than they thought they would ; they also argue 
that Israel is capable of absorbing all the world’s Jews 
who might, one day, wish and be able to make it their 
home But they do not accept that the logic of these two 
arguments could, if peace were m question, point to the 
possibility of a limited return to Israel of some Arabs. 
Nor is compensation regarded as a straightforward altern¬ 
ative . compensation for Arabs who lost their homes in 
1948 would have to be balanced, they say, against the 
losses suffered by Jews who were pushed brutally out of 
Iraq and elsewhere. 

The parallel issue of the need for a homeland for the 
Palestinians, refugees or not refugees, is not Israel’s 
responsibility except in the sense that it is the 
responsibility of all who seek peace. It is probably true 
to say that no peace between governments will stick if 
the Palestmians are disregarded ; their oustmg from Israel, 
whatever the circumstances, kept the Arab-Israeli'conflict 
alive for 'jo years , their emcigence as a major political 
force since the 1967 war underlines their central role. 
Israelis play down the militant Palestinians as a military 
factor ; all the same, if the guerrillas continue the fight 
across the Jordan-Israel ceasefire line (and King Hussein 
might find it quite impossible to control their actions), 
the present effort at talks could collapse. Many 
Israelis also play down the Palestinian movement as a 
political factor, and this is surely a miscalculation. A new 
and possibly important development is that Palestinians 
from all paits of the world are at present engaged in 
lr>'ing to organise a great conference. If this gathering 
throws up new ideas and new spokesmen, it could become 
easier to sec how the Palestinians might eventually be 
drawn successfully into negotiations that concern their 
interests so directly. 

It is all too easy to say that at such or such a point the 
negotiations, if indeed they get started, arc tmund to 
collapse Neither the Arabs nor the Israelis are advancing 
hopefully , the important thmg is that they arc advancing 
at all. The job for outsiders is to think of convincing 
compromises, and then to urge them on people reluctant 
to compromise In the words of Mr Henry Kissinger, “ the 
best you can do in the Middle East is to make a settlement 
with which both parties arc relatively equally unhappy ” 


Bruce enters the spider's web 

The new American negotiator in Paris will find, like his predecessor, that 
a Vietnam peace depends on how the war is going—and on how American 
opinion is standing up to it 

President Nixon has sent a flexible American to the 
Paris peace talks. This week Mr David Bruce took his 
seat ait the head of the American delegation. But neither his 
practised charm nor his independent turn of mind augurs 
a new advance in those long and painful negotiations. 

He made diplomatic cars twitch when he spoke of the 


talks as a '* conference ” instead of a “ meeting,” abtindon- 
ing the official understatement of the past 18 months. And 
the belief that he is a bit of a dove may help to convince 
some of Mr Nixon’s critics at home that the President is 
.still ready to try .sweet reason to end the war. 

But Mr Bruce seems to be burdened with the same 
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brief as his predecessors. Before he went to Paris he 
ironed out his policy line in Saigon with President Thieu 
and Mr Bunker, the American ambassador. They are 
both men who know how to hold their ground. And 
Mr Nixon made it plain In his Los Angeles press conference 
last week that he is not proposing to give anything more 
away than he promised the communists in May last year. 
This makes it hard to see how Mr Bruce can have anything 
new to offer but smiles. Even President Thicu’s hints about 
a ceasefire this week had been standing on the shelf for 
nine months. 

There is a sound public relations reason for choosing 
a man like Mr Bruce for the job of digging in his heels. 
He looks the sort who will want to come to terms. But 
the only terms he will be allowed to suggest have already 
been rejected by the communists many times over. They 
arc terms that would be acceptable to the other side only 
if the South Vietnamese and the Americans were the 
acknowledged victors in the fighting. They are the terms 
that a superior power, not without magnanimity, might 
offer an enemy near the brink of defeat. But, despite all 
the allied gains since 1968, the communists do not yet 
find themselves at the edge of that precipice. 

It would be unreasonable as well as unjust to blame 
only the Americans for being intransigent. Mr Nixon is 
sticking to the eight-point plan he announced on May 14th 
last year. The National Liberation Front is sticking to 
the ten-point plan it published six days before that. If 
either side got its plan accepted, it would have gained 
far more than it has won in the course of the fighting. 
But there is no chance of that happening—unless public 
opinion forces Mr Nixon to make unilateral political con¬ 
cessions more dangerous and less reason^ than the 
unilateral military concession he is making as he pulls 
troops out of Vietnam. 


The argument in Paris centres on three main issues ■ 
the organisation of elections ; the withdrawal of “ foreign 
troops ” ; and the ultimate relation between North and 
South Vietnam. Both .sides agree in principle that the 
people of South Vietnam should be allowed to decide their 
political future through the ballot-box, although the com¬ 
munists are almost certainly not confident enough of their 
voting power—they would be unlikely to get more than 15 
or 20 per cent in an honest election—to put this into 
practice. The American plan would allow the National 
Liberation Front to field candidates and to take part in a 
joint electoral commission that would work with a team of 
international observers. After the polling a government 
would be formed that reflected the vote. Such a govern¬ 
ment could be a coalition including the NLF if that 
group in fact did weU enough. 

The communists attack this scheme as a ruse designed 
to keep President Thieu in office. They are not eager to 
test their popularity, or to expose their men in the course 
of campaigning. And they naturally suspect that President 
Thieu would play dirty if he were in office on the eve 
of the election. The NLF insists on a provisional coalition 
govertunent which would organise the election. It would 
probably back a “ third force ” politician like General 
Minh to head such a coalition. Certainly Saigon’s preseijt 
leaders could hope for no more than a very diminutive 


place in it. President Thieu and Marshal Ky would 
definitely be excluded, although Madame Binh has dropped 
a hint that some leaser men might be tolerated. 

The idea of an imposed coalition has attracted many 
of those outside Vietnam who have been wearied by the 
blood-letting. But there are very good reasons why it 
seems unworkable to those who wish to see a non-communist 
government survive in Saigon. President Thieu has 
managed to piece together a sturdier political apparatus 
than has been seen in South Vietnam in many years. 
But its weakness is that it is a very personal administration. 
Without President Thieu and the web of personal relation¬ 
ships he has woven around himself, whole sections of 
the government might simply fall apart—leaving the com¬ 
munists as the dominant force in the pre-election govern¬ 
ment, able to stage a sham election or to dispense with 
it altogether. And, anyway, it is inconceivable that the 
majority of the members of the present Saigon government, 
or the majority of the NLF, could stomach the idea of 
sitting side by side in a provisional junta. 

The question of foreign troops is even less negotiable. 
To begin with, the Americans and the North Vietnamese 
define “ foreign ” differently. For the communists Vietnam 
is one country and Hanoi’s regiments in South Vietnam 
arc fighting a civil war. They are still calling for the 
unconditional withdrawal of American forces and those 
of “ the other foreign countries of the American camp.” 
Mr Nixon, in contrast, talks about the withdrawal of 
“ all non-South Vietnamese troops ”— a formula that the 
communists will not digest unless they are obliged to. 
But the North Vietnamese have less reason than ever to 
think about Mr Nixon’s idea of balanced reductions now 
it is clear that the Americans are on the way out and 
that the President would be hard pressed to slow the pace. 

Then there is the communist hope for the reunification 
of the two halves of Vietnam. This is one of the things 
the war has always been about, and another reason why 
talk of coalition rings hollow. The communists who would 
serve in a coalition government in Saigon would not just 
be southern members of a southern party, the NLF. They 
would continue to march in step with Hanoi, backed 
by North Vietnamese regulars as well as the northern 
reinforcements who hold the Victcong together. 

The Paris conference is yet another graveyard of 
diplomacy. It is not a place where there can be free 
dealing between equals. It is the war on a different front. 
A deal can be arranged only when one side is ready to 
concede defeat on the battlefield, or when the Americans 
decide to wash their hands of Vietnam no matter what 
follows. As long as the Americans go on fighting, there 
is a chance that their gains on the battlefield and in the 
pacification programme could add up to a position that 
would make a settlement possible on Mr Nixon’s terms. 
It would be a settlement short of devastating military 
victory, a settlement that would try to bring the losers 
back into the fold. That kind of settlement is not possible 
yet. The communists have steeled themselves for a long 
war, and are counting on the belief that their nerve will 
be the last to break. Many people have come to feel, 
in a very human way, and without considering the political 
consequences, that the only important thing is to stop the 
war. That kind of thinking always plays into the bands of 
those who are best at sitting on their scruples. 



The way back is hard 
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General Franco's attempt to bring Spain back into something like the 
modern world has run into trouble 


General Franco has now outlasted Dr Salazar. After 
31 years in power and at the fairly ripe age of 77, Spain’s 
head of state has for a long time been visibly grappling with 
the problem of letting himself down gently. Prince Juan 
Carlos has been his designated political heir, at least in 
form, for a full year. Admiral Carrero Blanco, as vice- 
president, has taken an increasingly strong hand in the 
government’s affairs. That government, in last October’s 
shake-up, was largely entrusted to the new men who 
are associated with technocracy and Opus Dei, men whose 
apparent aim was to case Spain out of its old ways and its old 
isolation. The Falange blueshirts followed the Carlists into 
angry impotence. Sr Castiella and his Gibraltarian obsessicm 
vanished simultaneously ; a new foreign minster went 
looking for new friends in ail directions ; and those 
Spaniards who would like their country to be both more 
democratic and more European felt able to argue force¬ 
fully that it must achieve the first objective in order to 
.secure the second. 

The past few weeks, however, have shown how far Spain 
IS from a quiet transition. The latter half of July saw the 
most ominous outburst of industnal discontent the country 
has known for many years. At the same time the new piost- 
October government got another body blow in the series 
It has suffered since the Matesa scandal first came to light 
last year. The supreme court announced the indictment of 
two former ministers over the Matesa business, and made 
known that it would shortly complete its mvestigation of 
the conduct of other ministers who are still in office. One 
member of the present government who appears to be 
involved in the investigation is Sr Gregorio Lopez Bravo, 
the foreign minister, who has also had to settle for a trade 
agreement with the European community that falls sadly 
short of Spain’s goal of full association. 

The government is under fire from many directions, not 
least from the resentful Falangists, one group of whom has 
even issued an appeal to army officers to come out in open 
opposition to present policies. Dissent has even been heard 
m the docile and still mainly hand-picked Cortes. The 
social democratic and Christian opposition groupis, 
encouraged by their success three months ago m contriving 
to present their case to the visiting German foreign minister, 
had another go when Mr William Rogers, the American 
Secretary of State, came to Madrid at the end of May. 
This time the 120 signatories of a petition to Mr Rogers 
were arrested, browbeaten, and fined ; but their point was 
effectively made. The torch was carried on by liberals 
among the lawyers, who in June staged a boycott of the 
special courts for political offenders and induced their 
profession’s national congress to call for the abolition of 
these courts and for a general political amnesty. Early in 
July the Spanish bishops, assetpbled in congress, publicly 
appealed to the government to carry out wide-ranging 
reforms and to grant freedom of assembly and association, 
including the formation of genuinely free trade unions. 

On July 21 St came the shock of the worst labour conflict 


since the civil war. In Granada, where 12,000 construction 
workers were striking for higher pay, the police opened fire 
on demonstrators. Three people were killed and 88 
wounded. The strike was originally part of a wider 
movement, which had already led to clashes in the streets 
of Madrid and Seville. The news of the Granada shooting, 
though heavily censored, precipitated a remarkably quick 
granting of a wage increase to the Madrid construction 
workers, and the Granada strikers themselves went back to 
work a week later after winning the very unusual con¬ 
cession of full pay for the whole period of the strike. But 
a wave of sympathetic action across the country followed 
the shooting ; the Siemens and Pirelli factories in Barcelona 
were among those in which work was stopped. 

It is clear that the events in Granada influenced the 
decision by the 3,800 Madrid underground railway workers, 
who were already using go-slow tactics to back their pay 
claims, to take strike action on July 29th. The shutting 
down of the transport system used by about half of the 
capital’s 3 million inhabitants had dramatic effects. 
An emergency meeting of the cabinet, with General Franco 
him.self presiding, was held before the morning was out. It 
produced a communique which referred to the strike’s 
“ grave repercussions ” on the life of Madrid, and a stem 
ultimatum to the strikers: if they did not resume work at 
once, they would all, from 6 a.m. the next morning, be 
“ mobilised ” into military service—and would then be 
subject to the penalties imposed by the military courts for 
disobedience to orders. Even this threat did not 
immediately cow the strikers About half of them 
assembled at the central workshops, which were promptly 
surrounded by the police, and only in the early hours of 
July 30th was the strike ended after they had been 
promised that there would be no reprisals and that their 
wage demands would be considered without further delay 

Time was when General Franco, buttressed by the 
church, the army, the businessmen, the Falange and other 
diverse elements with an interest in preserving the status 
quo, could calmly dismiss symptoms of unrest among the 
industrial workers. But the coalition of ruling groups is 
now in obvious disarray, and the rumblings from below are 
growing louder. The new men in government have held 
out to Spain the vision of a modernised and more 
“ European ” economy, and the ordinary Spaniard is res¬ 
ponding with increasingly pressing demands for things 
like free speech, trade unions, and a decent standard of 
living. General Franco himself escaped from the uproar in 
Madrid this week to take his usual summer holiday in the 
cooler hills , but the pace of events seems to be quickening-, 
and the luckless ministers whom he has left behind to handle 
things look like having a thoroughly uncomfortable 
summer. The prospect is of even worse things to follow 
when the tourist season ends, the students reassemble, and 
the failure of the remedies adopted for Spain’s balance of 
payments difficulties becomes apparent. 
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Naked and uncensored 

The Attorney-General was right not to drag Oh ! Calcutta I through the 
courts. The Government should get on with censoring some antique 
criminal laws instead 


The Attorney-General’s decision not to follow up coniplauiLs 
against the sex revue Oh ' Calcutta '—-which Mi Kenneth 
Tynan has brought to London fmm Ni’w York—by insti¬ 
tuting proceedings was absolutely right The 1968 Theatres 
Act has passed its second crucial test. (Its first success came 
with the award of substantial damages to Mr Edward 
Prchal, the pilot of the plane 111 which General Sikorski 
was killed, for libel as a result of the pnxluction of Mr Rolf 
Hochhuth’s play Soldiers.) But a number of people feel, 
with Mr Frank Smith, of the Greater London Goiincil, that 
the revue is “ a shame to I>ondon.” The best advice foi 
them is to see the revue for what it is: a trivial thing 
worthy of very little notin’ Yet theii feelings cannot 
simply be bmshed aside. It is true that, of all forms of 
censorshtp, that of the theatie is piobablv the le.ist 
important in Britain today. Even so, there is .1 genuine 
confusion about and among the laws governing publir 
morality which has been brought out by thi- flutti’nngs in 
the moralists’ dovecote 

The obscenity laws do not luiil .should not exist to 
protect Biitain’s, 01 London’.s, reputation Gouncilloi Smith 
may believe that Oh ' Calcutta ' is giving London a batl 
name, but hi- cannot i-xfx’ct the state to act like an 
old-fashioned university and prohibit anything likely to 
bring the capital “ into disrepute.” There is a hi-ttcr 
criticism to be made of the existing laws, and that is of 
their inconsistency luid incoherence 

The incoherence of the laws governing obscenity in 
books, the theatre and exhibitions is generally accepted 
Last year an Arts Council w'orking party demanded their 
abolition. What Sir Peter Rawhn.sori had to decide alxriit 
Oh ' Calcutta for example, was whcthci it ls likely to 
deprave or corrupt. He took the right decision, that this 
bundle of weak sketches, sprinkled with four-letter words, 
chock-full of .sex play (aneJ .some very gcxrd dancing and 
singing) and perfoinied partly in the- nude, certainly is not 
But It undoubtedly goes farther than any previous public 
performance When the 1968 aet was passed, theatneal 
producers had been kept in far more of a straitjacket than 
film prcxlucers or writers had been. Oh ' Calcutta ' is 
<m exhibitionist bid to catch up and civertake the others 
The quc’stion is not how much farther the theatre will 
be permttted to go next Hypotheses about the future 
state of public opinion are singularly fruitless. It is 
w'hether the laws governing obscenity actually mean any¬ 
thing at all 

The first difficulty is that it is fiendcshly hard to decide 
just what IS actually meant in this context by depravity 
and corruption. Lord Justice .Salmon, the appeal judge 
in the “ Last Exit to Brcxiklyn ” case, said at a later date- 
that “ the jury must set the standards of what is acceptable 
... in the age in which we live.” The Arts Council 
working party last year sought to argue that, on the 
contrary, depravity and corruption arc timeless. The work¬ 
ing party was wrong, the judge right—or at least partly 
right. For the jury has a worse job yet, which i.s fo 


decide whether what is unacceptable is actually encouiagcd. 
There is a perfectly genuine general belief that this docs 
occur—for example, that dirty books act as aphrodisiacs 
or that violence on television has a desensitising effect. 
A change in “ what ls unacceptable ” has led to a further 
distinction between si’x and violence, bi’cause most people 
like the first and dislike the .second, but it is not so wid<’ as 
all that ; few people want to encourage rape or prostitution 
The leal problem is to show any sort of direct connection in 
any remotely controvcnnal case. 

What this means is that there is a growing acceptance 
that these laws aie invoked only in extremity—though they 
are still used very frequently to confi-scate pornographic 
literature at the pirts. But then’ are other laws governing 
similar i.ssues of public morality which are invoked far 
moie frequently. The idea that the laws governing more 
public obscenities sliould lx* rather more .strict i.s |ustified 
by the belief that no one should be forced to see what 
disgusts them if this can be avoided. But does this theory 
work •’ Censorship is ccrtainlv nioie important when 
what It IS tiying to prevent would obtrude upon peojile’s 
notice or intrude into their private lives. Theatre censorshiji 
IS probably the least important kind lx*cau.si’ pc’ople go 
to th«’ thi’atre much less by chance than they switch on 
the television, pick up a paperbac k at a station bookstall 
or go to the cinema, and because’ it is easiest of all to 
keep children out of theatres 

But part of the criminal law is now .si’nou.sly out of 
joint with that governing the arts. The distinction has 
l>een taken too far. A middle-aged busine.ssman mav find 
his career blighted by a pro.secution for indecent expo.sure 
while an actor mav advance his by dancing in the nude. 
Anyone may find himself in a magistrate’s court for using 
language wliith is as common as dirt in Oh ' Calcutta ' 
The moral is not, pace Councillor .Smith, that the 
olxscene, publications at I.s and the theatres act .should be 
invoked more frecjui’ntly or be strengthened. It is that 
the rest of the laws governing ob.scenily are badly in 
need of ri*form. There’ is perhaps no mori’ out-of-date, 
all-too-frequently invoked piece of legislation than the 1824 
Vagrancy Act. But not everyone ls happy that the .state’s 
day as custos morum is drawing to a close Public opinion 
IS as confused as the law. In a .sense the state’s job 
never will be over, m that law, however slowly, comes 
in the end to reflect the permissivene.ss or piiritanism of 
society. The general reform of the laws governing obscenity 
should not be accompanied by the. abolition of all censor¬ 
ship of obscenity in the arts Nor has anyone come up with 
any better definition than that enshrined in the principal 
act, incoherent, elastic, virtuall> meaningless as it ls. The 
lesson, which Sir Peter Rawlinson has fortunately grasped, 
is that no prosecution should ever be brought if there is 
the least doubt that it will succeed. This is more than 
likely to bring these laws into contempt. But they can 
struggle on as .some sort of general, inexplicable deterrent, 
for the future, just tho same. 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTl'cngineers. leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the worldworks in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plaA SNAM PROGETTI's men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large protects ^tjs giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25,000 ki'^®*®ts of gas and oil pipelines, 

in hundreds of I'nlrig and petrochemical plants and in 180 kilometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PROGE''* ® reservoir of men and brains serving the times 


SNHM PROOEITI 


ENI GfOup 30007 San Oonato U.lanvar Italy 
(NGiNEEniNC AND SUPPLY OF REFINCPtfS 
PETAOCHEMtCAi ANO NUCLEAR PLANTS 

OIL ANO Qas pipelines consulting 

TECMNICAL AMO SCIENTIFIC NSSSARCH 
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Ibday^ cx)ti:q)Osite materials 
-the 1^ to tcnnonow^ ideas 


Composite materials arc a major 
growth industry An industry that 
IS based simply on the 
fact that natural materials 
do not by themselves have 
all the qualities that 
modern technology 
and industry need 
This IS where the 


The giant VTOL skeleton 

hor carrying vast quantities of 
goods last on huropean hauls we 


science and technology of 
composite materials come in - 
and Turner & Ncwall 

At T&N we spend about 
jC2,ooo,ooo a year on the research and 
development of new and improved 
composites - solid materials rein¬ 
forced with fibres And we look 
ahead to see how society will shape 
and what part these new materials 
will play in building, the motor 
industry, plastics and engineering 
We call this IMACINFIiRINC'.- 
forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities 

Only those companies that have 
the ability to detect change 
understand its trend audits 
consequences realise its 
opportunities will stay in the lead 
Below wc illustrate what wcmcan 
by IMACJINKERING, ideas that 
the T&N group of 27 industrial 
companies could, help bnng to 
actuality - using many composite 
materials now being produced and 
marketed by T&N. 

The all-seasons sports park 
For the spare-time sportsmen 
there could be a sports park area 
several times the si/e of Wembley 
Stadium, completely covered fot 
use all the year round 



visualise a vertical take-off jumbo 
jet that would be no more than an 
airfiame with a ilelachablc body 

I he bod\ Itself would be a massive 
lieight comamer holding dozens 
of smaller containers '1 he aircraft 
would deliver its both container 
and have aiiothei luted to 
It tor the return liight 

The aircraft would be literally 
glued togethei b\ adhesives 
'1 &N already has experience 111 
producing aircraft adhesives and 
mutenais toi rockets 

The motorway super-urbs 

O 



We call It a motorway super-urb. 
liach super-urb would be a 
separate self-contained commumty 
with shops, schools, cinemas, places 
to meet and sti on 

Already I &N produce the 
i omposite building materials for such 
a project In fact, they account for a 
third of 1 &N’s turnover 

New ideas—new markets 
It is ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others fot 
composite materials Ivxistmg 
markets alieady include building, 
transport, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and tlie aerospace industry 

Our greatest asset 

The entire success and expansion 
til tile T&N group m the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right quality at every level That 
is why at 1 &N vve put such 
impoitance on training and 
management development 
tiradiiaics w ho join 1 &N undergo 
a-’hoiough, prolcssional training, 
imliiding for most ol them a year at 
bu-yness sdiool By then they are top 
mantgement material 

I’ om iliese young managers will 
come oni company directors 
Many w ill be under 35 



This gigantic centre 
would be under a translucent 
dome that has moveable roof segments 
that slide open and shut automatieally 
The dome could be roofed in T&N 
glass fibre reinforced plastic sheeting 


The ItK. population will be 4 
millions larger al the end of ih- decade 
L'rban areas must be 
re-thought Resc'arch 

studies show 
that skyscraper 
buildings arc nut the 
best answer That we can 
still live in low-rise 
housing with plenty 
of open country - if we plan 
At 'I'&N wc visualise an entirely 
different suburb one that is out of 
town and off a motorway 


T&N ,-ncans growth 

I &N s an iniematiunal group of 
27 ludusital companies that work 
together 'Ihc group’s assets arc £103 
million vvit\ sales at £113 million 
annually It.'mploys sonte 40,000 
people ihrotyhviut the world I'he 
group IS divcteifying more and more 
as it expands k iniei national 
markets, vviih |rofiis to match. 

II you wouk like information on 
r&N companievand 
what they do, plojsc 
write to 'I'urner it 
Newall Ltd, 77-79 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M2 2lk 



XUniVER. ^ INEWAEL EXO make ideas work in composite materials 
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BRITAIN 


The wheel's kick and the wind's 
song and the white sail's 
shaking 


Some of them, of course, could not 
relax Mr Robert Carr hjid to be seen 
to be talking toughly to the nationalised 
industries about prices and wages (see 
page ",5), which he duly did on 'I'hurs- 
da\ Being a likable man he was not 
loo luipoissibly tough, but after the dock 
settlement he had tti give the impres¬ 
sion of making the right noises. Mr Bar¬ 
ber, naturally, had to go on boning up 
about the Treasury Mr Maudling haul to 
worry aluvut Northern Ireland. 

I'he Prime Minister himself was at 
Cowes, winning the odd pot (he is a 
wmnei, that is established) and think¬ 
ing ({ trading up in the international 
\acht game On 'I'hursdav he did a very 
forwatd-lixiking, European thing open¬ 
ing the world cycling championships at 
Leicestei This is the new Conservatism. 
As August 12th approached no I'ory 
publicist had any qualms : it would be 
a quaint party figure who actually got 



Government to sterboerd 


himself f^otographed in pkis-fours this 
year 

Mr Heath leaves no doubt that he 
enjoys being at No. lO he looks fit 
and well and relaxed. He is moving good 
people into the cabinet office Just how 
the Heath style settles down is still any¬ 
one’s guess. It will be outwardly unflap¬ 
pable that bit of Mr Macmillan has 
licen studied It will be remorselessly 
efficient wherever the Prime Ministei's 
own interest is engaged . that is in the 
Heath record. It wiH be just a little 
imposing . to have a prime minister who 
IS actually keen to spend an evening at 
Covent Garden is rather new. 

But how will it all jell ^ Mr Heath is 
certainly going to carry out his election 
programme come hell or high water 
He still has only a strained public 
charm, although he gets all the respect 
given to a winner. It is remarkable how, 
in the golf clubs and the cocktail bars, 
the knocking of Ted Heath has stopped 
entirely. Now that there are no inner 
doubts, the party may even let him 
away from Blackpool in October with 
a shorter standing ovation (say, under 
five minutes) than it has felt obliged to 
mount in the past. 

The Government’s chief managers are 
feeling comfortable about their parlia¬ 
mentary performance, despite the loss 
of Iain Macleod and Sir Alec’s little 
difficulty over South Africa If the 
liberal papers and the teachers like to 
knock Mrs Thatcher for withdrawmg 
10/65 putting out 10/70, that is 
just too bad foi them ■ it ts not how 
Mrs Thatcher is regarded in the party. 
There will be a Blackpool ovation, too, 
for Mr Peter Walker. He hau abolished 
the Land Commission and the better- 
m«tt levy. Well, he’s bringing in a bill 
to do that, anyway. Another Tory pledge 
redeemed. And on Thursday came the 
news that ought to gladden the heart 
of any reasonable stalwart of the Argylls. 


For the Leader of the Opposition, of 
course, it has been a busy time, too, 
what with his literary career to pursue 
(£100,000 due from Times new'spapeis), 
reading the more instant memoirs 
that Mr Joe Haine.s writes foi the 
papers and compiling the di.ssolutiuii 
honours list. The eight peerages are all 
as justified as most such elevations are— 
and that is nearly all that needs to be 
■sa'id Mr George Brown’s departure from 
serious politics is inevitable but regret¬ 
table. Mr Wilson has given his first press 
secretary a knighthood and his political 
setretary, Mrs Marcia Williams, a CBFi 
It really does seem to lie the end of an 
era. 

Communists 

Fifty years on 


Fifty years ago last weekend, the British 
Communist party was founded, prin¬ 
cipally by the Marxist British ^cialist 
party, in the Cannon Street Hotel in 
laindon With an understandable fond¬ 
ness for that month, the party is delay-ing 
Its anniversary celeilirations until 
October. It is to combine these with an 
anniversary drive to recruit 1,000 new 
members. This is hardly a very ambi¬ 
tious figure ; but then the party's 
progress over the past 50 years has 
been modest in the extreme. 

The British Communist party has 
never achieved more than 0.4 per cent 
of the total vote in a Bnti^ 
general election. This June it scraped 
up only o I per cent, or 38,431 votes. 
All 58 candidates lost their deposits, 
at a total cost to the party of £8,700. 
There have been only three Communist 
MPs (<Mie other party member was 
elected as a Labour MP in 1922, before 
the Labour party’s rules against mem¬ 
bers of the Communist party bectmiing 
Labour candidates, or even individual 
members of the Labour p&tty, came into 
force) of whom Mr Willie Gallacher, 
elected for West Fife in 1935 and again 
in 1945, is the most famous. The party 
put up too candidates for the 1930 
election ; during the nadir of its 
fortunes in the mid-19508—unsurpris¬ 
ingly, membership dechned sharply after 




1956—the number of candidates declined 
to under a couple of dozen. The party 
believes that it has neglected the elec¬ 
toral system to its cost ; for the last two 
elections it has put up enough candidates 
to buy itself five mrnutes of television 
time on the national networks, and 
snippets of publicity on regional news 
programmes, partacuflarly in Scotland 
and Wales. With his five-minute party 
political and his party manifesto the 
present party secretary, Mr John Gollan, 
got more publicity m those three weeks 
than in the previous four and a half 
years—not foigetting the party’s mcanent 
in the headhnes when it came out against 
the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

But party membership is tiny. The 
party claims a total membership of 
30,000 people to whom cards arc 
actually issued. The totals are less 
mterestmg than the admission that it 
still has not recovered to the level it 
achieved in the mid-19405, when after the 
German invasion of Russia, the party was 
able to drop its unpopular anti-war line 
and gam rather more support The party 
does rather better in local than national 
elections (it could hardly do worse) But 
the new student left tends to steer clear 
of party membership ; Che divisions in 
the communist world are multiplied in 
the divisions among student marxists. 
The party’s only arguable point of 
influence is in the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress There card-carrying members do 
exist m certain numbers, but they are 
powerful because of the unions they 
lead and not because of the party they 
belong to. The British Communist party 
cannot claim to provide the extreme 
left in Britain witli any sort of power 
base And despite repeated appkcations 
(the last in 1946) it has never succeeded 
in affiliating ,tself to the Labour party. 



Gollan: not much to calabrata 



Rehousing residents isn't child's pley 


All it has IS a newspaper, a core of com¬ 
mitted members, and the prospect of 
enduring for another 50 years 


Where blight 
comes in the 
window _ 

The agitation over Acklam Road, North 
Kensington, so cruelly blighted by a new 
elevated motorway some 30 feet 
away from Jjcdroom windows, ended 
this week m a victory for the residents. 
The Greater London Council' agreed to 
rehouse them at once, in advance of an 
earlier undertaking to buy up the 
affected houses. Thousands of other 
families whose li'ves have been made 
unbearable by roadbuilding must envy 
the effectiveness of this particular com- 
mumty orga'nisation {run by the sea¬ 
soned professional protester, Mr George 
Clark) which knew how to pull the stops 
out. This also illustrates the perpetual 
problem of where to draw the line , 
people just outside the OLC’s help are 
still agitating. 

The houses were mainly slums any¬ 
way, and the GLC of course insists this 
is no precedent. But it does mean that, 
pending the now urgent review of the 
law on blight, kx:al authorities will be 
under more pressure to use their powers 
under section 28 of the 1968 Toovn and 
Country Planning Act to acquire pro¬ 
perty on the edge of motorways, although 
there is no leg^ obligation to buy more 
than the land heeded for the road itself. 


The GLC has already expressed itself 
more willing than most other councils to 
take such action in pnnciple, and the 
cost implications played their part in 
the postponement of the main rmgway 
programme. But any adequate extension 
of the law on compensation for blight 
will be costly too, possibly to the extent 
of pricing many urban motorways and 
other projects out of court. 

It IS over t'wo years since an inter¬ 
departmental working party started to 
study how the law might be changed, 
and although this is one of the trickiest 
su')>jects of all to legislate on, it is depres¬ 
sing that there is so little sign yet of 
even draft proposals The Conservatives, 
when in opposition, conceived the idea 
of “ certificates of minimum value ” to 
maintain the selling price of houses 
which might sooner or later come under 
a compulsory purchase order. This is a 
good idea which, however, only tackles 
part of the problem. In any case tenants 
of affected property in areas where there 
is a housing shortage have no adequate 
remedy ; their only hope is to be 
rehou^ by the coundll. Roadbuilding 
will make ever bi^er demands on what 
IS still a shnnking housing output. 

Housing _ 

Not enough 
improvement 

Thiis year is ISkdy to be even worse than 
last fOT ihousebuildiing, counted lin terms 
of finished houses. Next 'year could be 
worse still. Ai'though by early summer 



The sky is our home. The earth our winding path. 
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At this very moment you could be enjoying a 
tiny cup of warmed rf-aAre somewhere over the Orient. 
Europ)e. America. The Middle East. Even Russia. You see, 
we take the gracious hospitality of Japan with us 
wherever we fly. It^s something you can count on 
in this rapidly changing world. 



The next time you plan an international trip, ask your travel agent about JAL We tly to 24 countries 3b cities 




BPS concern for pioneering isn't confined to Alaska, wheri?^ 
discovery has now proved to be one of the largest oil-fields in the vwodf^: 

Or taking on the American oil giants in their own home market. . - 

They're equally adventurous when it comes to pumping the petrol into 
You'll find the Blender Pump on most BP forecourts these days- 
the pump that broke the ice A range of octanes to suit most cars on the road 
from one and the same pump 

So you're not buying a more expensive petrol than you need. 

It's all part of the pioneering spirit that brought BP success in Alaska. 

The same drive and determination that BP men had on 
the frozen Arctic slopes.Only for BP it doesn’t stop in Alaska. ^ 


BP do things Alaska style 
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All companies 
have tiieir ups and downs 


BEA have them every ninety seconds. 


We make our living out of ups and downs In fact, 
BEA aircraft are taking off or landing every ninety 
seconds More often than any other airline in Europe 
We thought this pretty impressive, so we asked some 
of our passengers what they thought 

"So that's why your flights are so frequent" ex¬ 
claimed a Lady Colonel from Tel Aviv And went on to 
tell us how impressed she's always been with our 
Eastern Mediterranean service A bearded flautist en 


route to Salzburg now knows why our pilots are so 
experienced An English peer said "No wonder I've 
always had such good connections!" And a Finnish au 
pair just said "Cosh'" in a very good English accent 
Soon somewhere in Europe BEA aircraft will be 
taking off and landing once 
every minute So prepare 
yourself to be even 
more impressed _ , . . _ 

No.1 in Europe 
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house starts in Britain, especially by 
private builders, began to perk up a bit 
(seasonally adjusted, private starts 
showed a 28.5 per cent improvement lin 
the second quarter compared with the 
first) It IS too soon to say wihether thiis 
IS boing sustained, and it may tie too late 
to have much effect on next year's 
completions In (he first half of iqyo the 
total number of houses liegun was still 14 
per cent lower, at 153,440, than in the 
first half of 1969. 

To make things look a bit better, (he 
statistics have been issued along wiith 
those for house improvements. As it is 
now almost a year Since a new act came 
into force offering greater inducements to 
bring <»]d houses up to standard, a con- 
"ideiable unt reuse was to lie expected 
It IS more realistic to compare the figures 
for iqyo with those for iq68, since 
applications fell off in iqfiq before the 
introduction of better grants. The 80,400 
grants approsed 'in the first half of iqyo 
compare quite favourably with 65,500 
■in the same period of iq68, lyu't it ns stlill 
nothing like the rate which the last 
gfiveniincnt intended and this one 'hopes 
to achieve More disappomtmgK, m the 
whole of England and Wales only bh 
general iinprosement areas have so fai 
heen declared undei the act, wh'K h gives 
power to local authorities to tiva't a 
neighhomhooil as a whole for puiposes 
of niipioMiig houses and environiiien't 
togethei But tins mas lie the fault of 
the law. which allows a maxmiuin of 
oiiK Eioo :i house for enviionmental 
improvements 

Tourists 

Where have all the 
students gone ? 

I'he residents of West'immler are 
spending a quieter if somewhat duller 
su'iiiinet this year ui>w that (he camping 
students who attracted their horrihed 
attention last sear have lieen banished 
from (ireen Park At night'the gate.s are 
firrnlv locked and barred agaiinst student 
campers and although it us still piossiblc 
to sneak under the railings along (lon- 
sCitu'tion Hill, few trs' Rather than 
spend a night )ostled bs polure in Ciieen 
Park the dcternnned few, and the lost 
souls who arrive in London too kite in 
the es’ening to find a bed, has’e .set up 
canjp a few sards down the load m St 
Jame.s's Park, which is permanently 
open There they he nn neat, efficient- 
looking and iinnocent-'looking 'Colonies 
watched over bs’ (wo park attendants, a 
.guaid dog and the occasional patrolling 
policem.m, all of wht>m prefer to let 
sleeping students he unless there arc 


The police let these sleeping students he 

dlistuthances or complaints. 

So fur there has 'been no repeat of 
las't year's public outcry The stricter 
s'lgilance of (he authorities may have 
satisfied the most outraged feelings, hut 
it us [jerhaps sigmfkunt that St James’s 
IS surrounded almost entiielv by offices 
whereas ('irecn Park is overirsoked by 
exyrensive hotels and royal palaces 
N'eserthcless after the fiolus m (ireen 
Park la.st year the Ministrs of Puhlu 
Buildings and \Noiks is keeping an eagle 
ese on St James’s and there are alreads 
mutterings that baincrs may lie put up 
'1 licic aie sporadic open an paities in 
central London, hut these arc under 
tight control 'i he police dispersed one 
hi mine gatheimg in Hsde Patk at 
(losing time on Wednesdas night, al¬ 
though thes weie iiioie lenient last 
month when thes .illowed .1 large num¬ 
ber of people to camp out hefoie one of 
the Hyde Park fiop concerts 

There is little doubt that those vs ho aie 
determined to spend a free night m 
London can* do so without too much 
difficulty But for (hose w'ho geiiuinel\ 
want 'f)cds there aie enough to go round 
Both the London Tourist lioard and (he 
National Union of Students, the two 
iiiain iriforniation ccnties foi students, 
maintain '(hat 'there is no need few anyone 
to .sleep out. The Ixmdon Tourist Boaid 
has o[3ened up a spec lal tnire.m for 
students this year and has 20,000 beds 
on its h(X)ks 'in the Bs-'pys price bracket 
alone Although the majoiiU of these 
are Ixioked inclepcndciitk nn adsance, 
particularly those in youth hostels, there 
IS .strll enough acconwiiodation for the 
500 students who arrive alt lihe bureau 
each day at (he height of dlie season 
If anytliing there appears to be a 
surplus of cheap acconiimodaDion tins 
year. As a result of 'the puhlncity given 


to the antic.s of students nn Orcen Park 
last year schcxils have offered accbmiiio- 
dat.on during the 'ho'liidav.s and l.iige 
nuni'hers of people offered to put up 
students in tlieir own houses Not all 
the vacancies have been taken up, much 
to (lie disappointment of eagei house¬ 
holders, some of whom may have hoped 
to make .some tpuck pocket nionev during 
the tourist season 

One ol the gieatest renia.iiing 
jrici'hlenis is t\i:iig up the students with 
the accoiiiniodatiori 1 Ins is rcalK an 
adiinmstiative headache I he students 
who do find their was t.) the London 
I’ourisl Bo.iid hiiicau arc looked after 
w.th gieat speed, efficnency and patiicnce, 
hut nianv of (hem may make niiiiierous 
fIUtles^ telephone calls to hostcis and 
guest houses and tramp the streets for 
hours Irefoie thes find their way to dlie 
centre in Regent’^ Park, and some of 
the unlucky ones mas not heai a'lrout it 
until thes’ are iiiovecl cm hv the police or 
park attendants at night And students, 
like alls othci touiists, want to stas as 
( lose to the centre of London as possible 
But much of the cheap accommodation 
IS on the mitskiits of the cits and students 
m.is not he parMcularls enthusiast.c 
about tramping out to Kilhurn or 
tineklesvood eveiy night 

Stiidenls, however, are hasicallv a 
harefy breed and not tiM> conce-rned by 
the mcons’emences thes mas have to 
suffei, hut touiists looking foi iiiiddle- 
l>riecl accommodation are a rnore 
delicate .s[)eicies Thes’ aie usually older 
and more particmlai about then silr- 
roundings Trying to find a '■■ingle room 
foi under £3 in the centre c>f London 
for an anxious middle-aged toiiiisi can 
jrros'c much more of a nightmaie than 
Its mg to pcisuade students to sleep >n 
hard floors m crowded rooms. 
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IfyouVe interested 


in investment, 

ith our business... three ways. 

1. ROYWESr BANKING CORPORATION LTD. 

Attractive rates for term deposits in 
Bahamian and U S. Dollars and in Sterling. 

Capital for development throughout 
the world. Tel 2-1931 

2. TRUST CORPORATION OF BAHAMAS LIMITED 

More than 30 years' experience as 
Estate Administrators, Trustees. 

Investment Advisors, and Manager for 
Individuals and Companies Tel 2-1411 

1 FINANCE CORPORATION OF THE BAHAMAS LTD. 

The oldest and strongest Bahamian Savings 
and loan association. Tel. 2-1411, 2-1931. 


RotWest 


Affiliates 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
National Westminster Bank Limited. 

Morgan Grenfell & Company Limited. 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Morgan Guaranty International Finance Corporation 

ROYWEST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Inquiries to Dept FT, P.O. Box 4689, Nassau or visit us 
at 50 FrcMierick Streat. Nassau Arrd m Freeport Churchill 
Building. P O Box F29. Freeport, Grarrd Bahama. 
























THE WORLD 


International Report 


Out of one tunnel and 


the Soviet T-’nion to abstain from altennc; 
the riiil'itarv status quo bv puttinp Sam 
anti-aircraft missiles or other new mstal- 


into another 


lations in an agreed /one west of the 
Suez canal Israel has agreed to a similar 
•standstill on the nanal's east bank 'I'liis 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Mrs Meir emerged smoothly from a 
cabinet split this week as stixing and as 
[x>pu'lar as ever. And for the first tune un 
Israel's history a cabinet split was a noti- 
c nsis , the walkout of Cla'hal, with its 
27 seats in the Knesset, still leaves the 
gosenmient with a coiiif.irtable majonts 
In the no-conhdentc motion raised 1>> 
the tiny right-wing Free (leiitre p.irty 
the gowiiiment ixniiped to safets, 
caiiMiig the two Haolaiii Ila/c nicnibers 
of parliament and one Sneh soimiiumst 
with It Iwo members of tbe .National 
Keligious pait\, a niember of the coa'l':- 
tion. .ibstained in a near-rebellion 
'I his IS the parliaiiientai-v line-iij) 
backing Mis Men's goveinment 111 its 
dec'ision to go into peaie talks It is 
unlikeK to change much for the worse, 
although parts losallies on IxHli sides 
of the ciuestion niav coiKxle at the 
edges if Mi Jailing s mission gets the 
negotiations down to hi ass tacks 
tiahal split moieoi less down the middle 
befoie It decided to lease the cabinet If 
Its leader, Mi Begin, attempts to cairv 
his opposition to the negotiations to an 
extreme he could find himself iiiaiching 
foiwaid without the luilder l.iberals, one 
of (lalial's coiiqxment jiarts. Some of the 
soungei members of Ilerut, the othci 
part of (lahal, are also nioie mcxler.ite 
than their fiie-eating elders On the 
othei hand the National Religious 
party, w'lth ten seats in parliament, has 
doveish leaders and some hcrtclv 
national'ist young members —as its split 
vote in the Knesset showed 

The I.alibui gn>up too has some 
members who are willing to fight for the 
stixmg emotional attachments to the 
historical land of Israel which cverv 
Israeli feels Ceitainlv Mrs Meir and 
her iinnisteis wiH feel wistful aliout 
leturning such palaces as Hebron— 
Ahiaham's city—to .Arab rule The i.ssiie 
in Smai, unlike that of the West Bank, 
is a straight '.strategic one, even for Mr 
Begin , but most of .t is considered by 
the government to be experidatvle in 


exc hange for peace, and not an inch 
without 'it 

Peace is not the iiiaxiiiiuin demand, 
but an ultimatum When Mis Meir 
declared 111 fhe Knesset cm Tuesday that 
not a single solcliet w'ould be withdrawn 
until a coiitiactual and binding peace 
was achieved she and the ci)unti\ weie 
closciv in tune If she ran a national 
leferenduin today she could be sure of 
getting 70 per cent of l-siaelis to supjwirt 
iier ac'cejitance of tbe .Ameiican initia¬ 
tive Tlie nationalicst slogans of Mr 
Begin and his followers, by contrast, 
giate on the cars of all but the minontv 
weaned on the /.lonist ideas of before 
iri48 and the mo.stlv rehgious-nimdeil 
believers m the Promised Land 

Mis Men's spec‘i h on 'I uesda\ 
revealed fiesh evidence of an American- 
Russiaii deal, an impressive list of 
.American assurances, and a haulcoie 
tougline.ss The fact that the orthodox 
IsTaeSi communist parts, Kakach, .mil a 
West Bank cominun.st groiqi came out 
in support of the peace initiatise tins 
week Is one more mdiiation that Ruxs..! 
has lealiv entered into an arrangement 
with the United States Moreos'cr, Mis 
Meir'tevealed that the American ceasc- 
tiie pixrposa'l, to which Prc.sidcnt N'asser 
has consented, commits lioth Egypt and 



Begin won't risk it 


undertaking, which was made possible b\ 
the .American spelling out of the cease¬ 
fire idea, IS ovei and alxive the mutual 
one to desist from mrlitarv action on 
land and in the air beyond the ceasefire 
lines on the Egyptian front 

As for the .American assurances, Mrs 
Meir described these as <im[X)rtaiit clari¬ 
fications on subjec ts of vital importance— 
both the stic'ngtlieiimg of Lsiael's 
defence, and tbe lecogiiitioii of the 
justice of Its fiindament.ll position She 
sa.d that Isiael had not been asked b\ 
the .Americans for, 01 agreed to, an\ terri- 
tonial commitments .As a clmcber, Mrs 
Meir said that Isiael has even leascui to 
assuiiic that it will not lind itself weakei 
if the .Arahs resume the fighting 

.Although Israel ha.s abandoned its 
refusal to .sas the word “ retreat," and 
stopjied harping on xbiect negotiations 
and nothing but diiect ones, nobcxls 
should count on its hargaming awa\ the 
ocViijiied teriitorics for anything less than 
(leacr .No goveriiiiient wxnilcl .sunive 
such a decision To make suie that this 
never happens the Israeli.s spelled out 
the points on which the\ will stand finii 
in the detailed lejiK the\ delivered to 
Washington on T uesclas 

I'he discussions to take [dace under the 
ausjHces of Mi Jarring must he based 
oil the [larties' w-illiiigncss to carrx out 
the i()(>7 .Seruntv ('.ouncil resolution— 
and, Israel adds, to accejit a contract 
of [iracc hmdmg upon .ill conc'enied 
This cxuntract should ensure dial 
Egx[it, Jordan and Israel unclert.-ikc to 
settle all claims against one lanother, end 
the state of helligcrcnrv, and honour the 
sovcreigiitv, territorial iiitegiity and 
[xditical independence of one another 
and the three states' right to live in peace 
within 'Secure and recognised borders 
free of tlireats 01 acts of violence Each 
of the parties wxiuld 'he ics[xmsi1Vlc on 
its own soil for preventing acts of war 
or hostility, whcthei liy nulitary cw 
quasi-mihtai-v forces, including ineg- 
ulars, against soldiers or civilians on the 
territory of the others 

The contract would alxo [irovidc for 





the retreat of Israel’s armed forces from 
the territories conquered in 1967 to 
secure and agreed frontiers to be laid 
down in the peace agreement 'I’he point 
to note here is that Israel's armed 
forces are specified, not civilians This 
brings to mind Mr Dayan’s repeatedly 
expressed view that Israelis and Arabs 
should live together as neighbours in 
both Israel and the Arab countries 
Right though most Israelis and then 
government feel their acceptance of the 
American plan to be, niany are deeply 
anxious. Some, like Mr Dayan, entei- 
tained heavy doulits up to the last 
moment One ministei said that Israel 
had gone into a dark tunnel not knowing 
wliat lay ahead The question asked most 
frequendv these days is . “ But what af 
we give It all back and then the Arabs 
start another war—with Tel Aviv 
vulnerable to rocket and air attack ? ” 
If the time comes when Israeli is asked 
to expose the softest parts of its anatomy 
in order to buy peace there may be many 
second thoughts here 

Ireland _ 

Northward look, 
the land is dark 


The Daill adjourned foi its suiiinier 
recess on July 30th, and some would say 
It was not a moment Uh> soon On'lv a 
few hours after the parliamentarians in 
Dublin had climaxed their sess.on with 
a hard-hitting general deliate in which 
north-south relations loomed large, the 
new upsurge of street fighting m Belfast 
got off to an ugly start 

But Mr Jack Lynch, the refiublic's 
prime minister, had liecn able to fate 
his critics in the three-das debate with 
the confidence of a man who had helped 
Northern Irf'land to get past the poten¬ 
tial flashpoint on July 13th, the das of 
the biggest annual Orange parades, and 
had then been gratified to see a lian 
imposed on all further northern parades 
He got the biggest ovation he has evei 
received from his own Fianna Fail party, 
and the motion for the adjournment of 
the Dail until Octolier 28th was carried 
by a vote of 74 to 66 in which the ruling 
party's solidarity was displayed quite 
remarkably The motion was even sup¬ 
ported by the four fallen ministers, Mr 
Charles Ifaughey, Mr Neil Blaney, Mi 
Michael Moran and Mr Kevin Boland 
Mr Lynch has overridden the oppo¬ 
sition Fine Gael party’s demand for 
general elections, Mr Boland's demand 
for a special Fianna Fail congress, and 
Mr Blaney’s call for a mote militant 
fx>licy on the northern question But 
the three months’ respite he has wxin 


cannot Ibe expected to be a period of 
unbroken calm in Dublin Among othei 
things, September 22nd has now been 
set as the date for the trial of Mt 
Haughey and three other men on the 
charge of consjiiring to import anus into 
the republic illegaWy 

In May the prime minister had .sacked 
Mr Haughey and Mi Blaney, who were 
his ministers of finance and agncultuie, 
becau.se of their suspected involvement 
in such a conspiracy' , but the Dublin 
district court discharged Mr Blaney last 
month, finding that there was in.suffic lent 
evidence to justify sending him for trial 
(Mr Boland resigned in .sympathy with 
the ousted men , Mr Moran, then 
minister of justice, was removed bv Mr 
Lynch on medirail grounds two da\s 
before the piimc minister acted against 
Mr Haughey and Mt Blaney.) 

T'ntil last week, there even seemed 
to be some doubt about hf>w the high 
couit would handle the trial of 
Mr Haughey. Its president, Mr 
Justice O’Keeffe, had described himself 
and other judges as “ reluctant" to 
take the case 'But he has msw announced 
that he will preside at the trial, after 
explaining that his eartier reluctance 
arose from the fart that he had 'formerly 
served as attorney-general in a govem- 
rrient in which Mr Haughey was a 
minister 

Mi Haughey and Mi Moran weie 
silent attendants at the Dail's adjourn¬ 
ment debate Mi Blaney and, more 
effectively, Mr Boland weie vocal 'jiar- 
ticipants While Mr Blanes denied that 
he wanted to sec Ireland reunited by 
foice, he reiteiated his demand that the 
Catholhc minoiity m the noith should 
lie equipped to defend itself, and he 
deiioum ed the actions of the British 
tioojis there as little bettei than those of 
the Blark and Tans 30 years earliei. 
Mr Boland outbid this, accusing the 
British tioops of showing “ the same 
brutality and licentiousness" as the 
Black and Tans. '1 he former inimsier of 
local government declared that British 
imperialist aggression was the sole cause 
of the northern problem , and he reviled 
Mr Lynch for using “ albject ” language 
m the conciliatory sjieech he made on 
the eve of the July 13th ijjarades, a 
speech widely regarded as having done 
much to avert a disaster on that day 

But Fianna Fail’s ranks in the Dail 
stayed in line behind the prime minister 
and his declared aim of seeking to get 
Ixrth Belfast and London to co-operate 
in working tow'ards “ a new Irish 
society ” Mr Lynch said once again that 
he accepted the claim of the Northern 
Ireland prime minister, Major 
Chichester-Clark, to be representative 
of “ a closely knit historic community.” 
More clearly than ever before, the 



Charlie waits for his trial 


Dublin government accepts the fat t that 
the attainment of eventual Irish unity 
falls foi drastic < hanges m the republii 
it.self, not just in the north 

Muth coimnoii ground has emerged 
lietweeii the lulling party and the Fine 
Gael and Labour oppKisition about the 
duet turn of these changes, which, as Mi 
Gariet FiuGerald of Fine Gael told the 
Dail, s'hould be aimed at the trcation 
of a society that “ would make a detent 
Protestant working man want to l>e pait 
of thi-S Cfiuntrv ” What is iu>w retognisetl 
m Dublin is that this is a question not 
only of toleration alitiut religion, 
language and custom, hut also of 
economic advatue When Mi Lynch 
opened the Dail deibate be established 
a direct link fietween the northern ques¬ 
tion and what he tailed “the greatest 
immediate problem fating the nation” 
—inflation 

Faced with an inflatituiaiy situation 
winch. 111 Mr Fit/tfierald’s woicis, is 
“unlike anything we haye ever faced 
liefore," the gov'ernment is contemplat¬ 
ing a statutory pay pause (while giving 
the trade unions one last chance to adopt 
a y'oiluntaiy wage restraint jxility), and 
It may hnd it necessary to iiupo.se new 
taxation lieforc 'the Dail meets again 
Last year’.s general price increase of 
over 7 per cent already looks like being 
exceeded this year, and the central bank, 
in Its outspoken recent report, ha.s 
pointed out that the past year’s rate 
of increase in unit wage costs was more 
than twice as high as m Britain The 
republic’s economy, already widely 
opened to British competition under the 
1965 agreement, should now be brac¬ 
ing Itself for the rigours of common 


The Oyster Case. Incase. 



It takes us over a year to 
make a Rolex. 

A good deal of this time is 
spent on performing the 162 
separate operations it takes 
to turn d solid block of hard¬ 
ened Swedish stainless steel, 
orlSct gold, into a virtually 
indestructible Kolex Oyster 
case 

We think it’s time vs ell 
spent 

The men who wrote us the 
following letters obviously 
do, too 

Ft oni a Cajiadian dccFseu 
tislu) man 
" riie wdttli went down with the 
boat ill do fathoms 'I'lieboat was 
submerged lor 22 days 

'‘When the boat was i aised I was 
theie and went aboaidtolook lor 
my watch I'he watch was on I lu' 
galley floor amongst mud, weeds, 
etc I took It on the b.irge that raised 
the boat and washed it oil, upon 
shaking the watt h it i ommeiu i‘d to 
go and was none the worsi' loi the 
length of time it had been under 
I continued to wear the watch with¬ 
out taking it to a jeweller ” 

Ftom a lintish A c/miraltv 
(ii'ilian direr 

"As a linal trial, the watch was 
lowered on the end ot a steel wire to 
a deptii of 400 feet, double the maxi¬ 
mum depth to which it was possible 
to dive with independent compres¬ 
sed air equipment After an hour of 
thus test no water had infiltrated 
into the watch ’’ 

From an underivatcr f>hoto- 
grafylicr in New Guinea. 

" My Rolex was put to an ex¬ 
tremely hard test da\' aftei day lor 
over three years It was with me on 
countless dives (up to 100 feet), 
exposed for hours to vsea watei by 
shell collecting, hot showers, con¬ 


tinuous contact w it h developer 
stop b.'ith, ac id fixer m a dark room 
fim ludiiig an accidental 0 hours 
in h\ po), months m tioiia.il tain 
lou'st on Sepik riviM" It stood up to 
athousand knock",abused tothe 
limit, but lemaiiied sound " 

Ftom an .1 mn u an armv lolonel 
"As he left tin- plane t In- luin])- 
master bruslied m\ left sale violent¬ 
ly and It w,IS then that the watch 
band was snapiied and m\ Kolex 
hurtled out of the plane at an alti¬ 
tude of 12,'i() feet 

"On conclusion of the tactical 
pioblem t wodays l.itei I lelurned 
to the I)roi) Zone w it h inv di i\ er to 
i ondtu t a more thorough .search 
Within a half-hour I loiind the 
watch (Thisin it.sell is like finding 
a needle in the hay.stack) More¬ 
over, although heavy I am had 
lallen in the interim, mv Datejust 
had continued to run Our drop 
w’as at exactly 11 21 hours on 12th 
September and the watch had run 



down at exactly 14 28 hours 
on 14th September ” 

From the leader of a Welsh 
Himalayan exfiedition 
"I luring the six and a half 
months spent away from the 
UK we experienced the 
w idest possible range of tem- 
peraturi' and humidity, the 
highest temperature being 
117 deg F in the shade in 
Afghankstan to 24 deg of 
frost at the top ot the 19,(KK) ft 
LIrai J-agna pass near the 
Nepal Tibet border when 
Harrop and I were retui ning 
from two months’ imprison¬ 
ment at the hands ot the Chinese 
Communists 

Oiii lust check on the time broad 
cast by Radio ffelhi meat ly ,fanuary 
prov^'d that both Hanop’s Rolex and 
mine were within seconds of the 
1 orrect f irne after five moni tis away 
from CIV iiis,ition " 

(We would (|uite understand if 
\ ou found these accounts diflicult to 
lu'lieve If vou like, we will send you 
a notarvceitihed facsimile ofanv 
ot I he original letters fiorn which 
t lu\"e extr.icts arc' taken ) 

'I'here’s leallv little else we can 
add 

Ivxu'pt to say that the Perpetual 
mov ement w hich the Oyster case 
protects is so accurate that it has 
been aw ardi'd the tit le of ‘chi ono- 
mviei' bv one of I he Official Swiss 
Institutes for Chronometer Tests 
And that letters like these make 
us feel more Ih.iii ever justified in 
s<iying that each Rolex earns the 
recognition itenioys 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

You know the feeling. 



ROLEX 

Vutumt 'ihf ifolrx Aiaifahlt tn 

/o tth Utah hntK f'foa let 
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MORE MULTINATIONAL 
NEWS IN FORTUNE 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


—and more ways to 

get your message to multinational management men. 


With the August issue, FORTUNE extends its 
already considerable coverage of global business 
with the introduction of MULTINATIONAL 
REPORT This lively, exclusive coverage of 
information, ideas, trends, and personalities at the 
forefront of international business will appear in 
each month’s issue. The activities of multinational 
corporations, economic trends, governmental 
actions, financial developments, labor and 
technological news will be presented in ten or 
more key stories containing timely and valuable 
intelligence for corporate executives who direct 
business around the globe 

MULTINATIONAL REPORT makes its appearance 
at a time of remarkable international business 
growth. The Common Market alone is expected 
to grow 67 percent between 1970 and 1980. The 
projection for Japan is 65 percent in the next five 
years. 

FORTUNE’S new coverage will keep readers 
ahead of fast-paced events on the global scene, 
aware of opportunities and challenges, attuned to 
the vital information below the surface of everyday 
global business news. 


With this new feature, FORTUNE buttresses its 
present position as the authoritative magazine of 
international business For advertisers as well as 
readers, FORTUNE is a medium very much a part 
of the ongoing marketing activities taking place in 
and between countries and companies 
everywhere 

The International advertising edition of FORTUNE 
reaches 31,000 subscribers outside the U S and 
Canada. It provides the opportunity for unparalleled 
company-customer communications at the very 
highest level of worldwide management Moreover, 
the full-run FORTUNE, the European edition 
(available for the first time with the September 
issue) and nine other advertising editions allow 
pinpoint targeting of prospects worldwide, in 
international business capitals, or m key U.S. 
markets 

Swift service for advertisers outside the U S. has 
been made possible by additional FORTUNE 
sales offices. They are listed below In the U.S 
you may contact Thomas M Curtin, International 
Advertising Manager. Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


FORTUNE 

For the Men in Charge of Change Around the World 

OlflceB outside the U.S.: 

AMSTERDAM, Albert Milhado & Co N V , Plantage Middenlaan 38, Amsterdam, Holland • ANTWERP, Albert Milhado & Co , 

44, Vteminckveld, 2000 Antwerpen, Belgium • AUSTRALIA, John Havre, 422 Collins Street. Melbourne 3000 • BASEL, Publicitas AG, 
Aeschenvorstadt 37, CH 4001 Basel. Switzerland • LONDON, Robert S Dumper, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street. London 
W 1, England * LONDON, Albert S Milhado & Co Ltd , 525-527 Fulham Road, London S.W 6, England • PARIS, RIPSA, 2 Avenue 
Victor-Hugo, Pans 16 , France • TOKYO, B S , Hirai, Mgr, Time & Life Building, 36 Ohtemachi, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku-Tokyo, 100 Japan 
• WEST GERMANY, Karl Heinz Holz, Publicitas GmbH, 2 Haniburg 39, Postfach, Bellevue 6, West Germany 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


maitkec membershyp Instead, as Mr 
Lynch has said, Irish goods may find 
themselves priced out of both foreign 
markets and the domestic one. 

This year the economy has l>een hit 
by the falling off of tourism becau.se of 
the troubles in the north , by the bank 
strike that began in April and still con¬ 
tinues ; and by the British dock .strike, 
■Which affected the republic as much as 
Northern Ireland Altogether it is hardly 
a happy start for a pol'icy aimed at 
dosing the gap betwen southern and 
northern living standards Hitherto that 
has been a fairly long-itemi ami But the 
gap to Hie closed will become a smaller 
one if Northern Ireland continues to 
destroy its own prosjiects of progress. 

Britain and France 

Slowly, slowly 


Things have changed a .little between 
Britain and Frame iince last Noveni'bei, 
when the Freni h government had all 
lint abandoned hope of collalliotating 
vsith the British on a |oint niii leai force 
One of the principal objections at the 
time fioin M Ddire, the delenie 
iniiiister, and (icneral Fourquet, the 
chief <«f .staff, was the tefusal of the 
I.alxiut giA’ci ninent to consider defence 
coniniiliiients ni Isurope outside Nato. 

Since then it has heconie .steadily moie 
lertain that the number of Ameiican 
tiixips in F.urope will he cut m the not 
too distant future Indeed, .Senatoi 
Mansfield’s fjet plan leceived surprising 
support on American television last week 
from the ubiquitous new deputy for Lor- 
laine and hopeful French presidential 
candidate, M Jean-Jacques Servaii- 
.Schiei'her, who invited the Aiiiencans to 
withdiaw loiiijiletelv .And though Mi 
Heath's (jovernment is no less firm than 
Mr Wilson’t, in its commitment to Nato, 
the Conservatives are more interested—• 
without lushing at it—in wooing the 
French The result is that although 
President Pompidou has made it cleai 
that I'rance does not intend to rejoin 
•Nato, or to dilute France’.s own authority 
over nucleai weapons, there have been 
indications of a slight shift m French 
attitudes to collalxsration with Britain 

The first came m an article by Miihel 
Bose her, who specialises in foreign 
affprs in the national assembly, in Lc 
Monde last month He agrees that there 
I an he no united European nucleai 
defence so long as political unity does 
not exist, since the ileci.sion to u.se 
nuclear weapons must he taken by the 
supreme jxilitical authority But he 
ai-gucs that if the Aiuericaris withdraw 
from Eurojie Piesident Kennedy’s old 


idea of a European pillar as one half of 
the Atlantic alliance wrll take on a new 
lease of life. And this piUar will never 
stand on its own unless it uses the French 
and British nuclear forces as a base 
In two articles in Le Figaro last week 
General Beaufre argued Chat the tendency 
of Russia and the Urvited States to try 
to settle things between themselves 
.should force European countries to 
thrash out a common policy if they arc 
tq be heard. Altliotigh a really effective 
Anglo-French nuclear force or a Europ¬ 
ean army presupposes a European 
executive, which does not exist, it I's 
fjossible to conceive of a federation of 
European national armies General 
Beaufre suggests that inter-Europcan 
lollaboration .should begin with the 
creation of a Eurofiean re.search and 
ilevelopment organisation to deal with 
fx>th nuclear and conventional weapons 
The third hint of a cautious steji 
forwaiil was given last week bv M 
Debi'e after his piesciitation of the new 
five-vear defence |>rograuime He saiil 
that tlic prrwpcct of an American witli- 
ilrawal makes the iilea of a new defence 
.link with Britain worth lorisulermg It 
was not exai tlv a icil-hot wav of putting 
It , hut M Delirc’s apjiaiTnt mleiesi in 
access to Biitish nuclear knowliow may 
holil out 'hopes of gieatei enthusi.isui to 
Come 

Italy 

Here today, 
gone tomorrow? 

On Thursday, after getting over the last 
set of hurdles in the Italian governiiient 
stakes, .Signor Colomho had made it 
The former treasury minister, with 
seven years of consistent and notable 
achievement behind him, was at last in 
a jxisition W> achieve his ambition and 
annourite the formation of the 'jariil 
Italian government since Mussolini 
Why has 'he done Ix^tter than Signoi 
Andreotti d'lil las-t month '* Principally 
liecause the instructions given to 'him by 
President Saragat did not specifically tie 


limn down to hnding a new team from 
among the tnenibcrs of the coalition 
which Signor Rumor abandoned at the 
ficgmnmg of July Signor Colomtx> was 
invited to fomi a goveuiment and was 
left to cleiidc for himself how it might 
liest be done In the end the same pat¬ 
ties were in the reckoning the Ghns- 
tian Democrat.s, the Socialists, the Social 
DemiKTats and the small hut authori¬ 
tative Republican party 

Pile liardest problem was to reconcile 
the Social Democrats with the Socialists 
enough to persuade the Social Democrats 
to lejoin the coalition The Social 
Democrats have been infuriated hv the 
Six'ia’h.sLs’ plan to join with the Goiii- 
munrsts in cx>alition govcinnients in the 
icgion.. of Tuscany and Umbria 'I he 
.Soci.il Democrats stulibornly argued that 
this wa, iiicoinpalihle with mcnihciship 
of the centre-left coalition in Rome 
.Signor Golomlxi cleared this 
ofustacle by subnmttmg a dix-uiiient 'to 
his future partners dehning the relation' 
among the four members of the future 
(oalitioii and lietwecn 'the coalition and 
the Goiniiiumst [larty Signoi Gtylonilm'is 
eruour.'iging four-jyarty coaliOions made 
up of the jiurties 'involved in tiie central 
govermiieiit in all regions, even in those 
w'liere this is not numerically necessary 
He w^ill tolerate 'tlie Stx-ialrtt-Gommurast 
coalitions in Tuscany and Umbria hut 
will treat them as exceptional The 
.Sixrial Democrats were in effect being 
asked U) acicpt 'for tlic present the 
Socialists’ IlirUitioii with the Communiist 
p.irtv, .md not to jeojxirdise a new 
govei nmont'l>y refusing to entei it 

But that was not tlie end of it 'I'he 
last olistaile was to keep die parties happv 
when iiiinistncs were alliHatcd. The 
Social Dcmix'rats, still flushed from their 
lelativeK g<Hxl jx-rfomiance in the June 
regional elections, have wanted more 
than the three ministries thev had in the 
last govcriimeiit Should this coalition 
lollapse oil tojj of all the others, an 
eailv general eleetnon may re.5ult 111 
marginal gams for the Rcpuhlicaris and 
.Social FlcnKX rats But the new govern¬ 
ment ijhould anyway last out the summer 
—and not only heiause most niiLii'i.sters 
will be away on holiday. 



Colombo (centre/ and his quarrelling four snift the holiday eir 
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Czechoslovakia 

Obey the plan 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Czechoslovalda'.'. leader, Mr Husak, 
revealed some weeks ago that basic deri¬ 
sions on economic policy had once again 
lieen postponed, pending what he called 
“ a higher level of political normalisa 
tioii ” Now It appeals that any concerted 
effort at tackling the country’s econon/ir 
malaise must be shelved until the oft- 
postponed party congress is convened— 
and so far there is no mention of when 
it will lie As Mr flusak said “ We shall 
continue to develop the economic reform 
in a sober and well-considered wa\ 
Hut there is precious little to show of 
economic refonn nowadays As a sop to 
the ever-watchful Russians, Mr Husak 
added that the experience of other com¬ 
munist countries is being carefully 
studied, without specifying whether he 
meant the comparatively liberal system 
of Jugoslavia or the highls orthodox one 
of Bulgaria 

The Czech predicament is reflected m 
the economic report for the first half of 
this year According to the federal stati¬ 
stics office, “ consolidation was aided by 
a return to the obligatory character and 
authority of the state jilan ” and 
“ regular checks on planned tasks ” 
Industrial productivity was up by an 
average of 8 4 per cent foi the whole 
country, wage} rose by per cent and 
the offic lal cost-of-living index by o 3 
per tent, a figure which will get a lyig 
laugh from Czech housewives 

There has been a marginal imfirove- 
ment in the supply of consumer goods 
But, although the inflationaty pressures 
of 1968 and itjficj have been somewhat 
reduced, they still present the greatest 
danger , at the end of June the volume 
of private savings was 8,700 million 
crowns (about £400 million at the offi¬ 
cial exchange rate) higher than a yeai 
previously Several drastic anti-infla- 
tionary measures are open to the 
Czechoslovak authoiities - including 
currency lefotni and the part-payment 
of wages in government bonds which 
would be redeemable later—but they are 
being avoided presumably for fear of 
the resentment they would cause 

Productivity is now ahead of wage 
increases, but the question is whether 
what is produced can be sold in non- 
communist markets. The problem is that 
stocks in almost all state economic enter¬ 
prises are rising at an alarming rate. 
There is ^so grave concern over the 
number At unused and unfinished con¬ 
struction projects, despite the professed 
intention two years ago to reduce the 
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Husak stays sober 


level of unprofiftablc investment in rhi.s 
field riieie ha.s been a significant 
deteiioNition m fuel .supplies , thcie are 
sliortage.s of heating oil, coke and fuel 
oil A low harvest is officially forecast 
and the livestoc k population is falling 
Behind all these problems is the basic 
i.ssue of “ work discipline," which is 
leflected only obliquely in the official 
report as “ an increasing incidence of 
SIC kness 

I'he total volume of foreign tiade 
incieased by 18 per cent But that witli 
the Soviet Union — Clzechoslovakia’s 
majoi tiadmg partiiei --lose by only q8 
pei cent, which indicates that m spite of 
everything there is still a steady reorien¬ 
tation tow'ards other markets Trade 
with west (rcrmanv increased by yo per 
cent betyveeii 1968 and icjfiq, and a five- 
yeat trade agreement signed vVith Bonn 
in July will not only permit increa.sed 
Uzech exports to fleriiianv but will also 
give the Czec hs easier acce.ss to the scien¬ 
tific and technological proce.vses which 
they soiely need 

Russia _ 

Stop, caution, 
don't go 

FROM OUR MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT 

Last year the average speed of all state- 
owned vehicles in Russia was 18 miles 
per hour, which, as one commentator 
wryly pointed out, was roughly the 
speed of troikas from St Petersburg 
to Moscow 200 years ago. The 
explanaition is the appalling scaite of 
the roads and the indiscrim'inate 
impo.sition of speed limits—which are 
sometimes as ItAv as three miles per hour 
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—in an attempt to stop the growing 
number of aixidents. 

The number of road accidents in the 
Soviet Union is causing increasing 
concenm. Last year, according to official 
figures which probably give a low 
estimate, i6,tx)o people were killed in 
the Russian republic alone. This may 
not seem very high by cximpansoii with 
western figures, but it is if related to the 
volume of traffic m Russia Last year the 
state had to pay out about £280 million 
for the repair of damaged vehicles 

In addition to the .speed limits, nioie 
road signs have been put up and more 
dividing lines painted on the roads. But 
very few signs are illuminated and the 
paint of the dividing lines soon runs ot 
fades Nothing else has been done But 
recently people have begun to agitate 
for faster traffic combined with lietter 
safety measures No .safety belts are 
made in Russia According to some 
papers, this is because no suitable clasp 
has been devised (what about the safety 
belts III aircraft , according to others. 
It IS because no factory was found to 
produce the sample safety lielts that were 
made and so the pilan has been put into 
cold storage 

Tlie safety regulations being exploied 
bv car manufacturers m the west have 
been noted with interest in Russia, but 
so far they have not been adopted In 
any case, telescopic steering columns and 
automatic fire extinguishers are an 
unnecessarily lavish answer to the 
[iroblem of traffic accidents in Russia 
todav A laige proportion are simply 
the lesuk of technical faults, and the 
prime neerl i.s for better maintenance 
and servicing facilities. Spare parts are 
expensive and difficult to obtain Pool 
or faulty brake systems cause 60 per cent 
of all accidents 

Private iiwners, whose cars are 
ininiobiliscd foi lack of a spare part, are 
often daring and resourceful alxiut 
obtaiining wha.t they need. It is quite 
< ommon to hoar someone .say that his 
ear was “undres.sed” during die night, 
meaning that the tyres or .some other 
removable part were stolen. But nobody 
bothers to go to such lengths to put state 
transport Isack on the road , 
Komsomolskaya Pravda reported 
recently that every day, in the Ukraine 
alone, the ministry of motor traiispoit 
has 15,000 lorries, 6,000 buses and 2,000 
taxis waiting to be repaired 

But 'the general public is as much to 
blame as the authorities and the car 
manufacturers for the laige numljer of 
accidents More than half are primarily 
caused by pedestrians who ignore the 
marked crossings Drivers too cannot put 
all the blame on their cars , one m three 
of the drivers responsible for an accident 
faills to pass a breath test 


Hungary 

Speak up, 
that backbencher 

Not so many years ago the Hungarians 
were in grave trouble for being too 
politically conscious Now their rulers 
are getting increasingly worried by their 
political apathy What’s the use of 
bothering—many Hungarians, especially 
young ones, say—when the chapis at the 
top will do as they pilease anyway 

One way of trying to overcome this 
apathy is by judiciously injecting some 
vigour and usefulness into the Hungarian 
parliament. Mr Kadar’s regime has in 
fact been trying to do this ever since 
the present parliament was elected in 
1967, and last week Mr <jyula Kallai, 
the chainiian of the national assembly, 
gave a pat on the back to the institution 
over winch he pre.sides With elections 
for a new parliament due early next 
year, the Hungarian parliament is likely 
to get even more bouquets 

Mr Kallai made the proud boast that 
nowadays no government department or 
official could afford to ignore the 
comments or proposals made bv 
deputies This mav be largely true, .so 
fai as It goes Through the assembly’s 
standing c oniniittee.s deiputie.s have had 
a chance to criticise legislation while 
I't IS stfll in the drafting stage At the 
admittedlv all too brief (two to three 
days) and infrequent (twice a year) 
plenars- sessions they have been learning 
to ask awkward qucstion-s But depu¬ 
ties have ibeen riitici.sed foi concentrating 
on purely loc'al matters and for 
being far tcKi tiririd. They can hardly he 
blamed for their caution 

Mr Kallai also pniniised that at the 
next elcrction .several candidates would 
lie allowed to stand for the same seat— 
not so that the voter can have a choice 
of progranime.s, but .so that he can 
choose the most suitable person to carry 
out the official programme The -voters 
should have had a choice of candidates 
in 1967, but in practice hardly any of 
them did. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
government genuinely wants to dc' better 
than that next time Apparently, how¬ 
ever, people are reluctant to present 
themselves as candidates on the ground 
that It IS all pretty meaningless anyway 
So it IS by western standaids. But it is 
a distinct, if limited, impmvement on 
most current communist practice. The 
troullile IS that the extreme timidity of the 
regime’s approach is not likely to 
encourage either voters or deputies to 
make the most of the little rope they 
have been given 



Carrington gats it in focus 


East of Suez 

New pact for old 

laird Carrington’s trip to the Fai Hast 
looks a success The Munster of I>efencc 
says that his prrsjxisals have been well 
received by Britain’s friends there, 
Malay'sia, .Singapore, Australia and New 
Zealand, and a conference at mini.stenal 
level IS likely later this year The mam 
proposal IS to replace the Anglo- 
Malaysiaii defence agreement—which 
still covers Singapore, even though 
Singapore broke away from Malaysia 
after it was signed—by a five-power 
pact which would look after the .security 
of Malaysia and Singapore without 
binding Britain as tightly as the present 
agreement docs. 

This would solve two British problems 
at one stroke First, the Anglo-Malaysian 
agreement commits Britain automatically 
to 4 ;he external defence of Malaysia. The 
phrase is ambiguous Because it is some¬ 
times hard to distinguish between 
communist insurgency inspired from 
abroad and local protest movements, 
this faces Britain with the danger of 
leaping mto what might turn out to be 
an internal policing operation. Second, a 
five-power agreement with Britain as an 
equal partner would provide the 
Commonwealth framework for the 
British presence that the Conservatives 
promised. It would set a limit to British 
ooniimtnients. While reversh^ Labour 
jjoliicy, the Tor'ies know they will have to 
keep the cost down 

Lord Carrington was more cagey on 
the size of the British presence. This will 
be .subject to the findings of the defence 
review he is now undertaking. But it 
will contain elements from all three 
services The ground force, of one or two 


battalions, will probably be the smallest. 
Malaysia has plenty of infantry, but like 
Singapore has expressed a desire for 
sophisticated weapons from Britain. Such 
a division of labour makes sense. 
Britain’s mam contribution would be 
warships and maritime reconnaissance 
planes This is the sort of standing force 
that Britain could afford, that would act 
as a visible deterrent by being on the 
spot, and that would be a basis for 
rapid reinforcement. The consultative 
nature of the proposed pact would give 
Britain time to draw back from a situ¬ 
ation which might escalate far beyond 
Its means. Under the Anglo-Malaysian 
treaty Britain had to leap before it 
look^. 

Malaysia and Singapore will be reluc¬ 
tant to give up the present arrangement. 
But they obviously prefer the five-piower 
pact to a complete British withdrawal, 
and will welcome closer ties with 
Au.stralia and New Zealand. The ground¬ 
work for a five-power system has been 
laid during the past year by increased 
co-(>|>eration among the five couirtrics to 
ease the <nupaxrt of the withdrawal 
announced by Mr Wilson. This led to 
regular five-power talks on future 
deployment and joint troop exercises, 
with Australia and New Zealand playing 
a largei part than before, and to closer 
collaboiation between those uneasy bed¬ 
fellows, Malaysia and Singapore No 
dfiiibt they had all been shaken by Mr 
WiKon’s plant- for an early withdrawal 

India 

Disunited fronts 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Kerala may serve as a testing ground for 
a new political line-up which is taking 
.shapic in India. No party can afford to 
go It tdone in the highly fragmented 
politics of this .southernmost state So ,i 
mid-term election scheduled for Sept- 
emlier 17th has set off a search for 
alliances The many contenden. reflect 
divisions along caste, community and 
ideological lines But Mrs Indira 
Uandihi's “ new ” Cc)ngres.s lw>lds the 
key to the situation. 

'By-ek*ction results 'in Kerala have 
shown that Mrs flandhi'.s C!ongres.s has 
inherited most of the votes that used to 
go to the state’.s undivided Congres.s 
party. At the last general election in 
1967 the undivided jiartv, standing 
alone against a fomiidable uirited front, 
managed to secure one vote in three 
This put it well a'head of the militant 
Communist Party of India (Marxists) 
w'hich dominated the united front But 
although thi-s j>artv won only 2;} jier cent 
of the vote. It gamed 'js seats com- 
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paicd with iiiiii- for tlit“ C-onurpsi 'I 'he 
tacticv, of 19(17 will not work this time 
because Mrs Gandhi’s radical policies 
have split the united fiont The pro- 
Moscow communists as well as other 
left-vsin,^ elements prefer to support hei 
at the national level to stave off a right- 
wing alternative. 

'I'he con,serva'tive parties have been 
trying to combine against Mrs Gandhi 
In June, leaders of the “ old " Congres.s 
met leadeis of the con.servative Swatan- 
tra party and the Hindu Jan Sangh 
with the declared purpo.se of forming 
an alliance to oppose the prime mini¬ 
ster, whose “ dependence" on com¬ 
munist votes IS said to be jeopardising 
India's national interests. But the plan 
for a pailiamentaiV alliance fell through 
last week after a revolt bv “old ’’ Con¬ 
gress leaders in the states The old 
Congress then promptly joined the left 
communists in a vote of no confidence 
against the government 

Mr- Gandhi, while anxious to avoid 
giving hei opponents a weapon, has 
reciprocated the friendship of the 
Moscow-line communists bv ex'tending 
help til them and then allie- m Kerala 
.is well .IS III West Bengal Kmboldened 
li\ tills suiipoit the Most ow-litic com- 
iiiumsis walkeil nut of the M.irxist- 
doimnated gosernments m lioth states 
In Kerala the\ actualK governed with¬ 
out till’ Marxists fiom last Niweiiiber to 
[une when thev ihssolved the gosern- 
nient with the aim of eilining bark 
stior.L’fi m a mid-tcnii eleetion 

riie left (oiiiiminists insist tlint Mrs 
ti.indlii s wliole .iim is to blunt the edge 
of tiiilitaiit eommunism bv isolating it 
I be\ .ire tr\mg \er\ hard in botli 
Keiala and West Bengal to pav the 
Moseuw-lineis hack 111 tlien own tmii 
h\ m.ikmg overtures to tlieir allies Since 
the \Iat\ists unriuestionahK liave more 
mass support and a stronger party 
organisation, few parties would ha\e felt 
It safe to go along with the Moscow- 
Imers—but for the b.irking thex 
exjjct t from Mis (fandhi In this sense 
the coming poll in Kerala is tcallv a 
trial of strength between her and the 
Marxists 

This confrontation is lirmgmg the 
Marxists supjjori from unexpected 
((uarters Tlic old Congress is desperate 
to pievent tlie emeigence of a Keralan 
governmen.t fricndlv to Mrs G.indhi 
Willie It max not enter into a direct 
alliance xxith the Mai'xists—tins could 
lomptomise hotli—there is nothing to 
prexent each allvmg independently with 
one ol tile small .so< lalist part.ps to 
arrive at a disi reet share-out of i onsti- 
tucnoips 'I Ins max not bring the Marx¬ 
ists iiianx more votes but it could help 
liiem to break out of then jiicsent poh- 
tiral isolation Parties which have 


ideological qualms about joining hands 
with the Marxists mav be persuaded to 
join with tile old Congress 

Mrs Gandhi and the Moscow-lmers 
are bound to have difhcultx .Some of het 
colleagues look askance at co-ojieration 
with communists of anx hue, and the 
Mosiow-lineis and some of then allies 
fear that plenty of people m 
Kerala and West Bengal may still he as 
hostile to her party as they were to the 
undivided Congress The misgix’ings 
about tying up too clo.selv with the prime 
mmistei are tnoie jironounced m West 
Bengal than in Kerala This is why the 
governnicnt has not vet ri.sked an election 
m ’W'est Bengal even though tlie state 
has been w'lthout a pxipularlv elected 
government since March The Marxists 
are urging early elections m West Bengal 
because they feel tbev still have the 
upper hand whereas m Kerala their 
lolleagucs are reluctant to face the 
September poll Thev called a general 
strike m West Bengal last month to 
buttress their demands jnd there may 
be mote sucb demonstrations of Mar.xist 
strength in the months to come 

.Althougli Mrs Ganelin's reasons for 
keeping West Bengal under jiresiclent’s 
rule arc basicallx [lolitical, she justifies 
It In the threat to law and order from 
the ultra-left communists—the Naxahtes 
I'heii hit-and-run laids on sehcxils, 
government offices and police jiatrols 
(ontinue m Calcutta and elsewhere m 
the state despite stern police measures 
fhe movement is spreading among 
desficralo Betigali xoutli Ktoiioriiii stag¬ 
nation, which has ciealecl acute 
unernploxmerit, is one reason . another 
IS that the collapse of united fioiil 
governments a.s a result of communist 
Inckermg has etoded faith m the jiossi- 
bilitv of revolution through the ballot 
box But even these maoi.st groups are 
men bx the schisms characteiistic of the 
wliole Indian pohtual scene 

China 

Back to abnormal 


Just III case anybodx was getting over- 
optinustic about the fexs recent pointcis 
to piogress in then relations with the 
Kussian.s, iplic Chinese st‘t the leiord 
straight'last weekend A majoi editorial 
on .•\rmx Day insisted that for all the 
appaicnt quiet on the noitlieiii fionl, 
the Soviet Union “ has not for a single 
day relaxed its preparations to atuck 
China ” A ft-w days 'later the Rus.sians 
called this “ hraiten slandei " and a( i used 
the Chinese leaders of sabotaging 
the talk.s 111 Peking and “ ohstnu ting the 
normahsalion of iclations between the 
two I'luiitiies" Besides lonliiming tliat 



no detente is m the offing, tlie two 
outbuists lexealed that the Chinese and 
the Russians .ue as fai ajiait as exei 
ill then a[)|)ioai lies to the Pek.iig talks 
Tlie Chinese want to lemoxe the 
meiiaie on then Ijorder '1 he Russians 
aie ihcie to “ nonn.ihse lel.ilions 

Some inea.suie of noimalnsatioii in the 
foim of an ex« hange <>1 anihassadois 
still .seems set to go ahead, aiioiding 
to rejxirts fiom Moscow But the 
Russian ambassatlor-designate is now said 
to be Mi \ asiK 1 Ills! ko\ , the staiiiiisi 
p.iitx lioss of I.emngr.id, instead of the 
li'liiiei piojiaganda (Inef, ^Ii \ laclimir 
Step.ikox, who now looks hke the late.si 
vi( Cim of a dijiloiii.Uie illness 'I he 
longthemng delax in announcing the 
exchange -lumouis have antic qiated it 
foi iiioie than three uioinhs now—max 
lie due to tins sw tcli ,11 the Riiss an 
iioiiiiiiee But it piobablx also indicates 
disagieeiiirnts all along the line 

1 he Ru.ssians were oiilx half the taigct 
of Peking s Ariiix Dax ediiotial Its main 
Lhriiie was an attack on the two siipci- 
powers who “gang uji and contend with 
each othci in an a'ttc*m]>t to divide the 
world” In China's current scheme of 
ih'ings, all countiics aic pieleiable In the 
superpowers and es[jec;dlK those which 
jo.n China in challenging then hege- 
iiionx I wo sue h connti.Cs, Rnmani.i and 
1 lance, have* had clelegalicnis im Peking 
III leceiit weeks The Ireiich weie 
ic'warded bx a televised mteixiew with 
Chou Kii-lai_, the lust in m.iiix xeais, 
in wli'uii he voiced a wmilai attack 
on the supcrpoweis The Rumanian 
deleiiee luinistei, Genera'I lotiitsa, 
plca.secl his hosts by reassuiing them that 
Rumania interjircts its obligations under 
the Warsaw pact as limited to Europe 
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—ithait is, It 'would not ooine to the aid 
of Uhe Russians in a border war with 
China. 

In a mood oi increasing 'friendlmes!i 
toward the less-than-superpowers, the 
Chinese also made a gesture toward 
Britain. Last weekend they released 
Geotge Watt, an engineer of a Vickers- 
Zinuner project in Lanchow who was 
sentenced to three years in prison in 
March, ig68 In fact Mr Watt had 
served alnioet his entire term if tiie 
months since hrs arrest in Septemitier, 
1967, were counted—and the Chinese 
have been known to reckon this way 
before. So the gesture cannot be counted 
a very grand one But it was nonethe¬ 
less a iwelcome sign. 

Mr Watt’s exit leaves the number of 
foreign prisoners in China at about 22 
—less than half the estimated four 
dozen a year ago. The Chinese have 
acknowledged two other British 
detainees, a seaman, Mr Peter Ciouch, 
and a bank manager, Mr I) C Joihn- 
ston, although they have offered no 
infonnation about them But they do not 
so much as mention the other four 
British subjects, all of whom were long¬ 
term voluntary residents of Cbma 
before their leported arrests The onl> 
other foreign prisoner Mr Watt -saw in 
China was an American pilot. Captain 
Philip Smith, who was shot down over 
Hainan island in 1965 


Uruguay 


A penchant for 
the spectacular 


The 'I upaiiiarcKi of Uruguay are the 
marksmen among Latin American 
urban guerrillas. They began last week’s 
daring series of kidnappings by snaring 
.Senor Pereyra Manelli, the magistrate 
who has sfjecialised in prosecuting urban 
terrorists since 1966. Then they bagged 
an American counter-insurgency expert, 
Mr Dan Mitrione, and the Brazilian 
consul-general, Senor Aloysio Goimde 
They nearly got away with two Ameri¬ 
can diplomats at the same time. 

They have just released the magis¬ 
trate, after what must have been a very 
‘interesting week-long interrogation. 
They are holding on to Mr Mitrione 
and Senor Comide until the govern¬ 
ment agrees to their extraordinary 
demand ■ the release of all political 
prisoners Technically, Uruguay has no 
political prisoners, since urban guerrillas 
are tried as common criminals (or are 
court-martialled if they are held 
responsible for attacks on military 
installations) But informal estimates 
place the number of Tupamaros in 


captivity at around 130. The govern¬ 
ment cannot afford to release them, and 
for the moment President Pacheco is 
digging in his heels. 

This was the first time the Tufjamaros 
have kidnapped diplomats, and the first 
time they had demanded the release 
of prisoners. As always, they were 
dramatic m adopting a new technique. 
The Tupamaros—who take their name 
from Tupac Amaru, the Peruvian 
Indian who rebelled against the 
Spaniards—began as a league of dis¬ 
sident sugar-workers in northern 
Uruguay in the early 1960s. They have 
become the most powerful band of 
urban guerrillas 111 the continent, with 
deep roots in Montevideo society. Most 
of their recruits come from the educated 
middle-class, and the police discovered 
in June that one of their leaders was 
Senor Juan AlniiratCi, a prosperous and 
highly respected civil engineer 

i’he Tupamaros have a penchant for 
the spectacular I.ast Octobei, they took 
over the whole town of Pando by posing 
as a funeral cortege Six weeks ago, 
they dressed up as sailors and raided 
the main naval training base in Mon¬ 
tevideo Their cinematic stunts and their 
Robui Hood gestures have won them 
considerable popularity 'I’o lessen their 
public impact, the government 'has 
imposed strict censorship of news 
coverage of their activities. Newspapers 
are made to refer to the I'upaniaros 
simply as rfos (“ cnniinals ”). 

This year, the Tupamaros have 
specialised in attacks on jxilice and army 
personnel intended to demoralise the 
government forces Ttieir attacks cul¬ 
minated in a virtual police mutiny last 
June, when 66 policemen were arrested 
for “ insubordination " Most of them 
had been demanding danger-money and 
the right to work in civilian clothes in 
order to lessen their vulnerability to 
guerrilla assaults Despite several success¬ 
ful raids in recent months, the govern¬ 
ment has been unable to counter the 
Tupamaros Montevideo, that vast, 
sprawling city that absorbs almost half 
the population of Uruguay, provides 
them with ideal terrain for hit-and-run 
raids and quick escapes 

The woret side-effect of guerrilla 
violence has been the increasingly 
repressive character of President 
Pacheco’s regime Uruguay has tradi¬ 
tionally had almost too much respeot for 
the legal niceties and has always kept 
the executive in check 'I'o counter the 
Tupamaros and a long-standing 
economic crisis. President Pacheco has 
been forced to take emergency measures 
that have brought him into conflict with 
parliament and the press. Uruguay may 
lie heading tijwards the polarisation of 
[Xifitical forces that favours extremists 


Brazil 

Killers in uniform 

FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 



Medici tut-tuts 


President Medici’s decision to investigate 
Bra/iJ's notorious “ death squads " is a 
lielated official recogm'tion that these 
sinister mstruiiients of vengeance are 
not, as some local police chiefs pretend, 
newspaper inventions But the presi¬ 
dent’s good intentions may run aground 
on Brazil's “ federative priiKiple.” 

Since i«) 64 successive military govern¬ 
ments have been extending eentral con¬ 
trol over the goveinments of Brazil's 22 
.states Yet last week the minister of 
justice. Professor Alfredo Buzaid, told 
foreign correspondents that the police 
from each state would be left to carry 
out the death squad inquiry. A tougher 
note was 'later sounded in the minister's 
telegram to the governors of five states 
where death .squads have been operat¬ 
ing “ The preilident censures and con¬ 
demns the so-called death squads 
which, on the pretext of eliminating 
outlawis (mar frinais), have been 
committing murder and other barbarous 
acts" The states were warned that if 
they did not find ways of preventing 
death squad “ murders and other bar¬ 
barous acts,” the federal government 
would do It for them. 

The president’s resolve evoked 
applause but also some scepticism Inves- 
'tigations in Brazil tend to run into tbe 
sand. Earlier Hhis year an independent 
police investigator from Rio unearthed 
some unsavoury facts about the sum¬ 
mary execution of jailed car thieves in 
Vitoria in the state of Espinto Santo. 
The matter rested there Last year the 
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revelation of scandals in tlie extinct 
“ Indian protection service' by tlie for¬ 
mer inteiioi iiiinistci, Alhuquer<|ue 
Lima, led to a < lean-up but not to the 
expected tiial and punisliment of alleg¬ 
edly guilty officials who still await the 
attention of a coiiit in Alato Criosso 

One problem is that, though judges 
and journalist' denounce the death 
sejuads, there is some populai sympathy 
for them A lecent small sampling by 
the wcekK maga/me 1 '</a m Sao I’aulo 
showed that bo per cent approved of the 
sejuads, an indication not that Paulistas 
aie blooclthirsty but that they obviously 
have little faitb in the jiropcr workings 
of the lass 

'1 he oiiginal death 'quads appear to 
consist of actise and letiied police 
officers (lilt to as’cnge colleagues killed 
bs eriiniiials and to i id soi iet\ of its 
undesirables But g.mgs of jirofessional 
inurdereis enijilosed bs drug-iuimeis 
and bosses in the illicit g.inibling -sstcni 
knossTi .IS the /c’c'’ th) liu hi> i“.mimal 
game "l ate also thought to base been 
using the skull-aiid-crossbones insignia 
of the polite as’cngeis Theie aie hints 
of the sort of ton option winch no jioliie 
lorce ss'oiild be keen to lese.il 

These .lie bad das' for Bi.i/iTs iiii.ige 
.ibio.'id 'file gos’ei niiient's fl.it denial 
th.it iiolilical pi isoners are being oi base 
been toituied ha- oiils im leased suspi¬ 
cion .11 home and abio.id that nasts 
thing' li.ise been going on m the j.iiN 
A reiioiT bs 'the International Coni- 
niission of Juiists in fieiies.i painted a 
ghastls pictiiie of toituie “.is .i politii.il 
sse.qion m Br.i/il But the goserniiieiit 
lefiises to admit independent ob-ets’cis 
to the tails on the ground th.it tins 
ssoulcl be an mtolei.ible infringement of 
SOScirignis .\ei'oimts of tortiiie in the 
hneign pits' aie dismissed as part of 
an intern.i'tional ronspiracs’ concluotecl 
bs “ b.id Bia/ili.ins’■ and enemies of 
Bra/il Meansshi'le the jjolice h.is-e lieen 
oideicd to expedite pending c.ises 
against jailed teirorists and otlicis 
.ICC used of siibs'ersion. 

The t.ame opfiosition is doing its best 
to bring some jiressure on the gos'ern- 
iiient to clarifs ses-eral much discussed 
cases like the alleged death in jjriscin of 
the foimer eommunist leader. Mario 
.-Ms’es, and that of a .Sao Paulo workei 
ss’ho ss-as icported to has-e died after 
being both tortured and poisoned 
.-\ccorcling to an opposition dejiuty, .i 
doctor ssho was examining the case lias 
been held incoinniumtado since Juls 
rjth The reply of the governnieni leader 
in the c hambei of deputies haidls bodes 
ssell for the future of independent 
inquirs “ The president of the republic 
cannot spend his das's inters-emng in 
Mate police forces It is their lesponsibi- 
lits’ to inyestigate such crimes." 


Kenya 

Stealing Oginga's 
support 

FROM OUR KENYA CORRESPONDENT 

I'lve former members of pailiainent were 
among ig men released from detention 
m Kenya last Fridas by cndei of Piesi- 
dent Kenvatta The h\e, .ill lueiiibeis 
of the now banned opposition jiaity, the 
Kenya People’s Union, were rounded up 
with 14 other KPU 'men last Odtober 
iinniedialely after the shexvting :n 
Kisuinu in w'hich a't least 11 people died 
dm mg a visrt 'to the town by the piesi- 
dent It was subsecjuentK claiiiied that 
the presiden't’s life had been end.irigerecl 
b\ the iii.ich'inations of “ a clique of 
desperate and .subversive men ’’ 

'I luce foimei meiiibeis of parlnunent, 
including the KPl"s leadei. Mi (fgiiig.i 
(^cliiiga, .tie still m dctcmtioii, and tlieie 
Is no sign of vshen thev will be set fiee 
The lea.son for President Kenyatta's 
sudden lelease of the other la remains 
obscuie The government has maintained 
.ill along that it has cle.ir evidence of 
the siibveisive nature of the KPl^, whose 
meiiibeis come iiiottlv fiom the Luo 
tube Ill March it released witli a 
floiii ish copies of letters from Mr ( )dinga 
to the Russian aiubassacloi in Kenva 
asking foi nioiiev foi [Xililical purposes 
Only a few davs hefoie, a close conh- 
cl.ml of Mr t.Tdinga, on being relea.sed 
fiom detention, announced that the 
p.irtv had received iiioie than 1130,000 
fiom Rus.sia, U.hma .ind ,\orth Koie.i in 
the two ye.iis befcrie it w.is banned It 
was generalIv e.xpectcd that when the rest 



Oginga is lonelier now 


of the detainees were freed the) wxiuld 
make isiimlai denunciations of their own 
actions and of then erstwhile jiaity. But 
so far all have been silent 

•According to Mi Isaac Oinolo (^keni, 
a cabinet niinistei who occupies the seat 
of one of those still in detention, the 
release followed “ pe.iteful negotiations" 
between Pres dent Kenv.itta and the 
counliv's Luo membcis of paili.iment, 
a gioup w'liith IS a powerful force in the 
country through its tiade union connec¬ 
tions One theorv i' that this could be 
the first stage in a move to re-form the 
old Kikuyu-Luo alliance which was the 
backbone of the iiiling Kenva .African 
•National Uniioii in the earlv days and 
which brought it to jxrwer when Kenva 
became indejiendent in i(|6'j 

'The alliance came under stress and in 
iqGh Ml Odinga, then vice-president of 
Kenva, quit to form the Kenva People’s 
Lhiion Since then the Kikuvu, the 
country's largest tribe, have become 
moic and more cloiiiinant .Allegations 
of tribal prejudice on thei'" part are 
fiecjuent in the natimial asseiiiblv 
at the moment the countrv's 
tiadc union mcA’eiiierit is split in a dis- 
jiute which virtual'lv amounts to the 
Kikuyu versus the rest 

Since the Kikuvu are split among 
theiirelves, an attempt to le-fonn the 
.illiatice with the Luo, the ciuntrv’s 
secirnd largest tribe, would make sense 
Whether the Luo would accejit it is a 
different matter Only a yeai ago, Tom 
Mbov.i, a Luo, was gunned clown bv a 
Kikuvu 111 .N.mobi 'The subsequent 
oath-t.iking ceremonies among the 
K'kiivu were spc-citicalR anti-Luo But 
Teports from .\van/a jrioviiice, the I.uo 
heartland, .sav that the political atm.)s- 
phere there is now c ahiiei than it has 
lieen for a long tune . and the Luos 
(fleeted to parliament last time ajipear 
to be both moderate and willing to 
forget the jiast It c.iii be aiguecl that 
it IS because of 'the absence of a jiohtical 
i hallenge fnnn the Luo that the split 
among the Kikuyu has gn»wn so wide 
More political activity among the Luo 
could h.tve 'the effect of pulling all the 
Kikuyu into some sogt of unity again 
The actions of the five leleased 
detainees will aii-swer some of the 
questions 'They are expectixj to lejoip 
Kanu and make public peace with the 
government Whether thev will be 

allowed to run again for pol1t1c.1l office 
IS another question. .At the general elec¬ 
tion last December all the jicopJe con¬ 
testing scats formerly held by t|ie 
detainees pledged that thev would give 
up then seats when the detainees were 
freed. Such a pledge wa.s a jKilitical 
necessitv at the time But it might be 
better for the Luo and the country as a 
whole if It had not been made 
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Loeh, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Paine, Wehher, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporatea 

Wertheim & Co. 


Wertheim&Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 

Robert Fleming First Washington Securities Corporation 

Incorporated 

Suez American Corporation Basle Securities Corporation 


Incorporated 
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Defence out of control ? 


Critics of the defence establishment can 
get things wrong. Last year Senator 
Proxmire, a leader among them nowa¬ 
days, called the Fitzhugh panel a “ pet ” 
of the Pentagon and anticipated that its 
report would consist of “whitewash.” 
X'obody would say that now Mr Gilbert 
Fitzhugh, the head of a big New York 
insurance company, and his panel (on 
which, as Mr lYoxmire pointed out, the 
defence industry was well represented) 
were appointed last year by President 
■Nixon and the Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Melvin Laird, to say what should be 
done about the organisation of the 
Department of Defence Their report 
came out last week. In explaining it to 
the press Mr Fitzhugh calW the present 
defence system “ an impossible organi¬ 
sation to administer,” adding, in an echo 
of President IVuman’s Defence 
Secretary, Mr Lovett, 17 years ago. 
" We are amazed it works at all.” 

In fact every President since the 
second world war has found no lack of 
helpers to report trenchantly on his 
defence organisation and to propose 
drastic changes. There was a Hoover 
leport, an Eber.stadt report and a 
Rockefeller report. I'he defence establish ■ 
ment was whacked into shape by 
General Marshall, placed under a single 
Secretary of Defence by President 
Truman, streamlined and, up to a point, 
unified by President Eisenhower (who, 
on this subject, was in his depth) and 
refashioned for President Kennedy by 
Mr McNamara. If at the end of dl this 
It still looks “ impiossible,” it is not for 
want of trying. 

The difficulties he elsewhere. Per¬ 
haps first among them comes the 
tendency of Congress to transmute a 
reform subtly so that what the President 
gets IS not quite what he expected. Thus 
not only has the most f^rsome and 
contentious recommendation of the Fitz¬ 
hugh panel, to deprive the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of responsibilitv for military 


Washington, DC 

operations, been recommended before, 
but It was also actually enacted in 1958, 
then, however. President Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of Defence found himself 
without an alternative military 
operational staff and had to ask the 
Joint Chiefs to carry on, which they 
were happy to do. How far they are able 
in fact to keep control of operations is 
another subject. The Fitzhugfi panel 
would create a new operations staff 
under a new civilian Under Secretary, an 
idea not at all pleasing to the Joint 
Chiefs or to their piowerful friends in the 
armed forces committees of Congress 

Technically speaking, the President 
could order this change himself, but in 
practice he will need to carry Congress 
with him. In practice, too, he is subject 
himself to much the same pressures that 
beat on Congress. The Chiefs of Staff 
are his military advisers; their pre.sent 
organisation is designed to preserve the 
separate identity of the several armed 
forces, still a sacred matter within the 
military establishment. If a President 
wanted to treat the services with less 
reverence than has been customary, he 
could get more public support than at 
any time ih the past quarter century 
but It would be unlike the present 
President to seek public support in such 
a cause. Thus there will negotiation 
and compromise before anything gets 
decided. 

Leaving such obstacles aside, it is 
fairly doubtful whether the best way to 
oiganise the Defence Department is 
capable of being settled definitely. In the 
igfios Mr Robert McNamara, like 
others before and after him, found the 
department out of control and unwork¬ 
able. He dealt with it by centralising an 
enormous volume of decision-making in 
his own office and on his own desk. 
This was his way of establishing the 
necessary political control and it was a 
thing that he was almost peculiarly 
able to do. The two men who have 



Laird with more of the same 


followed him as Secretary of Defence, 
Mr Gliffoid and Mr Lasrd, while both 
very able, go altout things differently 

One result is that a supterhuman load 
of work now falls on the Deputy 
Secretary, Mr David Packard. The 
Fitzhugh panel wants this load divided 
among three Under Secretaries—one of 
whom, however, would have the extra 
jo 4 ) of supervising, operations with a 
military operations staff, under a 
military head, under him The panel 
intend.<. this as a measure of decentrali¬ 
sation Maybe it is, but a dissenting 
member, Admiral McNeill, speaking up 
on behalf of service independence, calls 
It “ a long step towards a highly 
cenriali.sed single service,” a thing men 
in uniform tend to view with distaste. 

The distinction between land, sea and 
air activities is still the basis on which 
duties are divided up between the 
serv.ices altliough, as the panel says, the 
distinction becomes “ increasingly less re¬ 
levant ” The Joint Clhiefs of Staff arc still 
a committee of the heads of the three 
services with a non-voting chairman ; a 
fourth power, the commandant of 
marines, is brought in when marines are 
involved. By law 'the Joint Ohiefs are the 
principal military advisers and planners 
and each one also has his own service 
to run The panel thinks that this is 




quite enough without having them act, 
as they do in addition, as tlie operational 
staff in the chain of niilitarv command 

In tlieory service separatism is sup¬ 
posed to stop at tfie supposedly 
“ unified ’’ commands, hut the 

(ommittee arrangement at ahe top helps 
to keep It strong 'I’lie panel finds the 
unification of the commands “ more 
cosmetic than substantive ” and it 
notices that a lot of staffs are duplicated 
for this reason. What is more, there are 
too many commands getting under one 
another's feet with .stnategic air com¬ 
mand '(in Omaha) in charge of the 
Minutemen miiss.'lcs and continental air 
defence command (in Colorado) soon to 
he running the anti-haNistic missile sys¬ 
tem, Mr Fitzhugh declared li mself not 
quite sure 'that one day these powers 
might not fie shooting one another down 
through a nnsunderscanding. 

Some of the existing commands are 
functional, others geographic. Mr Fitz¬ 
hugh proposes to rearrange them in sub¬ 
ordination to three mam functional 
commands—one strategic (the mam 
nuclear armament and its carriers, 
whether based on land or sea), one 
tactical (tfie general purpo.s-e forces) and 
one logistical His militairs' critics are 
sceptical that anything so superficially 
tidy will really work, or that the pate 
of change will leave it intact for long 
even if it gets done 

What IS praised as the “ arsenal of 
ilcinoeracv ” m times of national peril is 
denounced as “ the militars’-mdustrial 
complex ' wfien things ate (jineter or 
just when the public mood changes Ten 
years ago, after the .shock of the first 
.Sputnik, the mood was all foi getting 
things done and counting the cost later 
Hence the practice of ordering develo'p- 
ment and production of a new, very 
sophisticated product more or less at the 
same time The practice produced re.siilts 
but it also led to fearful Hnaneial 
disputes and difficulties, most lately 
the trouble that the Lockheed .Aircraft 
Corporation got into with the huge 
contract for the C-cjA military an trans¬ 
port l^nderstandably (hut not, one 
supposes, conclusively, since one dav the 
mood may change agcim) the panel turns 
Its back on the “total package" 
type of prcx'urerneri't that marked the 
McNamara pcricxi Mr Land agrees and 
has already announced the new 
principle “ fly before you buy ”—that 
IS, get the prototypes before ordering die 
produc tion run 

Changing the structure and res'isiiig 
the prexedures is useful, no doubt, if 
only to prevent the chaos of the defence 
economy from getting worse, as in the 
course of nature it tends to do. However, 
wliat leally makes the Defence Depart¬ 
ment nripio.ssihle to run properly is its 


size. At least the size is not growing just 
now , Mr Laird is managing to trim it 
hack. Still, It IS not going to shrink to 
a lower order of magnitude. Some 
'jo,ooo people work m the Pentagon 
across the river from Washington, 
spending alxiut $78 billion a year and 


manipulating 3 inJIlion servicemen. The 
Nixon Administration may make 
improvements but it will be fortunate 
if »t succeeds in rendering President 
EasenhcAver’s description of the depailt- 
inent, “ a sveak confederation of sove¬ 
reign military units," out of date 


Presumption of innocence 


As a lawyei. President Nixon was gui'ky 
of an amazing lapse wlien he referred 
to Mr Charles Manson, the chief 
defendant in the Sharon Tate murder 
trial, as “ guilty, dirixtly or indirectly, 
of eight murders ’’ Had Mr Nixoii 
wished to, he could not have done the 
defence a greater servire This is not the 
first time that emcytion has led the Presi¬ 
dent, in the ofT-the-cuff remarks wfiic'h 
he seems to relish inrreasinglv, to risk 
jirejudic ing a trial • last year he made a 
similar eiror, pronouncing puhltoly', 
before any trials had taken place, that 
there had been an mdefensilile massaere 
at Mv Lai ’’nfis week’s slip was all the 
more humiliating because it happened 
during a press conference in Denver m 
which the President vs-as ap{)ealing for 
respect for the law and admonishing the 
new's media and the AmeHican public- 
against undermining it bv their weak¬ 
ness foi glorifs’ing CTimmals 

Mt Nixon did not issue a full correc¬ 
tion until Ins aircraflt touched down in 
Wa'Jhington, and Mr Manson has made 
the most of the President’s prejudicial 
statement .At first it could he argued 
that It did not matter so long as the 
jiiiv, sealed off from nc'w.'-'papers and 
television for the duration of a long trial, 
was kept -in ignorance of it and 'the 
judge hearing the case refused 'the 
defence’s reejuest foi an adjournmenlt to 
draw up a imotiori for a niistnal But 
once Mr Manson had shown the jury 
die headlines in a newspaper left lying 
around one of his own lawyers, tlieie 
was a chance thait, if a verdiot of guilty 


were reached, it could fie overturned on 
appeal, even though the motion for a 
mistria-l has been denied 

LTp to this point the prosecution’s 
case had been .going .smoothly Its chief 
witness, Mrs Dmda Kasafiian, had stood 
up well to cross-examination on her 
terrifying story of random killing. Mr 
Manson, .she clainied, was alway.s warn¬ 
ing his “ family” against the blacks and 
planned the murders to look like the 
work of Black Panlthers in order to pre- 
ciipitate a racial war. The desert Messiah 
expected tfie blacks to wipe out the 
wh'ites, but imagined .chat fiis own itmop 
could Mirvive in a hideaway and take 
over 'later 

Par from wipmg out the w'hite race, 
the Black Panthers arc on the defen¬ 
sive all over America It is true that 
Mr Huey Newton, the party’s defence 
niiiiLster, -is to have a new trial on 
charges that he killed a jKilirenian and 
IS now out on ha I hut he has been in 
prison for over two years Panthers 
have been m court m Newark and 
Baltimore and on September 8th the 
long delayed trial of the “ New York 
13 ’’ IS to start , they arc charged with 
rohspinng to bomb jiublic places In 
New Haven, (kmnecticiit, the trial is 
undciwav of eight Panthers charged in 
ror’iiecfion with the kidnapping, torture 
and killing of a fellow member whom 
they suspected of acting as an infortnant 
to the New York police. Mr Bobby 
Seale, the Panthers’ chairman, is one of 
the eight and has lieen held m jail for 
nearly a year. 
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or a shoe manufacturer in Germany, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


1 


Witli a lull line ot office equipment 
Equipment designed to do a lot ol the 
dull, routine work you usually have to 
do And to do it a lot faster 

For example, take our Magnetic 
Tape Splectric Typewriter 

With the Mannetic Typewriter, a 
Canadian life insuranee companv can 
type an entire jrroupcontract in ai ound 
three hours Instead of ten 

And a German shoe manufacturer 
can handle his entire business corre¬ 
spondence five times more efficiently 
Such speed and efficiency are possi¬ 
ble because with the Magnetic Type¬ 
writer a complete text is typed only 
once 

It there are any changes or correc¬ 
tions, only those changes and correc¬ 
tions aie typed Then the Magnetic 
Typewriter types out the final cor¬ 
rected text Automatically 

Since the machine itself controls 
re-spacing. and determines page and 
line endings, mucJi of the time-con¬ 
suming editing IS done automatically 
The Magnetic Typewriter is just 
part ol an entire line of office equip¬ 
ment All designed not simply to help 
you work but to save you work In 
any office Anywhere 

Like the United Kingdom, where 
our local representatives can show 
you how IBM office products can help 
make your job easier, too 


IBM 
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United California Bank 

Consolidated statement of condition 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from banks 
Investment securities 
U S Treasury securities 
Obligations of states and political subdivisions 
Other securities 
Total investment securities 
Trading account securities 
Loans 

Federal funds sold and securities purchased under agreements to resell 
Bank premises and equipment 
Customers' acceptances liability 
Other assets 
Total Assets 

LIABILITIES AND RESERVE 

Deposits 

Demand deposits in domestic offices 
Savings deposits in domestic offices 
Time deposits in domestic offices 
Deposits in foreign offices 
Total deposits 

Federal funds purchased and securities sold under agreements to repurchase 
Other liabilities for borrowed money 
Bank’s acceptances outstanding 
Mortgages payable 

Trading account securities sold short 
Other liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Reserve for loan losses 


JUNE 30.1970 


$1,377,424,468 

263,743,056 

352,679,747 

9,975. 939 

626,39 8,742 

69,562,002 

2,677,840,491 

115,050,000 

99,461,772 

109,529,699 

100,738,902 

$5,176,006,076 


$2,178,531,838 

781,805,869 

818,973,975 

516,016,5 40 

4,M5,^28i22 

163,509,306 

1,279,273 

112,086,746 

10,007,390 

88,554,635 

_^124,715,703 

4,795,481,275 

57,899,471 


CAPITAL 

Capital notes 70,000,000 

Capital stock at stated value 100,934,200 

Surplus 101,504,050 

Undivided profits 50,187,080 

Total equity capital 252,625,330 

Total Capital 322,625,330 

Total Liabilities, Reserve, and Capital $5,176,006,076 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION. 

LOS ANGELES HEADQUARTERS 600 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO HEADQUARTERS 405 MONTGOMERY STREET 
LONDON OFFICE 35-39 MOORGATE, LONDON E C 2 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES TOKYO, JAPAN. MEXICO 1, D F, MEXICO, MADRID, SPAIN 
UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK IN BASEL AG 

ST JAKOBSSTRASSE 7, 4002 BASEL/URANIASTRASSE 12, 8001 ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
UNION DU CREDIT DE BRUXELLES S A 57, RUE MONTAGNE AUX HERBES POTAGERES, BRUSSELS 1, BELGIUM 
UCB INTERNATIONAL, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Incorporated with limited liability in the U S A 




Political economy 

Pics;dpiit Xixnii ,uui hi'. advis«is hriiiK 
leject the “jawhotie" method of hold¬ 
ing down waj'es and pnce*. alt}iowj;h 
hiN ” iiiflatirin alerts," the hist ol vsliith 
IS exjM'tled while Thi luonomist i.s in 
the press, ina\ tuiii out to he something 
\er\ smiil.u undci a Repuhhr.iii name 
Hut the Adiiiinistr.ilioii is jawing awa\ 
at Its othci Cl onomit pioMems If 
Miking were enough, the countis would 
he (on\ lilted In now th.it hoth the infla¬ 
tion .iritl the letcssion had heen 
m.isteied While it does seem tiue tli.it 
ne.ther is going to get murh woise, tlie 
latest figuics suggest that it ma\ he .1 
long t.me hefoie either gets ninth 
heller I he iimisualK sh.irp use m the 
wholesale pr'te 'index m Julv 
means th.it the niflatit<iiai\ sinral is not 
fl.ittenmg out as neatK .is h.itl heen 
hoped and theie :s little sign of an uji- 
liiin ,11 the le.iilmg iiid t.itois whitli .iie 
siipjiosed to foiei.ist the et onomit fiituie 
Wh.it the Athmmstratioii wants is for 
the fiitiiie to he looking hiight In 
\o\emhei when the \oters ihoose .1 new 
CongiCss t'nemplinmeiit ni.i\ he a price 
woith ]).t\mg for (iHilmg inflation, as 
the Thesident has saltl, hut it will also 
put pa il to .in\ th.iiice of the Repiihh- 
i.ins wilting the eleilon- unless the\ 
t.in hntl .1 stapego.it .Some tif the 
\thu .nisti.ition's exjieits .iie tiMiig to 
shift the iespons,hil,t\ to the tciiti.il 
hank, s.uing that wh.it is needed now is 
.1 fnithei sjx-eil-up in the late at which 
the iiionev suppK is heiiig mt le.ised 
Hut III Hiniis. the nnlejiemlent ihaii- 
iii.iii of the lo'deial Reserve Ro.ild, 
lefiises to tempei his eioiiomit prim iples 
for (lohtir I ends, or to roininit himself 
to an\ fixed rate of monetaiv growth 
He will not risk giving .1 fiesh impetus to 
inn.it'on foi the s,ike of legamnig full 
eiiiploviiient a httle sooner 


The Piesident, liowevcr, is (onceii- 
ti.itmg his .iltatk (jn the Democratic 
Congress’s insistence on giving him 



Budgoteers Weinberger, Nixon, Shultz 


more moiiev than he wants for dt-meslic 
progiaiiiiiies Congiess ,s also tlelaviiig on 
the tax iiLCi eases and spending cuts that 
he leiiucstetl I'lius, s.ivs Mi .\ixoii. 
Congress is diivmg his budget foi the 
(uireiit lisval \c.ii into an inflation.iix 
dehcit a.iul mav ohhge him, uiiwillung 
though he is, to ask foi more taxes ne.xt 
veai The DcnifK'iats rejtlv that, helore 
tihev h.ixe finished with tlie riioriev 
hills, tlic\ will have made eoni'pensatoiv 
cuts 111 defence and othei appropria¬ 
tions , tficv might also say that a sub- 
sMiiti.il tielicit is just what mans eeoiio- 
iii'ists aie piestnhillg 

The .Administration is itself Inidget- 
ting for a deficit this vear, onlv not for 
su( h a large one as Congress (comhmed 
with high interest chaiges and rccession- 
leduicd tax revenues) mav force ujion 
it Hut Mr .Ni.xoii and his advisers aie 
.liming at presenting Congress next 
Jaiiuarv with a Ixilamed hudget foi the 
ig7'a fisial yc.ii th.it begins on .Julv 1, 
11)71, although it is dififiiult to see htm 
ill IS will be posuihle. 

What a nerve! 

Repiesentatise Mendel Riveis, the 
ihairm.in of the .Armed .Seixiie- 
Committee of the House of Rejiieseii- 
tatives, (kiinis that his hometown of 
Ch.uleston, .South Carohri-i, “wouldn't 
■h.i't an cvelimw " if 66 tons of letli.il 
nerve gas were transported through it 
because “ peojrle down there are 
jiatiiots" But most oibservers, including 
Covet nor Kirk of Florida, many Con- 
giessmen .iiid mavors .md the goveiii- 
meiit of the Ikiham.is, thvijipiove 
violentK of plans to .<ihif) the gas across 
country and dumj) it 16,000 feet deep m 
the .Atlantic Ocean 2H2 miles oil 
Flond.i's Cape Kennedy Covernor Kirk 
has even threatened to take the aniiv to 
court to stop Operation Chase iCiit 
H 61 es and Sink ’Em) The Hahaniiati 
government has lodged .1 formal juotest 
with the .Americ.iii governmeivt Now the 
Mayor of Macon, fleorgia, has thicaten- 
ed to blockade the railway 'hries .uid to 
arrest people on the tram 

Local jinitcsts li.ave thwarted the army 
so far m its attempts to move nerve and 
mustard gas from the Pacific Island of 
Okinawa It is now over a ve.ir since 
the Iioriified Okinawans learned that 
Amenta was storing gas there Unlike 
the gas rockets being dumped m Opera¬ 
tion Chase, this is not olisolete ancJ the 
armv has still found nowhere to keep rt 
Plans to sh'ip it to Oregon or Alaska 
were frustrated h\ IcH'al ojtposition 
Cuani was suggested and new a team of 
exjterts arc trying John.son Island in the 
Pacific for size 
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The arms savs that dumping in the 
.sea IS the oiiK feasible way of finally 
getting I'ld of gas and Operation Chase 
IS due to sMit (III Mondav when the 
shipments of rockets m steel and con- 
cielc hlovks le.ive aims depots in Ala¬ 
bama and Keriliukv I'hev will zig-zag 
through seven .suites, avuidmg heavily 
populated aicas, to Suimv Point, .North 
Carolina--the rc>ij..s tlirough Charleston 
was ix')ected--aiid then he put on to a 
hulk The ainiv is taking every precau¬ 
tion laying on supplies of antidote at 
hospitals along the w;iv m case of ieak- 
.ige and sup|jlying julot trams manned 
with chemical, mecJital and technical 
experts to go ahead to test the track 
The Under Secretaiv of the Aniiy, Mr 
Heal, told a c origressional conimittee 
that the shipment could not he delayed 
as the M-}") rockets, suiiic; of which aie 
ten ve.iis old, were alreads leaking into 
the cases .md could explode fi.is decon- 
taiii'iiates on conMct with watei hul he 
could not guarantee it would do so 
iju.cklv enough not to haim its eiiviion- 
merit Wh.il .mgers Congressmen is rh.it 
the gas could have been neiitrah/ed had 
It not heen jilaced m coiuiete blocks but 
to lemovc the luckels fiom these now 
would he too riskv 

.As comein mounted ovei Ofn'ration 
C.h.isc (Ich.ite on .\iiici ic.i's gei eial 
|)ohc V towaids chemn.il .md biological 
w.irf.iic, CH\V, was teopeiied L.O't 
N'ovciiihcr Picsideiu Xixoii appeased 
ciitus tempor.ii’ilv liv .iiiiiminc ing th.it 
he would submit the uiz", Ceiicva tieaty 
banmtig use of CHW .igerits to the 
.Senate for .ipproval Faglit months later 
Ml Chi.irles Vost, the Ament an .Amhas- 
.sadoi to the I'm tod X.itioiis, said that 
Washington could face ;i “quite etnlrar- 
lassing ’ sitij.itioii if the tieaty h.vd not 
been snhiiiilted when the Cciieral 
Assemhiv convened m imd-Septeniher 
The stumhling block is whether teai gas 
and herhic itics—hoth ol which the army 
Uses hheially in A'leln.im—tome under 
the categoiy of CHW agents The khiited 
States .s-ays no , the United Nation.s, by 
a vote of 80-3, disagrees. 


Romney's better 
half 


“ Never overestimate the power of a 
woman ”—in politics, at least Appa¬ 
rently Mrs Lenore Romney has won 
from Republicans in Michigan the right 
to challenge the two-term Democratic 
Senatoi Mr Philip Hart, though be¬ 
cause of a computer failure counting 
was not quite conrplete when The 
Economist went to piess. But she has 
not beaten Mr Robert Huber, a con- 
seivalive state legislator, handsomely 
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enough to be much of a threat tx) Mr 
Hart Yat the name Romney ought 'to f)e 
one to conjure with in Micfiigan, 
though of course any pohtician wm.s 
eneiiues as well as friends Mr Ceorge 
Romney was CJovernor for three terms 
and had a small preMdentia'l wind 
liefore ending up as Mr Nixon’s Secre¬ 
tary of Housing and IMian Develop¬ 
ment And there used to be a rumour 
that It was the lads who had the 
stronger character Yet it was only Mr 
Romney which won “ Lenorc," as she 
calk herself on the hill-hcxirds, the 
officia'l harking of the state Republican 
organisation before this week's contest 
for the nomination 

This was part of Mrs Romney's 
trouble, though once she was oser this 
hurdle her husband kept ostentatiously 
out of the campaign Mr Huber made 
much of this manifestation of “ hos- 
sism ” He was also urichisalrous enough 
to point out that Mrs Romney had not 
had a day's experience of government 
though she had been aotive as a s-oliin- 
teer 'siipportei of constitutional refomi 
and various good causes She is, how¬ 
ever, an experienced < ampaigner, lias- 
mg stumped for her husband every 
time he stcKid for election, and she jiiit 
in iB-hour class making herself known 
She might ha\e done heitter if she had 
dwelt more on the issues—Michigan 
has plcnts of [irohleins—and less on 
her woiiianK' coinjiassion and concern 
As Mr Huhei snorted, eveisone is i nn- 
rerned , wh.it matters is solutions to 
piohlems It was had luck for Mrs 
Ronines that m the closing stages of 
hei campaign hei hushand liec.ime 
embroiled w'lth the suburbs of Dc'trort 
over one such solution the threat of 
the fedeml government to withho'd 
lederal lmanci.il help from those distiicts 
winch refuse to gii.ii.intie Vegioes r<(iial 
access to housing Mr H.irt, who has 
strong supjxiit fioin the tiade unions 
and has made a name as a defender 



Michigan's Republican grandma 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

of consumer interests, remains the 
hivourite to win in November 

In other nominating elections tliLS 
week mcuinljerits generally heat off any 
opposition and this is likels' to have been 
true in Tennessee, which was to go to 
the polls on lliursday. '"I'he real threat 
to Mi Albert < lore, another prominent 
Democratic Senator, wtll come in 
November Not only is Tennessee under¬ 
going a Republican revival, but Mr Gore 
insists that he is first on the “ purge 
list ” of the White House He is a oritic 
of Mi Nixon's Vietnam policy , worse 
still, he soted against Ixitli of the Presi¬ 
dent's unsuc'c essful nominees for the 
Supieme Gouiit, Judge Havnswoiifh and 
Jiiclge CaiNwell Mr (hire has been mend¬ 
ing his fences for a year and, conscious 
th.it Mi CJeoTge Wallace captured a 
thud of the Tennessee cdectorate in ly68, 
has been cultivating 'the [xjor whites 
attiactcd by Mr Wallace's popullisrn. 
n he Negio vote is uncjuestionably Mr 
dole's, as lie is a strong supporter ■of 
Negio rights ) It will he .1 hitter hglit if 
the Kepuhlic an nomination is won as 'is 
exjiei led Ir, Repiewntative Urock, a 
we.ilthv. consei-vative spokesman of the 
'iihuihanites, dissident Democrats and 
i.uial segregationists who make up the 
“ new " Republicans in the South 


Footing the bill 


Nothing IS sailed 111 the woilld of lalxiur 
disputes Last week e\en jjrofessioiial 
footballers, the wintei idols of the 
Anieiaaii sjioits enthusiasts, dei Kneel an 
ollu lal sti .ke w'liii li 'threatened the begm- 
mng ol the lyyo se,ison Much to the 
I'c-licf of the football fans the strike was 
-shoit l.sed and the players soon got down 
to the seiious l)u-,mes.s of tr.iiiiing I’he 
di'jpule, whiili has been lumhhiig foi 
loui months between the National hoot- 
ball League Plasois Association and the 
owners of 'the teams in the league, was 
o\er the owners' conttihution to the 
placers' jjension fund. Under this week's 
settlement the owneis agiecd to con¬ 
tribute '$4 million a year to the jrension 
scheme and .$230,000 in othei benehts 
This is an increase of .$2 fl million over 
last season and puts footballers on an 
equal footing with baseball players 
The owners can well afford the 
increase, since they are eainmg more 
on television rights alone than they did 
last year But it was a matter of touch 
and go whether 'the dillerences would 
he settled in time for the players to 
reach their training camps M prejxire 
for the important pre-.season games 
schedu!Ied for this weekend or whether 
the owners would have to field 
inexpencn,ced» team's 

Much was at stake on both sides The 


owners stcxxl to lose $1 million if all 
the ten games planned for the weekend 
were disrupted The players who had 
not already signed contracts for the 
season with the owners—aisout half of 
those out on strike—were threatened with 
lower offers of ipay (Sallaries are a 
.particularly vulnerable point as the 
players negotiate the.se separately with 
the owners while the pensions and other 
benefits are bargained for collectively 
.hs the association ) The players’ associa¬ 
tion, however, proved strongei and more 
united than the owners had expected 
If the players hav'c not won the 
$26 million that they hojjed to persuade 
the ow-ners to contnhute 'to their pension 
fund ovei a four year period, they have 
cerUm'K show'n then solidaritv This 
does not Ixidc well for the owners when 
a new loiitiact comes up foi negotiation 
in 11)74 Now that die players have 
found 'their 'haig'aining feet they ,ire 
likely to put up .1 much tougher fight 
next tune 


Post out of politics 


The old dieam of an efficient postal 
service which pays its own way began to 
mateiialisc last week In place of the 
present Post Office Dcjiailmcnt, with the 
Postinastei General in the Cabinet—a 
svsteni honoured by time if nothing else 
- Congress voted to establish a semi- 
pulilic corporation , its hoard of govern¬ 
ors, appointed bv the President, would 
choose a Postmaster General and his 
deputy At last Congress has given uji 
both its cherished power to fix postal 
rates and its even more chcns'lied powei 
to raise postal salaries But the first 
impetus came from President Nixon 
who, early on, announced that jobs in 
die jxistal service would no longer lx: 
objects of patronage—an ai t of consi- 
deralile self-denial by a President whose 
party had returned to power after ten 
years in the wilderness 

One of 'the main reasons for expecting 
greatly increased efficiency is that Post¬ 
masters General will remain .n their 
jcibs as long as they give satisfaction and 
will have time to learn the ropes, with¬ 
out political distractions ; this has 
sdldom been true in the past. The second 
IS that the postal system, up to ncxw 
starved of capital funds, will have power 
to raise $10 billion over five years to 
modernise its equipment and its buiild- 
ings , .some of these are over a century 
old. Finally, it is hoped that the new 
Postal Rate Commission will be prompt 
and realisdc about increasing revenues 
w'hcn this 'becomes necessary. Here some 
doubts creep in. The commission may 
he overruled by the board of governors, 
but only if they are unanimous. But if 
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the i^owniors feel that an increase in 
[xistal (harpes is neccssarv and the coni- 
iiiisMon does not act witlnn t)o davs, the 
iiiriease ssill Ro into effect on a tempo- 
raiy liasis until the courts rule in favour 
of one side oi the othet 

One of the Administration's disap- 
pointnien'ts is That the postal service is 
to enjos a suhsids, though a declininR 
one, foi \eais, longer than the 

\diiiinistration thought desirable Some 
ol this suhsids Congress made necessary' 
li\ pioviding th.it during the first five 
sears of the nevs system the rates 
( haigecl to jiiofitiiiaking coneenis. such 
.Is niaga/ines and “ junk ’’ mailers, iiia\ 
not rise l)\ more than 20 per crent a 
sear . iin leases for non-profit making 
lioclies .lie Imiitecl to to per cent a ve.ii. 
But hist cl.iss c liaiges ate expected to 


go up h\ .1 tlind—fioni b to B cents—as 
soon as [xissible, probably 111 April, 1971 
Another blcm—a $100 million one— 
vs'as the jnststcnce of both hou.ses of Clon- 
gress that the B per rent increase m 
wages for postmen should fie retrospec¬ 
tive to Apiil ifith The postmen won a 
I ise of h per c ent m April and the seven 
{Xistal unions belonging to the national 
trade union fcxleration were not insisting 
on retroactivity But two large indepen¬ 
dent unions were threatening to lencw 
1.1st spring's strike unless the awaid w.is 
baededated In futuie .uliitr.ttion will 
settle irreconcilafile conflicts- , there 
will still be no legal right to strike 
Nor will a union .shop be {lermitted , 
Congiess upheld anv iiostiii.in's nght 
not to join a umon—though c(o jier cent 
h.ive already done so 


Freer press 


Newspapers must not lie allow-ed to fail 
—even if saving them means bleaching 
the anti-trust laws So, at least, Congiess 
concluded -When it jiassed the News¬ 
paper Preserv-ation . 4 ct 'I'his Bi'll, which 
the President signed last week, allows 
a “ failing newspaper ” to merge its 
busines.<> operations (but not its editorial 
or rejKirting staffs) with anot/hcr in the 
s.ime city. They would f>e allowed to 
pool jirofits and e.stablish joint advertis¬ 
ing rales, two things which the news- 
pa{>ei' mdiistrv is n.iturally happv aliout, 
but which othei business comjjetilois are 
alisolutelv forbidden to do. 

The immediate benefits w'lll be felt 


Going to school in the District 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


(fo ahead, vou trll them,' said an 
r\‘( r>llf amif imu tiansplantrd tn Wash* 
in^ton ' 1 1 II that it is possibh to bciid 
\oiii riiildiiM Id District schools 

The public scliook tins means iIk 
It 4( schools in \nicrica iii the JJisliut 
ol (lotiiinbia an Mj^iiud lo bt ainoiit; 
ihc VNoisi III the countiv -almost com- 
pNifU dcsciTcd bv pupils and 

unable to i^uaiantee Th< physical safety, 
l(*r alone th( <‘diu .iiion, oi the black 
(hddien who fill them All black—that 
IS t)i( t(f)utation- and a puliceman 
.issiejiietl n» eveiv school 

I lie .lit* niaiivcs tor white parents are 
(asy } (»i the affluent and those on 
thplom.itic alloys an* rs, theie are exccl- 
h nt piisat* s* hools ptogressivc, strict, 
Qiiakei, Roman Oatholic, Treiu h, 
(»<‘iiiiari, almost eyery flavour of educa¬ 
tion that about $i,')Oo .i ><Mr ran biiv 
l<ti ih** iioi-<|nite-s*»-fortunat*', ihcr*. are 
suburbs Montgomery County, Maryland, 


just ov*i ill* Distiict bolder, offers one 
of the best schojil sysUins jii the country 
d'he lush corninuriities a(f*)ss the Poto¬ 
mac River 111 Viiginia ait' similarly 

bless* f| Who, in liis light white inind, 
would send his child to public school 

m th< Disiiict 

Phniy, .is it turned out, and in 

W.ishingioM l*)r a few months w'lth two 
s( iiool-ag* *1 (liiidM'ii wt were free to 

expel iiiicnt Wc louiid (juitc so(.)n that 
th* hoirois of the publi* school weie. 
Ilk* the dangei of \ioleni rnrne, exag¬ 
gerated No one of our acquaintance 
was raped, murdered or robbed at gun¬ 
point M.iny while people, even some 
diplomats, sent their children to the 
public schools The sclmols to which wi* 
decided lo senil oiii i «)-vear-*>ld and 
sevcri-ycat-old daughters wen' not intoler¬ 
able But neither were they very good 

T'he iiiieiesting thing was that the 
Western High School and the Hardy 


FJenieiitaiy School w'ere so differ* nt in 
spirit fiom each other 'J’he high school 
was a progressiv'e's dream w'ear what 
vou like, study what you like, wand(i 
up and tiown Wisconsin Avenu* jiisi**.id 
of going to class, so long as yon 
do not, and pliasc do not, drop 

out of school Th* elcincntaiv srluiol, 

t)ii th* other hand, was tin kind 

ol school from whnh T*»m S.iwv<*i 
played hookev a 1**1 buck budding 
with the Am* nc.in Hag tlvmg over ihc 
To*>f, a loud b*‘ll which lf>ld vou when 
to maich iii and wh<ii t*) go horn* and 
windows so high from th*‘ giouiid that 
yon could not sec out N'*> talking to 

yoiji neighbour, no sipunning in voui 
seat, lots ol saluting th* Hag, reciting 
multiplication tables and copying poems 
abcjut spring flowers straight fr<iin thi 
blackboard 

Th* facial situation y^as not iipprcs- 
s>\**ly tense in eitluT sclmol Western 
lligh Sch*)ol. on the edge ol fashionable 
(i***>rgetown, a few ininiiTfs’ y\alk fiom 
Dumbarton Oaks, was said r*) be 78 per 
cent black, and j)robablv someday soon 
It woiilfl be nearly all black Tionicallv 
the black teenagers get themselves on to 
city buses and come to Georgetown from 
the slums of the southeast because of 
Western’s reputation as .1 good solid 
academic high school The same teacher 
lias been te'aching Latin for years and 
will continue, no matter W’hat the com' 
ph'xion of the sch*)ol , but his classes 
get smaller Because the high school 
w'as large—about 1,300 stucients—the 
quarter that was white was not negligible 
Moreover, it was made up largely of 
sophisticates , well-travelled, politically 
acute w'hite students w'ho were at Western 
by choree It w'as, 11 seemed, an integrated 
school rn the inic .sense 

Hardy School, 111 spite of its Negro 
head, seemed less ,so Until to minutes 
to c) in the morning it w'as virtually 
an all-w'hue school Then the buses rolled 
in from the gheCtoes and the black 
children joined the queues waiting for 
the bell The tw'o races played amiably 
enough side by side but mfer-racial 
friendships seemed rare Since no h*)t 



Lining up at Hardy > 



bv 44 newspapers in 22 cities which have 
l)een published jomtJly These mergers 
faced dissolution last year when the 
Supreme Court ruled that two news¬ 
papers in Tucson were in plain violation 
of the anti-trust laws because they were 
pooling profits and fiving prices Now 
these compacts are safe , so are new 
ones if the Attorney General gives his 
ssritten approval m advance. But there 
cannot be so nianv more , there are only 
;t 7 othei cities which Ixiast of competing 
dails newspapers compared with ij^o in 
i()2o .\eveitheless the pulihshcrs, pai- 
tu ularly the cli.ims which are mvolv«-d, 
iiKuiiited a strenuous campaign for the 
bill ssliicli few memliers of Congress 
could Ignore, with elections approac bmg 
Both iiostaliria fot the echtoiial 



Sitting out at Western 


liiiichis wen pniMclicI al du scliool, the 
whiles, b\ and laiitc, went home while 
dll' bla. ks 'aiul a lew whites, iiicliiclin.i' 
oiiis'. all vshat tlies liaci brniii'ht in tin 
hiiKh pails 1 he aserage si/c of a class 
was aioiind pupils -a change fioiii thi 
4") in the se\en-year-olcl's class in her 
l.iindoii infants' school 

If race piesenticl no piactical piofi- 
li ins the (lilTcreiue between the .\tiierican 
and British school iiielhocis did Both 
girls wcic put in with students older 
ih.in theiiisibes .Xineiie.in chililrin do 
not start formal education until thev an 
li But then they are, for better or worse, 
pushed h.iielei thisiugti a riini.h iriori 
forinallv structured course of learning 
■\l Haidv, the third grade teacher—a 
I lassie schooliliami, with hrin discijrline 
and a fervent belief in the iruiltiphcatioii 
tables—eould not urielcrstand why a sesen- 
yeai-old from laindoii crrtild read any 
book in the school library but could not 
tell her what four nines make and could 
not write her name in Howiiig script I he 
teacher could not accept what was true 
that the child had learned to read at 
home and had spent her three years in a 
soiithwesteni Le.ndon primary school 
making dolls out of washing-up lit|uid 


cfivcrsity of the old days and a healthy 
respect for the power of newspapers 
which have survived prompted Congress 
to step 111. Neither emotion cut much 
ice with the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice, htnvever Its 
head, Mr McLaren, ob)ected that, if a 
newspaper can be saved on'K by elimi¬ 
nating all its competition, “ we doubt 
that any case can be made foi the 
prc'servatiori of so lifeless an enterprise ” 
Other critics jioirited out that seven of 
the iKing ncwspapeis were m fact 
iiieiiibers of distinctly viable press chains 
while still others were kept afloat verv 
corii'fortablN by their f)e)s.se.s*iion of piofit- 
ablc broadcasting stations But Congress 
ruled specifitalh tliat such iich relations 
were not to Ire taken into account in 


bolths and watching gerbels reprndiire 
themselves 

The child hated the Ilaidv v hnol 
Many days in the winter theic was no 
outdoor play at all and the rociin tcni- 
peratiire aseraged aiinind Ho degrees 
III! other cliddre II were too inue h ohlei, 
nse-d wotels fairh wielels accepted as 
unprint.ible anel also “talkeel like teen¬ 
age is calling the police pigs ' But she 
eaine rather to like swotting She worked 
h.ird .It hornework, dividing winds into 
svlhdrles and making lists of wouls dial 
siriind the s.aiiic but have elilfereni mean¬ 
ings She also lapped up all the palasei 
about |)ollutK)ii “ Nesei iille the e ai 
more than three minnlis" was one 
homily li'arned liemi hi'r teacher, who 
taught tlietri all, black and white, ih.it 
they should light to s.ive' their planet 
'\ mile .iw.iy at Western, the story was 
iinite dilferciit 1 Ins was the srhool 
which, frieiids aihised, was no pl.ire to 
send a young girl Itesh liom l.ngland 
VNestern was in iroiible, no doubt In 
1 e'biuarv, the Bl.iek Students I. nion h.rd 
diinanded recognition, the white prin¬ 
cipal s.iiel that It should work with the 
eTvisting student nniem anil not separati¬ 
on racial grounds 'I'hen was a strike , 
the- while •principal was iransferred and 
replaced with a temporary, a black 
named Mr Brown (not scry blacki 

in walk into this si'tuation from a 
smug bondon gills' day .school whi-re the 
most siticlini student demand ',refused, of 
course' was to be allowed to use ball¬ 
point, rather than fountain, pens was 
\etv heaven for the 1'■,-vear-old .She did 
111 fact follow the sairn academic jiro- 
grammir as in l.nntlon (although her 

headmistress had said it would not be 
possible) but not quite so much of it 
French, laitm, Faiglish, chemistry and 

mathematics In the F.ngli-sh class the 
discussions were- byclier than m bondon 
Howeyct, she learned no chemistry The 
teacher hated teaching , he said he would 
fad them all and lake oil hir some 
Caribbean Island and apparently did 
There were bomb scares, constant 

revisions of curricula (one had not 


deciding on die life or death of a news¬ 
paper 

The whole question, howevor, is now 
going back to the courts. Mr Bruce 
Brugmann, the publisher of the Hay 
Guardian, a tiny onte-a-inonth paper in 
San Francisco, has filed suit to have the 
act deflated uiicoiistitutioii.il bc-caiise 
[lublishers who wish to merge in the 
future must meet more stringent 
conditions than did those who have 
iiiei,ged already The liny Guardian, now 
foul yeai-s old, has been praised for its 
iiidejjcntlciice and miti.itiyc But, Mi 
Brugmann [ximts out, it has been 
starved of advertising bv the husmess 
c omlimation of the San Francisc'o dailies, 
the ChrontcU and the E\atniiii r He- is 
.iskmg foi triple damages 

ii.disi-d bow iii.mv bl.ic k aiilhors then 
will" .iiid apparintlv .1 l.iii anionni of 
dings But ihc-ri w.is iioihmg that sin 
bad not vin in I nnilnn , llieic w.is 
moll piign.incy, ih<iiu.'h I In n.uhiis 
WMC .ilsi) moo lium.iii And wh.it w.is 
mosi appii c'l.in d. thcii w<ii iin iiihs 
•ibiiiil (loss It was liki- tin Kings Ru.id 
111 .1 yciy hut c liman , shurls trmgi-d 
jeans, D.ishikis, bare hit. long dresses, il 
pisi did nui main r 

Both Hardy .md Westetn h.iM yiisiuns 
Ilf till Parc 111- 1 1 ai hi I ,\ssui laliiui so 
min Ir despised m F.ngland Ai Hardy, 
ihi p.iienis, through the org.Tnis.ilion, 
run the school “ It's oil! sehool and they 
hayi to Ic-aeh the way wi w.liil," s.iid 
iini ill II nnnieil molhei \l Wisliin, 
p.iients .in pinvcrliss, like the icai hi rs 
Only a handtui ol while parents turn 
np.it ji.iri nt-lc ac her-stiideni mei-imgs and 
.lie scolded by bl.ick sindeni leaders 
'one of whom wiighid at le.-ist -Mu 
piiimds with what looked hki a knife in 
his back pcxkct' for the poor altendance 
it the school Till assistant prmci|)al 
replied that Weslein's absentee fate was 
not the ",ii pci cent a tlav th.ii the hi ick 
students charged, “ many of those stu¬ 
dents are hire somewhere-—m tin 

rorridors or on the groninls, " he s.rid 
■' We just miss them m laking the roll 
lhal IS how It IS One can send out s 
(hilthin to flee schools m Washington, 
hm w'hilhii II IS good foi them is hard 
to say It IS certainly benehcial to the 
schools ihemsiKcs and there are libeials 
111 Washmgloii who will never forgive ihe 
Keiini'dvs, with their many children, for 
not risking them to the public schools 
f)nc irony is that to have passed 
successfully thiough a tnniblcd inslitu- 
lion like Western High .bchool mav 
actually enhance an applicant’s standing 
III the univcrsily sweepstakes How to 
stand out in a field of equally qualified 
landidaces is the big problem To hayc 
survived an anarchic, racially tense big- 
(ity high school may at tually be more 
impressive lo an admissions’ committee 
than a good solid record at an expensive 
she llcicd preparatory school 
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Books 


THE MAN WHO KILLED THE KING 

CJod’s Knglishiiian : (>lii’rr Cromwi U 

find the En^lnh Revolution 
Clhiisloplier Hill 

U’etdetifi'ltl and Xuolion jj.j pages 
")<>" 

Mt Mill desrnhes this as a “ little ttook ” 
That IS too iiiodcst But it is not a hio- 
graph\, nor a hi.storv. it is rathei the 
reflections of jieiliaps the best living 
liistoii.m ol the Stiiait peiiod on the 
doiiiiiiant persoiialiU and genius of that 
time ’I'his luiitht ha\e l.iiiiitvl the IkhsIs's 
appeal It is not \vi itten for the readei 
who wants to follow C'.roiiiwell thioiigh 
the details of his life oi to lead a history 
of the civil w.ii and ol the siil)se<|ucnt 
(leriod of Protecloi.ite government Mt 
Hill cleaiK expects hi.s icadeis to lie 
alieads famili.ii with these matters To 
apprec-ate the \ahie of this book one 
should alieacK be familiai with the, 
probabK dehmtise. biogr.ijilu of Clrom- 
well bv Sii Charles I'lrth and alv> witli 
some at least of Cromwell's own letters 
and writings lA visit to the nc-wlv 
released film on Cromwell will not 
sufftee ) 

But Mi Hill has sought to answer the 
most intiigiimg cjucstion of that tune, 
and this sliould give his book a wider 
a|)j)eal What sent of society did 
Olivei Cromwell beliex'e in and seek to 
create’ Mr Hill’s interpretation is the 
more valuable because he is a historian 
conterned as much w'lth the social and 
econoiiiK characteristics of the tune as 
with the militarv' and political ron- 
tioversies 

Cromwell was not a jxilitical theorist 
I'nlike the I.evellers, unlike many of the 
members of the New Model Arm>, 
iiichidiiig Ins own son-in-law Coniniisarv- 
1 ieiieral Henry Ireton and of course 
cpiite unlike Chailes Stuart, Cromwell 
was not, as he himself said, “wedded or 
glued ” to any form of government In 
politics Cromwell was a conscivative, for 
lie was concerned to preserve and if 
necessarv restore the balance in govern¬ 
ment and sotiety which he l^elieved had 
existed in some golden age in the past, 
before tlie heavy hand of royal auto- 
c I acy had laid an impossible burden 
upon England 

Ciomwell clearly thought m 



The Lord Protector in power 


traditional terms. His was an England of 
sestecl interests , of nobleiiieii. countrs 
gentrs, yeomen and cilv merchants 
There was room foi a king at the head 
of his England, a king whose authority 
was subseivient to the known and 
declared laws of the country There was 
no room ftu a king who cl.iinied divine 
right and authority unfettered In law 
This view of sof letv was entirely defen¬ 
sive, not progressive 

But Mr Hill, as one might e.xjiert, also 
brings out Cromwell’s more radical 
beliefs his willingness to promote men 
on iiieiit and not because of connec¬ 
tions, his toleration of many leligious 
faiths—other than Catholicism or others 
that apjjeared to threaten the basis of a 
consers-ative society It is a sign of Mr 
Hill's fine historical sense that he does 
not cwerestimate Cioinwell’s personal 
ambition oi (as would be fashionable) 
overplay his capacity for taking ruth¬ 
less decisions 

It is impossible to view the Protec¬ 
torate as anything more than an 
interregnum Menaced both by the 
Royalists and by the sectarians, Ixsth 
within and without the army, Crom¬ 


well’s authority rested on force and on 
his own highly developed sense of 
compromise. Tlie Royalists stood apart. 
The moderates weie disalTected by rhe 
expense of the army and Cjoinwell's 
abrupt treatment of Pailianient, whilst 
the sectarian and Levelling factions 
were alienated by Cromwell’s refusals 
to give life to their visions of the 
kingdom of Cod in England. In the end 
the Protectorate was the army and the 
arrnv was loyal only for so long as 
Cromwell was its chief In that sense the 
whole of Cromwell’s work was a failure. 

Cromwell’s use of sea power, his 
empire building, his dvriaimc foreign 
policy and his wonderfully efficient 
inilitarv inachiiie were not unprece¬ 
dented achievements But the trial and 
execution of Chailes Stuart was It 
marked the end of royal autocracy A 
monaich had been deposed not by 
[lalace revolution ot assassination but by 
the vested interests .u ting in concert to 
judge and execute a king and lo provide 
an alternative svstem of government 
That yvas a ladical departure in the 
histoiv of Europe, and Cromwell was 
the man who made it possible 

MOST UTILITARIAN 

'I’he Collected Works of Jeremy 
Bentham : -I'l fntiodut lion to tin 
Printif'lti I'l Motah and I ei^nlation 
Edited bv J H Bums and H 1. .\ Halt 
ft/ / tin V in Co m ral 
Edited by 11 I. .\ Hart 
The Athlom I’m.i (tU) and dU pagc.s 
ilb each 

The first two volumes of this impressive 
senes cont.lined Beiithaiii’s youthful 
coirespondeiK e The.se two, tlie thud 
and tourth to .ippcai, lonsist of the 
definitive texts, now available for the 
first time, ol two c»f Benlhain’s seminal 
woi ks 

The “ IntiiKluc tion’’ w-.is until 
recentU the belter known of the two 
Printed m 1780, it was intended bv 
Bentham as the mtrothictorv ])art of an 
outline of a complete [lenal code But 
for various leasons it was not published 
until 17H9 other tasks bail intervened 
Erom a theoietical point of view the 
most inteiesting of these was that 
Bentham, while attempting to remove 
what he described as some flaws in the 
w'ork, “ found himself unexjiei tediv 
entangled in an unsuspected corner of 
the metaphysical maze ’’ .\n unkind 

critic might say that Bentham's nietliiKl, 
to sav nothing of his stvle, often 
exfwsed linn to dangers of this kind 
The present entanglement, however, was 
nothing less than the necessity as he saw 
It of trying lo determine bv a prion 
analysis exactly what constitutes a law 
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Bentham remains at University College 


C )f till*, jirolilcni sDiiic iiiilicatioii is gucii 
III the i (iru lll^lln^ note to the "liitio- 
(lu( tion. ' whith he added in r78(( 

1 he “ Intioduction " as a whole is 
tlie first svsteinatu e\[x>sition of that 
|)iiiui[>le of utility wtiieh Henthain had 
denved fiotii Helvetius and otheis, and 
whiih was to foiin not iiieicK tlie ke\- 
stone of the vast editue of Ins own 
woiks hut, om e it heraine known, the 
foundation liy eoininon < onsent of li\ 
l.ii the Kie.itesl part of eailv and niiil- 
kivtoiiaii sot lal anti (lolitital tiunkuit’ 
llowevei, the e\at 1 w.iv in wliith 
Hentliam's influence was exeited is still 
to some extent ohstiiie I lie piesent 
work, while repuhlishetl in lus lilelime 
111 iftitj .ind again l>v Howiiiig in |H{8, 
liatl almost eeitainlv a lUnt h sm.tllei 
I'irt ulation than Dumont’s |x>piilai 
exjKisition of Its [iriiit ijiles (“'I laites tie 
Legislation Cavile and Pen.tie," Pans, 
1802) which was in tuin tiaiislated into 
Knglisli hy K Hildreth 1 Kostou, US.\, 
1840 , London, 1804) 

“Of Laws in (ieneral," wiitten in 
1782, developetl in depth the theoretii al 
prolileins sketched 111 the final c liaptei 
and the concluding note of the “ Intro¬ 
duction " It icinained eiitnelv unknown, 
King among the Bentham manuscripts 
at I'niversitv (aillege, until it was dis- 
coveied and puhlishetl In Professor 
Charles Everett in 1945 ^ 

the present edition differs in some 
important respects from his The fun¬ 
damentals of the im|)craUve theory ol 
law-~'hy which a law is essentially a 
cuinmand addressed hy the sovereign to 
someone over whom he has power, and 
enforced hy a sanction—are here .set out 
by Bentham, neaily fifty years before 
John Austin delivered his famous lec¬ 
tures at University College and pub¬ 


lished “'I he Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined " It mas well be true th.it 
if “Of Laws In Ceneral’’ had been 
published when it was written, the 
development of English analytical juris¬ 
prudence would have been greatly 
accelerated .So im[xirt.int are these ideas 
that one may l)e allowed to suggest that 
they li.ive not even set been fulls 
worked out though Professor Halt 
himself has sought clsessliere - notabls m 
“ The Concept of Law -to [xusuade 
us that laws arc not essentially coercive 
hut Consensual, like the rules of c ricket 
It only remains to add that the editors 
and their assistants base performed then 
task once again with meticulous care and 
niijjectable scholarship, though it mas 
lie that then textual labours have been 
less sesere in these than they will be m 
mans' ol the future volumes. In addition 
to the usual name index, each has an 
elaborate analstiial index l>s which 
es'crv concept eni|>losc'd by Bentham 
can be traced through the work m 
c|uestion 

SUBTLETY IS NOT SUCCESS 

'Ilie Rise of Free Trade Iniperalism : 

(ilauiral Pohitial lunnomy, tin Prnfnri’ 
1)1 h'n I I'railr anil hrif)i riiihim, 
i 75 <i-iH'jo 

By Bernard .Seimmel 
(,'tiinhriili;i I’nivirMly /’rcct 
2(>o pages 70s 

I'he |XTiod from the 1820s to the 1870s 
used to fie legarxled as the classic pei lod 
ol .uiti-coloriialism, st.inding ■Ix't'wecn 
the mercairtilisin of the old colonial 
svstem and the ncM-men antile 
im[X‘ilalisrii ol the closing detades of 
thecentuiy Like most of the convenient 
.ibiidgenients of history this view has 
been eroded by rex ent research, and noss 
Profcxsor Senimel comes to describe in 
detail the content of the “ Imperialism 
of Free I'rade " .Vcordnig to him there 
were tsvo conte|)tions cif empne building 
in the thought of the fust half of the 
nineteenth century d’he first was the 
desire to preserve Britain's industrial 
ptetiominanee and make it the work- 
.sho[> of the world ; this was one c»f the 
main inotis'es of mans' free traders Tfie' 
second was the full stale theory of 
capitalist irnjyerialism develofxxl in the 
18 JOS and 1840s, which found its most 
evtendc'd expression in the works of 
Ectward (iihifxm Wakefield Both these 
elements were derived from the exten¬ 
sive licxly of analysis developed hy the 
leading contemporary political econo¬ 
mists 'I he first came primarily from 
the orthodox, classical wi iters who are 
regarded as the theorists of English 
industry, an<f the latter was inspired hy 
analyses of hetercxlox, “ agrarian ” 


cxonumists such as Malchus, who were J 
critical ciif industrialisation. • 

Professor Seimmel writes as an his- ; 
torian rather than as an economist, and I 
his technical analysis is less succesisfu'l 1 
than Professor Winch’s in “Classical 1 
Political Eiconomy and Colonies.’’ But he 
langes widely and throws off many 
mieresting ideas on the ellilisv and flows 
of opinion and policy His attempt, 
liow'ever, to tieat the two conceptions of 
ciivpiie building as if they were 
equi|X)lent parts of a free trade miper- 
lalisiii .and to rdlate them, in the 
same stsle, to tlie Indy of economic 
analysis was surely a mistake The 
dcmotisliation that mans frc’e tnulers 
helies'ed that free trade would facilitate 
the {K»r|X‘tu<ition of Enghsii indii'ftrial 
predoniinaiu e is not jiarticulai Is nos'cl 
The hdiel that a vigoious foieign irade 
would .ivert die law of diiiiinishiiig 
leturns m agriculture, and the desire 
to iiui'intaiii a 40 per cent shaie in sv<»rld 
trade m nianuf.ictures bs' eliminating 
restrictions of im[x>rls of prmiaiv pro¬ 
ducts, base s’eis little to do svicli 
uiijienalism unle.s's that term is to he 
interpreted so wiclels' as to he useless 
The theoiies of W.ikc'tield, on the 
othei hand, weie genuine ecoiiomu 
theoiies of impel i.ihsm and Professor 
Semiiiers discussiuii of his svoik, and of 
the colonial lefotmcrs inspired hs’ him, 

IS stimulating and [lerceptise These 
theoiies ,ire skilfully related to the ideas 
of those jxilitical ecoiuiinists svho, wish- i 
mg to c ast douhl on the notion of the 
h.inuoiiious .inci autoiiiatic o|K'ratioii c>t ; 

.1 commercial .itid iiiclustnal sssteni, 
identified wlial they supposed to lx‘ the 
iiiherciit we.iknesses of sue h a .system 
Wakefield used Malthus's c ritujue to 
iigue That “systematic < olonis.itioii “ 
w.is iifxessars to resolse the problems 
ol osci-prixluc tion, the falling latc of 
|>ioht, ,iiid the claiigeisof resolution and 
(l.txs coiiHic t which these raised On 
leading this Ixxik one is imprevseAl hy the 
suhtloty and theoretical soplvivstication of 
much early mneteenith century' political 
economy But the predictive powers of 
economists then seem to have been no 
lietter 'than they aie today 


BONING UP ON CHINA 


Spode : a hittory of thi- family, factory 
and warn from I7J,7 to iHjD 
By Leonard Whitci 

liarric and Jcnkini 2fi8 pages Lio until 
Octdlier i.st, £12 thereafter 


This year is the hicentenary of (he fac¬ 
tory foundixl bv Josiah Sjxide, whir'll 
now exists as W T Copeland and Sons 
I'his month an exhibition of Spcxlc opens 
at the Royal Academy Me W'hiter’s 
txiok, covering the years to 1833, during 
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Which time the firm was Spcide and 
nuthmg else, is well timed. 

Over the past few years there has 
been a steady flow of 'books on Bntisli 
ceramics that have re-exiamined the 
statements made many years ago, and 
steadily repeated, without any original 
lesearch, m later books Two publishers 
have been mainly responsilsle Faber and 
Faber and Barrie and Jenkins The lattei, 
with the aid of Mr Oeoffrev Goddcn, 
have launched book after Ixiok, all pre¬ 
senting to the scholar, the dealer and 
the collector new infonnation and new 
facts about the industrv’s earls years 

Thes book IS probabK' the most 
impressive of them all Mr Whiter is 
sales and production managci at Clope- 
land's He says himself that tlie fact 
tliat 'he could walk out of his oflice and 
1 onsult potters, designers and painters 
lias been absolutels insaliiahle in wi ting 
his book Here at last we have a work 
that illuminates cveis aspect of its sub¬ 
ject, not onlv the heauts of the work 
I'tself, not onls the Inogiap'hii al details 
of the eailv owners, but the economic 
and marketing history as well Mr 
Whiter has made every possible use of 
ilocuiiicntars evidence, paCtciii and 
shape books, personal reriiimsc eiu es and 
skilled knowledge Ibis book will [>ro- 
\ ide the sardstitk bs wliitli fvituic 
pottery histones will be judged, and 
.ilfhough the ijuahts of some of the 
black and white plates leaves sometliing 
to be clesiicd, the tolouied jilatcs aic 
escelleiit 

Spode lias pieseiscci, with tare and 
love, as mut li as possible of ihcn 
arcliises and partem books In tlie pot- 
tci\ mdustis tins is sadK far fiom 
universal, even though, 1)\ the vers 
nature of its products, a pottery must 
always be loaking back to the designs 
that made its name The .‘kmerit an 
market calls out fen traditional designs, 
and Wedgwood white kiU licnwarc, pio- 
tluced in the nineteenth eentuiy for the 
chcsipest market, is now reproduced for 
riffanv's Yet factory upon factory have 
either lost the.r records tir .iitill neglect 
them Tlieie is a wealth of material 
that lies untxiund, filfhv, uncatalogued 
and unheeded, not only in the Five 
'[’owns but in many other centres A 
(lottery centre ss'here this material could 
he centralised, repaired and looked after 
IS desperately needed It might then lie 
[loss.ble to discover who copied what 
fiom whom, a cjuestioii that at t'he 
niejinent it is complettelv impossible to 
.enswer 

. 4 s the industry reorganise-, itself into 
small group.s, many of them supported 
hy outside cap.tal, the chance of such 
reform beecimes greater Mi Wlntci's 
book IS a testament 'to enlightened 
(latrorvage. In icjfifi, (lopeland’s berame 



Pre- 1833 , pricey, Spode 

jiai t of the (Jarboiuntlum (Iicmji, a vast 
set-up 111 the ceramic world of w'hich 
[xilling IS only a small [lart T he new 
managing director, Mr William W'hat- 
morc, h.is given every fjossible encourage¬ 
ment to the studs of the histor.cal s.de 
of tlie company, realising that u is an 
enormous asset. 

The piublication of this lionk and the 
Koval .'kcadeinv evhihition arc go'ng to 


push Sptxle prices up sharply. The 
acute ctillertoi wyll now start concen- 
trabing on the period after 183'} and 
quietly pick up (ueces by such painters 
as Hurteii 01 .\l(iiik I he eylnbition 
will show some of tlie qu te incredible 
service that has been bin rowed from 
the Shah of Pei-i.a, decorated with 
isitiulated jewels Olhei jneces are 
known to have been prcxluced by this 
tethrni|iie hut they have been lost 
Happy the mail who finch ibein , thi-s 
IS S()ode year 

LOST INDUSTRY 

ITie Lead Miners of the Northern 
Pennines in the Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Centuries 
BvC J Hunt 

Manchrstcr I'niveruty Priss apt pages 
bos 

Until lecentlv, ec'onojiiir Instomans' 
accounts of the ini|iact of industnahsa- 
tion 'in Bntaim have tended to'concen¬ 
trate on those industries where growth 
and technological devcdopnierit were 
most spiectacnlar. 'I his comjsetent and 
thorough s'tudy of a relatively small and 
geographic'ally isolated industry—lead- 
mining— his interesting both by contrast 
anti in its own right .Sujierficiallv, as Dr 


Washington reads it. 
Wall Street reads it, 
so do Swiss Banks, 
How about you . . . ? 


GREEN’S 

COMMODITY 

MARKET 

COMMENTS 


Bi-weekly review featuring 
monetary matters gold 
silver end other precious 
metals 


Published by 
Economic News Agency 
Inc 

Bok 174, Princeton N J 
08S40 


‘^Speculative and Investment 
Aspects of Precious Metals’* 

GOLD What price in a month 7 In a year ? Five 

years ? Tan years 7 Should you own 
gold shares 7-^old vs SDRs—Industrial 
Demand — Demonetisation — When will 
Americans be permitted to own gold 7 
Who are the real gold hoarders ? 

SILVER Bear vs Bull argunrant—Silver coinage— 
Indian hoards—Consumption and produc¬ 
tion figures—Silverless photography 7— 
Private mints—Depositary receipts—Futures 
or actuals—Price a year and decade hence 

PLATINUM Its role in the fight against air pollution— 
Stockpiling needs—Producers' price— 

Twelve month projection of the free market 
price—Lead-free gasoline—Should you own 
futures 7 

You will find the answers to these and other questions 
in a special study written by Charles R. Stahl. President 
of Economic News Agency, Inc . and publisher of Green's 
Commodity Market Comments For your copy send 40s 
net to ' 

ECONOMIC NEWS AGENCY, INC. 

London Office - 12 Petersham Place. SW7 

SPECIAL BONUS: Current issue of Green's Commodity 
Market Comments for only Ss fid (regular price SOs) 
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A CONFIDENTIAL WORD 
ABOUT THE 

NEW 

MIDDLE EAST 

First, the August issue is now on 
sale and available almost any¬ 
where the world over within 48 
hours of publication 

Next, one of the secrets of its 
remarkable success is that it is 
put together, printed and pub¬ 
lished at the very last moment— 
almost like a newspaper 

As a result, it has become 
indispensable background infor¬ 
mation for what is really going 
on—and often is way ahead of 
events with its reports from the 
trouble-spots, documentaries and 
real inside news. 

The August number is typical 
of this : It has three major reports 
on the role which the Americans 
and Russians have been playing, 
and showing their real objectives 
in the Middle East. 

Neville Brown writes on how 
they have learnt to talk to each 
other, Lawrence Whetten, m a 
detailed study, discusses the 
secret of the Soviet success 
story and shows what the Soviet 
national interest is. and Dan 
Gillon illustrates the limitations of 
Great Power diplomacy. 

There are reports on new 
weapons, the oil situation, a 
diary which discusses the best 
Arab editors, book reviews 
There is a major section of 
documents which are indispens¬ 
able, including Joseph Sisco's 
remarkably detailed explanation 
of Amencan policy in the Middle 
East, the Nasser speech and all 
the major Soviet texts. 

The New Middle East costs 5s, 
is monthly, international and 
completely independent 

It is obtainable from any good 
bookseller in some 67 countries 
but the quickest way to get it is 
a direct subscription It costs £3 
in the UK aniiEurope, £5 by air to 
the Middle %ast (and Europe) 
and $15 to the US. 

Write to the NEW MIDDLE 
EAST, 68 Fleet Street, London, 
EC4 for a copy and full details 
The editor is Jon Kimche. 


Hunt notes, life in the remoite mining 
dales of itfhe faj- north erf Eng-land 
changed less fiecween 1750 and 1850 
than in the neighbouring coalfields and 
shipyards. Even the moorland scenery 
was little "corrupted,” and there was 
.Stull a di^inctiive mixing and meiging of 
'industry and ag^ioulture. Fieiw people 
knew of what was happening in the 
mining region, since no trunk roads ran 
through the valleys and no traveHer 
went there aooidentalily, or en mute for 
.somewhere else. Rural Ireland was no 
more isolated. 

Yet there were consideiaible, even sub¬ 
stantial, changes in the lead-mining (in¬ 
dustry during the period from 1750 to 
1850, hotfh 'technological and economic. 
I^spite the survival on paper of “ the 
liargain system,” well described by Dr 
Hunt, there were important niodtifica- 
■tions in the pattern of undu'strial rela¬ 
tions The Ixmdon Lead Company 
evolved a new apiproach ■t'o manageTnent, 
and hours of conditions of work were 
tightened up Paternalism shaped dhe 
fomis and determined the mood of in¬ 
dustrial relations. “ Musdemeanours in 
private life—drunkenness, fathering a 
liastard child, etc—were as much the 
province of nianageria'1 disoiplime as any 
offence during working 'hours.” More¬ 
over, this was an industry wiithout per- 
'manent trade unions It was not only the 
Ixsndon I,ead Comjiany which could 
■proclatni “ the total ab.'^ence of rellielhons 
and insubordinations of every kind 
and every other abomina'ttion ” IViubt- 
less the chief rea.son for this was ndrther 
paternalism nor Mctliod'ism but Die fact 
that the lead mliners were not orthodox 
wage earners They were .selling not their 
lainnir but its pixKeeds. 

There are limitations to Dr Hunt’s 
'liook The demograp'hic section Ls thin, 
and there ts no full account of the col¬ 
lapse of die industry and of tbc rece-sfion 
of the 'industrial frontieirs There iis lottle 
comparative matenal conoerming the re- 
lationsliLp between what ■was hapjjening 
in the Nortthorn Penmnes and the Pen¬ 
nine districts farther south. What 
emerges dearly, however, iis the profile 
of a kxst 'industry, with the rhajjels sur¬ 
viving the m'lnes 

SHORT LIST 

llie Emergence of the Middle East, 
1914-1934 by Howard M Sachar (Allen 
Lane,'The Penguin Press, 80s) This book 
IS most readable and strikes an even 
balance between the various fronts and 
activities irf the particijiants in the first 
world war and its peace settlements It 
devotes more space than do most books 
on the Middle East to the battles in the 
Caucasus. But it is of little value to 
serious .scholars 'because of the quantity 
of slips that It contains, some amounting 


to serious nustakes. Sir Mark Sykes did 
not “ mastermind ” the celebrated 
McMahon correspondence with the 
Sharif of Mecca ; when its key letters 
were drafted, Sykes was in Iraq and 
India on other business, and the instruc¬ 
tion for the vital letter came from 
London, where it still lies, drafted in 
Orey's handwriting and initialled by 
Kitchener. Abadan was never “ an 
Ottoman-owned island ” ; and so on 
TTie Fall of Khrushchev by William 
Hyland and Richard W. Shryock (Pit¬ 
man, ;5os) The present uncertain situa¬ 
tion at the top of the Soviet Communist 
party on the eve of the 34th party 
congress lends this lively and well- 
documented little hook by two Amencan 
authors an additional and ironic topica¬ 
lity. The problems for which E>liru8hc!hev 
was blamed, like the split wjth China 
and the backwardness of agriculture, 
have not been solved by h'ls successors 
Patterns of Highland Development f>y 
David Turnock (Macmillan, £8). \ 
i areful, authoritative account of how 
the Highland econmiiv works, and ha.s 
worked Its historical sense is particu¬ 
larly acute The discussion of current 
issues IS balanced to the point of diffi¬ 
dence, but Mr Turnock's final estimate 
of Highland capabilities is realistic The 
collection of photographs is admirable 
in a iKiok of this kind, and will help 
those in Europe and North America who 
deal with similar pieripheral systems 
Yours Sincerely for Scotland by Wendv 
Wood (Arthur Barker, 45s) The 
septuagenarian nationalist counts her 
medals—espet lally the Stone of ScOric, 
Trafalgar Square and the Bridgeton 
f)y-election—in a rambling, egotistical 
reminiscence She stands up sturdily 
for all things Scots, including Prestwick 
airport and Berwirk-on-Tweed, gives a 
clout or two to the orthodox Scottish 
National Party and, while not claiming 
to have seen the Loch Ness monster 
herself, very positively did spot another 
one in Loch Sunart, by her own croft 
Certainly not a ghosted work. 

Whisky by Janies Ross (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 40s). A regular, 70 degree 
proof historical dram of the creature, 
which pays reverent attention to .song 
and story, topers and gaugers, but still 
rcmemfiers the .sound, beneficent com- 
meinalisni of the Distillers Company, 
Ltd It IS all here from the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise onwards, and those who 
like to roll round the tongue such great 
names as Fenntosh, Glenlivet, Glen- 
morangie, Aeneas Coffey, Alexander 
Walker (son of Johnnie) and even the 
late Lord Woolavmgton will find them 
duly recorded. One question . why does 
no one use the good old tradename. Kill 
the Cairter^ 
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The Barclays Group 

is more than 
a group of banks. 


Of course banking is the centre of it. Barclays 
at home and overseas has the free world’s largest 
branch banking network. 

But the Ciroup and its associated companies 
provide a unic|ue range of other services. Including 

Barclays (London and International) 
Limited, dealing in Eurocurrencies and sterling 
deposits, and making medium term loans to industry 
for capital projects; 

Barclays Export Finance Company Limited, 
offering a specialised service to British exporters, 
especiallv non-recourse finance; 

Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited, 
providing investment portfolio management, 
registrar’s and new issue, executor and trustee and 
personal taxation services; 

Barclays Unicorn Limited, issuing a range 
of unit trusts; 

Barclays Insurance Services Company 
Limited, conducting an insurance broking service. 

Baric Computing Services Limited, with a 
complete range of computer bureau applications from 
payroll and sales accounting to structure anah sis and 
stress calculations. 

It’s a formidable group; and it operates 
Britain’s biggest credit card, Barclaycard, useful to 
the individual as well as providing a simple system of 
credit accounting for an increasing number of 
businesses, and company cards for their executives. 

Barclays has always meant banking, but 
today it means a good deal more. 


The Barclays Group includes: 

Barclays Bank Limited Barclays Bank DCO 
Barclays Bank (London and International) 
Limited ■ Barclays Bank S A. • Barclays Bank 
of California • Barclays Overseas Develojv 
ment Corporation Limited ■ Barclays 
Export Finance Company Limited 
Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited 
Barclays Unicorn Limited 


The 

Barclays 

Group 

Haa many waya to halp 
you managa monay battar 


Associated Companies: 

Bank of Scotland United Dominions 
Trust Limited Bank of London St 

Montreal Limited Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 
Banco del Desarrollo Economico Espanol 
Soci^te Financiere Europienne 
Interconnnental Banking Services Limited 
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IlfPROVES + WE CAN HELP FURTHER PROGRESS 



Britain’s economic stability is greatly 
improved, and further progress will 
come partly through the knowledge of 
foreign markets. It is vital to know tihese 
markets in great detail, and we do. 
The Hongkong Bank Group has a finger 
on the economic pulse in dozens of 
potential markets. With offices through¬ 
out Europe, North America, Australia 
and the Middle and Far East, we can do 
a great deal to help overseas visitors. 
We have published a series of booklets, 
each dealing with a separate country, 
and each examining likely influences 
on trade and investment. 


We now invite you to write for any 
of the booklets you require. 

Our address is below. 



Thailand • East Malaysia/Sarawak • Japan 
Singapore • Mauritius • The Philippines 
Malaysia • Hong Kong • Indonesia ■ Brunei 


THE HONGNONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracecfaurch Street London ECS 
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an investment in 

the MALI FAX 

makes good sense 

In an uncenam world, the security of the Halifax 
IS especially reassuring. As nearly two million in¬ 
vestors know to their profit, money in the Halifax 
IS safe... with added interest it grows steadily... 
and IS readily available whenever they need it. And 
what could make better sense than that ? 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING 

SOCIETY 



people bring you 
"CustomTailored" 
banking 
in Canada. 



For Canadian busines.s information and barking 
.services tailored exactly to your needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference 
Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
people familiar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them is your fastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada 
They will put you face-to-face with Canadian 
businessmen- provide you with the late.st data on 
business opportunities m Canada, taxes, foreign 
exchange and trade 

Your"Cu‘;tom Tailored” banking “jervice begins at 

62 CornhIII, London EC3. Phone- 01-283 0011 

or at our West End Branch. 

103 Mount Street, London W1. Phone: 01-499 4261 

Ask for one of our Business Development Reprcsuntalives 
Over 725 branches across Canada 
Incorporated in Canada with limited liability 


A member of The Building Societies Association 


TorointtoDominion bank 

where people make the difference 



ARAB AFRICAN BANK 

PUBAI BRANCH: 


HEAD OFFICE: 

44 Abdel Khalek Sarwat Street, 

Cairo—U.A.R. 

BEIRUT BRANCH: 

Riad El Solh Street, P.O. Box 6066, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 

THE BANK UNDERTAKES ALL TYPES OF 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 
OPERATIONS AND CARRIES OUT ALL SORTS OF 
INVESTMENT IN DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN 
ARAB AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 

THE BRANCHES OF THE BANK UNDERTAKE 
ALL TYPES OF BANKING BUSINESS WHETHER 
DOMESTIC OR INTERNATIONAL AND ACCEPT 
DEPOSITS IN LOCAL AND CONVERTIBLE 
CURRENCIES. 





(Arabian Gulf) will open at end of 
this year. 

CABLE ADDRESS: 

ARAB AFRO 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE BANK’S 
INVESTMENTS IN DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


couivniy 

Number 

of 

Projects 

ToUd 

laveetaMnl 
(la thmiaaiidfc 
ofC) 

TYPE OF PROJECT 

Jordao 

1 

IIS 

Participation la devdopmcot In 

Ethiopli 

2 

347 

stItutioDS (Indnatrial Develop 
Bank of Jordan) 

Agro-^lndintrial 

^negal 

1 

188 

Agro Indwlfwl 

Morotseo 

1 

75 

Agro industrial 

The U.A.R. 

2 

647 

Tranapoilalioa 

TuAltla 

1 

313 

Touiiani 

Kcoya 

1 

29 

Tourism 

Ivory Coait 

1 

500 

Housing 

Ubym 

1 

47 

Industry 

Mauritania 

1 

417 

Minini; 

Unkm dc Banques 
Arabes at 
PrancalM, Pans 

, 

627 

Partlclpailoo In supporting the 
devciopmeni and foreign trade 
of Arno Countries 

TOTAL 

13 

3405 



ARAB AFRICAN BANK — EGYPTIAN JOINT-STOCK Co. 



BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1969 




LIABILITIES 

f s d 

£ s d 

ASSETS £ s 

d f 

s 

d 

AVTHORISED CAPITAt. FUUV PAID UP 



CASH IN HAND AND AT BANKS 




ONE MILLION ORDINARY SHARES 



Currant and Notice Accounts and 




OF TEN POUNDS STERIING EACH 


10.000 000 - 

Fixed Deposits 

10.657 736 

7 

10 

STATUTORY RESERVE 


14B.3S4 12 - 

SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS 

835 944 

6 

9 

GENERAL RESERVE 


550 000 

BILLS OfSCOUNTEO 

207625 

7 

9 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS & DEPOSITS 


4 410.709 16 7 

LOANS AND ADVANCES 

5 308 475 

4 

3 

SUNDRY CREDIT ACCOUNTS & PROVISIONS 


896 034 10 2 

SUNDRY DEBIT ACCOUNTS 

FURNITURE AND MOTOR-CARS 

480 869 

6 

I 

PROFIT AMD LOSS ACCOUNT 



(After Depreaetionl 


- 


PROFIT BROUGHT FORWARD FROM THE 







PERIOD ENDED 31st DECEMBER. 1968 

110 842 13 7 






PROFn FOR THI YEAR ENDED 3Ul 







DECEMBER. 1969 

1 374 650 4 






TOTAL IPfopotsd for distribution ss thowm in 







the Appri^natiOT Account) 


1,485.492 13 11 







17 490.651 12 6 


17 490 651 

w 

“a 

COMTBA ACCOUNTS 



CONTBA ACCOUNTS 




BANKS UAfilUTIES FOR CREDITS OPENED 



CLIENTS’ LIABILITIES FOR CREDITS OPENED 




AND LEHERS OF GUARANTEE ISSUED 

31 256 530 19 5 


& LHTERS OF GUARANTEE ISSUED 31 256 530 19 

_5 




SUUUMAN AHMED EL HADDAD 

MOHAMED ABDEL MDTTEUB SABEK 




Chairman and Managing Oiractpr 

Deputy Chairman and Moniging Director 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 

1969 





£ s d 


f 

s 

d 

INTEREST PAID 


543 581 6 8 

INTEREST RECEIVED AND INCOME OF INVESTMENTS 

1 7SD 701 

7 

6 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL EXPENSES INCLUDING 






PROVISIONS 


249114 9 5 

COMMISSIONS RECEIVED AND SUNDRY INCOME 

397469 

5 

B 

DEPRECIATION OF FURNITURE AND MOTOR CARS 


824 16 9 





DONATION 


10000 - - 





NH PROFIT 


1 374 650 - 4 







2.178.170 13 2 


2.178,170 

IT 



APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 




STATUTORY RESERVE 


137.485 - 

PROFIT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 si DECEMBER 1969 

1 3 74 850 

.. 

4 

OIVtDENDS fat 6% per annum on htllv paid up capital) 

500 000 





BOARD OF DIRFCrORS REMUNERATION 


45 000 

PROFIT BROUGHT FORWARD FROM THE PERIOD ENDED 




general RESERVE 


650000 

31st DECEMBER 1968 

110 842 

13 

7 

BALANCE (carfied forward to naxl year) 


153027 13 11 







1 485 492 13 It 


1 465 492 

TT 

TT 


Txsw6 

Scbdidd 

Robert Lowe. Academic, orator, 
statesman, peer and bicyclist. One of the ten 
distinguished and farsighted men who 
founded The Chartered Bank in the 1850s. 

A man who moulded public opinion 
through the leaders he wrote in The Times, 
and the speeches he made from the floor of the 
Commons: who took over as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at a time when the British 
economy faltered, and saw it safely back to 
firmer ground. 

A founding father of whom we are 
justifiably proud, and whose financial judgement 
and knowledge of the world we try to emulate 
in the present day running of The Chartered 
Bank. 

The 

Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 18 '53) 

38 Bishopsgate, London E.C.2. 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group Ltd. 
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Miles to kilometres, pounds to what? 

The City of London has been so fussed ringing the changes in a dollar world that it has 
neglected chances across the Channel. The square mile is an outward-looking and upward-going 
centre, but is it ready to make the most of being inside Europe when the time comes ? 


Seven weeks ago the City was de'liglitcii 
hy the return of a Conservative govern¬ 
ment in Britain Fears that capiitalisiii 
was in a decline seemed to vanish over¬ 
night Yet the joy did not continue, 
or at least it did not gather strength. 
In the weeks following the general 
election equities weie a dull market and 
sterling was touching its liwest levels 
iince the upvaluation of the German 
mark, even Before the dock strike came 
ilong to deal another blow 
Naturally the City remains pleased 
to haN-e a Government that traditionally 
IS favourable towards it in place of one 
supposedly biased against it. It 
looks forward to the abolition of selec¬ 
tive employment tax, reductions in 
ather taxation, incentive to savings, less 
government interference with industry ; 
■ill things on which it believes it thrives. 
But It knows only too well that it has 
not emerged from the live-and-a-half 
V'ears under a Labour government in 
liattered shape. Far from it. It is a much 


more sophi.sticated and internationally 
alert workshop than it wus, in October, 
1964 A look at its overseas earnings 
(sec table on page xi) .shows just how 
well It has been doing , these more than 
doubled between 1965 and 1968 and 
were going up, at least in insurance, even 
■before they received the valuable bonus 
from the devaluation of sterling I'oday 
these earnings are almost certainly 
around the £400 mil'lion mark. These 
figures are, of course, of net earn mgs, 
after deducting outgoings 

It can be argued that the political 
and financial uncertainties in Britain 
in the latter half of the 1960s acted as 
a stimulus. Merchant banks, for 
instance, prosper on protilems and the 
legitimate circumvention of restrictions 
has helped to produce new and vigorous 
entities in the City. But domestic politi¬ 
cal considerations can be exaggerated. 
Fwen right-Aving industrialists admit 
that government restriOBions in the past 
five years on direct investment overseas 
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were not politically motivated and that 
in any case they did not have such a 
drastic effect as nng^hit be itnagined. 
No scheme pxut up a really major 
British company is knoiwn to have been 
wholly blocked. The City must be kept 
reasonaljly sweet. A 'Labour govern¬ 
ment, no less than a Conservative one, 
needs the City’s contTibudun to the 
l>ailanoe of payments and, ironically, per¬ 
haps no government has been as much 
in need of that £300 ini'llion-£40O 
million as Mr Wilson’s was. 

The ways in wIbi'Oli a British govern¬ 
ment can help or hinder the workings 
of the City are still exceedingly import¬ 
ant and are discussed in the final article 
of this survey But however close the 
City may feel to Westminster, the old 
cosiness has gone for ever, for the 
simple reason that increasingly the City 
works on an international plane. Policies 
of other countries may matter, there¬ 
fore, as much, sometimes even more, 
than domestic ones The outstanding 
example has been the enormous boom 
in the Eurocurrency market (last year 
reaching $45 billion, of which the dollar 
(omponent was $38 billion), the domin¬ 
ant factor behind it being the credit 
squeeze in the United States A large, 
and sliiH rising, projKirtaon (already 60 
per cent a year and a half ago) of short- 
and medium-term Eurodollar business 
IS channelled through London, now 
invaded by 32 Almcncan banks, most of 
which are involved in this market 
although only a handful to a major 
extent Because of its long-standing 
dominance in the international money 
market, the City made an easy capture 
of technical leadership in the Eurodollar 
market early in the market’s history ; 
It was also helped by the BritiA restric¬ 
tions of 1467 when sterling loans in tlie 
fomi of trade credits beyond the normal 
financing periods aixl to finance third 
party trading activities were prohibited 
Shut out of this traditional area of 
ojieration, the international deposit¬ 
taking banks in Ix>ndon seized on the 
Eurodollar market as a substitute and 
made London its unchallenged centre. 
’Fhe loss on the swings was a gain on 
tbe roundabouts 

Paradoxes galore exist in the City. 
Each day close on 400,000 people arrive 
fnwn outside its 'boundaries to work in 
the banks, discount houses, stock 
exchanges, brokers’ houses, Lloyd’s, 
commodity markets and so on that are 
crowded into the square mile. (Will 
two-and-a-half square kilometres ever 
roll off the tongue as famibarly or as 
lovingly ’) Yet this huge financial com¬ 
plex still likes to give the impression of 
secretiveness. City men quote with relish 
Walter Bagehot on British merchant 
banking . “ We must not let in daylight 
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Homes for Barbicananans 


upion magic.” But democracy has cer¬ 
tainly made its impact on the square 
mile and it is one sphere of British 
econornic life in which a long life has 
proved not a handicap but a spur. At 
least, like the curate’s egg, in parts 
Clearing lianks, despite inter-marriages 
and tentative moves to get into the 
issues market, are still far from com¬ 
petitive or venturesome enough and 
government restraints on their lending 
cannot take the entire blame. And, in 
Its lack of professionalism, the stock 
exchange by no means lives up to the 
slick image which it hopes its now 
building imparts 

But some of the City has been deve¬ 
loping fast and m two directions . 
attracting more specialists into it, yet at 
the same time breaking down specialisa¬ 
tion in institutions. Merchant banks and 
investment firms m particular know 
that thoir business depends on talent, 
and employing the right quality of staff 
IS given top priority. On the other hand 
clients want their financial advice in 
one-stop visits. So cross-breeding and 
getting into your neighbour’s business 
are high fashion. New banking consortia, 
including foreign participants, special¬ 
ising 'in short and medl;um-term Euro¬ 
currency business spring up almost 
weekly. The clearing banks have put 
toes into merchant banking (National 
Westminster’s merchant bank, the 
County Bank, and Wilhams & Ofyn’s 
are examples), although, one should add, 
merchant bankers don’t feel seriously 
challenged ; giercha'nt banker Hill 
Samuel has set up a branch in the West 
End which issues cheque accounts ; 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 

insurance companies have linked with 
banks and other financial institutions in 
unit trusts ; new breeds of finance ootn' 
panies and property developen have 
appeared ; arid there u> even talk that 
merchant banks might become members 
of the stock exchange. Now and again a 
marriage is announced that makes the 
City gasp, for it knows that after this 
one it can never be quite 'the same 
again. Into .the last category came the 
proposed merger of the merchant bank 
Hill Samuel with Britain’s second largest 
property group. Metropolitan Estate and 
Property Corporation and the subse¬ 
quent counter proposa'l by Commerciail 
Union to buy MBPC (see page xli) 

The proliferation of new institutions 
in the City is a tribute to the free-trad¬ 
ing atmosphere that persists, despite 
severe exchange controls, recurrent ster- 
Kng crises, and the diminished rdle of 
sterling as an international reserve cur¬ 
rency. How these newer institutions, as 
well as the older ones, look like stand- 
up to the future is the main topic run- 
mng through this survey. But the rest 
of this article is concerned with some¬ 
thing more general ; the international 
prospects for the City and how it would 
be affected if Britain becomes a member 
of the common market. 

Insurance, as the table shows, is the 
biggest single contributor to the City’s 
overseas earnings and the one that has 
been growing fastest. Of the £177 mil¬ 
lion (net of purchase of insurance and 
reinsurance services from overseas and 
of all other direct and indirect foreign 
exchange costs) attributed to the indus¬ 
try in 1968, £37 million represented 
interest on insurance investments, which 
consist largely, although not entirely, of 
premiums paid in advance and ckiims 
not settled. Of this £177 million, Lloyd’s 
underwriters provided £57 million, com¬ 
panies £85 million, and insurance 
'brokers the remaining £35 million. The 
statistics we have shown in the table 
slightly exaggerate the growth because 
1965, the starting-point, was the year 
of Hurricane Betsy But with world 
demand for insurance growing at lO 
per cent a year, prospects for this sector 
of Britain’s balance of payments look 
favourable. 

But there are snags. One is that 
several overseas governments favour 
'locals as against subsidiaries of British 
companies They effect this by using 
administrative regulators ostensibly 
designed to protect local policyholders. 
The hard fact is that, as barriers to the 
international sale of goods are tending 
to fall, those to the international sale 

This survey has been sditsd, and 

partly written, by Marjorie Deane and 

Pater Duminy. 



Who in the banking worid buys British computers 


Amonq IC^^'s liankmt' ni.stDmers is 
the Sw iss Dank C k n pi it atum, one nl 
Sw. it/.frl.mil’s 'Bij^ Thii-i-’ mmim-riidl 
IwnLs. which has installcil a £ 2 SO ,000 K’.L 
hysltm 4 compulci sistcm at it.s London 
office Within a yeai ot install.ition the 
lomputei has taken on approsimatclv 40 
of the Bank’s work witli Lonhidcra'nlc 
lesultant effieiencics 

B\ ilecintali/ation dav in Febriiarv 
l^Tl the BankwtII liaieall transactions 
lot book-keepinij, securities and di\idends 
entered thtoimh a tei minal network, with 
on-line data vet and real time updating 
lot selected applications 

Bv lQ 72 all departments will be 


eornmnnieating ifireitlv with the computer 
\'ia terminals, enabling the latest position 
ot an\ lecoid held on the computet to 
be made available 

The Foreign Exchange Department 
and clearing cashiet swill be among 
the first to benefit Irom the next planned 
development stage which will entail the 
dynamic monitoring of ciirreni \ and 
sterling transactions occurring in the Bank 
.^galn, in the United Kingdom, 
loui groups ot Fruslc’e Savings Banks 
have placed orders tot laige real-time lUl, 
System 4-70 machines 

fflhei IC'L banking customei s 
ai ouncl the wcnld include the Ikink ol 


England, Hambios Bank, Inti i Bank 
( lomputei Buie.iu (the (’.ommittee ol 
LoneJon Uleai ing Bankets), l’ii\ieclna 
Bankol Belgrade, the <'./ec hoslin ak 
State Bank, the Bancpie I’opiilaire de 
Strasbourg, ( aiisses Regionales de 
Credit ,'\giiiole, Baicla\,s Bank D C O 
(on thri>e continents). National and 
(Irindlays in I’akistan and Kenv.i, 
the Standard Bank in Lagos, and 
in Australi,!, the \'ietoi la Slate Sa\ mgs 
[tank in Melbourne 

■K ‘cheque-list’ like 
this le.iHii ms IC.L’s 
cxpeitise in banking 
ihioLighout the world 



International Computers 

Europe worid-class computer company 



Come for a dip in 
our Euro-dollar pool 


If you want a big international loan, come to a big 
international bank group: the National Westminster. 
Through its subsidiary, Westminster Foreign Bank 
Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the fi¬ 
nance you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, 
the National Westminster can provide Euro-dollar 
loans or other currency finance on the scale you need 
in any country in the world. 

Make use of the big international expertise of a big 
international bank group. We’U be glad to help. 



National Westminster Bank 


Our roots are our branches 
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of insurance are tending to rise. If this 
process continues, the world insurance 
market will become more fragmented 
into national oompartrnents. Reinsur¬ 
ance, {lainful'ly unprofitablie lihough 'it is, 
wiH become reiatuvely more iini'portant 
and dlirect insurance overseas relatively 
less so The City ii,s strong on botfli, but 
in rein'surance it faces .more ptiwerful 
comipellitli'on, eapecially from CJerrnany 
and Switzerland, tlian in direct wruting 

A second possible snag is that as 
Lloyd’s has no access to the world’, 
capital markets but lelies on wealthy 
individuals, the recent spell of dis¬ 
appointing insurance results has led to 
an ebbing of the flow of new Lloyd’s 
backers at the very time tbev are 
needed to expand capacity Lloyd’s has 
recognised that this is a long-term proib- 
leni and is taking some steps to deal 
with It (see page xlvi) 

But what w'ould common market 
partnership bring to British insurance-’ 
The white paper of February, 1070, the 
so-called economic assessment of entrv, 
general i.sed by saying that there .should 
be a valuable expansion of invisible 
earnings In particular, it said that 
in the held of insurance the EEC 
countries base legislation which in one 
wav or another discriminates against 
non-EEC insurers—in contrast to British 
nori-disci imination—and that British 
insurers should benefit from being inside 
the < oriirnon market 

So they should, but in a mote limited 
sense than the white paper implies 
I’^rider the emerging EEC toiiiiiion 
insurance ihIcn, British msurance coni- 
IMii'ies will pr»*bably becoime more free 
to operate if Britain is within the corn- 
muniity than if it is outside it But as 
compared with their position now, with 
as yet no common insurance rules, the 
difference looks likely to be marginal 
On present indications the common in¬ 
surance rules would force insurers in 
Britain, as a non-member, to localise 
in the EEC not only their technical 
reserves (covering premiums paid in 
advance and outstanding claims), but 
also a slice of their free funds too Apart 
from setting a bad example to other 
countries round the world, the EEC 
rules would thus mean that a British 
insurer would need more capital to 
write a given volume of EEC business 
than now 

With Britain in the EEC, however, 
this drawback would be avoided 
British insurers would benefit to the full 
from the easing of controls when the 
common insurance rule.s are sulistituted 
for the more restrictive rules that now 
apply m most EEC countries. British 
companes ought therefore to gain. Tbe 
position of Lloyd’s, however, lis more 
obscure, because it normally sells insur¬ 


Nat overseas aamnHls 

(£ million) 1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

insurance* 80 

108 

147 

177 

Banking 32 

16 

19 

40 

Merchanting 30-35 30-35 

30-35 

30-35 

Investment 

trusts, etc 35 

37 

37 

48 

Brokerages. 

etc. 28 

27 

31 

42 


205-210 218-223 264-269 337-342 


*inetud9s portfolto income 

ance not through kx-al subsidiaiies or 
branch offices, but through agents and 
brokers At this stage Lloyd's looks 
likely to come out of it less well than 
the com[>anies 

The Baltic exchange apparentiv stands 
t) gam notinng rnucli from Biitish 
membership of the common market, Ik’- 
cause its competition is not with Euro[K; 
but with New York, the oriK othei 
major ceiilie with a futures market 
For the banking and investment worki 
the overriding considerations are 
whether Britain will have to lift, 01 
partially lift, exchange control and 
restrictions on capital movements Look¬ 
ing still furtliei ahead, tliere is t'he pos- 
sibilitv that the EEC will develop 
econoiiiK and nioneUiry co-of>eration 
and a common currency, and just the 
pos-sibility that sterling wiW become tlie 
European trading cuirency 

In the meantime the EE(^ has made 
no progress towards greater freedom of 
capital movements since iqbb and a 
European capital market seems as far 
awav as ever, as the existence of the 
parallel Eurobond market liears witness 
All the same, capital movements are 
less restrictive on the Continent than in 
Britain and unless the balance of pay¬ 
ments picks up strongly again, Britain 
may well ask for transitional arrange¬ 
ments before adopting even the EEC 
degree of liberalisation Few realists in 
the City are^hopeful that exchange con¬ 
trols can lie abolished quickly although 
that would be required before there 
could be any leal common market 


To the question whether the Ctty can 
survive the decline of sterling, there is 
a simple answer it has. There is even 
no doubt that it has prospered, though 
this may not -be true of all its institutions 
equally. I'D sum the square mile has 
exuded well-being by all the most 
obvious measurements over a period in 
which sterling’s various roles have 
steadily declined, if not absolutely tlien 
relatively 


banking. 

With piortfolio investment, the British 
authorities could find themselves 
virtually forced to give up the dollar 
premium as a member of the EEC If 
the EEC presses forward with the 
lilieralisation of purchases of foreign 
securities quoted on stock exchanges of 
other member countiies, this could 
result in a substantial outflow of British 
funds via European financial centres to 
Wall Street 

But, however one looks at it, for the 
stock market, hanking and investment, 
nothing but good should i ome out of 
Britain going into Europe At one tune 
Pans looked as if it were making a bid 
not only to become a capital market for 
Its own industry but also to become an 
international financial centre But this 
has not come to very much Nor are 
.\iiistprdam, Brussels or Frankfurt 
serious rivals to London as Eiirojie’s 
financial centre (In the other fiand, the 
C’.lty cannot stand still and assume that 
it., concentration of experience and 
e.xpeitise, plus political stability, will 
automatically continue to make it a 
natiiial base for international operations 
Tlicie arc bright young men m the City 
and perhaps the most advancetl tt>tnputcr 
programming for investment decision- 
making in the world , fiiit '(here are 
fipight young men 'in the financial 
business elsewhere, and computer pro¬ 
grammers too It is consideied an 
advantage to have financial servuces of 
es'crv kind close at hand , but a lot of 
work nowadays is done in aeroplanes 
It IS a little ominous that although 
London was original Iv the natural 
settling place for the international rom- 
paniies, the nevs' Eunspean headquarters 
set up over the last decade have pre- 
domHnantly opted for the continent 
because of the obstacles of British tax 
and currency questions The challenge 
perhaps is as much to the Bntisfi Gov¬ 
ernment as to the City of London That 
challenge is to make the City a much 
larger Switzerland. 


For a decade the thrust has come from 
the Eurodollar market, which has been 
part luck and part good management, 
but with at least some element of inevit¬ 
ability The luck consisted of the 
chapter of accidents which caused a 
market to appear and grow in externally 
held dollars—^beginning with the orga¬ 
nisation of banking in the United States 
and including the external economic 
policies of the American government It 
just so happened (hat there was a wide 


Making up for sterling 

Doing nicely, thank you, on the decline 
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Travellin' O'Brien ■ saving starting 


enough mai^in between borrowing and 
leading rates in the United States to give 
a profitable business to foreign bankers 
who were free to outbid and undercut 
the domestic market , it just so hap¬ 
pened that this margin tended to lie 
widened and reinforced by the ubiqui¬ 
tous regulation Q (which at various 
times put a ceiling on the domestic 
deposit rates of American banks) , and it 
just so happened that Washington later 
sought to cut off the foreign branches of 
American business from their home 
sources of funds. 

The mevitab'ility had to do with the 
City’s efficiency. London’s foreign 
exchanges (in which currency is bought 
and sold) no less than the example of 
Its money markets (in which funds are 
borrowed and lent) hav'c been key 
requirements for the smooth operation of 
Its Eurodollar market. There is no 
mystery about the supieib functionmg of 
these mechanisms. In each case it is 
the informality and simplicity of the 
deahng arrangements, in which bargains 
are firmly sealed by word of mouth, 
which are their principal virtue ; and 
being a system which was not designed 
but simply evolved, and which requires 
a fiarticular relationship of trust between 
the participants, it has not been bettered 
or even (in the possibly partisan opinion 
of the dealers concerned) been matched 
by Its many imitators. 

The City looks impr^nable so far 
as Its importance in Eurocurrencies is 
concerned. And in principle it Should 
make no difference whether the dollar 
grows more or less prominent in the 
mix of D-marks, yen, guilders and all 
'But of course, despUe its sfiectacular 
growth for the best part of a decade, the 
Eurodollar market still provides a rela¬ 
tively modest psut oi the City's income. 


CITY OF LONDON «URVEY-' 

And that, too, must surely be a penpa- 
nent feature of the situation,, for the 
real money comes not from setting up 
a maiket or' even from acting as 
market master, but from full par^cipa- 
tion in the commerce being transacted 

At the other end of the spectrum the 
prosperity of the City is solidly based on 
puray domestic activities, which are 
likewise not threatened (or not dxrectly) 
by the diminution of sterling's inter¬ 
national ■ roles. The doubtful ground ts 
that in between, where the City’s busi¬ 
ness is international and where the 
medium of its participation is sterhng. 
Here the decline of some institutions has 
been clear, for instance those geared to 
the currency’s investment role, especially 
the stbck exchange. 

However, the largest single source of 
overseas institutional income is the 
insurance industry and its rising contri¬ 
bution is not in general dependent on the 
international status of sterling at all 
Come to that, on the analysis of Pro¬ 
fessor Benj'amin Cohen, the international 
uses of sterling are to be distinguished 
in severed ways (among them as an asset 
currency, a cjuotation currency, a 
reserve currency, an intervention cur¬ 
rency and a transactions currency), 
each of which is largely independent of 
the others and some of which have no 
direct bearing on the City’s earning 
power. Raher more to the point. Pro¬ 
fessor Cohen’s thesis is that little more 
than 20 per cent of the City’s gross 
invisible earnings are strictly sterling- 
related, given the assumption that onlv 
banking income on interest account 
wouM be seriously damaged were ster¬ 
ling to lose its international uses The 
further assumption is that not more 
than a third of merchanting and broker¬ 
age income would be jeopardised. 

The biggest question mark and the 
greatest argument is over sterling’s trad¬ 
ing role—'Its use and importance as a 
transactions ourrency Tie general con¬ 
sensus is that this has shrunk in the wake 
of the 1967 devaluation and would 


Discount houses did very well last year. 
Two of the 11 houses declared net profit 
increases of over 250 per cent. Four 
declared increases ranging from 49 to 
95 pier cent. Of the others, the lowest 
increase came from the laigest house. 
Union, whose £1.3 million pi^t showed 
a conservatiua 9.3 pier cent gain. So 
much prospierity at a time of economic 
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begin to be seriously at nsk should the 
stability -of the exchange rate ,be 
threatened agmn. From there one school 
of opinion l^s it that it is eminently 
worth while to fight a rearguard action, 
encouraging sterling finanang of trade 
and payments by every means piossible ; 
which is indeed taken to be official 
pwlicy. The contrary view suggests that 
It would be more prudent and yet more 
audacious to allow the City to arrange 
Its financing in other currencies, should 
institutions want to do .so. This approach 
would anticipate the further emascula¬ 
tion of sterling , but with the defect, 
according to its critics, that it might 
hasten the day when the City’s overseas 
clients might no longer be able to see 
the pxiint of commg to London at all 

As for sterling’s role as a reserve 
currency, contemporary opinion is 
divided about Whether it has stabilised 
at a reduced level or i.s declining But in 
either event it is fairly unanimous that 
It hardly matters to the City, which 
could be true so long as there are no 
drastic developments such as recall of 
private investment from abroad to wipe 
out the official sterling balances. Any 
such move could be devastating in it.s 
further effects, given the tendency for 
both trade and invisable earnings to 
follow direct investment , it is a strategy 
that woulS m no circumstances be 
advocated by the City of London. That 
IS essentially by the way, 'however, given 
the official approach enshhned in the 
Btule arrangements (to discourage the 
withdrawal of official balances by 
guaranteemg them against devaluation 
risks) 

The whole situation could change 
dramatically, or promise to, should 
Britam gam entry to Europie and if the 
Europieans’ aim of a common currency 
in the area were achieved. The City 
would hojje to find itself with solid new 
currency foundations on which to build 
However in default of that, or for that 
matter in the meantime, it is unlikely 
to be intimidated by the need to live 
increasingly by its wits 


stringency contrasts vividly with the 
despiondent statements in the previous 
year’s accounts, when chairmen were 
loud in their complaints of tight money, 
rising rates and the Bank of England’s 
new piolicy of not supporting the gilt- 
edged market. Yelt only one hou'se has 
disappeared ; National was 'taken over 
by (Girard and Reid, the youngest 


Unfurling the umbrella 

The more forward-looking discount houses are re-examining 
their traditional frontiers 


Give 

holdii^ 

imitiea 

A comprehensive 
money service 

Subsidiary and Associated Companies ■ 

Clive Discount Company Limited 
1 Royal Exchange Avenue, London ECS 
Telephone 01-283 1101 Telex 25182 

Dealers in Sterling CDs, Local Authority Bonds 
and Bills, Government Stocks Treasury Bills 
and fine Bank and Trade Bills discounted 

Long, Till & Colvin Ltd 

34 King Street, London EC2 
Telephone 01 -606 4080 
Edinburgh 031 -225 6167 
Liverpool 051 -236 1048 

Brokers in Local Authority, Industrial, Hire 
Purchase deposits, and Sterling CDs 

Guy Butler & Company Limited 
34 King Street, London EC2 
Telephone 01 -606 8601 (Sterling) 

01 -606 6781 (Currency) 

Telex 885273/4 
Brokers in Sterling and Currency 
Inter-Bank deposits 

B. B. Maxwell Limited 
18 King Street East, Toronto 210 
Telex 06219876 

Deposit Brokers in North America 
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MOSCOW 

NARODNY 

BANK 


Specialist Financial 
services for 
East-West trade 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating in the City of London since‘1919 
and has developed close associations with 
Banks in the U.S.S R and other Socialist 
countries For many years it has specialised 
in the finance of East-West trade and is able 
to offer the benefit of its considerable and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted to the particular 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, 
importers, banks and other financiai 
institutions 

In addition to specialising in East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
international trade finance and is a leading 
operator in the Money and Exchange Markets 
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TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £331,000,CXX) 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED, 


Head Office: 

24/32, King William Street, E C 4 
Telephone 01-623 2066 
Telex- London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 (Foreign Exchange) 
Cables. "Narodny London" 

Beirut Office: 

P O Box S481, Beirut, Lebanon 
Telephone Beirut 251615 
Telex Beirut 720 
Cables "Narodny Beirut" 
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How much of your capital 
is travelling the continent? 

None, if you use IFS to handle your export finance We pay the exporter 
on presentation of shipping documents From then on it's our risk We provide 
short or extended credit to your customer This world-wide service is 
available to exporters of all classes of goods and is backed by the full resources 
of the UDT Group Our booklet explains how IFS undertake all the financial 
negotiations leaving you free to devote all your efforts to making 
and selling your goods - send lor a copy today. 
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nieiiiber of the Discount Market Asso- 
(lation 

Difficulties can lav the fouriclations for 
revival. With gilt-edgetl portfolios 
halved early last year, the houses were 
well placed to take advantage of the 
upturn which came late in the summer. 
.At the same tune, falling interest rates 
hel[)esj their bill books and although 
the ceiling on commercial paper was 
an unpopular restriction, it nevertheless 
gave the houses some very high running 
yields. And the market in certificates of 
dejxisit, both sterling and dollar, 
developed enormously during the year 

So the houses were busy, and though 
conditions were not easy, it was po.ssible 
for them to make profits More signifi¬ 
cantly, thev have at last begun to ask 
the fundamental questions about their 
role in the City which the Radchffe 
leiKirt raised in 1Q56, but which 
remained dormant .so long as the system 
ajipeared to work. The difficulties of 
i()68-6q, and the conitinuing problems 
since then, allied with the enormous 
develofiment of the City away from 
narrow speci.ilist .lotivity, have made 
them .isk whether their own activities 
should not be broadened 

On the one hand the Bank of 
r.ngland, custodian of traditional 
siitiies. Is anxious that all developments 
sliould remain within an orbit which 
it can control. On the other, the rapid 
expansion of parallel markets and the 
[iiolifcration of new monetary instru¬ 
ments have diluted the Bank's control, 
at least in these areas. So although the 
iliscoiirit houses clc'al extcuisiseK m 
sieilmg certificates of depo.sits, and have, 
111 manv cases, foreign exchange and 
local authority broking subsidiaries, 
there is some reluctance to see them 
diveisifv further into non-monetary 
instruments like corporate prcMmssory 


notes or stocks and shaies 

It IS not as if all the old chestnuts 
have been disposed of The choice the 
houses are required to make between 
dealing in the dollar CD market as 
principals or brokers is a continuing, 
though muted, de'batc With the 
emergence of Kuro-commercial papci, 
essentially cor[»orate dc>ll.ii CIDs, a newei 
controversy is developing over whether 
these are suitable for discount house 
dealing The Bank of England believes 
that the money maiket is nert the tight 
place in which to make adeejuate 
asses.sments of industrial credit-worthi¬ 
ness There is little doubt, too, that 
dealing in corporate paper would he 
a furthei move awav from the monetary 
activities which the Bank regards as its 
bailiwick. 

Nevertheless, the more forward- 
Icxiking hou.ses have lieen examining 
their traditional frontiers It is no secret 
that Cater Rvder, for example, now 
ensconced in new glass-plated offices, 
and with the biggest computer installa¬ 
tion in the market (one capable, inciden¬ 
tally, of a great deal more use than 
It currently gets), w'oulcl like at some 
stage to be able to merge with a stock¬ 
broker or/and a jobber Clive Discount, 
another active and progres.siv'e rompanv, 
has reorganised its structure along the 
lines of a one-hank holding company, 
111 which the discount house is segre¬ 
gated from the other activities of the 
group—the sterling and foreign 
exchange broker. Guv Butler, and the 
local authorities broker. Long, Till and 
Colvin The old structure was “unduly 
ix::stnctive to the grouji's pie'eiit and 
future operations," and with the dis¬ 
count house now vijiblv separate, the 
scope for expansion into related, but 
not dsrectly connected, fields 'has clearly 
been improved. 


Profits of the discount houses 


Union 

1969 

cooo 

1,167* 

1970 

COOO 

1,276* 

% change 
+ 93 

Gerrard & 
Reid 

218 

801 

4 267 4 

Cater Ryder 

480 

715 

+ 490 

Clive 

153 

539 

b2S2 3 

Smith 

St Aubyn 

424 

533 

-1 25 7 

Alexanders 

434 

489 

f- 127 

King and 
Shaxon 

282 

429 

1 521 

Allen Harvey 
end Ross 

175 

314 

-1-79 4 

Jessel 

Toynbee 

160 

312 

-) 95 0 

Gillet 

Brothers 

182 

247 

1 357 

Seccomfee 
Marshall 81 
Campion 

157 

196 

-H 24 8 


•Unton's figuros ars for 196S and 19B9 


The most obvious extension of dis¬ 
count house operations, but one which 
will probabK be resisted stienuousK, is 
into 'the ecjuities market I’hc houses are 
already jobbers in some of the shorter- 
dated gilt-edged stocks Gillet Brothers, 
for example, will make a price in an\ of 
SIX or eight such stocks Argumeii'ts 
against the e.xtcnsion into ccjuities are 
that money specialists aren't the liest 
jieople to evaluate industrial comp<uues, 
and, [leihaps more important, discount 
house ojieiations require a degree of 
liquidity wliicli c-cjuiucs cannot provide 
But what IS there to prewnt a niergei 
with an existing firm of stockbrokers 
alreads operating on an adeejuate capital 
Imsc ' At least one merchant bank is 
alreadv a member of a jobbing firm 
iSaiiiuel Montagu, Pearl .\ssuiance and 
Charter Consolidated are limited liabil¬ 
ity iiiembeis of Berger and Gosschalk), 
and Rothschild has a st.ike m Wedd 
DuHachcr Mordaunt through the Roths¬ 
child Investment Trust With tliircl 
market ojierations likeK to increase, the 
independent sfiecialist liasis of stock 
exchange inemliership coiifd well sec 
significant changes 

What the ambitious discount houses 
visualise for themselves is an integrated 
money service geared to every kind of 
short-tenn investment and using all the 
world’s financial centres. Before that 
happens, thev will need [jermi.ssion, so 
far unavailable, to deal in anv kind 
of security Thev will al.so nc^d to lie 
bigger, with more of the sort of exper¬ 
tise which so far onlv the .American 
investment banks appeal to have 
gathered together under one roof The 
next five years, then, could see the 
number of mem'bers of the Discount 
Market Association, already down to 11 
from 18 before the war, reduced still 
further to Iietween six and eight The 
overheads of a computer alone dictate 
size. 



Brown 

Shipley 

back 

private 

enterprise 

Are they backing you? 

Merchant Bankers, Brown Shipley, can 
provide the expertise and experience which may 
be vital to the success of your company Let us 
therefore advise you on your next capital raising 
operation or the merger you are considering The 
company that would fit in with your plans and 
strengthen your enterprise could be on our 
“Merger” List 

Our International Banking Services are 
designed to support Domestic and Overseas 
expansion Seek our advice now on the merits of 
medium term credit. Euro Currency Loans* and 
the many other aspects of finance Our specialists 
are ready to advise at short notice 

If you are enterprising Brown Shipley should 
be backing you. 

*Our booklet Finance in f orrign (.urrenr les i*. available on request 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. LIMITED 

Founders Court, Lothbury, E.C.2. 

Telephone: 01-606 9833 
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CDs OS 

an ouflet 
for liquid 
funds 

Certificates of Deposit give the sophisticated depositor 
the best of both worlds They have a high rate of 
interest, directly competitive with local authority rates, 
and the depositor does not lose liquidity because they 
can be sold at any time before maturity in the 
secondary market 

j Allen Harvey & Ross are active dealers in the 
I secondary market We buy and sell sterling and dollar 
I CDs, quoting dealing rates for all periods from one 
month to two years The minimum amount for a 
sterling CD is £50,000 and for a dollar CD $25,000 
Our latest annual turnover was £733 million in 
sterling CDs and $1,658 million in dollar CDs. 

We welcome your enquiries 

Allen Harvey & 
Ross Limited 

Bill-brokers and bankers 
Established 1888 

Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed C 3 . 000.000 

A 1 Cornhill, London E.C.3. 

Telephone. 01 -623 4731 Telex 23278 & 21615 
Telegrams and Cables; Valorada, London E.C 3 







(Prcfessional or Private^ 



\nvestOTS 

Chronicle 



Do you know that 89 ",, of all professional 
investors read the Investors Chronicle and so do 
most big private investors. 

So if your <idvertisin(< is addressi'd to investors, 
here’s a chance to reac-h the most influential of them 
in the most influential specialist medium. .. 

The figure is from a survey carried out by the 
British Market liesearch Bureau The researchers ’ 
found that of the sample, 89 "„ had read the Investors 
Chronicle during the preceding 7 days - a higher 
figure than for any other weekly publication or 
Sunday newspaper Furthermore, 82 "„ considered the 
Investors Chronicle to be the most important journal 
influencing investment decisions 

Here is your perfect hand-picked audience for 
financial and corporate advertising So wherever else 
you advertise, make certain you go into the Investors 
Chronicle 

Contact A. H Spuru'ay, Advertisment Director, 

Investors Chronicle 

and Stock Exchange Gazette 

.'M) Finsbury Snuari-, liondon E C 2 

Tel 01-628 4050 . Cables. Desollar, London, E C.2 


As investment and 
merchant bankers for 
Latin America we offer 
specialised credit and 
financial services, which 
include operating'a two- 
way nharket in Latin 
American short and 
medium term paper. 

These services are 
backed by the Deltec 
Group’s network of 
offices throughout 
Latin America. 


THE DELTEC 

BAIMKIIMG CORPORATIOIM 
LIMITED 

P.M.B. 2S, NASSAU, BAHAMAS. 


LiOndon PtvpraiaBnMtelvB: Dalfese Anvpl 8.A.« 
A ColBinan SfcraM. I.ondon. B.C.flI. 
Tplsphon* coil 888 0331 

Affiliate of Oeltec International Limited 


and in Argentina. Brazil. Chile. Colombia. Mexico. Peru. 
Venezuela. France. Germany. Spain, Switzerland. USA 




The sunny save-in, with tax relief! 

Get some money behind you. It’s so easy now. You just 
put j(^4 a month into the TSB Unit Trust. Through the 
Monthly Savings Plan. Then sit back and watch it grow 
into plump little TSB Accumulation Units. It brings you 
instant life assurance. With tax relief. 


If you ran afford more, so much the better. And there are 
no penalties if you suddenly need to pull out of the plan 
before it’s completed. 

The leaflet ‘What’s £4 a month?’ gives you all the facts. 
Ask for it at your local Trustee Savings Bank. Or fill in and 



Monthly Savings Plan 

THE TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK$ 
UNIT TRUST 


IRANIANS’ 

BANK 

ASSOCIATED WITH FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Head Office 
285 Hafez Avenue, 

Tehran, Iran 

Chairman of the Board and President 

ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 


Complete international banking operations 
Executive and Trustee Service 


With Its experienced management Iranians’ Bank 
is in a unique position to offer advice and guidance 
on business operations and investment projects in 


Iran. 
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The story 
behind 
the story 


Words are worth more 
than pictures in our kind of 
journalism. So you won’t 
often see this kind of shot in 
the financial Times - but 
you’ll know a lot more about 
what i^oes on in Africa by 
reading; Ih'id^et Bloom. 

She’s oui' Africa 
correspondent. Her lucid 
reports provide a regular 
analysis of what’s happening, 
as it happens. 

No other international 
journalist has travelled so 
widely and freely in the 
former Biafran territory. 

No one can give you a more 
accurate picture of who is 
surviving, who is suffering 
and how Nigeria’s economy 
is emerging from the 
aftermath of war. 

Bridget Bloom is one of a 
whole team of foreign 



specialists based in London 
who travel frequently in 
their regions to complement 
the work of our resident 
correspondent network. 

A great deal of what they 
write in the Financial Times 


is syndicated all over the 
world to leading agencies and 
newspapers - such as United 
I’resslnternational, Le Figaro 
and Tass.The Washington 
Post, for example, front-paged 
Bridget Bloom’s exclusive 
coverage from Nigeria. 

d'he Fin.'incial 'Fimes is 
welcomed. It is invited in. 

It has insight into industrial 
and commercial events. It is 
widel>’ read where economies 
are growing fast. Everywhere 
there are people with money 
to spend and peojjle who are 
eager for knowledge. 

'Pop management listens 
to it. And can listen to you if 
you talk through the columns 
of the Phnancial Times. 

One of the most dynamic 
newspapers in 
the world. 


Money isn't everything‘'^iS’t1l^ET 





The uncommon market 

London's stock exchange has doggedly maintained its 
individuality. The question is whether this equips 
it to meet the challenges of tomorrow 


Offiriiallv it is “ Tho Stock Exchange '' 
and in the manner British it no douhi 
always will he But it is no longer the 
world’s higgest hy any yardstick— 
nuni'ber of ineniliers, stocks quoted or 
shares traded And it no longei symbo¬ 
lises the Cit\ of London, as it must 
have done at the lieginning of the 
centuis when Biitain was much the 
most iiii[Kirtant source of risk capital 
and wfieri the stock exchange provided 
the piiiicipal means for its worldwide 
deplimiierit 

The decline of the London stock 

exchange was not its own fault but 

lather a reflection of the decline of 

British capital And it was purely rela¬ 
tive New York grew faster as, later 
on, did Japan I'he City came to be 
identified with its financial knowhow 

and Its pri>fusion of lesser exchanges, in 
currencies, coniniodities, trading finance 
et al, all spawned as requirements of 
the capital market and finally over- 
t.ikmg It in combined significance to 
the world at large The stock exchange 
slowly becatiie more a national market 
than an international one, though it 
c,iii sc.ircek be said to h.ive been fully 
rc-chiced to the lesser role even now 
L,ist year stockbrokers earned £87 
million towards Britain's payments sur¬ 
plus—inter aha from arbitrage .inci 
dealing for oserseas clients At the 
end of March more than half fhe Ci2(> 
billion capital quoted (taking market 
value) represented stocks other than 


Members of the stock exchange 



1950 55 60 65 69 


^partners Ef associated members 


domestic, which is to say issued by 
overseas governments, companies regis¬ 
tered abioad or anyway denominated in 
currencies other than sterling Of the 
sub-total of equity capital—billion 
—the pro|X)rtion of nt>n-dome>ttic stock 
was even larger. 

This is explained partly as a legacy, 
partly hy the surx'ival of the sterling 
area which has meant considerallde 
(though by no means always complete) 
freedom of movement foi capital to and 
from Australasia, South Africa and 
other countries, and partly by the more 
limited access to other foreign invest¬ 
ments which is still the privilege of the 
British public Partly it is misleading, 
since for example the ciuotation of Ford 
common stock, with a current market 
value of some .$7.5 billion (£ 5 i billion), 
means neither a significant British hold¬ 
ing nor much London tiading The full 
story of the statistic s r.ither confirms the 
growing importance of domestic storks 
in s'heer numliers, now accounting for 
8,164 the 9,180 .securities quoted (81) 
per cent) and a similar proportion of 
the equity issues in this total (3,197 out 
of 3..'j74) 

More generally, the statistics also hint 
at a market of conijrarativelv limited 
overall expansicm. For while there has 
been a leally s'pectacular rise in the 
market value of the cciuities component 
(from £20.2 billion to £95 billion 
since 1939, for instance), the figures for 
turnover and member^ip of the stock 


Average daily turnover 



1964 65 66 67 68 69 7D 


^Inckiding local authorMV Et foreign governmeni stodc 


exchange carry less conviction. The 
mea.surement of turnover dates back 
only to 1964 and while, as the graph 
shows, there has been a decided increase 
by value, .it owes much to the enhanced 
capital values This is broadly con¬ 
firmed, in the absence of figures for 
the actual number of shares traded, by 
the rough guides of daily marks and the 
monthly record of bargains The long- 
trend could lie upward but has been 
marred by severe troughs and some 
major depressions 

One of the iccent troughs, in the 
second half of 1966, had a direct impact 
on memlTership—some 200 biokers out 
of 2,734 abandoneil their active riiem- 
l>ershi{>—^whiCh has to be acceptetl as 
a telling commentary on the economics 
of the profession However, generalisa¬ 
tions alxiut the membeiship statistics 
aie mostly dangerous m view of 
v;arious structural changes Since ici'jo 
(see graph) the numllicr of broking firms 
has fiillen from 364 to 192 and the 
numlier of jcA)lt>ing firms from 187 to 
31 , and both categories had topped 400 
b.u k in 1920 What has hapjjened 
chiefls IS that firms have amalgamated 
to considerable advantage For brokers 
this implies the pioling of exjXMtise, 
hence large partnershijis and substantial 
payrolls (sometimes exceeding 20 and 
300 respectivelv) For jobliers the con¬ 
centration IS more particularK of 
capital, running into millions, though 
these jiartnerships t an be large, too 
When Smith Brothers took advantage of 
liberalisation of stock e.xchange rules 
last year, both to liecome a limited 
liabilitv compan\ and to admit outside 
shareholders, the firm had 23 j>artners 
and a capitalisation (at the placing 
price) of alKHit £2 3 million Wedd Dur- 
'lacher Mordaunt, the biggest jobbers, 



Changing faea 


^BOWMAKER — A MEMBER OF THE BOWRING GROUP 
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Bowmaker House, Lansdowne, Bournemouth 
BH1 3LG, Telephone: Bournemouth 22077 


Cobb's Coaches 

first delivered New Zealand's mail in 1862 



Are you 

up to date on New Zealand? 

Cobb's coaches replaced the pack-horses that had 
previously carried mails to the Otago goldfields, where 
the gold rush in 1861 had created a new population 
centre. Today, New Zealand's internal mail is sorted 
and handled in travelling railway post office vans, as 
in Britain. 

To maintain one of the highest standards of living in 
the world, we import not only British ideas, but a high 
proportion of manufactured goods. Which is where the 
National Bank comes in ■ we have nearly 200 branches 
in New Zealand. They keep us up-to-date on local 
market conditions, investment prospects, import/export 
needs; on profitable business or travel contacts, on 
all manner of useful facts and figures. All this informa¬ 
tion we will gladly pass on—to your trading benefit. 

Why not get in touch with us here in London ? Just 
for a start, we'll let you have a copy of our important 
periodical Review of the Economic Situation in New 
Zealand. 


Vte fUtiUDMti Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Our London Addrosa: 8 Moorgato, E.C.2. 


(Tal; 01-608 8311) 












£166 million for our 9 publicly 
quoted investment trusts as well as 
managing investment portfolios 
for companies, pension funds and 
private investors. 

Negotiates acquisitions and 
mergers, arranges new issues Provides 
financial advisory services for 
commercial and industrial companies 

Securities Agency, Limited 

117 Old Broad Street, London, EC2 
01-588 1750 


Let the specialiste at Nomura advise p 
on investments in Japn. 


You lake no chances when you seek the counsel 
of our trained personnel 'I'hey aie all specialists at 
Japan’s largest securities lirm trained at Nomura 
Research Institute of Technology & I''conomics. 
7'heir experience and knowledge, supported by full- 
scale research, can be invaluable to you in forming 
sound judgments and making profitable derisions 
regarding \oui business undertaking in Japan-- 
liaitiCLilai 1\ the brokeiage o( Jaiianese stocks 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

\, \ chomc. Ton, Nihonbabhi. Chiio-ku, 'I okvo, Japan 

Phone Tok>o (211) 1811 (2Uj 3973 3970 

Cablf Address "NOMURASHIN 'fOKYO" Telex 'I 

OVERSEAS network * I.ondon, Amjilcrdarn, ^oik, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Hong Kong 
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were valued at £ 11.8 million by the deal 
in which a Rothschild affiliate recently 
acquired a lo per cent stake 

All of this in different ways begins 
to form a distinct picture of adaptation 
to changing circumstances—of the 
“ flexibility ” which Sir Martin Wil¬ 
kinson, chairman of the stock exchange, 
has claimed for the institution as a 
valuable attribute. It is a fair view, but 
incomplete. On many counts the stock 
exchange has fought a stiff rearguard 
action against the kind of changes that 
were suggested from abroad. In general 
It has been a follower in these matters, 
as distinct from bold innovator And 
there is no doubt that it has clung 
tcnaciouslv to certain customs and prac¬ 
tices that give It a rare—but not on 
that accfiiint necessarily enviable—indivi- 
diialitv among world stork exchanges 

I'he modernisation has been notable 
all the .same, nowhere more so than at 
membership level The history' of 
amalgamations, of which the two big 
ones of the past year have seen the 
establishment of Hoare & Co, Govett 
.ind de Zoete and Bevan (the lattei 
with effect from November), has in 
comparativelv few years produced a 
f lustei of important institutions of a 
tv[)e that was previously unknown in 
the City Out is the gifted aniateunsiu 
SI) long sMionvmous with the I.nndon 
stotkluokcr In are research depart¬ 
ments, well-travelled partneis, conipu- 
teiised leiords and many of the other 
[>arapheinnli<i of the New York profes¬ 
sional 

In, too, are ness premises in Throg¬ 
morton .Street, on which yvork i.s ,sub- 
stantialh advanced , examinations for 
new members, with effect from next 
\ugiist . '’om[niter installations which 
will increase the efficiency tvf settlement 
procedures , limited liability, with 

safe.guaids , non-member participation, 
yy'ith wise limitations frontrol of firms 
must be vested m members of the 
exchange) and turnover statistic s, 

ihough not h\ stock volume or dailv 

On the other hand the stock 

exchange has dug in its heels on several 
other matters, including adv'erti.sing bv 
memhers (not aIlow'«.*d), its own 

administration and control, the division 
lietwecn broking and jobbing, and 
women (also not allowed) Of these, the 
no-advertismg rule is probably not a 
serious flaw except for the evidence it 
offers of the former c1u1>1a’ approach In 
fact and surely quite properly, several 
firms do spend significant amounts on 
marketing, such as by di<)tributing the 
fruits of their research on companies and 
investment .situations Freedom to adver¬ 
tise would on Ixilance probably do 
little to improve efficiency, the reason 
being that like all stock exchanges 


London’s does m fact operate most 
effectively as a wholes^e market, 
catering for institutions which ulti¬ 
mately serve the public (the life 
assurers, unit trusts and all). 

The administration of the stock 
exchange, by an elected council with no 
official interference, as by a securities 
and exchange commission on the Ame¬ 
rican model, must in principle be 
judged a considerable merit. There is 
criticism from time to time that the 
36-man council IS too old and that the 
secretary-general and his staff ought to 
have ntore independence. These factors 
may well have delayed useful reforms 
and may still be doing so Against that, 
fjondon’s stock exchange is almost 
uniquely blessed by the traditaon of 
service of its senior members 

The jobbing system on the other 
hand has few admirers outside the 
square mile Experience elsewhere has 
shown that the 'initerTmediation of 
formallv denoirtinated joWiers, buying 
and selling for their own account and 
always prepared to quote buying and 
selling prices, is not necessary to make 
a maiket And ithere is a d'ustincl iimpres- 
sion that the joliJicrs exact too high a 
pi"ce for their service, 'in entieriching 
the ancient system of trading and the 
.iidhair limitations on the intelligence 
surrounding it—I^indon is re.ilK' 
shamed hv die fart that it is unable to 
[iiovide .1 daily volume for the market as 
a whole and individual storks, too |()ne 
of the jobbers’ arguments is that d'ls- 
(losiure of turnover could exjxise their 
[Kisiitions in h.ghtlv dealt stocks, r reating 
sper u'lat'ivc niaikets where thev wnulrl 
otherwi.se fie ironing out flur tuations.) 
It IS something howevei th.it members 
of the exchange are at jiiesent rliseussing 


I'he Corporation of the City of London 
IS engag^ on u revolutionarv planning 
exerci.se to make the City fit for pedes¬ 
trians I’lie idta IS not a new one , in 
fact It IS a coniiiionplarut of planning 
But usually it is jiut into jrractice in a 
new town which can he destigned around 
the cxinceipt of segregating cars and 
persple, such as Cumbernauld Or a 
stredt IS blocJced off from traffic in a 
new development scJlieiiic, as in Norwich, 
to create a pedestrian preome't. 
Obviously She first of these alteirnatives 
IS not open to the Ciity and the second 


the modernisation of scrip handling pro¬ 
cedures, which would inter aha mean 
the end of the old account system 

At all events, London has no plans to 
.scrap jobJVing as a sejiarate art, nor to 
introduce luirnover statistics And the 
dedlinc in the numihci of jolibing fiirms 
IS deceptive Indeed ve'Jtcd iriterests are 
still beiing built up in thesn, as by the 
investment in Sin'irli Bn>t!liers and the 
more 'recent examples of Wedd Dur- 
lacher and Berger and Cosschalk, which 
plans to conveit t<i a limited company 
30 per cent owned bv .Samuel Montagu, 
Pearl As.suranre and Charter Consoli¬ 
dated 

ff’he latest figures of the stock 
exchange’s invisible earnings, for the 
March quarter, sliows an apjireoiahlc 
rise over the previous year-—£3 3 million 
against £2 i million 7 'lie trend of the 
[last five vcais has also been upward 
In large part this merely reflects the sur¬ 
vival of international investment interest 
in British securities, esjieciallv gilt-edged 
But in part it owes someth'ing to the 
Citv’.s special knowhow, for instance 
about the Australian securities industry 
.ind South .\frican .stix'ks 'nie questions 
reallv aie whether there is scope foi 
vs'idening the market still further, and 
whether the stock exchange vs-ill l>e 
etjual to rhe challenge 

Just at the iiionient it us easier to he 
confident alxiut the one than the other 
riicrc will he rematkable sro[)e f(*r 
broademiiig the matket if Britain finds 
Itself in the Enrope.ui Conirnnnitv Rut 
London mav have to show rather greater 
flexibilitv —in .mficipating the demand 
for ioni|)utcrised strip hanks, elecwomc 
trading and cvcrvt'hing else that will 
characterise the markets of tlie future— 
to he sure of elimhmg to startlom again 


on only a .small stale 5 y> w'hai the City 
is doing IS to take a leaf out t>f the 
toad planneis’ Ixxik and t leale the pedes¬ 
trian equivalent of urban iiititorways— 
a system of walkways, or pcd'ways— 
which IS grafted on to the existing fxit- 
tern of alleys and passage* and takes 
advantage of any redevelojwnents to rise 
aliove the traffic 

Walkways are more than a social 
ainenntv , thev are vita,l to the efficient 
working of the City About 400,000 
jieople jx>ur inito it every day, and drain 
out ait night The vast majoruty come 


The City's visibles 

Sir Christopher Wren started rebuilding the City churches 
300 years ago. He had plans for a completely new city, with 
wide streets, which were rejected and the medieval chaos 
reasserted itself. But it is a marvellous walking ground 





White and tinted Ocaread 
security cheque papers made by 
Tullis Russell & Company Limited, with the 
care and precision of 65 quality controls, 
are apt partners for the sophisticated 
machinery of modern banking methods. 
Suppliers to the big 4 and leading foreign banks. 

Ocaread-toCBSI Specification 


Tullis Russell 


and Company Ltmtttd 
Auchmuty. Rothes & Crocker Paper Mills, 

Markinch. Glenrothes. Fife, ScotlarKi Telephone Glenrothes (STD 0592-75) 3311 <6 lines) Telex 72213 
Offices in London Manchester Birmingham 


has 

the hardware 
the software, 
and the people. 


To keep up with the world's most dynamic economy you need 
information fast That's vshy Yamaichi continues to pioneer in 
the deselopmcnt ot soitvs'are, such as the Criterion Strategy 
\todel to guide' investors, and the Financing Model to help 
industrial firms 

\amaichi is Japan's oldest securities firm Backed by 5500 
esperis in finance, and a systematic approach to securities 
analysis it is one ot the* world's largest and most progressive 
Yam.iichi offers full services as brokers, dealers, underwriters, 
and distributors to tinancial institutions throughout the world 
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by train and ttibe and then have to 
wsJk to their offices; ihey anive in 
floods, and have to able to got to 
work without spiOine on to the roads. 
It would be pnderafale if they could get 
to work dry—^ut the City fatheis do not 
fuAly appreciate the need to roof over 
the walkways, A proposal to put a 
covered travelator into the new London 
Bridge was vetoed, and as a result the 
CPty workers still have to join in the 
depressing trudge across the river from 
Loadan Bridge station. At least there 
has been some iinprovenient ; a walk¬ 
way allows the pedestrians to get on to 
the bridge without crossing any road to 
do so. 

Much of the business of the CUy is 
still done on foot. Every niormng part¬ 
ners from the discount houses walk 
around to their bank dkents to find out 
whajt thdir short-term money position is, 
and at a.30 in the aftemoort if their 
discount house requires assistance they 
turn up at the Bank of England’s dis¬ 
count office to present the coMateral 
Those Oity banks not in the clearing 
bank system send their cheques by 
messenger to the Bank of England where 
a mini-clearing system is m operation 
But the volume of cheques handled in 
the Clearing House in Post Office Court 
IS now so great that they are brought 
along in htde electric vans The tele¬ 
phone has not drasBicatliy cut down on 
the anuiunt of physical' movement in 
the City. Chat, tlie lutirraot of the 
City, works better face to face And 
stocUirokers still lia've to get from their 
offices to the stock exdliange, insurance 
brokers have to ge!t to Itoyd’s to see 
the underwriters, bullion dealers have 
to go to N. M Rothschild and Sons 



Pedtstnan flyover 


twice a day and silver dealons to Mooatta 
and Gold'srmd once a day 

Even'tuaHv, it is hopied that the whole 
of the Oity -will be 'Imked by walkiways, 
overground, at ground level and through 
.subviiays There is no rigid plan of 
exactly which route they woM .take The 
City planners have a map of (he pedes¬ 
trian Imkages they would like to have As 
new developments take place, and plans 
change, the route can be adapted (the 
map shows the state of play around 
(he stock exchange) to take advantage 
of them The flexible approach was kuid 
down by one of the Corporation archi¬ 


tects, Mr Jtm Anitoniou, who has now 
gOM to work for one of the great 
originals of town pfaniung, Professoi 
Doxiadiis One of the tfiemes of this 
approach is to preserve the fabric of the 
city, keep its small alleys, maintain its 
intitnacy a'nd encourage the drama of 
very tall butkiings arising out of a dustei 
of buildings. Whicli ls why tlie Ixindon 
Wall area, with its acres i>f walkway 
without any interest ait all, is not a good 
examplle of wlhat the planners are trying 
to do. London Wall lielong.s to the 
engineer pienod of town pdanning a 
gteat dual carrilagoway road, Mocks of 
idenlticall office buildings of medinKre 
design, and padestnaas segiegaited, but 
with nothing whatever of interest to 
walk to or through. 

A fascinating example of 1m»w atti¬ 
tudes are dhanging cam be seen at the 
Cheapside end of Bow Lane The first 
building has been set liack, because at 
the tlimie the idea was to widen Bow 
Lane enosigh to take more traffic But 
it IS now intended .thttt the area will 
become a presorvaition area Tins does not 
mean that any buildings in it have to he 
presserved, but that any developwiient 
must conform to the character of the area 
—whicJi IS of a .shopping street ■With low 
buddings on eiifher side The street Will 
be dosi^ to traffic and access to the 
shops for lorries will lx* pxrovitled at the 
liack. 

Most new buildings going up in the 
Oity have provision for walkways above 
ground. 'By an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1967, the corjx>ration can require 
developers to paWide su{){x>nt for a walk¬ 
way, and can impose a puMic right of 
way on it. These powers were quite new 
to planning 'law aiKi have now lieeii 


City walkabouts 















copied hv the Greater London Council 
for Its special powers act The latest 
example is m the P&G building As the 
chart shows, an above-ground walkway 
will eventually link it to the new 
National Westminster Bank buildung and 
to the stock exchange. Developers are 
keen on walkways as the area occupied 
bv the walkway is excluded from the 
floor area in calculating the plot ratio 
(the ratio of office space to the total 
area of the s te) .Another big p^iece of 
the network that will he completed m 
tile foreseeable future, along which foot 
■sloggei's will lie able to march, is from 
Moorgate along Ixjndon Wall to the pro- 
]x>sed laindon Museuni, aniund the 
ledevcloped post office site at St 
Martin's Ic Grand through to Paternoster 
and .St Paul's, es'entua'lly linking to the 
.\oith Bank scheme along the I'hatiies 
Tlie Thames scheme aricorixnates one 
of the Citv’s bv-jjass routes (see map 
page 111) The south one will go undei 
gioiind foi some of its length, and over 
a hit of It will go a new building for the 
Citv of London Ixis.s' srhcxil The girls 
are being housed in the Baibiran, which 
IS now well on the wav to completion 
after the time and money for it have 
escalated far enough to make one's trust 
in the business abilits of the C.ty fathers 
crumble Thiough traffic for the City 
will then eithei take the soulli route, 
w'hicli will link iij) with the embankment 


road near the present Mermaid, or the 
north route which will at last justify 
the London Wall dual carriageway. 
I'raffic streaming off the enlarged Ixm- 
don Bridge wiH crowd up Bishopsgate, 
for which the Baring Brothers building, 
to the rejoicing of Barings, will be 
sacrificed. 

'Phe quality of the arcdiitecture 
has improved over the years, since it 
reached its ahylsmal lows with such 
triumpths of dullness as Buckllershuiry 
House and the Bank of England build¬ 
ings in New Change But there are still 
hardly any really distingulis^hcd build¬ 
ings and no startlingly original ones, 
except in the Barbican Diapers’ 
Ciarclens and the Commercial Union are 
probably the best British Petroleum’s 
Britannic House and the stock exchange 
would have looked tetter twice the 
height—Ijut plot ratios prevent skies 
being scraped in London. The smaller 
liuildings are mostly dull, with the 
Rothschild and Guinness Mahon build- 
mg.^ standing out But in this degrade, 
some of the yx>stwar buildings w-ill te 
coming clown, which will give the cits 
architect an opportunity to create more 
open spaces, plazas (hopdfuTly not vs’ind- 
svvept ans more, since the niicro-cl'imate 
IS researched) and walkways to link 
them With any luck, the architects will 
gisc us somethirig worth icxiking at 


Not quite so good invisibles ? 

Exports of services have won rosettes for their contributions 
to the balance of payments. All the same, Britain's share 
in world invisible trade is being squeezed 


Jus-t as, doiiiestic'alK, service industries 
take all me teasing share of any growth 
111 incomes m industrialised countries, so 
pasiiicMits .11 TOSS the excli.ingcs on 
iiivoihle .ic c ouiit —lor msuraiue and 
tiaiisport, hnancial advice and travel, 
commisMons and licences, mteiest and 
piohts--have giovvn since the war at a 
faster pace tli.iii tiansac ticm^ m goods 
.Such invoihle pavments now amount to 
about 40 per cent of trade in goods 
Britain has naturally lienefitcd from 
this boom, since it aircadv had the f.ici- 
lities to meet it- -a large merchant fleet, 
an international banking network anti 
insurance, eomnioditv and capital 
markets It had also retained, even after 
the war, large overseas investments Such 
facilities and assets are difficult to build 
up quicklv, and this gives an extra 
advantage to countries which had an 
earlv start Invisible earnings are indeed 
concentrated among the mam riierchaii- 
dise tiadmg countries There is also .1 


striking consistency in each country’' 
net ha'Iance on invisrhle trade it is 
quite rare for a surplus country to move 
into dehcit, or vice-versa Bntain, which 
was historically Ixitli the largc.st earner 
of invisilile income (dropping only to 
second place when overtaken by the 
Lhiited States) and has always had a 
massive surplus on this account, had 
therefore a huilt-in advantage. It is not 
surprising that its invisible surplus, 
excluding government transac lions, has 
risen from about £600 million in 
to some £i,;{")0 million in iqhc) 

Anyone unfamiliar with these statistics 
hut who read the first article in this 
sui'vey, putting the City’s net earnings 
at some £41x1 million, mav now he 
excused for feeling a little baffled You 
have to know the rules of the game In 
financial circles the Gitv, of course, 
means a group of commercial and finan¬ 
cial institutions, not a geographical 
place The institutions are largelv 


Britain's share of the world's 
invisible trade 


1M7 

Total $87«340mn 



* including transactions with the inter-franc, zone 

within the boundaries of the City of 
London but some, particularly in.surance 
companies, are located outside Likewise 
there are many other industries not 
generally regarded os i>ant of tlie City 
that plav a big part in invisiWe earnings 
--such as shipping and civil aviation, 
tourisan, consultancy and the oil industry. 
But inurti the biggest factor coiitn- 
hutmg the difference tetween the £400 
million and the £i,3')0 million is that 
the lattei includes the hulk of the 
earnings on overseas investment 

.Since other countries do not have a 
category of earnings that tan be exactly 
identified witli the City’s, international 
comparisons have to lie made in the 
w'lder framework ft then appears that 
despite the rise over the last decade in 
the net surplus on private invisibles, 
Britain's share m world invisible lereipts 
has been declining Or at least that was 
so until the time of devaluation The 
share fell from about 20 per rent in the 
iqijos to 13 per cent in 11)67 latest 
voai for whu-li full data on vs'orld pay¬ 
ments IS available) The table on page 
x.\.\ shows that in two rategones of 
receipts, transpirt and investment, Bri¬ 
tain’s gross earnings (before deciuctirig 
outward pavments) were rising in iqG^- 
fiq more slowly than those of all its 
major rompetitors (France’s receipts 
are understated because they exclude 
transactions with the outer franc zone) 
Internationally the fastest growth rate 
has been recorded in recent years in 
what IS labelled “ miscellaneous ” m the 
International Monetary Fund statistics*. 
'Fins category accounts fur alwut QO per 

*The figures in this anncle are taken mostly 
from World Inombte Trade (published by 
the Committer on Inwisiblc Exports) whirh 
IS based on IMF stanslies and from Ininstbles 
m the ifidos published by the Organtsation 
for EconomiK Co-operalion and Development 

Continued on page xxx 
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f Rnd > 
the ri|^ form 
of finance 
through 

Samuel Montagu 
merchant 
bankers 


Ovor 11 century’s experience in the City. 
Kxtensive contacts in Britain and on 
the Continent, as well as in many other 
parts of the \M)rld These are just two 
reasons why companies with capital 
problems often find the right solution 
at Samuel Montagu. The comprehen¬ 
sive merchant banking service offered 
today includes: Capital issues and cap¬ 
ital reorganisations. Negotiating and 
advising on mergers and associations. 
Investment advice and management. 
Arranging loans in foreign currency. 
Acceptance credits. 

Samuel Montagu 

& Ck>mpany Limited 

MERCHANT BANKERS (ESTABLISHED 18&3) 

L 114 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON E.C.2. . 

k TELEPHONE. 01-586 6464 A 

LEEDS REPRESENTATIVE: H. C. KENDALL M ' 
8th FLOOR ^ / 

GUARDIAN ASSURANCE BUILDING 
" EAST PARADE. LEEDS 1 

TELEPHONE* 0533 39889 


ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
THE RIGHT 
OPENING IN 
ISRAEL? 

HUE HAVE THE KEY 



BANK HAPOALIM is Israel s fastest growing 
banking institution In 1969, the assets of our 
banking interests, alone were over 2 7 billion 
— a 44% increase over 1968 • This is only 
one of the reasons why key men in key 
industries work with 

BANK HAROAL.IIVI B.PH. 

Head Office 50 Rothschild Blvd , Tel Aviv 
P O B 27. Tel 623211 
Telex 033 612 033 121 
Cables BANKPOALIM 

London Office 131/133 Cannon St, E C 4. 

Tel 01-626-1028 
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DEVELOPMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


RICHARD ELUBs,a(Qlli«g 

INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE AGENTS 

Development Department 64 Cornhill London ECS Tel; 01-283 3090 
Offices in Scotland, France, Belgium, Australia, South Africa 






The speciality of 
the house 

-Medium term 
Eurocurreiwy finance 


Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
applies major resources to 
the provision of medium-term 
Eurocurrencies. We were established 
by leading banks to be the 
specialists in this new and increasingly 
important field of finance. 

Our eight member banks have 
invaluable connections in key areas 
over the world - Lxindon, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Geneva, 

Zurich, Sydney, Cleveland, Houston 
and Seattle. 

We ^ve a service characterised 
by flexibility, speed and discretion 
Many international organisations 
are finding this to their advantage. 

So can you by calling 
Rothschild Intercontinental. 


BANK LIMITED 

22 Old Broad Street, London. E C 2 
Tel UT588 5291 Cable:, Kothincon London 
Telex 27561 

N. M Rothschild & Sons 
Banque Rothschild S A 
Pierson. Heldnng & Pierson. 

Banque Lambert S C S. 

Banque Privcc S A 
National Cit> Bank of Cleveland 
First City National Bank of Houston 
Seattle-First National Bank 
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cent of total invisible transactions (ex¬ 
cluding goveinnient) and includes non- 
niercliandisc insurance, personal income, 
iTianagenient fees and office expenses 
jiaid by foreign subsidiaiies to parent 
firms, underwriters' coniiiiissioiis on the 
issue of foreign securities, < (instruction 
work, inerclianting, brokerage, coni- 
inunicatrons, advertising and rovaltv 
receipts, and other sei\ ices A large 
part of this account, in fact, consists of 
the City’s eainings 

In 1952 Britain had a clear lead over 
all other countries on this miscellaneous 
account But by 1967 it was down to 
third plate, m teims of gioss receipts, 
after the United States and Frant.e , and 
Italy was coming up fast Its share in 
such total leceipts had plummeted from 
27 pei tent to i j per tent Although it 
inaintainetl a large net surplus on this 
account, of some $1,000 million in 1969 
imucli of It eained 111 the faty), this was 
dwarfed h\ that of the United States, 
which had os’ertaken Britain onK in the 
Kite Ki'jOs 

Pasinents foi transport and merchan¬ 
dise insurance leniain the largest single 
element in world invisible transactions, 
aLCOuntmg for .some per cent of the 
total. In the mid-ii)(>os Britain still held 
first place 111 terms of these gross 
receipts, with ib per cent of the iiiai-ket, 
followed by the I'mted States, Ciernianv, 
Trance, Japan, Xorwav and the Nether¬ 
lands But Its share was declimrig 
steadiK Moreover its jjavnierit.s were 
also large and this iat<‘gor\ \ieldcd only 
a small surplus for the balance of pa\- 
ments .Among the adsanced countries 
listed, the largest net earner was Norwav, 
followed by the Netherlands, Trance, 
Denmark and then Britain A c rucial 
factor on the transport account is the 
size of the merchant fleet At present 
Britain's own fleet represents alxmt 12 
per cent of the world total but in addi¬ 
tion a very large volume of tonnage is 
time-chartered from foreign shijiowners 
by British companie.s—mainly oil com¬ 
panies With large orders m the pipe¬ 
line, the British tanker fleet should 


expand, thus reducing expenditure on 
foreign slicps, wliioh pulls down the fat 
surplus that Britain’s own shipping 
industry earns 

In foreipi travel, which accounts foi 
about 20 per cent cyf the total, and 
excluding the liorder traffic lietweeii 
(lanada and the United States, 'the lead 
in igfx) was still held by Italy, followed 
by Spam, I'rance, Clerinany, Britain, 
Switzerland and Austria The leading 
net creditors on this account were Italy, 
Spam, Austria, Mexico and Switzerland, 
nearly all other industrialised 
countries run growing deficits on tour¬ 
ism Britain, against the trend and partly 
as a reisult of the dervaluation of sterling, 
converted its traditional deficit into a 
small surplus in both 1968 and 1969. 
Tourist receipts may well make a grow¬ 
ing contribution to Britain's gross 
invisible earnings , 'but it would be 
unreahstiic to expect a large net surplus 
on them. 

In terms of net contributions to the 
balance of payments, by far the most 
important earnei for Britain is interest, 
profits and dividends on overseas invest¬ 
ments. But this is also a category 
where the slowdown in Britain’s gross 
receipts and the fall in its share weie 
most marked up to the time of devalua¬ 
tion ; Britain notched up only a 10 j>ei 
c'cnt giowth between 1964 and 1967, 
1 (impared with 24 per cent for the 
United States, and over 100 per cent foi 
Italv, Japan and Norway Adnirttedly, 
America and Britain still dominate the 
scene and Britain’s investment income 
lecovered sharply in the first jxirt of 
M)bq But Its new capital investment 
overseas has been held back during the 
jjast five years by stringent excliange 
contnil restrictions and tax cha'nges 
while foreign investment in Britain has 
forged ahead Tliese two movements 
yielded a net oapital inflow which hab 
IwKisted the reserves m the short term, 
but lecent statistics showing a renewed 
fall in net investment income suggest 
that the longer-tean penalties have now 
to be faced 


So much for the statistics and trends. 
The reasons behind them and their 
future course are less clear No system¬ 
atic approach has l>een developed for 
assessing or forecasting invisible trans¬ 
actions Two models may be needed— 
one for investment income and another 
for earnings from services A vital com¬ 
ponent in both will be the link between 
national earnings and world invisible 
trade exports of services are plainly 
detemimed by world demand and, with¬ 
in Chat, By the share that any country 
can secure for itself But very little is 
known about the factuis liehind either, 
although the OECD study published last 
week shows that international economists 
are at last giving it serious thought. 

It IS easy to make a list. "Transport 
exfjenditure is obviously influenced by 
the growth rate of world trade m goods 
—^and the share gained by any country 
depends on the size of its own merchant 
fleet and air transport facilities Travel 
expenditure rises with the growth of 
national incnme a iiead and freedom 
from extliangc controls, hut tlie jiro- 
portion spent in individual countries 
IS influenced not only by natural 
advantages (sun, ancient monuments, 
gastroiioinv, ea.se and freedom of access), 
but also by relative jirice levels, 
special spectaculars (Expo 70, the 'World 
Cup, Olympic (James) and even piolitical 
attitudes (the colonels in Greece) Invest¬ 
ment income, both in total and by 
country, is hunted by the volume and 
profitability of past foreign investment; 
but actual remittances may be held 
back or spurred on by expectations on 
exchange rates, taxation and exchange 
controls and .so on 

The decline in Britain’s share so far 
probably reflects increased capacity of 
other countries in each of these fields, 
often aided by protectionist measures, 
rather than an outright loss of competi¬ 
tiveness National merchant fleets have 
lieen deliberately encouraged , Italy and 
S[iam have greater natural attractions as 
toun.st centres ; Germany, Japan and 
Continued on page xlt 


Britain in the invisible league 



Total invisiblo 

rocolpto* 

Trantport r«c«iptP 

Travel receipts 


Investment income 

Miecellenainis 

receipts 


1909 

% growth 

1969 

% growth 

1969 

Ve growth 

1908 

% growth 

1999 

% growth 


$ mn 

1900/09 

$ mr^ 

1906/09 

$ mn 

1986/199 

$ mn 

1906/69 

$ mn 

1906/89 

United States 

17,525 

47 2 

3,131 

29 7 

2,058 

49 1 

8,838** 

48.2 

3,12Z 

46 1 

Britain 

9,122 

25 9 

2,918 

176 

8S2 

57 8 

3,190 

14 7 

2,162 

436 

Francet 

3,945 

21 7 

941 

762 

964 

6.5 

760 

66 2 

1.300 

265 

Germany 

4,889 

53 7 

1,875 

403 

1,026 

47 2 

884 

1409 

1,104 

41 4 

Italy 

5,101 

61 9 

1,230 

47 7 

1,632 

267 

707 

257 1 

1,532 

47.3 

Netherlands 

3.016 

456 

1,053 

40.6 

334 

21 0 

873 

663 

756 

66.2 

Japan 

2,595 

1'14 6 

1,343 

9611 

148 

108 5 

4321 

1485 

912 

132 7 

Canada 

2,512 

506 

363 

39.6 

1,002 

446 

715** 

629 

43Q 

66.6 

Norway 

1,919 

33 5 

1,476 

260 

120 

429 

124 

226 3 

199 

38.2 

Switzerland! 

1,901 

35 1 

78 

21 9 

7124 

144 

910 

59 4 

S89 

91.0 


*ExGltjdmg governmGnt tr»n»MCttons and pnvata teanslars ftd6S racatpta and V« growth 1965-68 Franca s racaipts aacluda transactions with outar franc sona 
and Its tnvsstmsnt mcraasa Is adiustad lor spaeulativa factors snd changes in dafinittons **£Metudas rainvsstad aernings ttnefudes retnvessed earnmga 




"For the last time, Slmkins, Lloyds Bank handles our Pension Fund 
investments, so the despatch department can stop worrying.” 


Business experts are agreed it’s better tor companies to 
concentrate on delivering the goods. And to employ others to 
do the specialised jobs. 

That’s why we’re offering you our Pension Fund service. 
Because we’re equipped to prcivide all the financial expertise 
and know-how necessary to look after your investments 
properly. And for a remarkably small fee indeed. As your 
Trustees we can provide the kind of experience and security 
you’ll find hard to equal on your own. We were one of the first 
banks to offer such a service; now we handle over £600 million 
of trust funds. 

Convenient isn’t it? Ask your local Lloyds 
Bank manager for the full details, now. 

Lloyds Bank looks after people like you 







Banque 

Lambert 


avenue marnix 24 
b-1050 Brussels 


International... 

A word easy to use, but hard to justify 

White, Weld demonstrate International finance expertise every day 
by arranging cross border financing throughout the world 


White, Weld & Co. Limited 

P &0 Building, Leadenhall Street, London, ECS 

International Issues— 

Eurocurrency Placings — 

Secondary markets in Euro-securities — 
International Mergers and Acquisitions 

A subsidiary of White, Weld & Co. 

New York-Paris-Zurich-Caracas-Geneva 
Hong Kong-Montreal 
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116 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON W8 01-937 1234 

40 CONNAUGHT ST. HYDE PARK 
LONDON W2 01-262 7202 

26 CLIFTON ROAD MAIDA VALE 
LONDON W9 01-289 1001 

HORNTON HSE. 29/35 DRAVSON 
MEWS LONDON W8 01-937 8020 
IBulldifia Survaying Diviaion) 
COMPTER HOUSE 

4/9 WOOD STREET CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON EC2 01 -606 3055 

(Commercial & Industrial Depts.) 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AUCTIONEERS 


ESTATE AGENTS 


CO-OPERATIVE BANK 

(Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd.) Established 1872 


Complete range of 
Banking Services offered 

HEAD OFFICE : New Century House. Manchester M60 4EP 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 110 Leman Street. London. E 1 
CITY OFFICE: 123 Fenchurch Street. London. E C 3 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 

Co-operative Commercial Bank Ltd 
123 Fenchurch Street. London, E C 3 
Euro-Oollar and currency dealings transacted 


CO 

op 










ALL BUSINESS 
IS LOCAL 

Of course, and a knowledge of 
the local market Is essential if you 
are to make a successful deal. 
Perhaps you would like to get in 
touch with an efficient agent or a 
local manufacturer? Take advan¬ 
tage of our Trade Information 
Department, some 20.000 do so 
every year. 

No wonderl O.n.C. has 6.000 cor¬ 
respondents all over the world. 
Just ask your own bank, it is most 
likely one of them. 



Den norske Creditbank 

Oslo — Norway 


CHARLES FULTON 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 

(Members of the Foreign Exchange and Currency Deposit Brokers' Association) 

in conjunction with 

PAGKSHAW & ASSOCIATES 

UNITED 

OFFER A COMPREHENSIVE MONEY MARKET SERVICE PROVIDING OUTLETS FOR STERLING 
DEPOSITS WITH LOCAL AUTHORITIES, BANKS, FINANCE HOUSES AND 
THROUGH INVESTMENT IN CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 

INTER-COMPANY LOANS ARRANGED 


All enquiries 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 

Telephone 01-606 8522. Telex 886588. Cables Fulton, London 

Associated with Jassel Toynbee & Company Limited 

M 





in Germany 
complete 
international 
Banking Service 
through 

LANDESBANKEN 
GIROZENTRALEN 
SPARKASSEN 



The Landesbanken and Giro- 
zentralen are the Central Banks 
of the German Savings Banks 
(Sparkassen) which have more 
than 15000 Offices. 

They form a close network of 
efficient banking service 
throughout Germany. 




Why is it so hard 
for multinational 
companies to ^et all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 
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TVy this test on your bank. 

Call up and ask if you can take down 
your line of credit in Eurodollars, non¬ 
resident sterling, and three different local 
currencies—drachmas, rupiahs, and N. T. 
dollars. 



All at the same time. 

Chances are, you’ll get a mixed an- 
swer.“Yes” on the Eurodollars and non-resi¬ 
dent sterling. “No” on the local currencies. 

Because most banks don’t have 
foreign branches. And without a branch 
or subsidiary in a country, a bank can’t 
directly lend the local currency. 

At American Express International 
Banking Corporation, you can get a global 
line of credit Ws can lend you Eurodollars. 
Non-resident currencies. And a wide 
range of local currencies. 

All on a single line of credit 

Only five or six banks in the world 
offer you this much flexibility. We can do it 
because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries. In 17 countries. Six in Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India. 
To name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your business. Ws can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact we’ll be glad to review your 
choices of currency regularly. Tb help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 
At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Expreu International Banking Corporation ha* 4S branches and aubcidiarie* handling all type* of banking tran*action* all 
over the world. We’re in these major financial centers: Amsterdam, Athens (2), Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, Cannes, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, Diisseldorf, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon 
(2), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, Okinawa (2), Pans (2), Piraeus, 
Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica, Tsipei, Tokyo, Venice (2), Vienna, Zurich. International Headquarters: 65 Roadway, New York, New York. 

Amarieaii Express Inttrutinud Baaldac Corpontloii 
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MERCHANT 
BANKING IS ALSO 
OUR BUSINESS . . 


To meet the needs of the many multinational companies we serve, 
the Banque de Bruxelles has developed and expanded its 
activities in the entire field of merchant banking. 

We offer extensive placing power, and as a leading commercial bank 
with over 900 branches in Belgium, we are flexible enough to 
provide package financing for our clients. 

When you think we could be of help to you, please call our 


INVESTMENT BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Paul van Ypersele, Manager 


Its International Division and 
Corporate Finance Division will try 
to meet all your requirements 

Greater Flexibility at Your 
Service in the Heart of the 
Common Market 



Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. 

rue de la Regence, 2 1000-BRUXELLES 

T«l. 02/11.64.80 - 13.62.80 - 13.66.20 
T«l«x: Bruxinvaat Bru B 24.444 





Getting your 
maximum percentage 
of exports? 

The Bank which commands 40% of New Zealand's 
banking business has the vital information you need! 

The Bank of New Zealand—with over 400 offices—can give 
you up-to-date information on trading conditions and 
markets both in New Zealand's industrial centres and 
primary producing areas Whether you're concerned with 
export expansion or investment—see the Bank of New 
Zealand first 

Contact our London Office—or the International Division at 
Head Office in Wellington 

Bunk of liewZealaiicI 

tncorporatei with iimited habihty m Naw Zaaland 1861 
London Mam OKica 1 Qteon Victoria Stroat. EC4 Piccadilly Circus Offict 54 Regant 
St W1 Haymarkat Offire 30 Royal Opera Arcade SW1 (New Zealand House Building) 
Head Oifice P 0 Box 2392 Wellington New Zealand 


The 

Businessman^ 

Guide 

toAustialian 
Markets and 
Investments 

Want to invest overseas? Prosperous 
Australia offers big opportunities. 

You have something to sell? Chances are 
the rich Australasian markets want to buy it. 

The C.B.A. are experts in these areas. With 
over 860 offices in Australia and New Zealand 
they can help you with the sort of background 
intelligence you'll need—like information on 
export needs, market trends, investment 
opportunities and valuable business contacts. 

So why not take advantage of their expertise. 

Let the C.B.A. advise you on how, when and 
where to invest or sell in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

And remember, Australian business in S E. 
Asia and the South Pacific is increasing rapidly 
Your business contacts in Australia could help 
you open up a whole new sales net-work in these 
areas too. 

Call, phone or write to our London Office. 

Tell us what you’re looking for in Australia and 
New Zealand. We’ll do the rest. 


< , u. \ 

□ 

HANK 


TheCkimme! Bank 
ai Anftialia Limited 

Lundan OfRc* 12 Oid J«wry. London EC2 Tolophono 01 -600 8761 
Princtpol Offlco m Now Zooland 328-330 Lombton Quay Wellington Cl N < 
Head Office end intornetionol Departmeni 
335-U9 Colima Street, Melbourne, C I Auairalia 



Where do all die best 
finance companies goto 
sell themselves? 


They advertise in The Daily Telegraph. For 
a very businesslike reason. 

'rhe Daily Telegraph, among national daily 
newspapers, is the most economical means of 
reaching adult shareholders. In fact, it reaches 
practically one million of them for just over 


sixpence per thousand per column inch. And 
that cost is lower than any other national daily 
newspaper.* 

For further information, please contact: 

J. Denholm, Advertisement Manager, 

The Daily Telegraph, 135 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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other industrialised countries have 
eme r ged as lai^scale exporten- of 
capital'—though there is no reason why 
Britain’s current account should not have 
been strong enough to allow it to keep 
pace. 

But the upshot is that Britain’s 
invisible surplus now depends on 
two sectors—investment income and 
miscelhneous services (such as those 
provided by the City)—in which its 
share is being squeez^. Disquietingly, 
recent official policy has also tended to 
threaten further its posiition on both 
counts. 

First, the increase in costs through 
wjage inflation, selective employment tax 
and soaring office rents in the Crty 
may be undermining Britain’s interna¬ 
tional competitiveness in service trades 
just as surely as it is liemg eoxled in 
mainufacturing industry Nowadays the 
world market for capital and services 
is a single market and demand will go 


to the cheapest source. Secondly, the 
measures taken from 1964 onwards to 
help sterling by cuiblng investment by 
British companies overseas have certainly 
also curbed future mvestment income : 
conoentraition of restrictions on the 
capital account has damaged prospects 
of securing a heafthy current account. 
Yet Britain’s current earnings are more 
dependent on invisible receipts than 
those of any other major industrialised 
country. 

Invisible earners in the City and 
elsewhere naturally think they have the 
answers - ending inflation, the freeing 
of capital movements, ending the bias 
against overseas investment, encouraging 
adequate hotels for tourists, lifting 
building restrictions in the City, cutting 
out Set But if these aig;unients are 
reariy to carry weight, they need to be 
hacked by a full analysis of the dangers 
jxised tiy Britain’s declining share in the 
world invisible trade. 


Merry-go-round in merchant banking 


Where will it stop ? The main point that has been made is 
that much of merchant banking requires size 


Merchant banking is above all full of 
.surprises. It is also what the participants 
choose to make it. But it is very far 
from being a cosy club, as Hill Samuel 
discovered when it announced with a 
flourish that the future of merchant 
banking lay witli hnannal conglomer¬ 
ates, a forecast which it sought to make 
good by agreeing to be swallowed up 
by Metrofiolitam Estate and Property 
Corporation, second laigest of Britain's 
property companies. 

The drama of this move was matched 
only by that which followed, the appa¬ 
rent snatching of MEPC from Hill 
Samuel’s grasp by the counter bid from 
Commercial Union and Trafalgar 
House Whether the bid for MEPC was 
in any way urged on the consortium of 


insurance and property companies by 
dieir merchant bank advisers, on or 
off the boards, will probably never be 
known for certain. It is probably not 
very important. But it exactly matches 
the reputation of the merchant bankers 
of tile City of London that just about 
everyiljody should believe it was , a nice 
example of the folklore that merchant 
hankers are quite brilliant, that they 
set the limits of their own profession, 
and that they have a happy knack of 
advancing their own interests at the 
same time as doing the best by their 
eustoiners. 

As for Hill Samuel’s daring in the 
first instaAce, a measure of that was 
given by the reactions of MEPC’s 
brokers, J and A. Scrimgeour. For one 
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thing they announced they would not 
act for their clients in this deal, involved 
as they had been in recommending the 
company as a property concern when 
MEPC raised its £30 million conver¬ 
tible (still largely unspent) at the end of 
iq68. For another, the traditional view 
alteut the way the City’s institutions 
should develop was elaborately put by 
Mr James Scrimgeour, a retired partner 
of Scrimgeours, in a letter to The Times. 
Such a mei^er would, he said, invite 
“ a reapprai.sal of our whole private 
enterprise joint stock system, visualiring 
the total gradual abolition of separate 
and individual specialised investments 
and corporate activities, and, in turn, 
the demise of that part of the market 
function that provides the machinery 
for investors to select and discnminate 
between different types of commercial, 
industrial and investment activity ” 

Justified though Mr Scrinigeour’s 
complaint might be, he is fighting a 
losing war. It is true that the institutions 
of the City of London have been built 
up on the basis of concentrations of 
exfjentise. But for some yeans it has 
been the boast of merchant banks that 
they would soon be able to offer the 
complete financial supermarket Hill 
Samuel’s merger with Noble Lowndes, 
for example, has expanded its insurance 
interests. Samuel Montagu, too, has 
extensive insurance interests, and has in 
addition taken a part share in jobbers, 
Berger and Gossohalk. RotJischild has 
recently established links with die biggest 
jobbing firm of all, Wedd DurtacJier 
Mordaunt Hanibros has a considerable 
property department, which is mainly 
involved in advising on an<l managing 
the prcyperty portfolios of its clients (eg 
the property bond portfolio of Alrliev 
Life) In the primary Eurtrlxrnd market, 
S G Warbuig and N. M Kiothschild 
and Sons have Ireen prominent, and vir¬ 
tually all the I>anks are busy developing 
their investment departments. They have 
also offered their investment expertise 
to the general public through investment 
trusts and unit trusts, and m some cases 
have even taken to the road to peddle 
their wares. 

But merchant Iranks are not only 
mtermedianes, investing other people’s 
money and advising on other jaeople’s 
problems They also deal on their own 
account. Part of the reserves of a bank 
are invested in equities, and many banks 
run their own underwriting books The 
more adventurous banks have also 
established subsidiaries which take stakes 
in promising conspanies on a venture 
capital or investment banking basis. So 
merchant bank shareholders arc invest¬ 
ing in rather more than the advisory 
commissions earned by the bank’s 
experts. 
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Merchant banks wtth a profit wU 

£ million 


Accaptins houaas* 

Issued 

capitel 

Ded'ared 

reserves 

Deposits 

Accept 

ancee 

Brown -Shipiey 

2.4 

2A 

64.2 

13.0 

Hembros Elanlc 

6B 

241 

4623 

60.1 

Wm Brandt's Sons 

3:0 

1 1 

106 2 

73 

Charterhouse Japhet & Thomasson 

13'1 

146 

38.6 

ID 6 

Antony Gibbs & Sons 

18 

1 9 

36.9 

33 

Baring Brothers 

43 

53 

131.2 

143 

Samuel Montagu 

40 

5.0 

229'1 

12 1 

Morgen GrenMI 

35 

30 

35'1 

16 9 

Hill Samuel 

116 

1*1 9 

404.1 

682 

Lazard Brothers 

34 

5.5 

1496 

12 1 

Klainwort Benson 

8.7 

13.3 

298 0 

67.0 

Guinness Mahon 

2S 

26 

62.9 

63 

Arbuthoot Latham 

22 

33 

36.2 

66 

S G Warburg 

10 b 

4'1 

11131 

18.3 

J H Schroder Wagg 

76 

35 

2263 

229 

Rea Brothers 

1 4 

06 

340 

5J1 

Schedule 8t 

Anglo Israel Bank 

1.6 

1 0 

379 

128 

Anglo Portuguese Bank 

20 

36 

50:1 

45 

Ionian Bank 

1.6 

07 

234 

62 

Ke/ser Ullman 

35 

OS 

47 5 

24 

Leopold Joseph 

05 

03 

195 

02 

Lewis's Bank 

1 5 

02 

13 6 

— 

Ralli Brothers 

35 

1 3 

329 

— 

Singer & Friedlander 

*EKcept N M Rothschild snd Sons which is □ 

2.5 

partnership 

32 

71.0 

19 

tOthsr London banks exampt, for the purpose 
true profits 

of schedule 8 to 

th« Companios 

Act. 1948. 

from disclosing 


Ilaiiihroi, the first nierchaint hank to 
enter the property R'tnie is now [lartici- 
patmg in the Hishopsgate retlewlop- 
ment, and its sharx: of the rake will be 
worth about ti") million This is vital 
asset liacking to a hank 'thinking big, 
.ind means a solid base for raising very 
lai-ge slims m k>an rapital However, the 
sticngthenmg of Hill Samuel's asset 
harking means a dilution of MEPC 
shaieholdei's" proi>ert^ interests, and this 
will probably lie the stickang point for 
the taiding hukiers In any rase, MEPC 
Is too big a lump to rhew off, and Hill 


.Samuel has no reason to give up its 
property ambitions even if this deal falls 
through 

Whatever the merits or deiiierits of 
this particular case, the pwmt has been 
made that much of merchant banking 
does require .size Many hankers are 
resigned to .seeing their number reduced 
by around a third within the next five 
years. The survivors will be those whose 
underwriting cheques are substantial, or 
whose placing power is great ; those with 
the facilities to support mternationa'l 
operations 


Banking for profit 

Perish the thought, they said. But it didn't. From now on the 
banks will be subject to continuing league ratings. 

Among other things this could lead to the 
closure of hundreds of branches 


riie year the cleaning ibanks exposed 
their hidden reserves and pubtLshed tlheir 
tiue profits IS bound to mean something 
m the 'history of Bnillish banking. It 
promises 'to mean a lot. By coinoidence 
the disclosure '(-which the hanks volun¬ 
teered, but not without encouragement 
from Mr Anthony Crosland’s B<»rd of 
Trade) has come at a time of shaipening 
competidion, or anyway shairpenod 
awareness of the already compttitive 
situation, in oommeroial hanking as a 
whole. Thait serves only to make (he 
impact 'more certain 
The amalgamations of the 'late igfios 


are all but complete. It reotiains only to 
put the finislfing touches to the merger 
of WiiUiams Deacon’s, Glyn Mills and 
National, the Scottish bank subsidiaries 
represented -in London’s Bankers Clear- 
kng House, -w^hich will trade as the uni¬ 
fied Wlilliams & Gl-yn’s Bank as from 
next month. Barclays has fully absoih^ 
Martins and National Westminster has 
arisen in the place of Westminster, 
National Provincial and District ; these 
two at least have reached the end of 
the road of dpectacuiar growth-by- 
acquisition in retail banking for the 


foreseeable future. Indeed it is probaUe 
that no further mergers in .this field 
would be permitted by the Monopolies 
Comnrission (or its successor in funciaon), 
though that has not been tested by any 
serious flirtation (mce the veto of the 
Bardays-Martins-'Lloyds proposals in 
July, iqfiB. What counts is that all con¬ 
cerned have been working on the hypo¬ 
thesis that promotion up the league 
tables of sheer size, growth, 'profitability 
and all the rest, will henceforth depend 
very largely on what can be generated 
within the existing slieils. 

A light hrceze of compedition has 
blown 'in from the direction of the Bank 
of England and Treasury with the slight 
relaxation of the diirect controls on bank 
lending (in sterling) which came in the 
Budget speech in April. For the year to 
next March Che aggregate 'increase in 
lending 'is admittedly not supiposed to 
exceed 5 per cent, but the move has 
tieen hailed as the beginning of the end 
of the system of arbitrary rationing of 
credit which has tended to imint^uhse 
the more enterprising of the banks, pro¬ 
tecting the less enterprising, for several 
years 

Complete freedom to go after business, 
subject only to the oljservance of 
liquidity requirements, may still l>e a 
long dawn away, but another sort of 
challenge would rapidly begin to -present 
'iitself in Europe should Britain's bid to 
join the tonuiion 'market be successful 

Generally speaking the banks con,sider 
themselve.s equal to all these occasions 
and over the long term no le.ss than 
the medium and the short For the 
moment the biggest adjustment they 
tend to acknowledge i.s that of learning 
to count their worth in terms of profits 
—^very different from that bad old habit 



NaiWast at Drapara/' Cardans 


\\feaimtoease 
financial frustration in the 
international maiket. 


Canvassing the world, looking 
for financing possibilities can 
lead to frustrating delays and 
hasty judgements. 

To avoid these, government 
institutions and multi-national 
companies of today require 
unbiased professional advice 
from their merchant bankers. 

With the help of our sponsors. 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, 
New York, N.M. Rothschild & Sons, 
London and Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, 



Milan, we are able to provide a range of 
feasible alternatives, to allow the borrower 
to choose what suits him best, at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Manuj^cturers Hanover Limited 

RS Biook Street, London W 1 Telephone 01-629 3771 orOI-499 5141/2 
Telex 28339 Cables Manlimited 
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in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP in the Free World But this is only 
the beginning 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji— Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


A £240 

bonus 
tax free! 


Save As You Earn guarantees you a £120 tax- 
free bonus if you save 60 instalments of £10 a 
month for 5 years. And doubles your bonus to 
£240 if you leave the money where it is for 
another 2 years! 

You can invest any amount, in units of £1 up to 
£10 a month. Have a look at the percentage yields 
at various rates of income tax and surtax 


M pay* to SO oftth FUJI and grow with FUJI 

® FU«JI BANK 

C P O Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E C 2 

New York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York, N Y 10005 

DUsaeldorf Branch: 

Immermannstrasse 3, Dusseldorf 

Calcutta Rapreaantativa Office: 

17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 

Seoul Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg . Ulchi Ro, Chung-ku, Seoul 

Los Angeles Representative Office: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaza, 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 

Djakarta Representative Office: > 

Ground Floor, Kariika Plaza, DJL M H Thamrin 10, 
Djakarta 


INTEREST 

INCOME 


SURTAX 


Fr«« of UK Incomo Tox, 
Surtax ond 

Capital Gams Tax 
(5 yoors) 

TAX 





8/3 

3/- 

3/6 

3/6 

4/6 

” ■% 

£6.19.11 

" % 

£11.18.3 

£14.7.0 

% 

£15.3.7 

n6.19.3 

%“ 

£19.6J> 


Ask your local Post Offico, Bank, or TrustBo 
Savings Bank for furthor details. 

^'S’AYE 
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of counting it in terms of branches, and 
even from the more recent (and less dis¬ 
credited) practice of looking at dejxisits, 
which IS likely to endure as the approved 
method of making intemataonal com¬ 
parisons The full effects may not be 
apparent for years Under the old order 
the working rule-of-thumb was to declare 
about half the taxed profits in a good 
year, leavmg scope for steady and appar¬ 
ently effortless increases m all kmds of 
economic weather Last February 
brought the minor embarrassment of 
admissions tliat true profits had actually 
declined And from now on there are 
^ing to be constant oompansons. 

Bankers make no pretence tliat they arc 
gomg to like it. One of the first mdica- 
tions has been that innovations do not 
pay—or anyway not immediately. That 
IS suggested by the greater profitability 
of Lloyds on almost any fair basis oif 
comparison , it is usually reckoned the 
stniidest of the big four Of oounse 'it 
may be that new services and new 
methods of attracting deposits wdH prove 
their worth in the long run. But they 
are something bank executives will have 
to justify 'to themselves and to their 
shareholders. Existing services are just 
as like'ly to come 'Under scrutiny. The 
discovery that average attributable earn¬ 
ings 'per branch are less dian £ 10,000 
a year must come as a devastating shock 
to profit-minded managements, smce 
there is no escaping the impli'cation that 
a significant percentage actually operate 
at a loss. Bankers do not like to admit 
the size of this percentage, and of course 
there are arguments for maintaining 
unprofitable branches for the sake of the 
deposit base on which British banking 
is built (being in a sense the cost of 
attracting deposits which would other¬ 
wise appear as an interest charm). But 
the arguments are wearing thin. There is 
a distincpt possibility that branches 'will 


sometime begin to disappear in 'their 
hundreds (the big four have some 12,500 
tietween them), to 'be replaced by hutnbic 
agencies and even mobile units, or for 
that matter not at all, in each case bring¬ 
ing huge relief as to costs of both man¬ 
power and premises 

But It IS not going to happen in a 
liuriy It IS already the age 'in which, 
thanks to their own far-sightedness, the 
banks hardly ever have to see the major¬ 
ity of their customers—salaries get 
deposited by employers , 'cash with¬ 
drawals are made wherever hafpens to 
lie oonvenien't, this under the system 
of cheque guarantee cards , and even 
the delicate question erf overdraft liimts 
can be settled over the telephone. Even 
so It IS a 'bug step to pulling facilities 
out once estaJillished 

Meanwhiile there 'Ls fiallout the 
txanks have to spread their expertise 
so thinly that they are easy prey to the 
highly centrahsed competitor an all 
specialised activities, for instance those 
performed by the merchant banks. And 
the fact that they operate uneoonoimc 
branches as actually no protection 
against marauders which site themsel'ves 
strategically, that is in the few pockets 
m which there is an abundance of profit¬ 
able business. British banks have yet 
'to find themselves at the receiving end 
of serious competition of this kind, but 
are not without experience of it as pro¬ 
viders : not surprisingly, it is the ration¬ 
ale of mucli of their expansion abroad. 
And they are in no doubt that they 
would begin to experience it at home 
(though not, to hear their views on the 
propect, in an acute form) were the 
restrictions on sterling lending to be 
abolished. 

One of the few safe assumptions about 
the potential competition is that it will 
not seek to outdo the establishment in 
the provision of loss-'making services. 


Whatever else, then, it is probably realis¬ 
tic for the average customer to. expect a 
more closely costed banking service This 
does not have to mean paying more for 
the facilities he uses (though it is a pos- 
siibility) so much as findmg that the range 
of .services available from the friendly 
comer branch has been drastically pared. 
In short the time has come for more 
precise thinking about the concept of 
the financial supermarket , following 
the remarkable increase in the range of 
their services, bankers are recogiiJising 
that It is ludicrous to postulate a network 
of thousands of points of sale as if they 
were marketing groceries. 

Generally, the strength of British 
banking is its freedom, amply proved b> 
what has actually transput in the Oity 
and tieyond in the past decade, de-sjuite 
the relatively high 'incidenice of restric¬ 
tions in this period, as dxtated by the 
state of the economy and the condition 
of sterling Not only have the banks 
exterxled their range of domestic inter¬ 
ests and activities , they have also 
been joined by a score or more of new¬ 
comers in making London the prir>cip.vl 
home of the tmtemational 'market in 
Eurodollars. 

No doubt there are 'kmits The Gov¬ 
ernment and the Bank of England might 
not like to see any of the major banks 
taken over by foreign competitors And 
there could be a prejudice against any 
signrficant incursion by the clearors onto 
investment banking, whicli would take 
them into the realms of long-term finan- 
emg and the ownership of industry Still, 
there 'is plenty of 'headroom for ahnost 
any adaptation which may seem called 
for by membership of the common 
market, the shape of which is as yet 
indistinct 'but which is looming as much 
the biggest bi^inger of change in wliat is 
left of the century. 
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CITY OF LONDON SURVlf 


Boom or doom for Lloyd's 

Undaunted by being consistently wrong in the past, prophets 
of doom for Lloyd's are at it again. But Lloyd's absence 
of organisation and reliance on judgment could 
prove the right mix for the changes ahead 


Llovd's claim thar its chainnan ranks m 
precedence in the City of London 
inmiediatels aftci the Lord Mayor and 
the Governor of the Bank of England 
But both the Corporation of London and 
the Bank of England would seem to 
ha\e a iiioie securely assured future 
than has Lloyd's Earlier this year, 
Lloyd's was told hovs it should change 
when Lord Cromer delivered the rejxjrt 
of his working party to the Committee 
of fjord's Some of the proposals have 
been implemented, and steps are being 
taken to see if others are feasible 'I'he 
atm IS chat Llo>'d's should re tarn nts 
ability to lead world undervsinters 'in tei- 
tain classes of insurance, and sliall have 
the capacity to accept as much fiusiness 
as it would like to write 

About a,ooo of the 6,000 underwriting 
members ttf Lloyd's actually work m the 
market, having salaried jobs with under¬ 
writing agencies or with broking fimis. 
The profit or loss fntm their under¬ 
writing IS quite separate from their 
salaries, although, as is common enough 
in the City, many salaries are boosted 
by profit commission. 

I'lic remaining 4,000 or so members 
are “ outside ” names—^wlio have to 
show they pissess assets of £7'j,ooo and 
to make deposits of about £ 15,000 This 
year, for the first time, there is a 
sprinkling of women among them 
Nevertheless, on the whole, it is thf 
“ outside", names who take a lai^^r 
share in a risk than those actua'llv at 
Idovd's and, as a generalisation, about 
three-quarters of Tdoyd’s premium 
income (currently running at well m 
excess of £600 million a year) represents 
risks written on lielialf of the “ outside ” 
names who take larger losses in the same 
proportions And of course their liabi'Hty 
IS unlimited 

L^p to i(j6o underwriting profits were 
lush and ea.sy to earn High profits in 
mans' classes of underwriting led to 
excess capacity in the world insurance 
market as a whole Competition and 

rate-cutting inevitably ensued, coming at 
a tunc of rapid change in the technical 
factors inherent in many risks. As 

underwriters reeled under the first 

impart of accelerating technological 
change, fijolhardy rate-cutting combined 
with It to prixluce the depressing 
sequence of underwriting figures of the 
past decade And it is because of these 
figures that Lloyd's membership has 


remained virtualh,' static at around 6,000 
since 1966 Nevertheless, many members 
have put up additional deposits so as 
to rai.se their piemium income limits. 
This increased the capacity in 1968 to 
about the same extent as would a further 
150 members 

Clearly these members see 'better 
times ahead, as looks likely, given the 
sharp increases in premium rates 
initiated in the years following Hurri¬ 
cane Betsy The general feeling is that 
profits from the 1967 account (which 
was efosed at the end of last year) will 
he marginal, with profits being earned 
111 the subsequent years For instance, 
ir)68 and uiBq are thought to have been 
reasonably profitable And there should 
he g(X)d profits for the first few years 
m this decade If .so premium rates will 
piobahlv tome under pressure again 
causing a detliiie m profits around 1973 
(^ne forecast is that during the next 
five years the average Lloyd's name will 
rcteis'e a gross underwriting profit of at 
least £3,000 per annum 

In fart, although 1963 and 1966 have 
Ix)th produt ed losses, these should l>e 
considered in the light of a profit for 
most inemheis 111 each of the pres'ious 
17 years Ftri the last it) years for which 
figures have been published, the net 
profit averaged £13 mill'ion a year, 
shared among the 2,400 to 6,000 under¬ 
writing members 

Despite two years in which Lloyd’s 
underwriters, collectively, have actually 
made losses the market as a whole has 
amtinued to do nicely The 230 or so 
firms of Lloyd’s fxrokers have been 
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making substantial profits from their 
broking interests, boosted as rates of 
premium have increased with brokerage 
commissions calculated as a percentage 
of premium Brokers’ problems have 
lieen different Very big risks and under¬ 
rated risks have become increasingly 
hard to place Also, many brokers run 
underwriting agencies. In other words, 
they manage the underwriting for a 
syndicate of underwriting members 
Lately these have been yielding less 
profit commission than usual—or none 
at all 

The contribution made by Lloyd’s to 
the country’s invisible exports normally 
is considerable Nearly half of Lloyd’s 
premiums (£600 mil'hon in 1967) is 
derived from North America, and a 
further quarter from other parts of the 
w'orld, with the result that Lloyd’s 
policies are written 'in over 100 countries 
Bv contrast member companies of the 
British Insurance Association wrote 
£2,000 niilhon of non-life business in 
1968, of which niavlic 60 jier cent came 
from abroad 

In 1967, the contribution to the 
balance of payments made bv Lloyd’s 
brokets in placing foreign hiisiness 'in 
the London insurance market as a w'hole 
(not merely at Lloyd’s) amounted to over 
£26 million and, clearly, will have 
increased quite .substantially s'lnce then 
In addition, there is the contribution 
made h\ the underwriting side of the 
market. For 1967 this was estimated to 
he £13 ni'ilHon The latest cstimaite, 
based on the income and outgo of 
pieimunis and clainis during the ic|68 
calendai year, is nearer to £73 imllion 
and sutostantialK tvi.gher figures are 
likclv to apply to Ixith 1969 and 1970. 
In addition Lloyd’s has considerable 
overseas invcstnient earmngs The 
American tru.st fund stands at ssell over 
$6c)o million and there are siniilar 
(though smaller) funds which have been 
set up in South Africa and one or two 
ocher countries These funds are main¬ 
tained hv the recjuirenients of the 
American and other overseas govern¬ 
ments, theoretically' to give security to 
local policyholders But Lloyd’s of course 
receives the income In addition, the 
underw'iiting agencies themselves have 
holdings of overseas investments 

The Lloyd’s market offers a first-class 
career for anyone with the right flair 
Although women are not yet pennitted 
to work m the underwriting room, there 
are thc»e who think that this will change 
wiithin the next 10 years or so. For men, 
the salaries of some leading underwriters 
and brokers are comparable with those 
of top industrialists, m addition to which 
those who are members of Lloyd’s can 
add their underwriting profits. The old 
salary scales, wlwch depended to a great 
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“Stop 
flie woild, 

I want to get on!” 


Are you sitting at your desk, wonder¬ 
ing where your business is going to 
expand next^ You’ve done great things 
in the Atlantic area and your trade with 
Europe is doing very nicely So now what^ 

Where next? 

So now we’d like to tell you a bit about the Pacific. 
You’ll have heard of the Pacific Basin, of course. But 
perhaps you’d never thought of it as an immense and 
growing trade area which can offer you a great ’deal. 

A group of trading countries with a vast potential 
market for their products right on the doorstep. 
Among the Big Three Pacific countries—the U.S. 
West Coast, Australia and Japan —Australia is really 


going ahead by leaps and bounds 
Suddenly she finds she’s the site of 
one of the greatest mineral discoveries 
of all time It's aU here. iron ore, nickel, 
coal, bau.xite, beach sands, lead, zinc, copper, 
oil and gas. Plenty of space to bu ild your factories 
or branch out with your business And that enormous 
market we were talking about just waiung for your goods 
It’s time you took a serious look at the Pacific, and 
Australia in particular We’ll help you We have all 
the facts. And i,ioo offices in Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific (we’re strong internationally too). Get 
in touch. Start by sending for our booklet “Australia’s 
Continuing Development”—today. 



Keeping up with Australia is a fuli-time job. Ours. 


^AJN,Z.Baiik 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 
Head Office 71 Comhill, London E.C.3 Tel 01-283 1281 


with E.S. & A. Bank, a member of Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 



WE WILL SOON BE 
lOO YEARS OLD 

till*) l>al>v btM omcs u roni|iing youth, wp'il hr 
('(Irbrating tht ronh^nnial ol our founding in 1873 Oai- 
bill riK^ans No 1 Wi v.i'ro the first bank cniablislird in 
Japan And wcV* ntill number one in serving the biisi- 
and financial nerds of thr oountr> That*B why for 
lri( ndly and reliable liankiiig nervice—ba« kedb> near¬ 
ly a 4 rntiir> of exp<*rien4*i‘—depend on the Dui b'hi 
Hunk, Japan''* oldest and leading banking institution 
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THE DAl-ICHI BANK, LTD. 
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Johnson Matthey (Bankers) Limited 


Member of the London Gold Market 


Authorised Dealer in Gold and Silver Coin 


■ Domestic and overseas current and deposit accounts 

■ Advances 

■ Commercial letters of credit 

■ Documentary collections 

■ Bills discounted 

■ Foreign exchange 

■ Acceptance credits 

■ Securities 

■ Good delivery gold bars and silver bars 

■ Small gold bars 

■ Small silver bars 

■ Overseas refining contracts 

■ Trading in coins 

■ Handling service and storage facilities for bullion and 
other valuables 



Johnson Matthey (Bankers) Limited 15 King Street, London, E.C.2 

Telephone 01-606 7453 Telex. 884491 Cables. Manheyban London Talex 

73 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 

Te/Sphone 01-405 6989 Telex 21465 Cables Matthey London Telex 
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extent on age, are being swept away. 
As a result, a young underwriter or 
broker with proven ability may be eam- 
'ing between £3,000 and £3,500 a 
year at -the age of 35, and dlirector- 
ships of broking Anns and underwriting 
agencies at 30 are by no means 
unknown. A certain amount of switching 
€>f jobs takes place in the market For 
instance, experience in broking is con¬ 
sidered very useful foi anyone aspiring 
to be a successful underwriter, quite a 
number of underwriters hawing started 
as Isrokers Sometnnes at the older ages 
there is a tendency to transfer from 
underwriting to bioking Brokers for a 
start do not .s^iend all day sitting on 
hard wooden bent lies And they enjov 
more fringe benefits 

However, Lloyd’s fares problems One 
is that 'the amount of preiiHum iniome 
an underwriting memiKT can write is 
determiined by the size of the dejx>.sit he 
puts down If a syndicate is operating at 
its limit the moment its underwriter 
raises preiiiiuin rates, then some of its 
nsks have to tie thrown out, even if the 
customers would pav the higher 
liremiunis Otherwise the syndicate 
would oxteed its pcnnitted premiimi 
income maximum Thus 111 the last two 
01 three years a gre.it deal of business, 
inostK of poor quaht\ and nearly all 
underrated hitherto, has been thrown 
out by Lloyd’s underwriters At the same 
time, just because recen't underwriting 
figures have been v> uninspiring, Lloyd’s 
has been hnding it unusually difficult 
to attract new underwTiting members to 
provide further capacity 

In due course word will get round 
that the good times are on their way 
back, for a wlu'le, and membership 
should gam a fillip. But, as it now 
recognises, Lloyd’s faces, a long-term 
problem In the past rich individuals, 
wrtli unlimited liability, have always pro¬ 
vided enough backing for it to hold its 
pre-eminent ]x>sition in world insurance 
markets But will tihey always do so ? 
Some would say not Some would say 
tliat Lloyd’s is already shnnking, rela¬ 
tively, into the sidelines They would 
instance the Beirut airport bombing 
fDecember, 1968), when it turned out 
that only 1 1 jjer cent of the cover on 
the aircraft destroyed was provided by 
Lloyd’s. 

Nevertheless, Lloyd’s is acting. 
Wealthy foreigners may now become 
iriembers, on slightly different terms 
from British members. So may women. 
Now new changes have been proposed 
by Lord Cromer’s working party and 
accepted by Lloyd’s. New members will 
have to show wealth of £50,000 instead 
of £75,000 (for foreign members 
£75,000 instead of £100,000). And, 
normally, for a £15,000 deposit a 


member will now be allowed to write 
business of £100,000 instead of £73,000. 
In other words tlie working party 
reckoned that the security behind a 
Lloyd’s policy was unnecessarily large. 
Theoretically the dhanges will enable 
Lloyd’s to write an extra £too million 
of business each year on existing deposits. 

Also, on the subject of capacity, the 
working party considered that the 
delineation between the .sectors of the 
Lloyd’s market—marine, non-marine 
and aviation—was too sharp In the pa.st 
one sector has often bad to refuse 
business because of lack of capacitj. 
In general the tapacitv sla.itage has 
l>een most acute in 'the non-marine 
market (meaning fire and an ident), 
where rc.su'lts les|>ctiiallv for industrial 
fire risks) have been worst 

One of the proposals now under dis¬ 
cussion at Lloyd’s is that when a broker 
has covered 80 per cent of the risk in 
the market to which it belongs, he should 
be free to cover the remaining 20 pier 
cent in another market 11 has also been 
pmpxised that, to meet the problem of 
large industrial “ pmckage deals,” the 
nuii-niarine market, and jxjssiibly the 
aviation market, should lie allowed to 
write a small amount r>f “ incidental 
marine,” corretvjKjnding to the incidental 
iion-marine which can now be written 
m the mat me market 
'I'he question of allowing companies to 
lieimiie members of syndicates is Iseing 
e.xamined, so that the majority of British 
companies with a paid-up capital of at 
least £i million wouid be eligible, so 
long as the company element on a 
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syndicate does not exceed 10 per cent. 

The immediate danger for Lloyd’s, 
paradoxically, is that a spell of good 
results could bring new members flock¬ 
ing in and so convjnce its memibers that, 
after all, all was well. They might then 
fail even to think about Lloyd’s otlier 
long-term problem, which is that, in 
modern tondi'bions of rapid change, 
underwriting needs more technical back¬ 
ing (insurance, statistical, and engineer¬ 
ing), than tlie underwriter can possibly 
has'c available to him under Lloyd’s 
prc.sciit >et-up) Yet now that Lord 
(liumei’s paits lias clone its task, no 
single individual or conimiltec even lias 
the job of thinking alMiut ibis jiroblem 
In the pas-t, there have been sugges¬ 
tions that IJoyd’s .should have a full-time 
professional rhaimiun, or a full-tume 
professional adniini.strativc or execrutive 
deputy cbainnan, plus a numlier of full¬ 
time meniHiers of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s Itself These ideas were turned 
down ilrv' La>rd Cromer’s workir>g party , 
It was said that a “ professional ” 
from outside would lack experience of 
the market and day-to-day contacts 
In short, Lloyd’s working nieinibers, 
iindividuahsts as 'they are, intend to 
remain mastei's in their ow^l house Ihis 
splint of indepiendence and enterjinse 'lias 
.served it we'll enough nn the past 
Fortuihotisly, just because the maximum 
adaptiabilrty and flexiJiiilaty 111 the future 
wiill l>e needed, Lloyd’s, with ib. total 
absence of organisation, with its 
syndicates indejiendently following their 
own judgments, may hav'e exactly the 
right .stnicture for the changes aihead 

City life 

Ever-rising rents, salaries and 
transport costs: there's still no 
other place. At least for most of 
the institutions 

The Baltic exchange, that good old City 
iitititution, recently decided to have a 
film made about its activumes to foster its 
puiblic image. It found a director to its 
I'lking and commisBioned him to make 
the film. All was well until it was dis¬ 
covered that the director’s usual assistant 
was a woman. Women are not allowed 
on ehe flcx>r of the exchange. There 
could 'be no bending of the rules, and 
m the end the director had to find a 
male assistant for thus particular task 
Not that the City is misogynist On 
the contrary ■ two-fifths of its working 
population are female, a higher propor¬ 
tion than in the national economy as a 
whdle. But they are ktpt strictly in their 
place, which in thu case means behind 
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We’re an intemationai bank—yet have the word ‘national’m our name. 
Confusing perhaps. But it is a word we value; it commemorates the moment in 
our history when the National Bank of India merged with Gnndlays to 
provide a wider banking service. Since then we have expanded still further, 
and our services now covet the world. 

We keep the word 'national’ because we are proud of our origins. But we 
arc prouder still of being intemationai, with branches throughout Europe, 

Asia, ABrica and the Middle East, and banking associates across the world. 

NATIONAL'AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

23 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3. Telephone: 01-626 0543 




The National Bank 
of Kuwait, S.A.K. 

A leader in the Arab world, 

first in the field for banking services in Kuwait 

Whatever transactions or financial advice you require, we 
are the bank in Kuwait to help you. 

Whether Kuwait is a new or established market for you, our 
Head Office and its many branches can offer an unequalled 
and comprehensive service. 

We can advise you on the current trading, economic, and 
commercial conditions and, of course, the regulations that 
exist in Kuwait. 


The National Bank of Kuwait S A K 
Established 1952 

Capital: K.D. 5,062,500 

Reserves: K D. 12.000.000 

Total Assets: K D 295.008,068 

(1KD Cl-167 sterling) 

Head Office. P O Box No 95 Kuwait 
Telex National KWT 043 
Cables 'National', Kuwait 

Correspondents m all principal 
countries throughout the world 


Seattle 

headquarters 


Tokyo office 


New York office 


Five Hong Kong 
offices 


London office 


Soon 

Singapore 



National 

Bank of Commerce 
makes banking 
easier around the 
world: 


With a home on three continents and 
bankers who know local business customs 
and practices, National Bank of Commerce 
specializes in solving your financial prob¬ 
lems. 

Fast, smooth service by people who 
make international banking just a little 
easier—in Seattle, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
London, New York and soon Singapore. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE o/Sear//e 


Whc'lly uwiilJ uMilin't) INTERNATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE < (INTERNATIONAL! 




SEATTLE • TOKYO 


HONG KONG ' LONDON • NEW YORK 
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. and notepad. An area so 

“‘..y biased towards the higher wlslte- 
coHar occupations naturally needs a large 
anny of clerks to .'noipport lit. But women 
in executive positions m the City are strH 
a rarity. Some of the more desLrable posts 
are statutorily barred to women, such as 
the stock exchange, which still does not 
admit them as memfiers L'loyd’.s has 
broken with tradition by letting women 
in, but only d.s “ sleepang partners ” 

The City is still a place where merito¬ 
cracy is writ relatively small. The old 
boy network may be slowily dying, but it 
IS very far from dead A public srhool 
education (even if minor) is, if no longer 
an absolute must, still a near-vital asset, 
for the automatic confidence it confers if 
nothing else .\ uniiverttv Ixu'kground 
(almost inevita'bK Oxbridge) is getting a 
b'lt more common, 'but not muth Train¬ 
ing often sti'll consists of hanging around 
the office and generally being useful ffir 
a few years If the links with the Tory 
party have become weaker, tliev are .still 
fierceptible Bright outsiders can now 
make the grade, particularly in merchant 
banking, even without the right back- 
gniund and (onnections, but they have 
to work that much harder for it. And 
in the family concerns, they still nevei 
make it to the top 

City men, when a.sked whv there is 
such insistence on conformity, have their 
answer pat The City operates on trust 


Knowledge in a burry is very important, 
and the only way to avoid having to put 
everything on paper and become lawyer- 
ridden like New York is to take a man’s 
word as his bond. Trust, of course, is 
much easier to exercise vis-A-vis someone 
similar to oneseJf Even so, the legal 
relationship between institutions is 
liecoming more and more clearly spelt 
out On matters hke unit trusts, for 
instance, the Board of Trade is exercis¬ 
ing .strict control 

Not all financial institutions Ixither to 
go to the City. Building societies have 
then headquarters all over the place. 
But the major hanks, insurance and 
financial services still feel there is no 
other place, in .spite of ever-rising rents, 
wages and salaries, and transport costs 
The case for centralisac on has not vet 
lieen made deorsiv'ely one way or the 
other On the one hand, iiusst of the 
industries the City is engaged m—par¬ 
ticularly the insurance, banking and 
finance sectors, which account for alxiut 
a third r>f C.ty emjiloyinent- are still 
classified as gnwth industries llie intio- 
duction of machines for routine opera¬ 
tions will to some extent s.ave manpowei 
and space On the other hand it has 
lieen aigiicd that the City is already fai 
t<K> congested, that the slightest mishap 
in the transport arrangement.s leads to 
total chaos, and that at £8 or more a 
square foot of prime office accommoda¬ 


tion the limit of the tolerable has already 
been tran.sgressed The Location of 
Offices Bureau has worked hard at get¬ 
ting finiis to moye out of inner London 
and shifts 9,000-14,000 jol>s each year to 
more salubrious surroundings The cam¬ 
paign has had its successes Even Roth¬ 
schilds moved part of their staff into a 
new office block in Croydon. 

But if the City is to survive as an 
entity at all, the opjiortunities for mov¬ 
ing staff away from it are strictly limited. 
Commuting is an integral part of City 
life .\t the last dctai'led count, m 1966 
census, when over 360,000 people worked 
in the City, only 2,700 of them lived 
tlierc The vast majority of City workers 
--some 273,000—^were Greater Lon¬ 
doners The 30,000 from Essex, 18,000 
from Surrey and 12,000 from Kent also 
make sen.se But w'hat alxiut the 1,500 
who come 111 ftom Hampshiie every 
day 'I'he vast majority of tominuU’is 
come by train and tube Cars are liable 
to get stuck m jams and are difhrult to 
park, so well undei a quaitei of City 
commuters conic- to yvewk that wa^ 
II fhe Fleet tube line is built, cats will 
seem ey-en less attractiye But the tradi¬ 
tional coiiimutei areas aie likely to 
suffer a labour short.ige cluimg the 
next dec .ide 01 so 'I his means com¬ 
muters being drawn into the City from 
even farther away, and an even more- 
urgent need to improve communications 
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$50 billic*! of financing 
in the free world. 


Over the years, The First Boston Corporation has had a 
significant role in the raising of new capital for corpora¬ 
tions, governmental entities, and municipalities in the free 
world, and in the underwriting and distribution of sizable 
securities issues m the secondary market In the past ten 
years, the Corporation managed or co-managed the under¬ 
writing or direct placement of securities totalling over $50 
billion 

Included in this total is $6.2 billion of financing for 
governmental entities and industries located outside of 


overseas requirements of United States corporations 
under the President's balance of payments program 
Also included m the financing totals are over $6 5 
billion of issues in which the Corporation acted as agent 
or co-agent in negotiating the direct placement of securi¬ 
ties with institutional investors 

The First Boston Corporation also acts in an advisory 
capacity to corporate managements and to domestic and 
foreign governmental entities and municipalities in design¬ 
ing financing plans In addition the Corporation advises 



AFRICA $2,407,000 


Securities offerings managed or co-managed 

1960 $2,385,935,000 

1961 2,335,100,000 

1962 3,313,295,000 

1963 2,995,358,000 

1964 3,417,718,000 

1965 4,924,888,000 

1966 5,339,104,000 

1967 9,500,244,000 

1968 9,008,010,000 

1969 6,880,857,000 
Total $50,100,509,000* 



The First Bostcm CorporatkMi 

NCWVORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND LONDON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO ZURICH 
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THE BANK OF IRAN 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


HEAD OFFICE 

Avenue Ferdowsi, Kucheh Berlin, 
P.O. Box 1680, 

Tehran, Iran 

Cables IRANMIDEST Tel 314355/9 

TEHRAN BRANCHES 

Bazaar, Takhte Jamshid, Karim Khan Zand, 
Shah Reza, Takhte Tavous, Avenue Shah, 
Avenue Pahlavi, Avenue Farah 


KHORRAMSHAHR BRANCH 

Avenue Pahlavi 


The Bank is associated with 
THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
with Its branches throughout the Middle East 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
and 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 



Figures 

always pay. They show 
exactly whether, e.g., a transac¬ 
tion has been remunerative, or not. 
Figures allow one to recognize the size 
of a business. Also, our importance in 
foreign trade may be shown in figures: more 
than one eighth of the entire foreign trade 
of the Federal Republic of Germany is handled 
through our institute.Our connections stretch 
completely around the world. Immaterial, 
whether you import or export merchandize- 
you may complete your foreign business 
in an accurately prepared and well- 
informed manner, if you make a 
claim on our experience 
and our world wide 
service. 


COMMERZBANK 

AKTIf GESILISCH FT 

HEAD OFFICES IN DUSSElDORF, FRANKFURT A M , HAMBURG 
More than 700 branches in the Federal Republic of Germany 
Subsidiaries BERLINER COMMERZBANK, Berlin 

COMMERZBANK INTERNATIONAL S A , Luxemburg 
Repfesentatives m Beirut Buenos Aires Caracas. Johannesburg Madrid Now 
York. Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo. Singapore. Tokyo Windhoek 
Participations in Londcm—Internaticmaf Commercial Bartk Ltd . furthermore in 
financial institutions in over 25 countries 
















A modem and 
dynamic banking 
service in 
Argentina 
All domestic and 
foreign transactions 



Banco 

Ganadero 

Argentino 

Head office : 

Defenea 113 Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


"TRis(iyfc»Lfia 
frai)e is&HifOcTjj 


In legend and in history, from Sinbad to King 
Solomon, Ceylon has been famed for her wealth in 
sapphires and rubies, diamonds and emeralds. 
Gemming is not our business but banking is. Just as it 
takes an expert to pick a stone, you need a specialised 
bank to advise you and assist you to find the right 
business contact. Let the Bank of Ceylon with its wide 
experience and fine expertise help you with your 
export expansion and your investment projects. For 
the fullest data on 
trading conditions 

consult 
the Bank of Ceylon. 

*{Rulph luuh^a i6th 
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BANK OF CEYLON 

LARGEST BANK IN CEYION CONIKULIING AI MOST ilAI I Ol CFYLON’S 
COMMERCIAL BANK DFI'OSITS 



l.ondon Office Foreign Dcpl , C'entral Office 

48'S4, Moorgatc, Bank of ('cylon Bldg , Bank of Cejlon Bldg , 
London E.C 2 York Streel, Colombo i York Street, Colombo i 
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N M Rothschild 

& Sons 

Merchant Bankers 

New Court 

St. Swithin’s Lane 

London EC4 


E.D. Sassoon Banking 
Company Limited 


Winchester House, 

100 Old Broad Street, P.O. Box 1046. 

London, E.C 2. Nassau. Bahamas. 

Telephone: 01 588 4595 Telex. 884689/80 Telephone: 23370 Telex: Nassau 142 
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Mighty, ever more mighty, institutions 

Do they have too much, or too little, say in the management 
of the companies in which they invest? 


The lesv>n of the late ic)6os, that per¬ 
formance was the name of the invest¬ 
ment game, changed witli the collapse 
of markets worldwide Suddenly the 
inone> managers were kxiking to their 
slide-rules and their yield c-alculations 
Nevertheless, having lieen converted to 
a new way of life, the institutions (pen¬ 
sion funds, insurance < omfMiiies, invest¬ 
ment trust and unit trust managers) were 
not going to lie lecons’erted so quickly 
After all, they had never been total con¬ 
verts to perfomiance so by the same side 
of tlie com they had no need to throw 
It completelv' overlxiard 

One by-product of the greater concern 
foi performance is the realisation, both 
by the institutions and by companies 
they invest m, that the holding t>f large 
blocks of shares, financed by thousands 
of policyholders (oi as the <ase may he), 
also fames the resiionsibility of jiolicmg 
the investment This is nifist frequently 
done quietly', behmd the scenes 'J'he 
pressure on Vickers was no new pheno¬ 
menon, hut when the 'lioard apparently 
began to dig m its heels at the prospect 
of mterfeience with inanageiiient, the 
dispute came into the open For all the 
public face-saving there was no getting 
away from the fact that the Piudential 
and Its allies had engineered n change 
III the top management of the ailing 
engineering company 

This was one particular case Mer¬ 
chant bankers still criticise the institu¬ 
tional funds for not fussing enough aliout 
the management of companies in which 


step forward that this is increasingly 
accepted as one of their responsibi'lities 
The Industrial Reoi-ganisation Corpora¬ 
tion went out of Its way to welciome the 
Piu's activist jxilicy 

I'he Hill Samuel-Metropolitan Estates 
affair (sec page xh) 'has raised a 
parallel issue That is whether major 
shareholders, particularly the investing 
institutions, have a right to use their 
weight in deciding the duection in which 
a company should go. A line is here 
drawn between the management of a 
company and its directors If a company 
decides to mtive into industries which 
iirivestbrs do not like, the oliviious remedy 
IS to sell the shares By a twist of logic 
not altogether clear, this remedy is not 
considered the only one ■when it comes 
to the mcfficiency of directors Here tfic 
institutions feel justified in voting mem- 
l>ers of 'the 'lioard And sometimes go 
s'l) fai as to translate tlieir feelings into 
aotlions Often the attention [mid to 
“ what the institutions think ” ‘is enough 
to sway support 'foi a takeiiver bid or 
against a management 

Discussions about the role of institu¬ 
tions usually centre around life com¬ 
panies and pensKin funds. With £13 
billion in've.sted in their own, or nominee, 
names, they are inevitably the major 
sliareholders in virtually all British com¬ 
panies But investment trusts also play 
an important part, controlling £5 billion 
of investments. The trust companies tend 
to exercise their influence through then 
association and have been prominent in 



Computer breakdown at Hoara 


by the board of City of London Real 
Property to change its auditors, and the 
successful agitation to force Crown Cork 
to pay out dividends when profits were 
rising. 

But one important function has 
recently been lost With the close Jinks 
estabh^ed over time with the companies 
they had invested in, the trusts were 
often pnvy to discussions about com¬ 
pany policy. The successful defence of 
Telephone Rentals against General 
Electric was to a large extent instigated 
by the trusts. But that sort of back¬ 
door activity would now be forbidden 
by the takeover panel, since no group 
of shareholders may be privy to infoi- 
niation withheld from others 

Investment trusts, for all their size, 
history and influence, have been the 
Cinderella of the savings movement 
They have lost out un the puhlicits 
game currently monojxilised by the umt 
t'l-usts, whose £i 4 billion of assets make 
ithem a mu'oli smaller movTOien't As 
'holders of foreign investmen'ts, particu¬ 
larly North Aiiieriica, their image has 
been overshadowed by offshore funds 
And in the liear markets of the past veai 
and a lialf, their gearing has hit them 
as ihard as the fallen go-go stocks of the 
umt men But they have lieen untroubled 
by TedompCions, and with the tangled 
affair of Investors Overseas Services 
casting gloom over the investment 
industry, the dosed-erid funds have 
mussed lout, because of the restriction on 
adver'Di.'iing, on the cilianre of caipitahsing 
on their diifforenccs 

On the other hand, right into the 
depths of the first market break, it 
was still the thing for financial groujrs 
to launch their own unit trusts Rccentlv 
there has been some consolidation 
Jessel has bought Castle Britannia ; 
Vavasseur (through the two-thirds owned 
subsidiary First Investors and Savers) 
has taken over Investment Assured ; 
and First Finsbury the Hodge funds 
These followed the larger mergers of 
Save and Prosfjer with Elxir, and Ham- 
bros with Her^itaments, the parent of 
the Allied group of unit trusts 

All major clearing banks and mer¬ 
chant banks now have their own domes¬ 
tic unit trusts, except Lazards But the 
merchant banks also have considerable 
funds in private portfolios—ranging 
from the £100 million to £150 million 
or so handled 'by Hill Samuel, Kleinwort 
Benson, Barings, and Lazards to the 
smallish, undisclosed portfolios of 
Samuel Montagu or Keyscr Ullinan. On 
a global scale, including pension funds, 
private clients, unit trusts and invest¬ 
ment tiusts, Robert Fleming probably 
handles the largest amount, with some¬ 
thing like £i billion, about a third of 
whicJi IS mostly invested in America 


CITY OF LONOON SURVEY 
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'I'he scale of these investments, built 
up in the days when the world came to 
London to finance its development 
ex'f>enditure, has altered m principle as 
well .IS dimension Clapital projects, as 
often as not, arc financed through local 
floatations or through the international 
Ixind market The merchant banks have 
moved to an investment banking func¬ 
tions to build up their ixirtfohos I’hey 
attract funds through unit trusts, private 
portfolios or insurance Thev invest it 
[lartly in private groups which they 
nurse until they are ready to be brought 
to the market and in the process earn 
advisory fees as well as capital profits 

The mindless bull market manager 
has gone The major institutions are 
now hxiking to [sroperty, projjerty tjonds 
and fixed interest securities as alter- 
natlve^ to equities It is a return to 
vicld calc Illations Paradoxically, this 

Uncertain futures 


CMeai'K the days of siiij>pin.g conini/odn- 
ties into Ixindon, selling them aiul ship¬ 
ping them out aga'in are gone It 'is 
inevitable that actual broking trade 
should he undercut by direct bilateral 
agreements between (onsuiiicrs and pio- 
diiccrs The bulk of most commodities 
are Ixiught liy such direct arrangenients 
and only marginal supply and demand 
filters through London Thus ns enough, 
liowevei, to set the world price lor 
almost every major commodnts which is 
umversalK followed nn d'lrect 'trade and 
in liaitei 

So I^ondon lemains the world's centre 
for trade in coiiiTiKKlities Fifteen differ¬ 
ent exchanges trade 'in raw materials as 
liiverse as ainc, ivory, rubber, spices, 
lofjfiei and furs Witliun the Oity 3,000 
brokers earn 'invisible exports worth more 
than L'jo million a year The reason for 
London's dominant jiosition 'is, of comsc, 
historical But the cxinuiicxlitv markets 
c.uiriot lie exjilained as another imfienal 
hangover for they have lieen built uijj to 
their present dimensions largely since 
the war \s they are entirely interna¬ 
tional their progress has not been held 
hack hv Britain's own stagnation 

In fact, the lug growth area in c'oni- 
iiioditv dealing has lieen nn the futures 
'market and not in actual tradmg of 
phvsxal products In some exchanges 
over 95 per cent of the deals struck 
never materialise but are made either 
by consumers wanting 'to 'hedge against 
price fluctuations or by "ijicculators hop- 


docs not mean that the institutions will 
I evert to fheir tradition of buying and 
sitting on a stock With greater funda¬ 
mental interest in the industna'I problems 
of the companies they invest in, and 
with the development of computerised 
information enabling institutions to 
lixate buyers or .sellers quickly for large 
lines of stock, tlie problems erf being 
Icxrked in with unweicome stock shcnild 
diimnish 

But the irK'rea.'ing jxnver of the 
in.stitutions forces some thought about 
the wavs in which this power can 'be 
disciplined Companies whic h find them¬ 
selves Ixiught and sold by investors who 
may not be interested in the industry 
in which they operate oan be severely 
damaged It is one thing for iiiAtituticxis 
to revitalise managemeiits, but quite 
another for managements to live undei 
a sword of instant retribution 


mg for them There is an im reasiiig 
tendency foi pei>j>le to incest iin copper 
or coccM with the same ease as they 
might III blue chips on the stock 
exchange 'I'hese new investments have 
lieen welcomed bv coiiimodutv brokers 
who get a small percentage (often as 
little as one-eiglith of i per cent) on 
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every deal whether it matenahses into 
an actual purchase or not. 

In the LTirited States the distinction 
between stcx:k and commodity brokers 
does not exist and altliuugh there is still 
a rigid divide in Britain there is an ever 
growing flow of funds between the two 
But this has made the Ixmdori commo¬ 
dity inatkets less reliable as sensitive 
mdicatois of the exact forces between 
supply and demand and many more 
markets novs move in closer sympathy 
with the stock ex< hangc than tliey used 
to 

The dwindling of d'.rcct <-ommodity 
trade in Britain has lieen acxrelerated by 
the establishment of local markets at the 
source of supply These markets deal 
largely in the products themseFves and 
not so much m futures but they have 
lined a lot of business away from Ixin- 
don Malassia operates in tin and 
ruhlier and it i.s here that most of these 
comiiuKlities th.i'iige hands 'I'hough the 
Ijondtin futuies price is still important 
It IS increasingly in the cast that prices 
.lie Ixsing fixed 

Another potential sed>ack for the 
Ijondon markets is the increasing ten¬ 
dency for international agreements to 
try to govern the supplies, and theicfore 
the prices, of commodities A buffet 
>Jtock operating with the consent of both 
supjjl'iers and consumers of tin, for 
example, has prevented violent fluctua¬ 
tions in the metal's price by buying in 
a retreating market and selling When 
demand is high Such agreements take 
awav the st.iple diot of the speculator 
and theiefore of the broker himself 
.Since the International Coffee Agree¬ 
ment, for example, has lieen in action, 
much of the brokers’ trade has 'lieen 
wiped out by steadier prices However, 
since these attempts to to-ord'inate 
supply and demand frequently fail, 
brokers remaiin slightly cymcal about the 
ex'tent of the'ir threat 

I;arge!ly to offset loss of business Lon¬ 
don has founded a number of new 'com¬ 
modity markets in the past few years. 
Some of these have floundered, like 
those 'in maize and fislimeal ; others, 
including soya beans and cotton, have 
been remarkably successful. The silver 
market founded in 1968 in the face of a 
massive American monojxily is already 
firmly estaiblished, althougfi New York 
reiiia'ins the world's central market iin 
silver as it is in coffee. 

In America not on'ly is speculation 
common among people who have never 
seen the commodity 'in which they may 
be going long or selling short, but the 
choice of markets open to them is much 
wider than in Britain: for example it is 
possible to buy futures in pioultry and 
eggs. New York also rivals London 
liecause it represents the world's largest 


London's commodity markets still fix most world prices. But 
their position is threatened by developments 
beyond their control 




Bus No.15 
takes you 
to Tokyo! 


Directly toTokyo? Well, almost. 
Certainly direct to the Mitsubishi Bank, 
the people who know Japan best! 



Mitsubishi h<is the decades ot experience and the 
modern Idcilities to get things done properly To research 
your problems accurately And speedily 

To furnish you with information directly relevant to 
your activities 

For better international business, it would probably 
be worth your while to discover the significant superi¬ 
ority ot Mitsubishi's many special services 

We look forward to seeing you get oft Bus No 15 soon 
London Branch:?, Birchin Lane. London, E C. 3 TEL IVIIN-9896 

AllinSUBISHI BANK 


New Japan economic review 

Please send us the ‘Mitsubishi Bank Review' every month for 6 months 

Niinu’ 

Titit? 

Compunv 

Address City Country 

Business 

Nolt Dnp (tjpv per tompAny jvdifldbU h ivsua % un rrreipl rif m nilt rttfuckl lhAnk.vuu 

Amusubishibmik rort'ifin Department 

7-1, Marunouchi J-<home, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, |.ipjn 

Hiad Office 7-1, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Oviratai Office; Peril Raprateetatlve Office, New Yerk Aieecy. Lei Aefelei Aieecy, 
Sieel Briisb. Heig Keeg Rifreteetitlee Office 




SAVA6E & HEA1H COMPANY ond EUROSAVAGE (LONDON) 

BANKERS AGENTS 

& & 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE BROKERS CURRENCY OEPOSIT BROKERS 

Members of the Foreign Exchange & Currency Deposit Brokers' Association 

LEE HOUSE, 

LONDON WALL, 

LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephones: 


Dealers; 


General Office: 


01-6064774-6 
01-606 3961-5 
01-606 0068/0169 


Dealers: 


D068/0169 Telex—Deposits. 

also associated with 

RICHARD F. LANE ASSOCIATES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE BROKERS 
115 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10006 
Tel; 212 227 2223 


01-606 9396-9/9390 
01-6060436-9/0430 
885301-4 


now 

in London 

The Kyowa Bank, Ltd has the pleasure of announcing the opening 
of Its London representative office on 1st July, 1970 The new 
office will bring Japan's largest banking service network —including 
223 branches and backed by close association with all ma]or 
Japanese business and fins icial groups - as close as downtown 
London 

The new London representative office is located at: 

52, Lime Street, London E.C. 3 
Tel: 626-3058-9 Telex: 883317 
Representative; Mr. Akira Itoh 

THE KYOWA BANK, K-liyilTED 

5-1 1 chome Marunouchi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 




Investment 

Companies 

BEWARE! 

If you are a shareholder in a private 
investment company do you realise 
that: — 


(1) Your capital gains are taxed 
TWICE, once at 45% in the company 
and again at 30% in your own hands. 

(2) Your holding, probably, is neither 
easily marketable nor readily ac¬ 
cepted as security for a loan. 

By merging your investment company 
into the Target Professional Fund 
these and other disadvantages are 
reduced or eliminated. 

This authorised unit trust has an ex¬ 
tremely sound investment record 
with low management charges. 

The Target scheme has already been 
successfully operated for some in¬ 
vestment companies during 1969 and 
1970 and we will be pleased to tell you 
how it could benefit your company. 


For foil tMmllt writo to, or toimphonm, tho Mmnogors 

TARGET PROFESSIONAL 
FUND MANAGERS LTD. 

Bartlett House, 9 Basinghall Street, 
London E.C.2. Telephone: 01 -606 8484 

Mmmbmr of th» Attoelmtlon of Unit Trust Mmnsgurs 




More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British bank 
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The Middle 
East is in the 
heart of London 
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Quality in 
an age of change 


GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


^ For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
qgf** interest. The mellow 
‘ vS»'^ character of carefully-Qf 
jiMm aged Whiskies M 
reflecting our Ui 

blending skill belies 
mass production. ^51 

Compare it neat with > y| • 

^ any other Whisky— 

^ the really sure way 

make a test. The ^0 
■0^ difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky - with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 


> yjjg. 


Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 



consumer of raw materials, as wefl as 
one of the largest producers. The United 
States takes ag per cent of the world’s 
copper, almost half its coffee and 58 
per cent of its silver. 

But the sheer size of the American 
market as a disadvantage to a commodity 
market that seeks to lie entirely anter- 
natSonal. Fluctuations in local demands 
tend to get too high a rating and distort 
the world picture 'Many producers feel 
unhappy about having their biggest con¬ 
sumer also control the site of the world’s 
markets. For this reason 'London has 
been successful an winning from New 
York domdnance in the trsuie of both 
sugar and cocoa in the past few years. 

Part of the strength of the Oity 
markets lis, of course, the proximity of 
other servuces Eike shipping, insurance 
and finance. But, on top of that, brokers’ 
chaiges are extremely low for the skills 
involved and it is only af they can remam 
so that London Will maintain 'its position 
Because the maikets arc already so antei- 
iiationai (many foreign delegations are 
nri Ijondon and most brokers aie 
bilingual) Britain’s entry into the com¬ 
mon market will not be noticed 
Although Ixith AiiiLstcrdaiii and Paris 
have substantial markets, they are likely 
if anything to become less competitive 
witli Ifi'itdsh entry into the common 
market Several of the 'lx>ndon markets 
have tx>nded warehouses in Europe from 
which their registered stocks can be 
distributed as demand dictates without 
high transport costs or time delays. The 
liOndon metal exchttnge, with an annual 
turnover of £500 mi'Llion in money 
terms, has 70 per cent of rts business 
taken on international accounts It has 
therefore moved most of its storage 
capacity out of 'Britain to RotteTdiam’s 
Europort and Hambuig. 

Because of their international trade, 
the greatest threat that hangs over 'Lon¬ 
don's commodity markets is uncertainty 
over the value of the piAund and the 
ava'ikdiiihty of dollars. It was the lack of 
international currency exchange that 
wiped out the markets during and after 
the last war. More and more oomniDdi- 
ties are now being quoted m dollars, 
ahbougb It 1$ 'interesting that some do 
remeun firmly 'in sterling. Tin and rub¬ 
ber come pnncipally fnxn sterling area 
countraes while tea 'is so Sued to the 
British market that its price actually 
devalued along ‘with the 'pxiund 'in 1967. 
But the long uncertainty leading up ito 
that devaluation has left a penmanent 
scar on the markets which liad to quote 
prices forward for as much as three 
months or a year in a currency that 'was 
k'nown to be unstable. When the col¬ 
lapse did come many firms would have 
lieen unable to meet their commitments 
with their devalued money had not the 


Bank of England helped out with sub¬ 
stantial long-term loans. 

Over the next ten years London’s 
commodity markets must continue 'their 
shift away from ire-exporu and physical 
trade towards a service for increased 
hedging and speculation. iBut they must 
do this in such a way ehait contact with 
the true forces of supply and demand is 
not lost. In the long run the very reason 
for future markets may disappear. 
It was the Victorians who began buying 
contracts for delivery sevei^ months 
forward because supply was unreliable 
and communications between the places 
of production and consumption were 
extremely bad. 


City City bang bang 


The Wild West days of the City are long 
past Hardly any massive swindles, 
frauds, hoaxes or gigantic market 
riggings enliven tlie scene. The few there 
are cannot hold a candle to the Horatio 
Bottom ley extravaganza of the iqaos or 
the Salad Oil scandal in the United 
States in the 1950s. The City is clean, 
on the whole, and is continuaily turning 
a whiter shade of grey. 

The chief source of new cleaning 
power IS undoubtedly the takeover panel, 
though it 18 not the sole and ultimate 
detergent. There are other regulatory 
sources of power and influence the 
stock exchange council and quotations 
department ; the Bank of 'England, 
Treasury and Board of Trade—the 
bodyguards of long standing. Then there 
are the professional bodies, like the 
Instiitute of Chartered Accountants, who 
should be ensunng that their membeia 
are keeping up to the highest accepted 
standards of the profession. Some asso¬ 
ciations, notably the Accepting Houses 
Committee have no pretence of exercising 


But as the supplies of most 
lues are no longer subject to gr«. ^ 
tuaitaons, political d'.fficulties or pc 
transport, so with tsnie prices are bee 
ing more predictable and steady. In 
commodities, where climate and force 
majeure can vary output enormously, 
international quota systems and stocks 
are buffering price changes. This in the 
long run will mean less business for the 
brokers and less reason for a world prxe 
indicator. But there are stull enough 
variables to make commodity prices 
uncertain and risky and so long as this 
is true idhe price given 'in the duty of 
London w'lll probably be that taken 
around the worfd 


an)' such function, or any funotion at 
all, some would say. Others, like the 
a.ssociatiun of unit trust managers, arc 
more useful These Ixxlies, making rules 
and regulations and codes of conduct 
and, hopefully, raising standards of 
business niurality, operate within a legal 
framework of whidi the most relevant 
bit, company law, is constantly m need 
of being extended and tightened up A 
financial press whicli is critical, broad 
in coverage and readership, also helps 
It would be idle to pretend that 
the institutions of .the City are fully 
trusted. The board of the average 
provincial company may have the 
implicit faith in its stockbrokers and its 
merchant banker that would be taken 
for granted of its relationship with other 
profess.onal advisers—l>ank managers, 
solicitors, auditors. But again it may 
not, as many in the City franklv 
acknowledge. The outsider is often a 
little afraid of the City, partly because 
those who inhabit it are smart (leven 
in the best sense of the word) and for 



Stock exchange's Wilkmson, Panel's Sheweross, Government broker Darnell ■ City lights 


More policing, but not too much, is needed in the square kilometre 


If the Midlaiiil 
Bank can!! find the 
mone^wheie do 
YOU go? 


To the Midland Bank 


Because the chances are, 
if the bank itself can’t help, one 
of our subsidiaries may. 

And the man to put you in 
touch is your own Midland 
manager. 

These days, he has to be 
something of a money broker. 

Put your problem to him, and 
he’ll know where to go for help. 

It could be Forward Trust 
for Instalment credit and 
leasing. 

Or Midland Montagu 
Industrial Finance for providing 
capital for the expansion of 
private companies planning 
for flotation. 


Or Midland Bank Finance 
Corporation for medium 
term advances (£25,000 plus, 
for up to seven years). 

Or our own Overseas 
branch. 

Or an associate In 
Europe, America, South 
Africa or Bermuda. 

Or one of a number of 
otherspeclalised companies. 

So even If the bank 
isn’t allowed to help, it can 
still help. 

Ask your 

manager. Midland 

• Bank 
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that matter committed, in a highly 
competitive environment, to the business 
of making money otherwise <than solely 
in services to their clients. The City’s 
answer is not to <^y the potential 
conflicts of interest, which are on the 
contrary common to all sophisticated 
financial markets. It is rath^ to insist 
that the sanctions it can take are 
effective. 

This IS not an empty boast. The City 
has a long memory and any institution 
or individual earning its badge of odium 
will not get nd of it in a lifetime. That 
was so long before any attempt was 
made to codify the rules, as is now taking 
place under the auspices of the takeover 
panel, set up by the City institutions 
themselves to police the conduct of 
compiany takeovers In turn, an unoflicial 
agency of this kind would have little or 
no success unless the protagonists m the 
market place really cared about the 
weight of the institutional opinion round 
about them. And the evidence has been 
that the takeover panel will not be 
satisfied with that alone. 

The Pergamon-Leasco affair was the 
latest and greatest challenge to the City. 
It was the first big case to come before 
the reconstituted takeover pianel, which 
had licen given a full-time merchant 
banker director-general, Mr Ian Fraser, 
and a staff of four in May, 1969, at the 
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same tune as the new takeover code was 
published. As Leasco and its financial 
advisers, N. M. Rothschild and Sons, 
sought to justify to tte panel the with¬ 
drawal of the bid for Peigamon Press, 
the information which had been given 
in the published accounts of Peig^amon 
was brought into question. The panel 
found there was a prima facie case and 
called for a Board of Trade inquiry into 
affairs of Peigamon, and thus attracted 
from Pei^amon’s erstwhile chairman, Mr 
Robert Maxwell, the charge of going 
beyond its terms of reference The 
ftanel’s appeal committee found that the 
published accounts were material to the 
bid battle and that defending the 
interests of the shareholders in takeover 
situations, which is the panel’s main 
objective, could not be narrowly defined. 
The Board of Trade investigation is 
still in progress 

There have been other side effects of 
the Pergainon affair, which have raised 
a whede string of contentious issues. The 
accountancy profession took a bashing 
for having accounting principles of such 
deformity that vastly different results 
wore possible All the same, a terrific 
impetus was given to the accountancy 
institute’s plans to have greater account¬ 
ing uniformity. Merchant bankers came 
under scrutiny for possible conflicts of 
interest in their du^ roles as managers 



fispniduesd with Ihs aHIhorily of Iha Bank of England 


Notes of the 1970s 

In Mardi, 1968, the Bank of England 
promised a new series of smaller- 
sized bank notes in the 1970s, beginning 
with the new £30 one illustrated, 
which was issued on July 9th Why a 
new series ? To economise in pro¬ 
duction, increase printing capacity, 
and “ enable greater hindrances to 
foigery to be introduced,” the Bank 
says. Not surprisingly, it does not 
specify what hindrances Existing 
senes were first issued: £1, March, 


i960; £5, February 1963; and £iu, 
February, 1964. £30 notes were last 
issued in April 1943 and ceased to be 
legal tender on May 1, 1945 The 
Bank says it has no intention at present 
of rcintnducii^ notes of any higher 
denomination. But if in the 1970s the 
pound loses as much, proportionally, 
of its purchasing jxiwer as it did in the 
1960s (and at the moment it is losing 
it much faster than that decade's 
average rate), today’s £30 will be worth 
only £14 by 1980 So maybe a £30 
note then—presuming that the pound 
sterling is still with us 



Accountancy HQ 


of investment funds on the one hand and 
corporate financial advisers on the other. 
No impropriety had been committed but 
tlte stomi of criticism aroused has 
modified the panel’s practice somewhat : 
in future such sales of shares as had 
occurred before the Leasco bid would 
have to be publicly declared at the time 
they are made. 

A panel study of conflicts of intereat 
found that the risk of thrin was the 
flip side of the coin to having a fluid 
arid flexible capital market where people 
wore many hats. On the other hand, 
the risk could be nunimised by physically 
separating departments. But this still 
leaves undefined what action will be 
taken. The merchant banks themselves 
are resigned to the fact that they may 
have to split up their activities into 
distinct branches, but obviously will not 
do so unless oompielled. Doubts must 
remain as to whetlm the takeover panel 
wilt ever really bark at the big boys in 
the City, the institutions and the banks. 
Its teeth may still have to be sharpened. 

Another area of dispute thrown up by 
the Leasco affair was the relationship 
between a publicly quoted company (in 
this cased Peigamon) and private com¬ 
panies (in this case those under control 
of Mr Maxwell and his family and 
associates). The stock exchange council 
has, ever since, only g^nted quotations 
to companies where the position has 
been regularised and where no associated 
activities of the directors are left outside 
the publicly quoted company. The next 
stage IS to get those companies already 
with a quote to put things nght Ship¬ 
pers Ropner Holdings, for example, has 
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been tidied iij), anil tlieie aic more 
'.hippinst I<)iiipaiiie\ tliat cmild put out 
tlie Uai;v Anotlici top;i tlie louniil i' 
beliCM’d to 1)0 tliinkiiit; .ili.ui't llio 
iiiiiiiiiiuiii size iPiiuiiciuont fot <oiii()iiniO'. 
wantiim to I'll pulilii. At ])u•^0llt tlies .no 
tin in.tial luaikot tap lali'atioii ot 
•ta^o.ooo. wlut'li iniiilios that the coiu- 
pan\ loukl hate pic-'ta\ [uofit's of undei 
1100,000 T’hi". IS too low Small com¬ 
panies lend tlieniseKes to shaie iiiani|)U- 
latiori as the iiiaikot is so uanow , 
usualK the diiectoii conttol the company 
so that 'iiiall sh.ireholdcis aie powerless . 
and si7P, though not a guaiantee ot 
■safets. Is inipoi'Unt Banks w’IkcIi have 
been biiiiging all sorts of titclies to the 
market, theiefoio, have a moial respon- 
I'bihtv to shaiThokleis which is not 
alwavs met 

Despite the non-tommital findings of 
the takeovpi panel. Cl tv men sa\ theie 
has been a lot of tightemng-up behind 
the scenes on accounting and foiecast- 
ing But there is still need to find some 
way of protecting shareholders' rights 
'Ihe att tilde of die (lonsei v al;\ e (lov’- 
ernnicnt to (omp.inv tegulaCion o th.it 
shareholders should have moic mfoim.i- 
tion tlis(losed to them sm.ill (omp.imcs 
would have less rigorous iei|uuemen'ts to 
fill) and mote power But the prcrf>lenis 


aie daunting What is needed is the 
(ompaiiv analogs of the iieighbourlKKid 
law scheme a lepositoiv ol skilled 
.ulvice available to the shaieholtlei, and 
nionev, to help him light his battles. And 
the panel could pixivide it Ihe (kivein- 
inent could decide to give legal aid to 
shareholdeis too I'liis would lae lieittei 
than the .American system of contm- 
gencv fees whcrebv the company has to 
j>.iv the shareholder's costs—hut only if 
he wins the action 

'Ihe changes the Citv itself most wants 
fioni the CJovernmeni are m the British 
•ax stiuotuie Apart fiotn saying the 
obvious, that taxes are too Iv.gh and too 
complex, the private nietinbers of the 
committee on invisible exports, headed 
hv Mr Cvril Kleinwort, made a number 
ot detailed lecommendatiotis eight 
months ago for t.ix 'improvements, com- 
])lain'ing partic ul.ii 1\ about the unf'.iii- 
ness of the disenmm.ition against service 
mduslines in such inailters as investment 
grants, the ■.nadet|u.icv of doulile taxa¬ 
tion rel ef for tax fiaid ovciseas, and the 
restrictions on overseas portfolio invest¬ 
ment \(pvv th.i’t there iv a ('.onservative 
(jovernment. the comm'ittee w.l'l 
ohv louslv hope that its arguments inav 
have some influence 

The Oitv is fat more flexible, and yet 


legulated, than atiy of the carmmon 
market hnanc'.il centres France has 
copied the takeover panel and sts code, 
lock, n*Uk k .ind hairel, loi the takeover 
department of the C'.oniiii'iss on des 
Opciatioiis cle Bourse, which is a stalu- 
toiy government hodv I'he problems 
are serv different 1 here have only been 
I", 'bids by one public company 
for another—and these otiK in the past 
few years In (Jeiiiianv, coiiipamcs aie 
ckisely controlled bv the fwnks , in Italv 
bv fam'ilies. With 'its trad.t'ional stan¬ 
dards of fair plav and new success at 
umpire building, a whole lot of Kuio- 
pean coiiipamcs could be coming to 
Briitain to get floated 

The Citv is also a good deal mote 
flexible than Wall Street, policed bv the 
Sesunl'ies and Exchange (lorniii'issioii, in 
which vou move with peril wiithout a 
lawyer at vour elliow (Partiv for that 
leason briglvt young men w'lio go 'into 
merchant hanking in Bnta.ri sav their 
counterparts in America Like to law) 
The challenge to the Citv and to the 
(ioveriimeiit 'is 'to retain the degree of 
flex'.bil'itv which helps business .ind vet 
I'lghteri up those Lipses in responsibilities 
wh'ich are cxlremelv damaging to public 
confidence Just for once t’be Britrwh love 
of compromiise may 'be justified 




Our headquarters 
are in Pittsburgh. 

The demand for 
our kind of banking 
made us world-wid& 


Our (.ListiMiicis tiu>ri‘ ih.m ]ust .in inici - 

n.ition.il Kink riiL’y nivdi-ii .1 li.ink rli.u km-w tlic 
iinpori.im n\ orsc.is m.irkots, ,uk1 tlio jx-opU* 
in\'ol\ccl lust .i'. import.int, tlit'v .i li.ink 

th.it umlcM ^uxid the AnuTic.in suii' - .1 li.ink th.u 
couki hrulyc v.irious kinds of dillm'iKos .md 
smooth Imsincss transactions 

Anil so. in th.c past dcc.ido \vc h.ivc been devel¬ 
oping' the kinu of internation.il banking' they need 
Now, Mellon Bank is ,is tar-reachinj^ as your 


business takes you This includes our cash .iccelora- 
tion experience anil il.ita pux.essmj' skills to serve 
youi comp.iny's money management needs 
burthermore, our stronecMpital position ^ivcs us 
jiireater flexibility than some others of similar 
resources flexibility to m.ike the kind of loan your 
company may need 

To discover the ailvaniaf'cs our kind of inter¬ 
national bankin^can offer, contact a Mellon Bank 
representative 


Mellon Bank 

13 Mtx>rgate, London, E C 2, Telephone (01) 600-7291 






is good 
for business 
in the North 




Yorkshire Bank enjoys a special position in 
northern financial circles Founded in Leeds in 1859, the 
Head Office is still in that city, at the centre of an 
increasingly wide network of branches 
serving the northern counties. 

The Bank is big enough to give the business man 
a full range of banking facilities However, growth 
has not been allowed to dimmish the tradition of 
friendly service geared to the needs of the 
individual customer 

The Bank has 186 managers who make a point 
of being helpful and will be glad to discuss how 
Yorkshire Bank can best be of assistance. 


YORKSHIRE 

BANK Assets £155,000,000 



EXPORTERS ! ! 


WITH OUR SIXTEEN OFFICES IN 

SAUDI ARABIA 

WE ARE WELL PLACED TO ASSIST 
YOU IN SEEKING OUTLETS FOR YOUR 
GOODS IN THIS FAST-GROWTING 
MARKET 

(FREE OF EXCHANGE CONTROLS) 


UK EXPORTS TO SAUDI ARABIA 
J386 HURAH YEAR 1967/68 -SR: 145 9 millions 
1387 HURAH YEAR 1968/69—SR: 223 9 millions 
(£1 - Saudi Riyals 10 8 approx ) 

LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

Bankers Trust Comjjany, Barclays Hank Ltd., 
Chartered Bank. Chase Manhatten Bunk, 

Irving Trust Company, Lloyds Bank Ltd , 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, 
Midland Bank Ltd.. National Westminster Bank Ltd., 
American Express International BC 


RIYAD BANK 
LIMITED 

(Incorjxirated in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 



PAID UP CAPITAL AND KP5F-RVES 
TOTAL ASSFTS 


SR 41 6 Millions 
SR 384 9 Millions 


Chairman. H E Sheikh Abdullah Bin Adwan 
General Manager J A. Court, A I.B 

HEAD OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 1047, JEDD.AH 
SAUDI ARABIA 
TELEGRAMS: RIYADBANK 
Ask your Bankers about our services 
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Ixix 


Ilf itec Trust Company Uinited 

Merchant Bankers 

• current and deposit accounts 

• short- and medium-term finance 

• bridging finance 

• public issues 

• investment management services 

• mergers, acquisitions and 
general corporate consultancy 

108 Cannon Street, London, EC4 

Telephone 01-626 8681. Telex 262860/88334. 


Touring the world 
at large-or heading for Japan 


and EXPO 70? 






Only T 

the Bank of Tokyo 
issues both 

U.S. Dollar and Yen ^.. ; 

Travellers Cheques. * 

With more than 100 oNicea. repreaentativea, affiliates and 

associated banka conveniently ioeeted throu 9 hout the world, ^ ^ 

the Bank of iTokyo la alwaya near you, ready to aerve you with 
both U S Dollar and Yen Trevollera Cheques for safety and 
convenience And for the convenience of vtaltora to EXPO '70, 
there la an exchange office on Saturday Plaxa el the >lta, 

where foreign exchange treneectlona ere being handled .«' ■> » 

Leaders in international banking since 1880 ' •. 

A BANKOF TOKYO 

^ (Incorporated in Japan) 

Head Office Tokyo. Japan 
London Office 20-24 Moorgate, London. E C 2 

Resident Director for Europe & Manager of London Office Takashi Komatsubara 
Tel 01 638 1271 Cables Tohbank London. Telex 21715. 22863. 23241 
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CAPIYAL FOR 



IN YHE SEVENTIES 


INSTtTUTIONAL CLIENTS CAN HELP BY PURCHASING 
AND LEASING BACK PROPERTY ASSETS 



Morris Wigram Rosenthal 


LIMITED 


City Office: 

31 Throgmorton Street, 
London, EC2 
01-606 6757 
Privatbank EC2 


Private Bankers 


Banking Department: 

6 Queen Street, Mayfair, 
London, W1 
01-493 1615 
Privatbank W1 



Telex: 262233 






Charterfiouse: 

Synergists wrsus 
RJymaths^i^ 


Then was our tti^ trying U) explain detcribed as a‘finando-industrial’ 80 active companies, where we 

what uedo. con^lex. contribute management help as well as 

“He's in the City." But our skills arc available to financial advice to our pnrtiHTS, who 

“Ohyes. ” business and industry at laige. The themselves retain conooL 

"In Charterhouse. advice we give, the services we provide In such cases we arc not only giving 

“Charterhouse?Then he'sa Pofynutth. arc* based on a practical knowledge of advice. We are baddn^xir advice 

But my husband says they'n Synergsts owning and running businesses with our own money. iTtis is what 

realty. ” ourselves. makes (xir Gnxip unique And whether 

Collapse of our uife. We see ourselves as business men our own money is involved or ikx, 

who understand the problems of other chit advice will alwa^ be of the 
business men. practical kind, tested in the market place. 

It turned out, however, that qiute a We can of course provide expert We bebevc that we can solve your 

large bixly of opinion believes that advice <xi all the usual aspects of problems better because they arc the 

(liarterhouse are Syneigists. And that merchant banking business, such as kind of pniblems we have to solve fix- 

includes the man v^t) kn< iws what acceptance-credits, mergers, takeovers, oursdves. 

It means. fiotations, fiwdgn exchange, and That’s why we believe that if 

‘^our people are in the business mvestment management you have any financial, industrial or 

of making 2 + 2 -= 5 . You combine your But if we say we are not txily a management pniblem fium raising fifty 

talents so that the whole is greater merchant bank, it’s because owning and million to minimising your Estate Duty, 

than the sum of the pans, 'liiat’s runniM oimpanies involves us in you will find it well worthwhile 

Synagy-and you’re Synergists.” wider telds. Today, capital ftir private to talk to us. 

T^re is truth in what he sayv companies, credit insurance, insurance 

Charterhouse skills range fiom broking, leasing-all come within 

owning and running comp^cs our scxipe. Our whoUyowned The Polymath versus Syner^st 

on the one hand-to every kind subsidiaries have a turnover of some mntrrn<ersy emUinues to rage. 

of financial service on the other. million and are expariding fast. Actually, ue dou 7 mtnd what people 

>X<fe might, with justice, be We also have a minonty interest in over call us. ^AsVmg as they call us. 

Chartoilouse 

The Charterhouse Croup I .imited. 1 Paternoster Rowi St. I^uls lamdon EC4.Telephone 01-24N .V>99 
Keaufort House.NewhaII Street. Birminilham 3.'telephone021>2.V) 4036 



Photographed in Taipei 


Bank of America 

has a man-on-the-spot. 

inTaipei. 

To help expand Taiwan's economy, the opened up his own files to help the firm hire local 

government of the Republic of China encourages personnel. For a major toy manufacturer he 

foreign investment. Foreign companies setting assisted in the formalities of arranging for a 

up subsidiaries or plants in Taiwan have found customs import duty rebate system on 
our man there renders invaluable help. Just imported raw materials destined for re-export, 

recently he helped a major television manufac- Would you like your banker to be this 
turer purchase a plant site. While construction resourceful? This helpful? Ask for Bank of 

was under way, our man even shared his office America’s man-on-the-spot. In Taiwan. Or Tokyo, 

space with the company’s officials. And he Or anywhere. 

m BANK OF AMFR1CA-SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANCELLS, NEW YORK Over 1000 full lecviee branchei end «ub«idienes in Califotnie and around the world Argentina • Auttria 
Baihadns • Belgium • Bolivia • Chile • Colombia • Coata Rica • Dombnean Republic • Ecuador • England • France • Cemany • Greece • Guam • Guatemala • Honduras • Hong 
Kong • India • Indonesia • Ireland • Italy {Banca d'^netica e d'ltalia over 85 offices) • )apan • Korea • Lebanon** Luxembourg • Malaysia • Morocco • Hie Netherlands 
Nciherlands Antilles • Nicaragua • Nigeria • Okinawa • Pakistan • Panama • Paraguay • Peru • Philippinea • Singapore • Switzerland • Taiwan • Thailand « Uruguay • Vietnam 
U S Virgin Islands • West Indies • Affiliates and Correspondents Worldwide • (D 1970 Bank of America National Trust and Savings Associauon • Member F D 1 G 




How electricity increased 
Mi:>%Uls capacity 


Mr Vt’all had a i.hallciig(. And tlic lcd^on— 
suctcss' How cnuld he cope with ihc mrreasing 
demand lor his meat products, and not lose out 
on quality ^ Something had to be done And so, 
Mr Wall decided to do something radical about ii 
A number of operations were still being done 
manually—manhandling carcasses, lor instance, 
which meant the inefficient use ot skilled butchers 
valuable time 


I'urthei streamlining of production was clearly 
neccssarv But how ’ ,Mr Wall turned to 
Mectricily loi the answer A new production 
layout was devised for his (iodley factory, which 
today IS umquc m Huiope a layout based on a 
specially designed eleciiic saw unit which feeds 
a streamlined system of electrically driven 
conveyors The result the system now handles 
i8o carcasses an hour And Mr Wall has over 


40 greater pig-cutting capacity at his factory 

I lis skilled butchers are saved much fatigue and 

their time is much bettei utilised 

This story is often repeated m Industry lodas —a 

production success provided by modi rii electrical 

methods 

Electricity can give you your own sucicss stones 
the Itrst step—call tn the Industrial Sales Engineer 
from your Electricity Board 


ELEx:rrRicrrY-THE power in industry 


Scnil for free booklet! limu ro \irtamttue i/icf/t'iJs htnefii from Ou iaic\t Liuf KUttttig (ib/init/Mti 11^ e hat'tiuit pubh hed a ho,ykh on ) /rc/rii irv'« ^«rT ii <* rciiNJwfrrv It I'lt c> JtUtls of rternr/v 
d€%.>eloped tfrhmqut^^and example* of appheiinon% Send for \our Jrtecopy to hleetruuv Council, 1 rulatfiaT liu%ld\ngk,i Chanty Ctom ,London .S U i TeUphont. ui-^juojs? f cU\ 



Packaged tourism: saturation 7 


Business 

Briej 


Iiitcinatianal tuunsm has 
become scry much a giouth 
induMry in the past year or so, 
.ifi( r several years ot near-stag- 
iialiun '1 he Organ isataon fur 
Lconomie Oo-opera(iun and 
litsclopment renislerrd an 
intiease of the oriler of lo 
lo 12 Ill the holiday traffic of 
Its member Loiintru s in ic)(iij 
I his acfded up lo some 120 mn 
foreign tourist arrivals and somt 
¥123 bn spent And a mss 
lecoid IS expected this yeai 
Britain is taking lull pan in 
the boom l^ast sears plitno- 
menal increase of 25' in 
foieign tourists coming to 
ISiitain ssili not be r|uite 
inatchecl tins vear, but grossth 
iiiav si ill be as much as 20",,. 
boosted b) the image ol swing¬ 
ing Britain and. perhaps, 
bv language classes (This figure 
excludes Itish and tannmon- 
wealth s'lsitors, excluded from 
our chart also 1 This new-found 
popularity has, for the first time 
III many years, produced a sur¬ 
plus on Britain’s tourist account 
The surplus ss.is slight in lotiK as 
sisitors caught on to the desalu- 
ation acisantage and massisi 
last sear cshcii sisilors’ spending 
III die shojis IS include il 

1 he 1,30 tr.icel .illoss.iiit r 
imposed III i(|li7 and lilted in 
Jainiaiv at last, must also hase 
contributed slightly to this siii- 


plus by partially moderating 
overall tourist spending abniacl 
But the actual number of 
people taking holidays overseas 
has still been rising riuite rapidly 
— b> some 13"., last yeai, to a 
total of mn Even so, this is 
still iieaniits coiniiared with the 
iiurnbi I of holidays the Bntish 
lake at home—30J mn, exclud¬ 
ing “ holidays ’ of three clays or 
less One reason is, of coiiisi, 
that British holidays are 
iheajxt, vchatesci the holiday 
brochures foi sunny Spain may 
say .\seiagt spending on a main 
holiday in Biitain was only .1221 
a head last seat, for an average 
length ol just osii ten nights, 
till asiiagi holiday abroad, last¬ 
ing |iist until r 13 days, cost 
ktiH, including tares So in 
spiti of the much .smaller num- 
bfis involved, foreign holidays, 
including fares, added up to a 
total spending of C390 mn, 
against C600 tnii spent on the 
much larger number of domes¬ 
tic holidays 

fans apart, one rea.soti for 
the highi r average cost of 
foreign holidays is that nearly 
1)0 ,. of British holidaymakers 
abinad slay in hotels or luoiels, 
wliiih IS III ally twice as many 
.IS iiiaki use ol guest .ind 
boaidiiig houses and hotels 
III all kiiid.s in Britain In turn, 
i aiavaiuiing, e,imping and 


rented accommodation play a 
much larger role domestically. 
Friends and relations provide 
accommodation for a quarter of 
holidaymakers at home, and 
22% abroad. The big lure, even 
for domestic holidays, is still 
the sea, nearly three-quarters 
of mam holidays at home were 
spent at least partly by the sea¬ 
side Devon and Cornwall arc 
still the most popular holiday 
areas in Britain. 

Another obvious cost differ¬ 
ence between British and 
foreign holidays is in the means 
Ilf transport Pfalf a million cars 
a year crossing the Channel, 
carrying perhai>s ij mn people 
.ibroad on holiday, may sound 
a lot until one considers the 
2ii mn holidays taken by car 
inside Britain For holidays 
abinad, air tiavel is by far the 
most important, accounting for 
f,ci". of total traffic This is 
almost entirely caused by the 
growth ol package tours which 
were introduced in Britain after 
the war and have been rapidly 
expanding ever since By tgfio 
they had captmed 30", of the 
foreign holiday market at the 
latest count, last yeai, tin share 
was over half 

Packaged attractions 

Whv have package tours been 
so suiccssful ' I'hi main 
leason is thi ir price competi¬ 
tiveness Because they offer an 
all-111 holiday —including air 
fare, giound transfer, aecommo- 
dation and meals'—tour 
operators can buy in bulk, often 
at very largi ihscounts Aircraft 
are usually 1 bartered, and load 
factors aie much higher than on 
St 111 dull'd flights Block holi I 
hookings .lie negotiated usuallv 
long hi fori thi tour is dui to 
start, w'lth the hoti her willing 
to bring ilown his puces 111 
return for a guaranteed high 


occupancy rate. For those who 
have never been abroad before, 
an inclusive arrangement also 
cuts down on preparation time 
for the trip, and on problems 
of language and custom once 
they get there. 

There is money in running 
piackagc tours, but it is not an 
easy life. There have been 
plenty of well-publicised 
failures, and quite a few quiet 
mergers ; and competition is .still 
very fierce Most of the opera¬ 
tors work on tiny margins—any¬ 
thing between T’,. and 4?o of 
turnover, but usually nearer 1 
than 4?^. The bulk of the tours 
—more than 80",',—arc soltl 
through travel agents .Some of 
these arc owned by the operators 
(eg, Thos Cook, Lutin’s), 
but the vast rnaiorilv are 
independent 

What irritates the tour opera¬ 
tors is that they have to jiav 
the agents a 10", eommissioii 
on the selling price of the toui, 
even if the sale has caused them 
very little trouble, which is a 
lot more than they themselves 
get Oil the other hand thi 
agent must pav all his expenses 
out of his ID "o , and he ran 
argue that retailing package 
holidays, like anything else, 
costs money, a large si ire of 
which consists of the cost of 
irnting attractive premises m 
High Streets and other key 
locations Attempts to persuade 
the agents to roine down from 
tlieir to", have so far got 
nowhere 

Thi tour o|xerators carry a 

V ery hi avy risk because they 
have lo puce their lours to a 

VI ly high load factor—usuallv 
83",—lo rimain competitive, 
on their slender margins even a 
small shorif.ill fiom the target 
lo.iil can mean a largi loss 
Most of the booking is di'iii wi II 
belore tin start of a holiday 
Imam booking time for summer 
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Sampling swinging London 

tnurs IS January-February) s(i 
iipcratopi VNill know early on 
whether a particular programme 
IS .1 success or not But cus¬ 
tomers can tancel up to six 
weeks befoic the holiday, about 
■ o regularly do so. leasing 
th( operators with last-mmutc 
spat e The alternative is to rom- 
bmi holidays which are insuffi- 
1II inly booked svith similar 
ones, possibly run by another 
opi lator But this IS unpopular 
with customers 

Competition is noi the only 
I.K tor determining prices Cut¬ 
ting prices has got its strict 
limns too k'ndcr the Air Trans¬ 
port Licensing Board's much- 
(jiioKil prosisioii I, jiackage 
lours may not nonnally be sold 
.It li ss than the lowi st scheduled 
II turn fare lo lhat particular 
disiinaiion Under the Civil 
■\\iaiion ^Licensing', Act of 
niOii (and regulations ol 1960 
and 1964;, all package tours on 
I barter aircraft must be licensed 
In ihi ATI.B. This is partly to 
protect the scheduled airlines 


and partly to make sure that 
safety siandaids are adequate 
Provision 1 IS adhered to with 
only a few exceptions An 
experimental deal, iiitiodiK < d in 
the autumn of 196B, allows 
w Intel tours to most places in 
Europe and North Africa to be 
sold at bn", of the normal 
touiisi return fare, 01 eviii "jii'n 
for holidays of eight days or 
letiS .And long-distanci flights 
10 places outside Europe also 
get a concession 

But there is little sign of a 
further thaw on provision i A 
lecent proposal by one of the 
operators, the Thomson group, 
to run long weekend winter tours 
to Majorca for E18, was turned 
down the lowest permis-sible 
fare to Majorca is over £26 
I he company has appealed to 
the Board of Trade against the 
verdict, and others have put in 
similar proposals But they may 
well find that they have to make 
up the difference with vouchers 
for car hire, meals of excur¬ 
sions The ATLB has already 


expressed concern about the 
profitability of these trips to the 
operators and seems m no mood 
to let them run them as los.s 
leaders Meanwhile, German 
group travel organiseis, who are 
allowed to charge any price 
they like, are increasing their 
business m leaps and! bounds 

There is, of course, a good 
reason for wanting to safeguard 
the financial solvency of a tour 
operator if his organisation 
collapses, the holidaymaker 
suffers There hav r been too 
many cases of holidaymakers 
being stranded abroad because 
the operator went broke Usually 
there is some safeguard The 
Association of British Travel 
Agents—to which virtually all 
the operators of any size belong 
—has for years run a “ common 
fund,” financed bv members, to 
sustain rescue operations when 
net cssary 

But as tour operators have 
grown, this sum has seemed 
increasinglv inadequate .So this 
week the tour operatois’ study 
group (the trade’s vsholcsale 
organisation, covering 22 of the 
largest operators and 80".. of 
the total package business) 
announced .1 new scheme under 
which each of its meinbcni pro¬ 
vides an insurance indemnity 
a sum equal to of its turn¬ 
over on deposit foi emergen- 
1 les 

Big stakes 

The future in the packagi 
tour businiss almost ceitainly 
belongs to the largo operators 
who, either bv vertical integra¬ 
tion with airlines or hotel 
chains, or by sheer bulk bar¬ 
gaining powei, can negotiate 
better prices for themselves 
There will always be .1 niche 
for a small specialist who can 
give personal attention But the 
slakes in the mass market have 
now become very big indeed 
It IS reckoned lhat to start from 


scratch, a would-be big operator 
needs to invest anything from 
£5 mn to £8 mn 111 airline and 
hotel prepayments to get off the 
ground 

The business has its ups and 
downs After the lifting of the 
£50 travel alluwancc in January, 
everybody expected 1970 to be 
a bumper travel year In tact, 
customers were slow to book 
at first, and final bookings foi 
some operators were lower than 
expected Perhaps some dis¬ 
enchantment has set in with 
Spam, which because of its 
price advantage attracts two- 
thirds of all Brili-sh packagi 
tours The next largest number 
goes to Italy, but this is a mere 
10”., of the total. 

Possibly the lifting of the £•)'' 
allowance has enabled more 
people to travel individually if 
they want to. particularly 
motorists 'Villa holidays, per¬ 
haps now tof all holidays 
abioad, arc getting more popu¬ 
lar and some of the large 
operators may include them 111 
their jirogramme Thus Uook 
has found that its inclnsivt lour 
busiiuss (travelling on scheduled 
aiilines) and its individual tours 
are doing much better than us 
package deals proper, which it 
IS cutting back for next year 
I'orte, too, and Hickie Borman 
and Milbanke, aie reducing their 
scat applications for next viar 
Two of the largest operators— 
Clarksons and Horizon -still 
have huge expansion plans , 
Ularksons hopes to st 11 i mn 
tours in 1972 But the palli rii 
is changing .Second holiil.iys 
(winter siinshitie. skiing) and 
short trips I three days to Rome, 
or the Dutch bulb fields' .iit 
now the real winners For sun 
slinii, Ibi/a IS now less populai 
bill the Greik island.s are in 
'1 he lour operators may h.ivt 
to work hauler tor their mom v 
111 future if they wain lo ki i p 
in the swim 
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WINNING THE TOURIST 
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Tourist balance of payments 
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Oh the wild glamour of life in exports. 

J his niiK. vou tbu order t U iiiru h rh.ii .irc \our reward lor ^ctdii^ the oielcr 
couldn't make* the price (I lc*s the hall oi I’he\ sav ihar to thrive in exports \ou 

tire on the iiuhr) A nd \e he*n the fo^ hits hive to Ik eithe r iJe'dicalcd ot nuts Vt < 

you'll each truiullc <»ll to another /otnhic hnd ii helps to he both. Because lialf\our 
airline hre.ikfast And home p.ipcrw oi k w ill probsibl^ land on out 

1 hen s< »nte< me at the oihe e \v ill s iv it desks W hen you've ^ol the order, w e k'C't. 

''Been sw inning arouiul again, have you" the job of ehee'kiiig people's c'rcelit, .ind 
1 .ilk ab< >ut the jet se t, eli'*'" I his rune vf m h >li( >\\ ing shipinenis ihtough, and 
uiighi icriially hit him It only as liiihr ore nusing the money side Whie'h is 

relict fn»ni the rvvodiysof paperwork usu.dlv hedlini Ifljl'e foul it up, your 


w I >rk IS \y asted >X hen w e get it : ight you 
ilon'f even know we’re there 

there ire easiei vyaysof making a 
living Butyoueheisc Ivxporting -und so 
ehd we 

Barclays DCO 

Exporters are special pc<»pic That’s 
w hv we .frc a special bank 



! BUSINESS 


Those nationalised prices 

After the cave-in to the dockers, the Government will be watched very carefully to see 
how it handles the raft of claims for higher wages and higher prices coming in from 
the nationalised industries—and Mr Heath certainly knows it 


On 'I'hutsdav inoiiiini;, ilic (iov<‘iniii(‘iU ni.ulf a start bii 
Keith Joseph, down at the Mini.slt\ of Social SecuriU, had 
the diK tors m to explain wh\ seiiioi men wen not ^oing U) 
I'll ihi whole ol tin '^o pi'i l< lit wage use reiommeiidid 
loi tlieni, and Mt Rolnil Oaii, at the Difiaitinenl of 
lanplovinenl and Productivity, called in the chairmen of 
tilt iiatioiialiM d indtistiies to gi\( tl.tni a pep talk about 
how to late then next round of wage t laims and to pass 
on the (ahint t's it cunuiiend.ition that settUnieiits should 
not ixcetd a liantlsoine iti pt i ct nt Six inoiiths ago, that 
would h.i\e hetn (oiisidiitd geneious Hut in the fust half 
ol this \i.u more than .j.j million woikeis got pav incieases 
attiagiiig I ■{ pt I tent, tompaiid with gj million who 
settkd glatlK loi (i ", ])ei Ct nt duiiiig the seioiul half ol 
iijtu) 111 otiui woitls, the unions havt bet n getting ilouble 
wh.it thcA would h.t\t txptcletl six months agt) anti workers 
in ii.Ltion.ihsi d iiitlusii it s see no leason whv they should be 
fiisl to 1)1 bitished .iwav fiomiht honcv-ptit 

Loitl Robins, ol the toal boaicl, was not able to go to 
Ml ('ail's mil Hug anti hail to send Ins ilej>utv insteatl 
bet ausi he w.is loi m,ills iiieiting a pav tlem.uid from his 
mint IX loi an ixtia pei tent I lit- lailwavinen aie 

ahtaiK tlaiining anolliei Jf, pei tent, lotal governnienl 
woikets asking loi bi tween .'o tti '^o pi i tent , anti liiitLsh 
Steel Cloipoi.itioii staff .mothei ill r, pei cent for everjont* 
eaiiung less than Oi.joo a \eai On the principle that you 
.isk initialK loi tloiible what you aie piepaietl to attepl, 
none of these is going to sit f|Uietl\ undei a lo per cent 
ceiling 

It IS essential, though, that the Goveinnient, having made 
up Its mintl to stand somewhete, should stitk to it. It has to 
be seen to be exercising a steadying influence alter the docks 
fia.sco, but It also knows that the puces of nalionalLvd pro¬ 
ducts, especially fuel, .steel and transport, bulk large in the 
costs of most other industries Its advisers may' be telling it 
that It has no tipuon but to let tluough the pie.sent round ol 
price increases reejuested by most of the nationalised indus¬ 
tries to offset wage and other ttist increases already incurred 
but ministers must leali.v* that this is the la.st time that 
anyone can get awav with the t)ld excuse. They must take 
an increasingly strong line. 

Wagging an admonitory linger is not enough. The 
nationalised industries could, even now, do a good deal 
moie to contain thi ii price increases if the (loveinmcnl 
would encourage them to do .so Gosts could be cut .shaiiily 


if they weie gi\en a Irtc li.md to eliminate much of then 
expensivt dead wood .\ lot ol hp seicicc h.cs bun ]).ud to 
the nied to lalionalist b\ p.isi ailmmisti.ilions, 'Ioi\ .is 
well .as L.iboui, but when it fin.ilh came to shutimg ilown 
the oltl steel mills anti closing the imtioiiomii -i.iilw.is 
lines, }X'imission v\.is .ilinosi .ilwass withheld at ilu List 
inomtnt I'nless tht tliaiinieii got this mexs.igi t)\ti to Mi 
Garr on 'riiiiisdas, ninth of tin it monnng’s woik will 
h<i\e been w.isttd 

Wilhoiil lalion.ilisalion, the ]).itterii of ii.ilion.ilised 
miliisln piiie mi It.ISIS In gins to look .is follows '1 In 
lo.il board jiul uji its priei s bv lo pel tent m |.iini.ii\ 
■ste th.iit on the in xt p.ige' anti is now pitssing loi 
.mothei ij to 14 pet tent '■im|)K to stop its .ucnmulattd 
deficit ext ceding the statiiloiy limit of .k .")0 iiiilhoii G.o.il 
pints .lie the l.iigest single l.it lot 111 the toslmg ol two 
basic industiics, stielmaking .ind powti geneiatioii .\iiil 
'-tei I <md 1 let Unity are not oiiK he.uiK ili pendent on 
to.il , tlnv .lie huge ])urt h.iseis of t .u h othii's piodint 

'Pile Hiitisli .Steel Gorj)t)i.ition c.ilt iilates th.it it alie.icK 
nt 1 ds .in acioss-the-bo.iid iiuii.isi of j per tent on its 
prices jns't to keej) wheie it is This is ilis|)ili the JfSG's 
li.iMiig, like the rs(dJ, .1 10 |)er cent iiuii.i.se in its pines 
111 Jaiiuaiy .\ use of _> pei tint in sit el ])iites would nit.iii 
,Cgt) nnllitin .idtlt d tt) the metal-usmg iiitliisii 11 s' costs I In 
need foi the ii.se is being jmshed b\ iJit RSG's ,111 oimtaiit.s, 
will) i.iliul.iti tlialcost inll.ilion h.cs been iiiimmg this \t.ii 
.It a r.ite whnh li.ts ahe.itly tut then estimated .Hioo million 
profit down to .Cjo million .it the most 

Lleitricitv IS .il.so fevling the pinch tif mcietused costs, but 
It h.is not vet put uj) its b.isn pines The hest to.il mite.ises 
cost the powei industis C. 41 ) million, .incl wh.it tlie .NG.H 
wants now woiilil .idil .l .^,')0 million moie Tins neid not 
have .my iinmedi.ite elfect on the ilomestn toiisumei, who 
fi.is liad no genci.il tariff intii.LSc for clecirnil\ suite H)()7 
And It will he next J.inn.iiy .it the e.iiliest before tlie 
i(Uaiterl\ hilling .system on whnh tin electinits' inchisti> 
oper.ites can catch up with its iiicie.ised costs Howexii, 
40 per cent of all electin.il power consumed m this tountrv 
IS puicha&ed by commercial customers opei.iting on 1011 - 
ti.ict.s that have fuel-cost cl.ui.ses wiitten in to them .So 
the most important usci of eleetiical power, mdusliv, pay.s 
up almost the instant the power .statioms have had to stump 
u[) more for their co.il 

These electricity costs .ire giving the state indiisiry chan- 
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iiu'ii .1 bcliff that thr' Govrrnmcnt has already conceded, 
hovM-icr covertIv, that nothing ran really be done to slop 
I lie piesenl v\,i\e of increases all round Not onlv have the 
l\M) Srollish rlrctritity boards, whuh both generate and 
(listiibiite then powi-r, been able to push up then prices 
iiv 7 pel tent, but the domestic t u.stomers of South Wales 
begin ncM week to pay'20 pei rent more for their eleclntits 
And with oil prices also beginning to ri.se as moie power 
stations are converted fioni coal--which is not onlv 
iin It asinglv expensive but increasungly scarie- it is hard to 
sec how the general power tariff for Knglandtan do othei 
th.ni go up 

'I'lie Cias (Jonncil is hirging ahead with the North Sea 
n.itural gas distovetics. I’his year 6i per cent of the 
(onntiv's gas consumption is being met bv natural gas, .ind 
the taiget of i)f, per tent conversion to natural gas is now 
likelv to Ik- achieved well before the projected dale of 
■‘)74"75- ^‘‘1 council is jiasiiig out millions more in 
wagei- and in increased charges for coal and steel. It, too, 
IS in the ejueue. However, .Mr Ctirr has ammunition at hand 
The council is about to nxeive a pretty sewere wigging on 
its manpowei jjolicies fiTini the Prices and Incomes Board 
I'he PIB lejKirt, clue to be publtshed in a foitinglit, 
leckons that the industry could shed cjiiite a bit of staff 
without impairing efliciency. What has happened to 
th<- (ias C'.onncil is that as fast as it hits shed piocluctioii 
workei-s It has taken on w hitc--tollai men at a rate 
that not even rising .sales of North .Sea gas c.iri )u.stify. 
Production workers are down bv 16,000 .since the eailv 
ujfios, but total staff has fallen by onlv 5,000 .Mr Joiu's 
has .some view's on this and his line on the coal board 
is c-xpcctcd to be even toughci. 

The coal board ha.s done more than aiiv othei 
nationalised industiy to .sfied olisolete capacity : 674 pits 
h.isc been .shut since the war .iiicl, with onlv '297 left 
open. Lord Rotx'iis cannot reasonably be said to be 
c arising a whole forest of dead wood But he does carry 
It III tin coal board’s huge admini.strative tail. He can 
be ciiticised for the wav that his s'astly expensive coal¬ 
cutting machinery operates for only a few hours in every 
working day. Also, absenteeism is running at such a 
rate that a more alert management would by now have 
begun to accc-pt this as a permanent feature of pit life 
and adjusted its staffing policy accordingly. None of this 
has escaped .Mr Jones’s attention 

On the railways, rationalisation is even more vital, 
because last year’s adjusted A-15 million profit will be 


more than mopped up by wage incretuses, and the cost 
w'lll have to lie pcus.sc-cl .straight on to the consumers, Fieiglit 
costs are such a big element in the selling price of coal 
and steel that both industiies would have to pass on tin 
increase 111 turn. The lailwavs are still iiuisiiig a \ .isl 
network of track that cost.s, on the very lowc-st e'-timate, 
C()t) million a year to subsidise (anting this down is not 
sirnplv a cjiuvstion of lopping oft even nioie of the brain h 
lines ••eiving remote lui.il aieas It now involves tiving 
to make moic- use of the- now unwantc-d lines, souk of 
them lusting at main line terminals liki Paddington .ind 
W.iteiloo 

The spare these lines occupy is valuable, and could b<- 
developed for other use But the (joverimieiit mav also 
have to take an incretLsinglv tough line with British Rail 
ovei some of its expensive new investment the freightliiiei 
.service has probably bc-cn launched on loo grandiose a 
scale Taken altogcthei, the railways are one of the pla(<-s 
where Mr (’.arr should be toughest. Not onlv can t|iiile 
a lot of lines be puined without undut local hardship, but 
a rail strike ovei a wage claim ought not to make 'I orv 
mim.sters lo.s<' anythuig like the sleep that they lost over 
the docks. If the raiivvavmen insist on jiutting their heads 
on the chopping block, they should not be di.scouiaged 

The steel industry is the on<' that most activi-lv wants 
to rationalisi* and under Laboui has harl most goveiniiK-nl 
obstacles put in its way On renationali.sation, an ambitious 
plan was drawn up that is still on ice. But it involves 
clos'ures in places like Ebbw \’ale in Wales and in Laiiark- 
.shiie, which is dotted with ribsolcte plants. The political 
odium of these closures has outweighed the economic 
attractions of concentrating the entire productive strength 
of the indu.stiy in three, 01 at mo.st four, giant coastal .sites, 
of which .Scunthorpe would be the best and biggest. This 
IS vvfiere Mr (larr will have to be prepared to be tough 
with .softer hearts in the cabinet. Nationalised industries 
cannot be exhorted to bi- efficient in one breath and then 
refusc'd permission to take the unpopular steps that 
efficiency sometimes demands. 

At Blackpcxil, 111 October, the Clovemment is expected 
to tell the (Jonsc-rvative conference that this current niund 
of price incicases in the nationalised indiustnes will be the 
la.st it will allow and that the indiistrie.s have been told 
to go in future for increased efficienev rather than increa.sed 
prices. Well, there is another .side to that coin, and it is 
ju.st as well to make clear what the price of incrca.sed 
efficiency is 
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It's only a quarter of a loaf 

That is just what the Government has offered the independent airlines: the bare minimum 
to keep them alive, not enough to guarantee them a commercial future 


I'hf President of the Board of Trade, Mr Michael Noble, 
announced on Monday that the Government was prepared 
to offer the independent airlines a oncc-and-for-all transfei 
of what amounted to the equivalent of £6 million, or 
to 3 per cent, of the Briltsh Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration’s current traffic, plus some of the domestic business 
now carried by British European Airways. After that, it 
was sink or swim on their own. On the prospectus outlined 
by Mr Noble, it looks more sink than swim. During the 
coming weeks, when the -serious horse trading begins— 
talks opened on Thursday—-the country had better make 
up Its mind whether this is what it wants to -sec happening. 

Aviation is a consumer industry, and the consumei is 
in\ anably better served by competition than by monofKily 
The two British air corporations have enjoyed an almost 
complete monopoly of air services inside and outside this 
(oiintry for the last quarter-centurs'. They have not exactly 
abused this, but there is evidence to -show th.it wherever 
tliey do come up against vigorous competition, like BOAC 
on the North Atlantic and BEA, intermittently, on its 
domestic routes, the .service that they give improves .shaqily 
The smiles are sweeter, the time-keeping is tightei, the food 
UK omparably better, and the seats are easier to book Pa.s- 
sengers can fly all right from point to point without these 
pleasantries and do so bv the million in Soviet Russia 
But the cjuality of life is enhanced when they are theie, 
and maiginally dimini.shcd when they are not That is the 
mam ta.se for competition It is no an.swer to say that 
there is international competition :myway because, routes 
like the North Atlantic excepted, competition is all tCKi 
often restricted to two state monopolies scratching the 
other’s back, and the passengei has lillle or no freedom 
of choice 

The committee chaired by Profes-sor .SirRonald Edwards 
attempted ti< put the case on a more rational and com- 
meicial basis. It found that the four biggest airlines in 
the United Statc-s were leas efficient than the next seven 
in size, and concluded that very large airlines became top- 
heavy and tcx> cumbersome, to manage well. Therefore, 
the committee argued, rather than allow the two British 



Independent look, Caledonian, BUA, corporate shape. BOAC, BEA 


an corporations to grow and expand with the traffic 
without limit, a second—indeed a third, fourth and even 
fifth—airline should be encouraged to come into being 
whenever there was enough traffic on the route to support 
It Several mcdium-sizecl airlines would, it concluded, 
.serve the public far better than one monster one. This w.is 
the economic basis on w'hich its argument for a sc-cond 
force airline was built. 

The Board of Trade has hotly contested this. Its econo¬ 
mists conform to the theory that there are no visible limits 
to the economies of scale in aviation, and that airline 
efficiency dcqiencLs on a rapid rate of growth, with stagna¬ 
tion spelling both commercial and financial disaster There 
i.s quite a lot of historic evidence to support this. But were 
the argument wholly true, then Ru.ssia’s .\eroflot would 
be the most efficient airline in the world today becau.s<’ it 
IS incomparably the biggest. So the Government’s decLsion 
to .support a second force airline must have been highly 
unpalatable, and the whole pressure of Whitehall exerletl 
to .see that the concessions made to it were as small as 
po.ssible 

Till’ outcome is a compromise which offers the two 
leading independents just ttxi much for them to reject the 
offei out of hand and not enough to promise them any 
future without a huge measure of luck. They are being 
aski'.'l to make an act of faith, if the combined rc.sources 
of BritLsh I’nited Airways and Caledonian arc pooled, 
then with the extra traffic that the Government is offering 
to divert from BOAC, and given commercially f:iu 
weather, they could just about .scrape by But what they 
all' being offered is roughly a quarter what ihev need to 
launch out into the scheduled business on a firm footing 
The Edwards committee laid a good deal of sire-ss on not 
.sending out a boy to do a man’s job It was undei no 
illusion about the difficulty faced by any airline that wants 
to muscU- in on the present international scheduled network 
Which IS why it suggested that the cajiacity needed bv a 
newcomer would have to Ih- roughly equal to a quarter 
of the current traffic earned by British airlines. Other 
economists, trying to arrive at tlie siune calculation bv a 
different route, have reached the same sort of figuies, 
equivalent to around 4 billion seat-mile's capacity and 
representing work for a fleet of 50 jets. The Board of Trade 
IS offering only a fraction of this Allowing for the growth 
in traffic Ix'tween now and 1975, which is the date bv 
which the new airline .should be solidly esiablushi'd, it 
amounts to around 'J5 per cent of the .scheduled traffic 
needed. 

.So what are the independents to do ? Any diversion 
of traffic from the corporations is going to cause an uproar, 
and while .something more may be extracted from the 
Government, it is unreasonable to think that Mi Noble 
will significantly increase his offer But to reject the 3 per 
cent is politically impossible ; no one would take the claims 
of the indejxndent airlines seriously again. The way out 
may depend on what private trade-offs can be negotiated 


hrtw’tm th<‘ irKl<'{wnclrnt.s and the air corporations. Both 
(or[H>iations tiavc taken a louRh line in public, but BOAC’s 
inanagcnicrii. m particular, has begun increasingly to play 
It cool BOAC, indeed, has every reason to b»‘ greatly 
relieved at the outcome. 

A trading basis exi.sts in the Goveriiment’.s offer to licen.se 
the new airline on the North .\tlantic Quite a lot of people 
think it wrould be coinmeicial .suicide for any small opera- 
loi to attempt to run small-scale scheduled services there 
III the present .state of traffic The North Atlantic is the 
world's most competitive toute, where selling costs and 
overheads .ire huge, profits minimal ajitl there is currentlv 
.1 huge e\ce.ss of capacity It is no place loi the* p\gmies. 
It IS aLso the route where BOAC. is likelv to be most hurt, 
whatevei the Ldwards figures .sav, b\ competition from .i 
sc-eond British airline Both siclc-s, therefore, have the basis 
here for ,a deal in which the iMclependent pulls out of this 
jiarticular route, m return lor BOAC pulling out elsewhere 
1 he second force airline would sometimes be- far lic’lter off 
sc‘tthiig for a snialler route' mile.igc- than the (Government is 
in f.ict willing to offer 

What could make this solution impal.it.ible to the 
mclependc nts is C.,iledoiiian's spi rial position as a large 
North .Allanfic chartei .iiilme .As a scheduled o]Ji-ratoi, 
(i.ilecloniati would be able' to step up its charter business 
with fewer restrictions than it now opi'rales niicli'i .v> ,i 
wholly imse hednlccl airline .\ntl all the evicli'iice points to 


the big, scheduled airlines making an all-out effort this 
autumn to kill the charter companies that have been taking 
SC) much of their biisirie-ss Sei the independents have no 
option but to accept the (jovemment’s offer. As scheduled 
airline-.s, tliey have some chance of keeping their holiday 
business As jnirelv holid.ay airlines, the'y may not 

I’hc re IS oiilv one formula that would give consumers 
the acKantagc's of competition, the independents a chance 
of survnal, and at the same time do the nationalised 
corporations no lasting harm For holding back the corpora¬ 
tions’ rate of growth, which the Government must do to 
.illow the second force airline to get off the ground, is 
going to he risky BOAC will have to gi\e up routes , BRA 
will have to ImM- the number of Us flights restricted, and 
for both of them eurbing grow'th in arising markel could 
lose valuable ground The right formula would be to think 
of two si/eablc' airlines, the bigger of which would be 
formc'd out of a merge i of the two corporations, and the 
.sm.illci would be an indepcndciil airline tei which i.ither 
moic corfior.'ition loute-s h.-xcl bc'cn allocated th.an Mi 
Noble IS eloing now This would be' very attractne eommei- 
e'i.illv What is moie-, it is a solution that might ceimmcnel 
Itself to BO.\C, which hrus waiileel for years to take' enei 
BI'>.'\ rhere is not the' same logic in se'par.iting long anel 
short-h.iul operations that theic w.us when the two .iiilmes 
wi'ii fonned Be-foii' .ittitueli'S ,ue' finally fio/.i'ii. it is an 
option that dese'ivi's consider.itioii 


Don't stop there, boys 

The new attempt by the British anci French to collaborate on computers is admirable, but 
it is scarcely enough. How about buying a smallish American company outright? 


1 he Biitish .inel I'li'iieh gove rnment-.sujiporte'd eomputei 
lompanies will talk seriou.slv about ceillalioration when the 
Fre'iieh letuiri Irom their .August holidays The decision 
to ente'i .such ne'gotiations shoulel be applaude'el .siiiee' .i 
deal betwe'cii International (Computers I.imite-d 'ICd.' and 
the Comp.ignie' Inteiiiationalc ijour riiiforni.itie|ue '(!I 1 
would almost ceitatniy .stiengthen tlie-ir ch.irue-s of .simiv- 
mg an Ameiican challenge- that grows m intensity all 
the lime The' thieat is particul.irly evident in 1 'ranee 
Itself, where' International Busme’ss M.iehine-s' share- ol 
the- market is estiinate-el at hei pe-i ci'iit and Hoiieywe-H's 
share, luiw that it has acejuire-el Bull .ilong with otlie-i 
of General Rlectnc's eomputei inli'iesis, is pul ,it i e, pei 
ee-nt That leave-s Cl I and ICI. with ij oi h pi'i ce-nt e-.u'li, 
i-ven though h.ill the- Fiench marke't is made up eif 
go\e'niment purchase's ICL should be able- to iniie-a'-e' its 
f'le-nch sales appreciafily once' it has the- goM-rnnn-nl siijipori 
implicit m a tu'-iip with CII. 

The talks .ibout coll.iboi.ilion will l.ist se-se-ral months 
.md will preibably be successful The- ie-.a.sein is simple' 
Both .side-s w'.inl collaboiation veiv much .Although the 
tw'o companies eliffcr gre.atK in si/.e--- ICI, has ;55,eie)0 
i-mplovees tei CII's 5,700-—they both hasi' the- same- pieih- 
le-m geneiating .i cash flow adeejuate- to jiay for the- 
hugf ic.search and de-\e-lopment e-xpenditures nere.s.s.ar\ in 
the computer induslrs Thi-y elo not have that mueli time 
either The- Ruropcan computer market is entering ’e>diat 


IS like'lv to be- its pe-rioel of f.iste-st giowth It will the-n 
be meie.xsing ,'il .an •estimate-el annual r.ite- eif j'j pe r cent 
eluiing till- iie-xt fiv'i- ve-ais, much faste-i th.an the 'Ame-rican 
m.arke-l, .mil it is impoitant foi tlieir fuluri- well-being 
tfi.il the l'anoj)i-aii-owni-d eompanii-s win <i goeid shaii' 
of tins The- .Anu-ricans will be- .ifte-r as muih of u 
.IS they e .in ge-t .Since- Hoiieyasell h.a.s rieav so 
ele.irlv e-st.iblishe-d itself as the- se-conil large-st computi-i 
eonijiany 111 the worlel, the- other .American comp.mies 
will scr.imble de-spcr.ati-ly to improve- their jiositions 
jiariicul.irlv in Rurope 

If .ui ICL-CII deal does go through, it sht.uld be- 
ii'garclcd as merely a preliminary step. Meire must be- 
eloiie- to reinfeirce- the two companies. Co-operation with 
other Rurope-.in computer makers is one possibility often 
eliscussed m ii-cent months, although chance.s that much 
will actualiv liappen are slim. Siemens and ARG- 
Telefunken have their own w'orking agreement and do 
not seem much interested m getting together w-ith the 
Fiench or British. Olivetti’s mam mtere-.st is making 
terminals and, as it hopes to hook them up to as many 
kinds of computers as po.ssible, Olivetti wants to stav 
friends with <-v<-ryone, including the Americans, Forming 
an alliance with a few' I'iuropcan comp-mii.s does not 
seem like- a good way of de>in,g this. Philips, which is new 
te> the compute-i game, probably must align itself with 
>■01111-001-, but no one- knows with whom F’rits Philips, 
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If you don’t know your way around 
the USJV., make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
invested in the U.S.—plus the tech¬ 
nological and marketing experience 
they’ve gamed—is enough to whet 
the appetite of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved in with¬ 
out adequate investment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 
Trust Northern. 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo¬ 
cated at the hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate financial services to com¬ 
panies from coast to coast for more 
than three quarters of a century. 

With this experience and our 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
IS a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates . . . perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objec¬ 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 
indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management, our trust de¬ 
partment—one of the largest m the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures in your com¬ 
pany’s future, why not ask about 
The Northern Trust at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, 


Vice President in our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vite Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 


Trust Northern... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 
BANK 
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i) De La Rue1970 


EXTRACTS FROM SIR ARTHUR NORMAN'S 
STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 1970 


Profits 

Profit attiihut.ihlc to Ordinary Shateliolders \sas 
il.S24.200 winch represented the second hijthesi 
earnings evei achieved by the c ompan> A low 
taxation charge made a subslantial contrib..ition 
to this result which was produced under the much 
more dilficult conditions existing in the U K 
where there was no real economic growth at all 
dining the year I arnings per shaic were 2s I I Id 
(l‘)(i8,/69 Is Id) 

Sales and Margins 

Group sales at £51 dm mcieased by II 9 on the 
previous year. There were good increases in ex¬ 
ports (21 ",) and sales bs oscrscaS companies 
Sales in the U K mcieased by only 7 4''„ Profit 
margins fell from I0d"„ to 7 6",, The return on 
funds employed was reduced tiom 20 8“„ to 
I6 8?-» 

Working Capital 

Stoclss increased by £1 4m renectmg highci costs 
of materials and labour and the additional insest- 
mcnl required to provide bettei service to our 
customeis throughout the worki The amount v>f 
money owed to the Company by customers in- 
creas^byil 8m (K^n) which indicates the tight 
ciedit conditions in all countries 

Capital Investment 

Capital spending m the veai, less investment 
grants, .imountcil to £2 dm , compared with a 
sum which had been expected ot £4m In the cur¬ 
rent year the Company plans to step up the in¬ 
vestment piogiammc in oidci to resume a taster 
r.ite i»l exptinsuin 

Formica International 

1 his group was Linahle to teach last year's record 
results, mainlv due to lower building aciivitv and 
poor demand in the liirniluie maiket in the I' K 
and hrance Kecoid lesulis wcic achieved bv the 


companies m Australia, New Zealand and India 
r xporl pcrfoimance was good and new markets 
have been opened up. particularly lor industrial 
laminates Additions have been made to the 
range of decorative products and the new glass 
epoxy industrial laminate factory will be in opei- 
ation in the second half ol this year 

Thomas De La Rue International 

This group had a disappointing year particularly 
in Systems Print, [)e I a Rue Instruments and 
Security I xpress The slow slait of the Post OITicc 
Ciiio. initial technical problems with cash- 
disisensing machines and escalating costs of in¬ 
surance and extra security measures, because ol 
aimed attacks, have all biX'n major contributions 
to the pool results l)anknc>tc orders, however, 
leached lecoid levels and the overseas siibsid- 
laiies all produced lecord piohts 

Potterton International 

Market demand foi domestic gas heating appli¬ 
ances. which showed no expansion over the 
previous year, alTecled performance in the U K 
Rising costs ot matei lals and labour, reduction in 
house building and the credit squcerc also had an 
adverse cITect I here was, however, a major ad¬ 
vance in sales ol [ lectricaiic appliances bxports 
mcieased bv 5(i".. and all oveiseas subsidiaries 
aie now making a profit The company now 
maikets a range ol an-conditioning equipment 
and a lointly-owncd company is being tormed 
in lapan to maiket Potieiton heating appliances 
A new division has been loimed in the UK to 
sell an expanding lange ol home improvement 
products biirlhei new products loi domestic 
anil commeicial use will he intiodiiced loi the 
healing season this vear 

Chipboard 

I he Cirtuip JisposcLt ol i(n chiphcMul inlcicstN in 
Janii.iiyol ihisvear 


Summary of De La Rue Results 1970 
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tnidinf* groups Here 

hclorc 

1 .IV 

ol Sales 


l‘>70 

1 

1971) 

Id6d 


£m. 

im 



f oimica Inici natiDnal 1 imitcd 

26 

3 2 

9 6 

1 3 0 

Thomas Dc La Rue International 1 untied 

1..^ 

I 6 

7.6 

12 6 

PoMcTton Intcrnalionai 1 united 

0 7 

()y 

6.8 
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hinuncial Summary for the vear 
ended 3Ist IVIarch. 1970 
Group Sales 
Rrofil before Tax 

Profit attributable to Ordinary Shareholders 
Warnings per I Os Ordinary Share 
Dividends per I Os Ordinary Share 
Exports and Overseas Business 
Expoits (including sales to Ciioup Companies) 
Sales bv Overseas Companies 


1970 

£53,903,000 
£4.091.000 
£1.824.000 
2,11 Jd(l4.8p) 
2 3d(II..lp) 

£9.889.000 

£21.358.000 


idhd 

£48,168,000 
£5.22d,000 
tl,<)07.000 
3 Id(l5 4p) 
2 3d(11 3p) 

£8,222,IXX) 

£18,770,000 


At the Annual General 
Meeting the Chairman 
made the following 
comments: 


FIRST QUARTER 

As indicated in my annual review 
the results fur the first quarter show 
that profit margins remained undci 
pressure 

The UK market for consumer 
durables showed no real improve 
ment but both Formica and Potterton 
products increased their share of the 
business available. Wages and salaries 
and material and component costs 
have risen sharply in the last six 
months while the effects of lurlhor 
economics and of price increases will 
not be felt to any great extent until 
after the half year murk 

Overseas companies have con 
tinued to make a goixi contribution 
to profits although the printing sub 
sidiary in Philadelphia felt the lull 
effects of the down turn in Stock 
F.xehangc and new issue activities 
in the USA 


FUTURK OUTI-OOK 

The Cash Dispensci sales and 
installation programme has iveen 
resumed. Security Express is now 
showing improved results and, pro 
vided that there is no prolonged 
dock strike, expoits are expected to 
remain buoyant With several new 
products, including glass epoxy 
laniin.itcs from the new plant in 
Tynemouth, coming on to the U K 
market by the beginning of the second 
half of the year, a further increase in 
volume at improved prices is expected 
to raise profit margins to higher levels 

For these reasons the Directors 
believe, as stated in the annual review 
that, despite a dull first half, results 
for the year as a whole will be satis 
factory 


SALE OF SHARES IN 
GEIS LIMITED 

The Company has sold its 2S'V> 
shareholding in GEIS Ltd since the 
end of the financial year for SUS 
2-million in cash Tins transaction is 
not reflected in the balance sheet at 
31st March, 1970. but it is referred to 
in the noies to the accounts 
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the head of the Dutch company, has reportedly discussed 
the matter with President Pompidou but has not 
approached either ICL or Cl I directly. The thought is 
that he may opt for the Germans instead And that about 
exhausts the field 

The idea is beginning to gam ground, especially at ICL, 
that even a European approach is ttx) narrow. The. 
ci-ntre of the computer industry is the United States and 
a manufacturer cannot leally become an international 
ciimputer company without particij)atmg in the American 
market. There the competition is keenest and the rate of 
change the faste.st. It is also where the main market is. 
To be ab.scnt from this environment is to risk falling out 
of step with progress This has always been dangeious 
in the computci industry and it promises to be evc-n more 
•SO during the next decade when the indiistiy tomes to 
grips with the ine.ss called the .software industry, .software 
being the bridge between the computer it.self and th<- 
ouLside world Without proper software, compiiti’rs can 
do little u.seful work 

At this jxiint in time computer progr.'unining, which is 
inainK what .software is about, is neither a science nor a 
iiK'thodologv but a black art The result is that many 
coni[)uler .applications go awry, often to the tune of 
milhon.s ol dollars. This (annot go on for much longer 
beiau.M- iominerci.il i ustoniei's, ov'ersold bv enthu-siastic 
(omputii salesmen, .ue now complaining bitterly. Now 
kinds of org.un.sations h.ivc .spiung up to serv'ice and 
.idviM till lustomei, but their interventions do not go 
deej) enough This .si-ctioii of the indirstry is ripe for a 
technic.il Irre.akthrough Companies that expect to piosjjer 
must kei']) up to date with these changes and this is easier 
done on the sfxit th.in fiom ■pooo miles .away 

ICL has loi .1 long time expre.ssed an interest m 
negotiating lesearch, development and marketing agree¬ 
ments with virtu.illv .iiiv of the American computer com- 
paiiKs, with the exii-ption of the IB.\I goliath itself From 
the .-Xmeiuan point of view ICL's '^5,000 emplovees and 
Its nuinuf.ittilling est.iblishment, which has been put 111 
gixid shape since the mergei of ICL and Engli.sh Electric, 
.ire a gii.it .iitr.ution, p.irtiiul.arly tlie •^^,000 employees 
Mine the computer indirstrv will supposedly sufler from 


a terrific shortage of skilled people m the next few yeare 
Right now ICL and CII are known to be talking separ¬ 
ately to American Control Data. Little has lieen made 
public about these discussions but there is scant chance 
that they could lead to the kind of inv'olveTnent in the 
American market that ICL and other Euiope.m compan¬ 
ies leally need. Research, development and marketing 
agreements do not go fai enough and have their ix-ciiliar 
dangers. The Euiopean companies should not be lixiking 
foi friendly agreements with Ami-rican companies, they 
.should be seeking to buy an American company ounight 
Control Data, however, is almost certainly tixi big for 
them to .swallow But other comp.inics are within leach, 
especially in the present depre.s.seci condition of the Amer¬ 
ican .slock market, and the Europeans should be iiinning 
a lalculatmg eve over firms in .softvv.are, mini computers 
and peripheral devices 

The dtingcr of an agieement with a company like 
Control Data would be that in the long run Control D,it.i 
might .so easily come to dominate the partnership in which 
It figured. It could do this .subtly, eithei without buying 
sharc-s at all or buying only a minoritv intercut Politics 
alone would probably always prevent Ckmtrol Data from 
taking on a majority interest 111 any Ihiropean group but 
in the right situation it could .still exert tieinenclous levei- 
.ige through its tc'chnologic al le.iclership. Let us a.s.sume 
that ICL and Control Data signed ,i le.si-.ircli .uicl cleveloji- 
nienl agreement In a few yeais 1 B.\I brings out a loiii- 
puter range that the British comp.iiiy knows it iiiu.st soon 
match 01 go undei Howevei. it finds itself without the 
time 01 the money to develop certain key p.irls for the 
n**w .iclv.incetl design. Omtrol D,it;i h.as already developed 
them. It so happens, and cjiiicklv offers the drawings to 
ICL 'Phere is only one catch ICL mn.s-t slightly alter its 
commercial jxilicy .so that Contiol Data will be f.ivoiiied 
in certain segments of the Euiope.in ni.uket, vvlieie it 
is hardly estalihshecl so far It is bec.iusc of the jiossibiliiv 
of these pres.sures that the policy of buying an .\ni<'iic.in 
company, even a .sni.ill ont, would benefit the Liiiope.in 
computei industry more in the long tun th,an .1 partnei- 
.ship with one of the gnmls, in which the Luropeans would 
be likely to take a pcrm.inently juiiioi role 


Key indic:ators 

: British economy 






Ras«rves 

Up £2 mn in July to £1.165 

Vehicle production 

Less seriously affected by 
disputes, car output rose 

mn 


Month 

Percentage 
Index previous 

1963 -100 month 

change on 
three 
months 

one 

year 

industrial 
10% in 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

May 

June 

May 

1122 

95 8 
127 

-2i 
-0 3 
- 2 

-2 

- 07 
-2 

i 

2 1 
-1 

June Commercial vehicle output for 
home market was reduced, but output 
at a peak 

Export trade*t 

Eng'q orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

June 

May 

May 

July 

145 

123 

I'll 

1182 

-151 
+ H 
-f2 
-1-5 8 

- 1 
-m 
-f 1 

-1-4 7 

-l-3i 
-+2 
-1-9 9 

Employment 

Still falling in June 


Retell prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

June 

May 

May 

June 

135 0 
129 

128 

<144.8 

-1-0 3 
-f 1 
ml 
-1-05 

-t-2 1 
-t-2 
+ 1 
-1-20 

-f5.9 
-t-6 
-fS 
-4-9 5 



Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books, in volume terms (value at 
constant prices) Unemployment wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers 
latest rate 2 6 per cent 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period t Provisional 






BUSINESS 


International 


Italy: high time to start 
climbing back 


will lli.it a p(i\cniiiiciu iii 

It.iK (nui' iiinif w.ll iiicu’K niiMii the 
ll•t^lln 1)1 iii.i|cii vliikcv ( l■llal^l\ wlifii 
SiniiDi Kiiiiioi s ( eiuit’-lffl UDVfi miKMit 
U‘'iyii<'iJ 1)11 JuK htli, tlic mitifial sliike 
|)i.im»\l fi)i the fellow iiiu ila\ was c'alleil 
oil |)aitl\ hetaiise iheie was iiohocU to 
leii’wc the ()iot<‘sts Hui iiii(Kiiiiiiiiei is 
not the tiouhlfsome lane lh.it .1 i .ill he 
III the I nitetl Sl.ites -\iii<’i .i ails l.ikf 
111 ihe slieets, Italians sta\ iiuloois Just 
.Is the he.it of the il.l\ and espet lalK the 
des le to net out of Rome —.iiid i‘ has 
heen \ei\ hot there this week--has 
doiihtless helped Stc;noi Kmilio ( a'lmiil) > 
ti hum .1 t>o\ ei tiiiient, wheie Siniioi 
( oiilio .Andii'olti faded, so t should n.\e 
h III .1 hieathei But he lares what the 
I t.ih.iiis I .ill <1 hot .lutuiim 

W.ll .S nnoi Cailoiiihii he .ihle to pull it 
oil ‘ Ills se\eii \e,iis as hnanre ministei 
h,i\ e sh iw 11 him to he ,i i lev ei ,md amhi- 
tioiis man he h.is almost leit.imlv 
loveted the piem:etshi|h he undei- 
st.mds no'eniment m.ulrneiv he h.Ts 
piovetl h iiiself a eood Mmopean he has 
led the lihei.tl It.ih.m \iew])omt on e\- 
i haiine i.ites .md mtetnational monetatv 


lefonns , and he h.is had .i working 

tfd.il on with I)i (hiiflo C'.ail'i, ItaK's 
ienti.il hankei, paiiiiifi wifli him as tlie 
i h.ef aiehiteets of Italian eiononni 
polnv Ml tins would seem to eiisuie 
eronoimi tontinuitv But one unknown 
lias heen vvho will take ovei .it the 
tiisasuiv 'names mentioiietl as possible 
nil lutle S nnoi L no I.a Malta) Moie- 
ovei, like the ina|oiit\ of Italians in 
|)u))l I ofliie, Sinnoi (.'.olomho had .i 
len.il tiainnn '.ilthoiinli he nevei jii.ii- 
t ised .IS ,i l.iwvei), w liK h makes him waiv 
of lomimtments .So .ilthounh he has set 
out .1 new nn'^ttniient poluv, it is not 
with the same pret ismn that Mr lle.ith 
(lid heloie he took oflire in Biitain But, 
as Ml Heath did, he h.is piomiseil .m 
overh.ml of jm'hlii spending .^rid theie 
aie other sim.'laiities in aims a switch in 
lesounes to pioductiivc investment, 'the 
|iioneit.on ot sav’ings, and the need to 
keep liusiness rnanufai tin mg costs uiidei 
(ontiol so ,is to .ivoid dam.tgiing export 
(onipi-tit'veness 

.Su( h jiarallels with British etononni 
pio'ilerns show how inut h slippage there 
has heen Ironi the davs of the Italian 


miiarle ItaK s trade deficit so far this 
\e.ii lup to \l.iv) t.une to $(^3(1 ni'ilhon 
loinpared w th niiMion in the same 

rnonths last veai Kxports wcie onK (| 
pei lent up 111 value, while impoits were 
n{ iiei (ent highci .^t that pate, Itah 
loulil h.ive a trade defii it of hilhoii 
h\ the end of the vear. But I lat s loss 
o| pi idiK tiori thiough strikes (oiitr.huted 
ahout 1") pel lent of the .idverse n.it.oiial 
tiade swing and iiiajoi liouhles .it 
Its f.K tones .lie now ovei. loi the time 
heing, .dthough W'ld-rat sti.kes (ontinue 
In .iddition. tin iHiosts to the iiiipoit hill 
lioin iiiiie.ises in i.ivv inatei.al [nuts .md 
Ihe itshu'dilmg ol stocks seem to h.ive 

l. iigelv sjient themselves ,\nd the i.i|i t.d 
.111 omit managed to he m h.d.mie m the 
hist h.df of the veai, adnrttedlv in p.iit 
her.mse of'he.iv v horiowings hv It.th.m 
state-t ontioiled loniji.iii.es in the 
Kuiohond and Eiiiodoll.ii inaikels 

But with the polit.cal iiisis of the past 
lew weeks, the (.ijiit.il outflow li.o (011- 
tinued, even ihounh the iiiteifst-i.ite 
dilTerential with othei coimtiies is no 
longei unf.ivoui.ihle Dev.ilu.itioii leais 
have not heen (jii.ished. Signor Clolomho 
oil the othei hand, helieves Itali.m 
goods have not leallv lost the 1 mi'n.n 
of (ompetitiveness .Ml the s.mie th.it 

m. tigin must he n.iriowmg The new 
government c.innot w.iste time hefore 
showing its hand on sorial leloinis, 
housing [iiohlems and the like .Mmve all, 
wi.ll S.gnor Cailomho he .ihle to (onviiue 
the tiade uniuns that then hiead (annol 
he huttered on Iwjth sides ■’ 

OjI _ 

World shortage 


Industrial users of oil have been hit hy 
a sudden shortage which has propelled 
some price.s to nearly three times what 
thev were a vear ago and they do not 
seem to have finished using vet At pre¬ 
sent there is no crisis, oil executives say, 
but a tough w^inter might make them 
change their minds 

Now that oil supplies as much as half 
the world’s energy needs, the industry 
had expected its annual giowth to drop 
back from the recent 8 4 per cent nearei 
to' the 5^ per rent average for total 
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Why would 
a Callrornia bank 
call in 80 countries 

last year? 



Because wc’rc not just a California bank 
Wc’rc an international one — with constantly 
expanding interests abroad 

Our U S customers are now doing far more 
intcriidtional business. Just as companies in other 
lands have widening trade interests in California 

Perhaps you. too, would like a larger stake 
in the growth of America’s fastest-growing state. If 
so, our expanded facilities can be helpful 

We have full-service capabilities in London, 
Brussels. Basel, and soon in Zurich Representative 
offices in Tokyo, Mexico C'lty and Madrid. A 
worldwide network of some 1,100 correspondents 
And United C'alifornia Bank International in 
New York City 


Our alliliation with Western Bancorpora- 
tion’s group of 2.^ banks provides unique, full- 
service banking coverage across 11 western states 
May we help you grow internationally? 
You’ll find that our International Division knows 
how to do It. 

United California Bank bOO S Spring St, 
Los Angeles. California 90054 , 405 Montgomery 
St, San 1 -rancisco, California 94104 . United Cali¬ 
fornia Bank International, 140 Broadway, New 
• . —York, New York 10005 

U D United California Bank, 
t U Ws know how to do It. 



PoweHDiiff^ 

Extracts from the Chairman's statement. 


Su Ahi Ot/ihif 
(hjirpidft ot ihH 

i'tmellDuHnn Umup 

After j higher provision for depreciation at 
(H million (t 968/6S £ -^ 4 million) the 
ir.idimi profit at r4 ‘i million fell short of 
Itir’ previous ye.'ir s reronl profit tiy £90 000 
III! leased buriowinys and the tiigh rates of 
hank interest lesultert in a dec-line in pre- 
l.i'i ijiofils to f f ')/ million Some £570.000 
ht'low the r oirettKindiog fir)urr' for 1968/ 
0!) Wnli a smaller taxation I harye earnings 
lor ttie vnar after ta< wi-m down by some 
f IhOODO t<i fmillion I he Hoard recom¬ 
mends an im leaded final ordinary dividend 
.It ttic late of 9"ii inakiny .i total of 1 2% for 
tile yeai wfin fi i:. i.ovemd I J times on tfie 
year's earniriys 

Th« year in retrospect 

I tie results would have heen very eon 
sidei.ihly tielter tint lor difficulties in two 
partii iil.ir areas ot Ihe (iroup fust in the 
limber .ind ffuildeis Meritiants activity 
//heie. 111 (ommon with the tiade as a 
whole vve suffered from the general recos- 
, 11)11 III ttiu huildiiK) Industry The second 
• ind more serious protilem is in the Hy-Mac 
' ompany in tlie E ngineeriny Division In 
190.’ this I ompany. Itien known as the 
Hfiynniey I ngiiieering Company, had an 
anriLi.il turnover of about f 800 000 only in 
mining m.e liinorv In tfiat year through 
Peter Hamilton fcquipment Limited it 
l.iiini hed on to tfie Britisli maiket the first 
,ill fiydraiilic crawler mounted excavator 
.ind sufisequently received a Queen s 
Award for export ai fiievement 

Supported by efficient marketing and ser 
vicing tfie Hy Mai exi avator was an 
immediate success and during the last 
eiyfit years sales turnover has risen to over 
tlO million per annum with a wide range 
of models This exceptional grcjwth in 
turnover, reflecting the acceptability ot 
Hy-Mac products in an expanding market. 


fias overstruti-fied tfie company and led to 
problems of organisation and adminis 
tration As a result. Hy Mac made a tradinrj 
loss 

[ ,li‘risive measures .ire being t.ikon to 
1 ijirei t tfie position Ihe management has 
bi'en reorganised a thorough overfiaul of 
the establisfiment is in progress, more 
effective stock and financial controls have 
been introduced and tfie rate of expansion 
IS being contained and closely lonirolled 
I sfiould cmptiasise tfiat notfimg during this 
period has weakened our confidence in 
Hy- Mac products or in the ultimate success 
of this company, once its current problems 
ore overcome It is a measure of Powell 
Duffryn s strength and stability that despite 
these problems the Group's profits are 
within striking distance of 1968/69's 
record results 
Good porformaneos 
On tlie c rodit side 1969/70 produced many 
good performances from Hamworthy En¬ 
gineering. from Oil and Chemical Storage — 
where the Australian installation had a 
successful first year - and from Fuel 
Distribution There were much improved 
results from Overseas Trading and from 
Shipping generally where wharfage and 
shipping services were expanded in the 
qrowtti area of the Humber through the 
acquisition of Humber Enterprises Limited 
Gonsral faaturos of tha year 
Looking back on the year generally, three 
mum features stand out first, taken overall 
It was a difficult trading year, with rapid 
inflation in many operating costs, secondly 
despite these difficulties the majority of the 
Group's activities produced very creditable 
results, and thirdly, although profits fell 
short of the previous year’s record, the dip 
in 1969/70 was due piimarily to problems 
of a temporary nature only, which should 
not impede the longer term progress of the 
Group 

After reconatruction - axpanaion 

Reorganising the Group into more clearly 
defined activities and divisions on which 
we first embarked in 1968, was a major 
exercise but the benefits to be derived 
from the new pattern of Powell Duffryn are 
beginning to show themselves, and I am 
convinced will result in steadily improving 
profits in the years ahead The re-shaping of 


our activities was an essential springboard 
for what we aim to achieve in the future 
after reconstruction comes expansion, and 
this IS the phase on which we have now 
embarked 

We have our sights firmly fixed on the 
long term growth and pattern of the Group 
In our corporate plan, the areas of exciting 
growth have been clearly defined - for 
example, in engineering particularly in 
hydraulic and mechanical components for 
construction and industrial equipment, and 
in building services rontracting, in oil and 
chemical storage where with a sound 
home base, wo are expanding in Australia 
and will shortly be starting m South Africa, 
and in all aspects of pollution control 
which we believe can become a major side 
of our activities - in the disposal of indus¬ 
trial wastes on land and to sea in effluent 
and wafer treatment, and in tfio manufac¬ 
ture of Dempster materials handling equip¬ 
ment and Seaway sewage units 

Then there are those firm foundations of 
Powell Duffryn's stability-shipowning and 
shipping services, and fuel distribution with 
expansion on the oil side as the solid fuel 
market declines 

Potantial for growth 

Finally. I come to the current year's trading 
and. in common with other company 
Chairmen, find considerable difficulty in 
forecasting the outcome of a year in whir h 
there are so many uncertainties What I can 
say IS that we are fully aware of the growth 
potential in Powell Duffryn and we hava 
a clear path to follow 

Saliant foaturoa from the accounts 



1970 

(TOOO's) 

1969 

(FOOD'S) 

Trading profit and 
trade investment income 

4,497 

4.587 

Profit before taxation 

3,572 

4.140 

Net earnings of the year 
available to 
ordinary shareholders 

1.918 

2.070 

- per share in pence 

18.7d 

20 Bd 

Ordinary dividends 

12% 

11 79% 

- par share In pence 

14 4d 

14 Id 

Dividend cover 

1 3 times 

1.5 times 



The main activities of Powell Duffryn : Engineering. Building Services Contract¬ 
ing, P.olljtion Control. Oil & Chemical Storage. Shipping. Wharfage Et Transport. 
Fuel Distribution Quarries Timber & Builders' Merchants. Overseas Trading Fora 
copy of the Annual Fteport and Accounts, please wnte to The^ecretary, F’owell 
Duffryn Ltd. Powell Duffryn House 8 Great Tower Street. London^CS 



Powell Duffryn 
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Where the boxes travel 

DMi»-tea contaimr urvien 

Capacity at end 1969 
in'OOOcontdinefs each way per anniiin 

400 
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energy. But even ia the United States, 
with industrial production falling, oil 
consumption rose at an annual rate of 5 
per cent in the tBrst half of this year, 
and industrial fuel oil, in shortest supply 
the world over, achieved a 14 per cent 
expansion rate, twice the average for the 
previous five years. Altogether the 
demand for oil in those six months seems 
to have risen over 10 per cent. 

The reasons are many. Both 'in 
Europe and America nuclear fiower 
plants have not come on stream as fast 
as expected and coal output has fallen. 
Weather conditions cirt Norwegian 
hydro-electric production by 10 per cent 
this winter, w'hile the winter in western 
Europe generally was the worst since 
1962-63. Also, European economies 
have been growing at an annual rate of 
about 6J per cent, while in the United 
States, where there have been delays in 
getting government approva'l for 
imports, demand for low sulphur fuels 
has benefited from the pollution scare. 

At the same time, supply has been 
scaicc During the first quarter of 1970, 
lieforc the shortage became evident, 30 
per cent of the vessels capable of the 
switch had moved from oil to dry car¬ 
goes like grain. This was a loss of 2^ 
(ler cent of tile carrying capacity of the 
world tanker fleet When the Syrtans 
blew up Tap-line, carrying 475,000 bar¬ 
rels a day from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, and the Libyans cut back 
the oil companies’ output by 570,000 
barrels a day, the equivalent of a further 
bj per cent of tapacitv was lost Another 
half per cent was knocked off bv delays 
in receiving new tankeis and the laying- 
up of three tankers by explosions Also, 
many European refineries, expecting a 
downturn in oil demand, had geared 
themselves to the production of naphtha 
(which IS now in surplus) 

The only people likely to gain from 
the tight market situation are tanker 
owners Freight rates have ti.sen from 
.$6 75 a year ago to $20 80 last week per 
ton shipped from the Persian Gulf to 
western Europe, where the bulk price of 
heavy fuel oil is up from $1025 a ton 
a year ago to $25.50. 

Atlantic battle 


The conference system on the north 
Atlantic is now in utter chaos Fat with 
profits from Vietnam, American ship¬ 
ping lines have been investing ‘'heavily 
in container ships for civil use This is 
an insurance policy against the slow¬ 
down expected in military exports to 
the Fat East, but «t has produced a 


surplus of capacity on some other routes, 
notably the north Atlantic 'I’he le.sult 
IS that It IS difficult to get freight if 
you charge the rates set by the con- 
ference.s. Several conference members 
have been undercutting, in conitraven- 
t'lon of American law. Now Atilanitic 
Container L'lne, anxious to maintain its 
law-abiding reputation, has withdrawn 
from the three conferences where pres¬ 
sure is acutest. These are the westSjound 
conferences from continental Europe to 
the east coast of north America. 

ACL completed in May an Atlantic 
seivice of ships of a novel design, 
combining .space for containers and also 
more conventional capacity But even 
before that there was not enough caigo 
to fill the ships on the route, and the 
weaker lines were using almost any 
means to attract freight. The route will 
get Stull moie competitive when Sea- 
Land brings in its 33-knot container 
ships and Seatrain, which has already 
been operating very succes.sfullv outside 
the conference system, its ships with 747 
engines But if Sea-Land is given 
the go-ahead for its proposal to charter 
ships from United States Lines, 
these will be diverted from the 
Atlantic to other routes Eventually, ,is 
the container revolution gams momen¬ 
tum, there will be enough cargo on 
the route to fi'll all the ships. 

The shipping establishment claims that 


the breakdown of conferences on the 
north Atlantic is not a challenge to the 
idea of oonfeiences as such, but merely 
a criticism of the tight control of them 
exercised by the Federal Maritime C.oin- 
mission's staff of about 300 The FMG 
forbids what are called closed con¬ 
ferences, which control the entry of new 
lines and the capacity offered by existing 
ones The Rochdale committee, which 
reported recently in Britain, favoured 
such dosed conferences 

ACL would like to see the return of 
strong conference discipline on 'the north 
Atlantic But by leaving some of the 
conferences itself 'it may prove that the 
world can operate quite happily without 
conferences, and without the 300 
em'ployees of the FMC 

Wool _ 

The growers bleat 

Sydney 

After years of avoiding government 
hand-outs, the .-Xustrahan wool industry 
has now joined the long queue of rur^l 
producers seeking assistance for suivival 
This IS because wool prices in the year 
endril June 30, 1970, dropped to a dis¬ 
astrous low of 38 3 cents a Ih, the lowest 
since 194B, so that altliough output 
reached a record 2 03 billion lb its gro.ss 
value was cut by around $89 million to 
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$657 million At the same time costs 
have been rising and there lia> been a 
drought 1 he industry has asked the 
government for $35-$54 million ovei the 
next five years for reconstruction 

The woolmen have been slow to react 
to lower prices and im reased competi¬ 
tion from synthetics, but at least the 
Australian Wool Board has now pro¬ 
duced a do-it-yourself kit foi rationalisa¬ 
tion of production and amalgamation of 
smaller farms Also, it is considering 
chartering its own ships Meanwhile 
the Israelis have offered a cheapei 
freight service to eastern Mediterranean 
ports than that currently provided by 
the conference lines It is a timely offer 
'I'he hoped-for reduction in costs by the 
use of containers has dwindled, and the 
federal government is now threatening 
to veto the further rise in freight rates 
pro[K)sed for the 1970-71 season 

The wool industry has adopted the 
idea of Imving a single marketing 
autlmijts , whether, and how, it can be 
achieved is another matter Husers in 
Britain, Fiantc, (iernianv, Belgium and 
Japan have said they would not acc ept it 
Ariotliei idea is to have an authorits 
leads to step into obvious ga])s in the 
auctions, leadv to hold stocks for short 
(lenocls 

Switzerland _ 

!f it wants to 
upvalue... 

ijeneva 

Had Switzerland wanted to upvalue with 
west (Iernianv last autumn, it would 
have found itself m an almost impossible 
situation The Swiss exchange rate is 
fixed b\ law at 203,236 niilligranis of 
hne gold 'I'o change it, the government 
woulcl have been forced to call an 
emergency meeting of both houses of 
parliament—and that would not have 
been the end of it If opponents had 
laised 30,000 signatures the new 
exchange rate coulcl have been reversed 
at a national referendum a vear later 
Determined that it should not be 
placed in such an impossible position, 
the Swiss government decided to put 
forward legislation transferring the 
power to make parity changes from 
parliament and the people to the cabi¬ 
net. Its first attempt flopped Last 
Febnaarv the announcement of the pro¬ 
posed bill created chaos in the foreign 
exchange markets as dealers concluded 
a revaluation was imminent 

But It was presented again last month 
and there wasn’t a stir. Last week it 
crossed the first parliamentary’ hurdle 
when a .special committee of the lower 
house almost unanimously recommended 
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Gold and paper gold 


Its adoption And in September the lower 
house will almost certainly accept its 
lecommendation. If the upper house 
coniniittce also urges its adoption during 
the autumn, full parliamentary approval 
should have been secured by the end of 
the year So long as 30,000 referendum 
signatures arc not rai.sed, the bill could 
be law by next April 

One reason why the bill is now 
creating so little anxiety is the recent 
calm on the foreign exchange markets 
All the same, only this week a former 
director of the Swiss National Bank, 
Dr Max Ikle, strongly attacked the bill 
111 tlie .Veue y.uTi her Zrtturi!;, arguing 
that It would only increase speculation 
on a Swiss fiani revaluation With over 
SIX months to go Irefore the bill can 
become lavs', speculation is somewhat 
premature, but it is worth examining 
what ciicumstanc es could possibly force 
Switzerland into levalumg. One thing 
IS certain it will not do so for domestic 
reasons . it is opposed to using parity 
changes as a means of controlling 
internal dome.stic developments 

But a second mark revaluation might 
well force Sw’itzerland to follow suit, 
although nobody in Switzerland is 
expecting that to happen in the near 
future Wide.spread adoption of floating 
exchange rates would embarrass the 
Swiss, but, as one of the strongest oppo¬ 
nents of the idea, they are hardly likely 
to adopt It. Switzerland already has a 
band of i J per cent either side of parity, 
much wider than the i per cent adopted 
by the International Monetary Fund 
rountr*ies, vet it is not fully used 

In putting forward its new legislation 
the Swiss government was thinking of 
something quite different—the possibility 
that the currerrcies of Europe and Japan 
might eventually have to be rev’alued 
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multilaterally against the dollar. In 
such a complex operation Switzerland 
would like to be able to negotiate freely 
without the obstacles of the current law 

Hijacking _ 

That didn't work 
either 


The flight deck of the first Boeing 747s 
delivered to Pan American could only 
he approached up an exceedingly narrow 
spiral 'Stairway, and only entered by 
means of a key that the senior Stewardess 
vsfore on a belt round her waist , the d<x>i 
was flush on the outslide, with no handles 
Both w'erc designed w'lth hijacking very 
much in mind , neither prevented one 
of Pan American’s jumbos from being 
hijacked to CUiba last weekend 

Once an anned man is on board an 
aircraft, there is in fact very little the 
crew can do about it but flv whciever 
he directs them The Ethiopians arc 'the 
only people ready to face an in-flight 
gun battle , even the Israeli sccurits 
guards who fly K 1 Al's jets are advised 
to use unarmed comb.ilt and at least one 
unwary passenger making his way to the 
flight deck 'has woken up in hospital as 
a result All the aitlines’ efforts have been 
directed to detecting hijackers befoic 
they reach the anciaft, using a mixtuie 
of psychology and clectionii metal 
detectors 

Someone is going to have to explain 
how a young man in 'the right hijacker 
age.group, dressed like a Guevera-type 
film extra, and laden down w'lth an 
assortment of weapons, was able 'to 
amble through this sc reening process at 
Kennedy airport unohallcngcd, after 
which he proceeded to hold up the crew 
and d'lvert the aircraft with 360 people 
on board Otherwise the suspicion will 
grow both among passengers and hi¬ 
jackers that the airlines’ much, publicised 
precautions aie merely an elaborate 
charade designed to frighten potential 
hijackers into tluiiking they can be de¬ 
tected when m fact they cannot. 

Textiles 

They talked, and 
talked again 

Geneva 

The latest version of the American 
trade bill, being hammered out in the 
House of Representatives Ways and 
Means Committee, is said to give the 
President di.scretion over whether to ini- 
piose quotas on textiles and shoes. This 
makes it less jikelv that he will veto the 
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History 
on the move 

To glimpse an Arab dhow under sail is to 
see a form of transport which has carried 
people and cargo around the Middle East for 
hundreds of years, and has changed little 
while doing so 

We haven’t been m the Middle East quite 
as long — about 50 years all told — but certainly 
long enough to become part of the landscape, 
too This IS especially so in the Lebanon, 
Bahrain, Qatar and Trucial States 

We are in a particularly good position 
to tell you about prospects for export or 
business investment in these countries 
and can introduce you to valuable 
local contacts 

The Eastern Bank Ltd. 


Head Office 

2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C 3. 
Telephone 01-588 2044 




Currency 
Questions? 
Cash flow? 


When you need to know 
your way around the 
automotive capital 
of the world, 
you ought to know 
a DETROIT BANK-er 



DETROIT BAJMK & TRUST 


Established 1849 | 


Head Office: Detroit, Michigan 48231 
London Office: P & O Building, Leadenhall Street 
London ECS, England 
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bill. 'But it has yet to pass through a 
protectionbt-mi/nded Senate, which may 
prove quite a hurdle 

As for the three other delegations, 
alongside ithe Americans, who attended 
trade talks 'in Geneva last weekend— 
from Britain, ifhe EEC and Japan— 
they would certainly consider the revised 
bill a slight auiproveiiient But there is 
little doubt that the President will invoke 
textile quotas the whole fuss does, after 
all, arise from liis election pledge to 
protect the industry. So the delegates 
were only after—to quote one of them 
—second-best .solutions 

M. Olivier Long, the director-general 
of Gatt, was therefore put in the 
invidious position of not protesting 
against a move to get Japan to offer 
another voluntary restrictive bilateral 
agreement with the United States. But 
Japan's last one was rejected as icx) 
measly and it was in no mood to concoct 
anothei one on the spot The British, 
pragmatic as usual, had got a few jiio- 
posals in tilt ir pot kets of what Japan 
should offei, but, .sensing the mood of 
the Japanese, kept them there The idea 
was that the Amentans, Mr Carl Gilbert 
and Mr Nat Samuels, both tiove.s on 
trade, would take back the offer of a 
ternfx>r€ir\ agreement to tnklc the ears of 
Congressmen, To tope with the long- 
tenn prohlcni a stutiv group might he set 
up art the next (.Jatt meeting at the end of 
Septemhei to discuss the woild trade ni 
all tc.xtilcs, includnig lottori, for which 
.1 new diice-\eai long-term quota agree¬ 
ment is due 'to s'tart 'then 

Japan _ 

See-through 

Tokyo 

The Japanese are staging a show of 
liberalising capital imports and attracting 
a good deal of scepticism in the process 
Details of the third round of such 
lilierahsaltions have just been announced, 
exposing 320 more industries to foreign 
lornpeti'tion This is half of all Japanese 
industry if one follows the latest official 
system of counting industries But the 
seopre for foreigncis in mahjong houses, 
pachinko parlours and many of the other 
industries to he liberalised is small. To 
be fair, there are also many important 
sectors in the list, such as steel casting, 
newspapers, printing, and cosmetics 
Foreign capital, however, is not going to 
try to compete with ithe largest news¬ 
papers and steel companies in the world 
under present restrictions on how foreign 
companies oprerate once they arrive in 
Japan The whole administrative 
machine, with government and industry 
interlodting, tiends to discrlminaite against 
foreign intereslts. 


The .third round of liberalisation 
comes into force on September ist but 
It IS not yet clear whether banks and 
securities liou.ses will be included There 
will then be a fourth round, next 
autumn perhaprs. In the meantime, 
in April next year, automobiles are 
expected to have a mini-round all to 
themselves 

The sea 

Sharing the bed 

Lifst month in Malta and tins month in 
(ieiieva, internaOioiial efforts have been 
made to establish a woild <<Kie foi the 
expliiiitatiioii of the sea lied Fhe most 
piomising proposal has come from Che 
Umied States, the country with tlie most 
advanced marine tedhnology , it suggests 
that all tilie .sea i>ed at a depth of more 
than 200 metres, roughly the maximum 
of die continental srlielf, should bcplaasd 
under an 'international authority Any 
nation should be allowed to exploit 
wherevei it wished but would have to 
j>av lovalcics to the authority. These 
funds would then be used to research 
into oceanography and to give aid to 
underdeveloped countries which the¬ 
oretically. have a common .share in the 
no-man's land of the ocean. It 'is an 
altruistic and imaginative plan and 
looks like Ireing the basis for an inter¬ 
national agreement to be put to the 
next session, of the United Nations 
The pre.sent convention on the sea 
bed, (over’ing only the continental sliclf, 
was signed in ui'jB and is alread') way 
out of date. Since then several countries 
wliich had no coritmeiital shelf, led hv 
Peru and Civile, laid tlaini to ternloiial 
rights on the .sea lied up to 200 miles 
from theiir < oast lines Thus was done to 
protect their fisheries ratlier than any 
possible mineral rights 

In iq'jH It was considered teclinical'ly 
inipiossible to work the sea (led at depjtlis 
of more than' 200 metres and no provi¬ 
sions were made for the deeji ocean 
floors. But now depths five 'times as 
great are regutar'ly surveyed. Pilot 
dn'llmg IS Ireing done bv an Anglo- 
.Airieneari team in 20,000 feel of water 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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Prospecting the ocean 


and up to 3,000 feet into the cartli's 
surface Even at these depllis ut 'is noss 
profcSiible to ItKate a Irore hole only a 
few inches wide, and to recover geo¬ 
logical tores Sediment* of ovei ino 
imllion years old have been discovered 
and there is ample evidence of mineral 
wealth far in excess of anytiving on dry 
land 

.Any measurement of the sea's riches 
must rema'iii academic ,sti long as there 
IS no crMninercual way to exploit them 
But as the resources readiK available on 
land are getting rapidly exhausted, so 
tile s<M will betoriie mtreasirigly 
iiniKntant Mie.idv 17 per rent of tlie 
world's Oil production tomes from off- 
slioie rigs arul this is exjierttxl to grow 
to nearer 3-) pier rent within a detade, as 
land reserve* dry up Muili of the 
world's siilpliur is also from the sea 

One |X)ssible toniriier(ii,il jrri/e, Itwiking 
ahead pverhajis for 30 years, when rc.il 
shortages of eojvper and nickel mas be 
apjjeariiig, is m the rich mineral depisnts 
that lie on the flotu of the Paeifir at 
depths of 5,000 feet and more, as 
individual rocks the .size of {xitatoes. 
They ,ire as rich in copper and nickel 
as many of the deposits rurreritly worked 
on drv land 
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Britain 


Nuclear power: the Dungeness 
" B " fiasco 



Vary impressive—irom the eir 

Now that the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is almost ready to 
announce its settlements with the 
responsible companies, the full story 
behind the disastrous delays at the 
Dungeness “ B ” nuclear power station 
IS bf^inmng to emerge The delavs have 
uieAnt postponing the station’s opera¬ 
tional start-up from Septemlier, iqyi, to 
tlie end of 1973, liarring no further 
mishaps. In the meantime, the estamated 
cost has rocketed from £76 million to 
£120 miHion, with some bbservers 
putting the figure closer to £130 niiUion. 
The CEiGB will, apparently, absorb the 
bulk of the losses but International Com¬ 
bustion (Holdings) and the Fairey 
Company will also suffer heavy 
liahilities. International Combustion has 
already announced that its propiosed 
settlement amounts to £7 miHion ; 
Fairey's will reportedly be smaller but 
still substantial. 

The postponement means that for 
several years the OEOB will have to 
make up the reactor’s 1,200 megawatts 
from other sources, presumably older 
and more expensive power stations It 
also means lost sales abroad of the 


advanced gas-cooled reactor, since 
Dungeness “ B ” was to have been the 
first camineroial-.size AGR to Ijecome 
operational and intended, as such, to he 
a showpiece. 

The trouble .seems to have begun in 
the original Dungeness “ B" design, 
possibly because the original contractor. 
Atomic Power Constructions, was out to 
beat the American.s, who had been in¬ 
vited to bid on tins station and who 
always regarded the APC bid as .sus- 
piciouslv 1^- 'I'he worst situation crop¬ 
ped up with the boilecs, which had to 
be redesigned m mid-stieam after it was 
belatedly realised they would not stand 
up to the vibrations induced by the tre¬ 
mendously hot caibon dioxide (675 
degrees centigrade at the outlet) that 
would l>e swirling around inside them 
There was ako a problem of corrosion 
in the boiler support system 

Redesigning the boilers meant delaying 
the project two years. Meanwhile, back 
at the site, things were not going wefll 
anyhow The iboilcrs were desigmxl to 
fit into a pressure vessel 'lined with a 
memtirane made from mild steel, one- 
half linch thick* It was to have been a 


tight fit and the engineers would just 
have made it if they had not left one 
factor out of their oalculatiions. TTiis 
was the heat needed to cut holes and 
sveld flanges on the membrane, wihich 
they planned to do once the membrane 
was 'in place inside the pressure vessel. 
The heat caused ripples m the stce ‘1 
which no one knew how to get nd of 
completely. Given the close to/lerances, 
the ripples left no room for the Ixnlcis 
There was only one thing left to do, rip 
out the merrtbrane, even though it was 
65 feet in diameter and over 58 feet 
high. The cutting and welding were 
then carried out while the membrane 
was stiH in sections The whole job t(K>k 
SIX months 

There have been other problems, 
mainly gas circulators that 'have vet to 
be delivered and 400-knlowatt trans¬ 
formers that are two years behind 
schedule The much-mentioned morale 
problem has a'lso ibeen a factor after 
APC was awarded the contract it wa-. 
ruled out of existence when the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
cut the n’uniber of nuclear con.strurtion 
consortia from three to two Mostly, 
though, Dungeness “ B ” seems to lie a 
sad 'illustration of how expensive 'it is to 
change designs once the actual con¬ 
struction has begun. None of the faults 
are nuclear , pre'sumalily everyone was 
so obsessed at the time with the new 
atomic part of the plant that they forgot 
to c’heck sucli efementary aspecits as 
boiler design No one comes out of the 
episcxle wdl 

Competition and incomes _ 

In place of CIM 


The Govcminent is now doing its own 
rethinking of the arg^uments that, last 
October, led the Wilson government to 
decide to merge the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission and the Prices and Incoir«s 
Board under the Department of 
Employment and Productivity. For 
this change, legislation was needed that 
was never enacted in time for the 
election. Now, therefore, the com¬ 
mission and the PIB continue their 
separate existences, but with both of 
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These securities having been sold, tku advertisement is for informational purposes only and is neither an 
offer to sell nor a solicUatton of an offer to buy any of these securities 
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anil 
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<Due July 15. 1990) 

Convertible Into Shares of Beneficial Interest after the date on which they can be 
separately transferred and until malurlty, unless previously redeemed, 
at $21 per share, subject to adjustment in certain events 


These securities are being offered initially only in Units, each 
consisting of 30 Shares of Beneficial Interest and $300 principal 
amount of Debentures, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 
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Debenhams promise 
'most excitiii^ 


Future The rcoiganisation ol ( is now 

MrtualK loinpletc I am lonfuleiil that this polity 
which vve hate pursued m the last fivi \ears is the 
ii^ht oneaiidKiven leasoiiahlt eeonomit tonditions, 
till iniiiasm^ heiiehts trom this opiiation will now 
tommenie to How The liniires so far this yeai sup¬ 
port this belief I believe that we are on the ler^e of 
an important breakthrough irrmany directions. It is 
important to stress that the C.’ompany has been 
streamlined into speiilii divisions oi responsibility, 
which will allow the lloaril lodiversity into any form 
of I etail distribution 

1 woulil have been very short-sij'hled if 1 had not 
planned over those years to build a nuina^ement team 
of the 7 'crv calibre to take advantat'c of the 

growth potential ol your business in the future We 
now move forward with a young team under the 
leadership of Mr .A J Smith, as t'hief Kxecutive, in 
whom I have the fullest confidence, with the know¬ 
ledge, experience and ability to make the 70’s the 

most exciting decade in the history of _ 

the Company 

Trading Results Compaied with la.st 
year (^3 weeks) the (Iroiip sales at 

i»),5a7,ooo( 3a vveiks ended 3 ist Jaii- 
uaiv, 1970) were ^,1,350,000 higher 
aftei allowing loi the sales ol businesses 

, , , , I A J Smith age 43 hai 

(.lOSOit cinun in tne prCVHIUS period iptm all Mi wotking 
|•a.t-tlme stafi have been employed Cm'XX'”... 
wheievei possible to oHset the meiease omi iir«iuii«. 

in till charge tor Silectne rarnplovinent rmMay n/o 
Tax Despite this, and beiaiise ol a 
fuithei raising of the tax rales by 50",, m Siptember 
lyOS, anil by anothei 30",, in July ig6y, the eliaige 
toi the period was i,770,000, an mcii-ase of 
X,4S3,ooo Mter expense’s, the net profit befoie tax¬ 
ation IS ^{,5,470,000 compared with /b, 134,000 


Taxation The chaige for taxation has been relieved 
by £i^^,ooo (£yo,ooo) in respect of provisions no 
longer rei|uiretl anel there are also unutilised losses 
earned forwaid of £iao,ooo (j(]i40,ooo) During the 
cuiient yeai I anticipate that a recovery of taxations 
ol some £^^0,000 vv ill be agri’cel; this arises from the 
“three year surplus” provisions of the Finance Act, 

‘96 s 

Dividend Following the fall in profits for the first 
half of the perioel, the interim divTdend paid in 
Decemher last was reduci-d from 7i''„ to 6'’,, In 
view of the improvement m the second half and the 
encouraging ii’sults for the opening months of the 
current year, the Directors lecommenil the main¬ 
tenance of the final elividend at 12J'’,, making i 81 '’„ 
for the period coiiipared with 20",, 

The New Management Team 


Q P Griift M B E Mm 
■gifig Dnvcloi Swan and 
Edgar 1348 S£ Oirae 
tor Oabanhami Limilad 
I8S3 Chtfrinan Bobby 
Group 19S/ in dala 
Joini Managing Oiraclor 
Oabinhtffli Dmiiad May 
i<i;o 




TAW Halloa Manag 
mg Oiraciar ratpontibla 
for iHuptrlioi }Oinad 
Oabantiama in 1838 Ha 
waa raiponiiblu fat aa 
labliihing oui own shrp 
filling diviiinn 


J K Simti Joint Man 
aging Diiactor of Debon 
liami Limitail unto 1868 
II roiponiibla lor Buying 
Joinad Ma nulacluf ing and 
Sappliai Oiviiion in 1838 
and bacama Managing 
Diifdoi in18S3 



W J r Talbot 8 A 
Joinad Oabanhams in 
Biimingbam in 1198 In 
I S6b was appomtad Gon 
aial Managpr and Dirai 
lor Poutdoni Manchat 
tar and an lat Junt 
1970 was appointad Rt 
giqnal LoniioHai 



W H Wilktnaon In 1461 
appointed Managing Oir ^ 
ailM ol Lurl Bids and 
made Ragtonal Controller H J i*<>pa Appamtad 
on Itl fabruaiy 1870 Managing Dirarior al la 
favra GiNinghaai in 
1956 Managing Oiraclof 
»f Bon Marchf Gtoucai 
tar in 1884 and ap 
pointed AagiMal Control 
loi 111 Fobruoiy 1670 


DEBENHAMS 



P 0 Sktard Appointad 
Ganatal Manager of 
Sponneri Ltd in 1986 
Conoral Motchtndiia 
Managor in 1969 and 
Diracior and Oontraf 
Maoagai of Otbanhami 
(Contral BuyingJ ltd in 
Fabiuary 1870 


J M 9liiray {omad Dab 
Mhami in IS9B aa Man 
aging Oiiouor Griffin 
6 Spalding Ltd Netting 
P G Swinsroo Joinad Appointad Rtgional 
the Oabanham Group 11 Contiollor lit Fabruaiy 
years agu Appuiniad Oiu 
monal Managat for Floor 
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them, along with the Registrar of 
Restrictive Practices, falling under the 
DEP 

The PIB IS now busy with i6 
references, including the prices of four 
nationalised industries and 'those of tea, 
bread, ice cream, motor repairs and 
food distribution All of these have a 
distinctly political flasour and (the 
nationalised industries apart) have 
nothing whatever to do with the sort 
of price msestigations for which the 
PIB wa* mtendcd, namely, where 
weak competition combined with 
uninspiiing management is keeping or 
forcing prices up The pa\ references 
carry even more of die stamp of Mrs 
Barbaia Clastle , ciitualK all of tliem 
ate “ low pas " eniploviiients 

The Monofxslies Comin'issiori mean¬ 
while has four studies on hand fite 
insuiaiice, asfiestos, starch and glucose, 
and the merger between Biitish Sidac 
and Transjiaieiit F’apeis 'Vll of which 
demonstiates how much t'he Monopolies 
Clommission has been .illowcd to run 
down under Mrs Clastic, aftei its 
piec.ous ocetloid, Mr Antlionv 
Caosland, h.ad taken such [xrins to infusv 
new life and purfKise into it The 
Registrar of Restrictive Practice's, in Ins 
quiet was has now latched on to 
collusive tendeiing agieciiients Last 
wc'ek the Restnitice Piactices (lonrt 
made oicJers coiKeimng qg agreements 
foi colhis;\-e tendering b\ electnc-.il 
1 oiitmctoi s which, .ip.crt from one minor 
c'xception, the coitrractots were not 
preji.irc'd to defend in court '1 he 
registrar is now gathering information 
legaichng iiossihle collusive tendcimg in 
other sc'ctions of the contraeting 



fiegiitrar Sieh naw attack 


industry, with luck involving some 
rather bigger fish than the electrical 
contractors. Such agreements arc almost 
mvanablv veifial and informal, and, 
despite the it>56 Restrictive Practices 
All, are not usually registered , so the 
regi.strar himc>el’f has ‘to take the initia¬ 
tive if he suspecats restmdtiive agreements. 

The registrar is also now lieginnmg 
his aittack on agreenierrt.s Ijetween firms 
which c'cchangc information on 
prices Over 14 years 'the reg»>trar has 
lieen uritiiing in his c|ue.>it to expose bueti- 
nessnien’s devices for evading comifieti- 
tion I't IS often forgotten justt how un- 
competiitive Britisli industry wais in 11)56 
.ind how collective price fixing was 
wideK regarded not onl\ as normal hut 
even desirable Throughout this fieriod 
the registrar has operated in a con¬ 
tinuous b,irrage of criDicisrn from 
indus'trv' usually invoking the national 
. rvtercst 

Now there is a new need for some¬ 
body to search out cases of market 
dominance, where a market is over¬ 
shadowed hv one or two firms Thcic 
ate gocKl reasons for having this job 
done hv a registrar of competition (the 
old icgistrar writ larger) ralther than 
hv a government depaitment—as Mr 
Ile.itli himself leiogmsed m li|('4 
flowevci, these suspected monu[x>iists 
should then he hauled over the coals, 
not hv the court as happens in Anieiica, 
hut more desirably by eithei the 
MoiioiKclies Commission or the PIB 
I he registrar could also fulfil the othci 
role of evetcising corttinuous surveillance 
over once-examined monopolists to 
etisuie that they are still behaving, and 
alv) over the subsequent course of 
mergers Mergers would piesumablv 
anvwav still have to he referred for 
examination hv the Government itself , 
hut the registrar could have the job of 
watching .subseciuent progress .ind 
sounding an alarm if ,i meiger seemed 
to be resulting in a eexsy enlargement 
of a companv’s market power 

Market power is intimatelv bound up 
with trade and tariff policy, and there 
IS a ease for moving the registrar and 
the commission back to the Board of 
Trade (and so ultimatelv to the 
Ministry of Industrv, assuming it 
happens) This would then rai.se the 
problem of the overlap with the Prices 
and Incomes Board's work on prices 
One sohiiUon here might be for 'the PIB 
to stick to nationalised industry pricing 
,ind 'incomes f)c»lic\ , for pcyli'ticiiaiis to 
stop constant references of prices of beer 
and bread and retail margins, and for 
some of 'the PIB's large and able full 
time staff 'to be transferred to reinforce 
the Monopolies Commission's small sup¬ 
porting staff of 55 


Docks 


Work for some 



Getting stuck in again 


fXickeis returned to work on Monday 
to find there was not enough for them 
to do Mans shipping lines had re- 
loiiled their shifis duiing the strike, and 
dockets hoping for an overtime hnnanra 
as the backlog was cicaied were d'lsap- 
pointcd At Liverpool 1.647 more dock¬ 
ers lepo, ted for woik than could be 
cinploved, and iheie was .1 similar situa¬ 
tion in l.ondoii. All the same the men 
took boiiie then minimum fallback pav, 
increased fioiii Monday to £4 a day. 

It will 1 k' some time before any 
realistic estimate can be made of the 
effect of tile strike on the nation's 
balance of pavmenis The pennanent 
loss as a result of the seamen's stiike m 
iij66 was liotwecn C25 inillion and 
£50 million, and on that occasion 
tlieie were greater opfxirtunities for 
e\|X)rters to avoid the strike, since 
onlv half the nation's trade is 
earned in British ships, whereas r)o 
(jei cent by value goes through the ports 
But during earlier dock strikes at botli 
London and Liverpool the permanent 
loss to the balance of pavmcnts was 
thought to be virtually ml. And during 
this latest ctisis the strjke lasted onlv two 
and a half weeks, compared w'lth six 
weeks foi the seamen's walk-out. 

Export delivery dates are normally 
about five weeks, so it is possible that in 
.1 short national dock strike exports 
would be hurt hardly at all With a few 
exceptions, the indications are that 
Britain's custoineis have been extrem'ely 
undoi standing, and theie has been 
baicllv any eancflling of orders On the 
other hand, some customers, fearing 
a prolonged strike, may have placed 
orders abroad winch would otherwise 
have gone to British firms 


fVater 

Action needed 

The price of water, water shortages and 
pollution will grow apace so long as 
the water industry remains as fractured 
and archaic as it is at the moment. Hie 
Pnces and Incomes Board has just added 
one more voice of criticism of the 
methods that control water in Brrtain 
from the raindrop to the tap. The cul¬ 
prits in the PIB'.s report* are the local 
water undertakings, mostly small and 
autonomous, which aie lulled into 
inefficieiicv through being unchallenged 
monojjolies (kists are passed on to the 
consumer, the PIB found, without much 
cflort being made to absoih them or 
increase efficiency Wage awards made 
'ast vear had no links with greatei 
prtiductivitv oi a national wage stnic- 
ture 

Hie trouble is that there are still far 
too many individual water distributors, 
even though then number lias been 
reduced from i.fxio just after the war to 
2'jo today. If i osts are to he contained 
anil, eseii nioie important, if there is to 
he sufficient investment in future 
facilities for the storage and distribution 
of water, then the jirc.sent number 
should be whittled down at .i faster rate 
set 

Ovei the next 30 years demand for 
water is expected to double and most of 
the watei undertakings are in no position 
for this kind of expansion Water 
short.iges were already beginning to 
show this summer after two months of 
dr\' wcathei The PIB warning .should 
he an encouragement to the (Jovcmnient 
to set iiji a national anthontv to oversee 
“ PIB Reporl No I‘■,2 Citind 4434 8s bd 
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the entire water system in the country. 
This IS a move recommended by the 
water authorities themselves At the 
moment the Water Resources Board 
makes national plans but has no power 
to carry them out The industry is 
unnecessarily split between the suppliers, 
mainly local rivei authorities, and the 
distributors, made up from local authoii- 
ties, municipal watei buaid.s and small 
piivate coiiipames 

Decisions on the large new reservoirs 
lequiied, on desalination plants and 
possible barrages across Morecambe and 
Solway bays must be taken at a national 
level , so must steps to control the 
pollution of rivers and the need for 
recycling drinking water A national 
water grid system is required, similai to 
tho.se of the electricity and gas 
industiies Though these suggestions 
have been made many times, the PIB 
lejioit should suieK hasten some action 

Drinks 

Tighter bottleneck 

Sales of whisky and gin, which have Ijeen 
stagnant m Britain for the past 
nine years, weie only just beginning 
to gixiw again when the Di.stilleis 
tlompanv, winch conttols 70 per letit 
of the niatket, jiut up its prices 
The increase of 2.s bd for a Ixiltle of 
wli'isky IS to take effect from Octofx^r 
1st and follows rises made earlier this 
ycai by the smaller distillers. T eacher’s 
and Bell's It marks the end of the clays 
when a bottle of whiskv could be bought 
for less than 50s and w'lll add at least 
id to the jniee of a tot in a hat A 
nioie sericius blow to sjnnt drinkers has 
been the announced rise of 3s yd in the 
pure of Di.stillers’ leading gins, a move 
whu h IS ex]x“cted to start off a whole 
range of similar uses in vodkas and rival 
gins 

The British market accounts for only 
15 [ler cent of w'orld Scotch whisky sales 
and lias long been the sector showing 
the .smallest return But there has been 
1 ontinual jostling for market shares 
among the leading distillers in the vain 
hope that one day inflation would out- 
pac e tax Meanwhile whisky exjxirts 
continue to grow fast, and no price rises 
are in sight Overseas sales for the first 
SIX months of the year are running 12 
]>er cent up on the record levels in 1968 
•incl there is no indication yet that sales 
111 tfie United States, by far the largest 
iiiai'ket, are alxiut to reach saturation 
jxiint 

The most marked change m the pat¬ 
tern of British drinking habits has been 
the drop in wine sales, now running 15 
pei cent beloyy then 1968 peak The 
wine iinixirters inevitahlv complain that 


the tax of 5s 4d a bottle is strangling 
the market But the rough quality of 
many branded table wines mu'St share 
.sortie of the blame. 

The shift away from wines and spirits 
has been reflected in sales of beer, which 
this veai look like heading for a 50-year 
record. Strangely, this does not mean 
gcHjd news foi the brewers, who fre- 
cjueritly make bettei prohts on the sales 
of strong drinks than on their own 
bitter beer 

Auc/ions 

Dearer hammering 

Anothei season over, the shutters have 
come down on the salesrcxiius and the 
annual sums have been done In London 
Sotheljy's turnover in ujbq-yo, including 
special European sales (this time m Scot¬ 
land, Deauville, Florence and Zurich), 
was £25 jt) million, oriK just topping 
ic)()8-b9’s E25 08 iiiillioii Ncrthing to 
boast aixiut there. But when the sales 
of Its wtioHv owned Parke-Bernet gal¬ 
leries m New York and those held in 
lokyc), Toioiito, San Francisco, Denvei 
(Colorado) and Newjxirt (Rhode Island) 
are included, Sotheby’s woildwide total 
was Jl 45 21 rmllioii, 12 per cent more 
than iqbd-bq’s £40 35 imllioti Even so, 
on a smaller scale, Christie's did rela¬ 
tively bettei its turnovei lose liy 31 [ler 
cent to .£ic)()c) million, this including 26 
•sales abroad Both aucifioneeis knocked 
up about -ttx),!)!!!) on average at any one 
sale All these hgures, however, cheat a 
little thev are of gross turnover, includ¬ 
ing any buv-ms the auctioneers may do, 
w'hich IS a monstious wav of presenting 
them 

Only silvei sales suffered a serious 
reversal last year as prices came back 
from their heavily inflated level 
Although SotheJiy’s in London, recorded 
£246,000 in a single sale last month of 
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the first part of the Plohn collection 
(brought over from New York because 
London is considered the better market 
for silver), it» total silver sales at £1.39 
million were £ i million less tban in 
1968-69 Only in jewellery, 'incidentally, 
do Sotheby's sell more in New York than 
in London. 

You name it, they .sell it. Railwayana, 
wine, racehorses, circus books, dolls, 
swords, dresses, wallpaper, steam 
wagons. It all goes under the hammer 
Now the leading London auctioneers 
want It both ways a bigger whack of a 
bigger, inflated price. Or maybe they 
want, like stockbrokers, to discourage 
the little man from bringing in Ins bric- 
a-brac When the new season opens in 
October, both Sotheby’s and Christie’s 
will have revised their charges l''or 
pictures and drawings the commission 
will varv from 15 per cent on lots uji to 
£500, lai per cent on those between 
£500 and £10,000, and to per cent (the 
jirevious flat rate with the exception of 
the 12^ per cent charged bv Sotheby’s 
on lots under £100) on those over 
£10,000 One of I.,ondon’s smaller 
auctioneers, Phillips, Son and Neale, 
■which increased its turnover by 
£100,000 to £389 million last season, 
has proudly announced unchanged 
(omiiiissions (liut then it is already 
I'hargiiig 12^ per cent) Obviously it, and 
others like it, htsfie to pick up more of 
the pop end of the business 

Steelworks contract _ 

Unease unallayed 


justice has not been seen to be done in 
the award of the £30 million contract 
for the first stage of the British Steel 
Corporation’s new steelworks at Scun¬ 
thorpe As expected, the- contract has 
gone to Sii Robert McAlpine even 
though one of the other firms selected 
and invited to tender for the contract, 
Mitchell Construction, submitted a 
iiiatenalK lower tender 

If only because the construction indus¬ 
try and the trade press have been buzz¬ 
ing with rumours of mjust’ce or worse 
in the award of this contiact, the BSC 
needs to make more effort to explain 
precisely why it apparently finds it worth 
while to pav oyer the odds to get the 
contractor of its choice, haying pie- 
viously invited only five or six chosen 
firms to tender 

The announcement was originally to 
have been made considerably earlier 
than this And now Pailianient is con¬ 
veniently' m recess Nevertheless when 
It returns members ought to press the 
iieyv Minister of Technology for more 
details And in due couise, one ho|>es, 


the Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries Will shed some more light on 
the decision 

Duning the financial year 1968-69 the 
Bnrtish Steel Corporation approved capi¬ 
tal expenditure o 5 f £2301111111100, the bulk 
of ■whidi wias handled through inviting 
contracts A round figure of £1,000 
million, to be spent at the rate of £130 
million to £170 im'lliori a year, has been 
agreed as the cost of ex'pansion over the 
next six years. And with the currently 
approved Scunthorpe extensions, .plus the 
new port facilities at Iinminghani, costing 
£200 million. It can 'be seen that the 
contract question is not just a stonn in a 
teacuj) or simply a question of losing 
(ontractors crying ovei sprit milk 

Textiles 

Granny's gear 



The long and the short of it 


The textile industry has meduum-sized 
hopes for what the midi-length dresses 
will do for It. Pattern cutters can get 
three mini skirts out of a yard of 
material, but need around 2J yards to 
make three midis But then a midii costs 
proportionately more and so the same 
amount of cloth would very roughly 
satisfy an unchanged clothing budget 
But then what do the 15- to aq-yeai- 
olds, responsible for 47 per cent of the 
£230 million dress market, care about 
an unfiivolous thing like a budget yvhen 
a new fashion is all tlie rage But is it ■* 
1 he fashion houses have gone overlioaid, 
and so have 'the fa.shioii writers—but so 
they did for the mini And it was not foi 
several seasons that dhe mini caught 011 
Most shops aie stcxk'iiig up heavily on the 
micli, but keeping some of the shoit 


lengths too. Midis are, after all, hotter 
And they look like grandmother's geai 
when worn with summei shoes 'riiev 
look far better with boots, and shojrs fear 
that they may not take on until rhe 
spring season 

The producers of man-inade tilires arc 
still scratching their lieads trying to 
guage the effet t of a mass i haiige-down 
of geat Of the 60 mildioii iliesses sold 
last year, about half were made out of 
.synthetic and blended fabrics and 40 
pel cent of them were minis It all the 
minis were replaced by niidis, roughly 
(yerv much so) an extra 12 million squire 
yards of inan-'inade v'lotli would be 
needed for dresses alone. Howeyei, the 
elongation means that retailers can no 
longer avoid purchase tax bv tlamiiiig 
that the garment was childrens weai 
Although, paiadoMcal'ly, one of the best- 
.selling lines 111 giil toddleis clothes are 
full-length variants of biggei girls' hippie 
gear 

For the present it seems that, as fai 
as London goes, the volume, the tians- 
parency, and the length of a woman s 
clothing IS a mattei of puie choice 

Life assurance _ 

Comparisons 

corrected 

In our annual insurance survey (Jul> 18, 
1970, page -xxiii), we gave our periodii 
table of comiiarisons of the proceeds of 
life assurance policies taken out 40, 23 
and 15 years ago, and projections foi 
certain policies taken out now We 
omitted one important life office from 
tiluis table the Sun Alliance and Lc'iidoii, 
whose life fund ccuiipnscs the original 
funds of the London .Assurance, the 
Alliance and the Beacon which have 
now all been merged I'sing a weighted 
average, for a 23->eai endowment policy 
started in 19.33, S.\L would have come 
I 2th out of 4(1 offices had the jiolicy been 
paid on death 111 IC170, and lotli bad it 
been surrendeied 111 1970 For a 2,3-yeai 
endowment policy taken out in 1943 and 
matuiing in 1970 SAL would have coiiie 
8th 

There were also three errors m the 
figures provided by the Ecjuitable For 
a 25-year endowment policv started in 
1953, payiablc in it)7o, on-death total 
bonuses (column 8j should be £8iB, 
and total policy pror eeds uoluimi 10) 
therefore .£2,023 loi ,i new 23-vear 
non-profit policy taken out now maturity 
pioceeds (column 12) would be £1,838 
The incorrect figures in our table were 
Iesjier lively £866, £2,071 and £1,1)76. 
I'his means that top scorer m column 12 
alter all i' not the Flquit.ible, hut the 
.Scottish Provident (£1,905) 
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Investment 


The high wall around the 
top-rated 


It IS now SIX weeks since the mighty 
Federal Reserve System established itself 
in practice as a ^lender of last resort, 
Wall Street gulped with relief, cind 
financial centres around the world began 
to hope they had seen the last of the 
shockAvaves from America. But it is 
increasingly dlear that the Fed’s move 
provides no guarantee that there won’t 
he any more Penn Clentrals There 
prahably will 

It svas the failure of America’s laigest 
railroad to meet its short-term debts 
that prompted the Federal Reserve to 
suspend, frtxni June 24'th, the regulation 
Q ceiling on large rnonev market iliank 
deposits At least that is how the move 
Is generalK seen, although Mi Aithiii 
Burns, the Fed’s chairman, openly said 
in April that he wanted to end the ceil¬ 
ing altogether, after its level had f>een 
raised on January ai.st One fcarfui ghost 
that may now fie laid is that if there 
were to he a run on the commercial 
paper market, American hanks would he 
unahlle to pick up the load other than by 
exerting too much pressuie on the Luio- 
do'llar markel Such a run has alwas-s 
seemed a danger since the commercial 
paper market distended itsetf to twice 
Its size in an interval of only two years, 
bringing fears of major failures Now 
this market has almost stabilised, where¬ 
as the amount of large CDs outstanding 
.Tt the big commercial hanks has s'hot 
up—to $16 bn by mid-July from $l;^ hn 
in June and only $ioj hn in Januaiv 
Having acquired such a large volume of 
new deposits in a very short tune, 
American hanks may have enough 
liquidity even to think about building 
up their investment portfolios again 

‘So the Fed has proiiahly seen to it 
that the wnrot of the American cash 
hunger is over and that there Will not 
be any broadly based hquidity crisis But 
the wall between top-rated money users 
and the rest gets higher even in the face 
of general relaxations in monetary 


policy Fills iis happening not only in 
Aunerica hut, inevitably, throughout the 
industrialised world where money is 
being held tight Tlieic is a huge back¬ 
log of corporate financing and lenders 
are sensible to be cboosy New corporate 
issues m America in July totalled over 
$2 bn and rt marked the fifth .straight 
month of record-breaking volume at 
almost twice .the average level of recent 
years But the door was open only for 
a small proportion of the A-rated 
bomiwers who would have liked to get 
in In London, too, the new issues 
market perked up m July (although this 
year's total so far, at minly £25"^ inn, was 
only half the corresiixmdmg 1969 figure), 
but again onlly 'jieerless com.panie.s are 
sure of success There is a queue i>f non- 
Cerman organisations, including several 
Brttish companies, wis'liing to float D- 
mark tlenominated bonds in the Gcnnan 
capital market, wheie rates arc 'high by 
Cennian i^tandards but relatively lovs’ 
compared' with the Eurobond market, 
hut tins channel is limited at present to 
DM200 mn a month Understandably, 
tlicre was a heavy oversulvscription of 
the resent DMioomn offeiing fioni 
rhiiilop, cariying a loujxui oif and 
priced at a siiiaM discount The Euro¬ 
dollar iliond pinarkot has conne alive again 
in the past month, with a $20 run 
stra'ight loan from Atlas Uoj>co and a 
$20 inn floating rate 'Ixmd from Insilco 
Overseas Uapital Uoiqxira'tion, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Internationa'! Silver The 
interesting feature of the latter offering 
was that It carried a iiiin'imuin interest 
level of 7i".. with no ceiling But here, 
too, cieflentiak have to be iiiipecc alile 
Despite some optimistic noises, and 
the recent .strengths of the Aiinerican and 
London fixed-interest markets, there is 
little ground for believing that interest 
rates, either long-term or short, will ease 
much. The immediate effect of the 
Fed’s move was to reduce American 
short-term mtareist rates and Br.tish 



short-tenii rates have also ca.sed a little 
in line with KuiodoIIai rates 

But as wages explode universally 
and governmeri'ts continue to try to fight 
inflation by monetary controls, the story 
of the shortage of funds is h\ no means 
ovei Liquidity is “ the pienmiin corn- 
iikkIiIv eveiywherc," as Mr Eliot 
Janewav, the Ameruan economic con¬ 
sultant, puts It But for his country 
theie is a special proijlein If the Fed's 
creation of new money much exceeds 
the level required to offset the rundown 
of coiiiiiierr lal paper, Ameiican hanks 
will repay to foreigiieis much of their 
Eunxlolllar borrowings The Kuiopeans 
will put pressure on the Americans to 
prevent this 'both Germany and France 
are piibaililv already piling up dollars to 
an emhanassing extent 

Wall Street 

Second thoughts 

New Vork 

Stock prices on American exchanges 
foil moderately on lacklustre volume 
this week Investors, brokers say, arc 
having second thoughts—about the 
likelihood of a successful outcome of any 
Middle East peace talks, and of a quick 
solution of domestic econmnic problems 
Brokers noted that wt.th the mai- 
ket’s fading optimism over the prospects 
of a Middle East ccase-hre, the stock 
list was vulnerable to profit-taking. 
Meanwclnle the recent news from Wash- 







We have a job 
waiting for 
this young 
marketer. 

Working 
for you. 


He’ll have quite a choice. 

As marketers we come in all 
sizes, shapes and specialties 
Some never call on you 
directly They coordinate our 
transportation and distribution 
system... vital to marketing 
Some do marketing research 
into our customers' needs. And 
some keep you informed through 
marketing communications 
Of course, the marketer whom 
you’re likely to see most often is the 
Esso Chemical sales representative. 

If selling were his only job, it would be 
easy. But he can also help you solve 
your product application problems. 
More efficiently, more economically. 

Naturally, we see to it that he is 
technically oriented concerning the 
products we market. 

Including our solvents, synthetic 
rubbers, plastics, hydrocarbon resins, 
corrosion-resistant coatings,and fibers 
And chemical raw materials for 
adhesives, paints, packaging films, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants. 

Wi 11 he take 

^ your order? Sure. 

CcSSOl But that's the 
last thing he does. 

Instead of the 

CHEMICALS 



From a worldwide family 
of chemical companlea 


W' 











Remember how gracious travel used to be? 

Tun'* wns, a travc-ler wa:. km.? H<' was sc'fVi'..!, rnStai i; a ithis*. ship with winqs Aboard, you'll 

f anipi'rod, anid uvliilqed tin ■ r,l. l-f.ishuiru'd amoiiihos at 600 niph 

Alrmci udtne winus Tht-ii thi• |i t i-.jiqiii.■ hcisun ly Wi.'li Icavi- first class to your itnaquidtion But 

t-lf-oance tiavt. wav trj speed ht re'',! h^^w you'll si-c TriStar from a coacfi oi tourist seat 

5wion there wiU be an airplane that offers the best Tfie airplane'- interior is dividrs.! into a senes of 

of both woilds Tile I.ockheed 1011 TiiStai ptecis<int salons With honest, straKitit-up-and-down walls 




'Yait 'til you fly TriStar. 

i an ('Kjht-loot-hitih cpilinq You ('an qct up and walk inulli-channol music And -supeib, unh(ir'ri(vl m• rvi(.'t=- from 
und and feel peifi^clly at home doit^i it llu TnStar gcilley downblaui. 

Thi- cabin if. ciq’nt scats ancJ two t'TOad aisles wid(.‘ By tfic cnt"! of iK 'Xt yi-ai, the P(')ll.-.-K’oyce powerccJ 

si-atin(i IS twci abreast, the seats tlu-msclvs i(onerously TriStai will he ready foi your fir'l fluiht From then on, it 
l< and deep The sort you'd like to take home f(.'i yourile-n will be your anplani^ Aiuf tfie aitlines that fly it, your 
There will hr movies, wide screen of coursi-, aiicJ airlim-s 

The Lockheed 1011 TrIStar 

AluM'ly t'V Aif •'un.j-1.1 An I ini ii* i I'fit i F I'.tfin m*! IV.'/\ 













ington that wholesale pnces m July rose 
by a rather sharp 0.5% after two 
monthly gains of only 02%, dampened 
hopes that the continuing high rate of 
inflation will soon be brought under 
control. 

Demand for stocks, therefore, has 
noticeably abated, particularly on the 
part of institutional rnve.stors who 
appear to have moved track to the side¬ 
lines Brokers report that many indivi¬ 
duals have also begun to disdain stocks 
again vVhile continuing to exhibit a 
healthy interest in high-yielding bonds. 
At any rate at midweek the D^-Jones 
industrial average closed at 724.81, down 
from 735.56 the week before, but up 
50 points since July ist. 

On Tuesday a spokesman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, which nor¬ 
mally takes a hard line on measures to 
combat inflation, said he was hopeful 
that the Fed's 'highly restrictive mone¬ 
tary measures of the past year had now 
been suffiaently sudoessful •to put a 
real crimp in both wholesale and con¬ 
sumer price increases for the i|iext 18 
months. Although this was bullish new.*, 
for equities, few investors seemed to be 
immediately moved by it 


Thomson Organisation 

I've got The Times 
if you've got the 
money 

The continuing losses of The Times, 
estimated by the editor of the Times 
Business News in an article in June to 
be “not less than £1.5 mn ” this year, 
are no longer to be the concern of 
shareholders m the Thomson Organisa¬ 
tion. The Thomson Organisataon owns 
85% of Times Newspapers and is itself 
78%-owned by Thomson Scottidi Asso¬ 
ciates, a private company controlled by 
Lord Thomson and his family. TSA will 
now .take over all the costs arid revenues 
of The Ttmes, but wliU in future take all 
the dividends from the Thomson Organ¬ 
isation to whiiich It IS entitled. (It 
waived £1.2 mn of its dividends last 
year.) The Thomson Organisatiion will 
continue to publish as the agent of TSA. 

The reason for reheviing the burden 
from the outside shareholders is sample. 
For the past three years the £5 mn 
losses (before tax relief) of The Times 
have been treated as development expen¬ 
diture and written off the reserves of 
Times Newspapers. Thus year, the losses 
would have had to be set off agamst 
the current profits of She rest erf the 
Thomson Organisation, whose distribut¬ 
able profits last year were £2.7 mn. It 
'is not clear whether the losses to date 
‘this year will be transferred to TSA or 
remain in the Thomson Organisation 
accounts. The tax laws do not usually 
allow backdating of agreements, so that 
transfer probably depends on v/hether 
or not TSA would be able to get tax 
rehef on the losses since the beginning 
of the yt*ar. 

As TSA is the holding company. 



Thomson Oiganiisatioia dividends are 
pud over to it gross^ which will meet 
The Times tosses. Aa a private dose 
compiny, profits are of no interest <0 
TSA as they would all varash in surtax. 
It is much better from the point of view 
of aU shareholders to relieve the Thom¬ 
son Organisation of the drag on its 
share price that The Times losses caused. 
However, a full dividend on last year’s 
profit would have been uncovered by 
£741,000. It is for this reason that the 
share pnee did not jump for joy and 
stays around the 15s to 163 mark. 

One of the undertakings given to the 
Board of Trade when The Times was 
bought was that TSA •would provide 
funds in the event of these not being 
available from the Thomson Organisa¬ 
tion or other sources, an undertaking 
valid for 21 years Now is the chance for 
prospective owners of The Times to 
speak up. 


Tokyo market 


Keeping up with 
the locals 


Tokyo 

Summer is by no means over, and that 
could mean plenty of time to rethink 
fundamentals in the Tokyo market before 
foreign activity builds up again. A parti¬ 
cular reason for doing so is that Japan 
IS preparing to loosen up, very gradually, 
on controls which prevent foreigners from 
entering the mutua'l fund business in 
Japan and from becoming brokers on 
the Japanese exchanges. The first, very 
tentative, steps in this direction vwll be 
taken on September ist. 

Also, folreign portfolio investment in 
Japan seems to be at something of a 
watershed. A net $700 mn came into 
the Japanese markets from overseas last 
year, but this flow has been reversed 
since early summer, and last month there 
was again a small net outflow of $30 mn, 
most of It accounted for by Investon 
Overseas Services sales (through the IIT 
fund). Foreigners pretty much made the 
market during ig6g and early ig7Ci, but 
this is not true any more. 

Looking back at the three-year bull 
market, •toere have been roughly three 
phases the first, from la'te ig67, •when 
Japanese buying propelled the maricet 
upward ; the second iduring ig6g-70, in 
which foreign choices tended to lead ; 
and the third, starting this summer, in 
which the Japanese are again pr^o- 
minant, moving into stocks like Atsugi 
Nylon and Suken Steamship •which 
have not appealed •to oveneas investors. 
In 'these circumstances and with die 
.index moving rather hesitantly—^Wednes- 
Continued on page 86 








As you were 


The grim forebodings of three months 
ago were justified in one sense but not 
in another. Investment trust prices 
were poised for their sharpest nosedive 
in the recent history of the industry— 
as registered by the Financial Timer- 
Actuaries index of investment trusts, a 
fall of i6i% from Ihe end of April to 
May a7th. But the rebound was almost 
instantaneous. And from then on, if by 
fits and starts, investment trust prices 
on average edged up to close higher on 
July 31st than they had been on Api^l 
30th, a feat which was not quite 
matched by the general run of equities, 
either British or American (the latter 
as measured by Standard & Poor's 425 
industrials, adjusted for the investment 
dollar pretriium). However there was 
little in it ' indeed the indications of 
relatively better markets in the shares 
of these closed-end funds were not borne 
out by any narrowing of the average 
discount on asset value, which actually 
widened from 15% to 17%. 

That IS on the caliculatiions of brokers 
Myers & Co, on which both the scatter- 


graph and the table are based (the 
comment being ours). The other side 
of the coin is that investment trusts are 
if anything cheaper than ever—which, 
for what it is worth, is what many of 
the managers have begun to say again. 

The one-year rankings by growth in 
assets per share are pxissibly more 
notional than usual in view of the 
bunching, but the spectacular change 
in this table since cnd-Apnl is that the 
top twenty all exhibit a build-up in 
assets where previoudy all were showing 
declines Of course this is indicative of 
nothing but tbe fact that the starting 
point was very different—the end of 
July, 1969, having seen the markets 
near their low for the year. The second 
most startling development is the dis¬ 
appearance from this league of the 
£25 mn Atlantic Assets, which had held 
the top ranking for three consecutive 
quarters. Interestingly this change of 
fortune ( a decline rf between 3% and 
6% over the year, the precise percent¬ 
age depending on what value is placed 
on Its large holding of Save and 


Prospier) owes more to last year’s 
strength than this year’s weakness. In 
faiot the past three months have 
produced no change in this trust’s assets 
per share, thou^ the market has 
dropped the share price by 9% (and 
by 19% over the year). 

The unreliaibility of the one-year 
performances is further illustrated by 
the fact that nine newcomers have 
intruded among the top twenty, starting 
with the sixth and seventh rankings 
(Globe, the £88 mn heavyweight 
managed by Mr S.. J. Pears, and Gart- 
more Investments’ £13 mn English and 
Scottidi) and including the ninth, 
eleventh and twelfth. But against that 
the top spot IS taken by a consistent 
jjerformer in Baring Brothers' Outwic]| 
(assets of £15 mn), which has be^, 
among the first four for four quartets' 
m a row. Throgmorton Trust hue 
apipeared in .second or third .positions for 
two quarters and is still showing the 
value of the defensive deployment of 
its £15 mn holdings, spread over some 
300 stocks. Seven of the best pierformers 
over one year also figure among the 
top twerity over five years 

Atlantic Assets continues to reign 














supreme in the five-year rankings assets of £31 mn one of the bigger trusts has a high American content apart 

whether the Save and Prosper shares as well as the currently most successful from 'its 'I'exan oil and gas interests, and 

are included at £20 apiece (the value of the Schroder Wagg contingent) from appears at third or fourth position for 

placed on them at the time for the sixteenth to seventh, are the more asset growth in both tables. However it 

Ind for Bbor Securities, adopted bv remarkable for the lack of incident in is not the extent of the discounts so 

Myers & Co) or £10, which the trust this period. For a change it has not much as the mood of the contemporary 

itself has chosen to do The difference been a cruel quarter for the heavy markets—the lie'liof that the worst is 

reduces the five-year asset growth from investors in North America, although it over for equities—'tliat is 'making for the 

340% to 260%, which still towers above has produced no reason to suppose that more optimistic noises from this segment 

the 90%-plus of Guine.ss Mahon’s the gradual drift out of dollar stocks has of the investment industry. And 

London Electrical & General, promoted l>een baited, .still less reversed investment trusts are well endowed to 

from third to secorrd place. It has lierome rare indeed to find hedge their liets geographically with 

The jockeyings of the jiast three investment trusts quoted at a preinimii particular reference to dollar stocks, 
months, notably Outwich’s rise from on their asset values, the notable flearmg is the other attribute that no 
nineteenth to eighth, and that <yf highly example lieing John Govett’s London & longer looks such a disaster, which of 

geared Continental & Industrial (with Aberdeen which still commands 9%, course it only is in falling markets. 


1 -Year Growth to July 31,1970 


CQmpsny 

Management 

Growth Premium 
of assets or 

per share discount 
•4 % 

fiorth 

America 

•4 

Gearing 

factor 

Top twenty 

Outwich Investmani Banna Bros 

+ 8 

-19 

14 

16 

Throgvnorton Trust 

Keyeer UIbnann 

+ e 

-16 

0 

-11 

CarLiol Investment 

Cerliol Tyneaide 

+ 6 

-24 

24 

6 

Uandon & Ab«nd««n 

John Govett 

+ 6 

+ 9 

46 

— 4 

Tribune investment 

Bering Bros 

+ 4 

- 8 

35 

- 1 

Globe 'Invesitinfient 

Mr S J Peers 

+ 4 

-21 

22 

0 

Efvgheh & Scottish 
QlilV investment 

Gertmore linvest 

+ 4 

-10 

17 

3 

Touche, Remnant 

+ 4 

-18 

17 

5 

Trust Unifon 

Touche, Remnant 

+ 4 

-28 

20 

5 

Government Stocks 

117 Group 

+ 4 

-24 

8 

- 4 

Aberdeen Trust 

Blender & 

+ 3 

-28 

26 

0 

Srnisti Investment 

Cruick'ahenk 

A H Bowhill 

+ 3 

-10 

38 

0 

fWer P4ete & 

Mr T A 

+ 3 

-as 

2 

- 3 

Generel 

BorileT 'll Southern 

Pulkington 

John Govett 

+ 3 

-11 

38 

0 

Hembroe ‘A 

Hambroe 

+ 3 

-11 

30 

18 

teke View 

John Govett 

+ 3 

-12 

36 

0 

Stenderd Tiruet 

Touche. Remnent 

+ 3 

-27 

22 

2 

East bl idBotiend 

Brander & 

+ 3 

-29 

29 

0 

City of london 

Gruickshenk 

Lord fileckford 

f 2 

-28 

1 

1 

■Brewery 

Premior 'Investment 

117 Group 

+ 2 

-23 

9 

- 1 

Bottom tan 

Glaeocw 

Grahams, Rintoul 

-■ 7 

-22 

25 

1 

Stodi holders 

Union Commerc-tal 

117 Group 

- 8 

-22 

12 

1 

Scottish NetPonel 

Grahams, Rtnloul 

- 8 

-22 

27 

5 

C^aitar Trust & 
Aflortcy 

Klemwort Benson 

- 9 

-20 

36 

0 

Bneieh Aseeta 

Ivory & Sime 

~ 9 

+ 2 

44 

8 

Securities Trust 

Scott •Mondrisff 

- 9 

-27 

24 

20 

or'Sk«tland 

American Tniet 

Shepherd 'A 

-10 

-10 

33 

- 4 

Bfiitiah Amencan 

Weddeiburn 
Klein wort Benson 

-11 

-18 

33 

- 4 

A General 

2nd •Bfitith Aaseta 

^ory A Gnine 

-12 

0 

69 

2 • 

clecfertc &‘Generel 

Henderson Admin 

-13 

+ 2 

35 

26 


5-Year Growth to July 31,1970 


Company Management 

Growth 
of assets 
per share 
% 

Premium 

or 

discount 

"4 

North 

Americs 

•4 

Geenng 

factor 

Top twenty 

Atlan-tic Asaete 

Ivory A Sime 

+ 340 

-13 

69 

16 

London Clectricei 

Guinesa iMahon 

+ 96 

- e 

32 

0 

London A Aberdeen 

John Govett 

+ 87 

4 9 

46 

- 4 

Trbuine Investment 

Bering Bros 

+ 77 

- 6 

36 

- 1 

Hambros 'A' 

Hambros 

+ 73 

-11 

30 

18 

Caledonian fTru at 

Murray 

Johnston# 

+ 86 

- 4 

36 

11 

Continental & 

Schroder Wage 

4- 66 

10 

36 

26 

Induetriel 

Outwich Invesumant 

Baring Bros 

h 06 

-19 

14 

16 

Lake View 

John Govett 

4 62 

-12 

36 

0 

Clydesdale 

Investment 

MuTrey 

Johnstone 

h CZ 

- 6 

34 

7 

Antfliah A ’Scottish 
Sphere Inveauneni 

Gertmore knveal 

+ 61 

-10 

17 

3 

Touche, Remnent 

+ 60 

-26 

20 

7 

British Asseits 

Ivory A Smte 

+ 80 

+ 2 

44 

8 

Border A Southern 

John Govett 

+ 60 

-11 

38 

0 

2nd Greet Northern 

Murray 

Johnstone 

+ 69 

- 3 

4.1 

8 

cyjRP Inveetmertt 

Touche, Remnent 

+ 69 

-18 

17 

6 

Cable A Wtrelass 

M'f S J Pears 

+ 69 

-19 

21 

- 1 

2nd Consoiideted 

117 Group 

+ 69 

-28 

10 

- 2 

Scottish WMTOrn 

Murrey 

Jt^natone 

+ 68 

- 1 

29 

3 

Electric A General 

Henderson Admin 

+ 67 

+ 2 

36 

28 

Bottom ten 

Scottish Northern 

Peull A 
Wlll'iemsona 

+ 28 

-15 

46 

2 

Merchants Trust 

Klemwon Benson 

+ 26 

-22 

30 

- 6 

Aberdeen Trust 

Brander A 
Cruickshank 

+27 

-28 

26 

0 

British JVnericen 

Kleinwort Benson 

+ 27 

-18 

33 

- 4 

A Gerteral 

Charter Trust A 
Agency 

Great Nordiern 

Kleinwort Benson 

+26 

-20 

36 

0 

Turner Hutton A 
law eon 

+ 26 

-22 

11 

2 

let Scottiiah 

Balsize House 

+ 17 

-20 

42 

10 

American 

Throgmorton Trust 

Keyeer Ullmon 

+ 16 

-15 

0 

-11 

Northern American 

Beisize House 

+16 

-19 

46 

9 

Sdeuvitiea Trust of 

S(^tt<A4ontcHeff 

+ 11 

-27 

24 

20 

Scotia nd 
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Continued from page 83 
day's close was 161.03, just slightly down 
on a week 'before—there must be a 
premium, in fort-ign eyes, on the deft 
local touch. Th'is means that the adv.xe 
of the big four security companies— 
Nomura, Nikko, Daiwa and Yamaiclii— 
may be especially important, not least 
because they tend to make up about 
70% of the market either diirectl\ 01 via 
smaller securities hniis wh'idi lie within 
their orbit 

One foreign strategv has been to buy 
first class analysts from the big four, and 
set them up in offites un Tokyo or at 
home (the path chasen by Rothschilds, 
the Union Bank of Sw'itaerland and 
Vickcis da Costa). Another is to spt up a 
small office in Tokyo, a.s Aithui Lippei 
of .\ew York is planning to do. 

John Brown 

We do not make 
ships 


John Brown hived its shipyards off to 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilder.s at the begin- 
nrng of ig68 It is no longer a ship¬ 
builder It does, however, make marine 
gas turbines (and iridustiial ones) for 
the QE V, for example, and they rumble 
and vibrate This has apparently scared 
shareholders into thinking that John 
Brown is likely to be on the skidway 
There seems little other rational exjrlana- 
tion for the low rating of the corriparis, 
a p/e of 10.1 compared with 14J for 
the engineering sector and ibj for 
machine tools Hovering around the jSs 
mark, the shares are almost back to 
where they were when John Brown was 
in shipbuilding 

The largest slice (£38^ nm) of the 
£91 nin turnovei is in machine tools 
And the profit earned on the sales was a 
sturdy £2 q run .Against the background 
of Alfred Herbert’s profits of almost zero 
last year on a bigger turnover fthere has 
been a recovery since, admittedly), the 
performance is creditable 


Results of the week 


The rest of the group is harder to 
evaluate. Profits are taken at the end 
of contracts, and bear little relation to 
turnover Chemical engineering and 
pipelines are facing a prolonged period 
during which orders can be exprected to 
be strong, but pressure on margins fierce. 
The general engineering turnover of 
£ao mn produced profits of £847,000. 
Shareholders need not fear that the 
profits will be eaten up by mending the 
QE a turbines : the troullsle is not serious 
this time 

The company should have been 
awarded points in the market for actu¬ 
ally meeting and beating, by £200,000, 
the forecast of £5 nm made at the time 
of the £5.7 mn rights issues last Novem- 
bei The equity increase means that the 
earnings per share are up from 3s lod 
to only 4s 2d on average capital. 

Westm^wus^Electric^^^^^^^^^ 

Live wire 

New York 

Westinghouse Electric, second .largeist 
.American producer of electiical equip¬ 
ment (after General Electi'ic), hacl no 
reason to feel any inferiority after 
reporting its results for the first six 
months of 1970. It posted record sales 
and earnings for both the second quarter 
and the half year, keeping it on taiget 
for earnings for the year of $4 a share, 
a rise of b% 

Westinghouse’s major profit so far tins 
year has been on its manufacture of 
Ixitli nuclear and conven<tionail electric 
utility equipment. Owing to earlier mis¬ 
calculations, electric power capacity 10 
America is running behind requirements 
and IS not likely to catch up for several 
years The consequences are inadequate 
electric generating reserves, the threat of 
htownouts and blackouts and, most 
important for We.stinghouse, a full order 
hook The electric utility business con- 
st’tutes afiout 30% of Westmghouse’s 
sales Another equally large contributor 
to group sales and earnings is the indus¬ 
trial electrical division which produces 


sudi equipment as elevaitiors and escala¬ 
tors and a variety of construction-related 
products, including heating, cooling and 
lighting gear. 

But pnbaps the greatest opportunity 
for increasing overaill earnings lies in its 
household goods group. As an important 
producer of major (and minor) appK- 
ances—18% of sales—Westinghouse 
stands to benefit substantia'l'ly from an 
increase in consumer spending, margins 
having been severelly squeezed. 

Two other aspects of the company’s 
business present mixed prospects One is 
defence activities (14% of sales), which 
are expected to remain sluggish The 
other is its broadcasting, learning and 
leisure-time business, which by contrast 
constitutes a bright spot in the company's 
future Westinghouse owns seven radio 
stations and five T\' outlets. All tliese 
activities represent only 53(1 of sales but 
are highly' profitable. Looking ahead to 
1971 .some analysts believe Westinghouse 
IS capable of boosting its earnings to 
as much as $ 4 . 75-$3 

Premium grade 

Shell has lieen relativ'Cly favoured 
among oils for .several weeks, even 
though the first quarter results in May- 
had been a decline <in net income of 
4 9% compared with a year earlier. 
Indeed from end-May until the coming 
of the second quarter figures on Thur.s- 
day there was an overall use of 10','..- 
plus, to 6qs Even so the market was not 
prepared for the turn-round, net income 
after all depreciation rising 2 3% to 
£9i.3niTi compared with the second 
quarter of iqfiq to give £1841110 (and a 
decline of just i 4%) for the half year. 
Thus while oils in general remain 
sensitive to economic news and Shell 
among others is still hit by depressed 
petrol prices in the United States, the 
share price jumped 2s qd on the half¬ 
time situation, to within 10% of the 
year’s high of 79s. 



Turnover 

change 
mn % 

Pretax profits 
change 
mn % 

Eamingsi 

change 

% 

Price 
on Wed. 

6 mths 
change* 

7. 

P/E 

ratio 

Chairman's 

peyt 

■000 

Chairman 

Better than expected 
John Brown 

St Martin's Prop 

£91 

n/a 

-i-18 

n/a 

£6 

£2 

-1- 16 

-t- 24 

£0 22 
£0.06 

+ 9 
+ 22 

£1 90 
£1 90 

-23 

-12 

10 

30 

C11 

£3 

Lord Aberconway 
J E Lloyd 

Much ea expected 
Central & District 

n/a 

® n/a 

£2 

+ 8 

£0.06 

-k 3 

£1.69 

- 8 

26 

£4 

A. L Ball 

1 C Gas 

n/a 

n/a 

£4 

-1- 8 

£014 

-t- 11 

£237i 

- 1 

20 

£18 

Lord Tsngley 

Q. Hazell 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

-1- 42 

£0 02 

+ 22 

£0 36 

- 5 

16 

£17 

E Q Hazell 

Diaappointing 

Alliance Aiders 

n/a 

n/a 

^E1 

- B 


- 3 

£015 

-17 


£6 

J.H. Black 


* share price t previous year nfa not available 


S par share 







onto 

new success 


Plaslloa 

SynIHetIc rMbb^r 
D«»la»r0«nl raw matarlala 
SyntHatle libras 
Plaint raw matarlala 
Cbamleala 


hill 



1069 



D4370 

M«fl 


D4370 

Mart 


0 4370 
Mari 


0 4370 
Mari 


0 5090 
Leverkusen 
O 4370 Mari 


0 4660 

Gelsenkirchen 

Buer 

0 4370 Marl 


Represented by: 
bala (U. K.) Ltd. 

Eastbury House 
30-34 Albert Embankment 
London S.E.1 


HOIs Oreup 



1969 

1968 

Increase 

since 

1968 

Group turnover Oross 

net 

million DM 
million DM 


1 446 

1 350 

1 250 

1 173 

15 3 % 

15 1 

Investments 

million DM 


188 

114 



ChMiilMlM Wwk* HOIs AQ 

Turnover gross 

net 

million DM 
million DM 


1 263 

1 196 

1 113 

1 043 

14 9 % 

14 8 V* 

Export share 

*f9 


36 0 

37.2 


Dividend 



17 0 

15 0 


Authorised capital 

million DM 


260 

260 


Wages, salaries, social contributions 

million DM 


26S 

229 


Depreciation on plant 

million DM 


91 

99 


Tax returns including equalisation 
of war burden capital levy 

million DM 


117 

63 


Employees 

Own labour force * 

numbsr 


14,693 

14.259 

30 6 1970 

14,901 

Workers of associate companies 

number 


2 387 

1 999 

3 677 


Balane* on Docambor Slat 1089 (summary) 

ASSETS 

million DM 


LIABILITIES 


million DM 

Plant and financial investments 

673,9 


Authorised capital 

260 0 

Stocks 

1041 


Reserves 


2309 

Accounts receivable 

233 7 


Value adjustments 

21 6 

Liquid funds including securities 

169 g 


Provisions 


164 6 




Accounts payable and 
adjustments of accounts 

4403 




Profit balance » 

dividand 

442 








1 iei 6 




1 181 8 

«lan 1 - June 30, 1970 Hills Group net turnover million DM 
Chemtsdie Werke Hula AQ net turnover million DM 

718 

627 

(+6,6%) 

(+7,2%). capital Investments million DM88 

The sales development of the partner companies Bunawerke HOIs GmbH, 

Feserwerke HOIs QmbH, Marl, and Stereokautschuk-Werke GmbH & Co KG, 
tevarkusen/Marl. was also pleasing 






cOMimiTr sTATSmtwrs^ 


O finsider 


societd finanziaria siderurgica per azioni—rome 
fully paid up capital lit. 195,000,000,000 
ordinary general meeting of shareholders 


The Ordinal General Meeting of Shareholders of SocietA 
Finantiaria Sidemglea FInalder per AzIonI, was held at the 
IRI Auditorium on Thursday. July 16, under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Cev. del Lev 'Prof &nasto Menuehi to approve the 
Balance Sheet for the fmanoiat year e nded April 30, 1970 
The Board's Report pointed out that 1969 'was an excep¬ 
tional year throughout the world for the iron end steel 
industry, which achieved considerable fncreesea In produc¬ 
tion and benefited from a net iimproventent in prices. The 
Italian iron and steel industry followed The international 
trend during the first part of the year only, aifter which 
union agitations lad to a fluctuation in production 
Internal demand for steel products 'increased, which led 
to a oonsiderable rrse rn imports due to the dearth of 
national production 

Steel production by the 'Finsider Group vvas about 600,000 
tons less than that of the previous year, as a result of the 
loss of 7m iwcrlcmg hours The Group produced 7,204,000 
tons of pig-rron, 9,'443.000 tons of steel and 7,325,000 tons 
of hot r^led sections, aquef respectively to, 9S 6 per cent, 
S7.S per cent, and S9 per cent of the natronat total 
Total Group conaigninents of rolled sections equalled 
9.369,000 tons, an increase 'Of 3.1 per cent., thanks to the 
withdrawal of stocks from warehouses and to the lamination 
of imported serm-prod'ucts 

Turnover m the iron and steel sector rose from Lit 
822,OODm to Lit 968.000m., benefiting from a revival of 
prices and from the improved quality of despatches Con- 
solidatecl turnover, ind udi ng the non-ferrous sectors, 
amounted to Lit 1X)12,000m, (of vVhiich Lit 166.000m 
were 'for export) an incraasa of appmoxrmstely 17 per cent 
over The previous yeer 

The economic results, which could well have been 
exceptional, were satisfactory m reflation to the good 
progrees of prices , but one should not underestimate the 
contribution due to improvements during the first 8 months 
of The financial year, whuoh ptaced the Group's iron and 
steel activities amongst the moist advanced in the world 
Normal working con ditions were 'not resumed during the 
first months of 1970, due to uifron agitations and a senes 
of freeh mtenruptions m work, 'm spite of substantial salary 
increases 

The 'Finsider Group drew up a new programme of plant 
expansion in order to face the expected developmant in the 
national oonsumption of steel This programme, which was 
presented to the Government authonties, snticupatsd the 
extension of the Taranto Centre to a capacity of more than 
10m tons of steal per annum, end the achievement of a 
1m tons capedity plant for cold rolled sections m the 
Mszzogiorno 'SS the fret phaee 'of a Sth integral iron and 
steel centre This wiH be brought into service towards the 
end of the 1970's to 'meet the entlicipatad eiqpansion in 
demand for flat laminates 

The Balance Sheet closed with a profit of Lit 18,500m, 
agarnet 'Lit 16,400m of the preWous year 
Shareholders' questions altter the Report were exhaustively 
replied to by tM Cheirman, Prof 'ManueHi and the Managing 
Director and 'General Manager Oott Cepanna The Meeting 
then approved the Balance Sheet, and the aHoosnon of a 
dividertd lof Lit 46 per share, against Lit 40 of the prevt'ous 
year 


Agricultural Bank 
of the 


Turkish Republic 

Founded 1863 

Since. lU reorganisation under government auspices in 1888 the 
Agricultural Bank of the Turkish Republic has been the sole 
establishment for the issue of agricultural loans m a lountry whose 
economy is bsued on farming and farm experts As such it plays an 
important part in the national economy, both as a spc< lalised credit 
bank and as a deposit bank with 765 branches covering the whole 
country Through this network, extending to the remotest regions, 
the Bank ensures that a rural capital which would otherwise have 
been Vyms idle is drawn into the national economy, while providing 
full banlung facilities in areas which have hitherto been entirely 
deprived of such services. 

In Turkey, where the farming communities still lack essential 
ma^inery and equipment, agriculture has a greater need of 
investiyient,dian any other branch of industry To this effect a special 
WorkSv and Investment Programme provides both long-term credits 
and dioruterm credits to finance the sale and distribution of 
agncultural produce 

The Bank of Agnculture also continues to encourage the 
co-operative movement Thanks to its efforts there were i.ooo 
Turkish agricultural co-operatives in March, 1970 

The wise distribution of agricultural credit is always hazardous 
owing to the various imponderables climatic conditioni^ varying 
size and quality of harvests, the impossibilitv of forecasting prices 
A sound credit policy alone cannot solve these problems. A'national 
policy of land reclamation, land utilisation and land redistribution, 
and above all a price policy taking into account the costs of 

production and ensuring the farmer a fair rectum, are all vital factors 
for the harmonious development of agriculture alongside the other 
bnunches of national economy 

At the end of the hnanoial year 1969 the Bank's assents amounted 
to £T 16,764,240,04401, an increase of 116 per cent over the 
preceding year CX these total assets 9 3 per cent or 

1,559,171,16646 represent the Bank's own capital and 90,7 per 
cent or iCT 15,205,068,877 55 outside capital 

At the beginning of the Rnanoial year 1969 £T 12,074,992,000 was 
set aside for the Works and Investment Programme By the end of 
the year this had been realised by 99 2 per cent to 

£T 11,974,363,000 

Agriculttura! loans granted directly by the Bank to producers 
amounted in 1969 to £T 12 , 785 , 031,000 — an increase of 

7»957»<84»ooo over 1968 

The Agncultural Credit Co-operatives, whose numbers and 
aotivitnes are steadily inc rcasing, are proving of great service to the 
country's economv 

The provisional Rgures issued in advanc e of the publsc^atlon of the 
1969 Report give the following comparison wtth the remits of the 
preceding year 


Balance sheets 1968/1969 (m million Turkish £) 








AaMte, Slat Dfieemlier 

IMS 

1969 

.Slat naflMnber 

1668 

1060 

Oaipltal not pald'>up 

4B8.4 

4T1 9 

Capital 

IBOO.O 

1800 0 

Oaati in hand. 



RttHerve^ 

269 6 

2T1 4 

OantnU Bank 

7T2 9 

S4l 2 

Pravlalona 

6 0 

60 

Statutery Proviaiona 

1349 4 

1412 4 

Loans, Bondfi 

76.2 

62 0 

Panloi 

76 4 

67 9 

CradlUirB 

3437 3 

4342 3 

BiHa 

062 R 

922 0 

Deposlta and 



Baourtttea 

407 4 

399 0 

Current Acxounta 

7900 7 

8736 4 

sundry DdMoni 



Payment Orders 

131 2 

133 0 

and turngm 

1690 9 

1808 1 

Sundry LiablUtlea 

1910 5 

2141.9 

A.ffTlcultunil Credlta 

7302 S 

mei 4 

Hroflta 

03 6 

42 3 

Ha rUoiipa tiona 

236 0 

297 4 




Plmd Aaaata 






(bank pramlarA. 






fttifiiUire, 






equipment) 

301 4 

343 3 




Bundry Aaeeta 

IMl 1 

2291 6 




TOTAL 

14009 1 

17236 2 

TOTAL 

14009 1 

17236 2 

Buapanae Aeoounta 

1*4323 9 

IBOBO.I 

Buapanea Aceounte 

14833.9 

189801 


99333 0 

36216 3 


36333 0 86216 3 



fti) 

BANCX) BINTC) SOITO MAYOR 

LISBOA PORTO LOURENCO MARQUES LUANDA 

PORTUGAL 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST DECEMBER 
IN ESCUDOS 


AMETS 

19«t 

198B 

UABIUTIES 

1889 

1988 

Cash and Ous from Banks 

4751548 196893 

4 061 769378883 

Oapoalts 

18 062 879788882 

14 638219093898 

Corraapondsnta Abroad 

573 405 324883 

930733419816 

Sundry Craditora 

603 686 987860 

403 987377889 

Bills Dlaeountsd 

11 211 275 517836 

8810 969 392834 

Capilal 

600000 000800 

500000000800 

SscUntiss 

352 046137818 

336 338 788838 

Rsssrvs Funds 

343 000 000800 

244 000 000600 

Loans 

2 068689 B90880 

1799 072 391863 

Nat Profita 

70288 992841 

88 287086836 

Bank Prsmiass and Equipmsnt 

199476 024820 

168888 611896 

Other Uabllltlas 

3 941 351 914832 

4 483 220018166 

Othar Aaasla 

3834 461 889855 

4 443 281683821 

Contra Accounts 

2049824Z218841 

16778 864026818 

Contra Accounts 

20 498 242 216841 

16779 884026816 





43 919147 496828 

37118677670883 


43 919 147 496826 

37 118 677 670883 



Mr Chobei Ttkeda VI, Prudent. 
Takedt Chemical Induatriea, Ltd 


Tokeda Chemical 
industries. Lid. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR ENDED Slat MARCH 1970 


Yen 

Millions 

Land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment, less depreciation 32,271 

Investments and advances 22,894 

Current assets 114,133 

Less current liabilities 63,166 50,967 

Other assets 7,160 

113,292 

Less employee severance 

and death benefits 13,936 

Long-term debt 10,949 24,885 

88.407 


Issued capital of 343,482,722 shares 
Capital and revenue reserves 

Yen 

Millions 

17,275 

71,132 

88,407 

Net sales 

159,045 

Operating profit 

27,897 

Interest, dividends and other income 

less interest and other expenses 

2,611 


30,508 

Provision for income taxes 

14,024 

Net earnings 

16,484 


Semi aonMil cash dIrldcMds: 6 months to 30 th September. 1969 , V 4 . 2 S per share — ¥ 1,382 million; 6 months to 
31 st March, 1970 . ¥ 4.25 per share — ¥ 1,398 million. This last dividend is not reflected in the above figures. 
Copies of the Annual Report are available from Morgan Gmremty Ttusl Convany of New York, 

33 Lombarti Street, London, E.CJ. 


BERTRAM GRIFFITHS 
LIMITED 

(Wholesale Chemists 
and Druggists) 

The 90 th annual general meet¬ 
ing was held on August jth in 
Cardiff, Mr Bertram L. Griffiths 
(Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presiding The follow- 
ing IS an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement 

I have much pleasure in pre¬ 
senting the results of the past 
year's trading, winch, yet again, 
have exceeded any previous 
figures in the history of the 
Company, both in respect of the 
volume of sales — £3,590,394 
compared with £ 3 , 337,235 for 
the previous year, and the ’Trad¬ 
ing Profits of £139,337 com¬ 
pared w 7 th £114,330 This has 
been achieved despite increasing 
costs particularly Wages, S.E.T. 
and T ransporL 

The Trading Profits after pro¬ 
viding Corporation Tax at 45 
per cent were £68,337 compart 
wvth £61,730 after 'Tax in ig6g 
The total fhstnfautlion of 38I per 
cent IS an increase of 11 per cent 

I am also pleased to reimrt 
that the Restrictive Practices 
Court has ruled that resale price 
maintenance on ethical and pro¬ 
prietary medicines should be 
allowed to continue. 

The current financial year has 
opened with an increase in sales, 
and I am hopeful that the 
upward trend in earnings will 
continue 





STET 

SOCiETA FINANZIARIA TELEFONICA p.a. 
Registered Offices Turin ; Headquarters Rome 
Capital: Lit. 225,000m. 


The Ordinary General Meeting 
of STET—Society Finanziaria 
Telefonica p.a —was (held in 
Turin on July B, 1970 under 
the Chaimianship of Dott 
Amaldo Gi'anniift 

Report by the Board 

The financial holding Com¬ 
pany STET took on a new 
importance with the acquisi¬ 
tion df the electronic sector of 
IsQtuto per la Ricostruzione 
Industnale, in accordance with 
their restniotunsatton plan 
This measure was in alignment 
with Government plans, and 
would bring the Company on 
a level with major European 
and international complcKes 
The Company aimed at the 
unified management of a 
further two Companies opera¬ 
ting in the IRI electronic sector, 
Selema and Elettronica San 
Gioigio-Elsag, to co-ordinate 
productivity and sales policies, 
and <to achieve an organic pro¬ 
gramme of restructurisation and 
developtnent in the electronics 
field 

Selenia is highly qualified in 
the field of radar techniques, 
telecommunications, arms sys¬ 
tems, numerical techniques and 
compirters for industrial auto¬ 
mation Elsag specialises in the 
field of autonnation for both 
military and civil application 

Group Addevonents 

The principal achievements 
of SIP dunng the financial year 
were as follows : 6,000,000 tele¬ 
phone subscribers, 8,500,000 
telephones in service, more than 


1 ,ouom trunk units, a rise in 
national density to 16 tele¬ 
phones per 100 'inhabitants, and 
the extension throughout the 
whole of Italy of STD by the 
end of 1970 As regards 
ITALCA'BLE, rhe underwater 
cable system TAT5/MAT1 was 
brought into service, linking 
Italy, Spann, Portugal, USA , 
Telcspazio’s linking via satellite 
activities showed further pro¬ 
gress following the launching of 
new Intelsat III satellites 
Extensive research activity in 
the field of telecommunications 
was carried out by Gselt, Ates 
Componenti Elettronici and 
SociCtk Italiana Telrcommuni- 
cazioni Siemens. STS recently 
obtained rhe order for the 
construction of fhc first 
Scandinaviaii earth satellite 
communications station 

In 1969 the STET group in¬ 
vested a total of Lat 215,000m., 
of which Lit. 65,000m were «n 
Southern Italy, and showed a 
turnover fugher than Lit 
560,000m For The five-year 
period 1970-74 investments are 
estimated at Lit. 1450,000m 
(Lst. 44o,oocim in the South). 
The Shareholders’ Meeting 
approved the balance riieet at 
3>/3/7<> and the allocation 
of profits which allowed the 
distribution of a dividend of 
Lit. 155 per Share. 

Ihe Board of Directors 
re-affirmed Dott. Amaldo 
Gianmni as Chairman and Prof 
Aw. Eugenio Mmoli and I’On. 
Aw. Arrigo Paganelli as Vice- 
chairmen Don Carlo Cenitti 
was Managing Director and 
General Manager. 

,» 


L. HAMMOND & CO. 

(LLOYD'S AND MNfRAL INBUNANCI BROKIRS) 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 


thi SSlh Annual Ganara! Maating of L Hammond A Co. (HoUInga) Umdad 
waa haUonttatJuly, In London, Mr. Gordon BIgga, tha Chairman, praalding 

Tha fiHloiulng la an aatraet fimn hla circulatad alalamant 

I am vary pisated that your Diraotara hava baan abla to raeommand an 
incraaiad dividand for tha yaar undar rasiaw. Thia It dua partly to the 
tubatantlal Ineraata In proflta and partly to tha ralaxatlon el Sovarnmant 
control on dividanda. Tha Dlraetora alae propoaa a 1 lord Scrip latua. 

The steady growth in your Company's profitability has bean maintained, 
tha pre-tax profits being up by over 10 per cent So far at future proepacts 
are concerned, your Directors are confidently optimistic 

Last year we still had to suffer the most unfair Impact of Salsctive 
Employment Tax (£45,802 against £35,473) However, we have tome hope 
that the new Governmani will relieve ua of this particular probism 

With the more favourable underwriting outlook, It is your Dlraetora' 
intention to activate still further the operations of the Universal Insurance 
Company Limited 


SUM* 


lULTS 


Year ended 

Group Profit 


Group Profit 

Ordinary* 

31st March 

before text 

Text 

after tax 

Dividend 


£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

1966 

511.714 

222,996 

268,716 


1967 

546.006 

174.646 

371,158 

18 

1968 

656.075 

236,466 

419.809 


1969 

739,625 

273,171 

466,454 

m 

1970 

•17.4M 

316.531 

4M.925 

25 


*Ad|uated to give affect to Scrip Issue 

tDIvIdenda from the U.K. Aaeoclated Company have bean groetad 
to reflect the underlying tax 


I lie 

I (oiioin 1st 


Subscription 


prices 

These subscription prices are for one year's subscription 
(52 issues) 

By surface mail throughout the world £10 ($24.00) 

*Air speeded—-Europe £12 ($28.80) 

Air speeded—the world 

excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' retes 

By surface mail throughout the world £7 ($16.80) 

Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21.60) 

Air speeded—the world 

excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 

The Economist quarterly index (four issues p.a.) 

By surfece mail throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 

*Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail 
services varies in different situations, we will use the best 
available service compatible with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Tmlmphona: 01 -930 5155 
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'HE ECONOMIST AUOOst V, 1970 


*The medium and 
long-term prospects 
give considerable 
confidence.” 

Extracts from the Annua/ Review 1969/70 by tvtrW A Hertop, Chairman 



ATTOCK 
OIL COMPANY 

JROUP PRODUCTION AT AN 
INCREASED LEVEL 

’he Seth annual general meet- 
ng of The Attock Oil Company 
.imitad was held on July 31 
n London, Mr ,C H Elliott 
he Chairman, presiding. The 
oliowmig ra an extract from 
iia dirculeted stateim 0 nt. 

The available 'profit for the 
'ear after adjusting lor over- 
pill and taxation is lower than 
hat for the previous year by 
60,724 The higher profit for 
he first half year has been 
iffsat by the impact of tex- 
tion on indigenous crude oil 
-nd other mcreesed costs 

Group production of crude 
>ll from all Fidfds'm 1969 'was 
,879,440 barrels, compared 
vith 2,721,920 barrels in 1988 

The declining tendency of 
•roduction from the older 
'lelds at Dhulian and 'Balkassar 
as continued and the rate of 
eofme is increasing. Joya 
lair production has been 
taintained The declirre m the 
■roup's overall production is 
etng made good to the exttent 
ossifole by increasing offtake 
-om Meyai Well No 1 but 
here will be some shortfall 
■ntil the hoped for production 

9 available from Meyai Well 

10 2 

Refinery throughput for the 
eer was 3.444,660 barrels 
gairtst 3,246.838 barrels last 
ear 

The Directors have reoom- 
tended the jMymen't of a final 
ividend of 2s lid per £1 unit 
f stock, the same as last year 
Vhen It comes to the pros¬ 
ects for the current year the 
ssults of Meyai Well No 2 
nd the way production from 
he older Fields holds up must 
lave a considerable bearing 

When declErstion of com- 
lercial production at Meyai is 
greed by Government arid the 
ost incurred on the test wells 
s repekf by Pskiacsn Oilfields 
3 the Parent Company it is 
xp.ected that the net profit 
aisirtg after rax wiH require 
3 be re-invested in Pakistan 
lilfields by way of subscnp- 
lon for shares to meet the 
apital expenditure required for 
evelopment The benefit of 
hia should be seen in future 
ears in increased dividends 
rom the Subsidiary 


Sales 

Exports 

Trading profit 

Profit before tax 

Profit available to shareholders 

Dividend 


1969* 

1970 

£000 

£000 

34,228 

37,817 

7,849 

9,406 

2,574 

3,155 

2,267 

2,417 

1,389 

1,461 

856 

858 


• rft9 compartit/ve figures for 1969 include the results of the former 
Cambridge companies for 15 months 

"The year has been one of rationalisation and consolidation, 
welding into one group the companies that joined George 
Kent Limited from different backgrounds and with different 
philosophies. 

"This has meant many changes, often complicated and 
costly, but throughout the whole organisation, there is wide 
acceptance of the advantages to be obtained from corporate 
strength. The Group has settled down into a basic organis¬ 
ation of SIX operating divisions, four of which are based in 
the UK. the others in Australia and America, 

"The small increase of profit in the year was disap¬ 
pointing. There was a short-fall against forecast in the 
Electrical Products and Scientific and Medical Divisions, in 
addition, interest charges payable by the Group were con¬ 
siderably greater than anticipated through the employment 
of more working capital resulting from higher costs of wages, 
raw materials and components " 

Prospects 

"The business now covers a wide range of instrumentation 
with customers in many different spheres. This gives the 
Group a strength far greater than that derived from its 
former dependence on a narrow spectrum of industries. 

"The prospiects for industrial instrumentation are good. 
This clearly justifies the strategy of putting together a strong 
and unified complex able to meat the increasing demands of 
design technology. It also has the strength to cope with the 
application of instrumentation that is characteristic of much 
of the business. 

"The current level gf orders is the highest in the Group's 
history. However, in the present climate of uncertainty, with 
continuing inflation in costs of materials, salaries and wages. 
It would be imprudent to make any forecast of our profit for 
the current year. Nevertheless, given time to adjust to more 
settled conditions, the medium and long-term prospects give 
considerable confidence. 

"The management of the Group has been greatly strength¬ 
ened in the last two years and we now have a strong and 
united team and a good product range supported by new 
developments, which are more than maintaining our place 
within our industry. Given reasonable economic conditions 
the successful growth of your Company is assured." 

1966 Kant Maters Limited 

1967 Cambridge Instrument Company Limited 
1966 Cambridge Scientific Inatrumente Limited 

1969 Cambridge Scientific Instrumenta Limited 

1970 Cambridge Scientific instrumenta Limited 


GEORGE 

KENT 

LIMITED 


Copies of the Ft apart end A ccounrs may be obtained hvm the Company Secnefery 
George Kent Urmted. Biacta ftoed. Luton. Bede 


APPOINTMENTS 


London Borough of 
Havering 


T XCH KIO*!. BXBVICX 
DBPARTBAINT 


PLAN14XNO OtVXSlOR 


Pionnins Aaefstont 

(aferiteltm Plan mad PoUoy 
Se^on) 


A p 1/S ci9iaa-ci.6oa 


AppHeaitla muat be tradualee or 
tWYe two yeara* planning expert- 
enoe or be ettgSble for member- 
ehlp of TPX 


Apploallon forma and further 
delmla from the Borough Plan- 
idop Of&eer, Teehmoai Offloea. 
Spnirtv Road. Harold Bill, 
Romfoid Returnable by Aucuat 


The Accountancy 
Tuition Centre 


Boonomlat warded to undartake 
the marking of errlpts ajboutted 
by atudente preeaiwg for the 
Oeaena (eoonomm and flimra) 
Fmoer of the Inadtutc of Ohar- 
tcred Acoountanta In Bngland and 
WlalM No oorreapondence oouree 
work Top r^M paid Blintlar 
work la available to profeaidonal 
aeeountanta In ttie Held of 
aoaounUi. tax and aMKtftlDg 
preferenM given to appUoann 
Bvlng In the Orea-ier London 
araa or in the We et WlfM 
Write to A J WwAo^. Iw. 
Oo-Prtncual. The ATC, 3S7 
Oxford Street, W1 


University of the 
Wifwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 

Graduate School of 
BuatncM Administration 


The University wlahca to 8U 
In the following Belda 


Human aad OrgaaieatSonal 
Behaviour 

Pcreonnel ICsnsgement and 
induatrlat ReSations 
Buelneea Beonomloe 
Bfanageaiaat Aoeount^ _ 
Biattiuca and Operattonal 
Raeearch 
Producttoo 
Plnanee 
Markaung 
Bualoaia Palley 

Appoiatmenta will be oonaldered 
at m level of gvotOMr or 
•enior lecturer or lectuiwr 


AppUeaUone wttl be sooepted 
for Mther permiMtat appointment 
wt eontnMtural eppotnUnevit 
limited to an agrema pevlod 
The ineumbente of the poate 
will be eneoursired to undertake 
a reaaonable amount of prlva«e 
coneulUng work 

The eaiagy aoalea attached to 
the poete are se followe 


_r RO.OOO X R300-RlO,a00, 

Ctentor Xiocturer Rl.aoO x R30u- 

Rl 400. 

Loeiunr XM.OOO x R300-R1.a00 


Xntendlng aKrtiaanta are adviaed 
to obtain a oopr of the informa¬ 
tion aheet remtfng to theee poabi 
from Um Raglatrar, Cslvtiaity of 
the Witwatersrand, Jan Bmute 
Aveaue, Johannaabuig, or from 
the BemetaiT-Oenerai. Aaeoclation 
of Oommraweaiih Univenlttea 
(Appta). 30 Oordon Square, 
ioadoo. WClB OPP 

ApaSetlBae ahould be lodf^ 


^OK13 



APPOINTMENTS 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 
Finance Department 

EGONOMISTS/TECHNIGAL ASSISTANTS 

(2 Post!) 

(Grade P. 0 . 1 : £ 2 , 556 -fi 2 , 94 B per anmim) 

OpportuiuUw arlM for ICwo «uHalily qwriifled pemom to -work 
in tenior positions in an toipandlng ’Todinloai Unit. Tbe Unit is 
•otlvely onnsed In dcpvmloping modem maAosement tools for 
InSagMtad flnenclsl pluming and the economic and fln sn etai 
wpraisal of projeots, policy propasMs and marjor changes hi 
tns Countyis envlraninent 


ths Countyis envlraninent 

The peieons a ppoiatied wUl be expected to undertake 
pio n eertng work fai these fleidi end to work on their own 
initiative an membena of inter-diecipllnary teama. 

Ihe suooeasful aippUcants wdU probahiy be chaotered 
municipail itraaeurera and/or graduate eoonomiats with pTeccloel 
experienoe of quontltaidive ipesearch. Applicanta need not have 
local government experience but sum parsonai atnlltiea «■ 
judgment, intelligence and Initiative are eeaential 

Apdeatlooe, giving detaUe of aga^ ipiellflentlone and 
expeilenca, present ealaiy and the namea of two r e f ereee, 
ahouM be asm to tha Conohr Treaaurar, Koom B.17, 
SprIngBold, Maldatoiie, by August iS. It79. 


The Edinburgh 
School of Agriculture 

AMJtaMloM UTB laidtBd for Um 
POH of booturor In AcrlouMaml 
•eonoBlOB 

A^HonaU ^wuld tanva • 
dofPM In ■oonofBlCB, Anrieultural 
■Donomlci or Acrheulcure with 
n^nUoottoa In aconoBlca 
Opportuniao* oxlot lor oeal* 
frodunlo norlc 

BnUrp Omdo nx il.TM.OgTda 
or Oindo XV fi.iaa-fi.dxa 

mu 

FuitiiM portleulAin nnl oodM- 
--—- eo cr olary. flm 


IntBrnitioiial Thi Concl 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 


Tlio intomnAoBnl Tin GooneU 
rotthfoo no Nlortm Boentair 
DuUM ntH tw oonoomd prlmnrtb 
with oUff ndaictfotantton. pr«n^ 
tton of mootingi of m Oounoll, 
■■lotionro to oamBalW—■ of Um 
O ounell and pubBflnUono. 

Appllfiaain dbouhl haro adnlnuttm- 
ttro aasailonQa Uidvoinity dNiroo. or 
gi^iiiioiial guaWfWmMona dMlinm 
Gonia fcaowMco of kanvuMM lookod 
for OiteM in Loaden. intoreattonal 
■tafl ICniT aoMr fo ca.300 tm 
annum, rlMop tv^iOO pa to £3.400 
Pomuon in aonlo whloot to O]^' 
onea lfoa>oonlrllNitoiT panatoD 
oaboaM Attownnoa of tlBO p.a tor 
(topandom wift 

AwhoaMomi wttti full pnrUoulan 
aliould ha racal^ by tha JMirat^. 
indarnnWoml Tin OounaU. ffoj- 
onarlmt goune, SB BapwlDaC, X^n- 


Maxwell Sitamp 
Associates Limited 

raqairo utcaaUp m 

SmUor ConautUng 
EconomiMt 

with aspattanot Co iBtflAta, ooK. 
procrma and oomplata ooonoala 
raaanioh proJaeta B« «UI npric 
diraecij undm tha MnnadSan 
xauoevor nod would too hfotniod 
to Mao in Alrton for two fnara or 
mora . and oar 

would ha vrovldad ParooailMs. 
•nthuMaom, nlA oooaMBlc ability. 
vaamtlM^ and odapCnhUlty ara 
important KnbwlodBa of Nancuafaa 
dadlrablB Irat not amudlal- 

AapKeatlona to : 

The Bon Mazirall Stomp, 
ItonwwU Stoinp hwmHmtrn ZAd. 

Moor BouM. _ 

London Wlali. LoiadOD, BOS. 

Tel . 01-«aa BMl 


oaOon fooma from Saciotary. ftia 
Bdinbmwh Sohaol of AnieiuCura. 
Waat ftalna Itoad. Unhurch. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 


STATISTICIAN 

A.P. Grade 2/4 (£1,362-£2,115) 


Graduats with dagrea in mathemaiica or 
atatiatiea required, eventually to adviae and 
aaaiat in the collection, organiaation and 
analyaia of data for management of Council'e 
aarvicas, but initially to aaaiat apacifically in 
aurvay and analyaia in connsction with the 
preparation of tha Borough Davalopmsnt Plan. 

APPUCATION FORMS AN0 FURTHER 
PARTICULARS FROM TOWN CURK, TOWN 
HALL ROMFORD. RM1 1RD 
RstumsMs by August 28. 1S70. a 







































































































APPOINTMENTS 


Management 

Librarian 


Wc ar« IooUm fur a Bbnnu 
to join o omifl toam dev«kipi^ 
a n»n«f«nirntllbrarf ta tlM City 
of London 

Her main toolui wlU be to 
orvanlM the oatalovue and, 
the aid of an aartOtent Ubrnrian. 
to run the ordertim, pn>oeaUn« 
and Inter-Mbritfy loan roiMnea 

Apf»UGaiite ahould offer in'evtoua 
experience in a dmllar buatnem 
or oornmeretal Hbmry unit and 
will aaed a Uwroitfh wortdns 
knowMOpe of X7DC cataloffulng 

The aalary will be in the 
region of £i,300-U.300, depending 
on auaiiflCBMone PJcaM apply In 


aged a Uwroitfh wortdns 
WMOge of X7DC cataloguing 


Confederation of 
British Industry 

'Hie Boonomio Dlraetorate roamrea 
a Junior eeoaoaaM to Join a team 
engaged in the atudj ot coonomlc 
BOBMee affeetlng the Tmereata of 
induatry The main quaUflcaMona 
required are atrong aoademte 
aMUty In eeonoolea and an 
apHiude Aor writing clearly and 
working hard, a Dartteular in- 
tcreat hi regional coonomlce 
would be hehwul The vacancy 
wiU probably be fUled by a 
recent graduate wHh a Flrat or 
Second Claee Honoura degree 
Oofusneticlnc ealaxy according to 
qualUeaitlona. with good proepeote 
oC admooemenit 

Apply, wltti currtculum vttne, to 
the Amlatam leonomie Dlrcotor, 
CBX, 31 TothJH atreet, Inndon. 
8Wl, marking envetope JS 


TWO STATXflTZClAIta. one aenlor 
and one JuBdor, requliwd by AddMtton 
Reaearch Unit, Inatttute m ftyuiiatry, 
Umdon—Imolved In muRt-dlMgpllnarT 
•tudlee Into the abnormal uae of alcohol, 
othtr druga. and aaaoktng 
Work involvea the deaign of inveattga- 
tlona and appUcallon of ctaHattcal 
methoda to practical eltuaUona. the 
devalopawnt of meaaurae end the 
analjiu of data. AUllty to aeeiaf In 
the Inabrucilon of rceearoh workcra, 
and eome prevtoua eapertence of 
muttlvartala taohnlquea and oomputer 
programmlog, deUrable 
Aceem la avalteble to atall of the 
Inatitute'e Biometnee Uidi and to Ita 
oomputer facLHQee BaJary tn aooordanee 
with UnJvarilty acalai Further detalla 
and applloatton fbrme from The 
Seoreiary, Xnatltutc of PiTChiatry. E>e 
Creapigny Park. London, BK5 


UNIVBRSXTY OP WAXJPB 

University College 
of Swansea 

Faculty of Economic and 
Social Studies 

AppUeaaone ara Invited for the 
poet of Lecturer In 0OCJAL 
BTATxanca. tenable from 
October 1, la^ AppUoanta diould 
have a good Ronoura dqtree in 
one of the Soolal Solencco or 
MathcmaUoe. with quahdoatlona 
in statuttm 

The aalara will be on Che eoale 
cl,3ib-g3JOB par annum, together 
with PBBU beneBte Conuneticing 
palary la unlikely to be made 
above £3,330 per annual 

Further partlculare, quoting 
reference number 01 mny be 
otrtalned from the Rcgtetrar, 
Unlvereity College of Swanaea. 
Singleton Park. Bwanaea. Olam . 
SA3 aPP, by whom appUcattona 
ahould be reMlved Friday. 
Auguat 31. 1970 


Brooke Bond Liebig 
Services Limited 

BLOUNTO COURT 
BONNINO COMMON 
RSADINO, R04 9NZ 

Inft>rmatkm Scientist 
Econamic Intelligence 

A young man or woman la needed 
to acan the bualneaa environenenc 
In the i nfo rmation aeodon of a 
iHge, world-wide coanpany He or 
ehe would be re^wnmble for 
keeping in touch with the 
managem and acieutiaU conoemed 
with project evaluation and 
atrateglc planning, moat of whom 
aore aenlor paopia in the com¬ 
pany aOiJUUng for current 
awarenaae, and maintaining an 
updated review of eoonocnlc. 
poBtloal, legal end oommerelai 
faotora which affect their work 

The pereon we are looking for 
la a aoetaJ artence graaiiate, 

S referal^ in eoonomica or in 
uman geography, with an 
interaat In bualnaai maltera Be 
or ehe may already be doing 
deak reaearch in an agency 

BJkrunU Court la Mtuated In 
pleaaapit rural aurroundinga atoout 
atx mllae north of Beading, and 
Includes a Btaff Ragtaurant for 
luncheon 

Please wzttc to the Admlniatra- 
tlva OfBeer. et the above addreii, 
for an application form, quoting 
reference BIK 



New Zealand 

UNIVERaffTY OP 

CANTERBURY 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Senior Lecturer in 
JoumaHsm 

ApplaaUoiiB ere Invited for the 
ebove-mendoned poeitton Apph- 
oanie rtiouJd piwterahly be 
umvermty graduates wl4i a 
minimum of ten yean' experience 
In JournalBim Prevto e expmence 
in training ie not eaeenual but 
would be useful Evidence of an 
aME^ to ofgariiae and diveot 
ataff would alro be an advantage 
The ap^wtve wtfl bt raqidred to 
dlreet the ona-yaar ffadnata 
CDuree In Jouroallam under ttia 
general direcdon of a Board of 
BUiiflea Xn exeartfonal etmun- 
atancca. an appomtonent may be 
made at the laeal at Reader 

Baleriea for Betdor Leeturera 
are IRZB.900 x fNZSOO—INZg.gOO 
(bar). 9NZi,a00 x •NZ300^ 
•NZ'f.300 p a and for Raadere 
tiM salary la wlltUn the range 
•NZ7.000—gMzt.300 per annum 

PardcularB, inotudHig Infonna- 
don on travtd and removal 
aSowaneea, atudj leave, houalng 
and aMpmnutauaitton may be 
oboalnad ftte the Aaaoctalion 
of Obmmonveniai Urdvandflca 
(ApplB). M Oordon Square. 
London WCIH OPP 

^ A^jaeWona eloae on Sapta m bar 


FULL-TIME TRADE UNION 
ORGANISER 

requirod by tha National Union of Bank Employaas to take 
up duties in the London area Permanent and pensionable 
position, commencing salary £1,433 pa plus £100 London 
allowance, good holidays and conditions of service 
Previous experience in this type of employment would be 
an advantage and ability to drive a car is essential. 

Official application forms available from NUBE, Queen’s 
House, 2 Holly Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. Completed 
forms to be returned not later than September 11, 1970 


k MjWKETINE RESEARCH STATISTICIRH 

Th# iMdbrg in Infornattotwl MgrkgBng iftgMgvcli Tgqulrt • young 
m«n vdich « flood deflioo m Mathomatlet wlW Gttttsticg for early 
involvoment m ihoir rotml panel pponemioiie; with eotne consumer 
eurvoy work ei w*gtl 

Fostgredueice oNpgrignee of <theor»t«c«l or precticel samplrng would 
be useful, but le not wseiMitiil An elyility to oloerty communicate 
etetigtHcal reeuhe 'la important Poraonel oapermlentetion is encoOragad 
The iproepocte ere flood, working conditKWia gtMifleniel, and fnnae 
banefiie eenellMo 'Salgry will acdord with ggportence, and will be 
regularly reviowed 

A. G. NIELSEN COMPANY IWITED 

NMsan Housb. Hoodington, Oxford, 0X3 9RX 

Write or tsiaphon# to ^aTry..^lth (0e6fl<848&1> for an eppheatron form 



UNNEL 




ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 

Development of forecasting systems and techniques. Including a 
Linear Program Model, has reached a stage where we wish to 
appoint an Boonomist/Sitatistilcnn who will 

— mointBin, Improve and constantly up-date current 
systems, 

— further develop financial models, which are already 
In the embryonic etege, 

— develop longer-term planning in concurrence with a 
constant economic snalysla cf the condiltion's affecting 
the industry 

He wlH be granted a good deal of autonomy in the development of 
this function 

Candidates are lUtely to have a background of two or three years 
relevanit experiemoe following a degree in Economics and a 
mothemaitical or eccountmg bum; and some programming 
knowledge la also demrsbl* Starting salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience but da ddkely to be in Che region of 
£ 2,000 

Exceptional graduates with more limited experience writ not be 
excluded from consideration. 

Please send ddtalls ito The PMsonsal Ofllcer, Tunnel Cement Ltd., 
17 Laaadowne Road, Croydos, CM 2 JS. 
































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMULMATICB titm t«|«p&oiM uwerliMr 
■mbMim qrq k« noted for oalr la 
■miUie et low ntM- 
Tel 01.624 MM 


BANKING APPOIHTUBNTS Wide 
ehotoe. ail laeala we ue the Bpeeiiuiau 
Tel oUaeO 9iTt (dieMiBi poatM) 

Aba eonOdentlal * 


XUftOTXC (Inveaugatore extraordinary) 
World*wtdc aecrei aervloe 01-437 4616. 
or write BOM Burotcc, London, 

WCi. Bnflaod 





TnntM tMurliy BqihI* 

Mlnlimim CSOO 

Pwiod l-K Ymm 

Oouili from City Trotouror (Eg). 
Civic ' Contro, 'Couthempton 


QRUMBAR & SEE 

Move on August lOth to 

7 Southampton Place 
(at Hoi born KIngsway) 
London, WCI. 

Inter Office Deliveries: 

4/5 Copthail Court, EC2. 

New Telephone No: 01-405 7800 
Telex 28707 


WEST GERMANY^ 

a large market with great future! 


Do you have an excellent quality product in the field of 
food and luxury foodstuffs, which you want to bring to high 
prestige and turnover 7 

Then please write to us stating exact details about the pro¬ 
duct, delivery-capacity, prices, position of distribution on 
the home market and in other countries We take interest 
in everything knowledgable for the preparation of an early 
talk 

Our company belongs to one of the most extensive groups 
in western Germany with a present turnover of more than 
DM4 billion We have turned a range of products into lead¬ 
ing proprietary articles of their kind on our market For our 
tightly led sales organisation nothing is impossible—if the 
product IS good and its manufacturer willing to achieve 
with us a top position in Germany 

We request written contact which will naturally be handled 
with strict confidence 

Please wnte Box No. 237D. The Economist 


Appointments, Business and Perspnal notices, and 
other Classified advertisements ' pages 5, 91 to 93 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

OUT ISLAND AIRWAYS LIMITED 
ISLAND FLYING SERVICE LIMITED 
ISLAND RAMP LIMITED 
Nassau, Bahamas 

The undersigned designed the corporate consolidation 
of the above, companies and arranged the pnancing of 

OUT ISLAND AIRWAYS LIMITED 


SCHRODER ROCKEFELLER & CO. 

INCORPORATED 
New York, New York 

ROYWEST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED 

Nassau, Bahamas 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Puscal tuitlo.. for London UnivarBtcy 
External decrees including BSoiBoon), 

LL B. BD, OCE “ O “ and “ A " leveiii. 
Teachers’ and other professional exams. 
Busineas Studies and *' Gateway " 
courses for the Open Unlveratty 
Individually planntd programmes 
guidance by graduate tutors moderate 
fees, payable by inatalmcnts write now 
for FIIEjE Pxoopectua to Wyadham 
Milligan, MBS, MA, Principal, 

Dept OA3. WOL8SY BALL, 

OXTORO. 0X3 6PR 


1 you, we^they verbai‘'non>v«MMi. 
male YemaJe. buidneas pe^le and others 
ptactlse Bi^LOlilNG ZTOMAN 
INTACT Oentral London day 
oonferenoe, August 16th Detaifi * a a e 
to EHC, (B). 0 Alma Road, BWlg 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and oihsr external degrees of the 
Uniwat^ of Landon Bpadally prepared 
couraea for the Psderatton of Stoex 
Bxchangsa, for Aoeountancy. Oompany 
Secreta^rUp, Law, Ooatlng, Bafifclng, 
Inaurance MarkaUng, QCS Also many 
thoroughly useful (non«exain) couraes in 
Buatnsai ^bjeeta 
Write today for details or advlee. 
etatlng subjects in which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 063), 8t Albans, 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Btreet. 
London. BC4 TeJ 01-246 6874 
(Pounded 1610) 
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For libraries 
on microfilm 

I A complat* record of Th« Economist on microfilm has for some lima baan availabJa 
' year by year, from January 1965 onwards 
Now the complate series, from the first Issua in September 1843 to the end of 1984, 
eonneetinfi with the current seriea. is availabie It enables libraries to have a complete 
file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space end are largely unobtainable 

The Economiat is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the iast127tYeara | 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs £750 0 0 ($1,800). 
but particular periods are available as required and an exact quotation will be aent on 
request Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost, on average, £100 0 ($24 00) per year 
Enquiries and orders should be sent .not to The Economist, but to 
University Microfilms Ltd 

St.John's Road Tylers Green Penn Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300NorthZeebRoad AnnArbor Michigan48106 USA 


The 

Economist 


SILVER SPOT PRICES 



APHILtMAV 1970—Our oonUnumd bmarhh rrivm 
during AprM-Way on «M«r wM duu primurlly to 
our anUelpoUon of ponlekf proopoelo for Won 
Strool. Wo oro now proporod lo proutdo o olg- 
nUleont buying opportunity. 

RacaminaiidatiMt at 

O Sapt. 1H7 —continue view motor trend up 
-inoHwr motor buying opportunity 

f l May ItBS-expect major top around 2 60 
ptomber '68 N Y future followed by motor price 
declirw 

Q Jan. 1MI- expect substantially lower prices 

Q JuRf 1W9—expect price recovery last days ot 
June and tarty part of July Buy After some hesitation 
—renewed price recovery by around September 
This may continue until 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
IS requested addressed to 



37th Vaai Wortd IMida Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp 
122 lost 42nd St, Now Ynrk, N Y. 10017 
Cakl. IConOUMI lalaikm IIMW-IHI 


BANQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE 
ET DE TRAVAIL SJ^.L. 


Capital 10,000,000 Lebanese Pounds 
fully paid 

HEAD OFFICE AND * 
MAIN BRANCH: 

B.I.T. BuiMing, Rue Rlad Solfa, 

P.O. Box 3P4« 

BEIRUT TM. 297»e/l/2 
Cabin: BANKABNAF 

BRANCHES . (Bdntf nd inburtM) 
SAIFI FURN CHEBBAK ACHRAFIEH - 
RUE D'ALGER • 

* ALL BANKING TRANSACHONS 

★ LOCKER SAFES 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Member of Ltobunooo Bonkoro‘ AoooeUitton 



thm cain 6 indMu,., 

^ youthful energV % 
jtpith Botind. ikminega manttyelliient 
and fHendlffi efficient serviee 
' itn yqdd tMhli to . 
do busdnekk with. 

Don’t you, ayree? 



Maybe that’s why 

We can’t stop growing. 

( Who wants to ?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Takaaago, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobashi, ChuoJcu, Tokyo (Cable .SAIGINTOKYO, 
Telex-TKZSll, TK6376) 

Other Branch Offices. 128 in major cities in Japan. 
New York Representative Office- 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 
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HiilipsP350 office computers 


decision 
that will still be 
tenyearsfiiCMnnow 


Philips hove gone right to the heort of 
your problems and designed the P 350 series 
to cope with every office |ob you con envisage. 
These office computers ore so odvonced^^^^ 
that they belong to the latest genera- 
tion of computer technology Their *'< 

performance is superior to any 
conventional or electro-mechani- 
cal systems - but they are here 
now at highly competitive prices 
Modular construction takes care 
of expansion requirements You 
select the capacity you need to- 
day, and tomorrow you can expand 


that capacity to take core of an even 
greatervolume or complexity of work. Each 
P 350 can handle many applications, and 
programming is made easy. You can 
switch from job to job in a matter 
of seconds. With extremely fast, 
quiet and easy operation plus all 
the facilities you require for your 
specific needs — you’ll see why 
the Philips P360 series is being 
acclaimed and bought by today's 
decision-makers. Let’s go into de- 
tails together. Post the coupon now, 
or phone 01-730 3416 


To. Philips Electrologica Ltd , 

7-8 lygon Ptace, London S.W.1. 

Please send me details of the 

Philips P 350 Series ot Office Computers 


data syatams 


.Posltlon. 


Company/Estobllshment. 


-Telephone- 


PHILIPS 


I. 







STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Pricas. 1970 

Arlklah funda 

Plica. 

Prlco, 

Nat rad 

Groas rad 



July. 

Aug 

yiald, 

yiald. 



29. 

1970 

6. 

1970 

Aug 6. 
I9TO§ 


Hlfh Low 




£ s d 

£ s d 


1 Intarnatlnat dollar bonds 

Law waak'a 

Thia waak's 

Grou 

1 

pricas 

prlcai 

running 




r 


Exchaquar 6*4% 

British Etactflc 9% 

1971 

99 

1968-73 

91% 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

98 

Savings Bends 3% 
British Etackric 3^% 

I96S-7S 

85*m 

1976-79 

69% 

Trauuiry 6'i% 

I980-B2 

- 

Punding^6*s% 
BrItishTranipert 3% 

1985-87 

78*4 

I97B-88 

49 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71*# 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

43% 

Trauury 6*4% 

I99S-98 

76% 

Traaiury 5't% 

2008-12 

63*4 

War Lean 3'i% 

Conaob 2*t% 

after 1952 

27% 


1 Pricas. 1970 

1 High Lew 

Ordinary 

•Cedu 

Price. 

Aug 6. 
I9» 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug 

6 

9! 

215 

Bsuika A otlMr financial 
Algamena Bk FI 240 

1 3 7 

7 1 


48 7 

Amnardam-Rot 

FI 55 

-0 9 

2 9 


Ml- 

Auit A N.Z Bk 

Mh 

n/- 

3 7 

iJOOO 

2595 

B da Sec Gan 

FrB293S 

+ 110 

4 4 

|M*4 

48*4 

B of America 

*57% 

-»4 

3 2 

ht/j 

67/6 

B of irdand 

80/- 

1-1/3 

3 S 

M9t/3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

151/6 

PW4 


4 2 

'■ 105 

98*4 

B Nac de Mexico 



{«/3 

78/- 

53/3 

B ofNS Wales 

44/- 

,l{i 

2 9 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

6//- 

5 7 

*1306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B.2t8S 

t 37 

5 1 

294 9 

221 

B de Paris P B 

Fr 243 9 


4 0 

• $2/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

68/6 

1 2/3 

4 S 

Ml- 

4j;- 

Barclays DCO 

54/6 

3d 

4 6 

.57/3 

3S/9 

BOLSA 

44/6 

1 6d 

4 4 

240/- 

152/- 

Can imp Com 

196/3 

ll/l*. 

5/3 

2 8 

15/7’i 

10/- 

Charterhouse Grp 

3d 

7 0 

54*4 

37*1 

Chase Manhattan 

*46% 

1 *• 

3 9 

345 

179 

Comme r/bank 

D2I4 

1 7 

4 0 

187 

155 3 

Credit Comaal 

Fr 166 

1 0 2 

2 5 

536 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 486 

1 

4 0 

3S60 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 2985 

1 40 

2 8 

245 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%245 


4 1 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

D28S 

1 9*1 

3 2 

117 

186 

Dreidner Bank 

D21S 

1 5*1 

4 4 

74*4 

56 

First Nac City 

$65 

1 % 

3 4 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

44/1 

11/» 

3 0 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill. Samuel 

19/1% 

7*id 

3 9 

13 95 

2 

105 Ltd 

*2% 

-0 IS 


39 3 

5*4 

iOS Mgnt 

Hongkg A Sh 

*6 

1*4 


£9*4 

£7 

£9'** 

1 *. 

3 8 

«/- 

50/- 

Keyier Ullmann 

62/6 

|9d 

4 0 

41/- 

24/6 

Klelnwerc Ben 

34/3* 

3 S 

6090 

5470 

Kredictbank 

Fr.BS820 

1 220 

2 8 

337 

220 

Kundenkredic 

D236 

2 

4 2 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'Ind 

FrB 1635 

4-11 

4 6 

65/9 

51/3 

Lloyds 

63/6* 

14/- 

3 9 

68*. 

52 

Manuf's Hanover T'lC 86S'a 

-|*t 


91,400 

67,800 

Mediobanca 

L 84.150 

1 650 

1 3 


Mercanclie Crcd 27/3 

Mtrcury Sms 27/9 -i 

MtdUn/ 56/9* | 

Minstar Aimc 11/9 | 

Montagu Trust 28/- 

Mergsn J P S&SS 

Nst A Grlndlayi 5S/- < 

Nst Austrs |A2 76*i } 

Nst Com Grp 16/IO'i 

Nat W«st M/6 

Norsk Crsditbk %ldO \ 

IU»yai Canada iT?/- 

Schroders 92/6 H 

Slater Waltwr Sm. 36/- 

Soclatc Ganoral Fr 8 13.125 - 

Standard A Chart 39/6 -{ 

Sum Pr SOS's - 

SwlM Bank Fr S.2945 f 

Union Bank FrSlBOO 

Union Discount 56/-* >4 

Utd Dorn Til 27/3 


Allianz Vnntdi 
Aaa Ganarali 
Comm. Union 
Eagla Sur 
Equic A Law Life 
Gan Aeddant 
Gdn RotoI Exch 
Lagal A Ganaral 
Nat. Nadrlandn 
Paarl 
Phoanix 
PrudanUal 
Royal 

Sun Allianea 
Taiiho Mar A F 
Toklo Marina 
Vahida A Gan 
Zurich Ina. 


DI530 

L. 67700 

S7/6 

S3/6 

45/6 

19/- 

FI.833 

44/- 

32/9 

29/9 

46/6 

S8/6 

YII3 

Y.232 

14/-. 

Fr.SJOOO 



12 

10 


8 

II 


IS 

8 


8 

1 f 


17 

2 


16 

5 


0 

7 


10 

1 


4 

5 


4 

7 


3 

4 


2 

7 


9 

7 


0 

2 


8 

4 


II 

0 


9 

M 


1 

B 


0 

0 


8 

6 


5 

9 


1 

10 


5 

0 


18 

s 


19 

0 


I 

4f 


(8 

8 


0 

Of 


Aaroporc da Paris 9% 
Cl^cd^bec9% 

C^nhuan Talaphona 9% 
Courtaulu 9% 

Hill Samuat vum Warrants 7% 
Hilt Samual Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISC 9% 

Marriott 9*4% 

OMidanUl 
Quaansivid 9% 

Trust Housas Cum Warranu 7*i% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
Unttad Marchanu 9% 


Stock Piioas and Ylalds oompllad with halp from Massra 
dividand. * Ex dividand. || Ex caplullsation. f Ex r^hts 
S Tha nat radampcion ylalds for tax at 7s 6d In £ 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordtomry 

ttodu 

III 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

?“* 

18/4% 

14/10*1 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

16/4*1 

4*sd 

5 1 


15/1% 

Bass. Charringten 

178 

-7*id 

4 6 

201 

BelsNV 

FI.247 

4-2 

2 8 

I6f- 

13/3 

Ceurate, BAS 

15/9 

I'ld 

4 6 

25/9 

51 

19/10*1 

Distillers 

Diiclll Seagrems 

2S/9 

845*1 

i% 

4 • 

2 2 

440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

DIBS 

H6 


29/9 

2219 

Guinness 

39/1 

+ 9d 

4 0 

210 8 

170 8 

Heincken 

FI 210 8 

+ 10 2 

1 7 

15/4% 

11/10*1 

IDV 

13/4% 

-I'td 

4 5 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 167 

5 

4 5 

18 

14*1 

Nat OistiHers 

$15% 

-% 

6 0 

59/3 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc 

55/- 

-3d 

4 4 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth African Br 

17/9 

4'id 

3 6 

34/9 

2»l- 

Truman, Hanbry 

33/- 

1 9d 

4 S 

20/3 

14/9 

8/7*1 

Watney Mann 

17/- 

9/IO'i* 


5 0 

10/7'a 

Whitbread A’ 

I'ld 

S 6 

45/3 

35/9 

22/4*1 

Building A building mmterieli 

Assoc Portland 43/3 

3 9 

26/9 

BPB Industries 

24/3 

7*1 

4 9 

271 

229 9 

Cimencs Lafarge 

Fr 242 7 

|2 2 

4 0 

1906 

1570 

Clmentenes Briq 

Fr B 1650 

124 

6 7 

26/6 

15/9 

R CcMCaln 

34/1 


4 1 

27/6 

IB/6 

Eng China Clays 

33/9 

1 1/3 

2 0 

41/6 

24/6 

Inc Paint Co 

24/6 

6d 

II 4 

30.100 

22.800 

Itaicemenci 

L 25,100 

1 700 

2 0 

30/- 

19/6 

J Laing *A' 

vp 

1 6d 

2 2 

II/- 

7/4*1 

London Brick 

9/3*1 

I’ad 

6 7 

14/i 

7/6 

8/4*1 

Mariev 

8/8 

+4'mI 

n 

14/10% 

Redland 

IO/9» 

1 1/1% 

H Msd 

26/10*1 

31/3 

35/- 

Rugby Portland 

14/9 

2 5 

39/6 

Tarmac Derby 

31/3 


S 5 

39/6 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

36/9* 

|8d 

3 0 

6/9 

4/1% 

Veneita 

5/4*1 

i l*ld 

6 7 

74/6 

51/6 

G Wimpey 

65/9 

4 6d 

1 4 

27/3 

16/9 

Catering, heteia, etc 

ATV ‘A’ 25/9 

4 3d 

5 6 


11/- 

Butlln's 

3/1% 

+ *«d 

10 4 

rt 

491- 

CBS 

Granada ‘A* 

IST*! 

40/3 

4 l/3d 

5 0 

5 0 

31/3 

24/4*1 

Grand Mecrop 

Lyons *A’ 

Mecca 

24/7'i* 

2 4 

91/9 

63/6 

78/3 

-3d 

3 1 

20/3 

11/9 

T 

1 4*id 

6 0 

34/3 

31/9 

Trust Houses-Fortes 

H 1/3 

3 5 

1229 

980 

Cbemicelfl 

ANIC 

L 1030 

I 1$ 

4 9 

iHf 

II- 

.Albright A W 

7/3*8 

+3*4d 

4 e 

22% 

Amer Cyanamid 

130% 

-*4 

4 1 

215 

157*1 

Badlachc Anilin 

0.169 

ll 

1 3 

I7e*a 

140% 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

D IS! 

4 *• 

S 2 

12325 

8550 

FrS 10,150 

25 

2 2 

73% 

59% 

Dow 

167 

-2% 

3 9 

124 

92*1 

Dupont 

fllO*i 

-3% 

4 4 

s»/» 

33/6 

Flions 


9d 

4 8 

16% 

rt 

General Aniline 

H'. 

4 4 

260*1 

161 

Hoachsi 

0.180 

+8% 

1 1 

178.000 

126.750 

Hoflmn Gtnust 

FrS 159750 i 250 

0 5 

58/- 

r 

ICI 

4S/iO*a 


6 1 


Lapeite Inds 

30/6 

-1/3 

5 4 

36^s 

Monunto 

834*4 

— *• 


1129 

962 

MoRceeatini’Edii 

L 984*1 

. 1 

S 6 

315 

227*1 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr.9l5 

+10 


33 

27 

Pfizer 

829% 

-1% 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr2S3 

2 t 

3 4 

2900 

2550 

SoNey 'A* 

FrB.2B90 

(0 

5 0 

159 

131 

St Gobaln 

Fr 139 9 

0 6 

4-6 

420 

290 

Takeda Chemical 

Y3I9 

44 

2 7 

4460 

3880 

CoelAtCool 

Arbed 

Fr84260 

-IS 

0 7 

30% 

21% 

Bethlehem 

822 

% 

8 2 

17 60 

11 20 

Broken Hill fty 

8A14 90 

fO 55 


110 

147 

Dwialn Ingwy 

Fr ISO 

-4 

4 5 

695 

590 

FinsWer 

L 600*1 

1 I0*s 

7 5 

150 1 

127*1 

Fried. Krupp 

D 135 

1-5 

7 4 

90*a 

60 1 

Getsenklrchener 

D68 

-% 

5 9 

£28*1 

£28*1 

Grangeiberg 

ElTi 


2 8 


9r»-IOO*t 

I00*«-l*4 

I00*2.i*4 

99- 100 
9B-9 
9S-6 
80*1-2 
fr 4-9*4 
I00*t-l'i 

100- l 
8S'»-7 
99*4-100*4 
il'a-f 
BI't-3 
92*40*4 


98*»J9*. 

lOTe-l't 

100-1 

9iV9*i 

9ra-9*i 

9S-6 

80*»^ 

98*4-9*4 

99 *«-IOr 4 

lOO-l 

85*»-7 

99-100 

BB'a-f 

•l*a-3 

92-4 


60/- 43/9 Ranold 53/3 ffd 

9/6 5/6 Sarck 5^’a - I'ad 

4^- 30/3 Sfman Englng. 36/9 -f 6d 

24/3 8 /- Suvatayind 8/3 - l/l*i 

12/- ^ Scona-fHatc 9/(Pi -•4d 

7S/iO*t 59/6 Tuba Invettmanu 68/3 f 2/3 

3l/4'» 32/6 Vtckars 22/- -1/3 

48/9 37/- Thos. W Ward 44/- -1-64 


A Co . Morrill Lynch, Plarca Fannar A Smith, Yamakhl SacurKlat Co . and Tha First Boston Corporation. YMd la braekoca It a 
t Ex all. (a) Naw stock (f) Flat yiald (b) Altar Zambian tax (0 To lacoK data (a) Imarim sinoa raduead i 



Ordinery 

stockt 

Price. 

Am 6. 
1^ 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

A., 

HcMsch 

D68 

-2 

1 5 

Ho^oven 

R92 9 

i •• 

2 2 

Mannetmann 

D 150 1 

1 4 

7 3 

Rhelnstahl 

0.115 

-2*1 

5 2 

Thyssen Huette 

D80 4 

0 B 

7 5 

Ufine Kuhiman 

Fr225 9 

5 i 

3 9 

Union Steel S A 

6/3 

-3d 

6 4 

US Steel 

»0% 


7 8 

Ustnor 

Fr 116 7 

1 7 

3 9 

Electrical A radio 

AEG 

D 174 

1 4 

9 2 

A5EA 

Kr249 

i 1 

5 0 

Am Tel A Tel 

844% 

1 

5 3 

BICC 

24/4*1 

1 1/3 

S 4 

Brown Beveri ‘A’ 

FrS 1650 

FI5 

3 0 

CGE 

Fr432 

6 9 

3 2 

Chloride Electric 

13/3 

r4»id 

6 5 

Comsat 

838 

1*8 


Dacca 

SI/- 

~6d 

3 4 

EMI 

38/3 

-II- 

4 4 

Electrolux ‘B 

Kr 130 

i 2 

5 4 

L M Ericcson '8* 

Kr 239 

I 

2 3 

Gen Electric 

176 

1% 

3 4 

GEC-EE 


(6d 

3 4 

Gen Tel A Elec 

Kl% 

6 0 

Hitachi 

Y 103 

-5 

5 8 

Hoover 'A 

SI/9 


4 3 

IBM 

8249*8 

2*4 

1 9 

Inc Computers 

421- 

1 1/8 

5 3 

Ini Tel A Tel 

838 

+ % 

2 8 

Machinm Bull 

Fr99 1 

f 0 1 


Matiushita 

Y.S78 

. II 

1 7 

Philips Lmp Wki 

190/- 


2 3 

Plessey 

30/9 

-7'fd 

3 2 

RCA 

8U% 

-1% 

4 5 

Rediffuslon 

15/2% 

t9>8d 

5 5 

Reyrollc Parsons 

39/- 

i 6i* 

7 7 

Siemens 

0192% 

11% 

4'2 

Sony 

Y2560 

199 

8 6 

Sperry Rand 

821 

2% 

2 4 

Thomion-Housc 

Fr 137 3 


2 8 

Thorn Electrical 

55/6* 

■16/9 

1 9 

Western Union 

833% 

1% 

4 2 

Westlnhse El 

$66*1 

1 *• 

2 7 

Engineering 

Acrow ‘A’ 

39/9 

1 1/8 

2 9 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.l63 

5 

3 1 

BSA 

11/8 

-3d 

(A) 

Babck A WileoK 

85/- 

+2/3 

i-4/7'i 

4 4 

John Brown 

Ml- 

6 2 

Cohen 600 

14/- 

f3d 

5 9 

Davy Ashmore 

tO/4'i 

1/3 


Delta Metal 

13/3 

f3*4d 

6 4 

Oemag 

0)57 


5 1 

B Elllocc 

11/3 

- 4*id 

2 2 

Fifth Cleveland 

I4/9* 

|3d 

9 5 

Guan. KAN 

58/1 

l-3/7'i 

4 1 

Gutehoffngs. H 

DIM 

+8 

4 2 

Heed Wrighuon 

8/1% 

-6>4d 

6 1 

AHred Herbert 

18/3 

-4*id 

2 e 

IMI 

12/5% 


4 4 

inter Combstn 

1/^8 

+2*sd 


Inter Comp Air 

40/- 

.yi 

Kullager 'B' 

M>N 

Kr 355 

3 1 

DI96 

1 13 

1 0 

Mather A Man 

17/7*1 

-I'td 

12 

Meed Box 

60/3 


1 6 

Mltiubishl Heavy 

Y66 

-1 

9 1 

Morgtn Crucible 

32/9 

+9d 

4 2 

Pechiney 

Fr 200 8 

-3 2 

4 0 











AUM Suppllar* 

Au Brit rood! 

Asmm: Flth«rl«i i 
Avon Preducu 
Bondtwn Grou^ 
Bafhfn 
BovrII 

Breelui Bond *B* 
Cadbury Schwappai 
Colg •Palmoilvo 
Su^r Raf 
Rtch Lcmil 
Caigr 

Ganaral Foods 
Ganarat Mllla 
Glaite 
Hainz 

KraAco Corp 

L'Oraaf 

Hecu 

Naitla 

Parriar 

Proccar Gambia 
Ranks* HovU 
Rackitt B Coim 
Sandoi 


8/1 *• 

fillers 

8/9 

- I*id 

8 0 

19/6 

Tate B Lyle 

19/9 

1/3 

9 9 

12/8*4 

Unlgeto 

15/0*4 

-1 13 

5 2 

37/6 

Unllovor 


3d 

4 1 

135/- 

Unllavcr NV 

162/6 

-5/. 

4 6 

26/t*t 

United Biscuits 

29/i 

/ 6 d 

4 6 


Hotors» eircraft 




10 /- 

Assoc Enginrg 

12 /- 

\ 6*4d 

6 7 

6 / 1*1 

BLMC 

Vi 

3*4d 

6 8 

12*4 

Boeing 

gl3*» 

*• 

3 7 

30*4 

CKorplIlar Tract 

$32*4 

■\ '« 

16*4 

Chrysler 

$20*4 

- IS 

2 9 

3/- 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

3/* 

I 3d 


8 S 1 

Citroen 

Fr 103 

-2 


316 

Oalmler>Bcnx 

D389 

1 8 

2 2 

14/6 

Oowty Group 

l7/t0*s 

1 Pul 

5 9 

26/l*s 

Dunlop 

29/3 

{ 10 

5 5 

2646 

Flat 

L296S 

4 0 

15? 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 

23/9 

$19*4 

|3d 

4 3 

5 1 

lie 

Gen Mu (Un) 

35/6 

9d 

4 8 

Goodyear 

f25S 

+ *• 

3 4 

27/3 

Hawker Siddelay 

31/9 

1 /- 

8 2 

22/3 

Honda (EDR) 



4 1 

180 

Komatxu 

Y 180 

-3 

4 7 

7 

Lockheed 

88*4 

1 s 


41/- 

J Lucas 


1 6 d 

4 0 

•H 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

1 ’• 


13 

$15 

-S 


1064 

Michailn ‘B* 

Fr 1275 

21 

1 2 

150 

Nissan Motor 

Y ISO 

2 

5 3 

235 

Peugeoc 

Frl50 

- 10 

2 8 

2505 

MraTlI'Spa 

L2899 

+ 118 

10 1 

IO/4*t 

Rells*Royca 

1 l/lO's 

Id 

15/9 

Smiths Induit 

16/7*1 

1 ICad 

6 6 

160 

Steyr-Dmiar-Peh 

%2I9 

i-d 

3 6 

303 

Toyou Motors 

YMJ 

- II 

2 6 

24 

United Aircreft 

$29 

IS 

8 6 

212 

Volkswagen 

D 217*1 

*1 

116 

Volvo 

Kr266 

+4 

2 3 

5/- 

Weitlend 

5/3 

1/3 

10 7 

8/9 

Wlimot-Breedon 

»/- 

- 3d 

6 6 


Ofileo equip., photo 

-1 l» 


299 

Canon Camera 

Y.397 

1 9 

STS 

Eastman Kodak 

$ 6 IS 

-2*4 

2 1 

430 

Fu|i Photo 

Y520 

525 

1 4 

I3S2 

Gevatrt Photo 

FrB 1700 

f 20 

3 5 

21/6 

Gestatnar ‘A’ 


51/6 

2 0 

480 

Nippon Optital 

+8 

1 3 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L2790 

+40 


25/- 

70*i 

Oxalld 

Xerox 


+ 6 d 

-S 

3 9 

0 9 


PoBor A oublleMe 

m 



38/3 

Beweier nper 42/3 

-2/3 

6 5 


British PrtntiM 
BunzI Pulp B r 

6/7*1 


9 4 

55? 

«/3 

+3d 

6 3 

Crown Zeller 

$29*1 


5 6 


DRG 

23/l*t 

+ 10 *^ 

6 2 

Inveresk l^per 
MacMillan « P 



2 2 

21*4 

$C25 

-s 


IIS 

McGrew Hill 

$13% 


5 1 

21 /- 

News of the WM 

23/9 


8 1 

lU- 

Peueon Long 

21/6 

fW 

4 6 

37/6 

34/l0*t 

50/3 

Penguin Pub 

Reed Inc'i 

W.H Smith'A* 

3S/I*s 

46/6 

-^4*. 

2 9 
71 

3 5 

u/- 

Thomsen Organ 

15/3 

+ 1 /- 

9 2 


IB/f t/IO*! 

IIM l5/> 

2»^'« \9l¥% 

14MF» 10/3 

S3- 553- 

Bli Ml 

as/- 15/ios 

nh 

flk 13/3 


Capital B Countlai 
Hammarani. 'A* 
Land Sacurltlai 
Lon. March Sooi. 
Mac. btB Pty 
St Martina 
S G ImmoUlalm 
Scar(Gt Briudn) 
Stock Conoaran. 
TraAlgar Houaa 



C koh 

Jo hn aon MaWbai 
Llng-Tafnfl»>Veu|ht 
Litton Induitrlaa 
M^Ig M oHidi ift 
Minnou M. B M 
Micaul 

Rank Org *A* 

Saara 'A' 

Staatlay 
Thoa filing 
Turnar B Nawalt 
Union Carbida 
Wilkinaon Swd 
Oil 

Aquitalna 
Brit Patrelaum 
Burmah Oil 
Cla Patrolas 
Cenctnanui OH 
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Money markot Indicators 

Intoraat ratea were lower where changed m eterling markets 
end wider atield In New York three-month carrtficatee of 
dapoait carried the loweei rate m the eecondary market since 
April ihree-monthe money m the Eurod^ar market was also 
cheaper again 
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,,, with a sleigh aniet^il^^ of hu9ld»». . 

Wteii. th*»^|i«iH»irfk^ vwhf fWt oil comfSOni#* to 
search for oili^Nj^>ri|harn^|jM^ white tf» North wopo 
discovery |i|.i 9 cwy proved ip be one of the leugest oil-fieldt 
in the wo* the reppiti, BP were aleo firtt with the 
North $|^%e8 discovep^s). 

‘ this was the prelude for a marlteting 
^ ihrti^btD the U.S^jrome of the giants of the oil business. 
Boyip say B liltle^mpetition never did ehydne any harm. 

‘ J^BP belie»j|^ou've got lo be as adventurous devetopang 
,Wis findif>jyjP^o they're harrwhertng at the new 
.," ^ontiers^^wneering a synthetic bll’lfor the Concorde. 

Forctottjjlfough new pumping techniques 
' / on ttMHKrecourt Even using oil 
/ to iipw protein. 

^ BP like to think that the pioneering, 

, , ,, trusting spirit of Alaska is evidfent 
. .!,ijiithroughout everything they dti 
BP do things Alaska style. 
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Winter in the air 

After the Goyi rtimcnt's bluntfcr 
oil the docks settlement, Mr 
Tony Barbt r now promises the 
Gonseivativis will take a toiiithei 
line against inllatioiiaTy wage 
(laims It looks like being a 
ihillv wiiitii, page 12 If the 
(hneinment has any remaining 
doubts about the iirgeticy for 
action both to lestrain wages 
and, later, to espaiid the 
economy, a survey of the 
engine 11 ing industry should dis- 
pi'l them, page 53 And the 
PIB’s thumbs-down on some of 
l.oi<l Kobeiis s I oal pm 1 
incieasi.s should stiffen Mr 
Barber's resoKe to start his 
tough lini til the nationalised 
iiutiistries, page 54 



L 


Derry again 

Noithcrn Ireland struggles on, 
hgliting, finding, plotting and 
killing But the Iwclfth in 
I.otulunderiy might actually 
ha\i been worst, [lage 17 


American uncertainties 

'1 hi- gap whieh has opened up 
bctssccn actual and potential 
output in the United .States is 
dividing till jioliliLally-iiiinded 
Administration from the infla¬ 
tionary-minded Federal Reserve 
Board, page 35. 
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But Uruguay was a decent place 
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With heart and hand and sword and shield they 
forced him to retreat. Race rtlations. Football; 
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The World 
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Not peace in our time 

Willy Brandt's treaty with the 
Russians is fair enough, but it 
isn’t peace breaking out all over 
It just suits Russia's economic 
convenience to have things quiet 
in Eiiiope, [>age y The Gcrmarcs 
like the treaty but want to know 
Vhat happens now, page 22, 
and the Berliners wonefer what 
happens about them in particu¬ 
lar, page 25 And inside Russia 
Mr Brrrhnev has to ask himself 
what he will do if his present 
policy of repression doesn't work, 
page II 


But why Uruguay ? 

The Tupamaros’ murder of Dan 
Mitrione roiihl send one of Latin 
America's few decently run 
eountries sliding down the spiral 
of violente, page 14 The crack¬ 
down 111 Montevideo, page 30 


The 6d sheep 

After this year’s dniiight, the 
Australians are never going to 
be a predominantly sheep- 
farmpig nation again They’ve 
plenty of other things to sell, 
anyway, page 51; 


That very fragile truce 

By Thursday \x was anybody’s 
guess whether the giins would 
stay silent over Suez, page 21 
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If they worTt listen 

S>iH—You imply (July 25th; that the British 
Government should sell naval arms to bouth 
Africa if black Africa's response will do no 
serious harm to British interests In arguing 
this you accept the loreign Secretary’s view 
that It IS III British interests to control Soviet 
influence in the Indian Ocean, which this 
letter docs nut set out to question. 

^ our arguments neglect a ba.sic issue if 
during the next 50 years there is an effetlivc 
armed rebellion against the South African 
government, will the United Kingdom be 
suppoiting whites or blacks, given that the 
Soviet Union might be neutral but will 
piubably be pro-black, and that China will 
certainly be pio-black •’ 

This question must be answered before 
any specihe economic or military deal with 
South Africa can be defended intelligently 
Your editorial and the British Gov'criimcnt's 
sfatemenl have implied that any “ just " 
African rebellion against white guvernineni 
can be considered a strictly internal South 
African issue and that if such a rebellion was 
successful the outcome would be acceptable 
to Britain If, howev'ei, it led to the active 
intervention by uthei Afiican countries, 01 
Russia or China, this intervention would be 
regarded as an act of aggression and Britain 
would be willing to supply arms to Suutli 
Africa to defeat it 

'Ihis distinction is patently false for it is 
obvious that any internal rc^dlion in South 
Africa can only be successful as a icsull of 
outside support, which it is widely known 
IS already being given on a limited basis by 
various communist countries The distinction 
which the British Gov-eriiment chooses to 
make therefore implies that in the only 
revolutionary ’’ situation which is likely to 
be successful it will sell arms to enable the 
white .South African government to defeat 
“ aggression ” and thcicfore rebellion too 
The Government has not in public 
accepted that this is the implication of its 
decision , it was not accepted in your 
editorial , but it is widely recognised in 
Africa The Foreign Secretary is unlikely to 
be with us for many decades it is dismaying 
that he should have thus determined 
Britain's position 111 a future conflict 

The business of a liberal and democratic 
Britain in the mid-twentieth century should 
b<‘ to oppose extreme authoritarian regimes 
of all types distinctions between Russian 
and .South African authoritarianism arc 
fruitless It should be recognised that the 
only long-term hope for an open society in 
■South Africa, which is also a willing 
trading partner with the west, is an African 
government brought to power by Africans, 
.soon —Yours faithfully, 

LaURBNGE COCKCROIT 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 


Malaysia 

Sir— Your correspondent (July 25th) writ¬ 
ing under the heading “ All for one ” not 
only got his facts wrong but seemed 
tinncccssarilv obsessed with fears that arc 
more imagined than real 

For example, when discussing the educa¬ 
tion policy designed to transform English- 
language schcxils to national-language 
schools using Malay as the medium of 
instruction, he describes it as “ new ’’ as if 
It has been sprung on an unsuspecting 
public He also suggests that the policy is 
going to affect all schools 

The truth of the matter is that this 
feature of the education policy is as old as 
the education policy itself—ever since the 
I'.diication Act was promulgated in 1961 
What seems to be new is that it is only now' 
—nine years after it became law—that a 
serious and determined effort is being made 
to implement it Your correspondent is 
wrong when he savs that it is being applied 
to all English-language schools The policy, 
in fact, is being implemented in gradual 
stages at present only primary schools are 
attected and, even so, teaching in the 
iialion.il language is being introduced otilv 
at the lowest primarv classes It is envisaged 
that bv ici7t English-language primarv 
schools will be capable of tcathing in the 
Malay language right up to the sixth grade 
•As foi the secondary schools, 1980 is the 
laiget year foi adaptation to the national 
language 

Your correspondent is wrong again when 
he claims that Indopesian teachers has’e 
been lecinited to lill the shortage of teachers 
in primary schools These teachers have, 
III fact, been engaged on short-term contract 
to teach mathematics and scienct in the 
Malav-medium secondary schools, because 
If is here that the shortage of trained 
specialist teachers ts most acute 

The ultimate transformation of existing 
f.iiglish-langiiage schools will certainly not 
mean the abolition of English, whose use¬ 
fulness to the nation is beyond question it 
has been aecepted as a second language to 
b( taught as a subject in all schools and will 
continiK to be user! for many years to come 
in the teaching of such subjects as mathe- 
maties and science 

.As for the alleged fear that the non- 
Malavs w'ill be placed at a disadvantage by 
having to learn Malay, I need only refer to 
the recent convocation of the University of 
Malaya, where six non-Malay students 
graduated with honotiis in Malay studies 

A our coi respondent .seems so anxious to 
discredit the Malaysian government that he 
ascribes racial motives to the clearing of 
illegal squatters from the heart of Kuala 
Lumpur Only a permanently disgruntled 
minority could have objected to an action 
which most Malaysians and foreign 
observers on the spot regarded as a long 
overdue and perfectly jiistiflable .social task 
Moreover, the squatters were of all races 
although, admittedly, thcie were more 
Ghinese than others When the law was 
enforced it was enforced impartially 
everyone had to move, and everyone was 
offered alternative accommodation 

Turning to racial polarisation, your 
correspondent .«blandly states that the 


Chinese are moving into exclusively Chinese 
.iieas and the Malays into tbeir own. This 
may have happened in a few instances, but, 
by and large, the opposite seems to have 
been the case. It is into “mixed” areas 
like Petaling Jaya that most people have 
moved, forcing rents to rise faster than in 
areas inhabited by a particular race. 
Cbsiously, everyone has learnt at least one 
lesson from last year’s riots areas which 
could be identified with a particular race, 
as in the case of Kampong Bahru, which 
IS almost entirely Malay, and the Chow Kit 
Road area, which is almost entirely Chinese, 
were those which proved more susceptible 
to violence than “ mixed " areas The 
latter were relatively safe, and, instead of 
fighting one another, as might have been 
expected, people banded together, irresper- 
tivc of race, to protect their own area from 
intruders 

Space docs not permit me to deal with 
other iKiiiils m.ade no less tendentiously 
—Yours faithfully, Aiimap Nordin 

Office of the High Commissioner 
London, SW1 for Malaysia 


Where did marxism go ? 

Sir —When in Dubrovnik, Jugoslavia, 
recently I sent a jiosti art! to a young man 
I know who is eiuhantcdby the possibilities 
of marxisl socialism The card read some¬ 
what as follows' “Dubrovnik is the epi- 
lentre of touro-marxism Here we have the 
whole sjiertiiim of the evils in the 1R48 
demonology the t ash nexus . anti-scmitisin 
the scapegoat for goveinmental failuics , a 
greedy and ambitious middle class , jirivate 
property , widespread cheating and lying , 
a facade ideology Marxisin-lcninism is only 
something to be taught to schoolchildren, 
who smile at the new religion One thinks 
of the thousands of partisans who died 
bravely ftir the ideal of a just society A 
few are left in high places and in low For 
what did the dead die, and for what do the 
living live ■' " 

Well, the card w'as never delivered to 
my young friend in Germany Perhaps it 
was just lost, even though it was a jumbo- 
sue card But I remember that on the day 
after I had posted it, when I went to collect 
my mail at the Poste Restantc, there were 
looks of admiration and respect for me on 
the fares of the workers there Furthermore, 
they didn’t charge me the customary one- 
dinar-per-letter fee that day for my Poste 
Restantc mail Perhaps that was a 
coincidence 

Perhaps there is marxist socialism iii 
Jugoslavia, too Someone ought tv) Organise 
a search party —Yours faithfully, 

Wiesbaden, Germany R. Wougeh 


Anti-Friedmanism 

■Sir—A s a signatory of the Radcliffc Report 
(1959} and the author of "Monetary Policy 
in a Mixed Economy” (i960), I had not 
imagined until I read your issue of July 
25th that my views on monetary policy m 
1961-62, or even in 1964-67, were difficult 
to guess No doubt another of Mr 
Callaghan’s advisers. Professor Kaldor, 


'O* tcoNOMisr paid at i»*w tork, n v 
P ubBshed miUr awry SAturdsy. Uty-tm tlnit a yasr In London, ansland 



MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


MAJOR US BANK SEEKS 
TOP OFFICER FOR ZURICH 
BRANCH 


Continued expansion of our worldwide facilities has 
created an opening for a senior branch officer to 
manage our new operation in Zurich, Switzerland 
Position requires a mature administrator with a 
strong background in commercial, international, or 
investment banking in the US or Europe Swiss 
nationality essential, along with fluency in German 
and English languages Please reply in confidence, 
stating your qualifications and current salary US or 
European interviews will be arranged 
Write to 

BOX 2371 

C’/o The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, London, SWl. 


GILT-EDGED DEALER 

LARGE AUSTRALIAN STOCK 
AND SHAREBROKER 

Large Australian Stock and Sharebroker 
seeks services of experienced dealer m 
gilt-edged. Experience with gilt-edged 
brokers, discount companies or merchant 
bankers necessary. 

City of Residence : Melbourne 

Salary : Related to Experience 

Prospective Age : 25-40 years 

Reply by letter to ; 

The Economist, Box No. 2375, 

25 St. James's Street, London, SWl 


EXECUTIVE 

PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT - 
AUSTRALIA 

Australian Merchant Banking Group com¬ 
mencing a city property development 
division seeks the services of an ex¬ 
perienced executive capable after twelve 
months' successful trial to be appointed as 
General Manager for this division 

City of Residence : Melbourne 

Salary : Related to Experience 

Prospective Age : 35-45 years 

The Chairman of the Company will be in 
London, August 24th-28th to interview 
selected applicants 

Letters in first instance to : 

The Economist, Box No. 2374, 

25 St. James's Street, London, SWl 


BARUDOS INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 

VACANT POSTS —DIRECTORS 

The public and private sectors m Barbados have come together to 
create the Barbados Inatitute of Management and Productivity a 
non profit development organisation designed to promote better and 
more co ordmated planning and policy making and to increaea the 
management efficiency of business enterprises 

The Directors of the three major divisions of the Institute will work 
as a team but each will have professional autunomy and individual 
responsibility for the work of his own division 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

(1) Senior Management development (2) Business and economic 
fiohcy programming (3) General organisational development 

DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

M) Sectoral economic research and project formulation (2) 
FvBluation of programmes and related economic variables (3; 
Co ordination and stimulation of economic research 

DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTIVITY 
SERVICES DIVISION 

(1) National productivity promotion (2) Training in productivity 
techniques (3) Counselling and consulting 

QUALIFICATIONS AND REMUNERATION 

Applicants should bo wail qualified mature professionals with good 
human relations quahtias and a keen interest m the development of 
Barbados they should also have experience in business, consulting 
and'or training methods 

Salaries are m the ronqe E C (14 400 to $16 800 per annum depending 
upon qualifications and axpenenca together with allowances for 
housing and travel the successful applicants will be offered three 
year contracts in the first instance 

Applications for each of the three poais with resumes and references 
should be submitted not later than August 31 1970 to the Executive 

Truataa Barbados Institute of Management and Productivity P 0 
Box 2S0 Bridgetown Barbados West Indies 













whole *' The New MoneUriim ’’ sccma to 
have escaped your contributor, is open to 
a similar reproach. 

The less misleading of your references to 
my talk relates to the undesirability of rely¬ 
ing too heavily on monetary policy. How¬ 
ever you assen the arguments which 1 used, 
to write as if there were no alternative to 
direct efforts to control the money supply 
and imply that fiscal policy could not be 
used tb take the heat off monetary policy, 
ifi to commit the very error, known to 
economists as “The Treasury'yiew,’* which 
you think it unfair to attribute to extreme 
Friedmanites —Yours faithfully, 

Oxford A K Cairncro.ss 

Discount houses 

Sir—W e have read with interest the article 
on discount houses in your City of London 
survey (August 8th) While we find it 
difficult to disagree to any extent with the 
opinions expressed in the article, we feel 
we must protest at the totally misleading 
statistics on the houses' profits, given on 
page XV. The years 1968 and 1969 were 
especially difficult for the discount market 
and those houses which you show as achiev¬ 
ing the greatest increase in profits had 
suffered particularly badly in this period 
No credit is therefore given for stability 
or ability to weather a storm 

We suggest that if 1967 is taken as a 
baseline, a different picture will emerge 
Furthermore, in giving profits of Gerrard & 
Reid, no allowance has been made for 
profits of National Discount before 1970. In 
our opinion a more reasonable set of figures 
woidd read : 


Union Discount Co 

1967 

1970 

/ 

of London, Ltd 

Gerrard & Reid 

95a 

(12/66) 

1,976 

(12/69) 

+ 34 

-{-National Diacouirt 

815 

801 

— 2 

Chve Discount 

340 

539 

+58 


Maybe we have only pointed out how 
misleading statistics can be, but we feel 
our example is less so than that given by 
your correspondent Certainly any investor 
relying on the figures given by yourselves 
would be remarkably badly informed.— 
Yours faithfully, H. F Goodson 

The Union Discount Company of 
London, EC3 I-ondon, Ltd 

Ulster 

Sir —^Your recent articles on Northern 
Ireland (July 4th, August ist, August 8th} 
give an informed understanding of, and con¬ 
cerned response to, the political deterioration 
in that part of the United Kingdom. These 
are by no means general reactions to the 
malaise which affects the Ulster community. 
While it IS impossible for the British 
Government and the British .public wholly 
to ignore the sum of events in the Northern 
Ireland situation, it is certainly true that 
this most fearful and intransigent of all our 
current problems has hardly received diag¬ 
nosis, let alone a reliable prescription for 
cure. 

The Economist's reading is correct—so 
far as it goes. Yes, the Unionist govern¬ 
ment is being repudiated by an apparent 


majority of its support; yes, there is mcreas- 
ing sectarian polarisation , yes, the rioting 
and bombing add up to what may justifiably 
Ik called civil war ; yes, it would seem that 
there are " enough people who would prefer 
their province to be a desert rather than 
have reform or normal life or two Irelands 
living together.” And yes, British troops are 
being required to do a job so monstrously 
difficult, if not impossible, as to make “ Join 
the Modern Army ” sound like a sick joke 

Extrapolating from these evident facts, 
your prognosis of a continuing downward 
slide, inevitably resulting in direct, and 
acknowledged, Westminster intervention, 
looks likely enough. Since neither the Union¬ 
ist government nor the Unionist party 
(the two are at present quite distinct) can 
or will face the facts, and since the British 
Government doesn’t want to know unless 
and until it cannot avoid knowing, a great 
deal more is going actually to happen, all 
of it disagreeable and some of it terrible, 
before anyone gets round to squaring up 
to the evidence. 

But in the meantime any attempt to pre¬ 
empt this process, which is what you 
suggest, will be productive, at the very least, 
of massive and severe violence. But this is 
merely the most predictable consequence 

I or the British Government to be so 
sweeping and undiscriminating as to call 
off the whole idea of self-government, or 
even suspend it, would have two important 
effects now, right away. First, the whole of 
Ulster politics would go underground, 
instead of just part of it, because it would 
have nowhere else to go Second, during 
what could be a crucial few years for the 
whole of Ireland, as ncgoUations with the 
EEC begin, there would be no one to speak 
for the Six Counties except 12 back¬ 
benchers, products of—last June i8th—an 
hysterical, sectarian electorate, and of 
doubtful competence 

Self-government in Northern Ireland has 
been a disaster because it has been allowed 
—indeed encouraged—to become a racket 
But the materials for viable self-government 
exist. Not the least of the evidence for this 
is the rapid expansion of support for the 
Alliance party of Northern Ireland, whose 
means of achieving a political solution 
within the present constitutional framework 
deserve the most urgent attention, notwith¬ 
standing the time lapse before the next 
Stormont general election —Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow, Ws Gav Firth 

Sir —Surely by now you should know that 
Belfast, Derry, Dungiven, Armagh and other 
troubled places arc in this country, Ireland, 
not in Great Britain ? That is why English 
folk know little and care less about the 
reasons for a|l that turmoil—but wait until 
a British soldier is shot by Roman Catholics 
who have had enough of bullying, foul- 
mouthed, trigger-happy looters —^Yours 
faithfully, Patrick J N. Bury 

Dublin 

Tayside 

Sir —Your somewhat discouraging review 
of Tayside (July 25th) makes rather too 
much of the area’s remoteness from London. 
Tayside includei other towns than Dundee, 


Perth for example. Any of the " new 
managerial elite” to whom you refer could 
be in their Perth factories, flying from 
London to Edinburgh, in little more than 
three hours after leaving their London 
offices—and the time will be cut by at least 
30 minutes when the final dretions of the 
Edinburg^-Perth motorway are completed 
in two or three years’ time. Is this so far 
out of line with travelling times to Mersey¬ 
side, south Wales or nor^-east England ’ 

I might add that whatever distaste the 
“ elite ” may feel ifor the Itind of “ utili¬ 
tarian ” city Dundee is alleged to be, and 
I do not support this view, the same 
criticism cannot possibly be made of Perth 
—Yours faithfully, D K Thomson 

Perth Lord Provost 


Motorways 


Sir —Your article commenting on the open¬ 
ing of London’s new urban motorway 
(August I St), and advocating even faster con¬ 
struction, contained some interesting figures; 
Length miles 

Construction £30 million (or £12 million 
cost per mile of road) 

Estimated 

daily users 45 ,o<m) vehicles 


From these I deduce • 

per 

per conuniAor 

annum car per 

an Dim 

Interest at £2 7 million ,£io<i 

9 per cent 
Add: 

Maintenance 

Blight 

Pollution 1 ;■ 

Noise 

Accidents 


par 

vehicle 

nvi'le 

IS 7d 


Calculate all future benefits and discount 
at 10 per cent per annum There must be 
something wrong !—Yours faithfully, 

A F, T Grifiiihs 
London, NW1 British Railways Board 


ElU Quartarly EconomK Ravww S»rvic* 

Every quarter, Q2 ireviews cover 140 counirioe 

Brasil 

Brazil is going flat out for growth, 
and hoping inflation will take care 
of itself. The ElU's latest quarterly 
review of Brazil charts the pro¬ 
gress of this thrusting economy 
as it approaches a 10 per cent 
growth rate. 


An annuel sut)scnptio«i to one review (4 
isauee end an Annual Supplement) Is £10 
(USS2B) Air mail poetaga ann Singila copiaa 
80/- (US$9) each Oetalla from 


THE ECOfgOMIST IMTEULIGENCE UNIT UTD 
Spencar House 27 St. James's Place 
Ltmdon SW1 Tel 01-433 S711 Ext 27 
833 Third Avenua New York NY 10017 
Tel 210 897-«a60 

Paaso da Is Reforms 110-801 Maeico ODE 
Tsk 008-78-22 



PROPERTY 



Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel; 01 -930 5155 


Sydney—Australia 

Important Anction Sale 

Industrial Land 119 acres 

Belmore Road, Mt Druitt 

Approximately 27 mUes from Sydney GPO, near m^n 
Western Highway, with rail access. Outstanding industrial 
site Ideally located in substantial and rapidly develotring 
satellite town. Under instructions from the Liquidator or 
The Standard Insurance Company (in liquidation) 
Mortgagee in Exercise of Power of Sale, and The Council 
of the Municipality of Blacktown, the {dx>ve land will be 
offered for sale by Auction on 

Wednesday, October 28, 
at 10.30 a.m. 

at The Real Estate Institute Rooms, 

61 Goulbum Street, Sydney 

Brochures with fuller details are available. 

Plans and contract can be inspected at Auctioneers’ office. 
Terms can be arranged. 


Real Estate Agents, 

Auctioneers, Consultants and Valuers. 

124 Phillip Street, Sydney, NSW 2000 
221-1255 (15 lines). 

Brochures available from Anderson Jeffress 
Advertising Ltd, 23-28 Fleet Street. 

London EC4 


Hampton Sc Sons 

Incorporating Collins & Collins & Rawence 


Three City offices to let 


Superb modernised 
Banking unit, self-contained 
on Bsmt, Grd and 
Mezzanine, totalling 3,000 
sq. ft. (315.8m2) 


Banking unit in a prime 
position and forming part of 
a modern development. 
Comprising Bsmt, Grd and 
1st Fir and amounting to 
4,970 sq. ft. (461 m2) 


For details of these and other important properties contact, 

Hampton & Sons 

Skinners' Hall, 9 Dowgate Hill, London, EC4. 

Tel.: 01-236 7831. 


Office building, completely 
modernised, offering 10,000 
sq. ft. approx. 

EC4 

Attractive self-contained 
building overlooking 
gardens, 1 minute Cannon 
St. Station. 1,200 sq. ft. 
approx. Long lease by 
arrangement. 














































For some people there is only one airline. 


The man with the fastest‘over 
the shoulder glancc’and too yard sprint at 
BO AC, is Eddie Morgan. 

He’s our ruhway inspcctor.That s just 
part ot his work as our airfield expert. 

None of our jets touches down, 
anywhere in the world, without the Eddie 
Morgan ‘thumbs up.’ 

Because a runway is not just a 
strip of concrete. All aircraft need to be 
handled differently. 

Long before we opened up our 
new route to Moscow, for instance,we sent 
in Eddie. 


Eddie said yes. Now we fly there 
twice a week. 

So he’s a cross between a highly 
trained, sensitive technician and an early 
African explorer. 

VC'hichever of the 8o airports 
you fly to by BO AC, you can be sure of 
one thing. 

Eddie’s been there before you. 



takes good cate of you 


1 lu' 

K( onomist 


August /j, igyo 



Our friendly neighbourhood 
Russia 


It IS magmfiffnt, as a bit of linguistic horsc-trading , but 
It is not peace. Herr Brandt can go back to his interrupted 
holiday in JSorway feeling pretty .sure that the treaty he 
signed with Mr Kosygin in Moscow on Wedne.sday is not 
going to bring the roof down around his head, or anybod\ 
elsc's. Nothing that wius possibli- bclore has now Ix-en 
made impossible ’I he countries of western Europe can 
still federate, if the\ have a nund to , the two parts of 
Germany can still reunite, if the Soviet Union decides one 
day that it is no longer in its inteiest, or in its jxiwer, to 
prevent them. Nothing in this piece of paper is going to 
stop that sort of thing happening if enough pcroplc want 
It to happen and not enough other people say it must not. 

But if It is wTong to read so many dangers into this 
document, it ls also wrong to pin any great hopes upon it. 
It is not tile beginning of a new older in Europe. The 
Euiopeans have .seen too many non-aggression treaties 
signed this century to believe with any real conviction 
that this IS how peace breaks out The idea that there 
has been a major change of Russian piolicy because pen 
was jjut to papei in Moscow this week, and because the 
Ru-ssian-s are being helpful in the Middle East and the 
\’ienna arms t.ilks seem to be going well (see pages a i and 
•26), IS ba.sed on a very large misunderstanding of what 
has been happenmg in Rus.sia m the past year. 

Eor the hist time since Mr Brezhnev and Mi Kosygin 
came to power .six years ago they have pulled their foreign 
policy into .something like a coherent shape. They have 
moved enougfi of their army to the Far East to intimidate 
China without necessarily being committed to a war against 
It. They arc trying to limit the cost of the nuclear arms 
race with the United States, and to avoid a fight with the 
Americans in the Middle East while maintaining and indeed 
increasing their new power in that region. And m Europe 
they arc inviting erverybody to say that things should be 
kept .exactly as they are. 

These things bear all the marks of a holding operatum , 
and it is quite clear why a holding operation has become 
necessary. The cost of Russia’s foreign policy—the two-front 
army, the naval explosion into the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean, the bid for nuclear equality with America, 
the aid to Egypt and North Vietnam and Cuba—has out¬ 


run the economy’s abihty to pay for it. The dismal perfor¬ 
mance of the economy is part of the reason why Mr 
Bre/.hnev has had to tighten the screws at home, and the 
discontent at home (see next article) has prevented him 
from giving the go-ahead for the liberalisation that might 
make the economy work better. That is how a vicious circle 
got'i. So last month he put off the party congress 
scheduled for this autumn until next year so as to give 
himself time to sort things out. He has got to save money 
somewhere. But he is not going to reduce the army on the 
Chinese border. The programme of naval rearmament, 
which is designed to make Russia a real world-wide super¬ 
power, doc.s not seem to have been cut back. Mr Brezhnev’s 
best chance of casing the strain, apart from puttmg a ceiling 
on the cost of the missile race, is an agreement by which 
the west gives its formal approval to the present division 
of Europe. 

This is almost certainly the explanation of what the 
Ru.ssians are trying to do on this continent. The Germans 
wanted to sign a straight non-aggression pact with them 
as a show of good will. There would have been no harm 
in that, if not much long-term good cither : the Finns 
had a non-aggre-ssion pact with Russia when it attacked 
them in 1939, and the Russians themselves had one with 
Hitler’s Germany in 1941. But what Herr Brandt has 
actually got seems to be quite a bit more than a straight 
mutual renunciation of violence. No doubt he can point 
to the bit of Article which says that the borders of 
Europe are unverleUlich —inviolable—which brings in the 
reference to brute force one expects to find in such a treaty. 
The Russians will reply that another phrase, a bit earlier, 
says that nobody should antaslen the existing frontiers, 
including the frontier between east and west Germany , 
w'hich means something much more like “ touch ” or 
“ interfere with.” This is where the horse-trading has come 
in. The Russians have managed to work in a form of words 
which—they will claim—says that the dotted lines of 
Europe arc untouchable. Add the Brezhnev doctrine, 
which says that the countries in Russia’s half of Europe 
must stay communist, and you have a formula for setting 
the status quo in concrete. 

This is not the end of the world ; it is, after all, only a 
form of words. It is something that might be cheerfully 
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accepted if this treaty were a key which would now unlock 
some of the closed doors of Europe. That is how its sup¬ 
porters have been describing jt The trouble ls that, the 
more locks one looks at, the fewer it seems to fit. 

Herr Ulbricht is still insLsting on the full recognition of 
his cast German regime before he will talk to the west 
Germans about anything else, and Herr Brandt still .says 
he will not give full recognition. The Moscow treaty may 
make it easier for Herr Brandt to sign a similar treaty 
with the Poles, tmd to exchange ambassadors with the 
other east European countries ; but the trotting to and fro 
of ambassadors means very little for the life of ordinary 
people. And the argument that the treaty will open the 
way to a large increase in trade between the tw'o halves 
of Europe is just not true. The biggest obstacle to more 
east-west trade is not political but economic ; the com¬ 
munist economies do not produce enough goods of the 
kind, and the quality, that the west wants to buy. Of 
course, the communist countries badly want to get more 
western machine tools and moie western technology. But 
unless they can balance their imports of these things by 
exports of things the west wants to buy, they are in effect 
asking for aid, not trade. 

In fact, there are only two things which might happen 
as a result of this week’s ceremony in Moscow that would 
really be of benefit to the western half of Fmrope. One is 
a guarantee of the safety of west Berlin , the other is a 
monitored withdrawal of .some of the Russian troops in 
eastern Europe, to match the withdrawal of some of the 
American troops in the west. But the four-power talks 
about Berlin are still dragging on without any .sign that 
Rassia is willing to offer the sort of guarantee the west 
Ls asking for. And the Russians are saying that the talks 
about a mutual reduction of the armies in Europe should 
wait until after they have had their great “ European 
security conference,” which looks remarkably like an 
attempt to put the whole subject off until they have 
hammered yet another nail into the political status quo 
and the Americans have started going home anyway. 

No doubt the final judgment on what happened m 
Moscow this week will have to wait until we see whether 
the Russians come across on Berlin, and on those troop 
cuts But the difficulties an- large and plain in .sight. It is 
clear that the operation Herr Brandt is now engaged 
upon in the east is quite different from the great reconcilia¬ 
tion that took place between Germany and its western 
neighbours m the 1950s The reconciliation in the west 
was possible because it was an accommodation between 
countries with the same political and economic .system, of 
more or less the same .siz<-, and with interlocking interests , 
the foundation of the common market was the deal between 
German industry and French agriculture. Not one of these 
things is true as between Germany and the communist 
world to Its east. 

Anyway, the chances of peace in Europe cannot be 
judged by what is happening in Europe alone. What Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin are doing on their western 
front has to be seen in the context of what they arc doing 
elsewhere. And there the evidence is pretty clear. In the 
east they are certainly in no hurry to make peace with 
China. To the south they arc continuing the steady 
ttqsansion of their sphere of influence by the solid, old- 
(teshioned method of sending their growing fleet deeper 


into the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean and the 
South Atlantic. One of the reasons why they aw , now 
ready for peace between Israel and the Arab state is 
their desire to make this naval operation easier and 
cheaper by getting the Suez canal reopened. That is not 
an argument against a Middle East peace it is jiist a 
reminder that the Russians are not a disinterested party. 
This is not the behaviour of a country looking for a 
settlement of its ailments with other people. It is the 
behaviour of a power out to maximise its own position in 
the world. The west Europeans would recognise this if 
they looked beyond Europe. But then how many Euro¬ 
peans since 1945 have been willing to raise their eyes 
beyond Athens or Tel Aviv or Cairo And what do they 
know of Ru.ssia, who only Europe know? 


This is what makes Russia’s present actions in Europe 
look like a holding policy. The probability is that this 
policy is designed to last only until the Soviet economy 
has been knocked into better shape, and there is more 
moncy to spend on foreign policy If the lack of economic 
strength is what has made Russia seek a respite, there Ls no 
particular reason to believe that the respite will oiUla.st 
the recovery of economic strength In Mr Khrushchev’s 
days, and for a time after Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin 
took over from him, it seemed possible that Russia was 
ready for a general .settlement with the west It seemed 
that Its leaders were willing to allow a measure of liberalisa¬ 
tion at home, and in their east European empire, and 
were worried enough about China to combine mth the 
we.st against it Neither of those hopeful guesses has turned 
out to be correct. The invasion of Czechoslovakia—two 
years ago next Friday—marked the limit of Mr Brezhnev’s 
patience with the liberal experiment And he .seems to 
have decided that, with care, he can look after Russian 
interests against China and the west simultaneously. 

On the evidence, the Soviet Union is conducting itself 
precisely as General de Gaulle said that nation-states, 
” those cold monsters,” always conduct themselves . on 
a quite unfeeling, .self-absorbed and indeed rather com- 
puter-like calculation of s<‘lf-interest This calculation 
appears to have suggested to it that it can hold its middle 
ground—geographically and ideologically— between China 
and the wc-st. It can play its own game. Not that the 
calculations on which the rest of us conduct ourselves are 
lundamentally different. But it is unlikely that a cold cal¬ 
culation of Ru.ssian .self-interest includes, in the long run, 
the rort of future for western Europe that most west Euro¬ 
peans would consider to be in their own interests. 

It would be dotty to say that a non-aggression treaty 
is a bad thing This one is not. In itself, it will do no 
hann ; it might even have some desirable by-products. 
It Ls the expectations of peace in our time which have 
come to be attached to it that are mi'itaken and could 
be dangerous. Herr Brandt’s treaty is a symboil of most 
people’.s longing to edge away from violence as an 
instrument of politics. But a syirfbol can be exploited by- 
people whose system of ideas, and whose calculation of 
their own interests, do not necessarily make room for 
that longing. The present leaders of the Soviet Union 
still look like such people. 




The last circle 

Inside Russia Mr Brezhnev has tightened the screw just about as far as 
he dare. What happens if repression still doesn't work ? 


Dissent in the wr.st is easy to practise and relatively safe ; 
success is in danger of spoiling the dissenters. It is different 
m Mr Brezhnev’s Russia. Treason is the name of the game 
there. Few take it up and no one is allowed to practise it 
for long. The poetess, Natalia Gorbanevskaya, who came 
oirl against the invasion of CJzechoslovakia in igGfl, was 
sentenced by a Moscow court last month to an indefinite 
pieriod of detention in a mental hospital. The engineer 
Alexander Ginsburg, the poet Vladimir Bukovsky and 'the 
historian Andrei Amalnk, who appeared on British televi¬ 
sion screens the other day thanks to the efforts of an 
American reporter (he was expelled from Ru.ssia for this 
bit of enterpri.se), have paid a high price. Chn.sburg, who 
wrote a book about the trial of the writers Daniel and 
•Sinyas-sky in 1966, actually spoke from a pii-son camp , he 
had made an illegal recording which w.cs smuggled out 
Bukovsky had spent six of the -29 yeais of his life in prisons 
and psychiatric ho.spitals Amalnk, who was arresited .soon 
after talking to the American reportei, is now to be tried 
.All t'hiee had insisted that the recordings should be broad¬ 
cast in the west “no matter what the consequences” 

The consequences will not be light In Russia the unre¬ 
pentant dis-senter invariably faces furthei teiTns in prison or, 
if no indictable offence can easily be proved, in a p.sycliiatric 
hospital. In both institutions everything is done to 
(lemcjrali.sc- the prisoncT .ind discouiage him from further 
political activity. Of the two, the ho.spital mcthcKl is much 
wonsi- for the prisoner It is also the one which the 
aiithoiitie.s prc'fer It Is more comfortable and discreet 
■Alxive all, rt robs the prisoner of the moral support which 
he can expect in a prison camp and makes him more of a 
passive victim. 

One of the cruellest aspects of the repression in Rus.sia 
IS the indiffeience and hostility with which many former 
prisoners are treated by their fellow-citizens after their 
release Many ordinary Ru-ssians treat open protest as a 
luxury indulged in by members of the privileged classes in 
search of maityrdom. That .some of the dissenters are Jews 
does not help to make them any more popular with most 
Russians, who are subject to large regular doses of anti- 
seniitic indoctrination half-disguiscd as anti-zionism. 

But the refusal of the dissenters to be discouraged by 
this public apathy or to be intimidated by official persecu¬ 
tion puts the government in a dilemma. If it was only a 
question of a few dcmonstration.s by a handful of people in 
Red Square, Mr Brezhnev would not have many slceplc.ss 
nights. Much more serious for the authorities is the rapid 
spread m recent years of a vast underground literature of 
typewritten manuscripts which circulate from hand to hand. 
These so-called samizdat writings ( “ self-publications ” ) 
used to be an outlet for poets and novelists whose works 
had faded to get past the censor. Now they are no longer 
predominantly hterary ; they are becoming more and more 
political. This reflects the widespread disillusionment in 
Russia, since Mr Khrusihehev’s downfall in 1964, with the 


increasingly illiberal policies of his stolid .successors. 

These publications, notably the Chronicle of Current 
Events, which has been appearing regularly at bi-inonthly 
intervals since April, 1968, are clearly written by educated 
people in Moscow and other towns. They confirm the 
existence of an unoflicial political opposition, of w'hich Mr 
Amalnk spoke in lies famous cs.say “ Can Russia Survive 
till 1984?,” which first appeared as a samizdat publica¬ 
tion. Political ideas aired in this underground way aie 
becoming much more out-spoken imd more sophisticated. 
They range from the Christian personalism of the All- 
Russian Social-Christian Union, whose leading members 
were imprisoned in 1967, to the more straightforward 
liberal ideas of a group called the Democratic Movement 
of ‘the .Soviet tlnion, which is believed to have included 
some naval officers. What is particularly impressive'about 
the more reci*nt samizdat publications is their factual tone 
and their realistic approach, betraying none of the sense- of 
helpless fear of Stalin’s lime. 

The numlx-r of people directly engaged in these- undei- 
ground activities is almost ccTtainly very .small, though the 
number of their readers is probably many times greater It 
would be cjuite possible foi the KGB, Russia's security 
service, to round up most of the writers and publishtrs, if 
not all the readers, of the underground literature if it was 
given a free hand. The KGB may be given a free hand by 
the party leadership some time in the future. That is what 
all Russian liberals fear And each time they hear of yet 
another symbolic instance of Stalin’s rehabilitation, like 
the recent return of Stalin’s bust to Red Square, that 
moment s«-cnis to come nearer. But it has not arrived yet 

Mr Brezhnev and his associates have every reason to 
hesitate before giving the KGB the order to crack down. 
Under Stalin, the sccunty service had become so powerful 
that It threatened to, and very nearly did, swallow up the 
communist party. Russia’s pre.sent leaders, all of whom 
began their careers under Stalin, dislike the idea of a return 
tc) such a situation, however much it would simplify their 
problems now. A ver^’ much more powerful KGB might 1 m- 
a splendid opportunity for someone to usurp full power 
and get rid of the others Russia would then cease to be 
a party oligarchy and would once agam become an unpre¬ 
dictable one-man dictatoiship. 

But there is another reason for the Russian leaders’ 
reluctance to allow the KGB a free hand. The rc-turn of 
something that Icxikccl even vaguely like the beginning of 
Stalin’s mass terror of the 1930s and 1940s—and any really 
thorough KGB operation would almost certainly Icxik like 
that—would very quickly create an atmosphere of fear 
and uncertainty in the lower ranks of the party and the 
government. This would seriously damage the morale of 
the scientists and managers on whose efforts Russia’s future, 
depends. The result would be a very real setback to the 
Russian leaders’ plans for a more rational and efficient 
government. 


la 


This IS probably why Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin 
prefer more circumspect and covert methods of dealing 
with political dissidents, even at the nsk of letting some 
critics slip through their fingers. And this is also why the 
regime tolerates outspoken critics in the country’s 
intellectual and scientific establishments like the physicist 
Professor bakharov. He has twice—in March this year and 
in 1968—^presented programmes for change in the 
country’s political and economic life absolutely brimming 
with heretical ideas. But Professor Sakharov, unlike 
declared dissidents of Amalrik’s sort, argues from the 
impeccably orthodox position of a worried patriot offering 
new and more efficient solutions of the problems the 
leaders are grappling with. In his March proposal, which 
was signed by two other prominent scientists, he argued 
that if his programme of gradual political liberalisation 
and economic reform were adopted the communist partv’s 
rule would be actually .strengthened. 

Nobody in the Kremlin is likely to accept this prt^siiion 
or be tempted to put it to a test. But Sakharov’s thesis that 
the old-fashioned, centralist method of running the 
economy, which goes back to Stalin, has failed to ensure 
Russia’s victory (or even parity) in the race with the United 
States clearly touches a sensitive spot in the present rulers’ 
hearts. And so, while rejecting Sakharov’s general ideas 
(notably his advocacy of the “ convergence ” of 
industrialised capitalist and communist countries), they 
remain visibly interested in the practical proposals he is 
putting forward. 


Mr Brezhnev and his government probably calculate 
that they can get away with a minimum of economic 
reforms without having to bother with the rest of the 
reformers’ package, and especially with dangerous things 
like freedom of publication and foreign travel. And they 
are clearly determined to accompany such reforms as they 
decide on by a maximum of social discipline and political 
indoctrination. These calculations may prove right in the 
short run. A successful but limited economic reform would 
not overnight make Russia into a noticeably more demo¬ 
cratic country, but it would certainly make it a more 
foimidablc military power, capable of pursuing an 
expansionist foreign policy. This may well be a popular 
course with a nationalistic public. 

But dissent is bound to go on growing among Russia’s 
now intellectuals, well-educated, curious about the world, 
and increasingly contemptuous of their country’s ruling 
ilass and its antiquated marxist-leninist ideology. Like 
every middle class, this new class in Russia is still cautious, 
slow to act and profoundly unrevolutionary. But if its 
minimum demands for more ci\il rights and civilised 
government are not met by Russia’s leaders, today’s dissent 
of the few will develop. Russia’s vast student population, 
which has doubled in the past decade, is a growing souice 
of new recruits. It is not a matter of an isolated novelist or 
two. Something has begun Ru.ssia’s leaders- -not to 
mention its officials and l ollegc heads- arc going to have 
to learn how to make concessions or fare the prospect, one 
day, of Russia’s .second revolution this century. 



Winter in the air 


The Conservatives' policies for dealing with stagflation are still pretty sketchy. 
But the unions' Mr Feather can expect a hard winter 


So (he Government has an economic policy. The Chan¬ 
cellor, Mr Tony Barber, saw Mr Vic Feather and the 
economic chieftains of the Trades Union Congress at the 
Treasury on Wednesday , and some much-needed realism 
and toughness were injected into the Government’s public 
ideas on wage inflation. Mr Baiber announced that 
nationalised industries faced with strike.s becau.se they 
rejected inflationary wage demands would get the Govern¬ 
ment’s full backing. It badly needed saying. 

Wage inflation in Britain has by now gathered .such 
momentum that only shock treatment will do, and certainly 
only something much tougher than Mr Robert Carr’s 
exhortations this week. The Secretary for Employment 
declared on Tuesday that he would lean neither on 
employers nor on unions when it came to the bit: which 
was not surprising after the dock settlement, but certainly 
less than helpful. What do industrialists say when told 
by a minister who has endorsed an over-generous settle¬ 
ment that they must stand firm on reasonable pay offers ? 
They say, of course, *^hat it is up to the Government to 
show the way with Its own employees. The chairmen of 
the nationalised industries inevitably complain that their 
people must not be made scapegoats. But the nationalised 
industries’ reputation is not so much of being scapegoats 
as bell-wethers for the inflationary flocks that arc content 
with nothing less than the Government gives. The TUC 


naturally told the Chancellor that it was for expansion, 
less unemployment and more public spending. But in all 
this Mr Feather said little more than he needed to. He 
knows there is more than a trace of winter in the air for 
the unions. But he is waiting to know just how wintry it 
will be all round He is waiting for Mr Carr to screw him¬ 
self up to reorganising industrial relations and publishing 
the promised bill to do just that 

Yet, as Mr Carr said on Tuesday, Mr Barber confirmed 
on Wednesday and other people said long ago, Britain’s 
pnncipal economic need is to stop the current, frightening 
wage inflation. Earnings are rising by over 12 per cent 
and prices by 6 per cent Only when that little lot has 
been brought under control do the Conservatives feel they 
can introduce their promised cuts in taxation. This, very 
simply, is not the time for fiscal reflation. A dozen and 
more reasons can be offered why settlements such as the 
recent 15 to 17 per cent given to government industrial 
workers pass almost unnoticed. But they boil down to this: 
wages ran ahead of prices for most of the time Mr Wilson’s 
government was in power, but the so-calkd freeze and 
.squeeze on real incomes which were part of the post¬ 
devaluation strategy were used to justify the wildly infla¬ 
tionary breakout when it came. It has been a catching-up 
tune and then some. British workers are not silly. They 
have reason to know as well as anyrnie (hat growth in 
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Labour’s five years averaged only 2.2 per cent, and that, 
however great the responsibility of wage inflation for that, 
it was not solely responsible. They are also sick to death of 
being told that their standard of living is slipping back in 
ihc international league. The only way they see to hit back 
IS to demand fatter pay packets, even though they know 
that these will be slimmed down by price increases. They 
also know what to do in an election year. But now the 
election is two months past. It is only a very silly British 
worker who docs not now expect some stand against some 
union somewhere. 

In limbering up for the fight, the Government must 
dose its cars to two arguments. One is that since other 
industrialised rountries are also inflating like mad, Britain 
IS doing no more than going along with them Unfortu¬ 
nately this is not true : industries abroad are absorbing more 
of their additional wage bills by increased productivity. An 
Italian employer, for instance, can absorb half of a 15 per 
cent pay ri.se through the 7 to 8 per cent increase in 
output he can expect annually from his workers. A British 
employer (the current plight of the engineering industry 
IS described on page 53) counts himself lucky if he gets an 
extra 3^ per cent from his workforce, and he will not even 
be that lucky in slow-growth 1970. While Japan achieves 
an annual gniwth m its gross national product of 10 per 
tent or more, Italy 7 per cent, France and Germany 4 or 
f, per cent, Bntain is still limping along as it has done in 
the past five years, expanding even less than Mr Jenkins 
expected at the time of his last budget. 

The advocates of caution in the Treasury may find thes 
slower growth not unwelcome because of the worsening 
balance of payments and so sec no urgency for the new 
Government to reach the second stage of its programme, 
the plans for expansion. This is the second soporific 
argument the Government must rc.sist. It is true that well 
before July’s strike-ndden trade figures showed a mad 
suipliis of it 137 million, British exports had ceased to 
grow and that thi.s was only partly bee au.se of the American 
lecession. But if the compi’titivc edge that BritLsh exports 
gained from the 1967 devaluation is not to Iw lost entirely, 
not only must export prices cea-sc to be pushed .so hard by 
wages, thc'y must also gel the benefit of technical innova- 
iions This means jac king-tip Britain’s mi.serably low 
industrial mvestment, which in turn requires a renewal of 
iiusiness confidence. If for no other rea.son than that, the 
('.onservatives c annot afford to delay exjiansion for long. 

As Mr Baitier studies his new brief at the Treasury', 
there ran .seem few options open to him. If British export 
prices continue to rise faster than those of this country’s 
competitors, as they did in the 1950s and 1960s, the end 
can only be, fiuhng the international adoption of flexible 
exchange rates, another so-called once-for-all devaluation 
But Mr Heath has never believed in such defensive weapons 
.ind Mr Barber, as a good Kiiropean, is shortly going to 
have to say that he does not either. In the middle of next 
month he meets his fellow finance ministers from Gommon- 
wealth countries in Cyprus, in the usual get-together imme¬ 
diately before the annual mc-eting of the International 
•Monetary Fund, this time in Copenhagen. Both these 
meetings promise to be more interesting than usual, with 
British hopes of getting into the common market and the 
implications for sterling, major talking points. While it 
may be a long while before the common market countries 


agree to peg their exchange rates one with another, this 
aim is a more serious matter than seemed likely even 
a year ago. At some future date the pound may have to 
face the D-mark and the lira, and go on facing them 
at a fixed rate without an escape route. 

This may seem a long way from today’s problems, but 
it emphasises how little room there is for manoeuvre and the 
need to lcx)k over the immediate brow of the hill. The 
Heath cabinet must be both tough on wage inflation and 
get the British economy expanding again. Mr Barber has 
now given some hope, for the first time, that the cabinet 
will do something on the first score Among others, Mr 
Feather will press on the second score. It is wholly prema¬ 
ture to say, as some people have been doing, that this 
Government wants to return to a sort of laisser faire policy. 
It has already shown that it intends to continue a tight 
grip on the money supply. Where it has yet to show that 
It means business is in making good its doctrine of letting 
industry run itself. That means facing up to the political 
awkwardness of removing sub.sidies to ailing and inefficient 
industries, like shipbuilding, and even taking away invest¬ 
ment grants altogether. But first and foremost it means 
being realistic, as the employer in a nauonaliscd industry, 
about pay claims. 

The table shows the trouble ahead. The Government’s 
test will come with the miners’ claim for increases of up to 
33^ per cent, or £6 a week, and the railwaymen’s for 
25 per cent. The Government must be prepared to go to 
the limit in facing stnkcs to bnng these claims down to 
an acceptable size. It is ironic that it should be the Prices 
and Incomes Board, so despised by Conservatives, that has 
given the Government the drop on Lord Robens and his 
workers (see page 54). If Mr Barber can cool things he 
must be prepared to meet Mr Feather’s request for some 
reflation of the economy. For most employers the nse in 
costs has been so large that they have no alternative but 
to pass them on in prices, which in turn increases the 
pressure on wage claims. Even so, what with the tightness 
of credit, some private busine.sscs will be caught in the 
pincers. Some small companies will go bankrupt in the 
process. Perhaps even a major one will. As Mr Feather 
knows, it ought to be a hard winter. 


Major pay claims 


700.000 local qovernment manual 
workers 

350,000 farm workers 
300.000 miners 
320.000 teachers 
300.000 nurses 

260.000 hospital ancillary workers 
160.000 busmen (municipal and 
company) 

280.000 railwayman 
125,000 electricity supply 
workers 

100,000 civil servants (profes¬ 
sional, technical and 
scientific) 

80.000 furniture workers 
54,000 seamen 
35,000 bakery workers 

27,000 firemen 
20.000 steel craftsmen 
20.(XX) university academic staff 
6,000 steel industry executives 


20% to 30% 

(£2 15s to £4 2s 6d a week) 
37Vo and £18 minimum 
33i% (up to £6 a week) 
40% 

15% to 20% 

20% to 30% 

25% or more 

25% 

" substantial " 

January settlement of central 
pay claim 

20 % 

23% 

£2 more for men, £3 for 
women 
15% or more 
10% to 26% 

20 % 




But Uruguay was a decent place 

The Tupamaros' killing of Dan Mitrione puts one of 

Latin America's few democracies on that continent's familiar skids 


Mr Dan Mitrione knew the risk he was taking. This 
Indiana policeman, killed m cold blood bv Uruguay’s 
urban terrorists on Monday morning, was in the front 
line of the battle for Latin America’s cities. As a .special 
adviser to the Montevideo police, he knew he was no less 
a target than the secret police chief who was gunned 
down in broad daylight in April, in a city where every 
man with a badge has become a target for the Tupamaros. 
He moved in a savage, shadowy world , but he met his 
death in the full glare of world publicity, a hostage of 
terrorists trying to extort unacceptable conce.s.s-ions from 
the government. 

Mr Mitrione was a combatant. That does not make 
the manner of his death any less barbarous. But it docs 
explain why rhe Tupamaros chose him as one of their 
hostages and then as the first to die, after Prc.sidenl 
Pacheco rejected the.ir demand for the release of all 
pxrlitical prisoners. Their other two hostages, the Bia/ilwui 
consul, .Sr Gomide, and an American soil expert, Mr 
Claude Fly, are outsiders, as Count von Spreti in 
Guatemala and Mr Burke l^lhrick in Brazil were outsiders. 
In the eyes of the woild, they are innw-iaits dragged 
into an internal conflict, and the Tupamaros preach only 
to the converted when they talk aliout an imperialist 
plot. Mr Mitrione’s death has already produced a highly 
hostile public reaction. The murder of the other two 
men might cause the Tupamaros to lixsi' further popiilai 
support. But the Tupamaros may feel they hav«- now gone 
too far to turn back from their demands. 

What h.is .so far differentiated the Tupamaros from other 
urban guerrillas in Latin America has been their acute 
concern for their public image. They have played to the 
gallery while practising an exceptionally selective form 
of terrorism. They have preserved close contact with 
the trade unions, and Uruguay’s continuing economic 
crisis has helped them to wan support by attacking the 
government’s system of wage controls and by haiassing 
employeis. During last year's bank strike, for example, 
the Tupamaros kidnapped a prominent 'oanker, Sr Ciaetano 
Pellegrini, and subjecte.d him to well publici.sed humilia¬ 
tions during his 72 days in captivity. The Tupamaros have 
normally preferred to discredit their enemies rather than 
a.ssassinate them. Their middle-class contacts and their 
frequent raids on banks tuid company offices have enabled 
them to gather evidence of corruption in high places 
that has provided .some sensational scandals. 

Until the killing of Mr Mitrione, the Tupamaros’ 
insatiable appietite for elaborate hoaxes and piactical 
jokes had won them the populanty of .star perfomiers 
They have hijacked convoys of food and turned them 
over to slum-dwelleis. Now the days of fiolic are over. 
The Tupamaros are gambhng for high stakes They have 
already succeeded in one of their tactical aims—to push 
the government towards repression. They have helped 
to undermine the legal and political institutions of a 


country that used to 'be called the Switzerland of Latin 
America. President Pacheco, with the approval of parlia¬ 
ment, has just su.spended individual liberties. Houses can 
be searched w'lthout warrants Men ran be held and 
sentenced without trial. Uruguay is being ruled by martial 
law, and the new measures go far beyond earlier emergency 
provisions. 

But repression is not merely a question of constitutional 
rights Not long ago, rhe IFruguayan .senate set up a 
committee to inquire into the use of torture. Its report 
was never made public. .Some of the Tupamaros’ foreign 
sympathisers have already tried to make political capital 
out of the evidence of police torture in LFiuguay by 
arguing that this is what has provoked—and justific.s- 
violent rebellion m the country That is false It was 
the earlv succe.s,ses of the Tupamaros that drove the 
government’s forces towards brutal and arbitiary practices 
Guerrilla violence, together w'lth economic unre.st, has 
also driven President Pacheco to assert his authority 
at the expense of parliament (where the government’s 
supporters have been in a minoritv. IFniguay’s 
liaditionallv weak executive has been replaced b\ the 
strong piesideiicv whiih is needed to confnmt a crisis 
but which has out i aged its moderate critics 

The immediate outcome of the murder of .Mi Mitrione 
w.as a determined countei-in.suigency campaign (.se«- page 
■jo) .Some 15,000 policemi 11 and soldiers combed 
.Monteviclec> in an ojjcration that was notably more 
successful than the similar .sweep that tixik place in 1968 
after the abduction of .Sr Peieii.i Reverbel, a friend of 
the president. By mid-week 20 or so Tupamaros had 
been arrested, including Sr Raul Seridic, the man who 
got the movement going hack in the early 1960s They 
aie not as easily leplaceable as the Tupamaros tend 
to make out It is just pos.sible that a stronger .Montevideo 
polite foice could piove the truth of Gastro’s dictum 
that “the city is the cemetery of revolutionaries” 

The events m llruguay have reopened the familiar 
and disheartening question of the future of “ open 
diplomacy ” and of political prisoners in Latin America. 
Foreign diplomats, .as well as the local men of power, 
live increasingly in a state of siege Diplomatic immunity 
survives only through the most elaliorate security pre¬ 
cautions So some Latin American politicians are thinking 
.about leplying in kind. The “ Argentme line” of calling 
the tenorists’ bluff never st'enis to have worked against 
kidnappers outside that particular country. Uruguay tried 
t(j evade the problem by charging terrorists as common 
criminals. But some hard-liners have now suggested that 
the only answer Is to execute all political presoners the 
government cannot afford to rcleas<\ That would be one 
more twist in the spiral of violence in Latin America. 
But in Uruguay, at lca.st, one thing is clear, the terrorists 
have done most to undermine the norms of civilised 
behaviour. 
















How electricity increased 
Me Wl)s capacity 


Mr Wall had a challenge And the reason— 
success I How could he cope with the increasing 
demand for his meat products, and not lose out 
on quality ? Something had to tie done And so, 

Mr Wall decided to do something radical about it 
A number ol operations were still being done 
manually—manhandling carcasses, for instance, 
which meant the inefficient use of skilled butchers’ 
valuable time 


Further streamlining of production was clearly 
necessary But how > Mr Wall turned to 
Electricity lor the answer A new production 
layout was devised for his Godlcy factory, which 
today IS unique m Europe a layout based on a 
speaally designed electric saw unit which feeds 
a streamlined system of electrically driven 
conveyors The result the system now handles 
i8o carcasses an hour And Mr Wall has over 


40 greater pig-cutting capacity at his factory. 

His skilled butchers arc saved much fatigue and 

their time is much better utilised 

This story is often repeated in Industry today— a 

production success provided by modern electncol 

methods 

Electriaty can give you your own success stones 
the first step—call m the Industrial Sales Engineer 
from your Electricity Board. 


ELECTRIOIT-THE POWER IN INDUSTRy 
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With heart and hand and 
sword and shield they forced 
him to retreat 


The Apprentice Boys, or 5,000 or so 
of them, marched m the rain m Lon¬ 
donderry on Wednesday, defying the 
Chichester-Clark government’s ban and 
breaking through Che police cordon 
TTiey chaired Mr Bill Craig, and he told 
the government What at could do. The 
troops used OS gas to stop the rowdies 
afterwards, and some toughs spotted 
Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien, up from 
Dublin, and kicked his ribs in. The Bog- 
side threw stones and a couple of 
petrol bombs at the troops that night 
and the troops used more gas and 
rubber bullets The Apprentice Boys 
said they had expiefled Mr Brian 
Faulkner, the development nurMSter, 
because he agreed with the ban on 
marches. That was the Twelfth, and it 
might have been even worse. 
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Tfm *ght tar aU Darr^, WO 


Down at Crossmaglen, in County 
Armagh, on Tuesday night two young 
policemen were blown up wihen they 
touched a car which had been booby- 
trapped with gelignite Major Chichester- 
Clark, Mr Jack Lynch, Cardinal 
Conway, Mr Gerry Fitt and everyone 
else said how horrible it was. There was 
talk of a new IRA campaign, bound to 
be ntuch worse chan the one from 1956 
to 1962. At the Orange hall in Maghera 
on Monday night Major Chichester- 
Clark, back from holiday, thought he 
got a majority of 97 to 87 from hts 
constituents, but the chairman declared 
It wasn’t such a vote at all In the uproar, 
the shouting and pushing no one could 
be sure. They threw apples and pennies 
at the prime minister when he emerged 
and rocked his car until the jxilice got 
liim away. That might have been worse, 
too. 

Mr Maudling, in I^ondon, issued a 
statement on Monday which warned Mr 
Craig, Mr Harry West and their sup¬ 
porters that they were risking a takeover 
by Westmmster. He said . “ To go back 
on'what has been done—or depart from 
the ideals of impartiality and reconcili¬ 
ation—^would endanger the present 
constitutional arrangements under which 
Northern Ireland governs its own 
affairs.” Mr Craig said Mr Maudling 
was sticking his neck out. Major 
C^ichester-Clark said •the crisis was a bit 
overplayed, that he was reasonably 
optimistic, that he would be “ very 
violently opposed ” to direct rule but 
that he would not relish Mr Craig as 
prime mmister. The cabinet said it stood 
by Major Chichester-OlaHc, although Mr 
Craig said he had three sympathisers in 
it. 'Hiat might have been wotse, as well 

So Northern Ireland goes on. There 
is the continuing polarisation of the 
communities. There is the sporadic 
guerrilla fighting by night. There is the 
apparently steady drift of the Unionist 


party activists behind Mr Craig and Mr 
West. The govemmenit can hang on at 
Stormont because its backbenchers have 
not yet defected. But there arc warnings. 
The militants are being pushed by even 
more militant constituencies. Even the 
chief whip, Mr John Dobson, who was 
no friend to Lord O’Neill, has had a 
vote of no confidenc.e passed against him 
by his constituency association When 
the rebels feel they are strong enough to 
challenge in the Ulster Unionist Council 
they will do so. If they win there Major 
Chichester-Clark would find it difficult 
‘to go on. 

So Mr Heath and Mr Maudling face a 
real prospect that 'their warning may 
have to be made good. They know ijjer- 
fectly well that there are great difficulties 
and dangers in direct rule. They know 
they have to try to carry the great 
majority of what passes for moderate 
opinion with them. That has not 
happened yet But at least the words have 
been spoken If there is more fighting, 
more bombing, more plotting, more 
killing, what other major political force 
IS there for moderate opinion to rally 
to ^ 

Race relations _ 

Hating the pigs 


Mutual enmity between the police and 
the black population is, unfortunately, 
taken for granted by some people in 
many centres of black settlement. What 
as new is the willingness of black people 
to parade their hate, as they did in last 
Sunday’s demonstration (complete with 
pigs’ heads), which broke out in north 
Paddington, in which 17 policemen were 
injured and ig people were arrested 
The procession, with its crude slogans 
and black power overtones, probably 
convinced a lot of people that Mr Enoch 
Powell was not entirely wrong. The next 
day, when the press went, as usual, to 
iMr Michael X for a menacing quote, 
he, as usual, obliged. On Thursday it 
was announced that the Special Branch 
was investigating a document purporting 
to come from a black organisation con¬ 
taining equally wild threats. It was all 
a serious setback for common sense, let 
alone race relations. 





Mr Maudling, who has now received 
an official report on the incident, needs 
to distinguis'h two things. The first is 
that Britain’s small, fissiparous and 
cx-casionally noisy black power iiiove- 
iiient has neither the will nor the means 
to cause real trouble, but can (as in the 
i()68 Hyde Park “conspiracy” case) be 
helped by both police and press to look 
sinister, with consequent effects on white 
public opinion. The second, far more 
important, point is that young black 
peopile affecting the stymie and language of 
black power are not the same thing as 
an organised threat to the police, 
although many of these youngsteis 
acceipt the image put about by the more 
cxtreme-.sounding black spokesmen of 
the police as the mam enemy of black 
lieople III Britain today 

Many black youngsters say they have 
heard of somebody who has been beaten 
up in a jxilice station—even if they have 
not experienced it themselves ; so they 
obstruct the pxilice rather than go along 
lo the station when asked 'to by the con- 
.stable on the beat. It is a short step 
from this to attacks on policemen by 
gangs of youths ; the police then want 
to get their own back ; and so the 
vicious spiral goes on This may not be 
tcK) different from the experiences of 
white boys in “ rough ” areas ; except 
that the black boys are convinced it 
happiens to them because they are blac k, 
and they say that the behaviour and 
language of the police all too often bear 
this out. 

Genuine efforts to get on liettei terms 
with immigrant communities, like the 
introduction of fiolicemen with a special 
coiiimunitv relations ji/o, do not help 
at all visibly in areas where attitudes 
have hardened Some police stations 
have had reputations with black people. 



Sunday started here 


In London they are : Brixton, Caledon¬ 
ian Road in Islington, Harrow Road 
and Netting Hill. Around Notting Hill 
the feeling has grown up that individual 
policemen are bent on harassing the 
black community, and it was repieated 
drug-seeking raids on a West Indian 
restaurant, the Mangrove, that was the 
specific issue 'behind last Sunday’s 
march. 

But ugly incidents are not confined 
to London. Reports from Leicester 
(which have been sent to the Home 
Secretary) say the police there beat up 
two West Indians after, ironically 
enough, a meeting addressed by the Rev 
Ian Paisley. This happens to be an 
unusually well documented case with 
apparently reliable witnesses Official 
complaints have lieen lodged with the 
local force. What emerges is that the 
whole issue of race relations and the 
police does raise, acutely, the need for an 
indeiiendent inquiry system into com¬ 
plaints of fxilice behaviour 

Football _ 

With the 
compliments of 
the season 

riie hooliganism that erupted at three 
iootball matches last Saturday was the 
least of the problems on the Home 
Secietary’s plate this week, but it was 
st II nasty Twelve people were taken 
to hospital after the Watney Mann cup 
match in Derby on Saturday Mr 
Maudling was quite right to call a con- 
Iciencc of football organisations on 
'I'hursday and ask them a few pertinent 
questions about what had liecoiiie of the 
good resolutions made last autumn Last 
November an early warning system 
between the Briti.sh Transport Police 
and the local foices wa.s agreed , 
supporters’ dub.s, for their part, weie to 
be encouraged to try out steward 
sclicmes and the code of good practice 
adopted by Luton was circulated to all 
the cilu'lis In Decem'lier the rejiort of a 
woiking party headed by Sir John Lang 
was subni'itted to the Minister for Sport, 
Mr Denis Howell (who had just shifted 
himself and his job to the new .sujier- 
niinistry responsiible foi local government 
and regional planningl^ recom¬ 
mending various measures for improving 
control within football grounds. An 
official detention centre at each, which 
Leeds has just “ opened ” for this season, 
was only one such. The working party, 
rather impractically, akso wanted young 
people to be segregated from other 
spectators and the press to be dis¬ 
couraged from criticising the ref ; it 


want&l drink to be sold in plastic con¬ 
tainers ; and it had a number of smaller, 
searsjlile recommendations for crowd 
control. Not all of last year’s research 
and heart-searching were wasted. But 
after last Saturday’s poor start, Mr 
Maudling had rather more to do on 
'I'hursday than present football’s 
establishment with the compliments of 
the .season. 

Doctors' pay _ 

Whittling down 
a promise 

Sir Keith Joseph 'has virtually endorsed 
the Lafiour government’s toughish 
piolicy on doctors’ pay. In his letter to 
the British Medical Association announ¬ 
cing the new <Joveminent’s decision on 
the 15 per cent outstanding of the 30 
per cent increase recommended by the 
leview Ixidv foi senior doctors, he has 
given the “ compelling reason ” why 
they are only to get 5 per cent, making 
a 20 per cent jiay rise since January, 
1969 The compelling reason, says the 
Secretary of State for Social Services, 
IS that to allow .senior doctors the full 
30 per cent could have “ most damaging 
economic consequences ” because it 
would further accelerate the inflation 
that IS “ the most serious problem facing 
the country,” placing in jeopardy the 
balance of payments and the national 
standard of living. 

All of this must, of course, have been 
fully apparent to the Tory leadership 
be'fore the election It ;.s the more unfor¬ 
tunate that Mr Heath, Mr Barber and 
Mr Macleod so wholeheartedly identi¬ 
fied themselves with the doctors’ cause 
during the election campaign. Had they 
not done so Sir Keith Joseph might 
have been able to refuse doctors any of 
the outstanding 15 per cent. As it is, 
he has reduced the period the new pay 
scales are to run from two years to one, 
so the whole argument will be resumed 
next April. 

By then another review body will 
have been set up, whose findings will 
not be referred to any other body. To 
this extent Sir Keith has reversed the 
policy of the previous government, 
which had referred the outstanding 
amount to the Prices and Incomes 
Board. But, like Mr Wilson and Mr 
Crossman, he questions the old review 
Ixjdy’s method of harking back to the 
relativities in professional earnings 
established by the Pilkington commis¬ 
sion in i960—which was one reason 
why the reference to the PIB had been 
made. The British Medical Association 
is certainly not going to find Sir Keith 
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Small changa from Joseph 


less tough than his predecessors, despite 
his colleagues' mythical claim that in 
their previous term of office they had 
“ always ” implemented the review 
Ixxly’s repiorts promptly and in full In 
fact, there was only one report before 
Labour was returned to office and Mr 
Macmillan was criticised for taking a 
month to publish it. 

Professional earnings _ 

Comparability 

dangers 

The (Toveminent's decision on doctors’ 
pav coincided with its approsal of a new 
rofyirt iby the Pkiwden committee, which 
advises on the pay of higher civil 
servants. A year ago the committee 
leliictantly suggested that the big 
increases it recoiuinended for the three 
top grades should be paid in three annual 
instalments lihe Government has now 
agreed to the committee’s reprcsentatKins 
that the third instalment should he paid 
earlier, and it has been bnnight forward 
'■IX months to next January 
'I''hc two top grades had not had an 
increase Since 1965, and the Plowden 
committee could justify its recomimenda- 
tions by reference to the earnings of top 
executives in indiistry. Even so, the 
Government’s full acceptance of them 
IS not a good start to its attempt to keep 
down pay rises m the public sector. Nor 
are the rises for civil servants, doctors 
and dentists the end of the matter. The 
Prtices and Income* Board has been 
asked to consider the implications of the 
civil service increases for the pay of 
senaor officers in the armed forces. 
Doctors m the force* have their pay 
automatically adjusted after the 'review 
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bixly reports on that of health service 
doctors. Although they have just had a 
backdated rise, public health doctors 
have put in a new clalim to match its 
recommendations. 

University clinical teachers are likely 
to receive increases similar to practising 
doctors’. But the preclinical teachers are 
covered by the new negotiating 
machinery that has been set up to kx>k 
at academHc pay. The British Medical 
Association wants to close the gap 
between clinical and preclinicad .salaries 
Other university teachers disapprove of 
a medical differential ; but even jf the 
BMA’s wishes are thwarted, the new 
medical salaries are bound to affect the 
negotiations over all university pay that 
are just beginning. Plowdens and 
Kindersleys are excellent pieces of 
machinery for their respective clients, 
but the comparability principle they rely 
on can spark off fresh claims by others 
So no government can accept their 
advire automatically, and Sir Keiith 
Joseph has warned the BMA that though 
the doctors’ new review body will be 
iiidop<?iident, the Government will con¬ 
sider “ how it should lie linked with an\ 
other machmerv set up to advise on pa\ 
in the public sector." 

Abortion 

Old figures, 
new facts 


I he most common age to have an 
abortion—a legal one—is 21 'I'lic 
Registrar General’s detailed analysis 
(HMSt), b.s) of the First eight months’ 
wiirking of the Abortion Act (April 27 
to December ;ji, itjbS) shows that 
in England and Wales 21-veai-olds 
acsounted for i,')2(J cases of the total of 
22,'j'j2 Nor IS theiT anv reason to 
suppose that’'their share is noticeably 
different now that abortions are running 
at the rate of 70,000 to 80,000 a year 

Nearly all the 21-year-olds are single 
But 82 of these had had one previous 
liveborn ohild, and one of them had 
had—almost unbelieval)I>—at least seven 
live babies 'I'here are even mrire 
distressing figures in 'the analysis than 
this. For instance, three 11-year-olds 'had 
abortions, six 12-year-olds and 21 13- 
ycar-olds. At 'Bhe age of 14 the figure 
then jumps to 150, and one 14-ycai-old 
and six (unmarried) 16-year-olds had 
had a 'previous liveborn child. 

According to the analysis the medica:! 
grounds for termination are usually 
psychiatric, as they were before the 
Abortion Act , but where, in accordance 
with the act, ithe doctor ha.s taken 
into account the woman's actual or 


>9 

iea.sonablv foreseeable environment, and 
recorded his views, the biggest category 
of environmental conditions concerns the 
mother—she is deemed to be too young, 
ttx) old, to have had too many children, 
or she is unmarried or a student The 
.second biggest category concerns the 
mother’s otlier children and the adverse 
effect a new baby is likely to have on 
them But -the dominant nnpression left 
by the Registrar General’s facts and 
figures is the extent of haphazard and 
unplanned pregnancies among the young 
If ever more proof were wanted about 
the need for sex education in schools and 
birth control advice for the unmarried. 
It lies here 

Research _ 

Two-handed 


1 he Social Science Research Council has 
<1 genuine grievance, expressed with some 
foice in Its annual report published on 
Wednesday , that the Government is all 
too apt to conceal from its left hand 
what Its right hand is doing. The grant 
from the Department of Education and 
Sc lence to the council is small beer com- 
{lared t<' those it dcvles out to the four 
other research councils under its wing, 
which amount to aliout £qo mi'll'ion this 
year (of winch about half goes to the 
.Science Research Council) But it has 
been shixiting up, from £i 7 million m 
i(|68-r>q to £24 nmllion in 1969-70, and 
this figuie is more than cksilbled if one 
adds in the research by social .scientists 
in the universities commissioned by 
government departments direct The 
council has a real headache trying 
to sec that this dodbling does not mean 
liideou'jly extravagant duplication, since 
departments are often none tcx> prompt 
01 publie with information about 
research that is being done for 
them cither within or without the 
civil service Since applications are at a 
lower intellectual level that still shows 
up in comparisons with natural science 
projects. It is no wonder that the 
SSR(; has ail above-average rate of 
I ejection of applications And the 
Government is not the only other pur¬ 
chaser m the research market , besides 
the support given by the well-known 
foundations, there are, for example, such 
lit-bits to be had as the hefty $185,000 
grant to the Ixindon School of 
Economics Survey Research Centre for 
a study of the effects of violence on 
television on adolescents by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, announced tbis 
week. If the SiSRC can hatd'iy hope to 
direct all this independent traffic, the 
Government, at least, should not keep 
it in the dark. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Look, no bullet hole 

Almost ail quiet 
on the western front 


It was a very frag^ile peace in the Middle 
East this week. 'I'he Ei^yptians seemed 
to ibe tvlxserving the letter of the cease¬ 
fire which went into effect at midnight 
on August 7 th and so, along Che western 
front, were the Israelis Apart from one 
claimed exchange of shots early on 
Wednesday, the guns on the canal were 
quiet for the longest period since early 
last year But on that day the Egyptians 
were reported to have moved anti¬ 
aircraft missiles into new sites along the 
Suez canal, and on Thursday afternoon 
the Israelis said this violation of the 
standrtill order would have to sitop 
The Suez ceasefire is being pdliced, 
according to the Americans, mainly by 
the Israelis and the Egyptians them¬ 
selves by aerial reconnaiisance along 
their own sides of the line Neither is 
said to be allowed to cross it, though 
some correspondents say they have seen 
aircraft corning across for a look without 
being challenged About too United 
■Nfation« oJiservers are patrcslling on the 
ground. But the key to the surveillance 
effort will be American and Soviet satel¬ 


lites and intelligence-gathering ships 
which will pass choir inforniatuon on to 
their resrpective friends 

Everywhere else, it was battle as usual 
The qo-day truce, which was the first 
tangible resu'l’t of the American peace 
plan, was fonmally agreed to only by 
Egypt and Israel Jordan was not 
included, although King Hussein had 
given the plan his support, because it 
had never disavowed the iqfi? cease¬ 
fire , Lebanon was not part of the deal 
because it had not been involved dn the 
1967 war The Americans, at least, 
interpreted the truce to apply to all 
fighting fronts. But m Jordan and 
I.ebanon the peace plan immediately 
I an up against the predictable obstacle 
—the Palestinian guerri'Ila.s 

Almost aid the guerrilla organisations 
—and all those that matter—had 
declared their opposition to the Ameri¬ 
can plan and any peaceful settlement 
well before the truce began They went 
on to prove that they meant it this 
week bv stepping up (heir attacks on 
Israel ; El Fatah claimed to have 


doubled its usual number of forays In 
Jordan pro-Nasser guerrillas clashed 
with more militant ones ; but after 
sesceral days of sporadic fighting the 
AraJj Palestine Organisation and the 
Action Orgamsation for the Liberation 
of Palestine abandoned their sup¬ 
port for the ceasefire (if not for President 
Nasser). Israel retaliated against the guer¬ 
rillas’ incursions by jet strikes on their 
bases in Leilianon. 

The working out of the rest of the 
peace plan went on in New York Two 
hours after the ceasefire was announced 
the Swedish negotiator. Dr Gunnar Jar¬ 
ring, formaJlv reactivated his peace 
mission He started with the two sides 
far apart even on the smallest issue of 
the meeting place Israel is reported to 
be pressing for Cyprus—out from under 
the pressure of the big powers—but 
Egypt prefers New York Geneva is 
being mentioned as a compromise Lsrael 
wants foreign ministers to do the talk¬ 
ing , the Arabs waitt negotiations to 
start at a lower level. 

Theie was no sign from either side— 
lieyond the concessions that got the 
pear c plan going—of a real change 
from long-ostahhshed positions The 
Egyptians released their reply to the 
Americans, which insisted on Israeli 
withdrawal fiom “ all lands occupied ” 
The Israelis protested loudly that the 
announcement of the Jarring mission 
had omitted their insistence that the 
withdrawal be to “ se.cure, recognised 
and agreed boundaries ” President 
Nasser was quoted as saving that the 
peace jilan had only a o 3 per cent 
olianre of success—“but,” he added, 
“even this one half of one per cent I 
cannot afford to ignore ” 

Israel _ 

When the bubbles 
went pop 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

The popping of champagne corks all 
ovci Isiacl last weekend had by the end 
of this week givon way to creeping 
siisjiicion and the old nagging an-xiety 
The American initiative appears to have 
spawned a mysterious and intricate series 
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ONE MAP FOR PEACE 



of dgreenients, documents, pronounce¬ 
ments, messages and attendant clarifica¬ 
tions—a good many of them secret and 
with no party to the Middle East con¬ 
flict in full possession of them aU. 

In Jerusalem speculation is, as they 
sav, rife Is there a deal between the 
Americans and the Russians wuth Egypt 
a party ? Have the two superpowers 
decided to impose their will—or techni¬ 
cally that of the big four—on the little 
ones ? Have (he Americans and the 
Egyptians struck a bargain over the 
Russians' heads ? Are the Americans 
being informed in advance of President 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Nasser’s moves and keeping them secret 
so as to lead Israel blindfolded into con¬ 
cessions * Israelis are not at all confident 
that even the Americans can navigate 
their way through the obstacle course 
tliey have laid down 

When Mrs Meir said yes to the 
American plan s(he was supported by the 
country and most of the Knesset even 
after the Clahal party’s walkout But the 
pressures coming from Washington this 
week have widened the cracks in the 
La'bour party and thus in the cabinet 
Mrs Meir is leaning heavily on two 
ministers, General Dayan and Mr Galili, 
although she can count on the loyalty 
of at least three others'—the minister of 
justice, Mr Shapira, the minister of 
housing, Mr Sherf, and the minister of 
labour, 'Mr Almogi. Others could defect 
if the pressures build up. 

As the moment approaches for the 
fatal decision on the terms of peace or 
war and the permanent shaipe, siite and 
frontiers of Israel, Mrs Meir will have 
to make an almost .superhuman effort 
to resist the pressures upon her On 
Monday night she called a meeting with 
the departing Gahal ministers in order 
to try to rally their sufiport Where Israel 
w'i'll stand firm and what concessions it 
will consider dangerous will depend 
chieflv on how much trust she, tiricl thev, 
jHi't in the .American peace effort 

Exrejrt for the nationalist iiiinoritv, 
most pcojrle seem to agree on the 
general lines of a peace map 
plan Israel woukl give back most of 
.Smai but would keep <ia7.i, north-e.i.st 
Sinai up to the Rafah-el Arisli line and 
a strip 20 miles wide linking Eilat and 
Sharni el Sheikh along the Red Sea The 
Golan Heights would stav undei Israel , 
so 'Would the whole of Jeriealem, 
with rights over the holy places granted 
to the representatives of the various 
faiths Isiael would keep a strategic 
hinterland up to Raniallah and Hebron , 
as fot the rest of the West Bank, the 
formci aniiiistice lines wouild he moved 
between 12 and 20 miles mland away 
fmm the coastal towns Israel would aUtr 
insist on retcumiig strategic inilitarv 
jjositions on the West Bank or perhaps 
a itiilitarised strip along the Jordan 

This map, which would protect Israel’s 
heartland, is definiteJy the product of 
the present sense of danger. If President 
Nasser convmced Israeli leaders of his 
good faith he might get them to agree 
to g.ve up some of these positions in 
return for international supervision But 
no effective system of international 
supervision has ever been devised and, 
even if it were, Israel would insist on 
a share m it 

One way President Nasser can prove 
his sincerity to the Israelis is by his 
handling of.athe guerrillas. It is firmly 
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believed in Jerusalem that if King 
Hussein appli^ all his strength he could 
put them down, especially with Nasser 
behind him. Israel would certainly not 
interfere m such a showdown—which 
now seems to be approaching—although 
it will continue to fight back against 
guerrilla incursions 

Israel sees no obstacles to peace talks. 
It expects that at an cariv stage they 
will reveal w'lw ha.s proniiised what to 
whom And while the talks are in 
'progress it expects the ceasefire and 
standstill to be honoured—and assumes 
that the three months will grow to six 
or nine. 

Germany 

As it was, is— 
and will be? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

An air c>f urgency perv'ades lioth Moscaiw 
ii'iid Bonn after the signing of their non- 
aggressiori treaty on Wesdnesday Con¬ 
sidering their history of mutual 
antagonism, it is surprising how qu.icklv 
the Russians and German., accepted the 
equivocal Word'ing of certalin delicate 
passages in the treaty text There iiovs 
seems to be some thance that the 
tieatv will be ratihed by the Bundestag 
early next year. 

(In the eve of leaving for Mosciav 
with Herr Brandt on 'I'uesday, Heir 
.Soheel had a shot at explaining some of 
the reasons for this shared haste 1 he 
Russians, distuilied at tlie lag m t'lieir 
<oimti\\ teehnical development, are 
verv interested in the 'likely rewards of 
closer econ.iTmc rollalioratioii with 
western Europe, especially with west 
Germans The west (Germans, who have 
wantetl to improve relations with eastern 
Europe foi a long time, leckon they 
ought to take advantage of Moscow’s 
mood while the going is good. 

West (ierman public opinion is solidly 
behind ttlic treaty , a pxill this week 
legi'Stered t!o per cent suppisrt. But the 
negotiations went rather too fast for the 
Ohristian Democratic opposition. They 
could scarcely have expected to .stop 
Herr Brandt from 'signing by means of 
the hesitant letter which their parliamen¬ 
tary leader, Herr Barzel, sent to the 
chancellery on Monday afternoon In 
this letter they appealed to the govern¬ 
ment not to sign before it was surer of 
satisfactory solutions to the problems of 
east Germany and Berlin. Yet they con¬ 
ceded that the draft treaty did fulfil 
some of the conditions upon which they 
had been insisting. 

The advantages that the treaty may 
bi^iirg not only to west Germany but 
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The 

British & 

Commonwealth 

Shipping 

Company 

Limited 

Sir Nicholas Cayzer 

on importance of investment income 



The I5ih Annuiil General Meeting uus held on August 5th, 
in London 

In the course of his speech Sir W Nicholas Cav/er, Bt . 
the Chairman in leicrring tis the accounts said "A turnover 
of £77 million is not «ichievcd without great cfTorl and 
considerable skill' Management and stall had worked 
lo\all\ and well, not onl\ to .ichieve the lurnoxci but to convert it 
into piolii Sir Nicholas went on to show the signifnance to the Group ol 
investniunt income Foi IW) li.iding piofii Ivc-rore tax was £5.100.000 and 
Mils was worth £2 S05.0(X) in terms of the amount uv,iilahlc to pay dividends 
whereas fi.100,000 of other income w.as worth £2.274,000, only £414.000 
less than the total cost ol dividends 


Air Transport Interests 

The Chaiimaii went on • The nest ligurc to which I should diaw attention is 
the profit contributed b_v BUA at the net level, that is alter taxation and 
ininoiiiy interests This amounted to some £700,000 " 

A prov isional agi cement i e.iehed for the disposal of BUA to BOAC had in 
I Match been pul on ice' bv the then President of the Board of Trade to give to 
I the independent sectoi the opportunity to create a 'Second Force' airline 
Although a considerable amount of information had been given to a 
prospective purchaser of BUA no offer had so far been forthcoming 
The massive capital expenditure necessary for the acquisition of new 
aircraft could not be justified without a viable route structure for the airline, 
i and neither of the majoi political parties had felt able to commit itself to this 
I "In proposing to sell to BOAC wc believed we were securing the future of our 
j staff" That was the situation before the President ol the Board of Trade made 
I his statement on Monilay What was now essential was that the ultimate 
i outcome should be resolved wilhoul delay 

The result of containerisation in the Aiisirahan trade had so far been 
disappointing, but containerisation or unit Uviding would inevitably spread 
resulting in a reduction in the traditional cargo liner tonnage 

Funds from depreciation or the disposal of ships would be absorbed in part 
by participtition m the container explosion through O C 1. 


Steel Brothers and Co Ltd Tlic most recent results of thus group indicate that 
wc have a promising investment which is now a quoted security 

"At the present time we are progressing the development of a medium 
sired Clinic on land which wc have acquired for this purpose at St John’s 
Wood From the information available to us it appears that there is a 
considerable shoitage of modern fucililics in this Held, and the service aspects 
arc not dissimilar to those wc provide in our hotels and passenger ships " 

The Balance Sheet showed a substantial uplift in the value of trade 
investments without any great increase in book value 'This stemmed largely 
from the interest m 'The South African Marine Corporation “In common with 
other South African shares there has been a significant fall in the value of 
this investment in the meantime Nevertheless wc value our association with 
Safmarinc and. looking to the future, are well saiislicd with this investment " 
Air Holdings Ltd had had a satisfactory year and contributed to the 
increase in earnings from trade investments 


Shipping in relation to Company's aflairs 

The inevitable time lag which existed between increased costs and their 
rcliection m increased rates of freight and passage money would have an 
adverse alTect on profits A ban on overtime at Southampton had meant ships 
sailing light That type of nagging disorder had culminated in the dock strike 
which had cost the Company about £250.000 "I am naturally relieved” Sir 
Nicholas said “that it has been called off As a country wc can ill afford the 
dislocation and loss of trade that such a strike brings Moreover much is being 
done in the docks to improve pay and working conditions The days of casual 
employment and low pay are things of the past It is perhaps as well, in the 
context of strikes and dislocations in the docks, that shipping now plays a less 
significant part in our affairs ” 

The Chairman went on to refer to two acquisitions made since the end of 
the year The whole share capital of Scottish Lion Insurance (Holdings) Ltd 
had been purchased, and also the 57 per cent of the shares of Sea Lion 
Investments Ltd held outside the Group 


I New Bulk Carrier 

I New projects in bulk or specialised caiiwrs would be examined critically with 
I a View to enlarging interests in that sector. “Flowing from this thinking, we 
have recently acquired a new bulk carrier, ‘King James', of 52,000 tons A 
I factor, which is accepted internationally, is the purchase of ships on credit and, 
} accordingly, the acquisition of new tonnage does not require any great outlay 
on cash For this reason I would expect a substantial positive cash flow which 
Would be available for direct or portfolio investment ” 

Investments 

Of investments Sir Nicholas said “Last year I advised you of our stake in 


The Outlook 

For the current year operating profits would inevitably be down "However, I 
have advised you that we are much less dependent on our income from these 
sources and I would hope that we can produce a satisfactory result, although, 
obviously, less will be available for retention in the business ” 

Concluding, Sir Nicholas added “Our aim is to make our funds grow, and 
with a flexible approach, to seek a satisfactory return on our money " 

The report and accounts were adopted 

For full copies of the speech telephone 01—283 4343 (Fxt 239) or write to the 
Company at Cayzer House, 2~4 St. Mary Axe, London, E C 3 
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nssociiatred 
Qritish Foads 


I am pleased to report continued growth 
producing record sales and profits 
after a difficult year. 



Sales 

Sales to outside customers tor the year under review 
were £524 million, £21 million more than 1969. The previous 
year, however, included the sales of those companies sold 
during 1970. If these are excluded from the comparative, the 
increase in sales of existing companies amounts to £44 
million or 9.2'’,', 

Profits 

The record profits of £21.8 million have met m> foreca.st 
and are £1.6 million higher than last year. Included in 
last year’s profits was £650,000 relating to the poultry 
foods group which has since been sold The real increase 
in the present divisions is therefore £2.0 million before 
including a £250,000 dividend from the poultr\ foods group 

The inflationary conditions in this country, particularly 
in the latter half of the year, have made it one of the most 
difficult in the history of this company. Increased costs, in 
part due to Government legislation, have proven difficult to 


recover due both to Government controls and the ample 
evidence of growing consumer resistance to price increases 
in the highly competitive fields in which we operate. 

The profit available for appropriation is £9 6 million 
compared with £9.1 million last year and the ordinary 
dividend has been increased from 33",', to 34% leaving£4.1 
million for the further development of the business. 

Future Prospects 

VC'hilst I am confident that, gn'cn even reasonable 
trading conditions, the management of our divisions have 
tile resources and ability to achieve the growth for which wc 
have planned, there are many short-term factors of major 
con.segucnce outside our control 

The company’s record of growth over the past decade 
must amply demonstrate the strength of this company and 
give us confidence in our ability to meet the challenges which 
he ahead. 


A decade of growth 


1961 


1970 

1969 

£ million 


£ million 

£ million 

163.0 

Sales 

524.4 

503.0 

13.6 

Trading Surplus 

38.3 

35.9 

4.4 

Depreciation 

11.4 

11.2 

0 8 

Interest 

5.1 

45 

8 3 

Profit Before Tax 

21.8 

20.2 

63.8 

V-brj/ 

Total Assets 

232.2 

221.0 


Net Assets 

146.3 

140.1 

24 6 

Ordinary Shareholders’ Funds 

76.2 

60.4 

l.v. \ 

WESTON CENTRE, 40 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON! WIX 6BR. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


as 



Willy hopes it will still look good when the ink is dry 


also to Europe as a whole were reviewed 
bv Bonn’s chief negotiator, Herr Bahr, in 
the government’s officia'l bulletin on 
Monday. Herr Bahr pointed out that 
the treaty is an indispensable tenijxyrarv' 
substitute for the peace treaty that 
fJennanv still 'has not achieved 25 years 
after a lost war, and which is sti.H not sn 
sight Starting from “ the situation as it 
IS,” the new treaty is an attempt to end 
the distrust and antagonism that have 
developed between west Germanv and 
the Soviet Union to the detriment of the 
woild at lar^e “The situation as 4 t is” 
includes not only the continumg right of 
the 'big four to have the final word on 
the frontiers, but also west Germany's 
“ unchanged aim . of state unity and 
free self-deltermination ’’ 

Hen Bahr acknowledged that con¬ 
troversy will continue to harass Soviet- 
Geriiian relations But he sees a notable 
ebbing of Soviet distrust in Moscow’s 
full renunciation of the nght to inter¬ 
vene in Gennany on the strength of the 
“ enemy state ” clautses of the United 
Nations dharter The leaders of the Soviet 
Union and other east European states, 
he said, should now feel obliged to 
correct the distorted picture of west 
(iermany they have been presenting to 
ihcir people. Guarantees for Berlin, he 
added, are a .logical necessity.'There can 
he no relaxation of tension an Europe 
iinitil there -is reUaxation in Berlin. 

The government’s critics complain 
that the treaty is too an^iguous, parti¬ 
cularly when 'it discusses the permanence 
of front.ers, and thait the assurances con- 
i^rmng Berlin and self-detcmiination for 
the German nation are one-.<Hded Are 
the rigours of the Berlin wall and the 
frontier restrictions to be mitigated or 
not ^ Are there any secret clauses ? It 
IS all pie in the sky Only convincing 
■Signs of Soviet good will might persuade 
these deputies to vote for ratification 
when '(he liime comes. 


Most west Germans feci that the worst 
thing abosit Russia’s piolicy for Germany 
IS the illiberal regime which it hangs 
about the neck of the population of east 
CJcrmanv And they see htde hope of 
improvement as the result of a treaty 
which ‘legitrmise.s east Germany’s 
frontiers and probably prepares the way 
f>or Its parucipation 'in a European 
security conference as a fully fledged 
“ independent sovereign German state.” 
Germans are now speculating that the 
Russians, in pursuit of their aim to 
reduce American influence in Europe 
while extend'ing tlieir own, arc planning 
to propose a United Nations of Europe, 
with a security council composed of 
representatives from two Nato countries, 
two from the eastern block, and one 
from a neutral state such as Sweden. 

Berlin 

At the core of it 


Despite the treaty renouncing the use of 
force they Signed on Wedneuday, west 
Germany and the Soviet Umion have 
not come an inch closer to agreeing 
about the status of west Berlin. The west 
Germans regard west Berlin as an 
“ integral ” part of west Germany, in the 
phrase of its mayor Herr Schutr. I'his 
should give west Berliners the right of 
unrestricted acces's to and from west 
Germanv, as well as to east Berlin, on 
the same basis as other nationalities. 

I'be wartime allies' rights in Berlin go 
'back to the decisions taken by the 
European Advisory Commission, and 
signed by the Uniit^ States, Britain and 
Russia in September, 1944 ; the French 
were brought in soon afterwards, and a 
French sector was carved out of the 
British and American sectors of the city. 

The conference at Potsdam in July 
and August, 1945 , did not directly touch 


on Berlin, but agreed on a number of 
measures for Glerniany as a whole, 
including the encouragement of 
democratic ideals and freedom of speech. 
The four commanders of the Berlin area 
agreed in June, 1945 , that the Berlin 
area 'Should be directed by an Inter- 
Allied Governing Authority, and the 
administiati'on of Berlin itself was 

assumed by the four-power Kom- 

niandatura. But the Russians ruled the 
Soviet sector iiKire and more thiough 
the local Magistrat, thus by-passing 
the allied powers, especially after the 
1946 elections—the only free elections 
held m Berlin as a whole since the war 
—m which the communists were 

decisively defeated. 

In 1948 a separate east Berlin 
government was -set up, and in 1949 , 
when the east German state was <.reated, 
east Berlin became its capital. But the 
I'astern .sector of Berlin does not take 
part in elections to the 'Volkskammei 
(“ People's Parbament ”). 

After diplomatic leiations had been 
established between west Gernia'ny and 
Russia in- 1955 , Russia tned in iqijS and 
again m 1961 to secure die recognition 
of the east Gennan state and of east 
Berlin as an integral part of it. Russian 
policy was based on the idea of two and 
a haW German states (west Germany, 
east Germany and west Berlin) Whioh 
the west refused to consider. 

The Russians have decliuied to discuss 
west Berlin m the context of the Soviet- 
west German treaty renouncing the 
use of force They have insisted that west 
Berlin (east Berlm is not negotiable) 
comes under the jurisdiction of the four 
wartime allies and that it must be recog¬ 
nised as an independent area on east 
German territory The point about allied 
jurisdiction appears to contradict the 
prev'ious Soviet claim that the western 
allies forfeited their rights in west 
Berlin wlien west Germany was reamied 
The Bonn government has not in.sisted 
that frecd'om of access to and from west 
Beilin must be included in the new 
treaty, but it does insist that ratification 
of the treaty must depend on Russian 
willingness to ease the restrictions 
imposed on west Berliners 
The fear ls that the west German 
government, having once signed the 
non-aggression treaty with Russia, will 
be under great pressure to ratify it m 
order, in Herr Brandt's phrase, “ to keep 
the dialogue going ” But if Russia sticks 
to Its point of view, as laid down l»y Mr 
Gromyko m July, 1969 , that the rights 
of west German access to west Berlin 
cannot he discussed because thev come 
u'nder the sole jurisdiction of the east 
German regime, the reaction in west 
(Jennany ma> .severely undeninne He" 
Brandt's government. 
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Salt _ 

No, it's still 
not pouring 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

To the last, the delegations at the Kusso- 
Amencan strategic arms hnirtation talks 
(Salt) ipreserved die same discretion they 
had maintatined since they <ame to 
Vlienna in April But l>y Tuesday it was 
already clearly their intention to 
adjourn these talks by Friday, August 
14 th, .setting their next lendezvous in 
Helsinki for CX'tobcr or early November 
The Austrian foreign minister, Herr 
Rudolf Kirchschlager, was returning to 
Vienna, interrupting lilis vacation, to 
takepart in the ceremonial session wihicli, 
it was expected, would give this Salt 
lound a worthfly dignified ending at 
Prince Kugeiie’s Belvedere Palace 

Until late in July it had been expected 
that this Vienna .senes of Salt talks 
would end .sometime that month But in 
(he last week of Ju'ly things livened up 
It was reliably reported that Mr (Jeiard 
Smith 'had presented Mr Semyonov with 
an outline pajier which ernlliodied a 
number of jirojxwa'ls m sufrstarKe uf not 
in form They were understood to 
include, in addition to an overall limit 
on the numbers of .strategic launching 
systems (bombers and both land-baseJ 
and sea-based missiles) a specific quota 
on the nuniliers of giant mi.ssiles m 
the category of the SS-qs and a limi¬ 
tation of antidiallistic missile defences to 
protecting the two powers’ capital cities 
—or the total abolition of all ABMs 

T'he established rhythm of two Salt 
meetings each week, on Tuesdays and 
Friday's, was stepped up from July 28 th 
by the intniduction of daii'ly working 
meetings in which the two chief delegates 
took part along with their expert 
advisers. But there was stiJl no reason 
to expect any definitive agreements to 
emerge from the talks at this stage The 
delegations are still travelling hopefullv 
w.ithou't envisaging an early arrival Nor 
was there anything to substantiate the 
wistful suggestions in the Austrian press 
that the next Salt round would again 
be 1111 Vienna A likelier prospect is a 
faiiTly ^ort Helsinki round before the 
end of the year , and a return to Vienna 
early in iqyi. 

This would as least get the Salt men 
out of their unhappy way of veering 
from Finland’^, winter darkness to 
Vienna’s hottest summer month The 
Russians in particular seem to have 
suffered from the recent heat here 
One of their military advisers has had 
a heart attack, and other iiiernfiers of 
the Soviet team have apparently been 
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feeling the strain latedy. AH this, how¬ 
ever, has not prevented Mr Semyonov 
and his colleagues from keeping up 
their end of a dialogue which reflects 
a practical approach and a real willing¬ 
ness to consider serious proposals. 

Sou^ Africa _ 

We could manage 
but we'd rather not 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

South Africa is treading wanly to avoid 
rocking the boat on British arms sales 
A month ago it seemed to regard 
the issue as cut and dried the Heath 
government was going to lift the ban 
at least partuillv, and this was going to 
usher in a new phase of wanner relations 
with Biitain—and through Britain with 
the lest of the western world Now no 
one is quite sure With the build-up of 
Commonwealth pressure, Pretoria sen.ses 
that (he isstie is in the balance 
On July aot’h Mr Vorster teJd 
parliament in the vaguest tenns that 
he felt sure certain members of the 
British government would be true to 
their word—^aii obvious reference to 
pre-election pledges by Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, Mr Barlier and Mr Heath himself 
to relax the ban Since then he has 
said nothing more Ncithct has anyone 
else Even the opposition panties and the 
English-language newspapers are silent 
Yet It IS true that, from a purelv 
imlitarv viewfxiint, a lifting of the 
British han would not mean all that 
much to South Africa In March, the 
defence minister, Mr P W Botha, 
stated that the ban was no longer 
presenting anv real problems ■ South 
Africa was able to buy all the arms it 
needed elsewhere or mantifactore itliem 
Itself It no longer needs to import any 
small arms or ammunition It has 
developed its own aircraft industry which 
makes, among other things, the Italian 
Macchi jet under licence. It has 
developed its own ground-to-air missile, 
the Caotus, with French help and is now 
working on an air-io-air missile It is 
making tanks There is even talk m 
industrial quarters of .South Africa 
becoming a modest exporter of arms. 

South Africa’s mam requirements from 
abroad at the moment are for fast coa.stal 
patrol vessels armed with surface-to- 
surface missiles, sophisticated sea recon¬ 
naissance planes, naval helicopters 
and new ecjuipment—especially elec¬ 
tronics gear—for its existing fleet AH 
this IS avarlahle from non-Brrtish sources, 
particularly France And, indeed, Mr 
Botha announced three months before 
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the Britisb general election that South 
Africa was negotiating for them. It is 
true that some of the British hardware 
is better ; the Nimrexi, for one, beats the 
French Breguet Atlantic anti-submarine 
aircraft. And obviously South Africa 
would like to have as wide a choice as 
possible and avoid too much dependence 
on a single supplier. Moreover, the 
South African air force would very much 
like more Buccaneer bombers, which it 
finds extremely versatile. 

But against that there are serious mis¬ 
givings about concluding a big arms deal 
with Britain when there can be no 
guaranteed continuity of supply ; if the 
I.abour party got back in five years’ time 
South Africa could find itself stuck as it 
was with the initial Buccaneer order in 
1064 There is also a strong feeling of 
giatitude and indebtedness to France ' 
and of re.sentiiient towards Britain Mr 
Botha paid warm tribute to the French 
at a South African air force parade on 
July loth and made it veiy jilain that 
.South Africa would not forget them 
Sentiment aside, it would not be 
jiiacticable to do stj “ As a re-sult of 
anus embargoes from certain quarters," 
he said, “ it will not be practical to 
change planning already accepted and 
proceeded with in many directions.” 

Nevertheless, South Africa badly wants 
the British ban lifted It would be a 
political triumph for Mr Vorster It 
would lie seen here as the biggest break- 
thiough yet for his “ outward-looking ’’ 
policy winch is designed to lead South 
Africa towards greater international 
acc eptabilitv without in any wav 
diluting apartlieid The arms ban is 
deeply resented in South Africa It has 
come to symbolise the deterioration in 
relations between Britain and South 
.Africa —and to that extent has also 
become a symbol of British and therefore 1 
western hostility towards apartheid The 
" outward-looking ’’ policy is Mr Vorster’s 
formula for overcotning that hostrlity. 

If the arms ban is lifted, or even sub¬ 
stantially relaxed, Mr Vorster will be 
credited with a .synibolic .success 

East Africa _ 

Walk out? Push 
out? Or what? 

FROM OUR NAIROBI CORRESPONDENT 

The four Corniiionwealtllt countries of 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zamiiia and Uganda 
have announced (hat they are agreed ( 
on a conuiion strategy in their efforts to 
make Britaiin change its mind on the 
proposed sale of arms to South Africa, j 
But no one is yet prepared to say what j 
the .strategy is. Mr Simon Kapwepwe, 
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the Zanibian vice-president, said dunng 
a brief visit to Nairobi on Tuesday that 
they are going to " keep quiet." 

It now seems likely that nothing con¬ 
crete will emerge until the summit con¬ 
ference erf the Organisation of Afncan 
Unity in Addis Ababa at the beginning 
of September, The matter wtH also figure 
prominently cin the agenda of the non- 
aligned summit conference in Lusaka, 
later in September, When President 
Kaunda of Zambia, the host, will seek to 
gain the conference's united support for 
a concerted policy 'to stop Britain. 

The viMt by the Kenyan foreign 
minister, I>r Mungai, to west Africa la.st 
weekend and thence to Europe is 
evidence that the east Africans are 
seeking the widest {wssible support in 
pieparation for these summit meetings. 
Any extreme action, such as leaving die 
Commonwealth or breaking off dipki- 
iiuitic ties, would have fairly severe con- 
sec)ueiitcs for a ^l•u■Iltry like Kenya, so 
cKisely linked to Britain in trade and so 
ilependent on Bnti.sh aid m inanpowei, 
materials and money. Such con.sidera- 
tioiis apply to the other three east 
.African states as well, though not to the 
same extent 

The public retiterice of alil the heads 
Ilf state shows that they want to keep 
open as many lines of action as possible 
Piesident .N'yerere of '1 ati/.ama has heen 
alisolutely silent in iiubhc on the amis 
issue and Piesident Kaunda, .save for a 
few words three week.s ago, has Ijcen 
equalK tight-l'ipped Pre.sident Obotc of 
Uganda is.sucd a statement in parliament 
on JiiK 24 th, two davs after the meeting 
111 Dai es Salaam of thice of the heads of 
state, in which he indicated that a break 
witli the Commonwealth was po.s.sible 
But his words were so guarded that he 
has III fai t left Ins options open 

One problem for these countries, 
however, is that they have very few 
options If diplomatic pressure fails to 
shift Britain, wbat then ^ One pos-sibility 
is that of co-ordinated (xronojiiic action 
against Britain , but such action would 
hurt the Africans more than it would 
the British Another is an attempt to 
expel Britain from the Conimonwealth 
Either of these at the moment Itxiks more 
likely than a mass exodus from the 
Commonwealth 

Indochina _ 

Cambodia has got 
in their way 

PROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The uneasy quiet that descended on 
Cambodia after the withdrawal of 
American troops on June 30Ch did not 
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last 'long. It was broken late last month 
by clashes up and down the country. The 
most important were a new. communist 
assault on the much-battered central 
Cambodian town of Kompong Thom, 
80 miles nordi of Pnom Penh, and the 
capture of Skoun, a key road junction 
40 miles north-east of the capital. 

Predictions that the North Vietnamese 
would concentrate on establishing supply 
routes and recruiting Cambodians were. 
It seems, premature. Certainly the new 
attacks are related to these aims The 
Cambodian army is kept pinned down 
or rushing about. Control of Skoun 
and Kornpong Thom means access to 
roads running north, west and east But 
some American experts believe that Ithc 
-North Vietnamese launched the latest 
attacks with the more specific purpose 
of testing Canifxxlian strength 

This theory rests partly on the scale 
of tlie fighting .At Kompong Thom, the 
< omaiunists are alleged to have attacked 
with 1,000 men Until now Hanoi has 
lieen niggardly 111 its use of troops in 
Cambodia, managing to pin down 
large Cambodian iinits witli pierhaps a 
company or two of tough North Viet¬ 
namese regular.s Such economy has 
been necessary. AlUiough there are 
reckoned to he over 60,000 Vietnamese 
communist troops in C>ambodia, only 
1^,000 01 at most 20,000 arc fighting 
men And most of these are still up 
around the Vietnamese border For 
them, the main war is .still in Vietnam 

North Vietnam's problem, the argu¬ 
ment goes, i» to deciide whether it can 
risk Ignoring I<on Noi's government and 
an improving CaiUlKidian arms while 
the communi.st trtxips concentrate on 
South A’letnam. If the risk .seems too 
great, Hanoi must deciide w'hether extra 
troops are necessary to put the Cam¬ 
bodian army out of action. If this theory 
is> right, the next few weeks could be 
decisive for Cambodia. 

So far the results will not have been 
encouraging for the North Vietnamese 
command With the help of many tons 
of American bombs, Kompong Thom 
has iremained in Cambodian hands. 
Skoun has lieen recaiptured. But as 
aKvays in Cambodian battles the picture 
IS clouded; for instance, nobody can say 
for sure 'that the enemy repul.sed at 
Kompong Thom were all or mostly 
Vietnamese Cambodian battalions are 
known to be attached to at lea-st three 
North Vietnamese regiments. 

But even minor succes.ses and especially 
air strikes do a lot for Cambodian 
morale. Most people agree that 
Cambodian willingness to fight is 
amazingly high. The trouble, as a western 
officer remarked, is that “an army which 
for the last 15 years has done little but 
parade and dig ditches has .now got to 
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Familiar scene, new country 


fight off some of the be.i 5 t troops m Asia " 
Some io,ocK) Cambodian troops are now 
getting a basic training in Vietnam 
Others have completed the course, but 
they still lack combat experience 

Out of an army of about 120 , 000 , 
about a quarter are still unarmed Help 
has been flowing in but not by any means 
all that the Clambodians would like 
Annoured personnel earners and heli¬ 
copters were on their long shopping 
list The Americans have provided 
27,000 American small arms, mostly 
carbines, and nearly 3,000 captured 
communist riflei, including Chinese 
AK 47 s They have also sent 2,500 
captur^ and American heavy weapons, 
such as machine guns and mortars, over 
20 iiiilliun rounds of ammunition, jeeps, 
ti ticks and ladiu-s. The South Vietnamese 
have contributed 12,000 captured rifles 
and 600 heavy weapons 

Neither at Kompong Thom nor at 
Skoun did the Cambodians need to call 
for Vietnamese troops South Vietnamese 
.strength in Cambodia vanes between 
15,000 and 20,000 men as units rotate. 
Most are in the Fi-Sh Hook and Parrot’.s 
Beak areas or at the Neak Luong liase 
on the Mekong At present 'they are 
mainly concerned with 'harassing the 
North Vietnamese Stfll in the border 
areas and hun'ting new 'bases. They are on 
the alert for any Cambodian call for 
help. This may come less readily than 
It once did. Antagonism between the 
South Vietnamese army and the 
Cambodians is growing. And the South 
Vietnamese, who have been plagued by 
malaria and desertions, are taking care 
not 'to extend themselves too far. 

In South Vietnam, the military lull 
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rnritinues, though at least two crack 
North Vietnamese divisions are a threat 
in the northern iprovinces. They have 
been there for a year, embarrassing the 
Americans, who would like to w'lthdraw 
more troops from the area, but confining 
themselves to small-unit actuons. Future 
large-scale attacks cannot be ruled out. 

Throughout the country the enemy’s 
chief concern seems to lie to attack the 
pacification programme, strengthen the 
V'letcong’s political base and probably 
to take advantage of the urban discontent 
wh uh has grown out of Vietnam’s 
[urlous economic problems. Since the 
s{)rmg there has been a notable increase 
in terrorism, and pacification in several 
areas has been badly shaken. 

All thi.s !s in line with the toniimunist 
high command’s Resolution 14, issued 
last Octolier. It enipihasises the need to 
toughen and lebuild the Vietcong 
apparatus, penetrate governnient-con- 
t Mil led areas, recruit agents, secure bases, 
stiengthen guerrilla forces and bring 
them hatk to olose lontact with villages 
and people In fait Hanoi ma> deride 
that Its most fiuitful course in both 
(ianibodia and Vietnam is to lie low and 
build up mihtarv and political s'trengtii. 
Hut to settle loi this would mean .settling 
foi a serv long w'ar indeed 

Uruguay 

Catch them if 
you can 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN 
MONTEVIDEO 

In their (.(/iitinuing and intensified effort 
against the “war” licmg waged on 
societs l>s the Tupamaios, the Uru- 
guasan polii'c arc taking all the classic 
measures a foric of about i"),ooo 
troops and iioluemeii has virtualK 
sealed oil Montevideo and is systeni- 
aticalls cordoning off and searching, 
house liv liouse, whole aieas of the 
sjrr.iwlmg r.itv A rewaid of a ni'illion 
[lesos has been offered foi inforniation 
le.ccliiig to the arrest of the kidnappet.s. 

Though they have not so far been 
as sui cessful as the\ had hoped, the 
IKilice base received ini{x>rtant tips 
lead'irig to the arres't of several leading 
terrorists, including Si Raul Sendic, and 
have enlisted considerable .svinpathy 
and as-sistanre from nios't peopfle I'he 
Tupaiiiaros aie not moving Mao-style in 
the “ sea ” of the Iffuguayan people 
'I'lieir aiiarrhic fury, formerly regarded 
a£*’‘'k'’‘ quarrel between “cops and 
loboef^lJ!jis mcreasinglv seen for what 
It —a grave threat to the 

Uruguaviitls' themselves and their 
cherishOT‘Heniocratir society, imperfect 


though it may be. It is significant that 
go per cent of the electorate still support 
one or other of the traditional Blanco 
and Colorado parties 

The Tupamaros justify their cruel 
killing of the American counter-insur¬ 
gency expert, Mr Mitrione, by claiming 
that political prisoners in Uruguay arc 
being tor'tured by the police, who have 
iieen advised to do so and trained in 
the latest techniques of illegal interro¬ 
gation by North American experts. Yet 
It is doubtful if any Spamslh-Americans 
require lessons in cruelty from outsiders. 
Mr Mitrione, anyway, was never an 
interrogator. Doubtless he picked up a 
gcxxl deal of intelligence on the 
'I'upamaros in the course of his routine 
work. 

The Uruguayans are very touchy 
about the treatment of prisoners Per¬ 
mission IS not given to use sodium 
pentathol (the truth drug) or any other 
“ advanced ” methods A legal official 
IS present at interrogations The fact 
that de.spite all the effort and the arrests 
nothing was brought to light in time 
to save Mr Mitrione seems to indicate 
that extreme methods weie not u.sed 

President Pacheco .Areco is probably 
more px>pular after this tragic affair. 
But the congressional reaction to his 
request for the temporary suspension of 
individual rights showed that, divided 
as they are, Uruguayan politicians can 
come together when necessary and that 
most are still hostile to the president 
Pacheco asked for spiecial powers for 
bo days and got 20 to begin with from 
a congress bristling with enemies .Sup¬ 
porting the measure, Sr Ferreira 
•Mdunate, a senior Blanco senator who 
may run for president in next year’s 
elertions, .said that, though he naturally 
opjxiscd the government, he and his 
supporters weic not against the countrv 

Pacheco is m a pretty difficult pcisition, 
more 01 less controlling the Coloiados 
in congress hut not a niajcnitv of the 
legislature His closest associates are 
unpopulai, especially those who hav'e 
talked about the need foi toniinuumo 
Si Pacheco is wisely silent on this The 
mood of the politicians, while firmly 
behind the government’s fight against 
the terrorists, is still critical of Sr 
Pacheco’s methods and suspicious of his 
long-term ambitions 

Italy _ 

Same body, 
new heart 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signor Colombo has won a parlia¬ 
mentary vote of*confidence for his new 



Your turn, Colombo 


Italian government, a slightly revised 
edition of the centre-left coalition 
between Christian Democrats, Socialists, 
Social Democrats and Republicans His 
investiture puts an end to the long crisis 
which started on July bth when Signoi 
Rumor handed in the lesignation of 
a government almost identical to the 
one which has just lieen put together 

The reason why Signoi Colomlx) has 
succeeded where Signoi Andreotti 
failed lies partly m his reputation as a 
financial expert His long connection 
with the treasury—he has been treasury 
minister for seven consecutive years— 
and his well-known conviction that the 
lira must he defended at all costs have 
earned him the ronhdence of Italy’s 
conservativ'es (including the Social 
Democrats, who have moved steadily to 
tlie rig*!!! over the past two years) He 
has long c.xjierience vVith the common 
market, is well known in Brus.sels, and 
enjoys international prestige. At home, 
though Ins weight in the Christian 
I>eniorrat jjarty is considerable, he is 
no faction leader and .so he does not 
arouse the fears and jealousies which 
surround so inanv of the party’s out¬ 
standing men 

He has outlined a progiainme which 
aims to deal with the country’s most 
urgent economic worries the slowing 
down of pniduction and the rise of 
puces 'Fhis month there has been a 
two-point rise in the sliding wage scale 
which IS adjusted to the cost-of-living 
index At the same time industrial pro¬ 
duction IS almost stagnant, with a total 
rise of only 3 8 per rent for the six 
months from January to June compared 
with last year’s 7 5 per cent In the steel 
industry there ha.s been a fall back of 
ij per cent against the expected increase 
of 7‘per cent. 




treasury, and Dr Qarli, at the Bank of 
Italy, have dealt with the pressure on 
the lira by restricting; credit. But the 
effects of this on industrial production 
are beginning to cause alarm. Signor 
Ck>lon]bo now proposes to shift the 
burden from industry to the consumer 
by adopting “ selective taxes ” which, he 
claims, wiU rieither hurt real popular 
consumption nor raise production costs 
for industry. The current rumour is that 
the petrol tax and possibly the road 
tax are to be raised. The state is to cut 
down its spending by streamlining many 
public services. In particular, the rail¬ 
ways, the postal service and social insur¬ 
ance are to be drastically reformed. 

A white book on how to reduce public 
spending will be the first step towards 
long-term planning in this sector. This 
sounds promising, for nothing could be 
more extravagant and unproductive 
than the way these services are run. 
But if streamlining means cutting down 
the overblown bureaucracy (as one 
presumes it must), then Signor Colombo 
is clearly preparing to tampier with a 
hornets’ nest. 

The success of his policies will depend 
in great measure on the good will of 
the unions, with whom Signor Colombo 
proposes to “start a dia'lt^e." Govern¬ 
ment and unions are to sit down together 
and thrash out ju.st which .social reforms 
are to be attempted and at what speed. 
The first pnonties concern cheap hous¬ 
ing, cheaper transport and a cheaper 
and more efficient health service On 
fhi.s platform Signor Colombo lias sought 
and obtained the suppiort of the four 
parties in the coalition 

None of his proposals is very new, 
and there is little evidence to suggest 
that this latest edition of the centre-left 
will be either more stable or more vig¬ 
orous than the many versions of the past 
few years But Srgnor Colombo wiM cer¬ 
tainly be given a few itwntihs in which to 
show whether this change alone is 
enough to put vigour into a formula for 
government which has long been look¬ 
ing anaemic to the point of exhaustion. 

Spain _ 

That's better 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

In Spain, the new agreement between 
Madrid and Washington looks logical 
and inevitable. As the Spanish foreign 
minister, Don Greg^orio Lopez Bravo, 
has frankly admitted, the 1953 treaty— 
which the new agreement supersedes— 
rescued General Franco’s regime from 
international isolation. If the negotia¬ 
tions for a new pact had failed, Spiain 


would not have been out in the cold 
once more, hut I'ts international status 
would have suffered. 

Efforts to improve relations with 
eastern Europe have so far resulted only 
in five consular agreements ; long 
negotiations with the Eurofjean Econo¬ 
mic Community have produced only a 
trade agreement ; and while Spain’s 
special relationship with the Arab states 
is as rich as ever in flowery rhetoric, 
it has failed to avert an embarrassing 
quarrel with Morocco over the phos¬ 
phate-dusted future of the Spanish 
Sahara. 

The new agreement runs for five years 
and may be renewed for a further five. 
The Spanish foreign ministry argues 
that It IS superior to the 1953 pact in 
several respects. It makes the two 
signatories appear more equal. The bases 
in Spain are no longer American or 
even joint Spanish-American, but com- 
plletcly 'Spanish with clearly defined 
facilities granted to the Americans. In 
the past me United States was respon¬ 
sible for the defence and security of die 
bases: now Spain is. The Spanish 
government will exercise more control 
than before over the activities of Ameri¬ 
can forces in Spain. This will be 
achieved through a joint defence com¬ 
mittee and a joint control centre which 
will alio link Spain with Nato 
defence arrangements. 

The United States will give Spiain 
military equipment worth $63 million 
plus $ 1 30 million m credits to buy more, 
including 36 Phantoms. Spain will have 
the loan of certain surplus American 
ships, including five destroyers and 'two 
submarines. ITie agreement’s non-military 
clauses provide for American aid in 
improving Spam’s educational system, 
and Spanish-American co-operation in 


such fields as energy, space research, 
medical science and technolo^. 

Most senior army officers want Spam 
to be integrated into western defence 
and they are undoubtedly satisfied with 
the agreement. The government’s 
civilian friends are divided. Some now 
recall the anti-agreement articles puh- 
li^ed by the government press during 
the past few months—^which may have 
been intended more for American than 
Spanish consumption but which some 
Spaniards took seriously. There was, for 
example, the argument that the presence 
of an American airbase at Torrejon, 
near Madrid, endangered the capital 
and that having an American Polaris 
base on Spanish soil exposed Spam to 
the possibility of a pre-emptive Soviet 
bombardment. Now Sr Lopez Bravo 
says blithely : '* It is possible that these 
risks have been exaggerated.’’ 

The democratic opposition criticises 
the Nixon Administration for its disre¬ 
gard of Spain’s internal situation and 
Its willin^ess to give military and 
economic support to the present regime. 
Opposition spokesmen believe that anti- 
Americanism in Spain, already wide¬ 
spread because of the Vietnam war, will 
now increase. One of the few directly 
elected members of the Ooites has 
described the agreement with the United 
States as one of those lesser evils that 
weak nations like ours have to put up 
with.’’ Another has declared with some 
bitterness that “the obsolete destroyers 
and submarines America is giving us 
are worthless." Since the govern¬ 
ment has a built-in majority in the 
Cortes, there is, of course, no danger 
of a parliamentary revolt against the 
agreement. But the reactions of Ameri¬ 
can senators are being studied a little 
nervously in official circles. 



France 

J-J S-S ridds again 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT ~ 

Frt*h from an American tiip much li 9 ce 
the dectioneering dhe Kran^ys used to 
conduct in Europe, M. Jean-Tacques 
Servan-Schreiber is again cha'Uengir^ 
rhe gauliists 'wlhom he crushed at 
Nancy in June. 'Hiiis time the Urget is 
Bordeaux, where a by-dlection is shortly 
due. It wiilll be a much harder nut to 
crack, and not just because M. Servan- 
Schreiiber wrll not be able, 'in jierson, 
to be the single non-communist opposi¬ 
tion candidate he hopes for. In a radio 
intervienv lost Sunday he said diat the 
Radical party, of which he is secretary- 
general, would try to run a joint can¬ 
didate iwrth three other non-communist 
opposition parties — the Democratic 
Centre, the Socialist paity and the Con¬ 
vention of Republican Institution.s 

Bordeaux is the fief of M Jacques 
Cliaban-Dehnas, mavor since 1947, 
wlimier of parliamentary elections there 
since 194(1, and, as it liappiens, pnmc 
iiiimster of France His appointment 
as such last summei meant that he had 
to resign the seat which he had won 
liy an absolute majontv during the 
gaullist Cr.iiinph of iqfifl. It passed auto¬ 
matically to Ills substitute, whose recent 
death has led to the by-election Now 
M Oliaihan-Dcliiias li, sianding again 
And Bordeaux has no cornpla'iiits, as 
Nani s had, of ri-glci t liv distant I’aiis 
. y b i' '1 me very iiK'e'ly out of 
■ funds Paiadoxital'ly, the {iriine 
eisbipriiav lie M Clialian-Delmas's 
biggest weakness Moie sopliisticatevi 
leasop.. apart, the Ficnth voter is no 
fond elm, fi„. Hiitisb one of merrily 

xi.l'T.i I p'l e. 

It IS as ptime tinnister that M 



Chaban. hare I coma 


Eervan-Schreiber ts attacking 'him. M. 
Gbaban-Delmas, he says, has abdicated 
hia prime ministerial powers eiifher to 
ministers stSch as Ad. I^r£ or <M. Gis- 
Qpud d‘£suing, or to the president him- 
4 fif. Here M. Seivan-Schreiber is trying 
to open up a rivalry between the 
president and bis premlier which has 
been evident since midsummer. M. 
Pemipidou this wedt bivshed off M. 
Servan-Schreiber wiith the remailt that 
“'1 only bother about e^ntials.” Low- 
minded people suspect that under his 
breath he added “ and let Chaban take 
care of himself.’’ 

M. Chaban-Delmas, despite his wife's 
death this week, should be able to 
do so. M. Servan-Schreiber has not made 
his own life easier by implying that he 
does not fancy the non-communlist 
candidate already in the hekl, a man 
who fought respectably enough in pre¬ 
vious elections And the communists are 
cleaily desperate to see thus new threat 
from the centre defeated Ah they proved 
111 helping M Pompidou to power, they 
do not mind a gauHrst victory provided 
It leaves the communist party as the 
only major party of oj^xisltion, 

India _ 

Up for grabs 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Thousands of people were arrested in 
eight Indian states last weekend when 
ifbev 'tiled to .seoe land tielonging to 
large propeitv owners Few of 'them 
succeeded, but few' exjiected to It was 
all part of a campaign to get publiritv— 
•ind action—lor land refoim 

The land-grab riKA'ement was 
laundied bv several leftist p.irties The 
pro-Moscovv Coniinunist Party of India 
(CPI), which set the'ball rolling, is trying 
to establish Its ideological soundness m 
the fare of tonupetition froni militant 
Marxists on the one .band and Naxalite 
youths on the other It also hopes to 
use thi, movement to bring pressure 
on Mrs Candhi to live up to her 
promises on il.ind reform, with the 
ultiimate aim of pushing her more 
dec.i'Uivelv to the left Mrs Gandhi has 
done very little so far because of opposi¬ 
tion from the vested interests 111 her new 
Congress party The land seizure move¬ 
ment has already touched off a shaiji 
debate within it Mrs Gandhi is insisting 
that the law must take its course, hut 
radicals in the party are saving that 
failure to implement land reforms has 
left the land'lft's p-i choice but to take 
the law into their own hands 

Once the CPI called for seizing land, 
the socialist 'parties had to follow suit 
to prove that ^ley were just as revolu¬ 


tionary. Several dozen people courted 
arrest trying to take over some 13 acres 
belonging to the wife of the Maharashtra 
chief minister. Another group has gone 
for land belonging to the new Congress 
party president, Jagjivan Ram. A 'titird 
intends to move in on an estate owned 
by the iBirlas, one of India’s main 
industrial families. 

Hopefiilly these dramatics will hasten 
India’-s search for correctives to the 
growing gap between rich and poor an 
the countryside. According to a national 
sample survey conducted in 1961, 
20 per cenit of India’s cuiltivators owned 
three-quarters of all the land while 
50 per cent owned less than 10 per cent. 
Today the imbalance is probably worse. 
Smallholders .vurvive by 'leasing land 
from the big landowners Laws abolish¬ 
ing intermeduaries 'have given a new 
deal to several million tenants on the 
biggest feudal estates. But other 
inequities continue unchanged Efforts 
to spread out ownership more evenly 
have not made the slightest impact 
Legal cei'lings 'have builtmn loopholes 
with the result that there is wndespread 
evasion through fictitious transfers. One 
nienibei of parliament recently described 
a case in which land was registered by 
an owner in his dog's name 

Latge holdings arc not economically 
justified because few are farmed as 
integrated sinits Thev tend to be par¬ 
celled out to tenants on verbal leases 
which offer no security of tenure. This 
prevents tenants from making long-term 
investments while extortionate rents 
reduce their ability even to buy seed and 
fertil ser The new high-y'ielding agn- 
(ultural techniques have worsened the 
situation m two ways TFie opfxirtunity 
for grearet profit has given some owners 
an interest in farming for themselves, 
leading to the eviction of tenants Others 
have reacted by jacking up rents Tbe 
output of biggei farmers who are aJffe 
to invest in new techniques has soared 
while their poorer cousins are almost 
as badly oft' as they were—and con- 
sidera'bly worse off by coiii'parison. 

Practical economics thus reinforce 
the case for greater social justice. 'Whi'le 
India was battling with a food deficit 
there was a reluctance to crack down 
on landlords 'for fear that this would 
jecjpardise production But increasing 
harvests since 1967 have given New 
Delhi a new courage. Last November 
Mrs Gandhi got the c'hief ministers of 
the states to agree to implement within 
a year land reform legislation which was 
already on the statute 'books. Cninplacent 
politicians are gradually beginning to 
realise that, unless something is done 
quickly about the rural poor, large areas 
(if the country will be shaken by 
explosions Of discontent. 
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When the 
Managing Director 
rubs shoulders 
with the tea kicly 

It’s time to look around Many offices whose limited 
accommodation is forcing them into moving have been 
taking a long, hard look at what East Kilbride has to offer 
Here they've found prestige office blocks 
They ve found an expanding local staff supply 
and plentiful housing Proximity to airports 
apd shipping centres 

But at the top of their list they ve found more 
than adequate room to grow—and grow again 
That s what is important That plus all the benefits 
acquired from living within the proximity of a thriving 
prospering new town 

Its worth looking in to East Kilbride—if you re looking 
out for more elbow room Find out. more 
by writing to 

George B. Young, 

General Manager. 

East Kilbride Developmant Corporation, 

Norfolk House, East Kilbride, Scotland. 

Telephone. 28788 



More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British bank 
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Lloyds Bank Europe 



Head C^flicc; 100 Pall Stall, Lontlon,S.W’.I 


East Kilbride 
Development 
Corporation 
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$200,000,000 

International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development 

Twenty-Five Year Bonds of 1970, Due August 1,1995 

Interest Rate 8%% 


Intrrrst payablr Behniary 1 and .lu^ust 7 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

Imemrttrmttd 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY THE CHASE MANHA TTAN BANK, N. A. BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

SKW rOBK 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


CHEMICAL BANK 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 


BANK OF AMERICA 

N.T. & S.A. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental iittnate National Bank 
and Truet Campanil of Ckicapo 

HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY MELLON BANK 

Meltom Natienai Bank 
Sfitf TruEt Company 

DILLON. READ « CO. INC. KUHN. LOEB & CO. 

BLYTB A CO.. INC. DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF NEW YORK DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY 

incorporated 

EASTMAN DILLON. UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
GOLDMAN. SACHS & CO. HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 

HORNBLOWER A WEEKS-HEMPHILL. NOYES KIDDER. PEABODY A CO. LAZARD FRERES A CO. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB, RHOADES A CO. 

PAINE. WEBBER. JACKSON A CURTIS SALOMON BROTHERS 

STONE A WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WERTHEIM A CO. WHITS. WELD A CO. 

PARIBAS CORPORATION 

^ Inatrpmrmtad 

Augutt 11, 1970. a 


duPONT GLORE FORGAN 

htetrptrtttd 

SQUtTABlB SBCVmTtSS, MORTON A CO. 

tncprparated 


MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE. FENNER A SMITH 

tncarparated 

SMITH, BARNEY A CO, 

tmemrparated 


DEAN WITTER A CO. 
Imenrpmndpd 




THE WORLD 


American Survey 



Gaps in the economy 


Washington. DC 


As expected, the Nixon Administration’s 
first “ inflation alert ” was informative 
but aseptic, certainly not qualifying for 
designation as an incomes policy 
Although several iinjxirtant increases in 
prices (for coal, cigarettes, tyres) and 
one increase in wages (in die road trans- 
jx>rt industry) were identified and ana¬ 
lysed, this was only because they were 
recent ; there was no criticism of any¬ 
one, explicit or implicit The histoiical 
section of the report, covering the period 
since 1955, served only to reinforce the 
conclusion of the President’s Council of 
Kconomic Advisers that 

the rate uf inflation [in the United States] 
fluctuates, falling as well as rising, 111 
response to economic conditions Previous 
periods also had their apprehensions, not¬ 
ably in 1957-58, that the then-turrent 
rate of inflation would persist fur esei or 
accelerate, but these were not justihed. 
Put another way, the evidence sup- 
piorts the council’s view that the rate 
of inflation in the United States is not 
the result of wage increases won by 
trade unions or of abnomtal profits in 
concentrated industries with pricing 
power,” but rather of the state of aggre¬ 
gate demand and, in particular, of the 
relations 'between actual output and 
potential output. When the economy is 
operating below its potential, inflation 
abates and that is all there is to it. 


though the present “ long duration of 
the rapid inflation extends the period 
requir^ to slow it diAvn ” While there 
js merit in government measures to 
attack some structural problems, such 
as union restrictions on entry into the 
construction trades and a consequent 
large incresis’e in wage co' ;s, in general 
the important point is that the explana¬ 
tion of inflation cannot he found, or the 
blame for it assigned, by looking at parti- 
tular prices, or rategones of pruts 
As for wages, the report duly notes 
that wage ipcrease* for the fust year 
of contracts negotiated thus far in 1970 
have averaged 13.4 pier cent, less in 
pianufacturgng and more in construc¬ 
tion and road transpxirt. This on its 
face 1.S enough to make one's hair stand 
on end and millions of Americans are 
no doubt convinced of the inevitability 
of inflation as they read these figures. 
But the single most overlooked fact 
about the American economy is con¬ 
tained in this paragraph oi the repxirt . 
The highly publicised large ciillective 
bargaining settlements, however, can give 
a distorted view of overall wage develop¬ 
ments Although the calendar foi collee- 
tivc bargaining ncgotiatiuns is heavy in 
1970, only about 6 per rent of the total 
labour forre will be covered by settle¬ 
ments reached under major agreements 
For the economy as a whole, compieii- 
sation a manhour rose at an annual rate 



of 6 pier cent in the first half of 1970 
and less in the second quarter than the 
first as rising unemployment began to 
affect the rate of increase of non-union 
wages While 6 pier cent is still high, it 
JS a fai cry from 13 pier cent and, with 
firoductivity at last going up again, 
unit labour costs rose only 2 pier cent 
in the second quarter. The reason for 
.the astomshingly small impiortance 111 
the total picture of the union settle¬ 
ments that make the headlines is two¬ 
fold only about a quarter of the non¬ 
farm lalxjui force is unionised and the 
custom in the Umted States is to nego¬ 
tiate contracts for three years, which 
means that in any one year only some 
unions arc bargaining Non-union wages 
are considerably more flexible than 
union wages and, m fact, rose faster 
than union wages at the beginning of 
the present inflation in iQbfi as the 
lalxiur market tightened Now then* is 
gcxid reason to expiect increases in non¬ 
union wages to slow down 

In any event, there is emerging a 
cletW-cut test of the CEA's the'i s that 
the rate of inflation in the United 
States, as measured by any of the three 
broad price indices, depiends almost 
entirely on the existence or non¬ 
existence of a gap between pxitential 
output and actual outpjut For now 
there is an indisputable gap and 
a si7eable one. Mr Paul McClracken, 
chairman of the council, told Con¬ 
gress’s Joint EcononiK Committee 
last month that by the second quarter 
of this year the gap had grown 
to about 4 pier cent of piotential gross 
national product, or some $40 billion. 
While the idle resources of men and 



plant are not as extensive as in the 
early 1960s, when inflation was in fact 
negligible, they are certainly sufficient 
to exert downward pressure on the rate 
of price and wage increases if the coun¬ 
cil’s assessment has any validity at all 
There is calm confidence in the Admini¬ 
stration that the price indices will be 
looking decidedly better during the rest 
of 1970 and on into 1971 and in fact 
there have been signs of small improve¬ 
ment already, for example, though 
technical factors associated with the 
index were in considerable part respon¬ 
sible, the broadest index, the “ deflator ’’ 
for the gnp, rose much less in the 
second quarter than in the first and 
consumer prices rose less in the latest 
three months than they did during last 
winter. 

Given this situation, and the council’s 
confidence in its analysis, there is less 
reason than ever to expect the President 
to change course and resort to an 
incomes policy, “guideposts,” "jawbon¬ 
ing " or whatever Mr Nixon has said 
twice recently that “ inflation is cool¬ 
ing ’’ Hut the existence of the g.ip raises 
an entirely different issue of policy and 
there are signs that it may alrcads he 
dividing the Administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board 

Tbe isssue, of course, is how quu klv 
demand should be expanded and how 
i.itndlv growth in output towatd 
full jjotential should he resumed There 
IS fairly general agreement that the 
econoniv has ahout c ea-ed to decline, 
but there is much disagreement among 
sensible economists over how rapid the 
le. osery will lie, an<] when it w'lll begin, 
if there is no extra stimulus from the 
goserninent The\ aigiie as follows 

First, because the decline, while vers 
mild hy standards of past ret cssions, 
was a little deeper than expected or 
tlesiicd, growth can he lesuiiied at 
a more rajsitl late than otigin.ilK 
planned foi late H)7n and 1071 wilhout 
impairing the Ixattlc against inflation. 

Second, for longer-term reasons, the 
wrong method of stimulus would he 
through the l>udget Hence Congress is 
fieiiig badgered almost daily on its 
at tions (and, equally important, 
inactions, on Ixjth spending reductions 
ami revenue measures) that threaten 
to create a budgetars' deficit tif $10 
billion or more m the current fiscal 
vear This week the President vettied 
twt) more money bills—for housing and 
education—which, he said, would “ add 
an extra $i billion of pressure on 
prices." A major fear in Washington— 
and the \dmimstration and the Federal 
Reserve are firmly united on this point 
—IS that a niassise hiidgerarv deficit 
could again disrupt the financial mar¬ 


kets and lead to a reversal of the lecent 
heartening decline in interest rates. 

Third—and here is the potential 
clash—the means of stimulus should 
thus be monetary pxilrcy, as expressed 
in a rate of growth in the money .supply 
and other monetary “ aggregates ’’ sub¬ 
stantially more rapid than the long¬ 
term target of about 4 per cent a year 
-Mr McCracken told the Joint 
Kconoiiiic CJonmiittee of Congress 
that the needed growth in money 
gnp over the next 18 montlus 
would be “ large,” allowing for the 
process of normal growth plus catching 
- up to potential plus some residual infla¬ 
tion. ^t Mr Arthur Burns, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, while 
conceding that recent growth in the 
money supply had been a little greater 
than 4 per cent, told the same committee 
that a policy of rapid expansion would 
he “disastrous for the dollar” He gave 
It as his view that full employment 
would he restored during 1971 without 
unusual measures of stimulus 

The Federal Reserve is rightly proud 
of its timely actions that helped head 
off anv form of “ liquidity crisis ” 
following the bankruptcy of the Penn 
Cential lailway , indeed llic entire 
American financial system came through 
that epi.sode, as it did througli the pre¬ 
ceding collapse of the stock market, with 
flying colours But to say, as Mr Burns 
has said, that the central hank recog¬ 
nises Its respionsibility as a “ lender of 
last resort ’’ is not to say that it noy\ 
lielicves that the lole of monetary [join s 
IS to .spur a lapid return to full employ¬ 
ment Yet the pressures are likely to he 
stiong, even though uiieniployment, at 
{XT cent of the labour force and with 
the average duration of joblessness still 
at the relatively low level of nine weeks. 
IS not really of the “ massive hardship " 
vaiietv Not only is there likely to be 
gentle (irodding h\ the .Aidministration 
for just a little more ease in monetary 
fxilicy, but there is also the overt call 
from rcs{}ert(xl Deiiux ratic eronoimsts 
foi vigoious eionoimc stimulation, both 
tise.il and nionetarv 

f riven the now-well-recognised lags 
between decisions on {xilicy', or even 
actions, and the response of the 
economy, nothing that the Federal 
Reserve does now will change things 
much by election time in November. 
The die is, in effect, already cast for 
the unemployment rate and the con¬ 
sumer price index on that day, though 
no one can be sure what the two figures 
will be. But the Fed must think of 1971 
So far, the evidence is that it is willing 
to tolerate a rate of growth in the 
money supply a little more rapid than 
normal, but its attitude is dominated 
by caution. , 


Safeguards 

multiplied 

Continued expansion o'f the Safeguard 
system of anti-baillisilic missiles, 'though 
not at as rapid a pace as the Adminis¬ 
tration wanted, is assured by the 
Senate’s rejection of an amendment 
which would have banned work at any 
new sites. Overwhelmingly rejected was 
a move to scrap the ABM entirely. The 
House of Representatives has already 
voted to give 'the ‘President all that he 
asked for. What was new in the massive 
propaganda 'for 'Safeguard put out by 
the Administration this time round was 
the plea that a vote against expan.sion 
would rob the United Staites of a bar- 
gaining counter vital to persuading the 
Soviet Union to give up anv furtlier 
deployment of 'its huge SS-9 'missiles 
This argument seems to have been 
what earned the (lav, although the 
o|)i{xysitn>n sal.d that it wa'S contiradictoiy 
for die Administration to argue both 
that Safp.guaid was {mrelv defensive 
and that 'it was enough of a tlii-eat to 
the Russians to persuade tliein to trade 
Knough .Senatois felt th.it thev < onld not 
iisk jiuttmg then (ountrv at a li.s- 
adv.int.ige in the .Salt iiegiitialion.s on 
limiting mulear arniamcnts VNednes- 
ilav's vote of -j> to {7 to .uld two new 
sites Nhowetl a sin.ill but siirniticant shift 
since last yeai s tie vote, 'broken bv the 
\'i<e Pies’ulent, which g.ive the .ABM 
svstem a iiKKlost start .11 two sites, m 
Mont.'ina and .\'oith Dakota 

Fins vear tlie Adiniinsliation sought 
ahout $1 hilhon to (ontinne construction 
at these sites aiul ahout $400 million 
more to start wnik at Whiteman Air 
forte Base in Missouri and to make 
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preparations at five other places. This 
looked as though Safeguard, justified 
primarily as defence for Minutenian 
missile installations, was being expanded 
to provide area defence against China. 
In conmnttee it was supporters of Safe¬ 
guard, sensing trouble ahead, who cut 
ground from under the cpposJtion by 
leaving in only two new .iites 

The Cooper-Hart amendment, which 
came to a vote this week, would have 
provided all the money requested for 
the two existing .sites and foi reseat ch 
and development work, but would have 
knocked out the two new ones. The 
.\diiiini.stialioii woulld have had a bar- 
iCaiiiiiig louiitei of sorts, but the del isioii 
to exjKind .Safeguard vvould have been 
left until It (ould be seen what the 
•Salt talks had achieved '1 his seemed a 
seiisiliile < (imiiniiiiise p.irticulai ly ante 
the douhts about the woikahililv of the 
svstem's tadat and iiMii|)uteis have not 
hecn allaved 111 the veai siiire it was 
III si authoiised 

Indeed, if anything, these doufits have 
been lernfoned liv the iJefeiice Depait- 
iiieiit's own admission tliat it is working 
on an alteinative svsteni, udled Hardsite, 
wliith would leplate the big lad.iis 
.It (Ml li site with siiiallei and more 
iiumeious ones which could not he 
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knocked out art a single blow. So tlte 
United States is committed to spend 
billions of dollars on a system which 
may be inadequate and which may have 
to be dismantled if Salt succeeds. 


Bad trade wind 


Washington. DC 

The first thing to be said about the 
very sweeping foreign trade legislation 
approved this week by the Ways and 
Means Conmnttee of the House of 
Repre.sentatives is that, by definition, it 
is important What the committee 
decides is, in pracdiee, kkelv to detor- 
mine m major degree what Coiigie.ss 
derides, ever though this legislation 
must still pass the Mouse, go thiough 
committee consideiation and flooi 
aniendinent in the Senate and lie shaped 
ultiinatelv bv a conference coniiiiiltec of 
both houses. The hones and muscle of 
the final hill weie cletidevl this week 
hv' the gcj members of Wavs and Means 
and the\ knew it 'I’he rest of the woild, 
not to mention the distressed free trade 
lo)>bv in the United States, can legiti¬ 
mately ask, then is America turning 
proteotiomst ? 

It IS a tiihute to the genius of Mr 


Sky-high in Chicago 


Be fine' the fircailc is half over the huge 
John Hancock Ceiitie, .surpa.sscd' in height 
only by New York's Lmpirc State Build¬ 
ing and unhnishecl World Tiade Centre 
land only by these if Us television 
antennae an nul iiiehidech, will no Inngii 
loom alone ovei Clhicago ihe cily where 
the sky 'craper began By 1117 j Sears, 
Roebuck and Caitnpany e spec ts lo have 
pul up aiioilier lower, just as dark and 
heavy to judge from jiresent plans. At 
1,450 feet in height, this new hcad- 
(|tiarlcrs for the great retail and mail 
Older concern will be the tallest building 
in the world ; with 4 ^) 00 ,oocv .square feet 
of space It will also be the largest, apart, 
from the Department of Defence's 
Pentagon in Washington All of this will 
be for commercial use, unlike the John 
Hancock which has 700 flats on the top 
half of Its 100 floors, 800,000 square feet 
of offices' and space for 1,400 cans 

When Sears hrst published its plans 
they were less ambitious. But then the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
another of Chicago's old timers (both 
firms were established there in the 
1880s), announced that it was going to 
top “ Big John ” by 30 feet with its new 
international headquarters over the rail¬ 
way lines next to the Prudential Build¬ 
ing, Sears then decided that it could do 
better. Maybe Marshall Field and Com¬ 
pany, yet another of Chicago’s business 
aristocrats, will now try to go higher 


still on ihe sue which it has just acquired, 
next to John Hancock Here, on the last 
vacant land iii the " Magmht eiit Mile," 
Fields will build a " city within a city " 
of shops. Hats and offii es 

The fact that Marshall Field, the 
original clt partmeiu store, is branching 
oul at the north end of Michigan 
Avenue seems to tonhrm the drift away 
from the now shabby shopping distriel 
louiid the J.onp But Fields is not moving 
Its main base away from the rc and 
Sears, Roebuck is also staying put in 



Wilbur Mills, the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, that only a fool would give a 
“ yes " or “ no ” answer to that question. 
The bill has about 15 provisions, some 
leaning in the. direction of lower Ameri¬ 
can trade barriers and some raising the 
p>os.s>bility of much more severe limita¬ 
tions on imports than the United States 
has pradtis^ since before the last world 
war. Tliere will he quotas on imports 
of textiles and shoes—but with such 
elastic discretion given to the President 
that ni> foreign supplier can know for 
certain whethei he will be alTected. 
There is a deadly serious set of ainend- 
mentb to the niorhurd “ escape Clause " 
provision of the existing trade law that 
should make it fai easier foi domestic 
produccis of a host of items to win. relief 
from foreign coinpetitioii , but the tiue 
nieaning of these amendments <aii he- 
coiiic known only through the lengthy 
process of doc.sion hy the Tanll tloiii- 
inission, whose very nieinbcrslitip is at 
present uncertain 

The counterpoint in the bill is almost 
da/zling The “Amciican selling juice" 
system of customs valuation foi certain, 
chemicals, long a svmhol of .Aiiiciican 
juoteciioni.sni, is effectivelv repealed, 
though the onus of rhe final decision is 
on the President score one for free 


the middle of downtown, when compar¬ 
able businesses arc moving out to the 
suburbs And on the other side of the 
hoop urban renewal has already begun 
with the new City Hall A revival of the 
whole aiea is to be expected now that 
the unsightly girders which carry the old 
elevated railway that loops around the 
hoop are to go It is being replaced 
(luring the next tin years by a new 
iiiidcrgroiiiid system, over i { miles lung, 
this IS being linaiiced jointly by federal, 
state and city governrnenis and will pull 
the city together again, linking tin new 
coiivciilion hall, McCormick Place, with 
the northern shopping distnri and rc.si- 
dential arras and with the city centre. 



Hancock centra • challanged 





trade There will 'be quotas of some kind 
on textiles and shoes, in spite of the dis¬ 
cretion. given to the President score one 
for the anti-import forces Apart from 
mink and an obscure chemical called 
gflvcene, and of course shoes and textiles, 
the bill does not restrict imports of 
specific Items two cheers for free trade. 
The bill makes more likely than in 
the past successful appeals to the Tariff 
Commission, and then to the President, 
for restrictions on imports where foreign 
comfjetition is hurting “ substantially ” 
sceptical cheers from protectionists 
There is a complex new tax incentive 
for exports, in the form of deferral of 
taxes on export profits, supposedly no 
violation of the rules of the Cieneral 
Agreement on Tariffs and 7 'rade There 
IS a freeze on the quota system of 
restricting oil imports, barring a shift to 
a potentially iiioie 'liberal tariff system 
Perhaps the most delightful irony is that 
this—clearly the most protet tionist legis¬ 
lation m spirit in 2', v'ear.s—is the first 
bill to emerge from anv committee of 
Congress that formally recognises the 
Gatt bv authorising an official appro¬ 
priation to pay the small .\mencan 
•share of that organisation’s expenses 
These small matters aie worth men¬ 
tioning tiecause they illustrate the 
ambivalence of the United States on the 
whole matter of foreign trade--J iideed, 
foreign policy The bill approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee is not a 
reversion to pnjtec tiomsm oi a dcclaia- 
tion 6f a “ trade war," at least not on I'Ls 
face. Hut it is a bill that, if it betomes 
law, will lead to new unpoitt re^tncHions 
by die biggest trading natK>n in the world 
— how manv it is iinjiossihle to say 
The nicmheis of the loinmittee did 
not really wish to sav They did want 
to .sav that they felt that the United 
States had been cheated a bit in the 
supposedly “ rcciprcKal " iiegotiaitions of 
the past 20 yeais and that troubled 
American industries should henceforth 
have a better ohance of rehe,f from 
foreign competition It is pmhablv not 
the end of the free-trading world, given 
the very slow processes of the American 
government, but the bill is a distinct 
change. Mr Mills, a convinced free¬ 
trader for many years, will vote for it. 


Senate scorned 


Washington, DC 

With the signing of the Spanish agree¬ 
ment on the grand eighth floor of the 
State Department last week, the ques¬ 
tion of' the Spanish bases is settled for 
another five years, so far as the two 
governments are concerned. (For details 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

See “That’s better,” page 31.) But Sena¬ 
tor Fulbright and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate have not given 
up their efforts to make this a test 
case of the nght of the Senate to a voice 
in the treatv-niaking process. Last week 
Mr Fulbright called it “ the first major 
agreement I know of ” since the Senate 
passed its resolution last year asserting 
that the United States could make 
national commitments to foreign coun¬ 
tries only with congressional assent. If 
the Senate failed to insist on having the 
Spanish agreement submitted as a 
treaty, he said, “ we might as well forget 
the whole matter ” 

The Administration has taken no 
notice of the national commitments 
resolution. In the particular case of the 
Spanish bases Administrations have been 
making commitments by executive agree¬ 
ment since 1053 ^*>^1 this is no time 
to make a change. For form’s sake, 
official spokesmen have been .saying that 
the reason for keeping this treaty of 
alliance (which is what it really is) out 
of the hands of the Senate is that the 
Senate might fail to deal with it before 
the old agreement expires on Septeni'ber 
abth But the real reason was the fear 
that in Its present mood the Senate 
might have refused to approve at all 

So It happened that on August 5th, 
when Mr Fulbright expected to hear the 
Admimsitration'is suggestions about how 
the desire of the Senate to be informed 
and consulted could best be met without 
holding things up, what he got was the 
news that the Spanish foreign minister 
was on his way and the agreement 
would be signed next day. Not until 
aftei the signing were the contents of 
the agreement disclosed and then not 
completely Senator Fulbright was 
bitter in his complaints The State 
Department had already accu.scd him at 
“ leaking ” some of the scraps of 
infonnation that he had been able to 
get out of the Under Secretaiy of State, 
Mr U Alexis Johnson But in reality 
the committee had had to rely foi most 
of Its information on the Madrid 
correspondent of the New York Times 
The Cortes, unlike the American 
Senate, was consulted and the Sj^ani.sh 
government (which has its own problem 
of making flie American bases accept¬ 
able to the Spanish public) was much 
more free with information almut what 
the agreement contained than was the 
Administration m Washington. 

The Senate is now in the position 
which the Administration intended to 
put it in, that the agreement is an 
accomplished fact and &nators who try 
to debate it can be accused of ca'lling 
in question the word of the United 
States Howev^i, Mr Fulbright and his 
colleagues were pressing the State 
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Department this week to provide a 
witness, who would probably have to be 
Mr Alexis Johnson, Ixith to attend a 
public hearing and also to discuss the 
undisclosed details of the agreement in 
private .session In reserve they have 
another weapon, Mr Fulbright’s pro¬ 
posed amendment to the military pro¬ 
curement bill to stop any funds 
autbonsed under die bill being used in 
Spam after this year unless there is a 
proper treaty and the Senate approves it. 
Thus the fight is not quite over Tacti¬ 
cally the Administration has won a 
round, but at an appreciable cost in good 
manners and goodwill 


Breakfast's off? 


If the sunshine face on the Corn Flakes 
packet looks healthv, it i.s no thanks to 
the Kellogg Company, or so .says Mr 
Robert Choate, a specialist on nutrition 
who was a consultant at the White 
House conference on hunger The child 
derives nourishment from the milk and 
fruit added but the flakes them.selves are 
mostly “ empty calories,” similar to 
those in alcohol and .sugar which 
“ fatten but do little to prevent mal¬ 
nutrition ” Corn Flake* are far from 
being alone Out of the 6o dry break¬ 
fast cereals studied it is one of the 40— 
including such old favourites as Post 
Toasties, Ri( e Cnspies, Quaker Oats, 
Wheaties (“ the breakfast of cham¬ 
pions”) and Crape Nuts—which Mr 
CUioate told the Senate's consumer sub¬ 
committee were hardly worth eating 
Bran-based cereals tended to have more 
of the nine different nutrients, such as 



Choata: no flakes for him 




protein end calcium, on which he made 
his assessment, than did maize-based 
ones. 

What particularly distuihed Mr 
Choate was that while manufacturers 
maiheted nourishing breakfast foods 
they continued to promote, particularly 
in advertising on children’s television 
programmes, the less nutritious cereals, 
which also usually have the lure of a 
sugar coaiting. Sugar is rarely used to 
attract children to the better cereals and 
this “ has senous unplications for chidd- 
ren’s teelth.” Mt Choate did not confine 
his critiusm to the makers of cereals. He 
also accused govemment agencies of 
neglecting to inform consumers about 
what they are buying 

The cereal industry, 8o per cent of 
which is controlled by Kelloggs, the 
C-eneral Foods Corporation and General 
Mills Inc, was infuriated by the accusa¬ 
tions that Its advertising, on which it 
spends around $75 million a year, was 
deceptive Dr Frederick Stare, a professor 
of nutntion, testifying for Kelloggs and 
the National Biscuit Goniipany (whose 
Shredded Wheat was bottom of the 
list), said that Mr Choate’s assessment 
was meaningless because it ignored the 
way in which 95 pier cent of cereals 
were consumed, “ that is, with mlilk." 

Cereal with milk, toast, fruit, marga¬ 
rine and jam made just as nourishing a 
breakfast as bacon, eggs, fruit, toast 
and jam, perhaps better for cereal 
has less cholesterol Other defenders 
pointed out that if foods were all 
vitamins and no ta.ste notKxly would eat 
them They attacked Mr Choate on the 
grounds Chat he was inadequately skilled 
to judge. But Mr Ohoate was supported 
by other experts who attacked deceptive 
advertising because it implied wrongly 
that cereals were more health giving 
than other cheaper starch foods such as 
bread and spaghetti. 


Pop go the pops 

It IS now exactly a year since the 
Woodstock rock festival and that gieat 
" happening ” in which some 400,000 
free-living, free-loving, drug-taking, 
friendly young peoplle got together has 
already been immortalised in a best 
selling film (advertised as “ three days of 
peace, muSic .. . and love ”). But judging 
from the lamentable failure of the 
attemipts to recreate Woodstock this year, 
the day of the f>op festival coulld be over 
by the time that its second anniversary 
rolls round. TTiere is still lots of love— 
too much accordring to residents of 
Middlefield, Connecticut, many of whom 
were so shocked by the naked cavorting 


No rocks on Powder Ridge 

that they witnessed at the recent festival 
there that they had to return to check 
that the'ir eyes were not deceiving them 
—hut much less music and peace. 

One reason for the demise of festivals 
IS that people who disapprove of them 
(and there are many who do) have dis¬ 
covered how easy it is to stop them ; 
promoters are wary of spending large 
.sums on .something that many not come 
off— 5 it costs anything from $500,000 to 
$ I miUhon to launch a large pop festival 
and book the most attractive groups The 
festival at the Powder Ridge skiing area 
at Middlefield was scheduled for the 
first weekend in August. Bpt less than 
a week beforehand a judge issued an 
injunction banning the festival When 
around 30,000 kids arrived in hofje only 
to be told that the festival was off, most 
of them decided to stay. 

They entertained themselves as best 
they could without music : some swam 
naked in a pool—“ Powder Puddle ”— 
and many got high on drugs. Drug 
hu.srling was blatant (“hash, pot, acid, 
^eed, come and get it,” cried the 
vendors) and drug taking so pervasive 
that the police, not knowing where to 
begin, only made arrests outside the field. 
On the last day Dr William Abruzzi, 
who has run medical services at many 
festivals including Woodstock, said that 
he had never seen such heavy use of 
drugs. Eventually the kids were forced 
to leave by the bad sanitation and lack 
of food and by sheer boredom. 

For many pieople the murder of a 
man during the Rolling Stones act at 
the Altramont roc^k festival in California 
last December, when some of the Hell’s 
Angels gang Started a not, marked the 
beginning of the end. Since then there 
has been more violence. Two weeks ago 
at a festival in Grant Park in Chicago 
—scene of the famous confrontations 
during the Democratic party’s conven¬ 
tions in 1968—^the crowd noted when a 


rock group failed to arrive on time. This 
was particularly unfortunate as the 
festival was part of a senes of free 
entertainments planned to take Chicago 
youngsters off the streets and into the 
parks during the summer 


Women's hour 


Fifty years after they won the vote, 
women are plannang a brief strike on 
August 26th for the economic and legal 
equality whidh they still lack ; m New 
York some bold souls are proposing a 
“ baby-in ” in whidh they would deposit 
their infants in their hu^ands’ offices. 
But the House of Representatives has 
beaten, the women to it. The women’s 
rights amendment, which has languished 
in Congress for 47 years, has breezed 
through the House, backed by 100 more 
votes than the two-thnds needed for a 
constitutional amendment. If two-thirds 
of the Senate rallies round this summer, 
as seems quite possible, k will be up to 
the women to see that 38 of the 50 state 
legislatures follow suit. Wtill they be as 
nervous as were the Congressmen of 
attracting the ligbtmng of the women 
zealots and of opposing the spreading 
determinaitilon of less 'fiery ladies to be 
done with discriirlinatton ? 

If the amendmenit becomes law, it is 
sure to Stir up a host of headaches. The 
text is sweeping and unequivocal 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 

be denied or abridged by the United 

States or by any state on account of sex 

Undoikkedly the amendment would 
sweep away many inequsties such as 
state laws which require a court’s per¬ 
mission for a woman .to set up in business 
without her huihand or restrict a mar¬ 
ried woman’s right 'to eStablirfi a legal 
domicile. Some critics of women’s 


liberation are chuclding at some of the • lit was such difficiJties that Repre- think that today's Supreme Court, given 
rights which women will win : the right . |entative Celler mentioned when he a suitable case, would now rule chat 
to mine coal, to li£t heavy wdights, to 'pleaded, unavailingly, with the House women are citizens deserving all the pro* 
pay alimony, to worit long hours, to be to turn down the amendment and out- tections ,of the l'’ourteen*h Amendment 
conscripted into the armed services— 4 aw, instead, specnfic types of discrimina- (it has refused to do so in the past) 
though why women should not be oafied 'tion. Mr Celler, rhe chairman of the and that thus would have been a surer 
up to do at least clerical work is hard ^fouse Judiciary Committee, has always and quicker method of reachbng the same 
to see. More serious is the question of refused to report out the amendment ; goal. What is certain is that there will 
state laws which require a men to sup- it was,sprung at last by Representative be a great deal of Iftigation if the equal 
port his wife and children, laws setting, Martha Griiffiths who rounded up ai8 rights amendment is finally adopted and 
for example, different ages alt which men signatures for the luttlc used “ discharge " u will be a lorg B-.me before anyone can 
and women may marry without parental process. be sure exactly What rights—and whose 

consent, laws against rape. Still other cntics of the amendment —iit protects. 


Uphill work for 
water 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

The new American passion for ecology 
—a zest for clean air and rivers as fresh 
as the Indians found them--has suddenly 
bivoine A .seiious threat to the conserva¬ 
tion and devclopmeiil of water re.sources 
wh'iCh has becii rhe pride of the west for 
half a teiilury 'ITti largest undertaking to 
b< subjected to this assault, is the $3 bill¬ 
ion (lalifornian watt r (irojeet This is .1 
gigantic nctwoik of canals, pumping 
plants, tunnels and reservoirs which is 
designed to give and Lo.s Angeles, by 
next year, la new supply of water from 
the ruii-off of melting snow fixaii the fat 
dislaiit mountains of iiorfheiii California 

This will involve divernng surplus 
water—surplus, Uiat is, to present human 
requirements—from ban Francisco Bay , 
It IS to .be earned round the bay in what 
IS called the “ penpflieral oanal ” At 
presi-m more than 70 per cent of all the 
river water m Oalifomia pours intn the 
bay and, fmm the engineers’ |X)int of 
view, IS wasted In iqdo, when (lalifom- 
lans voted to approve the whole project, 
engineers had persuaded than that to 
divert a quarter of this wia'ler would have 
no harmful cficcts Today this is hutlv 
disputed 

The latest atnmumtioii for attacks on 
the vast project 'is a report just i.s.sued 
by the American Geological Survey’s 
office in California This report claims 
that It is only rtic continuous flow of 
fresh water from Oalifom'ia’.s major rivers 
that maintains the beauty and the 
purity of The great San Francisco Bay 
The state 'had contended that tidal action 
from the ocean “ scoured" the bay 
adequately But the federal report con¬ 
cludes that if fhi.s flow of fresh water 
drops below i million acre feet a 
month—and it is expected to do so 
under the State .plan—<!hc salinity of the 
water inside the bay aud its content of 
phosphates would be increased substan¬ 
tially, “ jMSsibly creating a dead lake as 
putrescent and foul smelling as Lake 
Erie and repugnant to human use and 
enjoyment ” 

Members of Congress representing con¬ 
stituencies near the bay, especially 
Representauve Jerome Waldie, a Dano- 


crat, have seized upon this finding to 
support their dennand for “ a new look 
at the state water project,” particularly 
at that part of it which would divert 
water from tht bay. The federal govciii- 
ment itself may intervene, m view of the 
grave misgivings expressed in the report 
Already the canal, wihich is a joitii 
projeet of the state and the federal 
government, has been held uji for two 
years by Congress 

The controversy eoncems one of rhe 
largest water-diversion programmes ever 
attempted by man It is more than 50 
per cent complete and all but the last to 
pel cent of the construction tontracts have 
been let Dams arc finished, water storage 
IS already rapturing 'the sumnu r run-off, 
the most difficult pipelines h.ive been 
driven t'hrough mountain barriers ami 
]X)wei components are working , some 
134 ciries and districts in central and 
soUthem California have startevf to build 
local destribulioa systcm.s. 

The ki y to the whole system is getting 
water southw'ard around or t'hrough the 
.San Francisco delta. Into ithis groat basin 
empty the two major livers, tht Sacra- 
mi nto .intl the San Joaquin, which con- 
verge m a region where islands of rich 
agrit iilliiral land are shielded by earth 
dikes at the head of the great bay This 
delta ptovides some of the best fishing 
and boating available in the west 'J'hc 
argument is over how to divert the state 
water plan's share of the river flow from 
this area without exiiosing it to contamin¬ 
ation by an intrusion of salty ocean water, 
harmful to agriculture as well as to fish 





and watcrfow'l. Originally, the engineers 
insisted rha't enough fresh water would be 
provided from the rivers and from die 
43-mile-loiig peripheral canal to d'nve 
back the salt But m the intervening 
years increases hi the population and in 
industrial contamination have so fouled 
'the bay that any depletion of its fresh 
water arouses fears 

Many Califurruans have become 
alarmed by the possible “ domino ” effect 
of one major ecological change upon a 
total complex of environmental condi¬ 
tions This spring 'the Sierra Club, a 
prestigious, inteniationally recognised 
group of conservationists, asked formally 
for a review of the enure water project 
and urged suspension of 'its construction 
in the meantime, on the grounds that 
the plan is “ narrowly conceived ” .ind 
likely to lvd.sten the deterioration tif the 
(nvirorunent 

Word.s are not likely to iitterrui>t such 
a huge undertaking with millions of 
dollars at stake m building coniracts and 
in jobs and with legal commilments 
already enleretl into to deliver waiter 
next year But the .Sierra Club has talked 
of legal action Mr Waldie’s constituents 
also srav That rhey will go to court to stop 
the peripheral canal Four farmers have 
already filed suits arguing that the water 
scheme violates federal standards. And 
t'he San Francisco Bay Conservation and 
Development Commission, the agency 
which i.s charged with preserving ihe bay, 
has oommcnccd its own inquiry into 'the 
[irobablc cITcct of shifting so much 
northern water to the thirsty south. 

Recently 'tight money and high interest 
rates very nearly brou^t about what the 
ecologists want ' a hak to the state water 
project. Until two months ago California, 
which IS financing tht project by the sale 
of bonds, was not allowed by its own 
constitution to pay interest of more than 
5 'per cent. As other interest rates soared, 
Californian bonds failed to attract any 
buyers In June, however, the voters 
agreed to remove this ceiling and to let 
the Legislature fix a new limit 

It IS hardly likely that many voters 
who responded to official pleas for tbc 
relaxation understood tha't they were 
rescuing the state water plan But Mr 
Gianelli, rhe state water-resources 
director, teadis the election returns that 
way. And while doubts and anxieties 
about the long-range efleots spread, the 
bulldozers keep right on working. 
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VIRGINIAN PATRIARCHS 

Thomas JeiFersoa and the New Nation : 
A Biography 

By Merrill D. Peterson 

Oxford University Frest 1072 pages. 

£6 los 

The Fourth President: A Life of James 

Madison 

By Irving Biant 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 681 page.s. £6. 

It is altogether fitting that Jefferson 
and Madison should have their 
biographies offered simultaneously to 
the reading public. In life they were 
seldom divided ; when Jefferson died, 
the gold-mounted cane which he 
bequeathed to his junior was only a 
symbol of the legacy which he was 
entrusting to his care. Virginians both, 
patricians and liberals both, fellow 
founding fathers, co-authors of the 
Virginia and Kentucky 1 evolutions, 
allies in all the major policies of the 
Jefferson administration, successive 
tenants of the White House—there are 
few longer or closer relationships in 
American history. Yet the differences 
between the two are as notable as the 
resemblances—Jefferson the six-footer 
towering in almost every sense above 
the “ withered little apple-John" of 
Washington Irving’s description, taking 
all knowledge as his province and the 
Presidency in his stride, the universal 
enlightenment man set against the close, 
cautious, almost professional statesman 
and diplomat who none the less 
blunder^ into and out trf the 
most pointless war in American 
history and almost provoked the 
secession of New England in the 
process. The stamp of each upon 
American history and the American 
character is ineffaceable and it can 
reasonably be argued that the nation 
needed each man’s contribution in order 
to survive Yet posterity has chosen to 
inwnortalise the author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence while the most 
conscientious architect of the constitu¬ 
tion and, in the “ Tenth Federalist ” 
paper, its most incisive analyst, has 
attained at most a respectable niche in 
the history books. There will never be a 
temple of Madison along the Potomac ; 



Jefferson 



and his shadowy successor, Madison 


nor would this retiring man care to be 
identified with Madison Avenue 

Yet in his six-volume “ James 
Madison ” Mr Irving Brant has erected 
a monument not unworthy of the man. 
Its 3,ooo-odd page.s lay bare almost all 
that is known, or is likely to be known, 
of his hero’s life and activities It gives 
Madison what earlier writers had 
already provided for his fellow founding 
fathers And it is this epic that " The 
Fourth President ” seeks to distil into a 
one-volume narrative for the general 
reader, dispensing with footnotes and 
much background material Since few 
readers will have the time or money to 
lavish on the full portrait, such 
miniaturising is welcome. Yet it cannot 
be said that it is wholly successful. I'he 
sense of spmee and long movement are 


absent; the book’s short paragraphs 
read jerkily; the narrative has no 
power Indeed one is obliged to say that 
Madison himself seldom comes alive. 
We understand what he does, but we do 
not see it through his eyes This is 
partly because Mr Brant for all his 
erudition and devotion seems more 
interested in the detail than in the 
whole. He is conspicuously unable to 
reproduce the intellectual world within 
which Madison’s highly rational states¬ 
manship operated. The man we see 
here need not have been, for all we learn 
of him, the author of the “ Tenth 
Federalist ” , he could just have been 
any patriotic executive. If President 
Kennedy's complaint that Madison was 
the most underrated President in 
American history is justified it is 
unlikely that Mr Brant’s pious com¬ 
pendium, for all Its usefulness, will 
supply the needed corrective: 

Mr Peterson’s “ Thomas Jefferson " is 
another story altogether. Jefferson, like 
Madison, has his multi-volume 
biograjshy, though Mr Dumas Malone’s 
magisterial study has not yet progressed 
beyond Jefferson’s first presidential 
term Surprisingly, however, considenng 
the enonnous mass of Jeffersonian 
literature, no really adequate one- 
vo'lume biography exists for the common 
reader This deficiency Mr Peterson has 
now filled. His success is due to a 
number of qualities In the first place he 
has a gift, denied to Mr Brant, to hold 
the whole of his subject in his mind even 
when he is writing of the smallest part 
Secondly he commands an easy and 
subtly modulated narrative style which 
leads the reader on from page 'to page 
as .seductively as Jefferson’s own con¬ 
versation was reputed to do Thirdly, 
and most crucially, Mr Peterson has a 
great gift for charting what Alfred 
Whitehead called the “ adventures of 
ideas ” and since, above all presidents 
(which may not be saying much), and 
also above almost all American 
intellectuals, Jefferson was a devoted 
explorer in this realm, the talents of the 
biographer here exactly match the 
genius of the subject. So ■we pass, as 
readily as Jefferson did, from an 
analysis of the Declaration of 
Independence to the problems of 
handling prisoners of war m the State of 
Virginia ; in the midst of the Adams- 
Jefferson controversy over the French 
Revolution it seems perfectly natural— 
as It did to Jeffeison and Madison— 
to take off on a botanist ng expedition up 
the Hudson More than any other of 
Jefferson’s numerous biographers Mr 
Peterson brings before us all his 
fascinating facets, doing equal justice to 
the philosopher, to 'the diplomat, to the 
politician and to the gadgeteer. 
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So, once again, poor Madiaon appears 
a pale replica of his fellow Virginian. 
And so perhaps he may have been. Yet, 
for all his drabness, he may be entitled 
to a last word. When debts obliged 
Jefferson to sell some slaves he had the 
transaction conducted some distance 
away from home so as to keep his name 
from being linked with it. When 
Madison's body servant ran away, he 
sold him not into further and alien 
servitude but as an indentured man due 
to be free at the end of a seven year 
term ; and then he hired him back as 
his own valet. 

OBSERVANCE IS NOT POWER 

The Middle East in Revolution 
By Humphrey Trevelyan. 

Macmillan. 286 pages. 65s. 

At 6 pm on October 30, 1956, 

Humphrey Trevelyan firs-t received news 
of Britain’s Suez ultimatum at his Cairo 
embassy ; three hours later he was at 
the Egyptian presidency accepting 
President Nasser's reply. There can be 
no more jxjinted illustration of the 
limited political role of the modern 
ambassador As he relates, he had speci¬ 
fically warned London of the dangers of 
the use erf force, while he was left com¬ 
pletely in the dark about tlie prepara¬ 
tions for the Anglo-French attack 
Later, during his three years as ambas¬ 
sador to Iraq, he had similarly little 
opportunity to influence events. 

But if ambassadors now have no real 
power, they continue to occupy a 
privileged vantage point from which to 
view the execution not only of their 
own country’s policy but that of their 
host country as well. Lord Trevelyan 
has some important things to say about 
the increasing bitterness of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations in 1955 and 1956 
The Suez base agreement of 1954 had 
not, as most people thought, put an end 
to the last major source of conflict. 
There remauned the problem of Sudan¬ 
ese independence over which, as he 
demonstrates, the British were willing 
to be as machiavellian as the Egyptians ; 
there were also the questions erf arms 
supplies, of Israel and of loans for 
development. More generally, there was 
the fundamental disagreement about the 
role that each thought the other should 
play in the Middle East. 

In these circumstances Lord Trevel¬ 
yan IS surely wrong to have supposed 
that differences over, for instance, the 
Baghdad Pact could have be-^n br^ged 
by an exercise of drplotnacy and good 
will. He also revetds thojimakness of the 
hand which the.west«■lt^powers then 
had to play. Why sh<A|jn President 
Nasser have accepted BritUb advice to 



Trevelyan in hot. Middle East water 


confine his activities to the Nile valley 
and 'to encourage foreign private invest¬ 
ment once Russia had emerged as a 
rival donor of guns 'And money ? Why 
should he have worried ■when Lord 
Trevelyan tried to convince him of the 
risks of employing large numbers of 
East European technicians when he was 
always able to imprison local com¬ 
munists with so little Russian protest ^ 

A second important period about 
which Lord Trevelyan is able to talk 
with inside knowledge is that of 
Qasim’s grali for Kuwait in June, 1961 
Although all the preparations were 
made in secret, the British Embassy in 
Baghdad was later able to piece 
together the details of the plan by 
which the Iraqi leader intended to send 
tixxips into the sheikhdotn and pre.sent 
the world with a fait accompli. 

Lord Trevelyan also had an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe Middle Eastern 
revolutions at first hand. He is not, 
however, a very sympathetic witness At 
best, he seems to be saying, such revolu¬ 
tions were a necessary evil, at worst they 
merely substituted an incompetent 
Qa«im for an inefficient but misguided 
Nun. This is a commonly-held point of 
view, but It leaves out too much. What¬ 
ever the confusion that accompanied 
Iraq’s land reform, could such a policy 
have ever been carried out at aW under 
a. monarchy dependent on landowner 
support ? 

The story of Lord Trevelyan’s years 
in the Middle East is completed wrth a 
section on his appointment as Britain’s 
last High Commi.ssioner in Aden. He 
arrived too late to lie able to do much 
to halt the drift towards anarchy, but 
at one point he was able to nudge 
British policy in the direction of a 
greater sense of reality with his 
announcement, in September, 1967, that 
the federal government was no longer 
functioning juid that he was ready to 
negotiate with the leaders of either the 


Front for the Liberation of Occupied 
South Yemen or the National Liberation 
Front. On the dispute over whether the 
Aigyfls reoccupied the Crater District 
wifliout orders he remains evasive. 

In the end it is Lord Trevdyan’s 
vivid personal portraits of the men who 
made the Middle Eastern revolutions that 
leave the strongest impressions : Nasser, 
the self-confessed opportunist who sum¬ 
med up his approach to policy with 
the phrase “ Really, I have no plan ” ; 
Qasim, maintaimng himsdf in power 
for over four and a half years with a 
single-minded policy of divide and rule. 
Future historians will not find descrip¬ 
tions of this kind in official record.s 

CRIME NO CRIME 

Theft of the Nation : The Structure and 
Operations of Organized Crime in 
America 

By Donald R. Cre.ssey 


Harper & Row 379 pages 65 .S cloth, 
18s pa'per 



Outspoken Cressey 


The American attorney general, Mr John 
Mitchell, has recently ordered the 
Department of Justice to spare the feel¬ 
ings of Italian-Americans by ceasing to 
use tlie words Mafia and Cosa Nostra. 
Professor Cressey is not .<io mealy- 
mouthed. He says flatlly that there 
exists a conspiracy of some 5,000 
Italian-American's, whicih controls all 
but an insignificant amount of the 
organised crime in America ; that it 
collects an enonnous financial tribute, 
chiefly from illegal gambling and loan¬ 
sharking ; and, which is more frighten¬ 
ing, that It all too often invalidates 
democratic government by corrupting or 
intimidating public officials and muider- 
ing witnesses. 

Professor Cressey, an expiert called in 
by the President’s commission on law 
enforcement (this book is an expansion 
•of his report) coruiders that Cosa 
Nostra picked up a tip or two fram the 


Sicilian organisation of the same name 
but that basically it is an indigenous 
phenomenon, shaped by American con¬ 
ditions and opportunities. The 
“ Mustache Petes,” the Sicilian 

hoodlums, were overthrown in 1931 in 
a series oif gang wars by those who 
wanted to go the American way. Today 
Cosa Nostra is meticulously organised, 
with a commission—a sort of board of 
directtors—^and branch offices, the 24 
“ faniihes,” each under its own boss. He 
in turn has a counsellor , then there 
IS an undeiboss, with several 

lieutenants and below them the 
“ soldiers.” Each family has someone to 
deal witli government and the police 
(Professor Cressey calls him the 
" corrupter ”) and an “ enforcer ” to 
transmit ordeis for murder and maim¬ 
ing Increasingly, outside specialists like 
accountants and hunkers are also 
employed 

By now most people are familiar with 
the broad outlines that Professor 

(hessey fills in with so much detail. Why 

do Anierican.s tolerate the Mafia ^ Some, 
of rourse, still think thait it is an 
invention of the FBI. Most people are 
unaware of the hidden tribute that they 
pay. But basically it is because the Mafia 
provides sentces that Americans 
demand 

Professor Cressey himself is not very 
optimistic alxjut the chances of stamp¬ 
ing out the Mafia. It is easy enough to 
pick up the leg-men But those higher 
up are hard to teach (even with the 
bugging and wire-tapping which 
Profes.sor Cressey hotly defends) and, 
when caught, .seldom receive long senten¬ 
ces because they are guilty of no clearly 
defined crime. Congress is struggling at 
the moment with the problem of how 
to maki- the organisation of crime an 
offence without infnnging constitutional 
liberties. The book ends with a curious 
suggestion . that it might be possible (o 
tom lude .1 treaty with the Mafia— 
offering them the proceeds of bookmak¬ 
ing and gambling in return for their 
giving up their political involvement and 
methods of enforcement For Cosa 
Nostia, which is becoming increasingly 
tomiiiercialised, as the old-timers say 
legretfullv, the idea might have 
attractions. 

PURITAN TURNED TRICKSTER? 

Robert Harley : Puritan Politician 
By Angus Mclimcs. 

Gollancz 223 pages. 48s. 

We stil'l badly lack an adequate, full- 
length biografrfiy of Harley. This is all 
the more desirable because of the major 
leappraisal of his political stature that 
has ibeen m progress in recent years. 



Harley pohtieian above Puritan 


Mr Meinnes himself has been respon- 
siible for some of the studies that have 
contributed to this, and especially for 
helping to bring to attention (“The 
appointment of Harley in 1704,” 
Historical Journal, 1968) aji important 
reasses.<aiient of the tndiispiensable role 
that Harley pffayed in the conduct of 
great affairs iboth as Speaker in 1702-04 
and as secretary of state in 1704-08— 
those vital years that saw the triumph¬ 
ant victories over France and union with 
Scotland. 

His present book is a further, and 
extended, pxillitical study. Within its self- 
imposed limits It is a clear narrative, 
full of interest and perception. One 
could wish for a more rounded picture 
although (because it help>s his thesis) 
Mr MeInnes refers to Harley’s love of 
his family and of the countryside, there 
js no more than a passing and perfunc¬ 
tory reference to a surprising but, to us, 
most attractive side of him—his services 
to learning through his patronage of 
.scholars such as Wanley and his superb 
collection of books and manuscripts. 

But to regret these omissions is to 
ask for a different kind of book. Mr 
Meinnes is preoccupied with Harley the 
politician, and especially with the 
central p>aradox of his life as such This 
lies in the contrast within the same man 
between the intriguing and dextrous 
politician, fertile in every sort of expe¬ 
dient, the lover of the oblique approach, 
the covert haK-hint, the organiser of 
political intelligence, and of unscrupu¬ 
lous journalism—and someone much 
more detached and old-fashioned, with 
a rcoted distaste for party, for the parti¬ 
san spoils system, for any sort of 
unqualified commitment to a particular 
party. This was Harley’s tragedy and 
his ultimate undoing, espiecially when 
he had to oporate as the head of a 
largely Tory administration between 
1710 and 1714. As Professor Plumb has 
said, he never wanted “ to become the 
prisoner of the Tories.” 


'Mr Mdnnes seeks to attribute ffiis 
ambivalence to Harley’s Puritan back¬ 
ground—hence the sub-title of the book. 
That background was important ; but 
it IS a pity that Mr Meinnes tries to 
make it bear so much and to use it, for 
instance, to explain both the reasons for 
Harley’s resignation in 1708 and his 
final collapse in 1714. The outcome is 
some uneasy and unconvincing apmloge- 
tics, and a denigration of Harley himself, 
so that the la'I^l will fit. We are asked 
to believe that he “ was a very ordinary 
man,” that his social evenings with 
Siwift and the Tory literary set had 
“ almost a childlike innocence about 
them,” and that he wa.s a “ cumbrous, 
homely, rather shy man ” who “ had no 
particular liking for office ” but was 
finally constrained to accept it (in 1702, 
1704, and in 1710) because it was the 
will of Heaven that he should do so 
It IS clear that Harley was a compjlex 
and unusual politician, with Dissenting 
svmpwithies, a large stake in the country, 
and with a revulsion from close party 
commitments and alignments But it is 
surely best to leave it at tliat, and not 
to seek to pin him down and explain 
him away under a Puritan label. 

VICTORIAN POTPOURRI 

Victorian Petrie 
By Gillian Avery 
Collins 255 pages 30s 

During the past ten years theae has been 
a remarkable boom m the minor 
industry of Victoriana The price of 
objects has increased, the number of 
books and articles has multiplied, and 
the maximum attention has been 
devoted to every great centenary Miss 
Avery’s potpourri is agreeably concoc¬ 
ted and presented and has some 
delightful illustrations - at 30s it is a 
good bargain Yet it adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the Victorians and 
apparently makes little use of the new 
Victorian scholarship which has also 
been a feature of the intellectual history 
of the same recent poriod. Another 
book with exactly the same title, first 
prublished in 1954 and subsequently 
republished in different editions, was a 
genuine attempt to cover new ground. 
In this new book the only historian 
quoted is G. M Young, and he would 
have been as deeply disturbed at the 
growing gap today between pxipiulansa- 
tion and historical scholarship as he was 
when he edited “ Early Victorian 
England ” in 1934. 

That Miss Avery herself is aware of 
one of the problems comes out in her 
one-page conclusion, when she admits 
that “ any period of time is continually 
changing, and none changed more than 


the Victorian scene which was so long 
and varied that we have to refer to the 
early, the mid, and the late Victorian 
periods.” Yet she goes on in the next 
sentence to make a fundamental mistake 
df interpretative judgment when she 
says that “ to the late Victorians (the 
mid-Victorians are conveniently left 
out) Englaixi seemed so secure that 
nothing could shake it.” In fact, almost 
every modern doubt and uncertairity— 
intellectual, econonnc, political and 
social—can be traced during the late 
Victorian decades. The light and shade 
of Victorian chronology, so sensitively 
appreciated by Young, can only be 
explained in terms of a far more inti¬ 
mate and comprehensive encounter with 
Victorian thought and action than Mi.ss 
Avery has had time to experience 

BETWEEN THE GREAT 

Elizabeth : Empress of Russia 
By Tamara Ta'Ibot Rice 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 345 pages 

During the forty-odd years between 
the death of Peter the Great and the 
acce.ssion of Gathenne the Great, the 
Russian throne was occupied by three 
women, a twelve-ycar-old boy, a twelve- 
month-old baby and an idiot It is 
tempting to dismiss this as a depressing 
and unsatisfactory' pienod and skip from 
the great tsar to the great tsarina But 
the Empress Elizabeth, Peter’s daughter 
and Catherine’s immediate predecessor, 
who ruled for twenty years, was an 
interesting and likeable person and bv 
the standards of her time a not unsatis¬ 
factory ruler 

Elizabeth wa.s lieautiful when young, 
and was reputed to have had manv 
lovers—according to Mrs Talbot Rice, 



only seven for certain. She sensibly 
opted out of the European royal 
marriage lottery; instead, she almost 
certainly secretly married Alexei 
Razumovsky, a gentle, sensitive Russian 
of humble origins who became major- 
domo in her household. As empress, she 
was tremendously extravagant, spending 
vast turns on dresses (after her death 
she was found to have 15,000), enter¬ 
tainments and buildings. But at least 
she gave her patronage to one of the 
most gifted of contemporary European 
architects, Bartolomeo Francesco Rast- 
relli, who developed a distinctive style 
of Russian baroque. 

Although incapable of grasping, let 
alone remedying, the monstrous plight 
of the Russian serfs, Elizabeth was in 
some respects more humane than most 
of her contemporaries ; she insisted on 
abolishing the death penalty and on 
restricting the use of torture. She 
.>#trongly supported the development of 
education, even though—or {xsrhapis 
because—her own had been sadly 
neglected ; it was in her reign that 
Russia’s first university was started in 
Moscow Although very much a Russian 
in attitude and outlook, she wanted, 
like her father, to involve her country 
more closely with Europe ; she brought 
Russia into the Seven Years War by 
joining the coalition against Frederick 
the Great and she tried hard to establish 
political and cultural links with France. 

Both the character and policies of the 
Empress Elizabeth reflected her ambiva¬ 
lent po.sition between the old barbaric 
Muscovy and the more modern Euro- 
fiean world into which Peter the fJreat 
had tried to propel Ruisaia Mrs Talbot 
Rice has written an interesting Ixiok 
about her, marred by some small vlips, 
some muddled dates and some mis- 
spiellings of proper names It is also odtl 
to have credited Elizabeth—if credit was 
due—^with introducing the poll tax, 
which was in fact brought 111 bv her 
father. 

BACKWARD GLANCES 

American Violence 

Edited by Richard Maxwell Bniwn 

189 pages. I os paperbound 

The Negro and the City 

Edited by Richard B Sherman 

188 pages 10s paperbound 

Prentice/Hall International. 

Racial tensions, tx>mbings and assassina¬ 
tions appear to be particular character¬ 
istics of the 1960$ in America It is 
comforting therefore to remember now 
and again that preceding generations 
have also thrown up their fair share 
of violence. “Both these anthologies of 


historic documents put the upheavals of 
the last decade firmly in historical 
perspective and are useful reminders 
that race riots were already a part of 
the urban scene in the early years of 
this century and that violence is very 
much in the mainstream of American 
tradition. But these books concentrate on 
the hard facts and little else. The city 
Negro IS reduced to a lifeless statistic in 
all but a handful of the documents. 
Although Mr Brown avoids this stifling 
lifelessness in his anthologpy on 
American violence, he glosses all too 
quickly over such problems as why 
violence is so much a part of American 
history, what is unique about violence in 
America and in what ‘Ways its many 
manifestations—agrarian, racial, polit¬ 
ical, urban—differ from, or coincide 
with, each other. 

LITERARY CUB 

The Best of Hugh Kingsmill: Selections 
from hts Writings 


Edited by Michael Holroyd 
Gollancz. 399 pages. 80s 



Kingsmill: generalist not genius 


i\<it long ago, the rise and fail of the 
man of letters was traced by John 
Gross in an entertaining and thought- 
provoking b(X)k Though the species is 
not extinct, the prevalent climate is 
unfavourable to its survival.'Critics arc 
nowadays expected to be academically 
qualified experts, rather than people 
intelligently interested in literature for 
its own sake and for its bearing on 
civili.sed life Hugh Kingsmill, who died 
in 1949, could certainly be described as 
a man of letters He wrote biographies, 
essays, novels, parodies ; he was 
literary editor of Punch and of the New 
English Review. The piA>lisher’s blurb 
claims that he was one of the Century’s 
outstanding critics, novelists and 
biographers. This book is an attempt 
to establish him in the esteem of 
discriraiiiating readers. 

It is scarcely a question of re- 
• Continued on page 49 




The cosmopolhan dollar: 
GtibankTravelers Giecks 


They’re the international traveler’s travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 
Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe- 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 
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Ian to walk everywhere, 
re invented Dunlop. 


The daily life of every major city 
in the world is in danger of being stifled 
Send for Dunlop' We specialise in 
answers. Most proposals about town 
traffic take the negative 'keep the 
people out' line. We believe m finding 
positive solutions, so since the early 
1960s we have applied the specialised 
expertise of our Belting Division to 
the problem 

We have developed the short-haul 
'Starglide' moving pavement to take 
people around airpoits, seaports and 
shopping centres, and seen it installed 
world-wide, in such places as Montreal 


Dorval Airport, Expo-70 Japan and 
London Heathrow Airport 

Our natural extension of thi.s pnnciplf-- 
IS 'Speedawciy', a medium-haul high 
speed continuous transp'ortation .system 
designed to carry people in town.s 
They will travel at about 10 - Ifl m j) h 
in a completely weather-j-iroof, .iii • 
conditioned, transpjarent 'tuL'e' 
'Speedaway' will be .smooth, .safe, 
quiet, non-polluting, and the passengers 
will never have to wait 

Does It sound like a town-dweller'.s 
dream’ Maybe But then, we have ,i way 
of making dreams come ti ue 
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a complete 
industrial plant* 
Now, what can we make for you? 


Just name it* 

It's more than likely that we can fill your order* 

Sumitomo Shipbuilding &. Machinery Co*, Ltd* is one of the world's 
most diversified heavy industrial equipment manufacturers* 

And one of the world's most experienced shipbuilders* 

Besides ships and plants, we make shovels. And material handling 
equipment* And steel mill equipment* And chemical plants. And presses* 
And bridge and steel structures. Even water treatment plants* 

In other words, Sumitomo Shipbuilding &l Machinery Co*, Ltd*, makes 
just about everything in the heavy industrial equipment field* 

Maybe it's because we've been in this business since 1889* And that, 
we think, says a lot about our know-how* 

For the complete story, please write us* 

We'd like to make something for you* 
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Continued from page 44 

establishing him, after a decline in 
favour, for Hugh Kingsmill never did 
enjoy a particularly eminent literary 
reputation. Those who knew him 
personally held him in high regard ; he 
wrote copiously and was reasonably 
successful ; he was a background figure 
who perhaps was given less than his 
due. TTie extracts chosen by his friend, 
Mr Holroyd, who wrote a biography of 
him, are for the most part attractive; 
but £4 is quite a lot of money to pay 
for mere samples of the writings of a 
talented man. Some of Kingsmill's books 
are out of print, which may be a 
justification for the anthology ; but 
whether readers are likely to clamour 
for their reissue, as a result of perusing 
a few pages about Dickens or Dean 
Farrar, seems doubtful. And the 
extracts from “The Return of William 
Shakespeare ” and “ The Dawn’s 
Delay ’’ are disconcerting even to those 
who have found a good deal that is 
judicious and wittiK expiessed in the 
other pieces 

GOOD QUEEN BALDWIN? 

Queen Elizabeth and the Revolt of the 

Netlierlands 

bv f’.h.iiles Wilson 

Marmillun iq2 pages 50s 

Professor Wilson, distinguished for his 
work on DuUh and Phiglish cconoinif 
liistoiv, combines pioductivity with ver¬ 
satility Ills iwent “DuUh Republic” 
examined the economic iiiirade that 
followed the revolt against Spam and 
also portrayed its artistic, intellectual 
and M'lentific achievements His new 
book, b.ised on his Ford lectures given 
at Oxfoid in is conccrnesl with the 

politual and military miracle by which 
the not them provinces gained indepen- 



Bven Bess sometimes blundered 


denoe, though the southern ones suc¬ 
cumbed to ^^in. The Ford lectures are 
confined to English history ; but Mr 
Wilson justly observes that “ it was in 
the Netherlands that a decisive chapter 
of English history was written between 
1572 and 1609.” Prince Maurice of 
Nassau’s success in siege warfare at this 
time has been attributed to his use of the 
spade as the prime weapon. Mr Wilson’s 
spade-work in the archives has enabled 
him to undermine the defences both of 
English historians persuaded of the wis¬ 
dom of Elizabeth’s conduct of affairs 
and of Dutch historians who see m topo¬ 
graphy the main explanation of the divi¬ 
sion of the Netherlands between north 
and south 

Elizabeth’s foreign policy is commonly 
held to be both sagacious and coherent. 
But Mr Wilson exhibits her as an 
obsessed conservative and a prejudiced 
snub, grandly informing Dutch burgher 
envoys that “ princes transact business in 
a certain way . . which private persons 

cannot imitate ’’ Her way, as Sir Walter 
Ralegh said, was to do all by lialves 
she wavered in crises and made dusas- 
trous appointments, Mr WiLsoii credits 
her with the courage of a Churchill, but 
also applies to her Churchill's condeiii- 
natiuii of the Baldwin government as 
“ decided only to he undei ided, resolved 
to be irresolute, adamant for drift, solid 
for fluidity, all powerful to be impotent ’’ 
In foieign policy Burghley floundered 
after the queen, while WaLsiiigham's 
incisiveness, based on an extensive know¬ 
ledge of western Europe, earned him 
her distrust. 

It IS refre.shing tc> hnd Pndessor (Jevl's 
influential thcuiv th.it the great rivers 
determined the division and polarisation 
of the Netherlands “ leforinulated to 
correspond with sonic elementary farts 
of waifare and pslitics ” , and in his 
reforimilation Mr Wilson establishes that 
the political indecision and mihtaiy 
ineffectiveness of the English were 
largely responsible His account of the 
WallfKjn nohilitv, unnerved by Calvinist 
fanaticism in Ghent and seduced hv 
Spanish rewards, i.s especially valuable. 
“ Thus,” a.s he gloomily puts it, “ the 
chance of a Third Force on the Euro¬ 
pean continent was lost for ever” Mr 
Wilson’s .sketches of personalities are 
drawn with wit , and he has preserved 
many of the allusions to our own time.s 
which in the lectures enlivened and 
enforced his scholarship. 

REFERENCE SHORT LIST 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
(Cassell, 60s). The twelfth, centenary, 
revised edition. Special treats a 
couple of pages of famous last words, 
a who’s who of famous dwarfs, half a 


page of colour symbolism. In this edition 
it was decided to include mote phrases 
from other English yaking countries. 
Those to whom the infoimation that a 
furphy is “ a latrine rumour or a report 
of doubtful reliability,” from the “ con¬ 
tainers for sanitary purposes” made by 
Furphy’s for Australian soldiers in the 
1914-1918 war is of rather marginal use 
can pass on hastily to the next entry and 
learn about the furry dance, 'performed 
at Helstun m Cornwall every May. 

Who Owns Whom (UK Edition) 1970 

compiled and published by O W 

Roskill (Reports), £13. There is no 
doubt that this reference book fulfils 
Its title. But only the bare minimum of 
information is given about the 

companies No addresses—merely the 
city in which the registered office is to 
be found No percentage figures of 
subsidiaries not wholly owned No 

indication of what the subsidiaries do, 
or whether tfiey are still active Most 
infuriating of all is the lack of any 
indication in the “ i>arent ” sectKin that 
some companies are in fact subsidiaries 
of other companies Thus the entry for 
Daejan Holdings does not mention that 
It IS a .sub.sidiary of Freshwatci Faniil> 
Holdings .Nor does that for the Thom¬ 
son OiganLsation that it js a subsidiaiv 
of Thomson .Scottish Associates 
Business Air Traveller’s Guide by K 
Westcott Jones and D. Green (Ian 
Mien, 3us) Not the most critical of 
guides , the harshest words are reserved 
for duty-free airport .sIiojk and the 
muddle, form-filling and exorbitant 
piofit-niaking that goes on in them 'Die 
thiimb-ii.iil .sketches of individual 
airlines that really .should give business, 
men tjie tip-off if this hixik is to 
justify a ]>rice of 30s, lake him in fact 
fi.irdlv an\ further tlian an ordinary 
travel agent’s hrix-hure What if .\ii 
India’s girls are “ particularly graceful 
m s.iris ’ ” Much more iinport.iiit 
would he to know, when the authois tell 
us that Australian Qantas serves “ good, 
sound, ample meals,” just what thev had 
in mind 

Government Patronage of the Arts in 
Great Britain by John S Hams 
(Univeisity of Chicago Press, 84s) Hav - 
mg re.seaiched, with the aid of a Rocke¬ 
feller grant, the “successful operation” 
of the British system of arts patnniagc, 
Mr Harris draws the conelusions that 
the system avoids political interfeience 
and that it is vahiahic that tlu‘ .Arts 
Council arrangement makes decoion- 
niaking on patronage a collective busi¬ 
ness But he also criticises the glaring 
shortage of housing for the arts, inade¬ 
quate spending in support of litera¬ 
ture and “ woefully’ inadequate ” art 
gallery purchase grants A u.seful briefing 
for Lord Eccles. 




Coffee under control 



What IS thf world's most 
important commodity ' By value 
of world tiade, oil cuincs tup of 
the list Next tomes toffee 
Apart fn>m sheer size, coffee has 
a wider importance Its inter¬ 
national trade of $2,3011 mn is 
<eiifiatcd by 42 coffee-growing 
roiintiies All of them are 
underdeveloped and many rely 
on toffee sales as then major 
souite of foreign 1 urreiity earn¬ 
ings Acioss tht world 20 inn 
peojilt are cmi>loyed m nurtur¬ 
ing the crop and many more 
are dependent on it 

'I'his IS vastly greater than the 
number of [leople dependent 
upon oil Nut only is the oil 
txtraction business capital 
intensise , but such direct bene- 
hls as It confers on its producing 
countries are concentrated in 


relatively few countries, and 
within these countries the bene¬ 
fits usually flow prima facie to 
the government or a narrow 
circle of institutions 

Coffee IS different It is a 
peasant ciop The benefits flow 
directly to the millions con¬ 
cerned with producing it bo the 
fortunes and vagaries of world 
coffee runsumption powerfully 
and directly influence the eco¬ 
nomic well-being of most of the 
less developed countries And it 
IS for this reason that aid experts 
have come to sec coffee as a 
possible instrument for raising 
peasant living standards in the 
developing countries 

Since ic) 62 trade in coffee has 
been eonlrolled by the Interna¬ 
tional Coffee Agreement Its 
purpose IS to prevent massive 


over-production To this end it 
hxes export quotas for each of 
the producing countries. These 
are reviewed and amended 
annually by producing and con¬ 
suming countries together. In 
principle their effect is to 
stabilise the prices of all grades 
of coffee But over the next 
two months the agreement and 
the coffee trade itself will be 
seriously threatened. 

At next week’s talks in Lon¬ 
don, consumers and producer 
will decide how much coffee 
should be released on to the 
world markets over the next 
year Normally the bargaining is 
entirely predictable; consumer 
countries press for large quotas 
so that the price will be low, 
producers try for a tight market 
and higher prices The stakes 
arc high. A difference of i cent 
in the price of a pound of coffee 
means a $65 mn difference in 
world trade and every penny is 
therefore crucially important to 
dc^'eloping nations But this year 
the talks arc against a back¬ 
ground of the highest prices for 
more than a decade For the 
hrst time coffee production and 
demand are in approximate 
equilibrium, and many coun¬ 
tries, led by Holland, now con¬ 
sider the agreement superfluous 
Prices have been driven up by 
the plight of Brazil, which sup¬ 
plies a third of the world's 


coffee but whose crop has been 
reduced by a half by a crippling 
frost last year and whose 
reserves, once standing at 67 mn 
bags, have now rapidly dwind¬ 
led to 20 mn So the consumer 
countries are going to the table 
asking for far larger quotas and 
perhaps for a suspension of the 
agreement altogether: no quotas 
at all 

The prochicers naturally want 
to hold quotas at their prcseait 
level and so cash in on high 
prices They argue that even a 
price of 45 cents a lb, rather 
than the 35 cents they were get¬ 
ting a year ago, is, given 
inflation and rising labour costs, 
considerably lower than they 
would have got 20 years 
ago. This is true but not 
very realistic Over the past 
20 years many new countries 
have entered into the coffee 
trade and if their produc¬ 
tion were not strictly held back 
by the agreement, the vast world 
surplus that would develop 
within a few years would push 
prices to unprecedented lows 

Back to 1962 ? 

A mote serious threat to the 
agreement comes from America, 
which signed the five-year treaty 
in iqbH but inchideil a break 
clause after two years, ic, this 
coming October ist There is a 
strong and growing lobby 
advocating withdrawal alto- 
gethc^r from the pact But with¬ 
drawal, which would put the 42 
countries of the coffee-produemg 
world back to 1962, has been 
firmly opposed by the Nixon 
Administration, which sees the 
agreement as vital for good 
'relations with Latin America 
This IS why President Kennedy 
gave his backing to the original 
tortuous negotiations For him 
the agreement was to be one of 
the cornerstones of the Alliance 
for Progress When this pro¬ 
gramme was at Its zenith, 
America gave $600 mn to Latin 
America , and every year it buys 
$8no mn of coffee from the 
continent 

America’s continued presence 
in the pact is vital It is by far 
the largest consumer of coffee, 
taking 45% of the world’s pro¬ 
duction and 68 % of Latin 
America's. The reasons for its 
threatened withdrawal come 
partly from its growing balance 
of payments fears and more 
directly from a squabble with 
Brazil over that country’s cheap 
exports of instant coffee, which 
in the past few years have 
swamped 50% of the American 
home market 
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The taste of trouble 


But in practice the coffee 
<!> far from bcin); a 
way of f'lviiig aid through trade 
Consumer countries have m fact 
given little or nothing away 
While the price of coffee has 
been stabilised over the past 
sevi II years, it has been pegged 
at levels far lower than were 
pievalcrit in the preceding seven 
years Ev en a year ago pri< es of 
all grades of coffee were bump¬ 
ing along at the lowest hvels 
for 20 years Quotas were being 
eiit back drastically and while 
the producers were predicting 
gloom for years to comi con¬ 
sumers just sat back ciuictly 
Prices are now at the highest 
levels since the treaty was made, 
despite the ineiease in quotas 
which IS automatieallv made 
available once prices bicak 
through an agreed ceiling But 
total |jurrhases of coffee last 
year, at “ji 8 mn bags, were con¬ 
siderably ahead of world con¬ 
sumption In other w'ords 
consumers have been building up 
their own stocks as they sec 
those held by producers, parti¬ 


cularly by Brazil, falling away. 
And this abnormal buying by 
consuming countries has magni- 
hed the price increase and made 
the threat of shortage ” look 
far more serious than it really js 
Prices are likely to remain 
high for the next three yeais , 
It IS estimated that it will take 
that long fur Brazil to get back 
into full production again—as¬ 
suming It succeeds in containing 
a small outbreak of virulent 
luffei disease BiU prices will be 
far less volatile if the agreement 
remains in force The consumers 
have a good case for wanting to 
build up stocks this year and are 
likely, if next week’s talks hold 
together long enough to reach 
agreement, to win their case foi 
temjiorarily iiic reased quotas 
Their greatest strength is 
jealousy among the rival coffee 
growers, whose solid front at the 
bargaining table docs not go 
deeji .Small (iroducers have 
quotas far below the crop they 
(uuld grow, while older coffee- 
giowing countries, mainly Brazil 
and Colombia, have huge 


quotas. To make matters worse 
Brazil has traditionally never 
filled Its own quota and looks 
increasingly unlikely to be able 
to do so in the future. Small 
producers like Kenya, which 
grows the finest coffee in the 
world but which has a quota of 
only 86o,oou bags, are under¬ 
standably impatient and have 
secretly threatened to break the 
agreement unless they can get 
increased shares when the 
agreement runs out in 1973. 
Meanwhile the ambitious 
gniwcni are stepping up their 
production goals and their stoclcs 
so that they can be in a strong 
bargaining position at that time 

In an agreement covering 42 
countries and a wide variety of 
coffee grades, there is of course 
considerable scope for cheating 
As much as $500 mn of coffee 
a year evades the agreement by 
being sent officially to countries 
not in the pact but arriving, 
after a number of ports of call, 
at a country which is This 
trade in what is quaintly called 
“ tourist ” coffee is policed by 
the international coffee organisa¬ 
tion but IS difficult to trace I.a.st 
month, after Uganda had been 
caught selling ioo,oo<, bags 
through Rumania, it was penal¬ 
ised by having its quota reduced 
by 107,000 bags 

Rumblings ahead 

The small growers have iri 
fact substantially increased their 
market shares over the past few 
years Brazil's has shrunk, from 
half of the world’s coffee, to a 
third over ten years But there 
will soon come a time when it 
will refuse to have its share 
eroded further. Then a coffee 
war will be almost inevitable. A 
breakaway by the African 


growers would certainly benefit 
them in the short run, while 
prices are high and their stcKks 
are large But there would be a 
race to plant new bushes the 
world over These would take 
three years to mature but in the 
ensuing free-for-all to sell off the 
massive surpluses market sharc.s 
would be a trivial factor 

tloffee IS unlike most other 
commodities in the ease with 
which massive surpluses can 
arise Most of those of 
similar importance, oil, copper, 
nickel, and even wheat, depend 
on heavy rajutal sj>cnding by 
the develojied nations for 
increased production Supplies 
certainly respond to movements 
in jjrice levels but with these 
commodities it is the long-term 
prospects that are riilical when 
expansion jilaiis are under con¬ 
sideration With other coinmodi- 
lies like rubber! wool or tea 
most of the supplies arc- con¬ 
trolled by a few domnialing 
rouiitiies who are able to co- 
oiditiate their interests without 
iniirh difficulty. But it would 
only need one of the 42 c'olTee- 
growing countries to wreck the 
agreement and then all of them 
would rush out to plant 

The c oiuinued ch.ios 111 the 
cocoa market—which is much 
smallei than coffee's, but when 
repeated attempts at interna¬ 
tional agreement have failed- 
shoiild be an ainjile waining to 
countries diseontented with the 
coffee pact Clocoa puces h.ive- 
fluctuated by -2411' in the past 
three years and economn-s like 
those of Cihana, whie h rely on 
the crop, have ffiictuatecl iii 
step. This fate, eni a larger 
scale, is what await.s the coffee 
world if It fails to stick together 
in laindon ne-xt week, and after¬ 
wards 
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The engineers' warning 

If the Government still has doubts about the urgency both of first putting a stop to 
wage inflation and then encouraging growth, the plight of the engineering industry 
should dispel them 


Short of a miracle, Britain’s engineering companies expect 
to give pay increases this year of anything between 11 
and 14 per cent, and in all probability the same 
again next year. They sec no possibility of a compensating 
rise in pioductivity. a 3^ improvement— 

which happens to be quite good by British standards 
—IS about the best they can expect And since wages 
make up nearly 30 per cent of costs, these will go 
up too, jirobably by a minimum of 8^ per cent, almost 
all of which will have to go straight on to prices. There 
i«, sav.s the I'.ngiiieering Kmplovers’ Federation*, who 
are '■ometimes legaide.l as the Hat-earthers of industry. 

a distinct possibility of a very rapid deterioration ” in 
the industry’s competitive position abroad. 

This is plain speaking,' Just as plain are the reasons 
the indusLiV gives for the mess it now finds itself in. 
If the British economy were expanding as European 
countries' gross national products are, the industry suspects 
It would not be facing'.such extravagant pay demands. 
But it thinks its workers are pushing their claims well 
beyond the bounds of reason—because the workers now 
.see this a® the only way of raising living standards which 
have, in terms of leal personal consumption, gone up 
by less than i per cent in the three years since devaluation. 
And they arc pushing those claims with a new militancy 

* Current economic problems in the engineering indust^ 


in order to get them in while they still think the companies 
have the money to meet them 

llntil letently, earnings in engineering were going up 
by 6 to 7 per cent a year and the industry w.ls able 
to absorb this, more or less But now demands have 
dfiubled ; the whole structure of national wage negotiation 
has collapsed, and agreements linking wages with 
produetivity negotiated nationally with the unions are 
not worth the pie.ss releases they .aie wntten on 

True, wages ,rbroad are rising just as fast, but 
competitois in other counliies seem, on past evidence, 
bc'llei able lo absoib them They are woiking in 
expanding economies wlieie niiu.h of the <‘xtia cosi can 
be mopped up m higher output and the balance in 
highei produclivilv. Productivity in British engineeiing 
shops would have to go up by around 5 to 6 per rent 
a yeai in older to offset curient w.ige claiiiLS. Because* 
markets are si ill cxp.'inding abroad, foreign profit margins 
are still relativelv gCHni and companies are still encouraged 
to invest. In Britain, pie-tax profits in engineeiing are 
running at less than 3 pei cent, and, il prires had not 
gone up in the past la months, exjvort sales would 
now he showing an aetual pie-tax los.s. Theie is no 
incentive to modemi.se and invest, and even il there was, 
no money to pay for it. 

Much of the output of the engineering industry is 
exported, .so it could be argued that British engineering 


WHAT WAGE CLAIMS ARE DOING TO THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
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ought to be gaining from all the growth abroad that it 
contrasts so Wtterly with the stagnation at home. And 
in a sense it is: order books are good. But this export 
business has now been placed in haaard by the new 
round of wage claims that the industry knows it amply 
cannot meet without passing the increase on to the foreign 
customer. If its prices rise faster than the competition’s, 
the outlook really will be grim. 

The survey is based on confidential, and very detailed, 
replies to questions that were sent out to 31 of the 
biggest engineering groups and 2,000 small- to medium- 
.size ones (only 600 of these sent in usable replies). There 
is no reason to think that it is anything but a true and 
accurate reflection of what is happening to the group 
of indu.strie.s that between them employ more than •-> 
million workers and account for more than 40 per cent 
of this country’s exports. Their efficiency varies wildly, 
and It would be fair to say that many of them could 
meet the current demands for higher wages if they cut 
down on their staff. Most of them still hoard labour— 
and a reasonable guess is that the industry could easily 
divest itst'lf of around 7 per cent of its payroll, equivalent 
to 140,000 men It is also a bit late for the federation 
to bewail the breakdown of its national wage bargaining 
machinery. This has been a bad joke for years , many 
rc.sponsiblc companies refuse to belong to it and all it 
has done, as the survey now admits, is provide a basing 


Double trouble for Alf 

If Lord Robens does not get all the higher 
coal prices he wants, then he cannot pay all 
the higher wages the miners want. Which is 
as it should be 

If, after reading Thursday’s report* from the Prices and 
Incomes Board on coal prices, Lord Robens decides to 
stay on for another five years as chairman of the National 
(loal Board, then the co^ industry will be a very different 
.sort of organisation from the one it is today. Mr Aubrey 
Jones has, among other things, put him in the firing line 
for the Government showdown with the nationalised 
industries over prices and wages. Lord Robens had asked 
for higher coal prices to meet costs that had already been 
incurred, and for costs that are expected to be incurred 
when the miners’ current 33^ per cent wage claim has 
been settled. And what has Mr Jones told him to do? Go 
out and recniit more top management. 

The thinking behind this is that the most important 
thing in the mines today is to get productivity rising again. 
This is the only way that rising costs can be met, and it is 
going to take mueh higher calibre management and 
planning at coal board headquarters to get it. Output per 
manshift (OMS) rose by 6.7 per cent in 1967-68, and by 
9.0 per cent the following year, but was only 2.1 per cent 
in 1969-70—and this in an industry where labour costs 
still make up nearly half of total costs. 

•Coal Prices (Second Report) NBPI report No 153 Cmnd 4445 
os 6d 


point from which the unions then proceed to negotiate 
their own agreements at plant level. If the trudi were 
known, the federation’s system of national wage bargaining 
has probably encouraged wage inflation rather than the 
other way round. 

But when every allowance has been made for the 
engineering industry’s own inefficiencies, it docs have 
a point when it claims that it is exceptionally hard 
to run a growth-oriented industry like engineering in a 
country where near-nil growth has become more or less 
a way of life, and high taxation one of its prime com¬ 
mandments. A lot of imperfections, wage inflation and 
overmanning included, can be covered up by a high 
growth rate. It is also right in aiguing that wage 
demands are normally more moderate when the economy 
booms and everyone feels they share in it. And it is 
entirely on target in a rather pompous little homily 
about why the .survey refrained from using the phrase 
" wage explosion ” 

.since It suggests a sudden movement of uncontrollable 
force, and despite the lack of control hitherto attempted 
in relation to these economic forces, we believe that it 
would be 'by no means conect to .suggest that appropnate 
control cannot and should not be brought to bear 
The test will come now with the Govemment’s attitude 
to wages in the nationaluied industries. If it gives in there, 
then all the survey’s worst fears could very well come true. 



Robens and Inend ■ too inflationary 


The case for some higher coal pnees has been accepted 
by the FIB, since the coal industry cannot exceed its 
statutory limit of £50 million in accumulated losses. The 
extra £17 million that will be needed to avoid this is to 
come from increasing the price of coking coal to the steel 
mills. This will still leave the British Steel Corporation 
paying no more for its coal than its European competitors 
pay for theirs and the consequent 2 per cent increase in 
general steel prices will still leave British steel marginally 
cheaper than its main competitors. 

But the PIB’s toughest conclusion is that Lord Robens 
has no right to ask for price rises to meet pay increases 
which have not yet been awarded. The report says that to 
make advance provision for increases in costs which 
are not yet certain “ would itself contribute to the 
inflationary process.” On the current pay claim by the 
National Union of Mineworkens, which would add £75 
million to NCB costs through increases of up to 33^ per 
cent for 300,000 men, the report says : 

We do not think it right to anticipate in price increases 
the outcome of negotiations on a claim of the size now 
impendung, except in so far as .it is reasonable for pay to 
rise at a rate in keeping with lihe nation’s econoitmc growth. 
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'nie Ministry of Technology will almost certainly accept 
this part of the r^ort. It therefore puts Lord Robens in 
the awkward petition he was seeking to avoid : he will be 
negotiating a wage rise without the money to pay for it. 
This is precisely the position that he, ought to be in. Mr 
Jones says there is plenty of .scope for increasing coal 
board efficiency by better management, and he even says 
in minute detail how to go about it. He has left Lord 
Robens with no case to plead for the Government to let 
him bail himself out by higher prices alone. If the Govern¬ 
ment passes up this opportunity, which Mr Jones has 
handed it on a plate, then it is past praymg for. 

The PIB formula for efficiency is more control at the 
centre, over the 17 area directors and the coalfields they 
manage. The coal board was at pains to tell Mr Jones 
about the autonomy given to area directors. But he 
believes : 

If the decline in the rate of increase in productivity—the 
main problem of the industry—is to be effectively 
counter^, the responsibility must be bonne primarily by 
management. 

Among other things, the central planners ought to be more 
(oncemed about why expensive coal-cutting machinery 
works so poorly ; at present there is nothing like enough 
central control of these .sorts of field operations. 

When the miners were taken off pieceworit their 
methixl of supervision was not changed. Now the PIB 
.suggests that the mines’ equivalent of foremen, the 
deputies and overseers, should lie taken more firmly into 
the management team, whereas formerly their mam task 
was concerned with safety and health . 

Supervivirs are the men on the jo'll with the neee.ssaiy 


authority to get work done and to prevent or minimuse 
losses in production time They should lie encouraged 
to accept re^nsibility for handling and acting upon 
inlformation about production delays in the knowledge 
that thus would enable them to demonstrate their own 
efficiency. 

All is not gloom. The PIB is no more than fair when it 
prai.ses the industry for having halved its workforce and 
changed both its working methods and its wage structure 
without interrupting production. Where it does strike new 
ground is on marketing. With the railways dropping out 
of the list of major coal customers, and the demand from 
the gas industry having fallen heavily, there is no strong 
ca.se for the coal industry to try to hold its shrinking 
industrial market at the same size. The PIB claims that 
the coal industry is still, despite adjusting to changing 
conditions, “ unduly defensive," and that the energy now 
devoted to lobbying against competing fuels might be 
better spent on more market research. 

All thi.s IS, unfortunately, a little academic beside the 
fight to come over coal prices. The current application 
for a 10 per cent rise in coal prices is, as Mr Jones does 
not hesitate to point out, the third in little over a year 
The 15 per cent to 16 per cent increase on coking coal 
which he offers Lord Robms is on condition that 

tlie coal board will still need to reappraise its situation 
'latei 111 .the year, and if this shows thai the relationship 
between wages and produotivit\ recjuires a further sub¬ 
stantial increase—as it may well do—iit woukl be reason¬ 
able for tills to fall whollv or mainly on general-purpose 
coal 

This could be read as leaving the Government a let-out. 
It must be hoped it docs not take it. 


Off the sheep's back 

Australia's economy is changing every year, and changing fast. 
The present drought is quickening the process 


Australia is in the gnp of the worst drought recorded in 
its hi-story, and that is saying something. Hardest hit is the 
agricultural state of Queensland. Although the state ha.s 
already received emergency aid from the Commonwealth 
government of .$A'jo million and another $Ai5 million 
IS on the way, it is in serious trouble. In the last financial 
year $A2i8 million worth, or 27 per rent of its agri- 
(ultural pnxluction, has been lost and things are getting 
steadily worse. Last week parched and mangy sheep 
fetched as little as 6d each at auction—-the lowest level 
.since the legendary Australian depression of iBqo, and 
cheaper than an ice i ream cone. It is estimated that 3 
million sheep have been killed off by the drought, which 
IS now in Its second year. Since 1964 Queensland’s sheep 
population has fallen from 24 million to 17 million. 

Because the drought has spread deep into neighbouring 
New South Wales, it is no longer possible to resort 
to the long-establi^ed trick of running livestock out of 
one state and beyond reach of the drought. Farmers are 
now shooting their wizened flocks and selling them for 
canned pet food—which is usually made out of kangaroo. 

In New Sbudi Wales the wheat harvest is expected to 
be a paltry 12 per cent of the usual 40 million bu^ek. 


The threat to this .state, which is Australia’.s primary agri¬ 
cultural producer, is .senous, and 40 per cent of it has been 
declared drought-stricken. Lmacialed sheep and dying 
cattle can be .seen monng around the north like animated 
Ixines in blown sacks. Alorc than 2 million acres of wheat 
are in jeopardy and unemployment is rising fiust a.s there 
IS nothing to do but watch the giound fnzzle. The .stau- 
IS having to dip into debt iii order to find sullicient aid , 
ISA 19 million ha-s been promised to help out the faimers 
and pressure is being put <ui the federal goveniment to 
contribute $A5 nullion on a dollar-for-dollai relief deal 
In Western .Australia crop damage from last year's 
drought was alieady bad. No rain this year has meant 
a total I0.SS of about .$Aioo million In .simie towns they 
do not even sell farm machinery any mon‘. I'armcrs 
are a.sking not so much for diri'ct aid but for a moratorium 
on their debts. A recent survey found that average faim 
debts ranged around $A20,ooo, with repayments running 
at .$A8,ooo. The Western Australian state government 
has come up vyith $A7oo,ooo This is a state where 
mining is becoming the most important industry and is 
certainly the promi.se of the future. The 37,000 farmers 
in the state will probably decline by a third over the next 
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five ycare: 10,000 properties are up for sale now. 
Fanning is an idyll of the p>ast 

Though disastrous for local econOTiies, the drought 
will actually help the market for wool. There have been 
such massive gluts recently that wool prices have drifted 
to their lowest level in yo years. Even so, before the 
drought, Australia’s sheep population had grown to an 
unprecedented 181 million, by far the largest in the 
world. Much of the recent growth had com<‘ from new 
herds laiscd on ground diat vviis known not to have a 
safe and regular rainfall. Fatmers took a calculated risk 
but did their sums wiong. The cruel .uid massive 
extermination of flexks now going on will cut down 
Austialia's surplus, foice marginal producens off the land 
and impnive the price. Australia acounts for about half 
the world’s wikjI exports, but, although production has 
grown, demand for w<x>l has Ix’cn tonstant for ten years 
Drought IS bound to be a recurring problem in the 
long-term planning of Australia's economy. There is, 
however, quite enough water in the couriliv to support 
any foie.S(rable imre.Lse in the population, but it is avail¬ 
able only in vciy limited areas. In ho per cent of 
Australia there is le.ss ih.ui ao m. of lain a \ear. At best 
\eiy matgmal farming is possible in these conditions In 
the whole continent there i.s only one major river, the 
Murray, the flow of which is a mere 4 per cent of the 
Missis-sippi. Only one quarter of the land area has enough 
rainfall to be arable, but of this almost two-thirds is 
mountainous and infertile. All this comes down to a meie 
8 pel tent of Austr.iha that is habitable or farmable 

.•\u.stralia is becoming increasing!) an industrial countiy. 
Rural emplo)ment only accounts for 8 jier cent of the 
labour force and agiicultuie’s contribution to the gross 
national product has slipped from 15 per rent to 10 pei 
cent in the past decade. The political power of the 
agiiciihurnl comnuinil) has sl.n kened as there has been a 
diift from the outback into the cities of the .south-e.ist and 
•south-west It IS theie also that Australia’s 100,000 new 
immigiants sc'ttle each ycai. The government’s predictions 
see farmei.s’ incomes chopping by 'j jier cent a yeai. 

Farm pnxlucts .still lemain Au.stralia’s leading exports, 
c’arning 56 per cent of the country's foreign cuiieiny 



Nobody tempered the wind 


But thus position is being steadily eroded by the growing 
export of manufacturing industries (now' 17 per cent) 
and of minerals (19 per cent) Within s<*ven years the 
contribution to gross national product made by minerals 
will rival that of agriculture. Iron ore sales are 
.soanng ahead, boosted by leccnt deals with Japan, and 
will overtake those of wool, cuirently the mam export 
earner, by 1975. Estimates of the speed with which exports 
of the new'ly clLscovered nickel dcfxisiLs will giow vaiv with 
eceiv strike. The .\ustralian economy will long remain 
dependent on primary products, but in future these will 
conic increasingly from within the parched ground and 
.lie much less likely to struggle for existence above it. 


Key indicators: British economy 


OvarsMS trada 

Stnke-ridden freak surplus of £137 
million in July 

Ratail trada 

Consumer durables lead in the second 
month of higher buying 

Steal output 

Record in July 
520.000 tona a weak 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three one 

Month 1963=-100 month months year 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

May 

June 

May 

122 

95 8 

127 

1 1 1 

-2 
-0 7 
-2 

L 1 1 

Export trade*f 

July 

146 

nit 

-1 

+5 

Eng'g orders on hand*tf 

May 

123 

+ii 

41i 

4-3i 

Retail trade* 

June 

111 

nil 

+2 

+1 

Unemployment* 

July 

11B2 

+58 

+4 7 

+9.9 

Retail prices 

June 

1350 

+0.3 

421 

+59 

Export prices 

June 

130 

+1 

+2 

+5 

Import prices 

June 

128 

ml 

+ 1 

+5 

Wage rates (weekly) 

June 

144 8 

+0S 

+20 

+9.6 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices) Unemployment - wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, 
latest rate 2 6 par cent 

• Seasonally adfustad t End of period ♦ P rovi sional _ 




International 
Banking and 
Finance— 
from Zurich 



Credit Suisse 

Swiss Credit Bank 
Scfiweizerische Kreditanstalt 

Established 1856 


Whatever commercial banking services you 
need, we will look after your interests. 


Hecid Office in Zuiu li /4 other branches in Swit/eilaiul 

New York br.inch Ardencies in London. Beiiiit, Hoivj Koncj, 
Buenos Aires. Los Angelos Moxir.r), Meibcjutno and Rio 
de Janeiro Affiiiatc'd compahies in New York. Montreal, 
Nassau (Bahamas) 

Correspondents thioughout the world 

Capital and Reserves, Swiss Fiancs 1,170.000,000 

International Representative Geoige I Williamson 
48/54 Moorgate, London, E C 2 Tel. 01 -638 0658/8 


Credit Suisse—the right partner 




ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Results for First Half 1970 

Thi^ If anwierif^ report hv Royal Puuh Petroleum Company and The ** Shelf Transport and Trading Company. 
Limited on the results of the Royal DuUhlShell Group of Companies, in which their interests are 60% and 
40“V respectively. 



The balance of net income of the Royal Dutch/SbelL Group of Companies was £91*3 mtUionfor the second quarter of 1970. or 2 3% 
higher than the corresponding quarter of 1969. The total for the hrst half of 1970 was £184*0 million, or 1 *4% Mow the corresponding 
figure for 1969 

In the United States, the continued depressed prices of motor gasolines and certain chemicals were reflected in the lower earnings 
of Shell Oil. 

Outside North America, Group companies increased their volume of sales of crude oil and oil products by 14%, and chemicals by 
13?o, m the first six months, the volume of natural gas sales was over 50% higher. 

These exceptionally high demands and the sharply increased marine charter rates continued to be reflected in an improvement in 
prices from their previously depressed levels. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME Second Quarter First Half 


Revenues 
Sales proceeds 

les\ Sales taxes, excise duties and similar levies 
Other operating revenues 

Share or earnings of joint production and other associated companies 
Interest and other income 

Costa and expenses 

Purchased oil and chemicals, including special supply 
contracts and purchases from associated companies 
Operating, selling and administrative expenses 

Exploration (including dry holes) and research 

Depreciation, depletion and amortization 

Interest on long-term debt 

Taxation on income 

Income applicable to minority interests 

Net income for the period 
Appropriation for additional depreciation 
Balance of net Income for the period 



Second Quarter 


First Hair 


1970 

1969 

percentage 

1970 

1969 

percentage 

£ million 

change 

£ million 

change 

1,579 1 

1,451 0 


3,130-9 

2,871 1 


536 5 

484 4 


1,023 2 

916 9 


1,042-6 

966 6 

+ 7-0»/i 

2.107-7 

1,954-2 

t 7 9”; 

2S-I 

29 2 

51 2 

52 5 


23 7 

II 2 


468 

27 9 


10 8 

11 1 


22 1 

22 0 


1,1(»2 

1,018 1 

(■ «6% 

2,22'7 8 

2,056 6 

h «3"4 

3181 

297 8 


635 1 

578 1 


444-6 

395 2 


912 0 

829 6 


762 7 

693 0 

( 10 /<>„ 

1.547 1 

1,407 7 

1 99\ 

39 5 

42 0 

6 /% 

-1 6 6fy„ 

78 4 

82 4 

- 4S\ 

79 4 

74 5 

158 7 

146 2 

1 ««“„ 

10 I 

90 


20 4 

17 8 

14 

104 6 

91 5 


205 6 

176-7 

t 16 

11 6 

12 9 

-10 6% 

21 6 

26 1 

17 S’-,, 

1,007 9 

922 9 

»2”.o 

2,031 8 

1.856 9 

’ 94". 

97 3 

95 2 


I960 

199 7 


60 

6 0 


12 0 

13 0 


91 3 

89 2 

+ 2JO„ 

184 0 

186 7 

-I4\ 


FINANCIAL DATA 


Capital expenditure 

('ash and short-term securities, June 30 
Long-term debt, June 30 


OPERATIONAL DATA 


Ciross production ol crude oil 
Net production ol crude oil 

C rUde oil received under special supply contracts 

C rude oil processed 

Sales of crude oil and oil products 

m 

Sales of natural gas 

The operufional data represent 100 pet tent of tonsohdated companies' 
figures plus the Group proportion of associated tompames' figures 


Second Quarter 
1970 1969 

£ million 

165 0 133 0 


1970 1969 

£ million 



Second Quarter 


First Half 


1970 

1969 

percentage 

1970 

1969 

pen entage 



change 



change 

thousand harrcls doth 


thousand barrels daitx 


4,164 

3,696 

1 /2 7®;, 

4,133 

3.672 

1 12 5"„ 

3,710 

3.281 

1 13 7"„ 

3,675 

3.258 

1 /2 8”,. 

877 

947 

- 7.?»o 

918 

913 

1 06“„ 

4,895 

4.490 

+ 9 0®;, 

4.956 

4,520 

- 96\ 

5,563 

5,042 

+10 3" a 

5,930 

5,306 

> n s\ 

million I 

uhu feet daiiv 


million cubit feet dai/v 


4.587 

4.037 

1 /16"o 

4,961 

4,169 

H 79 0% 


PARENT COMPANY EQUITY IN BALANCE OF GROUP NET INCOME 

Second Quarter 
IWO ■ ■ ' T»59 

£ million 


RO\ Al. DUTCH 160”.,) 

SHtLL TRANSPORT (40 '.,) 

ExpresMid in terms oTIhe parent lumpanics' ordinary shares 
outstanding dtJune TO. 1970, these figures are equivdient to 
ROYAI DUTCH ( !34.OIS.S22 yharr, of fl.n 2!) each) 
i.jmtLL TRANSPORT (J^2.4I7,207 „ „ 5i(W 


pence per 
Ordinary share 


First Half 


pence per 
Ordinary Share 
197 M 200 58 

»l-97 32-44 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Nuclear power: breeding profits 


'lUie agreement announced on Thursday 
between the Atomic Energy Authority m 
Britain and Atomic!) International, a 
division of North American Rockwell, is 
a bold move 'to exploit Britain’s lead in 
fast-breeder nuclear reactors. Under the 
agreement the AEA is licensing Atomics 
International to use in America the 
know-how Britain is acquiring in desiign- 
ing and fabricating fuel dements for a 
Loinmercial-size breeder The licence 
could be worth many millions of pounds 
over the years, depending on how many 
breeder reactors Atomics International 
sells At present it is only one of three 
< ontestants for the contract to construct 
a demonstration breeder plant, le, a 
large prototype, for the Arnencan 
.\toimc Energy Commission. This 
demonstration plant could be anyThmg 
between 300 and 500 megawatts and cost 
approximately $450 mi'llion, including 



H's slow work art »tast-brotdmr 


research and development costs. By mak¬ 
ing the agreement with Atomics Inter¬ 
national the AEA has shown that it 
considers licensing to Ire the best com¬ 
mercial route into America. Clearly the 
authority thinks there would be little 
chance of selling a British breeder out¬ 
right. 

Fast-breeder reactors are now thought 
to be the next commercially important 
generation of nuclear power reactors, 
although they will not make their weight 
felt until the iqBos Despite major pro¬ 
grammes 111 France, west CJermany, 
Italy, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States, must observers accept that Britain 
IS well ahead in this held It has been 
longer at the game and spent more on it 

Britain had a small experimental 
breeder operating at Dounreay in north¬ 
ern Scotland as long ago as 1959 and is 
now constructing a 250-megawatt ver¬ 
sion there. I'his is .scheduled to come 
into operation in 1972. 'The Central Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board is expected to 
place orders for a commercial-size 1,320- 
megawatt breeder in 1973. 

Atomics International might seem 
an odd choice of partner for the AEA. 
The two other contestants for the 
American demonstration breeder are 
General Electric and Wesrtiinghouse who, 
together, dominate today’s commercial 
nuclear jjower held in the United 
States and on the export market. 

Atomics International is not in the 
commercial nuclear power business at 
all yet However, its .parent company is 
the 30th largest industrial corporation 
in Ameriica and presumably has 
hnanoial resources equal to the huge 
commitments requurcd in this field. 
Atomics International itself i.s considered 
to have a good team of nuclear engi¬ 
neers and scientists. Over the years this 
team 'has been active in building AEC- 
hnanced power reactor prototypes and 
in developing reactors for the military. 

Atomics Internationa'] also operates for 


the A!EC, the Liquid Metad Engineering 
Centre, an important cxperimentel 
facility in the American breeder pro¬ 
gramme since the Americans, Wte 
Britain and some other nations, think 
breeders cooled 'by liquid sodium offer 
the best chance of commercial success. 

The fast-breeder’s two attractions are 
piotentially low capital costs (because its 
core is very small) and its ability to use 
the low grade plutonium thait comes out 
of mo«t uranium-fueHed ipiower stations, 
as Its basic fuel. And once fueMed, the 
breeder is more or less self-supiporting, 
manufacturing more fuel as fast as it 
uses up the original cbaige. Plutonium, 
however, is a specially obstinate and un¬ 
predictable metal to handle and does not 
occur in nature at all, Britain has done 
a gr<.at deal of work on it simply because 
the first round of natural uranium atomic 
stations built here promises to produce 
between 3 and 4 tons of plutonium a 
year for which there is no other con¬ 
ceivable use. The Americans, using a 
different atomic system, do not have this 
surplu.s, and therefore did not have the 
.same incentive to develop fast-breeders 
Hence the company that buys British 
know-how stands a good chance of 
jumping the gun. 


Economy _ 

A silly season 

Britain’s overseas trade in Ju'ly rtiowed 
a joke surplus of £137 million, with 
imports at only £593 million against last 
month’s record £792 million. "ITie Board 
of Trade readily admits that, because of 
the effects of last month’s dock strike, 
the latest statistics provide no new evi¬ 
dence about recent trends, and figures 
will continue to be distorted for some 
months to ceme. After June’s yawning 
trade gap of nearly £50 milli<»i, the 
huge July surplus clearly is meaningless. 

Both imports and exports were of 
course affected by the strike, but, because 
of a quirk in the way the trade figures 
are recorded, the import figure suffered 
a much greater distortion. Normally ithe 
official f^res record trade as declared 
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The boss is fauing well behind 


When It comrs to comparing standards 
of living Britain continues to do badly 
beside the rest of western Europe Be¬ 
tween I9t>'t and 1969. earnings rose by 
34 per cent, must of which was then 
eaten up by price rises, and actual living 
standards improved by only 4 per cent 
During the same period most of Britain's 
west European neighbours registered 
net gams of between 'ju and 30 per cent 
This discrepancy persists right up the 
salary scale The latest review of execu¬ 
tive salaries from Associated Industnal 
Consultants (number seven in an annual 
senes)* shows British managers in the 
il5,oo>i a year class taking home 211 per 
rent less after tax than their Fienrh 
counterparts 

Differentials vary, but Bntish executives 
on il3,uou a year do woise after tax 
than anyone c-xcepi the Norwegians, 
Swedes and Irish "The Irish are one of 
the few groups cloing even worse than 
we do Their salanes have fallen so far 
behind earnings generally that in real 
terms Irish managers are now getting 
less than they did hve years ago 

Biitish managers have some reason to 
think they are also paid rather less than 
the continentals jobs are admittedly 
difficult to compare • a German hrm of 
management consultants recently found 
that salaries fur comparable jobs can vary 
by over 100 per cent, according to 
industry, sire of hrm, location and the 
scarcity of their particular skill Even so, 
a rough tumpansoii of average pay for 
jobs like chief accountant, chief 
engineer and sales manager shows 
that top French accountants average 
a year against £5,130 in 
Britain German executives seem on 
pajier to be less well paid, but often get 
bonuses worth a ejuarter of their gross 
salaries American managers, as a rule, 
make at least twice, often three times, 
the salary of their British eounterpart 

Perhaps bciaiisi of the British tax 
system Biitish executives do well on 
•AIC Salary Research Unit, icjyo £25 



certain perks and this must be taken into 
account Nearly two-thirds of them drive 
company cars, against less than a ejuarter 
in the United States and even fewer in 
France and Germany. But nobody can 
touch the Americans for insurance pro¬ 
vision 90 per cent of their managers arc 
covered by hrms' life insurance schemes, 
and nearly as many by medical insurance 
Europe is less insuiance-miiided fewer 
than a fifth of Frenc h and a cpiartcr of 
British executives get life cover paid by 
their employers 

Britain is still cheaper to live in than 
most other industrial countries Interna¬ 
tional living tost comparisons arc tiicky 
because buying habits and life styles 
vary, but a reasonably well-to-do family 
spending £iuo in Britain would have to 
spend £112 in France, £118 in Germany 
and Cl37 m the United Slates to live m 
the same style This goes a fair way 
towards cancelling out the effect af 
higher lates of personal taxation. It does 
not compensate foi being paid less than 
the going international rate for the job. 
And the British advantage is likely to be 
eroded by price inflation 


on completed documents whirfi reach the 
Southend Oustums and Excise Statistical 
Office during the month. But imports 
are recorded more promptly than 
exports, because importers usually have 
to present their documents befoie they 
can get customs’ clearance tu take their 
gcxHl-v away, while exporters do this after 
shipment, with a period of grate of six 
days And, in addition, tihe statistical 
picx'cssmg of export documents for any 
one month starts just before the end of 
the previous month and accordingly 
hmshes just before the end of the current 
month, while import dcx'uments are dealt 
with up to foui or five days later 

All) tills means that as the dock strike 
vtarteej m mid-July, export figures, as 
recorded for July, were hardly aflccted 
at all, w'hile import figures responded 
almost immediately. The August figuies 
are likely to show a huge trade gap as 
the delayed July exports ate picked up 
The other piece of economic news tins 
wxjck—tfhe retail trade figures for June— 
conlfimi the impression, supported by 
shopkeepers, that consuinei spending is 
at last perking up. The index ha.s now 
stood at two points above the static level 
of the last year oi .so for a couple of 
months running. Coiis'umer durables are 
doing well, and clothing and footwear 
even better Are the lat^e wage 
increases of recent months getting 
through to the shops at last ^ 


Computers 

Imitation and 
development 


Britain's battle to maintain an indepen¬ 
dent computei industry takes many 
forms, sometimes lesultirig in the release 
of ticmendous energies. One example is 
piovided by Data Recording Instiuiiient 
Clompany, a subsidiaiy of Intel national 
Computers. 

In 1964 DRI, with an annual turn¬ 
over of about £i million, was given the 
iespon.si;bihty of developing its own 
designs for rnanv of the peripheral 
devices that ICL then found it necessary 
to import from abroad, primarily the 
Ifnited States. DRI took on the assign¬ 
ment with gusto, one consequence being 
that in the financial year ending next 
month sales w'lll total about £7 "i imlhon, 
having' more than doubled m twelve 
months. Employment has jumped from 
170 m 1964 to 1,400 today. Even now, 
with most of the dramatic increases 
behind it, DRI hopes to grow 20 to 25 
per cent annually for the next foui 
years. 


Besides supplying ICE w'lth such 
Items as magnetit tape transporters, 
exchangeable disc stores, magnetii 
rerordmg heads, and fixed disc stores, 
all as.sociated with data storage systems, 
DRI has built up a thriving business 
selling siimlar piodurts tu cuiiipute.r com¬ 
panies m Ameiica and on the continent 
I'lxlay about 80 per cent of its output 
goes to ICL but next year this is 
expected to drop to 70 per cent and 
the year after to 60 jier cent. 

Still, DRI will have to run very fast 
just to keep up The American computer 
industry embraces scores of companies 
that spieciaitse m various segments of 
the penpherals’ business and it is 
impossible fdl" one company to anticipate 
all their innovations. 


Traffic _ 

Computers for 
commuters 


Traffic in central London, at present 
crawling af an average of 11 mph, is 
to be speeded 10 per cent, or t mph, 
by a £i 5 million investment in com¬ 
puterised control. The idea is to link 
300 traffic lights and 500 traffic condition 
sensors to a central point in County 
Hall. 

As traffic builds up ht a given 
point the computer'will produce from 
•its memory a change in the signals 
intended to ease the congestion. 



COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSDRANCE OMFANY UUMITED 



To tha OrdlnafY Sharaholdara 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

On the occasion of the normal publication of our raults for the half 
year to 30th June 1970, details of which are enclosed. I am taking the 
opportunity of writing to you about the background to our recen^roposala 
for Metropolitan Estate and Property Corporation Limited (ME!^) which 
were announced on 17th July 1970 

The document containing our proposals included an estintate of a profit 
for 1970 of not less than million after taxation, compared with 
million in iq6g This estimate was made on the basis of information 
currently available to us, and after providing a realistic annual (foarge for. 
extreme weather losses, which covers events such as hurricane “Celia”, 
which struck the cxiast of Texas on Monday, )rd August 

On the basis of this estimate the Board intends to recommend dividends 
toulhng 3/- per share for 1970, compared with a. lod for 1969 You will see 
from the enclosed that the estimated profits after taxation for the half year 
to 3ath June 1970 amount to £8 s million compared with £7 7 nuUion for 
the same period last year The Board considers this result fur the first half 
of 1970 to be satisfactory, particularly in view of the poor results for the 
first three months of 1970 

We have succeeded during the last few years in turning underwriting 
losses in the U K into underwritii^ profiis, and the level of profitabihty 
achieved in 1969 has been well maintained this year Our experience in the 
U K in these years has confirmed bur view that the underwriting pndilem 
in a large part is one of management control, which we have already applied 
and arc applying increasingly in all our overseas territories 

In the USA insurance rates arc, as you are aware, controlled by Sure 
Authorities Results, therefore, depend rather more than elsewhere on rigid 
control of expense, the effectiveness of which is determined to a simuficant 
extent by the volume of business done Insurers in the USA with a large 
volume of business, in contrast to those with a small volume, can also be 
appreciably more discriminating in the underwriting naks they decide to 
accept 

It was for this reason that in 1968 we acquired The Northern & 
Employers (NE), thereby doubling the volume of our U S insurance 
business Shortly after this acquisition, we exercised the ability we had 
gained to discriminate, and cancelled a large amount of sub-standard U..S 
business Since 1968 we have also reduced our hurricane risks in the 
Southern States of the USA from FIranda to the Mexican border At the 
end of 1970, we will have reduced our hurricane risks in this area to about 
ao^u of the 1969 level, nonetheless, because a number of the insurance 
policies that have been cancelled run for periods of up to 3 years, the full 
impact of the reduction in these hurricane risks on profits'will not be felt 
until the year 1972 Meanwhile, as a result of economies already effected, 
our expense and commission ratio in the U S A in 1970 is expected to be 
about 32j''o compared with that of over 34",, before we acquired the NE 

We feel confident, therefore, that the policies we are pu);suing in the 
USA will be reflected favourably in future results 

I would like to call your attention to another a^ct of our affairs, which 
IS a consequence of our acquisition of the NE Our company, like other 
composite insurance companies with a worldwide business, must always 
pay due regard to the ge^raphical distribution of its non-l.ife resources 
between the different territories in which it operates I'he acquisition of the 
NE caused the U K, proportion of our non-Life resources to decline sub¬ 
stantially, and in the last two years, therefore, we have been giving con¬ 
siderable attention to the manner in which we could best restore the 
previously extsttng position 

It IB in the light of these considerations that we have made our pro¬ 
posals for MEPC The acquisition of MEPC will do a great deal to restore 
the proportion that existed previously in the U K , and, although MEPC 
Itself IS not engaged in insurance, its business has close affinity with the 
investment activities of a large composite insurance company, with a large 
Life business, such as ours 

MEPC will provide us with a large stock of suitable properties for long¬ 
term investment by our Life Funds Our Life Funds presentiv amount to 
£500 million, and continuation of their current growth rate will lead to 
their doubling m amount in six or seven years’ time 

As owners of properties. Life Funds bear Corporation las at a rate of 
YlVu on the rental income Limited lubiliiy companies as owners of 
properties on the other hand, bear not onW Corporation Tax at a rate of 
4S‘'o but also Income Tax at 41 J% on profits that arc distributed to share¬ 
holders Moreover, when a propeny company sells its properties, Camtal 
Gains Tax becomes immcdutely payable, whereas no Capital Gains Tax 


would be payable on the sale of properties from MEPC to our Life Funds 
untU such tune as our Life Funds cease to retain these properties as long¬ 
term investments, and sell them to third parties The proceeds of sales of 
properties to our Life Funds will, of course, be reinvest^, and a signihcant 
•part of this reinvestment will he in property development 

It IS our intention that the management of all our property activities 
will be earned out by MEPC 

The arrangements that we have made with Trafalgar House Invest¬ 
ments will enable them to participate in MEPC, and enable us to maintain 
our successful association with them 

Our earnings per share have increased by an average of io'*„ per annum 
over the lasi four years, anil our policy is 10 enhance the qualiiy of our 
growth prospects as a composite insurance company The acquisition of 
.NE in 1968 and our proposals for MEPC, together with our other plans 
for developments of our business overseas - for which we already have 
hard currency resources, referred to in my Review for 1969 are all con¬ 
stituent pans of that policy 

We believe, therefore, that these pro,nasals for MEPC will result in 
benefits not only for you, but also for the Ordinary Shareholders and 
Cainvcnible l.oan Stockholders of MEPC 

R C, BROOKS, 

Chairman 


The following are the estimated and unaudited results of the Company 
for the 6 months to 30th June, 1970, together with the coninirablc results 
for the 6 months to goih June, 1969, and the actual figures for the year 1969 


Net Written Premiums - hire, Accident 

6 montht la 

0 yune 1970 
Liltmalt 
i^m 

6 mornhs ta 

VO Tun# 
r 

it"* 

ttar 

Actual 

Lm 

& Marine 

200 4 

176 5 

344 7 

Underwriting; Result - See Below 

- 2 5 

- 1 6 

-40 

Investment Income 

U 0 

12 0 

25 6 

Life Assurance Profits 


1 1 

2 2 

Trading Profit 

127 

5 

238 

Less Loan Interest and Minorities 

1 2 

1 0 

2 3 

Profit after all charges except Taxation 

II 5 

10 6 

21 5 

Taxation 

30 

28 

5 5 

Profit after Tax 

£8 sm 

£7 7ni £16 om 


The underwriting rc.sult tor the 6 months ended goth June 1970 is 
amved at after charging £1 7m for extreme weather losses, which amount 
has been added to the provision for these lovses set up on 31st December 
1969 Incurred claims attributable to such causes in this period have been 
set against this provision 
Underwriting Trend 

Business in the U K has continued to be profitable including July In 
the U S there has been an improvement in the second quarter which has 
also continued in July, although the business there remims unprofitable 

The letter to Shareholders of loih August 1970 sets oji the steps that 
have and are being taken 10 secure a ma|or iinprovemeni in the underwriting 
trend in the U,S.A 

Business in the Rest of the World remains profitable, though less so 
than in the first half of Iasi year 


IWIarina 

The 1968 Marine underwriting year, which will be closed at rhe end of 
1970, IS expected to produce a profit of noi less thin £1 om and half of this 
has been included in the results for the 6 months (o goth June 1970 


Life and Annuity 

New Sums .\ssured 
New Annuities per annum 
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Oividand 

The Directors have decided 10 p.i> on 17th November next 10 t frdinary 
.Shareholders on ihc register of mewbers on 5th October an inicnm divi¬ 
dend in respect of the year 1070 of 1 per share, sub)cci to the deduction 
of income tax 

/o/A August It/70 





The speciality of 
the house 

-Medhim temi 

EurocuireiHy finance 


Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
applies m^or resources to 
tne provision of medium-term 
Eurocurrencies. We were established 
by leading banks to be the 
specialists in this new and increasingly 
important field of finance. 

Our eight member banks have 
invaluable connections in key areas 
over the world - London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Geneva, 

Zurich, Sydney, Cleveland, Houston 
and Seattle. 

We pve a service characterised 
by flexibility, speed and discretion. 
Many international organisations 
are finding this to their advantage. 

So can you by calling 
Rothschild Intercontinental. 



• II 


22 Old Broad Street, London, E C.2. 

Tel 01-5885291 Cables Rothincon London 
Tele*. 27561 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Banque Rothschild S.A. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson. 

Banque Lambert S.C S. 

Banque Privie S.A 

National City Bank of Cleveland. 

First City National Bank of Houston 
Seattle-First National Bank. 

,* 
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Another feature is that traffic at round¬ 
abouts will be monitored as well as at 
traffic lights. This includes Hyde Park 
Corner, Marble Arch, Trafalgar Square, 
and Parliament Square. 

If congestion develops in Parliament 
Square, the engineers will hold the 
approaching traffic at lights in Whitehall, 
allowing cars to get as quickly as 
fiossible out of the square. What you 
lose on the lights you gam later at the 
roundabouts 

Con»puteri!.ed traffic control has been 
introduced on the continerst, with equip¬ 
ment manufactured by the German firm, 
Siemens, which will also supply the GLC. 
But the continentals tend to rely on 
so-called “ green waves ” of traffic 
signal intervals are linked to the propor¬ 
tion of traffic moving in each direction, 
but relatively little account is taken of 
how bottlenecks arise minute by minute 
during the day 

The Road Research Laboratory 
devised a scheme smiilar to that in 
lentral London, which was first tried in 
Glasgow, where the iniprovernerst in 
traffic flow was either 12 or 16 per rent, 
depending on how you calculate it. 
The next experiment was in west 
London, with a 9 per cent miprovement, 
represerrting an annual return on capital 
outlay of 400 per cent, after converting 
time saved into a money value. 

I'he 10 per cent forecast for central 
London is largely a guess, based on 
previous experience, and represents a 
rate of return half that in west London. 
Gne feature of central London is that 



Busy going nowhsrs in Oxford Street 
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traffic spreeds are fairly even throughout 
the day. But at 200 per cent return on 
capital, who is worrying ? 

Docks 


Vicious circle 


The Port of London Authority showed 
no hesitation this week in passing on 
the cost of the dock strike to ffiipowners. 
As from September 7th it proposes to 
increase charges by an average of over 
22 per cent. Higher labour costs are 
the sole reason, 2^ per cent for the post- 
strike settlement, and most of the balance 
for the Devlin stage two modernisation 
measures. These will all but afaoLi^ 
overtime, and allow the port to work 
continuously on a ttwo-shift system from 

7 am until 9 pm instead of the pre,sent 

8 am to 5 pm. There should therefore 
be some saving to shipowners in the 
form of fewer overtime payments All 
the same there will be a substantially 
higher bill for port handling This is 
likely to be-a worldwide phenomenon. 
Rotterdam dockers are threatening 
action unless eniployens give in to their 
demands by Saturday, and there is talk 
of a 25 per cent increase nn jx>rt charges 
there (see page 71). 

There will, of course, be a time lag 
liefore the costs are passed to the public 
at large and during this period the shoe 
is going to pinch the shipowners. Almost 
every cost is rocketing. Seamen’s wages 
have risen 20 jjer cent this year, and 
the cost of fuel has by even moie. Ship¬ 
building costs are itising relentHesSly in 
a seller’s market; the Japanese yards 
have just had to settle for an 18 per 
cent increase in wages. Only some ship¬ 
owners are able to compensate for th* 
by making a killing out of the shortage 
of sWips. Perhaps, from the shipowner’! 
point of view, the Rochdale report, 
which complimented the shipping 
industry on ife increased profitability, 
came just at the right tune, before 
profits hit a rough patch. 

A fresh look at estimates of future 
demand is now needed. Will the cost 
increase make shipowners’ building pro¬ 
grammes unprofitable ^ Or, if they pass 
on costs to their customers, will that 
slow down 'the growth of world trade, 
creating a surplus of sliips ? Some owners 
are now taking a more cautious attitude 
to expansion plans, though in general 
orders remain at record levels. For ship¬ 
builders, too, it must be time to reassess 
prospects, despite the boom which has 
reached such a pitch that some builders 
cannot considw any more orders. There 
are many interesting ideas floating 
atxsund for cutting the labour-intensive 
character of shq^ilding, but invest- 
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it's not lust cargo that is going up 


nient embarked on now might come on 
stream just as the boom was ending. It 
IS possible, but unlikely, that the demand 
for ships will continue to expand at its 
present fantastic pace, which owes much 
to a subsidy race between nations. The 
best hofie for the yards is that the rapid 
pace of technok^ical change on shipping 
routes IS maintained, so replacing exist¬ 
ing tonnage Iw still more sophisticated 
kinds of slhip. That, though, would upset 
many shipowners’ estimates of rate of 
leturn on their exfisting fleets. 

Tea _ 

Causing a stir 


Over the past ten years Britain has drunk 
steadily less tea. Yet it still absorbs 40 
per cent of the world’s exports and its 
citizens drink on average no fewer than 
five cups a day. The auction prices have 
dwindled since the early 1960s (see 
page 64) but this fall has never been 
passed on to the consumer and retail 
prices staved where they were until they 
suddenly lumped up by to per cent in 
May The lead was taken by Brooke 
Bond, winch controls 43 per cent of 
the market. Other brands quickly fol¬ 
lowed and the matter was referred to 
the Prices and Incomes Board. When 
it reports on Friday, the PIB is expected 
to find these price rises unnecessary and 
excessive. 

Tea blenders say the rises were justi¬ 
fied, not only because overheads and 
distribution costs were up, but also 
because auction prices began to increase 
after an international tea agreement had 
limited supply in 1969. But the PIB has 
not found these factors add up to an 
extra 8d a lb, bringing the average retail 
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CHANGING TIMES FOR TEA es 

London suctions North lr>dian tea 
(pence per lb) 



Nov 1967 Sterling devaluation 
Jan 1970 International tea agreement 
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price up to Is 11 cl a quarter lb. A big 
element in costs must have been the 
Lirgelv abortive Jli miMioii a year 
acivciiisiiig ca'inpaign to get inoie tea 
drunk, aclvertising has since been cut 
back sharply as (he campaign failed 
to stem tiie switch to coffee drinking, 
which, incidentally, is twice as expensive, 
per c up of instant coftce, as tea The 
PIB's findings are iinhkelv to have any 
impact on either the tea bleiider.s, the 
Ciovernnient oi other food manufac¬ 
turers, though the hoaid had hoped to 
make an example out of at least one 
price leader in (lie recent rush to iiicrea.se 
food prices Its aiguiiient is that, on 
a falling home market, blenders hav'o 
little need foi further iai>ita'l investment 
or ii« leased marketing exjien.ses and 
their return on capital will t'heiefore use 
autoniatLcal'lv without aii> need to 
iiK iea.se sales 

The rises wiil swell the prohts of the 
foul c'omparnicsi iiirrcluding 'I’^phoo, 
Lyons, and tihe Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, whic'h dominate the iliao 
imihnn British tea market, hut mean a 
bleak future foi India, Ceylon and 
Commonwealtli African countiies winch 
depend on Britain's tea market foi so 
much of their foreign currency and 
have been unable to find decent markets 
elxeiwhere 

Training 

Builders' muddle 

The Construction Industry I'rainiiig 
Board has gone through a tough time 
latelv Lts plan to raise £2C) million in 
levies in iqbq-yo was howled clown by the 
builders, so tlie target had to be reduced 
to £34 rmllipn. Thjtp it was accused of 
banktuptiag small .builders w'ho had 
fallen ^hmd with their levy payments, 
by suddenly using strong-arm tactics to 
get Its money. Cooper Brothers, the 
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accountants who had been asked to 
appraise the hoard’s work, came out with 
a rather scatliing report, charging it with 
unsatisfactory reporting of expenditure, 
lack of effective financial planning and 
control, and failure to formulate a 
coherent policy Shortly afterwards, the 
board’s chief executive, Mr Edward 
Brech, resigned from his <po6t. 

T’he CITB IS now in a rather nasty 
financial mess. In the last year or so, 
applications for grants have far 
outstripped levy income. The board 
interprets this as a result of its ov'er- 
surcessful campaign to make its service.s 
known. Whatever the reason, in the 
training year to end-July just ended, the 
Ixiard’s iiKoiiie will at best he between 
£24 inillicin and £2<j million (if everv'one 
pays uph against estimated commitments 
of up to £'t7 imllion-£'jo riiilhon foi 
giants, .£'j million foi underestimated 
spending the veai before, and the rest 
for administration, 

'I’he hoard is already in debt to the 
tune of some £fi imllioii, and has a 
borrowing ceiling of £8 imllion. To 
sav'e Its bacon, it has applied to the 
Department of Employment and Prochic- 
tivitv foi permission to halve its grants 
for the c-urrent year. Reyenue this year, 
under a new levy .system, graded by 
work category instead of a flat rate, will 
he only marginally higher than last year 
So if income runs to about £21) million, 
and giants to £i‘^ million, the remaining 
cash will just about put (he board on 
an even keel. 

Mr Cair may approve this little 
manoeuvre, hut the CITB’s plight 
could he one more factoi to hurry up 
the review of the industnal training 
hoards the Tones promised in the 
Queen’s Speech Between thean the 28 
boards collect, and redistribute, some¬ 
thing like .£i>)0 million a year A few— 
the engineering one, for instance—'have 
been cnitstandinglv successfuil. But in 
some industries there is a lot of overlap 
between different hoards, and adminis¬ 
trative costs .seem unnecessarily high 

Hovercraft _ 

Goodbye, 

Sir Christopher 

'I'he only way of judging whether the 
National Research Development Cor¬ 
poration has treated Sir Christopher 
Cockerell unnecessarily shabbily by 
ending his hovercraft consultancy con¬ 
tract at the end of this year is to think 
where Sir Christopher and the hover¬ 
craft might be had the NRDC not 
taken the piAr of them under its wing 
19 years ago. The NRDC's function 
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IS to help inventors exploit their 
discoveries. NRDC financed the building 
of the first man-carrying prototype 
hovercraft , conducted negotiations with 
industry for its commercial production ; 
ploughed £5 million into its develop¬ 
ment with another £3 million to come 
for tracked hovercraft, and generally 
did what It could to get the new 
industry off the ground. In the process, 
It put Sir Christopher in line for an 
award that is still under negotiation, he 
has previously turned down £150,000. 

The price of this aid was, however, 
not tlie kind that Sir Christopher or any 
other mventoi would willingly pav. He 
was not allowed to control hovercraft 
development He was eased off the hoard 
of the parent hovercraft company in 
iqbb, and now his last official link with 
It, his £4,000 a year consultancy agree¬ 
ment, IS ending And the reason, becau.se 
those things are not done without 
thought, IS that he failed to make the 
transition fiom inventor to entrepreneur. 
T his means that Sii CUiristoplier was not 
offered a job carrying anv responsibility 
cither bv the NRDC oi hv Westland, 
which IS now the sole hovercraft manu- 
factuicr .And he in turn could only 
fume on the sidelines and c.xpress Ins 
dissatisfaction with the pace at which 
liovcrciaft development was being 
pushed He may have a point, in that 
one does wonder whethei Westland was 
right to leave hoverciaft pioduction and 
develojiiiicnt to the rudimentary 
facilities available on the Isle of Wight, 
tin the other hand, this keeps overlieads 
liown, and lias made it easier for the 
new plant managers to break away 
from the expensive traditions of aircraft 
engineering which were, among other 
things, threatening to make the hover¬ 
craft both overweight and overcost. 

ElU QuMtsrIy Economic RcvIomt Sorvloo 
Every quarter, t2 reviews cover 140 oountrieo 

Ceylon 

Th« last government went to the 
country on the creet of a roarhig 
investment boom, and lost. The new 
government faces the foreign exchwige 
coneequencee. The ElU'a latest review 
of Ceylon looks at tha problams and 
proapaets. 

An inmnl wibtcriptlon to nn« ravltw (4 
liMiw and an Annual Supplamam) la tie 
(US$2t). Air mall poataga antra. SInela 
ceplaa 40/- (tiSW) aach, Datalls (mm : 

THE SOONOIMST IMTELLIGENCI UNIT LTD 
Spanear Houaa 27 St J am aa’a Plaoa 
London SWI Tal. OI-4B3 «ni Cat 27 
433 Third Amnua Naw Voifc MY 10017 
Tal 212 4B7-48M 

MEM Biiildine 77 Sabinaon Ihmd Slneaporo 1 
Tal. MOOI 

4M n. CdMalneha No. a, 37lh Lana 
Qtioana (toad CohNnOe 3 Tal. S(3B0 
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doift\^tthmito eatit 
before you da 


Food, that is. 

After all, there are many more people 
clamouring for their share than there used to be. 

And the human race persists in producing 
more mouths to feed than food for mouths. 

At this rate things are not going to look so 
good by the year 1985. 

In simple terms, we must step up the supply 
of food. 

Which means plant protection and anim'al 
health—both fields in which CIBA invests a large 
chunk of its research budget (£25 million last 
year). 

Outwitting pests calls for patience and 
perseverence. 

If we tell you that in the insect world alone the 
agrochemist has to reckon with up to a thousand 


antagonists, you'll have some idea of the scale 
of the problem. 

It also takes several years to develop one 
promising compound, out of thousands 
synthesised and screened, to the point where it 
can be used effectively—and safely. 

Our agronomists are constantly comparing 
notes with their colleagues in Switzerland, the 
U.S.A., Canada, India and Australia. 

They take a global view of a global problem. 

When it comes to looking for better ways of 
growing food on this earth we leave no stone 
unturned. 

CIBA 

The Explorers. 


CIBA JO the United Kingdom menufactures end narkclt AgixMhemicals. DyestufFs, Fine Chemical, Pharmaceuticals. Photographic Materials. Pigments, Synthetic Resins and Adhesive 
Tachniul AppliMtlon ^^ucts CIBA United Kinidom Ltd . 96 PioMdilly, London Wl 
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Germany: the boom that 
just won't stop 


'llip central council of the Bundesbank 
on Wednesday raised substantially the 
iiiinimum reserves that it requ'ires the 
coinmerciai banks to maintain with it. It 
was the second such rise in six weeks ; 
minimum reserves had already been 
iincreased by 15 per cent on July ist. 
But foreign money had continued to flow 
into Clenmany, to the tune of at least 
$i billion in July, for a variety of 
reasons Euromoncy rates continu^ to 
ease, making German short-term interest 
rates seem more attractive , there were 
s-till uncertainties surrounding the 
Italian bra, encouraging speculators to 
hedge in D-marks ; and even some very 
speculative dollars were finding their 
way into Germany on the chance that 
the International Monetary Fund, at 
Its meeting next month, decides on 
wider bands for official exchange rates, 
which would amount to a mini-devalu¬ 
ation of the dollar as against the D- 
mark Some unwinding of leads and 
lags also played a part. The (ierman 
July measures were only designed to 
mop up .some $700 million, so there is 
more money around now than when the 
measures were introduced The latest 
restrictions, through a complicated for¬ 
mula, will absorb a further $750 mil¬ 
lion. 


INDUSTRY'S NEW ORDERS 



Masonalty ad^sted 

. J . A, S, O , N, D|J , F , M, A. M, J , ^ 

1969 1970 

^excluding food.drink and tobacco 


Introducing new curiis is very much 
in keeping with the view the Bundesbank 
takes of the German economy. Its latest 
moiithily report once again reiterates 
what it has been saying regiTlarly since 
the beginning of this year: that the 
economy is overheated and there is no 
let-up in sight. This is in direct contrast 
to the latest assessment from the German 
econamics ministry which lieKeves that 
after the restrictive measures it adopted 
last month (a 10 per cent tax surcharge, 
to be repaid a year later, and a suspen¬ 
sion of special depreciation allowances to 
the end of January, 1971) demand 
pressures are now beginning to ease off 
somewliat 

Statistical evidence is at the moment 
highly confusing. Industry's new orders, 
after a tvio-month dip, seem to be 
creeping up again ; but the economics 
ministry uses a different interpretation 
and detects a levelling out Whatever the 
trend, it is certain that orders at the 
nMwnent represent four mortths' produc¬ 
tion for industry as a whole. This is a 
sizeable backlog. 

The labour market wbicti has been 
strained to breaking point in recent 
montlis, looked very slightly easier in 
July, but this may be a freak result. In 
any case, even after a small rise the 
unemplo^Tnent rate was still only 0.5 
pier cent of the working population. 
Foreign workers are still in demand: 
more than 100,000 extra ones have been 
requested m addition to the 1.8 m'ilhon- 
phis already there. Employers—and 
perhaps the government too—must be 
praying for a further nse in unemploy¬ 
ment in August. This could be a useful 
argument in the negotiations next month 
with the metal workers, whose wage con¬ 
tract comes up for renewal then. It has 
already been rumoured that claims for 
rises of up to 15 per cent will be asked 
for ; but if these can be kept to a reason¬ 
able level they may set the pace for 
negotiatioos^ith other unions. However, 
the unions' will point to the rate of 
inflation whidh is almost certain to reach 


4 per cent for the year as a whole—a 
galloping rate by postwar German stan¬ 
dards. Next year, the government hopes 
to be able to bring it down ts> 2^-3 per 
cent. But it all depends on whether, and 
how quickly, the anticyclical measures 
work. 

The French franc 

Undervalued? 

Pans 

Since that i2^ per cent devaluation, 
announced on August 8th a year ago 
when France’s reserves had plummeted 
to $1,290 million, France's debts have 
been repaul and the reserves have 
increased by $2,350 million. What is 
more, the trade balance is now firmly 
in the black, and the sixth plan talks 
of massive surpluses between now and 
•975- 

There are several reasons why the 
franc devaluation worked better than 
that of sterling. First, the French 
devalued quickly before the situation 
got out of hand. Second, the franc 
was not as overvalued as the pound ; 
France’s balance of payments difficulties, 
though increasing anyway, were piartly 
the result of political disorders in May- 
June, 1968, rather than a lack of com¬ 
petitiveness Third, France’s devaluation 
was quickly followed by the added 
bisque of German revaluation. For four 
of the first six months of 1970 there 
has been a trade surplus, according to 
the French definition: exports amount¬ 
ing to 93 per cent of imports, which 
enables the gap to be covered by 
invisibles. 

French exports have risen a staggering 
40 per cent since June, 1969, with car 
exports showing a pacentaking 60 per 
cent. While German exporters raised 
their prices after their revaluation, the 
French did not lower theirs, deciding 
to increase profit margins instead It is 
usually said that export margins are 
lower than those in the home market, 
and the incentive created by higher 
prices has led to more aggressive export 
sales. 

Another factor is the tight grip held 
’on the domestic economy. Though the 
French authorities say price peifor- 
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(nance so far in 1970 has been dis¬ 
appointing—in the first six months it 
ran at an annual rate of 6 per cent, 
against a government target of 4 
per cent—France's inflation 1$ not par¬ 
ticularly high by worlcKvide standards. 
Despite the loosening of travol restric¬ 
tions, credit is being kept in short 
supply, all part of an eagerness to avoid 
the indignities of a weak currency. 

Publishing _ 

A wider view 


McGraw-Hi'll, the American publishing 
house, which dropped its bid for Penguin 
Books on Wednesday, raised a valid 
point all the same in its takeover 
attempt. It saw the Penguin deal as part 
of a multinational operation, which its 
executives claim is the coming trend in 
the publishing industry. The industry, as 
they see it, is going through an awkward 
stage. Round the world it is sull mostly 
composed of small, often family-con¬ 
trolled firms. In the noniial course of 
events, these could lie expected to merge 
into nationwide firm.s. However, the 
pace of events is such that companies, 
concerned with reaching a sensible size, 
are having to move rapidly through this 
$tage to become inuloinational in scope. 

5 io the focus of attention prohoblly 
should not have been on. whether 
McGraw-Hill or a Bri'tiislh firm, the Long¬ 
man arm of Pearson Longman, acquired 
Penguin but why Penguin is not seeking 
to become a multinational company m 
Its own right. It has the prestige, the 
products and the prafru sales are 
expected to rise 14 per cent this year and 
prafvts 30 per cent, to $ib million and 
$2 a miliion respectively. Already 
Penguin has a good position in the 
American market. Of its total sales last 
year of 31 milllion books, 4 million were 
in the United States, but this 13 per 
ceirt accounted for 22 per cent of the 
company’s revenues This is the fastest- 
growing and most profitable side of 
Penguin’s business. Wlith a track record 
like thait. Penguin could have easily 
raised the caplital to take over a mode^t- 
sized American company, and possibly 
one that is even larger than itself It 
could expand from such a base mto sAill 
further areas, much as McGraw-Hvll and 
Other American firms are doing, as well 
as a few German and Dutch publishers. 
British publishers for the most part 
have had cold feet about capital invest¬ 
ment oUttlide the Commonwealth. 

Going midtinafional has a number of 
advantages, both finanoiai and cultural. 
It means there is a wider sales and dis- 
tribultion neitwD( 4 t for every book the 
contpany publishes. Copies of all hooks 
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are immedisdely sent to all sales offices 
round the world, which generally are 
more effective at selling them than are 
the foreign, agents smaller companies are 
forced to rely on. Ultimately, this can 
mean the difference between publishing 
or not publishing specia'lust or commer¬ 
cially marginal books whose home mar¬ 
ket sales would be small. The muldi- 
national publishers also help the 
translaition of books infto foreign 
languages. McGraw-HliU's company in 
Singapore, for instance, edits and prints 
books It sells to the Panama government 
for use in Panama’s schools. One branch 
of a multinational firm can usually trans¬ 
late and publish a book from another 
branch’s list without going through the 
elaborate negotialtionis often necessary 
when independent companies are 
involved 

American publishers really only 
started looking beyond their own borders 
20 years ago This is reflected in sales 
figures exports account for only 8 per 
cent of Kile.s by American companies 
while British firms export 46 per cent of 
rvery'tbing they print. British publishers 
should have learned the central facts 
about mu'ltinationalism long ago Many 
British hooks .simply would not be 
printed if it were not for sales oUtside 
Brttaiin, jjarticularly those in the United 
States 

Dumping _ 

The sea as a sink 


The two traiins loaded with 13,000 cor¬ 
roding nerve gas rockets arrived at 
Sunny Point military dockyard this 
week without mishap, and the American 
army is now preparing to scutde them 
off the coast of Florida next week 
British observers are there to safeguard, 
as far as they can, the interests of 
Bermuda and the Bahamas, but any 
moral weight they might have carried 
has been sadly undermined by the daily 
washing up on British beaches of cans 
of highly poisonous ferric chloride 
blithely dumped in the English Channel 
by the British navy, no less Britain is 
in no 'position to lecture the United 
States about what dt does to the sea. 

With twt>-thirds of the earth’s surface 
under water lit has, until now, been 
reasonably safe to rely on the sea to 
cope with anything too dangerous to 
be disposed on land. The huge, 
moviig volume of water would take 
even the most noxious product and 
rapidly dilute it to negligible concentra- 
tioiu. Alternatively, there were places 
in the sea so deep 'that the waters were 
still, and here dumps of radioactive 
material could safely be left, knowirg 
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that by the time their containers had 
weathered away, the radioactivity 
would be as good as dead. These are 
the 'two principles that 'have, until now, 
made the sea so attractive as a sink. 

There are now signs that the sea 
is no longer able to cope Until the 
last few years, it was able to handle 
British sewage without complEunt; now 
the sewage ns being washed back on to 
the beaches It was once also able to 
disperse and destroy oil , Thor 
Heyerdahl has reported that the 
stiller piarts of the Atlantic are now too 
oii-laden to wasli in, and gaibage- 
laden to boot One of the biggest fears 
is whether the same will happen now 
radioactive effluent is discharged 
straight into the sea through long 
sewers, and more radioactive stuff ns 
dumped on the prin'aple the Americans 
are using for their gas rockets, in steel 
containers sealed in conccete blocks. 
Concrete can crack and eventually 
weathers; steel corrodes. Barring 
accidents, most of the radioactivity 
should have died before this happens. 
The best technique for storing radio¬ 
active wastes yet developed is the 
British one of firing them into a form 
of glass. 

But what of the accumulation of 
mildly radioactive wastes, built up over 
years from power stations and labora¬ 
tories, and all, individually, quite harm¬ 
less^ There are scientists who .think 
that a chain could be building up on 
the lines of .the one that 'led to the 
banning of DDT, where fish absorb 
the radiation, men and animals eat the 
fi.sh, meanwhile the sea evaporates and 
falls, radioactivity and all, back on land 
as rain, and the gciger counters begin 
to click 

'V, 



No wonder his nerves ere on edge 
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Engines 

Crewe 

breakthrough 

Last month the mat;j7mc Aulotar 
visited Rolls-Royce's ur factoiy at 
Crewe and repoited that Rolls-Royce 
had built the hi'st experimental diesel 
Wankel rotary eriRine U[) to now, 
Wankel ens;iries ha\c all been petrol 
driyen and lest of the world is 
belatedly waking up to what the Rolls- 
Royce work means 

A diesel engine, using a high roinpres- 
sion ratio to fire the fuel (as opposed 
to the sparking-plug principle which 
Ignites a petrol-fuelled engine), needs a 
long, thin combustion space And, 
visibly, west Cermanv's Wankel rotary 
engine, still fighting uphill against the 
Ho-yeat lead of the internal combustion 
piettol engine, is neithei long nor thin 
Howeyei, Rolls-Royce, according to 
Autocar, has got round the pioblem by 
mounting one chamber on top of the 
othei, in a cottage loaf formation Rolls- 
Royce and the Miriistiy of Defence, 
which IS buying the engine, are both 
saying nothing. 

Despite the immense power-to-weight 
advantage which the Wankel diesel 
could give fighting vehicles, Rolls-Royce 
IS playing thw one very guardedly It 
theie IS any C|uestion of any loiig-teiiii 
application to civilian diesel-powered 
vehicles then no one at Crewe is saving 
anything about it Hut operating .speeds 
of up tir 4,400 reyolutioiis per iiiimite 
have been achieved on the Roll.s-Rovcc 
Wankel test lieds W'hich means that the 
engine can be onc-i|uartcr the size t>f 
a piston diesel and half the size of a 
gas turbine for the same power, and in 
that case the scope for substitution would 
be very large 

A first consignment of Wankel- 
engined passenger cars was shipped to 
General Motors this week by one of the 
smaller Japanese motor firms, the 
Hiroshima-based Toyo Kogyo. 1 his 
cermpany has gambled its future 111 an 
industry two-thirds controlled by 'ro>ota 
and Nissan on a single card, its rotary 
engine licence from Wankel in Germany. 
It had little suextess with the high-priced 
sports car it launched several years ago 
but IS now producing 3,000 a month of 
the Capella saloon car—price just under 
.$2,000—^which it introduced tins spiing 
Early next year it plans -.to step up 
production to 10,000 a month, in the 
process reducing the cost of the car, a 
third of which is at present accounted 
for by the engine. 

Just conceivably, the deciding factor 
for the rotary engine may be pollution 
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Tokyo takes exhaust pollution seriously 


So gieat IS the agitation about this in 
Japan that the socialist govciiioi of 
lokyo suggested this vsei-k that the 
motor industry ought to be cutting out¬ 
put But It is not yet i Icai whether the 
rotary engine will 1 educe ixilhitioii as 
ex pec ted 

Meanwhile Japan’s iiiiiiistry of inter¬ 
national trade and industry is voicing 
alarmist fears that General Motois and 
\'olkswagen will get together on lotary 
engine technology to exclvide Japanese 
c.irs from the .Anici ic an niaiket, and 
ha, urged Toyota and Nissan to 
develop rotary engines in co-operation 
with 1 'ovo Kogyo These two major 
companies are said to be sounding out 
Wankel and .N.SU Auto l^iiion, the 
\'olksiyvagen subsidiary deeply entienched 
in this field, with a view to rotary engine 
licences 

Air insurance _ 

A still smaller 
mutual 


As the airlines' plans to enter the mutual 
insurance bu.siness approach fruition 
so they continue to shrink in scojje In 
June prospectuses for the two mutual 
companies were issued They weie to be 
based in Bermuda with each shoulder¬ 
ing 20 per cent of the risks of partici¬ 
pating airlines This percentage was 
Itself a sharp drop from the 40 per cent 
originally planned—planned, that is, 
after the airlines had abandoned their 
idea of taking' ovei the world airline 
insurance business entirely. 

Now, however, it turns out that only 
one of the two mutual insurance com¬ 
panies is to go into business immediately. 
This IS Aif Transport Insurance, 
which will provide cover for 20 per 
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cent of the full risks of participating air¬ 
lines and 20 .per cent of the liability 
risks (passenger and third party) up to 
a maximum of $20 million per crash 
The other mutual. Air Transport 
Guarantee, will 'lie dormant for the time 
being This is the mutual that would 
have provided furthei liability cover 
on top, up to a maximum of $175 
million In practice, therefoie, the 
mutuals will coyer 'io per cent of all 
hull and liability risks, except for jumbo 
jets, for which liability cover will be 
limited to 20 per cent of the first $20 
ini'llion 

Officially, the reason foi this change 
of ground is given as the " sudden 
availability of aclcc|uatelv high limits of 
liabili'ty" This reasoning is slightly 
bizarre The adeipiately high linnts of 
rover have become available “suddenly " 
because jumbo jets have now come into 
ojieration .\ yeai ago no airline 
had even asked for jumbo jet cover, 
and the first jumbos only entered trans¬ 
atlantic commercial service last January 
So the mutuals, having oiiginally been 
dreamt up to ease the sjiecial insurance 
problems fKised by the jumbo jets, are 
now to provide less cover for the jumbos 
than for normal aircraft, for which, 
incidentally, adec|uatelv high limits of 
liability have always been available 

To get ATI of! the ground the 
airlines will need to put clown 
■$() million m cash and $30 million 
III bank guarantees , had .A'i'G been 
launched .simultaneously a further $7 
million in cash and $805 million in 
bank guarantees would have been re¬ 
quired—one reason for shelving it Most 
airlines still refuse to recognise that 
insurance is a business requiring the 
investment, or at least the earmarking, 
of risk capital like any other, even with 
the spec lal arrangements under which 
the Bermuda government is to allow 
the mutuals to operate 

The scheme will do nothing directly 
to force down air insurance premium 
rates, because ATI is to follow the 
market’s premium rates, policy condi- 
ticjns and claims Indirectly, herwever. 
It may well have been {>artly responsible 
for the ease with wbrnh cover for 
jumbos has been forthcoming. Profit¬ 
able though air insurance is, for the 
moment, the underwriters might other- 
wi.se have hummed and hawed over the 
jumbos and eventually secured sjjecial 
rates of premium 

Peru _ 

The pink general 

President Velasco goes on proving that 
soldiers do not have to be conservatives. 
At the end of last month he announced 
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Alvarado keeping two-thirds Peruvian 


I'ciii's ^enei.il law of iiidustnes, a 
laclual sequel to last \car’s ai,oanaii 
lefoiiiis, the tightening of exchange 
(ontiols, and the .state takeover of 
iinneial letninig and the marketing of 
hasK exports J he new mdu.stiial <odc 
imposes tough le.sti letions on toieigri 
lapital and piojeds a neve svstem of 
pioht-shaimg VVitli the [iiosjicit that 
snnilai legislation will he applied to 
loniiiieue and Kinking latei tins seal, 
foieign mvestots aie unilei standahh 
alainieil IJiit theie aie some loojiholes 
111 the new laws, and thev do not fore¬ 
shadow piet ipitate n.itionalisation 

1 he limits on loieign owneiship of 
local iiidustiies aie cliieHv ilesigned to 
eiKoiiiage local hiisinessmen Ans 
loieign (omjianv that wants to set up 
a whollv-owned suhsidiaiv m Peiu will 
now have to enter into a foimal agiee- 
nient with the goveinment to ti.insfei 
two-thiids of the cquitv to f’enivians 
once It has leeovered txvo-ilmds of lU 
oiigirial investment plus “a leasonahle 
jirofit" 'I'hat la.st key phrase is not 
defined, and could he stietthed either 
wav It will tlearlv he more sensible for 
a foreign comjianv to set up a siihsuh.irv 
with Peruvian participation of a>) per 
cent 01 more, hecaiise it will then he 
ahle to hold on to /[() pei cent of the 
ecjuitv at the end of the “ iiinning-m " 
jihase 

The code is hound to alter the 
pattern of foreign investinent in Peru 
The most likely model foi what will 
eventually hapiren is jinihahl^ the exper¬ 
ience in Mexico, wheie seveie limits on 
foreign control have led to heaw foreign 
investment in local concerns, and a pto- 
hfeiation of front men hroni a Peruv¬ 
ian viewpoint, it IS cleat that the levolu- 
lion of the geneials has not run agiound 
A long period of economic retrerichnient 
has left the giiverniiient with ^Jit 
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million in the central hank. But the 
stagnant growth of last year was inainlv 
due to a continuing lack of conhdetwe 
among foreign investors, and nothing 
in the new legislation is hkelv to reverse 
that feeling 

Holland _ 

Unfrozen prices 

The Hague 

1 he kev Dutch port of Rotterdam is 
planning a aij per cent increase in 
charges just when wages and prices in 
ilollaiid are hoth about to leceive a 
small hut perceptible upward nudge 
arivhow, from a new' regulation that took 
ellect on .\ugust 1st This allows road 
tax and depreciation of new invest¬ 
ments to be added to such cost factors 
as the prices of materials, freight, 
advertising, and purchase tax- which 
producers are aheacK allowed to pass 
on in their sales prices Increases m 
labour costs, liowevei, are iiiostlv still 
excluded. 

If prcxlucers intend to increase then 
(irires for other reasons than the ones 
allowed all along it will now' he sufficient 
for them to iiotifv the Ministrv of 
Kconomii .Mfaiis one iiionth in advance, 
so giving It time to take action if the 
irificase seems excessive Hitherto pei- 
iiiissioii has been icqiiiied for tins kind 
of pi ice use too, the most (oiiimori 
excuse being lovv vieltls on mvi-sted 
c.qm.il There was ,1 time when 
the ministry was prepaied to relent m 
such (inuiiistanre- only if the compaiiv 
conceriied was actu.illv getting into the 
ichI The criterion novv being ajrphi'd 
IS a >ielcl of 7 pei cent before tax on 
a companv’.s capital The two iii.ijoi 
eiuploveii.' organisations have stated 
that this‘IS still too low, |Kiinting out 
that the state now has to borrow ,it 
II per cent Hut they, and the unions, 
have promised to co-opeiate in carrx- 
ing out the new regulations Onlv the 
ceritial cunsunieis' oigaiisation has 
cxfiressed anxiety 

'1 his IS the second relaxation since the 
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rigid price freeze m April, 19O9, after 
the introduction of Vat in a Irooining 
economy at the start of the year had 
set off a w'ave of j>rice rises. In the 
end consumer prices rose by 7 [ler rent 
last year, hut since then the upward 
tiend has slowed down , in the first 
half of this year rhe cost of living index 
was 5 4 per cent uj) on January-June, 
i()6i) The government still ho|>efully 
forecasts 4 per cent for this vear as a 
whole 

I he lower house was recalled from 
Its summer recess for one dav recentlv 
to p.iss an increase in the stalutoiv 
niniimuni wage fnnii $40") to $1'J7 
(Cill 2s) per week, |iiobablv the highest 
in Kiirope The .Socialist ojjposition had 
pluiiijxxJ for $444 but its aniendmrnt 
was rejected ,'\t the same tune the 
minimuiii wage was tied to the general 
wages index instead of to a combination 
of the wages and [inces indic’es and the 
.ige .It whu !i It st.irts to oper.ite was 
lowered from '^4 to 24 In some indus¬ 
tries with .1 lot of young aiid-oi female 
workers, the increase will laise labour 
costs hv between ^ and } per cent 

Turkey _ 

Falling into line 


hast Sciiiclav the liiikish gov ernmenl 
finallv gave in to the currenev black 
marketeers and devalued the In a bv 
()g gij |iet cent. For months tourists had 
been |jester<‘cl b^ touts in Istanbul and 
\nkata olleiing up to irj lira to the 
dollar, the new exchange patiiv 'Flic 
official rate was then onlv q to the 
dollar, although tourists used to icxeive 
■ 111 extra 3 hie But even this .nrentive 
had proved msuihcient to channel much 
of the incommg haid cuiiencv fiom 
tourism into the banks. 

Pressure on the Turkish government 
to devalue had .iLso come fioiii mote 
respectable ciuarters The IMF' and the 
World Bank are reported to have made 
It known that Turkev’s recpiest this year 
for $140 niillion on current account 
and $190 million in project aid would 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Food for poaco 

The food price index rose another 
point this week, and is now up 17 
points on a year ago American farm 
exports jumped 16 per cent in the year 
ended July 1970. to $6 6 billion, 
including $1 billion of food in aid 
High prices for soyabeans gave the 
American crop exports of $1 1 billion 
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not be met unless a realistic rate of 
exchange was fixed. 

The devaluation certainly means the 
green light for a new round of loans, 
but as in the past these will serve 
principally to make good Turkey’s 
chronic trade deficit. One fifth of foreign 
currency earned was taken up by debt 
servicing even before devaluation. Pre¬ 
vious devaluation'-—in 1946 and 195(1— 
certainly did little to make the Turkish 
economv a going concern, but until 
recently the government had neither 
the means nor die organisation to take 
advantage of devaluation Now 
as then the bulk of ex{X3rts are made up 
of traditional products like tobacco, hgs, 
raisins and cotton where a reduction 
in price cannot be guaranteed to pro¬ 
duce a dramatic upsurge in demand But 
in other ways Turkey’s prospects of 
profiting from the latest devaluation are 
much brighter. 

For a start, there has been a vast 
improvement in the management of the 
economy, iiiainl> through the state 
planning organisation, run bv a team of 
young British and American-trained 
economists under the direction of Mr 
Kurkut Oral, a close friend of the 
prime minister, Mr Suleyman Demirel 
One of the SlHD's mam tasks has been 
to promote and develop export and 
import substitution industries Many of 
Its piojects, w’hich invariably involve 
a mixture of public and piivatc capital, 
are beginning to show results. Last 
winter the first of 140 new refrigerated 
trucks set off for west Europe with a 
load of early fresh fruit and vegetables 
Although Wastage rates were high, 
exports of grapes rose from 5,000 to 
23,000 tons A food processing industry 
IS also growing quickly, and with 
devaluation Turkey .should now be able 
to beat even such low-cost producers 
as Portugal on world markets On the 
import-substitution side, SPO reckons 
that an annual saving of $70 million will 
be achieved shortly when Turkey 
becomes self-sufficient in fertilisers. 
There will be a further saving of $90 
million a year when SPO's pans for 
the steel industry materialise A second 
steel plant is being built by the Russians 
at Iskenderun, w>hile negotiations for 
the expansion of the American-built 
plant at Eregli are almost completed. 


French shops 

De trop 


Pans 

M Girard Nicoud, spokesman for 
France’s shopkeepers, who has threatened 
more contest^pn once the country 



gets back to normal after the summer 
holidays, seems to be fiightmg a losing 
battle in his efforts to reintegrate the 
independent shopkeeper into French 
society. He will ask for, and may get, 
health 'insurance, pensions, and tax 
relief for his small traders, but even the 
thinking that has gone into the sixth 
plan recognises the fact that the 'class 
of small shopkeepers is declining. 

There are stiU on average only 175 
customers for each shop in France, com¬ 
pared with 239 in Germany and 306 in 
the United States, but the growth of 
'yupermarkets m France 'is starting 'to 
spurt There are now 1,600 of them, 
coni'pared with 590 in 1966, and before 
the end of the sixth plan 'in 1975 
there will be alxiut 2,500 — still only 
half the present British numJier There 
are also 103 hypemiarkets, defined as 
stores with more than 2,500 square 
metres of selling space, plus customer 
tar parks In the first six months of this 
year, 95 supermarkets and 24 hyper¬ 
markets weie opened In total, they do 
alxrut $3 6 'billion worth of business 
a year, already more than 14 per cent 
of the sales of food m France 

In some respects, the small shop¬ 
keeper has only himself to btemc The 
French goveinment bans loss leaders 
and comparable forms of intensive 
competition but can, of course, do 
nothing to prevent the supermarkets 
from selling at a profit of 15 per cent, 
while small independents often tack on 
as much as 50 per cent. 

The newest trend in France is 
towards large shopping agglomerations 
commeraal centres such as Parly II just 
outside Paris or another near Nice, 
which are pricey versions of the Ameri¬ 
can shopping centre containing branches 
of ■well-known department stores, shops 
like lEtam and Prisunic, and I'uxury 
boutiques such as Charles Jourdan and 
Christian Dior, as well as restaurants 
and under-cover parking. The novelty 
of shopping d I’am^ricaine has made 
tihe first 'two a commercial success, 
though too expensive for an average 
independent .«retailer to buy into. 
Another ten are on the drawing boards. 


Denmark 

Curbing the boom 

Denmark must g^ve first priority to solv¬ 
ing Its balance of payments problems. 
But rf present increases in costs and 
prices are allowed to go on for much 
longer, they will jeopardise competitive¬ 
ness and make any improvement in ithe 
external balance that muich more 
difficult This .IS the main message from 
the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in its 
annual report on the Danish economy. 

Inflation and balance-of-payments 
problems have become fashionable 
diseases of the Scandinavian economies, 
except for Finland, where devaluation 
(in the autumn of 1967) really has 
worked In Denmark, devaluing along 
with Britaan did little more than tem¬ 
porarily halt the growth of the payments 
gap. Last year 'the deficit reached a 
new record, and by early thw year it 
was running at an annual rate of 4 <p>er 
cent of gross national product A tre¬ 
mendous boom in demand which started 
early last year and which is sti'll proving 
difficult to curb has sucked in ninports 

The largest single factor bchiind this 
extra demand was the introduction of 
a PAYE system of direct taxation at 
the beginning of this year Until then, 
taxation was 'paid retrospectively on the 
basis of earnings 'in die previous year 
For 1969 'tax 'payments were asse.ssed 
on 1968 earnings This meant a tax 
holiday on any additional earnings last 
year winch was amply taken advantage 
of in extra employment and more over¬ 
time Real gross domestic product rose 
by 7 per cent and consumer spending 
by as much as 7^ per cent. But imports 
rose by 15 per cent, w'hde exports, in 
spite of the Ixiom in world trade, went 
up by less than 10 per cent. As the 
labour market 'tightened, earnings rose 
(by about 12 per cent last year), and 
prices are now beginnung to foilow suit. 
In the first half of this year, they 
have been rising by 7 per cent, twice 
as fast as last year. 

The Government is getting worried 
albout the effects of inflation at this 
rate both domestirca'lly and on export 
competitiveness, and has imposed a 
partial price freeze on services until early 
1971 It 'has also agreed to help com¬ 
pensate employers for wage increases 
which may have to be made next month 
under the Danish system of wages tied 
to the cost-of-'living index. iBut diis will 
not reduce the cause of the trouble . too 
much demand For a long-term remedy, 
the government is now hatching an 
incomes poKcy, .to be put into operation 
next spring. 
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Investment 


Holiday greys 


Equities have been rather neglected 
markets at home and abroad, possibly 
just sinking into a summer holiday tor¬ 
por but, at least in London, more prob¬ 
ably reflecting the reappearance of some 
weighty uncertainties The Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index slipped 
under 340 at mid-week for the first time 
in 14 trading days, in a market im¬ 
pressed by anti-inflationarv noises from 
two state departments 
The lead came from gilt-edged prices, 
which turned tail again in no uncertain 
fashion—and in heavy volume—on fears 
for the pattein of interest rates and/or 
that inflation would get the upper hand, 
though firming somewhat after the 
Chancellor had added his voice to that 
of Mr Robert Carr, promising tough 
action on unrealistic wage demands 
This came after the surprise introduc¬ 
tion of a new medium “ tap,” the 8^% 
Treasury 1984-86, itself unsettling and 
leading brokers to think again about the 
trend of yields at the longer end The 
equities index was virtually unchanged 
on Thursday, on recognition of the 
meaninglessness of the July trade sur- ■ 
plus and despite a better tone imparted 
to the market in late trading the pre¬ 
vious day, largely on the much improved 
June quarter results from Unilever. 


The Wall Street picture, writes our 
New York correspondent, is that there 
are still more sellers than buyers 
around, although Dhe activity was no’t 
impressive 111 either direction this past 
week The continuing downward drift 
carried stocks in the I)ow-Jones indus¬ 
trial average to a close at iind-wcek of 
71064 on the New York exchange, off 
12 points from the previous Wednesday. 

I'he news on August 7th of ceasehre 
and standstill in the Arab-Israeli war had 
inspired a rally, but it proved to be 
Ixjtih brief and feellide. The market's 
failure to generate more enthusiasm at 
that stage seems to have dampened sub¬ 
sequent trading. Institutional buying 
lately has been conspicuously absent, 
'leading many brokers to predict that a 
dull and moderately depressed stock 
price trend proliably will continue until 
at least Labour Dav (SeptenAer 7th). 

Diversion of funds to the tend market 
has also contributed to the decline in 
equities. Bond prices at mid-week 
showed renewed signs of strength after 
marking time for more than a week The 
strengthening came in Che face of several 
large new offerings which proved to be 
well received, 'including a $150 million 
Shell Oil debenture issue that yielded on 
the average a bit over 8.5%. This 


return is roughly equivalent to the yield 
on quality corporate bonds that pre¬ 
vailed eaifier this month. 

On the New York exchange the mar¬ 
ket was taking a more realistic appraisal 
of high multiple shares, indudmg such 
widely respected ones as those of Inter- 
natioiial Buainen Machines ; IBM on 
Wednesday closed at $230!, off $7f for 
the day, its lowest level in several years. 
Avon Products, another high flyer with 
quality credentials, fefl $3! to $65^. 

Investors Overseas Services 


The Cornfeld kiss 

The spectacle of self-inflicted misery 
presented by Investors Overseas Services 
must surely be without precedent in the 
history of the joint SOock company 
There were grounds for thinking so 
weeks ago And now neither the chief 
executive. Sir Eric Wyndham White, 
nor the biggest shareholder, Mr Bernie 
Cornfeld, can be under any illusions 
at all. The unseemly scrap they find 
themselves in (much against, one must 
assume, their better judgment and .sense 
of the priorities—not to mention the 
proprieties) has helpied to knock 
another 8s off the share price since 
the beginning of the month (it is down 
to 13s in London) and generally 
confirms some of die worst feare of lOS 
critics At best lOS appears desperately 
close to being impaled on the horns of 
the dilemma that in its present condi¬ 
tion It liuth c raves and is violently 
aHergii to the Cornfeld touch. 

Taken as a whole (there are excep¬ 
tions among the subsidiaries) the empire 
IS literally wasting away. It is operating 
at a loss. It IS being hailed as a minor 
triumph that the negative cash flow 
was $28.7 mn last month, a figure which 
IS of course appalling except against the 
yardsticks of May and June (nearly $90 
mn and $36.2 mn of net repurchases 
respectively) The once hugely success¬ 
ful Fund of Funds is all but crippled, 
with investors no longer able to 
liquidate the portion of their holdings 
(at current values about 60%) repre¬ 
sented by Arctic oil rights • for that 
they are going to be issued with paper 
which will at last put a market value 
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on thiii controversial investment, and 
which seems bound to be nearer the 
acquisition price of $17 inn than the 
year-end valuation of $iig inn 

Sir Eric, the negotiator and bureau¬ 
crat, may be able to raise bridging loans 
(witness the $10 inn now promised by 
Mr Robert Vesco's International 
Controls) and to forestall miniature 
UDIs by the more successful offshoots 
Hut neither of those achievements, nor 
anything else that the present chairman 
is known to be capable of doing, pio- 
iiiiscs to make lOS an expanding (on- 
cern again What is going to be needed 
111 large doses is an infusion of the 
cavalier spiiit which equipped the sales 
force to build a $a bn empne in the first 
14 ycais. The possibility is that MrCorn- 
feld alone is capable of comniunicatimg 
that, conceivably, as bis ms'iJinct tells 
him, on the s-trength of some such 
apparent!) madcap scheme as the dis¬ 
posal of plots of rural California 
But Mr Cornfeld was ohief executive 
when KJS landed in the shambles from 
which it has yet to be extricated And 
more than that If he is aviaie of his 
faults or the shortcomings of his repiuta- 
uon for day-to-day management, he is 
of no mmd to spare the investors and 
fellow shareholders who have had to 
liear the brunt of them. Or so it seemed 
uiiftil he said at iifitlweek that he'd stay 
off a new and “ independent" board 
And III lejectmg the offered compromise 
of the present directois, m treating the 
board with contempt, m prosecuting a 
inn claun for alleged damages and in 
demanding the confronta'tion wh'iib now 
seems ^y^ured by the Iroard’s undertak¬ 
ing to convene a shareholders’ meeting 
wit/liin 4') days, he has merelv confirmed 
ttie awful gamble 


Carrineton and Dewhurst 


To the rescue 


There is no sign of haste on the part of 
Impemi Chemical Industries to com¬ 
plete the merger of its new subsidiary, 
Viyella International, with its largest 
customer for man-made fibres, Carring¬ 
ton and Dewhurst. Last week ICI got 
as far as announcing the terms of the 
merger, which are that the ordinary 
shares of each company are going to be 
regarded as identical in value 'I'lie 
official reason for the delay is that the 
right method for the merger is being 
carefully worked out by bankers J. 
■Henry Schroder Wagg Whatever the 
method, a bid by one company for the 
other or the formation of a new holding 
company, ICI will end up holding 64 7 n 
of the new group and will therefoie have 
to consolidate its .share of the profits, 
and of the balance .sheet It can be in 
no hurrv to do so and ls not waiting for 
the formalities to be completed before 
moving into Carrington with men. and 
money, and perhaps hopes that things 
will have improved bv the time tlie bal¬ 
ance sheet comes to be written 

ICl Is engaged m u full-scale rescue 
operation, as the immediate injection 
<if £'j mn, which was also announced 
la.st week, makes clear For the .second 
half of last year, ignoring the sfiecial 
pleading in the way the accounts were 
jiresented, Carrington was trading at a 
■loss For the last three months of that 
year the German subsidiaries were losing 
£< 5 ' 5 ,”'’o ® month Although one of 
them has been closed down, the overall 
trading position has not improved But 
Carrington is not well enough cushioned 
to take continuing losses of this magni¬ 
tude The balance sheet showed stocks 
of C28 mn at the lieginning of April, 
27"., up on the previous veai in spite 
of uncharigeil turnover , Ixink overdrafts 
of £qi mil , and creditors up (thanks 
to Millbank) £7 mn to £17 mn 

The main cause of distress, the Ger¬ 
man texturising opicration, was caused 
■by faulty planning and marketing by 
lioth ICI and Carrington Liability for 
this is admitted by ICI m the form of 
generous terms for Carrington share¬ 
holders, who will end up with 4'5% of 
the combined group, justified on the 
historical record (vf Carrington's earning 
ability coiiiipaied with Vivella, but not 
on its current performance The current 
share price of Carrington, ys yjd, how¬ 
ever, presupipo.ses a superhuman 
■performance by ICI in pulling Carnng- 
■ton round The new group will have 
post-tax earnings, based on last year’s 
figures, of af&und £3 mn. At the textile 
group’s av'erage p/e of iii this makes 


for a market capitalisation of £35 mn, 
of which 43% comes out at £15 mn. 
Taking out the preference shares leaves 
the Carrington ordinary shares with a 
value around 4s. 

But the problem in Germany will not 
be solved easily, and certainly not in the 
■short term. The texturising plant at 
Kaiserslautern has a capacity ol 10 'tnii 
lb. The Genian fibre market -is certainly 
a big one but this new plant sOl'lang 
Grimplleiie, wliich is a new fibre to the 
German market, had to grab a sub¬ 
stantial slice qukjtlv Not surprisingly, 
■prices fell drastically last year. The 
established brands, like Hoechst’s 
Trevira, fell bv about 2r,%, and the 
unbranded polyesters, which Carrington 
also unloaded, by 35'Vi. But the top 
brands had a chain of established pro¬ 
cessors and they m turn had long-stand¬ 
ing relationships with knitters and other 
■textured yarn users and maintained the 
quality premium over the uribranded 
varieties Not so Crimplene 

ICI IS in the process of expanding its 
Gentian jKillyesiter plant at Ocvsitnngen 
from an oultput of lietween 20 mn and 
Q") mn lb a veai to anmnd doulvie that 
.So ,it pie.sent, Oarrin^toii must be pro- 
(es,sing somdthiiiig like half ICI’s poK- 
ester production in Germany. This is 
another reason why ICI is going to the 
rescue I'he costs of closing down the 
£34 mn Carrington plant would have to 
include the price «>f finding an. alterna¬ 
tive niute for feeding Crunplcne to the 
textile trade In Britain, ICI built up the 
club of Crimplene processors while it 
enjoyed the polvester-making monojxily 
In Germariv, it is fighting esStafrliiJhcd 
firms With the rapid 157. a year 
giowth in demaml for this fibre, the 
effoit will eventuaUy he wortji ‘it, hut it 
will he harder than it .should have been. 

Unilever _ 

Blue riband 

Unilever's share ■puce fell 4s fid the day 
the 'first quarter’s results came out in 
May (proceeding fiom there to strike 
a three-year low of 37s fid) so it was 
only fitting that there should have been 
a jump of 4s <)d on the appearance of 
the June quarter's figures at midweek 
(though ortly 3s qd was held by Thurs¬ 
day’s price of 4fis 'jjd) For there is no 
doubt that the bigger surprise has come 
with the latest fi.gures, increases of 13^% 
in turnover and 16% 'in operating profit 
on second quarter iqfiq, to give record 
group trading results for the three 
months of £,51.2 mn At the pre-,tax 
level, fiowevei, the healthy increase on 
1969 of a total of £48.2 ■mn was still 
£500,01x1 short of the 1968 figure. 


(£99.5 nin against £23 3 mn). 

The question naturally is 'how near 
Unilever will come to recouping the 
setback of 1969—a 5% decline iin attri¬ 
butable earnings—over the rest of this 
year. At the rnonient 'it still looks too 
much of a challenge. At £37 9 nin the 
half-way figure us a shade up on laM 
ycai's, but still £4.5 mn <io%) behind 
the result achieved in 1968. And sales 
I have risen 23% to £1.4 bn since first- 
^ half 1968. Such are flie faintly cyclical 

1 performances of this unternaibional giant, 
deriving more than half its profits from 
foods and a^sproximately another quarter 
from the highly competitive worlds of 
detergents and toiletries. But the latest 
figures do anticipate the recovery that 
f was quite confidently expected in the 
J second half of the year , and, having 
done so, there is no obvious rca^on to 
i doubt the follow-through 

The quarterly statement says tersely 
» that a'll product groups contriljuted to 
the improvement, winch makes a change 
from three months ago when the food 
divisions were holding up the perfonii- 
. anre, and from much of last year when 
■ there was all that trouble launching 
' Unilever's entrants in die enzyme 
, ileteigent stakes '(Radiant followed by 
Omo) In fact the detergent situation 
. IS now about as .satisfactory as it is ever 
likelv to he, while the food department 
IS helped by relief of the squeeze 
‘ between nsiing costs and fixed prices, for 
instance hv the higher margarine prices 
conceded in Britain And more drama¬ 
tically the event of the half year 
■ has almost certainly been the 5% 
iiu rcase in British margarine sales by 
volume, 'largely accounted for by the 
. new .soft margarines and the successful 
j marketing of them in tulis as o|jp<>sed 
’ to rectangular packs Unilever’s market- 
,1 ing men are describing the success of 
I Blue Band as the biggest in the grocery 
1 world for several years. 

A'll told, as the heaviest of blue chips 
go, th'is one looks like recovering faster 
I than 'the index for some time to come. 


Slater, Walker Securities 

On trial 

One of the more notable develtqjments 
of the past six month's has been the dis¬ 
tinct cooling of the market’s love affajr 
with Slater, Walker Securities, for 
ev.dence of which there is no need to 
look farther than at the earnings 
multiples. At 13 or so the Slater p/e has 
fallen liehind the average for British 
equities in general, at present about 14 
for stocks m the Financial Times all¬ 
share index and 15 for those in the 
industrial ord'inary index If anything 
the market has found its mind more 
firndy made up in the past week, its 
reaction to the halftime figures lieing 
to deflate the shares by 3s 6il to '338 qd 
Mr J'lm Slater’s rundown of 'dlie 
situation hardiv .supports this treatment 
True, the results are undistinguished at 
the halfway mark, die £3 2 inn after 
tax and minorities giving earnings per 
share of 25 H^d at an annual rate, which 
IS roughly What thev were last year And 
there i.s no short-term forecast, leading 
the pundits to expiect the most modest 
of increments for the full year and 
nothing like the 213jump that was 
being canvassed a few montlts ago But 
the chairman sees the recent past as 
constituting a very special case “ such 
periods arc the exception rather than 
the norm and . in reasonable and 
normal circumstances" Slatei, Walkei’s 
growth Should continue unimpaired. 

Mr Slater reports that the group’s 
iiierdhant banking and investment 
activities got it into trouble, Which at 
first glance is gathng considering all the 
work that has been put into changing 
the shop-face from that of an mdustnal 
enipiiv to a financual one But in fart the 
lioard gets good marks for foresight • if 
there is one thing aiiout recent markets 
that shows no sign of being a flash in 
the pan it is their di'senchantment with 
industrial conglomerates 

The present nnxxl, certainly, is to see 



more proiTtise in Slater, Walker’s banking, 
insurance, property development and 
fund management interests than in its 
stdl substantial and assorted stake in 
industry ; and to entertain more than 
just a shred of doubt about the claim 
that all this is now much more the mani¬ 
festation of investment banking than 
trading activity—^the latter implying 
continuing rcyporrsibilitv, direct manage¬ 
ment invoK'cment and aW the rest of it 
The share price is liable to be hdd 
back while these doubts piersist or 
pending the production of proof that the 
group IS more than averagely competent 
at the finanria'I servnees it has Iieen 
envlsarking on, or, just jjossMy, whicfi- 
ever takes the long[er 

Commercial Union __ 

The underwriting 
on the wall 


Now that Metropolitan Estate and 
Property Corporation and Hill Samuel 
have dropped their plans to merge, the 
rival bid from the Commercial Union 
remains suspended over the MEPG 
directors Unless they or someone else 
produce an alternative plan for 
MEPC’s future, its shareholders will 
shortly have to choose between the Cl’’.? 


Results of the week 
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£1 
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bid and the status quo. Meanwhile the 
CU plan IS being studied by Rothschilds, 
on behalf of the MEPC directors, who 
have apparently reserved the right to 
recommend acceptance if they see fit 

The advantages the Commercial 
Union sees in taking over MEPC are 
spielt out again this week by its chair¬ 
man, Mr Ronald Brooks, in a letter to 
shareholders The MEPC properties, 
apart from those sold off to Trafalgar 
House, will provide a ready source of 
high class property investments for CU’a 
life funds and could be fed in over a 
period of years as new money accumu¬ 
lates Until they are transferred to the 
life funds they will buttress fne invest¬ 
ment income for CU shareholders Mr 
Brooks also argues that they will 
reorientate the CU’s activities more 
towards Britain, although it is not clear 
why this should necessarily be an advan¬ 
tage. More important, although this 
does not seem to have been in the CU 
directors’ minds, is that the free funds 
backing the CU's insurance business will 
be comfortably increased, so eliminating 
any need to raise fresh capital for years 
to come and allowing the Commercial 
Union to expand its insurance business 
considerably if it chose, say when it 
tieconies more profitable. 

What the CU has got to do, however. 
Is to convince MEPC .shareholders 
that the switch is worthwhile. To 
investment managers recently, earnings 
from compiosite insurance companies 
have looked of a good deal lower 
“ quality ” than those of a well managed 
propeilv company In theory a com- 
posiie ^insurance company, breaking 
even on its underwriting, ought to be 
as ggiJiLgiP investment as an investment 
trust. Insurance business is expanding 


at some 10% a year worldwide, and the 
investment income generated by this 
expanded business ought to grow 
roughly in line with this 

But in practice for the best part of a 
decade ithe composites, the CU included, 
have not been breaking even on their 
underwriting. The CU lost £4 mn in 
1969 and, according to the half-yearly 
figures released this week, £2.5 mn in 
the first half of this year. Indeed the 
half-yearly underwriting loss compares 
wiib a lower loss for the first half of 
1969 of £1.6 mn. This deterioration 
consists of an increase in the American 
underwriting loss from £4.6 mn to £6 
mn, partially offset by an improvement 
in Britain and elsei^ere. True these 
underwriting losses absoib only a minor 
part of CU’s investment income, of 
£13.9 mn in the half year and £25.6 
mn for the whole of 1969, and are any¬ 
way slightly offset by the mounting 
profits from the life department, of £2 2 
mn in 1969 But they do serve to illust- 
trate the relative riskiness of insurance 
earnings compared with the security of 
those from commercial property. And 
even when the CU does finally 
straighten out its American underwrit¬ 
ing, the risk of uiiproHtahility remains 

Australian industrials _ 

Budget don't-cares 


In a new fiscal year and with a budget 
coming next Tuesday (and a capital 
(gams tax the likely outcome), the bulk 
of the 1,500 stocks in the Sydney indust¬ 
rial list are still fundamentally cheap. 
This IS despite the 22% recovery of the 
all-ordinary index from the low of Mav 
27th As for some time, only a handful 
of industrials have the accolade of a 
really high earnings multiple, and they 



are invariably companies with stakes in 
the minerals 'boom—notably Colonial 
Sugar Refining, Broken Hill Proprietary 
and Conzinc Riotinto. But retailers, 
engineering and textiles offer several 
counters at piesent priced to yield more 
than 5% on dividends and indications 
are that a lot of companies will be 
reporting excellent trading results 
Though providing an element of 
uncertainty, the liudget should hold no 
gieat terrors for companies or the stock 
markets in the form of higher taxes, at 
any rate on jiersonai incomes. However, 
corporation tax is suggested as one 
source of additional revenue And 
having done what it can by way of 
credit squeeze, the government is quite 
likely to increase sales taxes and othei 
iindirect taxes. For it is stuck with 
jnflatiunary spending promises and a 
commitment to cut income tax this year 
And an election m the senate is coming 
up soon 

City of London Survey : correction 

In the table on page xlii — Merchant 
banks with a profit veil — the deposits of 
Morgan Grenfell were printed as £35 1 mn 
The corrcit figure is £1395 mn The latest 
accounts show that they rose in 1969 to 
£154.2 ran 
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Scottish 
& Newcastle 
Breweries 
Limited 


ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL 
CORAOHATtON 



Extracts from the Statement by the Chodrman, 

Mr. P. E. G. Balfour, issued with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 30th April, 1970: 

■ Group profit before tax increased by f 1,606,OCX) or 
12 9°o Profit after tax and minority interests shows an 
increase of £1,155,000 (16 9",',) or a rise from?/9 5d to 
3/3 8d per share This is a very satisfactory result and 
what IS particularly pleasing is that steps taken to 
improve the utilisation of capital have resulted in 
increased earnings for ordinary shareholders The 
Board Iecommends a final dividendofT^o, making 12'’o 
for the year (1969 luj'!,,) Net cash resources at the end 
of the year stood at £2 OTm, and there are ample funds 
to finance expansion for the foreseeable future 

■ Sales for the- year were a record The increase for the 
year by volume was 9 5",, and the trend has continued 
into the current year The greatest gains have been in 
the free trade outside traditional trading areas 
Younger’s Tartan Special Keg and Newcastle Brown 
Ale are now established brands over a wide area of 
the country 

■ Mackmlay-McPherson have had a good year at home, 
but a disappointing year in the export field 

■ Thistle Hotels have had a successful year, and the 
policy of hotel expansion, financed by sale and lease¬ 
back, has benefited the Company in many ways This 
IS to continue 

■ We believe that the Company's interests are best 
served by organic growth rather than merger or 
acquisition Plans are in hand to increase output of 
EdinburghBreweriesby 50% by 1975, and new Depots 
are to be opened at Acton, Chorley and Leicester 

■ Prospects for the coming year are encouraging, but 
large wage and salary awards, together with sharply 
rising costs, are likely to restrict profits in the second 
half of the year. 


SIGNinCANT GROUP PRCHT ROURES 



1970 

1969 


£'000 

£'000 

Profit before Taxation 

14,010 

12,404 

Taxation 

6,008 

5,562 


8,002 

6,842 

Preference dividends 



and minority interests 

773 

768 

Available for Ordinary Stockholders 

7,229 

6,074 

Ordinary dividend 12% (10J%) 

5,226 

4,645 

Profit retained in Group 

2,003 

1,428 


HALF-YEAR 


Earaings Highest Ever 


Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation 
reports that net earnings for the first half of 1970 
were the highest in the Corporation's history. 

Earnings for the half amounted to $32,033,000 
on sales of $472,041,000—a 6.6 per cent earn¬ 
ings increase on a 1.8 per cent decline in sales 
from $30,041,000 earned on sales of 
$480,491,000 during the first half of 1969. 

With approximately 10 per cent (or 1.7 million) 
more common shares outstanding than during 
the similar period iast year, earnings per share for 
the half were $1.60, down 2.4 per cent from the 
$1.64 a share earned in 1969's first half. 

For the second quarter of 1970, earnings 
amounted to $17,909,000 or $.90 a share on 
sales of $255,126,000, compared with the 
$18,822,000 or $1.04 a share earned on sales of 
$258,967,000 in the second quarter of 1969. 

Mr. T. J. Ready, President, said: "Considering 
the current economic situation, the first half 
results are quite encouraging particularly for the 
second quarter which, although not up to the 
1969 level, was well ahead of the first quarter of 
this year. 

"Aluminium volume, reacting to the downturn 
in the U.S. economy, was iower for both the 
second quarter and the first half by approximately 
5 per cent. But while volume was lower, we 
received higher realised prices for our aluminium 
products." 

Mr. Ready added ; "Total free-world aluminium 
demand for the year is expected to be approxi¬ 
mately 7 to 8 per cent higher than 1969's level, 
with U.S. demand off, butdemand outside the U .S. 
showing a good rate of growth. The international 
market is, and will continue to oe, the strongest 
growth area for aluminium consumption, particu¬ 
larly the EEC, Japan and the United Kingdom. We 
are in a strong position to participate in each, 
either through partnership companies or wholly- 
owned subsidiaries serving these markets." 



idllitalia 

LINEE AEREE ITALIANE S p A capital L. 50.000.000.000 (fully paid) 

Annual general 
meeting of shareholders 


The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of Alitalia, pre¬ 
sided over by Ing Bruno Velani, was held at the Company's 
headquarters in Rome on June 25th, 1970 

The report presented to the shareholders stated that the results 
obtained by Alitalia in 1909 could be considered satisfactory, 
despite the continuance of political unrest and foreign exchange 
difficulties in certain parts of the world The growth of the 
Company's operations was evidenced by the attainment of the 
targets set in the various sectors 

The financial year under review saw an increase in capacity, 
accompanied by an even greater increase in traffic, with the 
consH(]uent achievement of a higher load factor In this respect 
the results were distinctly bettor than the average for the 
world air transport industry last year 

III 1909 Alitalia earned more than 5 million passengers, an 
increase of 20"» compared with 1968, and flew approximately 
b,9UU million passenger/km. higher by 18 8"u than the previous 
year The growth-rate of freight traffic was much faster, with 
the volume of traffic up by 39°.u and payload capacity by 42 8”u 
Measures taken during the year to meet tlie Company's growing 
regiiirements provided for the furtlier application of automation, 
whilst preparations were finalized for the entry into service of 
tfie Boeing 747, including completion of tlie special hangars, 
introduction of new advanced handling facilities, and strength 
ening of the sales organization Considerable effort was de¬ 
voted to the launching of the new visual image, styled to sym 
bolize a modern and dynamic Company 

The results obtained to date from the reorganization announced 
in last year s report have confirmed the validity of the criteria 
adopted 

At 31st December, 1969 the personnel of the Company totalled 
12,431, an increase of 1,291 compared with the position at 
end 1968 

[he Company s commercial effort continues to be directed to 
wards the achievement of the basic future objectives organic 
expansion of the network, increased frequency of flights, cons¬ 
tant improvement in the quality of service In this connection, 
a situation which tiad for long created planning difficulties has 
been settled in the early part of 1970 with the signing of 
the new air traffii agreement with the United States, on terms 
satisfactory to botfi parties 

However, there remain certain matters that give rise to concern 
for the immediate future One concerns facilities at Flumicino 
Airport for the handling of the Boeing 747s the aircraft have 
in fact arrived, whilst work for expansion of the international 
airport terminal and for construction of the third runway has 
only just started Another matter for concern relates to Air 
Traffic Control services, wtiich are not always completely effi 
cient and sometimes lacking in continuity No concrete mea¬ 
sures tor their improvement were taken in 1969 and. also as a 
consequence of the increased volume of traffic, the resultant 
operating difficulties were greater than in the previous year 
and currently the prospects are not encouraging 
During 1970 important decisions must be taken regarding fleet 
development, with particular reference to the choice of the 
large-capacity three-engmed jet 

As regards the less immediate future, solution of the problem 
of Fiumicino Airport, the Company's operational base, appears 
to be in sight Already before Parliament is a draft bill which 
c ontemplates assignment to the Company of the construrtion 
and management of a new airport terminal (for handling inter¬ 
national and domestic traffic) independent of the existing ter¬ 
minal Performance of this project will involve considerable 
commitments of every description 


The report then expresses confidence that the Company will 
continue to be effectively supported by the government autho¬ 
rities. and gratefully acknowledges the valuable assistance ren 
dered by the Ministry of State Holdings, the Ministry oi 
Transport and Civil Aviation and by IRI (Industrial Recoiistrui 
tion Institute) 

Alter recording the gratitude of the Board of Directors to the 
Shareholders for their continued confidence, the report pro¬ 
ceeds to a detailed review of the Company's activity 

FLEET 

During 1969 fourteen new aircraft were put into service 
three DC-8/62s and eleven DC-9/JOs, one of which is the all¬ 
cargo version At 31st December. 1969 the Company's fleet 
consisted at 74 jet aircraft On order were two DC-8/62S, three 
DC-9,/30s and four large-capacity Boeing B 747s. as reported 
on previous occasions an option has been reserved on six 
supersonics 


TRAFFIC RESULTS 



1968 

1969 



Km flown 

1U6.226.592 

118,055,833 

1 1 

1 

Hours flown 

194,206 

204,143 

' 5 

1 

Passengers carried 

4,149,745 

5.010.9B8 

I 20 

8 

Passenger/km flown 

5,795,152,681 

6,886,231,759 

1- 18 

8 

Load factor ('ll.) 

52 2 

53 2 

• 1 

U 

Mail ton/km flown 

17,822,841 

19,399,008 

• 8 

B 

Freight ton/km flown 

174,114.651 

248,576,519 

1 42 

8 

Total payload capacity 





(ton/kmj 

1,377.201,460 

1,647,579,395 

t 19 

G 

Total ton, km flown 

713,501,811 

887 737 168 

1 24 

4 

Global load factor C’o) 

51 8 

53 9 

I 2 

1 


The most significant observation to be made on the above figu¬ 
res IS Inat the increase in total tun/km flown (24 4*''o) is 
distinctly higher tfian the increase in total payload capacity 
(19 6''uj This encouraging result is naturally reflected in the 
global load factor, which rose by 2 1 percentage points from 
51 8‘'o to 53 9“'n 

SERVICES 

The following is a summary of progress in service operating 
during 1969 

1 The intercontinental services contributed pro eminently to 
the achievement of the favourable results of the financial year 

a) On the North Atlantic routes Alitalia is well-placed, with 
5 15"<> of traffic (5 07'’ii in 1968). the increase in number 
of passengers carried (16 0“o) was higher than the average 
for other airlines (14 2"o) operating on these routes 

b) Good results were obtained on the South Atlantic routes, 
attributable mainly to the favourable trend of traffic to and 
from Argentine, which enabled compensation of the down¬ 
turn in traffic to Brazil and Chile, affected by economic 
recession. 

c) Traffic on services to Africa continued to be adversely 
affected by the unsettled conditions m Nigeria and the 
Middle tast Nevertheless, satisfactory results were achie¬ 
ved, attributable also to greater competitivity on a number 
of new services, such as Rome-Johannesburg non-stop 
A service between Italy and Cameroun (Douala) via Lagos 
was introduced in April 

d) The continuing conflict between Arab countries and Israel 
caused a sharp fall in the volume of tourist traffic to the 
Middle East However, further progress has been made in 



the area with the introduction of new services to Kuwait 
and Jeddah 

c) Growth of traffic on services to the F ar East and Australia 
exceeded forecasts, the markets in those areas having 
reacted extremely favourably to the Company's promotio¬ 
nal effort Manila was included on flights to Sydney and 
Tokyo, whilst as of early 1970 services between Rome and 
fokyo are being operated also via the Polar route 

2 Traffic on continental services registered a satisfactory reco¬ 
very after the slackening of 1968 Progress was particularly 
favourable in all three principal markets (United Kingdom. 
Germany. France) New services to Cologne, Warsaw, Belgrade 
and Bucharest were introduced frequency of flights on the 
Brussels Naples via Milan service was increased to five a week 
and on the Venice-London via Milan service to four a week, and 
a second thrice-weekly Rome-Madrid service was introduced 
The daily Rome-Frankfurt service was stepped up to two flights 
a day, and the daily Rome-Athens-Rome service came into 
operation 

3 The particular effoit devoted to domestic services was rewar¬ 
ded with a notable increase in the volume of traffic, despite 
curtain unforeseeable circumstances, such as the closure of 
Capodichino Airport (Naples) for several months Operation 
ot a number of services has bee n transferred to A T I to obtain 
impioved coordination A ejood recovery of tourist traffic also 
contributed to the favourable results obtained on domestic 
services 

4 The 42 8"i> increase m cargo service tiaflic exceeded expec¬ 
tations and was achieved by raising capacity with the pro- 
gicssive intioduction into service <>( the DC 9/Fs. by increasing 
tfie number of flights on existing services and by introducing 
new services to North and South Africa development of all¬ 
cargo services for these latter two markets has met with 
outstanding sucecss The now Company Cargo Terminal at 
London Airport is one of the most technologically advanced in 
Europe 

ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 

The report furnishes the following information 
H Aero Trssporti Italfani - A.T I. », continuing with its consoli¬ 
dation and expansion policy, furtlier developed its services 
with the introduction of the new DC-9,'30s 

At the close of the year tfie Company's fleet consisted of four 
DC9/30S and thirteen t okker 2/s Despite the closure ot 
Capodichino Airport as ot October, traffic results were sati¬ 
sfactory, as evidenced by the following figures ton kilometres 
flown 19.006,220 ( i 34 4"ii). passengers carried 632.305 

(approx I 24 0"u) As of July 1st. 1970 the Company plans to 
bring two further OC-9, 30s into service, to be employed on 
services operated on beluilf of Alitalia and on the mure pro¬ 
fitable of Its own services 

« S A M. - Societa Aarea Mediterranea » proceeded with its 
fleet modernization programme, providing for the operation 
of four Caravelles on chartered flights The volume of passen¬ 
ger traffic exceeded forecasts, whilst the freight services 
operated with two Douglas DC 6As continued to produce very 
satisf.ictory results Uf the five passenger DC6Bs dwned at 
the beginning of 1969, two have been sold, a third demolished 
.and negotiations are on hand for the sale of the remaining two 
<• Elivie - Societii Italiana Esercizio Elicotteri » made further 
lieadway with the operation of hclii opter -services in the Gulf 
of Naples, and brought a second Sikorsky S 6t N into service. 
Progress in the -airwo-k- sectoi proceeded as scheduled 
M SO.GE.ME. - Societa Gestione Mense », which provides airline 
catering services, manugement of staff canteens and of sales- 
points, reports further progress On behalf of Alitalia, the Com¬ 
pany Is' currently managing the restaurant in the Italian pavilion 
at EXPO '70, Osaka During the year - SO GE ME » acquired a 
40"c> equity holding in •• Valtur Servizi », involving an increase 
in the Company s capital from Lit 100 million to 200 million 
« Somali Airlines » is implementing its development programme 
with (he introduction of new services and strengthening of the 
fleet. Further progress was made with the training of Somali 
personnel As of 1st January. 1970 the Somali Government 
acquired the majority shareholding (Situ) and management of 
the Company passed into Somali hands. 

H Immobillare AZ completed construction in June 1969 of a 
first block of apartments for the accommodation of Alitalia staff 
the property is now completely let To cover its financial re¬ 
quirements the Company increased Its capital, as jilanned. 
from Lit 102 4 million to 350 million. 

fi Valtur », in which Alitalia has a 6 66% holding, took over the 
management of the newly-built holiday villages at Capo Rizzuto 
and Marina di Ostuni in June 1969. Reservations were extre¬ 


mely satisfactory, exceeding forecasts To meet the financial 
requirements of its development programmes, in early 1970 
• Valtur > increased its capital from Lit 1,500 million to 3,000 
million 

« Aerhotal » - Societa per lo Sviluppo di Attivita Alberghtere » 

(whose capital is held equally by Alitalia, SME and CIGA) is 
now at the advanced planning stage for the construction, on 
land acquired in Rome, of an approximately 1,000-bed hotel 
complex Investigations are continuing into the possibility of 
taking over the management of existing hotels 
Still in the field of hotel industry initiatives, negotiations are 
on hand for the acquisition of a holding, together with other 
European airlines, m the European Hotel Corporation (EHC) 
whose corporate obiect is the construction of a chain of eco¬ 
nomy-class hotels in Italy and other European countries 
In 1969 a 3°i> capital holding was acquired in « SocieM Italiana 
Sistemi Inforroativi - ITAL-SIEL >. whose capital was increased 
during the year from Lit 300 million to 1,000 million 
Also acquired in 1969 was a 40'’u holding in the equity of 
<• Airtour Italia • (originally formed with a capital of Lit 30 
million, and increased to 45 million in early 19/0), a company 
which engages in tlie whoiusaling of travel-agent facilities 
Finally. Alitalia continued successfully to carry out its assign 
ment for the organization and management of Zambia Airways. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 

The Revenue and Expenditure Account for 1969 shows the 
following results 

Traffic revenue Lit 11,313,186 595 

Miscellaneous revenue B.3S8.SB7 009 

-- Lit 219 671,773 604 

Operating and general expenditure 192 589,269,194 

Balance Lit 27 082,504,410 

Depreciation 

Buildings Lit 653.158 072 

Installations 575,854,706 

Plant and Sales Offices 2,911,221.894 

Furniture and Fixtures 399,043,080 

Vehicles 103.049,840 

Lit 4,642,327,592 

Fleet 18.728,910,259 Lit 23,371,237,851 

Net Profit Lit 3,711,266,559 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE 

GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 

The Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of Alitalia - 
1 inee Aerec Italiane - S p A . having heard the Report of the 
Board of Directors having considered the Report of the Board 
of Auditors, and having taken cognizance of the Balance Sheet 
as at 31st December. 1969 and the related Revenue and Expen¬ 
diture Account, resolved to approve the aforementioned Report 
of the Board of Directors and the Balance Sheet and Reve¬ 
nue and Expenditure Account for the financial yeai 1969, and 
to approve the appropriation of net profit in the following 
manner 

Net Profit Lit 3,711,266,559 

5"o to Statutory Reserve Fund • 185,563,328 

Lit 3.525.703,231 

Dividend of Lit 700 (equivalent to 7“.u) on 
each of the 2,500,000 Category ■ A » and 
of the 2,500,000 Category ■ B . shares 3,500 000,000 

Balance carried forward Lit. 25,703,231 

to be added to the balance brought forward from financial 
year 1968 

The dividend shall be payable at the Company Cashier's Office 
or across the counters of the following banks’ Banca Commer- 
cialc Italiana, Credito Italiano, Banco di Roma, Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro, Banca di Napoli, Banco di Santo Spiritu, Banco 
di Sicilia, Banca Nazionale deH'Aqricoltura. Istltuto Bancarlo 
San Paolo di Torino, Banco di Sardegna 

The Meeting also ap.nointed Dr Cesare Romiti and Dr Donato 
Saracino to the Board of Directors 

The Board of Directors, at a meeting convened immediately after 
the Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, resolved upon 
the appointment of Dr Romiti as Managing Director and upon 
his appointment, together with Dr. Saracino to the Executive 
Committee 



1970 CAN BE EXPECTED TO SHOW A DISTINCT ADVANCE AS COMPARED 

WITH THE PRECEDING YEAR . . 

L 

Pierre JOUVEN, President 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM ■ 

an established footing on a large number of 
foreign markets, especially in the United States 
The growth of competition during the past decade has led us to 
look beyond the domestic field and to adopt a policy having as its 
objective the acquisition for ourselves of an established position 
among the principal world producers 

The mam step taken with this in view was to first of all bring 
about a rapid increase in our production of aluminium In 1960 this 
was 224,000 tons, at the end of 1969 the consolidated production 
was 500,000 tons, and it will approach 700,000 tons in 1972 
It was important to decide where this increase should take place 
The decision at which we arrived has enabled us to establish 
ourselves firmly on a large number of markets abroad, particularly 
in the United States We are not, however, on that account paying 
any less attention to our investments in France, and a proof of 
this IS the announcement of the setting up at Dunkerque, in 
association with Kaiser, of a large alumina works 

PROCESSING OF ALUMINIUM AND COPPER 
securing our markets 

This growth involved the reorganisation and development of our 
activities in the fabricating field 

The integration into the Group of C4gedur and of Tr^fimitaux was 
of significance here The activities of these two companies have 
been logically distributed between the processing of aluminium 
and the processing of copper In this way Trefimdtaux GP 
occupies a prominent place in Europe in the field of copper 
fabricating. for us this represents a natural diversification of 
activities that augurs well for the future 

CHEMICALS 

large financial interests 

A great change took place in 1969 as regards chemicals, and the 
manner in which it came about has enabled us to retain substantial 
interests in these undertakings which we hope will lead to 
increasing profits from the capital invested 

ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN 

adapted to the size of the Group 
It has been necessary to make the new group thus constituted 
into a functioning unit, notably by a new pattern of administration 
adapted to its increased size Much has been accomplished with 
this in view, and the constant improvement in the Company is 
partly due to our efforts in this direction Profits have grown 
steadily over the last ten years , the stockholder who received 
3 65 francs per share in 1960 will receive 7 francs in 1970, plus 
fiscal credit of 3 50 francs 

OPPORTUNITIES 

our technical ability, the volume of our transactions 
with foreign countries 

Opportunities are good, for our activities, where aluminium plays 
a major part, and rest mainly on three factors the technical 
advances we have made, evidenced by the large volume of 
contracts of assistance made with many producers, guarantee 
moderate prime costs . our production centres are widely distribu¬ 
ted throughout the world . and, lastly, over 60% of our turnover 
IS represented by our foreign business 

DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 

We have maintained and developed our activities outside the field 
of aluminium, and this opens up prospects for diversification We 
are continuing our endeavours especially in mining, and here, 
aside from bauxite, we are giving special study to uranium, copper, 
and the ores used in our various manufactures 


PROSPECTS 

1970 may be expected to show a considerable 

advance over the preceding year 

Now that the first months of the year have elapsed, we can make 
an estimate sufficiently accurate of the profits earned during this 
period, they are distinctly better than the figures we expected, 
which were themselves higher than those for the corresponding 
period in 1969 If the economic situation does not undergo any 
very serious setback, 1970 may be expected to show a further 
considerable advance over the preceding year 


COURSE OF THE DIVIDEND 



Net dividend 
per share 

Fiscal credit 

Global yield 
per share 

1965 

4 72 

2 36 

708 

1966 

564 

2 92 

8 76 

1967 

600 

300 

900 

1968 

6 25 

3 13 

9 38 

1969 

700 

3 50 

10 50 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 

NET SALES 7.300,000.000 francs 

Proportion of sales represented by each sector of activity 
Aluminium 47% 

Processing of copper 36 9 "A 

Sundry (mainly Howmet activities other than Aluminum) 
16% 

Cash flow 76B million francs 
Net income 398 7 million francs 

After deduction of minority interests share find profit from 
variation of copper price 275 5 million francs 
Per share of common stock 18 7 francs 

MAIN ITEMS IN THE CONSOLIDATED 
BALANCE SHEET 

Permanent capital 6.800,000.000 francs 
Net frozen assets 5,400,000,000 francs 
Working capital 1,700,000,000 francs 


PRINCIPAL COMPANIES INCLUDED IN THE 
CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 

TRERM^TAUX GP and its subsidiaries 
CEGEDUR GP and its subsidiaries 
SCAL GP 

SEICHIME and its Spanish subsidiaries 
ALUMINIUM DE GRECE 

PECHINEY ENTERPRISES, HOWMET and EASTALCO 

PARTICIPATIONS (taken on an equivalent basis) 

INTALCO 

CREDIT CHIMIQUE 

INTSEL (American commercial company) 


PRINCIPAL COMPANIES NOT CONSOLIDATED 

RHdNE.POULENC and PECHINEY SAINT-GOBAIN 
FRIA 

CAMEA (Argentina) 

SIDAL (Belgium) 

You may obtain the annual report on simple request made 
to 

COMPAGNIE PECHINEY. 

Service Information, 

23 rue Balzac, 

75—PARIS 8a. France 


r GROUPE PECHINEY 



For libraries 
on microfilm 


per I'Industria Dolciaria ed Alimentare 
(Confectionery and Foodstuffs) 


A complete record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, 
from January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is available. It enables 
libraries to have a complete file in convenient 
compass, instead of the bound volumes, which 
take up a great deal of shelf space and are largely 
unobtainable 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and 
political history of the last 127 years 
The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one 
time costs £750.0.0 ($1,800), but particular 
periods are available as required and an exact 
quotation will be sent on request. Microfilms from 
1955 onwards cost, on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be sent, not to The 
Economist, but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St. John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Micrpfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48106 USA 



MILAN 

The Annual General Meeting of Motta 
S.p.A was held on July 2, with Dr Angelo 
Saraceno in the chair 

The Chairman made a full statement on 
the Company's situation. 

The Meeting adopted the balance sheet 
as at February 28, 1970, and the report of 
the Board of Directors, and confirmed Dr. 
Achilla Conti and Dr. Marcello Guido in their 
offices as substantive auditor and alternate 
auditor respectively. 

The Profit and Loss Account for the year 
broke even, after absorbing Lit 456m., its 
share of losses suffered by associated com¬ 
panies, and setting aside Lit. 1,545m for 
depreciation The sinking fund now totals 
Lit. 19,930m 

Sales proceeds reached a total of Lit. 
58,836,800 during the year, showing an 
average increase of 14 per cent. Group turn¬ 
over exceeded Lit. 82,000m. 

The network of shops and grills is cur¬ 
rently made up of 26 urban shops and 11 
grills 





CROWN HOUSE 

Glass Manufacturers 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 


'Profit up 37% to record level...increased dividend 
...return on capital employed 21.2%" 

As regards the future, Mr. P. Edge- 

leoOfW l« 17 n IQKQ Partington, F.C.A. (the Chairman) 

13 /u I3D» says in his statement accompanying 
Ordinary Share Capital 2,304 2,158 the accounts for the year ended 31st 

Net Assets 5,078 4,010 March, 1970.- 

Net Profit before tax 1,354 987 t. Orders received in the first 

Distributable Surplus 815 410 quarter of the current year continue 

Profits retained in group 351 46 “ show an encouraging trend. 

Ordinary Dividend 19 % 17 % ^ 

Dividend Cover 1.6 11 further. 

Return on capital employed 21.2% 18 9% 

3. An increased profit for the year 

__ to March 1971 is anticipated. 

A copy of tha Annual Raport and Accounts including the full taxt of the Chairman's 
Statement can be obtained from the company's offices at2 Lygon Place, London, S VSf 1 

(Telephone 0U730 9287) 


HUMPHRIES HOLDINGS 

STEPS TO EXTEND RANGE OF 
ACTIVITIES 

Th« Annual Oanarai MMttng was 
hald on August 4 m London, Mr Paul 
AdoPian. f € G I . f 1 E E . F I C ft.E 
(tha chairman) preaiding Tha follow¬ 
ing era axtracta from hie circulated 
atatemant * 

Tha Group profit before tax la 
{362.080 1>aing £3B6,9M lesa than 
the pravieua year. A total dnridend 
of 11% 18 recommended. 

■Humphnea 'Film Laboratories suf¬ 
fered from tha depression m the 
entertainment film industry while 
^iKnatic 'Laboratories succeeded in 
increasing its profits The Mole 
Richardson film lighting rental 
companies at home end overseas 
found 1969 a very difficult year The 
De Lane lee sound recording studios 
meinteined good results and the 
music recording studio greatly in 
creased its business There waa a 
very heavy demand from home and 
overseas for the processing equip¬ 
ment of Photomec Ltd and the year 
witnessed a big expansion of turn¬ 
over and profit. It has taken us 
longer than we planned to bring 
Opaec Ltd into the position where 
It produces a profit, but it is hoped 
that tha early taathing troubles have 
been overcome The Mole-Richardeon 
Stage Engineering Division increased 
Its turnovsr during ths past yesr 

Prospects We are doing every¬ 
thing to accelerate our various naw 
enterprises so as to extend the range 
of our services end, while I cannot 
'promise good reeults in the currant 
year. I am convinced that, when all 
our new capital investments ere fully 
earning tn e year or two, our results 
will be vary satisfactory^ 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE D'ELECIDICITE 

Q 3 fc/| MIB 

1909 haa be^n a fuinther year of xrowiti for C G R . the leading Group in the French cleotTical industry The total seltn amounted to b,3r>U million 
French Pranoe. well In line with the hlKh annual l>fV p«9r cent rate ut Increase malnlalntsl over the Ia«l fifteen v<nr^ 

The production of C G E covers & wide ranfsi of coodH and sorvuces heavy e>le<3t>iical I'quhimL'ot. power etatlona. cablee, oapUal iMUlpmcnt and con- 
Mimer electronloa, telephone aystcina, home ajHMfenoes, and n lartre and expnndmg contractinK sod collel^ructlon orKoniaatlon Th^.^ COE reflcaTch and 
developinenl ^taff numbeni Aome .*>.000 owl of a total numlM’r of omployc'cH ot hd.OiX) 

The Alathom Company has now Joined the C G E Group, <the combined turnovem wilt 1hl^ year hrlnx thi Group xalc-a to a projected Urutv of aome 
8,500 mlUlon French Francs 

PfUIFITH \NI> DIVIIIKNIls The nut profit reached 92 million French Franc** equivalent to 16 7 mlUiork dollar^, 5 5 iiulLlon poundt, an Increase 
of 11 per cent CTver 1068 

The dividend i»eT ahare Is lncr*‘aicd by 6,1 per cent to 12 20 !• rench Francs It ‘ihould be noted that the captlal of the rompanv h.m hten Inereaicd, 
and thaft the number of shares issued Is now 20 i>ur cent htfther lh4Ui iii 196H 
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U K Aep'reaentia'tlves 

C.G.E. 

INTERNATIONALE 
{U.K.) LTD,. 

C.G.E. Housa, 

Alma Road, 
WINDSOR, 

Barka. 

Tal. WIndaor 89161 
Talax 847229 


•Cspltax ftaiD. At paraat eomptuiy, resulting from the eonvsraloa ol dapuinMBta 
Into sutMidlarles increaurd net profit to 2JV milHon in 1966 











APPOINTMENTS 


Confederation of 
British Industry 



The aeonomlo Direetorata requiree 
B juntor MonooM to )oin » team 
eniated In th« itudy of eoono m ic 
pouelw oBeeUnc the LntcTcota of 
tnduotiT The maid quailfienMona 
requlrod are atronf academic 
Blnllty in eooncmiiei and an 
apiltude for wrlUnB elaarlr and 
wortanc hard, a partloular tn> 
tereat in rwtonaJ eoonoDiloe 
would be hel^uJ The vacancy 
wlU probably be filled by a 
recant iraduate with a Ptral or 
Bcoond ClBM Honour! decree 
Coaunenclnc aahijy acoordlnf to 
quahfleations. with good proepcoia 
of advancement 


ANALYST (ECONOMIST) 

NW LONDON 


Apply, wttt) m^oiilura vitae, to 
the AJilaUnt Boonomic Dlrecicr. 
CBt. ai TothtU Street, lAtnden. 
9Wl. BMeUnc envelope JB 


Brooke Bond Liebig 
Services L.innited 


RLOUNTS CX>T5RT 


BONNING COMMON 


READING, R04 ONZ 


Information Scientist 
Economic Intelligence 

A younc man or woman la needed 
to aoan the buaineaa environiBent 
in the Information seotton of a 
large, world-wide company He or 
she would be reeponalbte foe 
keeping In touch with the 
manacera and aclenUeU oonoerned 
with project evaluation aiMl 
strategic planning, moot of whom 
are aenlor people In the com¬ 
pany eoaruilng for current 
awaircneaa. and maintaining an 
updated review of economic. 
poUUcal. legal and ooBunerciai 
notori which afleot their work 

The peraon we are looking for 
IJ a social adence graduate, 
preferably In eoonomica or In 
human geography. with an 
Interact in budneea matters He 
or ahe may already be doing 
deck reaeareh In an agency 

Blounts Court la situated in 
ptoaaam rural aurroundlnga about 
ala bUIm north of ReacUng, and 
Includca a Staff ReMaurant for 
luncheon 

Please write to the AdfDlourtra> 
tlve Officer, at the above addreci, 
for an appLlcaUon form, quoting 
reference BIK 


New Zealand 

UNIVERSITY OP 

CANTERBURY 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Senior Lecturer in 
Journalism 

AppMoallona are invited lor the 
above-mentioned pomBon. Ap^- 
eanta should p^erahly be 
undvemty graduates with a 
minimum of ten yoara’ cipeilf nee 
In Journallam Prevloue ea^ionee 
in training U not aaaentlal but 
would bo uaelul Evidence of an 
aUHty to organuc and dlraet 
eUB would alML be an advantage. 
The appeintae wiu bo requLrod lo 
dlrtct the ono-yoar miiduaitc 
Course In JournaJlsm under the 
goDeraJ dlraeaoa of a Board of 
■ t udloa In exeopUoDsU elreum* 
■taneaa, an appointment may be 
mede sA the kvol of RaadCr 

Balnrtee lor BenSor Leoturere 
ai% iMBa.eoo X iNzaoo^gNze.aM 
(bar), aNU.M6 x gNzaoo- 
tNZf.MO p a and for Raadora 

•ifZ7.00fi>-|1fEff.M0 par annum, 
^ Partieuiara. inaludlna inftoivm* 
Qon on travel au reinoval 
afiowaneaa, atudy laava, hountng 
end superanciueMon may be 
oMmlM from ^ Aeapclation 
of temamaiwealm UolyeTMttan 
(Apptah ^ Oordon Square, 
London WC1H DPP 

eloH en SasUBbtr 


Required as member of e Menagement 
Service team at the Head Office of REMPLOY 
LfMITBD 

This nstionially known company ha* 86 
meiuffecturins units operating throughout' 
UK The annufli turnover is approximately 
£9 million derived from the manufacture and 
rrtarketing of a rwide range of products and 
services coveting 

Packaging Furniture Knitwear Leather/ 
Textiles 

Duties involve analysis of market factors, 
long 'land short term forecasting and project 
work in 'injunction with the Department's 


other epecisl'ist functions of OB. O&M 
and data processing 

This post IS a good opportunity for a 
graduate in Economics, aged 25-30 years, 
who haia had eome experience of working In 
a Management Service environment 

ApplicStions giving full details of qualifica¬ 
tions and experience should be addreased m 
wntmg to 

Personnel Director 
(PA321A}. 

ItempIC^ REMPLOY LHWHTEO. 

^ 415 Edgwere Rood. 

LondoaNW2. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 


AqRICULTURAI. AOJUSTMCNT 
UNIT 

(Oaptrtmant or Agricultural 
Coonomics) 

Applicctiont arc invited for cn 
appointment aa 

PRINCIPAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE • 

This la lha aanior <of two poata 
boing financad at tha Univaraiiy 
of Nowcaatlg upon Tyng by th# 
Homa-Grown Cgraals Authority 
Tha dutiaa of tha poat ara 
pr»mariily to conduct raaaaroh into 
varieua geomomio aapacta of 
tha production, iMillaation and 
markating of caraala 
Tha aucoaaafui apiHtcanf will 
ba raquirad to taka cnarga of vha 
day-to-day conduct of thia work 
Applicinta ahouW hava formal 
quallficaVKina in acenomiea and 
atatiaaica and prafarably piravioua 
axpananca in aconomic raaaavch, 
aapaeially commodity analyata 
Tha salary acala eommancaa at 
£3,3S4 and ima by annual incra- 
manta to CS.ns Tha ataiting 
aalary wiN dapand on axpamanoa 
and qualificatiora Tha post will 
ba for a period of fivb yaara in 
tha first Inttsmca and normal 
univarpity condittona will appiyr 
including mambarthip of FbSO 
fufithor paaticutara may ba 
obiainad from tha Raglatmir. Tha 
Umvora^ty, flawoaafla upoir Tynsa 
NCI TAU With whom ipp htfm ona, 
togathar with aha namaa and 
addraaaaa of thraa rofaraga, 
should ba lodged net latar than 
Saptombar 7, 1970 


Economist 

A large British corporation operating on an inter¬ 
national scale requires an Economist to join a small 
specialist staff at headquarters in London. The 
department is concerned with economic advice and 
intelligence, commercial surveys, forward planning 
and development, etc . for the Group both at home 
and overseas. The work is exceptionally wide in 
scope and involves contacts within the organisation 
and outside. 

Candidates, aged 25130, must have a degree in 
Economics and possess an analytical mind. A few 
years experience in similar work in a large 
organisation would be an advantage. 

Starting salary around £3.000 with large company 
benefits. Thera would be opportunities for promo¬ 
tion elsewhere in the Group at a later stage 

Please apply in the strictest confidence, quoting 
reference number 1181 to Clive & Stokes, 14 Bolton 
Street, London, Wl Y 8JL. 

Clive&Stokes 

Appmntmaits A Fenoanel Consultaitts 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LONQON SOnOUCM OP BARNIT 

HENDON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

of propos«d Po yttchriic] 

R«qutr« in S«pt«mb«r or as soon ?s possible 

LECTURER I ECONOMICS 

tor H N U and Fiha Prefess'onsl Courses m 
DEPARTMENT OF MOTEL AND CATERING 

administration and technologv 

Salary L1.S15»C2,26S. subject to review in January 1971 
Details from CoMcoe Registrar, The fiereughs, London, NW4 
Telephone 01 202 OOSJ 
J Oawbins, Chief Education Officer 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

STATISTICIAN 


UNIVERSITY OP WALES 

University College 
of Swansea 


Faculty of Economic and 
Social Studies 


AppUciitione are Invited for the 
poet i>f Lecturer In SOCIAL 
STATISTICS, ' tenable from 
October l, 1970 AppUcanta should 
havr a Ro>>d Honours deicree In 
one ol I hr SoclaJ Scienrea or 
Mathematirs, a 1th quallheatlona 
In Staustlca 


The aalarv adli be on the scale 
C1.3S5>£1 lOS per annum, toaether 
aith PSSU benehts CommencinR 
aalurv is anllkelv to be made 
above C2 J30 per annum 


Further pariiculnrs quottnii 
reference number C'l may be 
obvdlnec* Irom the Repiatrar. 
University C'olkRc ol Swanaea. 
SinaJcton Park Saansra Glam . 
•SA.1 8PP. b» apphrauma 

aho'Jlc* hr rrirre.l bv Frlfl.av, 
Auauat 21 1970 


Memorial University 
of Newfoundland 

Position lu FISHERIES c»R 
REl/AIED MARINE hTUOIES in 
the fre »p'‘4ipli> D*par'jniMt 
Itutien Trt uach (oursrs m 

hv^lemaili ani ripsinal 'i>hpr*rs, 
the FFUirrapiiy uf the stas ^iiper- 
v'se araJiiaie uark. an>i (•induct 
seminars Opporttimius for 

research Apylicanis sJi luld hnve 
%>mc prjwtlfu exprr'etirr In some 
fielc* )f nshtrifs jr iih^r murmt* 
I’-irnftc* tt i’‘k as well ,is suit- 
abb ai i>‘i inie iratning Hank 
.in' Kiltrv L >mmt‘nsiir.itr with 

liJallfK .(11 ms 

<']'iauip date for applications 
ncfohcr it. I97rt 

Applv r 1 The Hejil. nepart- 

roem if Ot igraphv, Memorial 
f'niversilv >l Ne l fiumdlTnil «• 
J'jhn's Newfoundland, Canada 


The University of 
Sussex 


Centre for Contemfrorury 
European Studies 


Appl'.cuu ms are tnvUed for one 

•>r tun p ists as 

nESEARCH 

FELLOW 
an<! one as 
RESEARCH 
ASBIPFANr 

from ihos*> qualified to w irk on 
rciinomn a^rcia of east-west 
relations in Europe For one post 
n special interest In the 

f ielrulruni snd chemical industries 
s desirable 


The Research KeJl.iws will hr 
aupointrd on tin stale 11,355- 
y.l05 per annum plus F9&U and 
tnr ReAMrrh Asslslant on the 
scale £KOO-£I,10U per innuiil 
■ ’iiidrr rrviiui Appiiiiimoiits will 
bt tur I'lir tear in tin* first 
InstdiK'r, ni>rinaU' reneA.iblr t<) 
u maximum %'if three 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation fi'rms ran be obtained 
from the Secretar*. OfUre of 
Arts and bori.si Studies 
lEstabl'shmeni), Arts Ruildlng 
Palmer. Brighton. BNi RQN. 
tu uhc.m completed apohcation 
furms should be returned by lith 
September 


Department of Planning 
and Urban Design 


ARCKIISCTURAL 
ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITBCTURK 


Appllrailona are Invited for the poat 
of PULL-TIME LECTURER TUTOR 
IN TOWN PLANNING commencing 
salary £2,186 Although apphrantb 
from all flelda of planrcUig will be 
considered, preference will be given 
to those with special knowlexige of 
economics 6r urban design Send 
curriculum vltse with namea of two 
referees in The Serreturv, Department 
of Planning and lirban Pesigri 
20 nioomaburv Squun I.nnrt in WCl 
within 10 days ol this advertio meiil 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of Economics 

A RESEARCH ASSISTANT Is re- 
qulred for a studv of industrial 
water utlltaation in the East 
Midlands The appointment la 
imtlally for one year onlv, and 
wll commence on October 1. 1970 
or as soon as pnsiiable thereafter 
-Salary il,000-£i,SRn p ^ depen¬ 
dent upon age, q<i ilificitiorui iind 
evpenenre Firlher details .mil 
ipDliratiori firms fDni Hie Regis- 
ir.i' The I’lij.irsl Lil(esi<r 
f’l *Mng dste AUKUSI Us’ 


University of Stirling 

instifutp of Finance 
and Investment 

RKPEARCH PELI nw iCl.1S5- 
Ci.BSS plus FSSU) and 
f3RAI>UATE ASSISTANT 'Cl.OOO- 
£l M) 0 ) nre reqiured for work 
(in the coiistr-icion nf ah eCimj- 
riieinr moc'el of financial flows in 
the I’K C'linpanv serior 

Minimum qualiflcamns are a 
p ;•! binu'irs (’egree m icotomiea 
and. f>r the pist of Rest.irch 
F'11 < I Slime research experience 
including ,ihe isc of rci>n..metric 
mith'il'- k 

Appslnimenia will he f <r two 
years in ihr flrat Instance 

Cl Ming date fnr applications 

fglvlng fwa referees! la August 
31, 1970 


M'Tlte for further parlinil.iTS 
to The Deputy Secretary lEcon) 
University of SilrLng, Stirling 


University of Bristol 

Two Research Assistants 
in Economics 

The U'*psrttnenl of Ecnnimlca 
In’ltes applications for two Re- 
aesreh Asaistanishipa no.( vacont 
M assist in rese.irch protects oh 
the liilvou) murkrt .ind on U K 
experts respectively CMndlrtates 
ah niM hr graduates m economica 
with basil MaUSflcs Salary within 
the scales £l,(K0 x 185 £1,230 or 

£1 155 M £125—11 605 according to 
quuhncaiions Further pariieulara 
mnv be obl.i'nrd from the 
Registrar UniversiU Senate 
House Bristol BS8 ITK, quoting 
reference EB, tu whjni appltca- 
llons should be sent bv September 


A.P. Grade 2/4 (£1,362-£2,115) 


Graduate with degree in mathematics or 
statistics required, eventually to advise and 
assist in the collection, organisation and 
analysis of data for management of Council's 
services, but initially to assist specifically in 
survey and analysis in connection with the 
preparation of the Borough Development Plan 


APPLICATION FORMS AND FURTHER 
PARTICULARS FROM TOWN CLERK. TOWN 
HALL, ROMFORD. RM1 1RO 
Returnable by August 28, 1970 

Outstanding 
opportunities 
with IBM 
in the City 

IBM offers a rewarding marketing career in 
today's fastest growing industry - inforniatirjn 
handling din.1 control 

■ Responsibility 

To market IBM Data Processing Systems to 
senior management in the City 

■ Requirements 

Experience in Finance, Banking or Insurance 
plus a degree or equivalent qualification 

■ Preferred Age: 25 to 35 

The income will be high - probably not less 
than your present salary - during training 
And It will increase with your success The 
training lasts 18 months and it is a complete 
and thorough preparation for a pr>.)fitdblc 
career with IBM. There are many fringe ber.afits 
including a non contributory pension scheme, 
and free life assurance 

Write with details of your age and experience 
to Mr C D Yates. IBM United 
Kingdom Limited, 389 Chiswick 
High Road, London W 4 
quoting reference E/90485 





BUSINESS & PERSONAL 



Th« int«rrvfrtionaMy Forsator Sawmaatar ^ 

dramatically cuts your capital, adminisrmtivo and I 
maintarvanca coata It watm toga of any length | 
up TO 72in ki diamatar ami la powarad by diaaai. I 

B atroi or alaetrc motora 

o log carriar la raquirad. I>t la aifnpla «o opanata I 
and aaaily tranaportad It la idoat for nvobiha* and I 
atotic Mork I 

Foroat fc Sawmill Eqummant (Snglnoara) Llmltad, 
190 Waat Hitt London. SW1S | 

Cablaa PAGAZMondon SW15 


BANKINO APPOlIfTMBirrS Wide 
ehoice, all l«v«la—we are the Bp^alUtu 
Tel 01-i40 2177 (detaila pouted) 

Abe conSdenltnl 


ffUROTEC (Inveaiiealure S^traordlnary) 
World-Wide aacrel aervlce 01-437 4818, 
or «rltc B C M Burotec London. 

WCl. Bnaiand 


ANSAMATIC8 new telephone anawerlna 
mooiaiie dan be rented for onlv 12 
montha at low ntce 
lei 01-624 &03R 

For appointments 
see pages 83. 84, 85 


FOR SALE 



WELL MAINTAINED I.C.L. 1904 FOR SALE 

32K CBNTRAl PROCESSOR WITH 4 PCCs PROGRAMME 
TIMER AND PT LOGGING PUNCH 
AVAILABLE END OF 1970 
APPLY BOX NO 2373 


FELLOWSHIPS & COURSES 


MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 

IBM BUSINESS 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications for this one-year Fellowship are invited from 
business executives in their thirties 

The Fellow is part of the academic staff of the School 
with opportunities for teaching and research 

IBM UK Ltd will meet salary and superannuation up to 
a limit of £4,500 and the School will provide office 
accommodation and other facilities Preference will be given 
this year to candidates with interests in marketing, statistics 
or operational research Staning date by arrangement 

Application forme and further particulars from the . 

Administrative Director (ref TE/15/B) 

MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL, 

Hilton House, 

Hilton Street, 

Manchester Ml 2FE. 


mss 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

&nd other •aternal defrees ot the 
UnfvcfBlty of London Sg^ally prepared 
ooureea for the Pederetion of BtoeK 
Bxehanaea, for Accountancy. Comparfy 
Secretaryahlp. Law, Coaltna, Banklna, 
Inauranee Marketing. OCB Alao many 
thoroughly uaetuJ (non-ciam) couraea In 
Buaincaa SubjeetB. 


Buaincaa SubjeetB. 

Write lattay for detalla or advice, 
atatinc iubjeetj in which tnttniBted to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept Om. Bt Albans, 
or eaU at 90 Queen Victoria Street, 
Uadon. 8C4 Tel Oi-248 6874 
(Fbunded 1810> 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


Muftlllntual American, age 26, with 
M.A In lirternauonal relmtaona seeka 
appropriate portion tn England Two 
yeiaira experlenee with y B Oepartmant 
of Commerce (aa tnternatlonaJ trade 
anaiyat) and one year aa litterqiaAonal 
ftnanoe editor ot weekly newapaper tn 
New York Box No 2312 


1 \\r 

(oiioiiiisr 


Brief 

Books 







The series ol 28-pege illustrated booklets looks al some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight ol The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics There is also a short bibliography 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours 
The booklets covet the following topics —Vietnam, Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations, China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation communism, and the Middle East A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated Further titles are listed in the 
coupon 

Rates (including postage) The Brief Book box inland and surface 
mail45/-.airmail75/- (US $9) Single titles4/- each, airmail6/- (75c) 


Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) G 
Also send me the following Briefs 

16 Student revolt _ 22 Election 1970 _ 

17 The Common Merket _ (duly) 

18 Prisons _ 23 Defence (Oct) _ 

19 Education - 24 Greece (Dec) _ 

20 Ideologies (Dec) _ and the next 

21 The management gap - 6 booklets - 



I enclose a cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 


The Economist. The Publications Department, 26 St. Jamas'i 
Street. London SW1 Tmlephone 01 -930 5156 7e/ex 24344 


























The bank which has been turning Japan's industrial dreams into 





realities through iong-term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 1*1. 6-choin», Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cabla Addreaa. KOGIN TOKYO. Telox. TK 2860 
London Oflica ■ Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lsite, London, E.C.3. England 
Frankfurt Office Escharshaimar Landstrassa 9. Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New Vork Office' 30 Broad Street. New York, N Y 10004, U.S.A 


In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Tdkushoku Bank 



I he Hokk.iid«> Tclku^ht)ku Ikuik \mII lelebistle the 70th animeivir\ of its 
Lst.iblishnu nt in 1970 XhiouKhoul these long\CAit.. the Hokkaido I'akushoku 
Hank has Imilt up a reputation ol inugittv and s«r\n’i' and developed an 
international nclwoik nl etluunt l).inking liiisintss 


THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE 7 NISHI 3 CHOME ODURI, SAPPORO, JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEFMtTMEfIT 0. 7ori 1 chome. NihonbAshi, Chuo ku, Tokyo Japan 

New Yerk lepreteelwINe Office t 

80 Wall StTMt. N*w >orK» N.Y. 10005. Tel. 212-248 2880 Telex 222230 


Meiv 

HKHYIELD 


t /(8 




7 

on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 

(Higher rates (or fixed deposits on request) ^8 ^ |^ . 

Chartered and Licensed by Lew under 

Bahamas Government f 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

Bntfsh American 

No report to any Eovarnmant. Bank Bldg 

Private Mail Bag 70 

U.S. dollar aeeeunts earn intaraat - 

and art paid in deHart 

W Conaervative, axperienced, _ 

1 sound manafamant 

Immadiata rapaymtnt 

- 

Amount enclosed 

“.♦♦r — 

eunta. City 


Nassau. Bahamas 
Branch Office 
Grand Cayman, B W I 


ri Send detailed 
Information 


of daposita 
on domand. 

Confldonlial 


Name 
Address 


COMPLETE 

BANK 

SERVICES 

TA2WELLW 

PEARSON, 

PRES 


Country 


Bhti8h^crican Bank 











■ ■’•'/i-i /■! ^' 4 ,. 


‘'W;S 


fpi . 


- I- 


I 




NEW YORK’S 

i n HOTEL 
■^JRWLE 

, ^r/-()//i//u)(/aAf‘Mi 
SotA tf^nniien/ 

HHf/ iif itt/e/iA/fZ 
ocru^atic^. 

t>ei/<nfyfi»/i. 




MADtSON AVENlJb AT 76th ST 
NLW YORK. N Y 10021 
CABIE THFCARLYll. 
NFWYORK 
TELEX • 620692 


Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VCIO Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.ni. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30p.m. 

BMJ AFRKAm 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street. W 1. Tel 01 493.8973, 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
OF LABOUR 
CO-OPERATION 

JOINT PRODUCTION 

LICENCE-SHARING 


' MARK!* riNCi IN HUNGARY is .1 maikct research leview 
launched tins \cai It is joiiUl> published h\ the Hungarian 
Chambci o( C'ommcrce .ind llic Insuiuie lot bconomit and 
Maikei Research 


These aie the passwtirds tt' mixlern business “MARKI-TINO 
IN HUNGARY*' an Fnglish language quarterly provides the 
ncci ssarv inroimatiun on the development ol the various 
industrial branches, thus enabling the foreign tirmh to pick 
then choice ' 

Subscriptions: 

KULTURA 

Budaf>est 62, P.O.B. 149 
Hungary 

j :|||g^ubscnption fee; £8.10.0yegr 4 postage 
■ if, jjt* (Sample copies: on request) 
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LONGTERM 
CREDIT 
JAPAN.. 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Hsad Offics: Otsmaclil, Tokyo, Japan 
Cabla Addraaa; "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO” 

Naw York Roproaontotlvo Offleo: 

20 Exehongo Ploco, Now York, N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 
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Acroport dr Pans 9% 



1985 

98% 9% 

99-100 


9 00 

99'*ii 

96 

Exchequer 6%% 

1971 

99%* 

99%4 

3 IS 3 

6 16 0 

City of Quebec 

9% 



1982 

100% 1% 

lOG 1 


8 91 

9l“.i 

85^ 

Britlah Electric 3% 

1968-73 

91'%* 

91 

'%• 

4 6 II 

6 9 8 / 

CNA9% 




1975 

100-1 

100% IV 


8 86 

98'« 

96*. 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

98% 

97% 

3 0 4 

5 0 0 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 


1985 

98% 9% 

99-100 


9 00 

B$*s 

77 

SavtnfS Bonds 3% 

I965-7S 

85%* 

84%“ 

5 2 11 

6 12 7 f 

Courtaulds 9% 




1982 

9S%-9% 

9S-9 


9 09 

7l'j 

65'a 

British Electric 3'i% 

1976-79 

70% 

70% 

6 4 8 

8 5 0 1 

\ Hill Samuel Cum Warrants 7%. 


1982 

95 6 

95-6 


7 29 

99 

9Pi 

Treasury •%% 

1980-82 

96%« 

95% 

5 5 10 

9 5 10 1 

1 Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 


1982 

80% .2 

B0%-2 


8 S3 

82^e 

74 

Funding 6%% 

1985-87 

80% 

78% 

5 13 0 

9 4 9 1 

Ireland 9% 




1985 

98% 9% 

98**-9% 


9 06 

sri 

44% 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

49% 

48 

1% 

6 12 6 

8 16 3 1 

ISF 9% 




(985 

99*.-IOO*i 

99**-IOO** 

8 93 

74*u 

66*s 

Funding 6% 

1993 

72% 

68%* 

5 1 9 

9 4 11 

Marriott 9%% 




1975 

100 1 

tOO-l 


9 1$ 

48’e 

40U 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

44% 

43% 

6 2 5 

8 11 Ml 

1 Occidental 9%% 



1982 

85% 7 

97%-9 


9 34 

82*« 

70\ 

Treasury 6%% 

1995-98 

7B%« 

76>4 

5 8 4 

9 5 10 1 

1 Queensland 9^^ 




I9B2 

99 100 

99-100 


9 00 

66*« 

58 

Treasury 5%% 

2008-12 

62% 

60**» 

5 7 6 

9 2 8 1 

1 Trust Houses C. 

urn Warrants 7**% 


1985 

88*1 9 

89*>-9l 


8 51 

42*9 

35't 

War Loan 3%% 

after 1952 39% 

38% 

5 1 4 

9 5 lor 

1 Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7%% 


I9B5 

8I%.3 

B2't-4 


9 22 

130 

1 

2S'« 

Consoti 2%% 
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27% 

5 1 6 

9 5 4r 

1 United Merchants 9% 
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92 3 
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Banks it ether financial 








91 

68 

Heeibh 

071 

1 3 

1 5 

2bS't 

215 

Aigemene Bk 

FI 236 8 

3 2 

7 2 

18/4% 

14/10% 

Allied Breweries 15/10% 

6d 

5 2 

108 7 

84% 

Hoogoven 

FI 91% 

1 4 

2 2 

S9 

41 7 

Amiterdam-Rot 

FI 53 2 

I a 

3 0 

18/- 

IS/1% 

Bass, Charrington I6/I0'i 

7’*d 

4 8 

IBO 7 

148 

Mannesminn 

D 156% 

6 4 

7 0 

e^,3 

40/- 

Aust A N Z Bk 

54/6 

> 6d 

3 7 

248 

201 

BeiiNV 

R247 


2 8 

142% 

115 

Rhelnstahl 

0 118 

1 3 

5 1 

3000 

2595 

B de Sor Gen 

Fr B 2905 

30 

4 4 


12/3 

Couraee. BAS IS/6 

3d 

4 7 

109% 

79 

Thyiscn Huetce 

0 82 

1 1 6 

7 3 

64’a 

48'« 

B of America 

$55% 

2 

3 3 

27J 

19/10% 

Olattllen 

24/9* 

1/- 

4 9 

231 

190 1 

Ufine Kuhiman 

Fr 224 9 

1 

3 9 

! 96/3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

61/3 

■ */3 

3 5 

51 

38% 

Distill Seagrams $4^* 

1% 

2 3 

7,9 

5/4% 

Unten Steel S A 

7/-' 

. 9d 

5 7 

1 191,'3 

124,- 

B of Montreal 

147/9 

>19 

4 3 

440 

3S3 

Dortmund Union D390 

• S 


39 

29** 

U S Steel 

$29% 

1 

8 1 

I lOS 

98's 

B Nac de Mexico 

P99 



29/9 

22'9 

Guinness 

29/6 

1 3d 

4 0 

I3r% 

101% 

Usiner 

Fr 113 I 

3 1 

4 0 

1 92,3 

S3,3 

R of N S Wales 

61/3 

1/9 

3 0 

iii 

170 8 

Htinaken 

FI 213 

. 2 2 

1 7 







79f- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

68/- 

1 1/- 

5 6 

15,4'. 

11/10% 

IDV 

12/4 

I0%d 

4 8 







2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2i90 

, 5 

5 4 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries Y 167 


4 5 







29d 9 

221 

B de Paris P B 

Fr246% 

• 2/6 

3 9 

IB 

14% 

Nat Dlsciilers 

$15 

% 

6 0 I 







B2/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

70/6* 


4 3 

59/3 

46 - 

Scottish A Newc 55/3* 

< 3d 

* * 




$43% 


s s 

68'- 

43,- 

Barclays DCO 

55- 

1 6d 

4 S 

19/6 

14- 

Sch African Br 

17/1% 

7%d 

3 8 ' 







57'3 


BOLSA 

39/6 

SI- 

5 0 

34/9 

29/- 

Truman, Hanbry 32/9 

3d 

4 6 1 

2135 

1470 


Fr'S 1605 

45 

3 1 

240, 

152- 

Can Imp Com 

194 6 

1/9 

2 8 

20/3 

14,*9 

Wstney. Mann 


3d 

5 1 





2 7 

3 3 

1S/7S 

10- 

Charterhouse Gip 

10^ 

4%d 

7 2 

10/7% 

87% 

Whitbread 'A* 

9/9 

I'id 

5 6 




I2'l% 

l%d 

6 6 

S4*« 

345 

37'i 

179 

Chase Manhattan 
Commerzbank 

$45% 

D 225% 

1 M'. 

4 0 

3 9 



Building B building matcriala 



57% 

77'- 

iW 

Comiat 

•37*. 

51 - 

•* 

3 4 

187 

155 3 

Credit Comcial 

Fr 166 


2 5 

45,/3 

35/9 

Assoc Portland 41/6 

1,9 

4 I 






4 7 

536 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 476 

10 

4 I 

26/9 

22/4% 

BPB Industries 

24/7% 

{ 4*kJ 

4 9 







3S60 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr 5 2990 

• 5 

2 7 

271 

229 9 

Cimenti Lafarge Fr 240 

2 7 

4 0 






2 4 

245 

233 

Creditanstalt 

;;2ts 


4 1 

1906 

1570 

Cimencerlei Brlq Fr B 1645 

5 

6 6 






3 5 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

D 299 

, 14 

3 0 

26,6 

15,9 

R Coitain 

24/4% 

1 I'td 

4 1 




21'3 

4*id 

3 4 

317 

186 

Oresdner Bank 

D 239% 

14% 

4 2 

27;6 

IB/6 

bng China Clays 12/10% 

lO'id 

2 0 




$25% 


5 9 

74*1 

56 

First Nat City 

$64% 

% 

3 4 

41,6 

24/6 

Int Paint Co 

24/6 


M 4 

151 



Y 102 


5 9 

52- 

33,6 

Hambros 

45.9 

6d 

3 0 

30 100 

22,800 

Icaleementi 

L 25.350 

1 250 

1 9 



1 iue'i a r A* 

52 



27,'6 

15 9 

Hill. Samuel 

18/10% 

3d 

4 0 

30'- 

19/6 

J Laing 'A' 

26/9 

1/- 

2 3 

381% 

230*1 


$230** 

19% 

2 1 

13 9b 

2 1 

lOS Ltd 

$2 15 

0 10 


n- 

7/4% 

London Brick 

»/- 

3**d 

6 9 


36/ 


41 


5 S 

39 3 

5*4 

lOS Mgnt 

SS 4 

0 6 


14,6 

7/6 

Marley 


6d 

(") 

60 

31% 

Ini Tel A Tel 

$36*t 

1% 

2 9 

£9'« 

a 

Hongk g A Sh 

£8% 

% 

3 9 

14,10% 

6/4% 

Redland 

10/4% 

4%d 

4 e 




Fr 91 

8 1 



50,- 

Keyser Ullmann 

60,- 

1,6 

4 2 

26,>10% 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 24/4% 

4%d 

2 5 

827 

529 


Y 549 

29 

1 8 

41.- 

24/6 

Kleinwort Ben 

34,- 

.3d 

3 5 

39'6 

25»- 

Tarmac Derby 

30/9 

6d 

S 6 ^ 

205'- 

152/6 


187/6 

2/6 

1 3 

6090 

5470 

KredleCbank 

Fr B 5770 

50 

1 9 

39,6 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow J6/9 


3 0 





1/4% 

3 4 

337 

220 

Kundenkredli 

D227 

9 

4 4 

69 

4/1% 

Venesta 

5/3 

i%d 

6 9 




$22% 


4 5 

laoD 

1492 

Lambert L Ind 

Fr B 1635 


4 6 

74'6 

51/6 

G Wimpay 

M/ 

, 3d 

1 3 

19,- 

13/ 


15,4% 

2'*d 

5 S 

6S;9 

6B\ 

51,3 

52 

Lloyds 

Manuf's Hanover T 

64/- 
ic $65% 

* 6d 
. % 

3 9 



Catoring, hotols, ate. 



48.6 

259% 

30/6 

178 

Reyrelle Parsons 

38- 
D 194 8 

1/ 

• 2 3 

7 9 

4 1 

91.400 

67.800 

Mediobanca 

L 84,980 

^830 

1 3 

27,3 

16/9 

ATV ‘A’ 

14, • 

1,9 

5 9 

4000 

2000 


Y 2370 

190 

0 6 

31,3 

22<3 

Mercantile Cred 

26'3 

1/- 

4 5 

4 { 

2.’l0 

6utlln% 

3/4'. 

, J4 

9 6 

55% 

20 


$20 


2 S 

37/9 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

1719 


i 5 

75 

25% 

CBS 

125% 

2 

5 4 

162% 

134% 


Fr 147 9 

10 6 

1 7 

70,9 

47,6 

Midland 

61/3 

• 2,6 

4 9 

49, 

31/- 

Granada A' 

37/-* 

3/3 

5 4 




53 

2/6 

2 0 

I9'7’i 

Bif 

Minster Asset 

M'10% 

' l*id 

5 9 

33,3 

24/4% 

Grand Motrop 

23/. 

1/7% 

2 6 

48 

33% 


133** 


4 2 

36,- 

22,- 

Mt ntagu Trust 

26'6 

1/6 

2 5 

91,9 

63/6 

Lyons 'A' 

75/6 

2/9 

3 2 


53% 


$64 

2% 

2 8 

7CH. 

50% 

Morgan J P 

$65% 

% 


20,‘3 

13/9 

Mecca 

16/1% 

d%d 

6 2 







65,'- 

48/6 

Nat A Grindlays 

54,3- 

9d 

S 4 

36,'3 

21/9 

Trust Houses-Fortes 24/10% 

lO'td 

3 6 







2 90 

2 08 

Nat Austra 

$A2 76% 


4 0 









Engineering 




l^iO's 

13,- 

Nat Com Grp 

16,'9 

l%d 

4 7 



Chamtcals 




37.6 

23 

Acrow A 

27 - 

2,9 

3 4 

79/6 

51,3 

Nac West 

64/6» 


4 6 

1229 

980 

ANIC 

L 1034 

> 4 

4 9 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 172 

9 

2 9 

160 

132% 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I40 


6 4 

14/3 

6/10% 

Albright A W 

7/- 

3%d 

5 0 

I4'I0% 

10- 

BS A 

13; 

6d 

(»*) 

247/6 

I75'6 

Royal Canada 

lf4;9 

2.3 

3 0 

JO** 

22% 

Aiaer Cyinamid $29% 

*4 

4 2 

46,*9 

36/6 

Babck & Wihox 

44/6 

6d 

4 5 

116/- 

60,- 

Schroderi 

91/3 

-1/3 

1 9 

215 

157% 


1 1 3 

1 3 

54 6 

29/- 

John Browtt 

36'9 

1/3 

6 J 

61/3 

31/- 

Slater Walker Sec 

34'l% 

1/10% 

4 5 

178% 

140% 


D 156 3 

< 3 3 

b 1 

16,1% 

10 10% 

Cohen 600 

14'4% 

4%d 

S 8 

13.400 

12,525 

Soclete General 

Fr B 13,225 

100 

4 5 

12325 

8550 

CIBA (Basle) 

FrS 10.100 

SO 

2 2 

I4>I0% 

8 - 

Javy Aihiiiore 

10'7*1 

3d 

I 9 

47'6 

3l;6 

Standard A Chan 

40,6 

1,'- 

5 6 

73% 

59% 

Dow 

$66*4 

■ a 

3 9 


Ii 6 

Delta MgciI 

13/3 


6 4 

el5 

290 

Suez 

Fr302 1 

3 4 

3 6 

124 

92% 


$116 

4% 

4 5 

189 6 

138 

Demag 

L2l6/'s 

I0%d 

4 8 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

FrS2985 

4 40 

2 7 

59/6 

33/6 

Fisoni 

40/3 

3/3 

S 2 

16 7% 

9'6 

B Fllioct 

I0'9 

6d 

2 4 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3840 

, 40 

2 8 

16% 

7% 

GenertI Aniline $8*4 

% 

4 6 

te'6 

14 3 

Firth Cleveland 

M 6 

3d 


64,6 

4I'6 

Union Discount 

56 6 

1 6d 

5 3 

260% 

161 

Hoechst 

D 185 

5 

1 i 

60'6% 

46 4% 

Guest KAN 

56<9 

1 6 

4 2 

JO,'- 

19/9 

Utd Dom Tst 

25/6 

1/9 

4 3 

178 000 

126.750 

Hc^mn Genual Fr S 155000 

4750 

0 5 

210 

140 

GucehoPngt H 

0172 

8 

4 1 







58/- 

42/1% 

ICI 

43/10% 

V- 

6 3 

12,3 

7'4% 

Head Wrighisoo 

8/3 

i’*d 

6 1 



Inaufonce 




36/- 

27/- 

Laportc Inds 

30/- 

6d 

4 S 

27,9 

I2'6 

Alfred Herbert 

13/10% 

4%d 

2 9 

570 

433 

Allianz Versich 

D4ri: 

- 38 

1 9 

36% 

28*4 

Monsanto 

$34% 

1 % 


M/10% 

11,7% 

1 M 1 

12/6 

f *«d 

4 4 

96,050 

63.590 

Ass Generali 

L 68400 

70C 

0 8 

1129 

962 

Montecacinl.Edii L 988 

3% 

5 5 

6/6 

1 7% 

Inter Combstn 

2/1% 

* J'*d 

("J 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

57/- 

6d 

5 3 

315 

227% 


Kr 310 

5 


47 6 

35/- 

Inter Comp Air 

49/9 

3d 

3 1 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

53/9 

l3d 

4 1 

33 

27 


$28** 

% 


442 

295 

Kullager B 

Kr 342 

13 

3 2 

54,3 

34/6 

Equit A Law Life 

«/- 

6d 

3 0 

263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fi 250 3 

2 7 

3 5 

239 9 

165 

MAN 

D 204% 

8*t 


24/3 

15;- 

Gen Accident 

19/3 

7.3d 

5 2 

2900 

2550 

Selvay A' 

Fr B 2900 

1 10 

5 0 

32'6 

16/6 

Mather A Platt 

17/7% 



33/9 

23,9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

32/6 

3d 

4 6 

159 

131 


Fr 137 1 

2 e 

4 7 

64>3 


Metal Box 


6d 


5*,- 

34/- 

Legal A General 

44/- 

2/6 

4 0 

470 

290 


13 

2 e 


65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 




112 2 

67 8 


FI 83 2 

0 1 

2 4 







23/3 

16/3 

Morgan Crucible 

i2'9 


4 2 

52'. , 

. 35/9 

Pearl 

43'- 

1/- 

4 3 



Coal A steal 




206 

172 I 

Pechincy 

fr 197 6 

3 2 

4 0 

38/3 

14,3 

Phoenix 

33/- 

> 3d 

4 5 

4460 

3880 

Arbed 

Fr B 4300 

40 

0 7 

60/- 

43/9 

Renold 

51/ 

2/3 

4 8 

33/6 

21/6 

Prudential 

29/3 

6d 

3 S 

30% 

21% 

Bethlehem 

$21% 

% 

8 5 

!? 

5/6 





46/9 

38/3 

Royal 

47/6 

1 - 

4 7 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pey lA 14 95 

1 0 05 


42' 


Simon Lnging 


1 3d 


60/3 

47,3 

Sun Alliance 

59/6 

■ 1'- 

5 0 

180 

147 

Oensin Ingwy 

Fr 148 2 

1 8 

4 6 


7/6 


7/6 


2 6 

143 

105 


Y 116 

3 

5 6 

695 

590 


L602 

1% 

7 5 

12/ 

8/6 

Stone.Plati 




292 

203 

Tokio Marine 

> 236 

4 

2 8 

ISO 1 

127% 


D 132 

3 

7 5 

75/10% 

59/6 

Tuba Inveiiments 

*»/» 

3d 


33/9 

13/6 

Vehicle A Gen 

14/9 

1 9d 

9 3 

90% 

60 1 


4 

5 5 

1 11/9'. 

21/3 

Vickers 

23/4'f 

' 1/4'. 

8 6 

6100 

4750 

Zurich Ins 

Fr.SSOOO 


3 3 

£18% 

£28% 

Grangeiberg 

£28% 


2 B 

i 4%/9 



All- 




1 Scoek Prt<«i tt'4 Yicld» compiled with help from Mesiri Viehtri da Co*u A Co . Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith, Yameichi Securities Co . and Thr First Boiion Corporaiion Yield in bracketi ii on foracatt 
■ divideno • Ek dividend | Ex capitalisation « Ex njhti f Ex aH (e) New stock (f) Flat yield (ft) After Zamhtan tax (/) To latest date (n) Interim tmre reduced or patted 
$ The net redemption yields aflew or tax at 7$ 6d in E 








BHess. 

1970 

Ordinary 

i Price. 

CMnge 

* 



Am 12, 
1970 

eif 1, 

Utgb 

Low 


week . 

105 

113 

C Ieoh 

Y.I20 


se 

72/6 

Johnson Manhey 

m 

-1/- 

7% 

Ung-Temco-Vmighc 

811% 

1% 

37 

iSH 

Litton IndustrlM 

816% 

•• 

595 

412 

NaulIgMSlIschsft 

EMS?*! 

+9% 

II4«4 

71% 

Mlnnets NAM. 

|EI% 


213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 156 


127/- 

t5/9 

Rank Org ’A’ 

104/- 

5/- 

21/J 

16/10's 

Sears ‘A* 

20/i 

-3d 

24/10*1 

18/6 

Steetim 

21/9 

- 3d 

13/10*1 

IK” 

11/3 

ir 

Thoi Tiihnf 

Turner A Newall 
Union Carbide 

12/4% 

29>rf 

$36*4 

1 > . 

12/- 

6/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

OH 

6/3 

I%d 

499 

381 

^uluine 

Fr444 

+5 3 

114/6 

»/- 

Erlt Petrohsum 

75/6 

6d 

85/6 

SOS's 

X 

Burmah Oil 

57/- 

4 1/3 

Cie Pecroles 

Fr 157 3 

f4 7 

27»4 

20 

l^ntinantai Oil 

822 

- % 

31% 

22% 

Gulf Oil 

$26% 

f % 

48 

36% 

Mobil Oil 

$47*1 

1 1% 

2505 

2004 

Patrol! no 

Fr 8 2415 

15 

29% 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$26 

1 

02% 

£15*4 

fteyai Dutch 

ao% 

!■% 

Si: 

se 

Shell Transport 

Scan ^1 <^llf 

71/6 

$43% 

-1 2/6 
'i-% 

46'i 

35% 

Sun. Oil Indiana 

844*. 

)% 

63 

51% 

Stan Oil N J 

$62% 

1 % 

31% 

24 

Texaco Inc 

828*1 

- % 


OFSiT 

107/6 

-1/3 

Anti-American 

65/7% 

-l/l*. 

Charter Cons 

56/6 

- 1/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

S3/f 

-1/- 

General Mining 

191/3 

■3/9 

J’burg Cons 

330/. 

-5/- 

Rand Selection 

127/6 


Union Corpn 

162/6 

2/6 

Mitnae A matals 
Aksn Alum 

$c.2n 


Alussuiue 

FrSjDSO 

-45 

Amer Met Cllm 

833% 

2% 

Amal Tin Niger 

■*/- 

-I'td 

Anaconda 

823% 

l-% 

CAST 

33/- 

1 /- 

Corn'd Tin Smalcers 55/- 

Oc Beers Defd 

45/6 

SC 134% 


Falconbrldge 

- 12% 


Intar Nkkal 

Kannecott 

Lenrho 


Mount Isa 

137/6 

-3/6 

1 7 

Penarroya 

Fr99 9 

2 7 

Pocgletersrust Plat 

52/6 

1/- 

2 9 

Reynolds Metals 

824% 

1 

4 5 

RTZ 

56/- 

3/- 

2 0 

Roan Sel Trust 

SO/6 

V- 

12 7 

Selection Trust 

142/6 

10/- 

2 3 

Union Mlniere 

Fr 8 I9IS 

1 7S 

4 4 

Western Mining 

104/6 

1/6 

0 2 

Zambie, Ang ‘Am 

35/6 

1/6 

17 8 


PIftfitnticHia. Me. 

i/IO*i 1/3*4 Mum Cont’d l/IO'i | M 

59/6 4^6 CensTALnds 4^6 14 1 

3W 35/6 Cuchrla 36/6 -64 II 3 

4/6 4/- Hlftiindc « Uw. 4/4 I'mI 12 4 

10/- 6/9 Jokti 9/- f6d 6 7' 

3/)l 2/11 plantation HIdgi 3/7'» -Id II 0 ^ 


Monay market Indlcaten | 

Short-term interest retes showed a tendency to turn round | 
egain in the United States, where a similar trend in the bond j 
market also attracted attention Eurodollar rates hardened i 
slightly in line with these developmenta. but there was littit ^ 
or no change in starling markets 


Bank Bate 7% (from Tt%, tS/4/70) 


DapesHi rates 

7 day*' necice 

Clearing banks 5 

Discount heusai 5'« 

U>cal suthorlcles 7'« 

3 months’ fund 

Local authorities 7*(»-7*a 

Financt houses 7*^8 

Interbank rate 
7 days' 7 'i4 


Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notiOB 7*s 

3 months' 8*4 


Eurotterling deposits (In Peris) | 

2 days' notice 8 

3 months’ 8'i | 

N«w York 

Treasury bills 6 SI 

Certs of deposit 8 00 H 

Sterling' Spot rate 82 3900 

Forward discount 

(3 mendii') '«canti 

Forward cover (3 months’) 

Annual int cost *St % 

Investment currency. 

Investment $ 24*t% pran* 


Cowered arbitrage margins 
(3 months’) 

In fewour of 
Last week % 

This week % 

Traasury Mils 

London 'm 

N York %• 

Buredollar/UK local 

autbarltr loans 

N. York '*11 

N York l'» 

Eurodolfar/Eurooterllng 

London 'u 

N York '« 


Unc o u o red aiMtroge margiBs (7 days') 
•grodollar/UK local 
authoHte loasw Neutral 

JIusodotfar/Incartenli N York 





Fly PBirttvian to South America. 
The scenery’s great 


There's nothing we can do to improve the view 
from the aircraft window 

But we've done the next best thing We've provided 
just about the best in-flight scenery any air line has 
to offer 

In the shape 
of the charming 
hostesses who look 
after you on the 
way With a brand 


of hospitality that's very personal Very Peruvian 
And as quietly efficient as the air line itself 

So you don't have to wait till touchdown to see the 
beauties of South America 
They're waiting to welcome you aboard at the 
airport Step inside The scenery's great 

Contact your Travel Agent or APS A, 

Peruvian Airlines. 162/166 Regent 
Street. London W 1 Tel 01 -437 1747 

F|y fhe Imperial Inca Service. 
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While ^ the worid dimly perceived us 
asgocxl old reliable SKF, little did it know 
that deep in ourunderground laboratories 
a mad scientist was busy perfecting a machine 
that was destined to shake the very , 

foundations of rolling bearing technology. 



If we dwit seem worried,we should da 
This little box is g»ng to cause a big echo 
artKing peoj^ who use bearing&Thatls 
more people thanwecancope with. 

It^ the first early warning system fra- 
bearing failure 

(Nto all bearings run for ever. Not even 
ours) 

First 0 ±Tg to help the user. Now he’ll 
be able to tell what^ g[^ to happea 
WfeU tell him whea And why 
And he?ll k now whatS not going to happen 
and can keep his bearings running longer 
It^ also going to help our competitors, 
because their custcxners can warn them in 
good time for a bearing change 


In fact, preventive maintenance is moving 
into a new era-for us all. 

It’s all based on shock pulse oscillations. 
The systan of the 70’s. 

There’s one jarring note 

We can’t yet promise delivery. But ift 
unlikely you want us to starve you of hot 
news because of that. More litely you’ll 
want to ask your local SKF office for 
specific details. 

So if we’re going to get worried about 
telling jfou of a great innovation, then we 
hope we’ll often have that sort of worry 
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Can she trust anybody ? 

The danger in the row about 
the Suez leasehre is that Mrs 
Mcir's Israel will stop' trusting 
the Americans—and that would 
mean the end of any hope of 
peace, page 11 The curious 
thing IS that, except for those 
intruding missiles, President 
Nasser really does seem to be 
giving peace a try, page 24 If 
the peace talks survive, one of 
the biggest problems will be to 
find an international force 
strong enough to make a settle¬ 
ment stick, page iz 



Now pepper, please 

Gerard Smith, the Americans’ 
man at the Salt talks, needs 
something from the Russians to 
enliven the prospects of a mis¬ 
sile agreement, page 14 


Concorde in Congress 

The only reason that the 
American Congress has gone on 
voting funds for a supersonic 
airliner is because of dire warn¬ 
ings of what Concorde sales 
would do to the American 
balance of payments if it didn't. 
Now a congressional committee 
has said Concorde will never 
sell in numbers sufficient to 
make it a threat. The evidence, 
page. 51. 


Where Biqfra was 

Our special correspondent 
reports after a trip to Nigeria on 
the condition 0/ the &feated 
Ibos, page 29. 
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Americans election game 

President Nixon is trying to tell 
the voters that the Democratic 
Congress is fiscally irresponsible, 
pagr 33 




1 1 

Can she trust anybody ? 


12 

The guns to keep the peace 


14 

Red pepper, please, to savour Salt 


15 

Nettles to grasp 

Britain 

>7 

Ted’s cuckoos in Whitehall's unwelcoming nest , 
Bombs ; Immigration , Ulster , Defence ; 



Unioersities ; Motorways 

The World 

22 

International Report: How it looks now in what 
used to be Biafra ; Middle East, Lebanon ; 
Germany , The Brandt treaty ; Switterland ; 



Roman Catholics, Jugoslavia ; Britain and 
Australia , Chad 


33 

American Survey : President versus Congress . 
playing election games , Fed gives a little ; 
Law at the bar, Buying lime, Academic 



freedom shot down ? ; Nader the raider ; Net 
funny any more ; Faulty insurance 

Australia after 

42 

A special survey 

Books 

43 

First secretary of the nation ; All the available 
evidence; The Smithsonian ; Joseph Priestley 


Nettles to grasp 

The right economic policies for 
the Conservative Government 
are to resist strikes, keep a firm 
grip on money su|)ply, but move 
over fairly quickly to cuts in 
taxation Unfortunately, the 
permanent civil service may be 
persuading Mr Barber into 
following some wrong policies, 
page 15 Whitehall's main battle 
now IS against the special 
advisers Mr Heath has brought 
in, page 17 A change m the 
mixture of economic policy is 
made urgent by the latest disap¬ 
pointing production figures and 
appalling indications of. rising 
inflation, page 57 


fi 
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SheHl be right 

Australia in the igyos looks like 
a new America . without 
America's flaws. Our foreign 
editor, Brian Bcedham, examines 
the reasons for the extraordinary 
Australian success story in a 
survey following page 42. 
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The sea bed 

Sir—W hoever wrote your article about the 
American proposals on the sea bed 
(August 8th) seems not to have read them. 
It IS certainly not the case that, under these 
proposals, beyond the sou-metre line all the 
sea bed would be “ placed under an inter¬ 
national authority ” and any nation would 
“ be allowed to exploit wherever it wishes 
but would have to pay royalties to the 
authority " 

On tne contrary, under the American 
jiroposals all the area between the soo-inctre 
line and the edge of the continental maigin 
(that IS, to somewhere about 4,000 metres), 
or a quarter of the sea bed, would be placed 
under the “ trusteeship ’’ ol the coastal state 
I'hat state would have very extensive rights 
over the area. It would have the sole right 
of determining who would exploit the 
resources land would presumably choose 
mainly its own companies) It would also 
take, as a government, all the royalties, other 
than that [>art made over to an international 
authority It would also exercise certain 
rights of control 

1 o call this an “ altruistic and imagina¬ 
tive ” plan could only'be based on your own 
complete misreading of what is intended 
The area concerned is by far the most 
important part of the sea bed, containing all 
the available hydrocarbons, and all that will 
be exploitable for the foreseeable future of 
other minerals At present assumed to be 
international, these would, under the Amri- 
ican proposals, be made subject to the 
national control of the nearest coastal state 
Far from being generous, these jiroposals arc 
the most iiatiuiialistic of any yet made in the 
UN committee and would provide the maxi¬ 
mum advantage to coastal states of 
advanced technology, such as the United 
States 

If the benefits of the best resources of 
this huge area, which belongs to no indivi¬ 
dual nation, are really to be fairly shared. 
It IS essential that a system for the licensing 
of exploitation by an international authority 
IS adopted, which can ensure that adequate 
royalties arc paid to appropriate inter¬ 
national agencies for development purjxises 
—V'ours faithfully, D E. T Luard 

Oxford 

Ulster 

Sir —After reading your article “ The losing 
battle in UIsut" (August 1st), I looked in 
my passport and, yes, as I’d thought, the 
name of the country is the “ United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land", so your statcmciit (which I’m suie 
IS true) that Westminster jioliticiaiis are 
reluctant to become ’’ enmeshed in Ireland ’’ 


seems as incongruous as would a similar 
proposition about their reluctance to 
become enmeshed in, say, 1 .cicestenihire 

The culpability df successive British 
governments lies precisely, it sctmis to 
me, io. the fat t that they have been content 
to delegate their aiitliority in part of the 
United Kingdom to a body which, for one 
reason and another, has failed to provide a 
section of the community with that degree 
of civil rights which is normal in other 
areas of the country. This situation is no 
longer being tolerated, and T draw the same 
conclusions you do namely that Westmin¬ 
ster will have to accept more responsibility 
I believe the United Kingdom is too small 
for regionalism (which, however, provides 
amusing diversions at by-election time) and 
therefore that Stormont should simply be 
wound up, the Ulster representation at 
Westminster being increased accordingly 

It would be jilcasanl to see such a radical 
step taken now, when it is necessary, rather 
than (as usual) later, when the failure of a 
whole vtiing of stop-gap measures has made 
It merely inevitable —Yours faithfully, 
Berkeley, California M H A Davis 

Sir - In our part of the world it is difficult 
for us to understand the uncivilised violence 
that takes place in Northern Ireland 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
Would It be po.ssiblc to arrange with the 
Irish Republic government to take all 
Roman Catholics from the fanatical trouble 
spots into the Irish Republic, at the expense 
of the British Government, with generous 
inducement in housing and compensation ’ 
This plan would, I am sure, be much 
cheaper than the i ost of keeping British 
troops in Northern Ireland, and would 
separate the Roman Catholics from the 
Protestants permanently from the centres 
where violeiiie is a dangerous and costly 
menace —Yours faithfully, Netia Smith 
Valukoula, Fiji Islands 

American medicine 

Sir —Professor Robert J Myers, writing about 
the article on health services in America in 
your issue of June 27th, tells us that in the 
United States "we have excellent health 
facilities and treatment ’’ and argues 
that the relatively high mortality rates really 
do not have too much significance If things 
arc so peachy-keen, why has Mr Nixon just 
announced that there is a national crisis in 
health care ’ 

As many observers have pointed out, we 
have two Americas today, just as there were 
two Englands m Disraeli's time. In one 
America live the privileged and comfort¬ 
able, like Mr Myers, who have managed 
to protect themselves from life’s brutal reali¬ 
ties In the other live the rest of us, rang¬ 
ing from those whose circumstances are 
merely precarious, to those whose situation 
IS desperate For the latter group it is very 
difficult indeed to get adequate care In 
recent years it has become harder even for 
those in the former group to get decent 
care. It appears that Mr Myers has had 
no serious illness in his family of late 

I have worked as a public health nurse 
(health visitor) in various parts of the coun¬ 
try I could relate example^ of perfectly 


dreadful care from now' until then,. The 
patient’s only recourse is the law suit, 
which ciyi be resorted to only after death 
or disabilityf.has occurred, and which must 
be initiated by the injured jiarty Or his 
heirs Malpractice ' suits are soaring and 
physicians pass on to their patients the 
increasing cost of malpractice insurance 
There is jioor geographical distribution 
of health facilities and personnel Services 
are available to many in low income groups 
only at the cost of great humiliation and 
inconvenience Those with larger financial 
resources are not just frightened by the 
high cost of care—panicked is a better 
word Serious illness is commonly called 
“ catastrophic illness ’’ for its ruinous cost 
As for the causes of the increasing cost 
of care—they are many Some of them 
are lack of rationalisation in health services, 
duplication of expensive facilities, absence 
of planning and failure to set priorities, 
gross overhospitalisation because of insur¬ 
ance provisions, serious neglect of preventive 
and health maintenance services, and short¬ 
age of home care programmes 

Mr Myers believes that higher mortality 
rates in the United States may be accounted 
for by inherent characteristics in the popu¬ 
lation, rather than quality of medical care 
But those of us in the United States who 
share a < ommon gene pool with the people 
of western Europe have higher mortality 
rates than do our relatives on your side 
of the water Actually, elevated mortality 
rates at the lower end of the economic 
spectrum aie associated with poor nutrition, 
jioor education, and poor housing, as well 
as limited access to health services 
At the other end of the economic 
spectrum, there are, as Mr Myers points 
out, ailments related to such aspects of 
aillucnce as the high fat diet and limited 
exercise While the health services cannot 
be held accountable for cultural patterns 
(ontnbutiiig to excessive mortality, the fact 
remains that health servii cs have not been 
remarkably elleclivc in dealing with the 
[leculiar problems found at either end of the 
cconomii scale —Yours faithfully, 

Aberdeen Jeanne Richie 

Computers 

SiR'-Il IS unfortunate that your article, 
“ Don’t stop theic, boys ’’ jAugusi 8th) 
should look ujion the direct involvement of 
the Euiopean comjiuter industry in the 
American market as a panacea of its ills 
The problem of comjietmg with the Ameri¬ 
can giants will not be solved without an 
examination of the areas of wiakness within 
the industry. 

The European com|nitcr industry lacks 
most urgently experience in both the hard¬ 
ware and software required to maintain 
large directly accessible data banks This is 
unlikely to be gained by the purchase of a 
(ompany from your suggested fields of soft¬ 
ware, mini-computers or peripherals 

It IS impossible foi the industry to pur¬ 
chase either of the American lompanies 
which havx this expertise, and the funds for 
this purpose will be better diverted into 
developments which lan enable the industry 
to learn for itself —Yours faithfully, 
London, H'l W. G. Colex 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OV 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 76 to 79 

Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


etLT-EDGED DEALER 

LARGE AUSTRALIAN STOCK 
AND SHAREBROKER 

L.arge Australian Stock and Sharobroker 
seeks services of experienced dealer in 
gilt-edged. Experience with g’rlt-edged 
brokers, discount companies ot merchant 
bankers necessary. 

City of Residence: Melbourne 

Salary : Related to Experience 

Prospective Age : 25-40 years 

Reply by letter to : 

The Economist, Box No. 2375, 

25 St. James's Street, London, SW1 


EXECUTIVE 

PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT - 
AUSTRALIA 

Australian Merchant Banking Group com¬ 
mencing a city property development 
division seeks the services of an ex.- 
perienced executive capable after twelve 
months' successful trial to be appointed as 
General Manager for this division. 

City of Residence: Melbourne 

Salary : Related to Experience 

Prospective Age : 35-45 years 

The Chairman of the Company will be in 
London, August 24th-28th to interview 
selected applicants. 

Letters in first instance to : 

The Economist, Box No. 2374, 

25 St. James's Street, London, SW1 


BARBADOS INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 

VACANT POSTS —DIRECTORS 

Tha public and private aactors in Barbadoa have coma together to 
create the Barbados Inatituta of Managamant and Productivity, a 
non-profit development organisation datignad to promota batter and 
more co-ordinated planning and policy-making, and to increase the 
managamant efficiency of ousinass antarpnaas 


iinass antarpnaas 


Ths Oiractors of ths thrsa major divisions of ths Instituts will work 
as a team but ssch will have professional autonomy and irtdividual 
responsibility for the work of his own division 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

(1) Ssnior Managamant dsvsiopmsnt , <2) Businsss and sconomic 
policy programming , (3) General organisations! davalopmsnt 

DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

(1) Sectoral economic research and projsct formulation, (2) 
evaluation of programmes and ralatad sconomic vanablaa , (3) 

Co-ordination and stimulation of economic research 

DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTIVITY 
SERVICES DIVISION 

(1) National productivity promotion , f2) Training in productivity 

tachniquaa , (3) Counaalling and consulting 

QUALIFICATIONS AND REMUNERATION 

Applicants should be walt-qualitlad matura profaasionals with good 
human ralationa ouahtiaa and a keen mtaraat m the davaiopmant of 
Barbados , they should also have axpansnea in buBinass. consulting 
and/or training mathoda 

Salariaa ara m tha ranga € C B14.400 to $16,000 par annum depending 
upon qualifications and axpananea. togaihar with aiiowaneaa for 
heuaing and travel , tha auccaaaful appheanta will be offered thraa- 
year contracta in tha firat inatanca 

Applicaiiona for aach of the thraa poata, with raaumDa and rafarancaa, 
should be submitted net later than August 31, 1970, tq tha Exaeutiva 
Truataa, Barbados' Inatituta of Management and Productivity. PO. 
Bex 260. Bridgetown. Barbadoe, Watt Indiaa. 



























Trans International Airlines, KLM-Royal Dutch Aiilfnes, Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS), 
Alitalia, Continental Airlines, Air New Zealand, and Sabena Belgian World Airlines 









(Let’s talk about %elf-matie companies, for a change. J 



Swtwuir s fitM Douglas aircraft ia DC‘ 2 ) m flight 
futm Basel to Loruion m 


McDonnell-Douglas was not 
without its part in 39 successful 

Swissair years. 

- AIRIINhS ' Swiss,iir) Ihc p 

Missair IS no c\- cn^^mc era The 

)uremonslious- ™ ^ I .iml Dt-9 ids are I 

Our very best thanks. 


A ll AIRIINhS 
(Swissair is no ex¬ 
ception) are monslious- „ 

ly proud ol their bigger 1^1 I J | 
and bigger, more and * 

more powerful, taster 
and faster, belter and 
more expensive planes 

Yet you never seem to heai anyone 
mention that we owe all this enormous 
advance in aircraft design to |ust a lew 
companies And here Swissaii will be an 
exception 

Aircraft designers have a tough time 
ol It Scarcely do they create a plane 
that more or less meets the demands 
and hopes ol the airlines, scarcely are the 
hrst machines in the air, belore the ad¬ 
vance of international Hying calls lor 
new engineering feats 

The idea is more or less that li a plane is 
alreads living it's obsolete 

Airciatt designers must be marvels ol 
luturological flan, ol experience, patience 
and knowledge instead ol lecling like 
Sisyphus, apparently, they always have 
just the plane ready at |ust the moment the 
airlines demand one 

Themarvels are very real, at McDonnell- 
Douglas. for example Often and often, 
when Swissair needed new planes (which 
happened frequently), McDonnell-Doug¬ 
las had exactly the right model for the 
particular route and requirements 


Accordingly it's no marvel that u gicat 
part ol the Swissair fleet comes from 
McDonnell-Douglas 

T his SUCChS.sr-fll teamwork 
started in imS, when Swissair bought 
live DC'-2s The IX-2 was Swissaii's first 
sireable all-metal aircrult, carried 14 pas¬ 
sengers, and was so fat ahead ol its time 
that n stayed in service until 1952 In 1937 
came the celebrated DC'-3, probably the 
world's most sold aircraft 11 was in service 
until 1964 Aftci the war, in 1946, Swissair 
acquiied its first lour-engine type, the 
l)C'-4, which eairicd 
no less than 55 pas- f^, 

scngcis In l^*M came —i- ^ 

the still bigger and , 11 

fastei DC-6B, which - - —I— 

made it possible to ■ * 

build up the Far F,ast **5' ; 6 

run The DC-7 C open- n<-4 M7'7"I v 

ed up new Swissair hk,'(,”' 2 »'s 

routes to South Amer- ,, 

ica and the Far East. " 

and ended (at least for I 


Swiss.iir) the piston- 
cngine era The DC-K 
I and DC-9 lets are lamil- 

11 VJ lar to anyone who has 
* * ■ • ever seen a modern air¬ 

port 

At piesent the IX'-IO 
IS uiidei test and trial 
Dchveiies will begin in 1971. and it 
will take more than 250 passengers And 
cost the trifle ol LIS S 20 million To give 
you an idea of its sive each engine us 
almost as heavy as a whole L7C'-2 Hut 
even the DC-10 won't be Swissair's hnal 
plane Still it's a good oppoitunily to 
remark that the success of an airline is 
the sum total of business shrewdness, 
organi/ing ability, conscientious engineer¬ 
ing, the geographical and political situa¬ 
tion ol Its native countiy and the genius 
ol the aircraft designers 


Hiit'l hmoiiciil iintlI’tif’iiu’fiinn letiov/ns t 

Winp , , , It ruiung ^NaoliPrice in 

_ span |l■■np thdk^lpM Pa > l...id * ,rals.l _ 

IK-2 «S' ] 62’ ‘Ift'J'l b220lt>sl laviiinh 14 I IS8I 


117’7"! SI'S". 27’7" 


6220 lbs I 149 mph 14 I 
7050ih>i I74mnh 2K ' 

- i I 

15 720 lbs 211 mph, 55 j 

-I- \ ] 

15 744) Ibsj^275 mph I 69 j 


04 -7C I27'6'''M V5* 5(1'9* , 19 000 lbs i 542 mph I 75 


I4K'4" 1157'5" 142'5" I 41 9WHbs ! 544 mph I 155 

- ' I ^ + I 


4* 


IK-V VV5"jll9'l"i2r5" ■ 21 IOOIbsj^52Smph . | IVSUUX) 

1X~-I(1 l<>l' I" 18( 1' l*lss ' 1* i 81 S70lbs. SSI mph i 2 X1 f 834000 0 

There are oihei outnanding an craft designers, as witness 
Boeing, whose tumbo y<7 1 also belong to the Swissair fleet 
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PROPERTY 


Sydney — Australia 

Important Auction Sale 

Industrial Land 119 acres 


Belmore Road, Mt Druitt 

Approximately 27 miles from Sydney GPO, near 
main Western Highway, with rail access. Out¬ 
standing industrial site ideally located in substan¬ 
tial and rapidly developing satellite town. Under 
instructions from the Liquidator of The Standard 
Insurance Company (in liquidation). Mortgagee 
in Exercise of Power of Sale, and The Council of 
the Municipality of Blacktown, the above land will 


^^m'iiM{nsT\Mo\x so\Si/:i 


be offered for sale by Auction on 

Wednesday, October 28, 
at 10.30 a.m. 

at The Real Estate Institute Rooms, 

61 Goulburn Street, Sydney. 

Brochures with fuller details are available. 
Plans and contract can be inspected 
Auctioneers’ office. 

Terms can be arranged. 

Real Estate Agents, 

Auctioneers, Consultants and Valuers. 

124 Phillip Street, Sydney, NSW 2000 
221-1255 (15 lines). 

Brochures available from Anderson Jeffress 
Advertising Ltd, 23-28 Fleet Street, 

London EC4 



Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel 01 -930 5155 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase Of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 




Chartarad Survayart 

18 Pall Mall. Landen. SWI 01-930 0951 
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EXPORT INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING No. 14 : Opportunity Australia 


AUSTRALIA 

The big growth market 


Leaping ahead 

Sydney is a city twice the size of Birming¬ 
ham ; it has grown by half a million people 
in ten years. Ten years ago this photo¬ 
graph could have been taken from one of 
Austraba's 400 private aircraft; but today 
there are over 1,200. And down there on 
the ground the load of traffic has doubled 
As for that port, its total traffic has 
increased from 13,930,000 to 16,102,000 
tons m only the past five years. Australia 
is spending. 

Not one market: at least six 

The Austrahan continent is not actually 
growing of course—it only feels like it. 
But there are still six states to get round 
besides the Territories and all have 
thnving cities with factories tooled to the 
latest standards; ports, railways, airways, 
transport depots—all with expansion pro¬ 
grammes; mining boards to be wooed; 


motels, hotels, schools and hospitals to be 
supplied, where the GNP increased 8 7 
per cent in real terms last year, where the 
average working man's wage is £32 a week 
and where nearly half the population is 
under 25. And where spenders are very 
choosey, they can afford to be! 

You must go 

Over 65,000 business visitors will be going 
to Australia this year. It makes sense for 
British manufacturers to go there too. 
Some two-thirds of our goods go into 
Australia duty-free On more than 80 per 
cent we have preference of at least 74 per 
cent (often more) over our competitors. 

Don't just THINK about it. CALL 
Export Intelligence first for information 
and further advice then visit the market 
—even if you think you have a good agent 
and even if you were there last year. 
Things are changing all the time. 


Board of Trade Export Handbooks 

‘Services for British Exporters’, ‘ECGD 
Credit Insurance and Financial Support 
Services’, ‘Organisation for Overseas 
Marketing’ and ‘Agency Legislation and 
Practice Abroad’. To obtain as many free 
copies of these four handbooks as you 
require for day-to-day use by your export 
staff, write now to the UK Publicity 
Section, Information Division, Board of 
Trade, 1 Victoria Street, London SWI 



H.Q. London: 01-248 5757 Talax: 886143 

BaHaat (Ministry of Commerce) 34488 Telex 74578 
aimringlMull 021-643 8221 Telex 33702 ■ Bristol 21071 Telex 44214 . Cardiff 62151 Telex 49267 
Olaagow 041-248 2855 Telex 77583 ■ Laads 20485 Telex 55472 
London (South Eastern Counties) 01-828 4355 Telex 25991 (Eastern Counties) 01 -828 6271 Telex 25991 
Manehaator 061-236 2171 Telex 66104 ■ Nowcastio 27575 Telex 53178 
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Can she trust anybody ? 


The one thing tlie United States ought not to have done 
about Mrs *\leir and lho.se niissdes was to look iis if 
It wanted to dodge making any judgment on Isiael’s 
accasations against Kgypt. It might have said that the 
Israelis were wiong, if that was what th< Amencans' own 
photographs sliowed It might have said that the Egyptians 
had indeed moved some new missiles into the eeasefm 
/one, but not enough to matlei It might even have said 
tliat the violation ol the ceasefiie agieement w'as serious 
enough foi the negotiations to be held up until Egypt had 
put It Tight. If the Ameiieaiis had done any of thc.se things 
they would have oflended one suie oi the olhei, but they 
would not have made either side mistiust then motives 
What they eaiinol do, il they want to coax lh<- Israelis to a 
.settlement, is to try to kick the whole affair under the rug 
Yet the State Dejiartment’s announcement on W'cdnesday 

that the evidence on the first of Lsiael’s complaints is 
“ not eonclu-sive," and that it proposes to say nothing in 
public afKiut the subsequent complaints—comes very close 
to doing preci.sely that 

If the.se lU'gotiations aie to .succeed, it is essential that 
Israel .should c.ontinuc to believe that it can tiusi the 
United Statits. LJntil the lieginmng of this month the mam 
aim of American policy was to make the Israelis agree 
to talk on terms that Egypt and Jordan could accept. Once 
that had Ix-en done — and it was haul < nough---the 
Americans’ mam concern slioiild have* been to leius-surc' 
Israel that the negotiations it had been hauled into by the 
scruff of its neck would not put its .security in danger , 
and that it could rely on the United States to make sure 
of that That was die necessary other half of the peace¬ 
making opciation ; and it is this that may now have been 
put at risk 

In fact, it IS very unlikely that the Israelis are wholly 
wrong in their claims of what has been happening on the 
Egyptian side of the Sue/ canal. The first of their coni- 
plamts—about what happened immediately after the ccasc-- 
fire came into effect on August yth doc\s not mattei all 
that much. The Egyptians had certainly been trying to gc-l 
their anti-aircraft missiles closer to the canal before the 
ceasefire , the slipover into the early hours of August lUh 


could have been the lesult of a local commander's in¬ 
competence, or panic, or stupidity. At the worst it could 
not have given the Egyptians more ih.in a lew houis’ 
unauthori.sed installation time But the two subsequent lists 
of Israeli complaints aie moie .serious, and much moie 
diflicult to shrug off 

They amount to an allegation that the Egyptians --and 
presumably the Russians too have been svstematicallv 
using the ce.isefiie to change the military balance in the 
area around the canal, and ilieieby violating the agreement 
that General Dayan lead out to the Knesset on Augu.st i -jih 
The Israelis claim that at least four .sites have had J j new 
mi.'-siles installed in them sinci August 7tli, and that 
preparatory vvoik—digging, putting the concrete in, moving 
up the necessaiy electioniis-- h.is been going on at seveial 
other sites in the foitnight since the .shooting stopped They 
say they have sent the map lefeiences, .ind the supporting 
photographs, to the Americans It is not likely that they 
would expo.se themselves to an American counter-accusa¬ 
tion, with counter-photographs, that they are liars. The 
cea.s<‘fire terms allow the I.siaehs to fly their reconnais.sance 
jilanes ten kilometres beyond the canal, which is plenty 
lai enough to watch the test of the iju-kilometre-deep 
standstill /one , their intelligence people are among the 
best in the world , their record in these matters has been 
pretty honest It is a lame reply foi the .\mericans to .say 
that they arc still studying then own photogi.iphs They 
have been u.sing U-'/s ancl satellites since August Hth, in 
good weathei, to watch a small area not much biggei than 
Devon of some of the most easily insjiected leir.un on the 
face of the globe If the Isiaelis were making it up, the 
Americans would know it by now 

iNor IS It sufficient to say, as a numbci of people liavc- 
said, that the- important thing is to get the negotiations 
going and th.it this business of the mi.ssilc-s is no more than 
an iiiitating distraction. The answer is that there is no 
chance whatsoever of the negotiations succeeding if Israel 
comes to Ixlieve either that Pie.siclcnt Nasser is not serious 
.ibout them, or that he is u.smg the pc-riod of the talks 
to get his army into a Ix’tter position for an assault 
across the canal if the talks collapse. In fact, there is quite 
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That's where he says they are 


a loi of rMcIciHf that I’lcsidfiit Nasser i.s piviiij; negotia- 
.tions a fair try (see page 24;. But it is entin-ly reasonable 
foi Israel to ask that the balance of military power should 
not be changed while the attempt is being made. The 
Isiaelis' superiority in the air is the only leal military 
advantage they have left against the growing elliciency of 
Ivgvpt's much huger aimy. The next battle, if one eomes, 
will go to whoevei commands the air, whether the men 
on the ground are slugging it out along the canal or in 
the heart of Smai. The Israelis’ habit of checking the 
survival of their aii supeiiority against the emplacement 
of every new Egyptian missile may iintatc outsiders But 
It IS their security that is at stake , and they will not make 
peace if they think they aie risking their security. 

Maybe the Americans can now persuade President 
N'asscr, without making a public issue of it, to .stop 
fiddling with the cea,sefire ; the IsraelLs’ own photographs 
would then convince them that they could .stop worrying. 
Hut if that dex-s not work it is by no means certain that 
.in .American offer cif more aircraft, or more anti-missile 
g.idgcts, will be enough to convince the Israelis that their 
]3iet lous comm.ind of the air can stand uji against the 
ste.idv advance of the Sams It is their confidence in the 
Ameiic:ans -which includes then confidence in Americ.in 
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objectivity -which is being testc*.d. After all, it is the 
ultimate guaranti-e of theii .surviv.al. It looks as if the 
Israelis are willing to go ahead and name a negotiator to 
meet Mr Jarring once the level of the negotiations, and the- 
place, have been deeided. They are not going to carry 
the can for breaking up the fragile hopes of peace. But if 
the Egyptians really have been playing fast and loo.se 
with the cea.sefire the I’mtcxl .States ought at least to make 
It plain that it knows what is going on. Otherwise Isr.'iel’s 
trust in It, on which the bid for peace necessarily rests, 
mav' turn to dust iindei its feet. 



The guns to keep the peace 

The sort of United Nations force that would be needed to make a Middle East 
settlement stick isn't just to be picked up in a supermarket 


The row about those' missiles along the- .Suc 2 can.U might 
never have happeni'd if thc're had fx-c-ii somc-lKKly on the 
.spot to supervise' the ceavfiie propc'rlv The irons is that 
It was the I.sraelis who had most scathingly rejected the 
idea of United Nations sufXTVLSion Proclaiming .t general 
lack of confidence in the UN aftc'r the c'XjX'ric'nce of 
11 ) 67 , pt't particular .slrc'.ss on the fart that the two 

ant.Tgonists themselvc-.s would verify each othc'r's com¬ 
pliance-. And the familiar proble-ms at once- atose. 'Ehe 
accuracy of the Israeli chaigcs could not lx- checked 
qiiicklv c-nough bc-c,uise the Americans hiicl not got then 
rc'conn.iissanre system working when the ica.sc'firc went 
into effect and bt-cau.se thc're was no other thud party 
watching the standstill zone surrounding the canal The 
only''inU-niational presence in the area consists of the 
battered IIN ob.servation jKists along the canal it.self— 


five- on c.Tch side—manned by small teams, drawn from 
.seven couiitnc-s, which have had several of their men 
killed since 1967 

If the thice-rnonth truce stick.s, it wtII cause enough 
problc-ms to Ix-ar out the nc-ed for a larger international 
te.TiTi to superv'ise it And if the truce .serves its purpose 
of bringing about some- serious bargaining the apparatus 
nc'c-dc'd will .ilmost c ertainly be larger still A settlement 
denve-d from the Scfcunly Council’s resolution 242 of 
November, 1967 , w'ill involve I.sraeli withdrawals from 
large- ,irea.s , the creation of demilitarised zones ; special 
provisions for Jc-rusalem ; and the ensuring of free naviga¬ 
tion on the relev'ant w<alcrway.s .Some parts of this settle¬ 
ment will call for the presence of teams of international 
observers. Other parts—particularly the demilitarised 
zones—can hardly be put into effect unless a sizeable 
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peace-keeping force is provided. 

True, the distincdon between peiice-keeping by obser¬ 
vation and peace-keeping by the interposing of an armed 
force IS mainly one of scale The military observers who 
have served the UN during the past 23 years, in areas 
ranging from Indonesia to the Dominican Repubhc, have 
had the primary task of providing rehable information 
about what is going on. But they have also served to 
discourage clasihes and to keep the peace by their mere 
presence, by discreet urgings, by publicising the facts, and 
in the last resort by activating the machinery of inter¬ 
national pressure. All these functions have also been 
performed by the UN’s armed peace-keeping forces. Those 
forces’ particular additional value has lain in the fact 
that they can sometimes concentrate enough armed man¬ 
power at a trouble spot to reassure the frightened and 
deter the frenzied. Their relative solidity has made it 
more of a job to obstruct them 01 brush them aside. 

Most memories being short, many people react to the 
idea of a new Palestine pcace-kccping operation by 
recalling only the precipitate withdrawal of the UN force 
from Egypt in 1967—^foigetting both that force’s previous 
ten years of service, and the service done by the UN 
observers on the Palestine truce lines before and .since 
the 1967 war. The limitations of this kind of peace¬ 
keeping have been demonstrated ; but so has its value. 
Now, if the new ceasefire sticks and the shape of a 
.settlement starts to emerge, the new danger may well 
be that people will swing over, as they have done before, 
to undue optimism. Already there has been a tendency 
for wishful thinkers to assign ambitious roles to unspecified 
UN peace-keepers without, apparently, pausing to consider 
how and w'here they would be obtained. Thcs<* “ forgotten 
armies ” cannot be found, neatly packaged, on the shelves 
of any .supermarket 

It IS time to point out the limitations again. .Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home and M Maurice Schumann arc already 
on record as having called for the placing of UN forces 
in the dcmihians<‘d ?ones that a peace settlement would 
create Although there have been .some cheering re|X)rts 
of growing Russian-Ainenean agreement alxiiit the general 
future of UN peace-keeping, the Americans and Russians 
have been more cautious than the British and French 
in their public statements about the roles that new' LIN 
forces might play in the Middle East. But there was no 
reason to doubt the claim M. Schumann made earlier 
this year that the big four were generally agreed on the 
need to put UN forces back into the area. Yet the diffi¬ 
culties have to be faced. 

Great-power guarantees of a settlement would not mean 
great-power provision of an international force. That can 
be ruled out. Neither the superpowers nor the local govern¬ 
ments want to sec anything of the kind. On the ground, 
pcace-kceping is still primarily a job for smaller states , 
specifically, for those who have proved willing to do this 
job in the past and are acceptable in the present. These 
states arc still ready to supply military observers—^which, 
in view of the casualty list, is much to their credit. But 
their experiences 4 *iot only in 1967, but in Cyprus and 
elsewhere) have made them look cautiously at rcque.sts 
for whole contingents of peace-keeping troops. 

There will certaunly not be many eager offers to help 
to police new demilitarised zones if the Palestinian guer¬ 


rillas, backed by some of the Arab governments, show 
that they mean to wage war across those zones. But even 
if this problem were resolved the governments that sent 
troops would want firm assurances against the risk of a 
host state arbitrarily forcing a LIN withdrawal as Egypt 
did in 1967. They would probably in.si. 4 t, among other 
things, on their men hav'ing .vime freedom of access to 
both sides of any line they were asked to patrol , .so that, 
if the host on one side had a tantrum, the UN troops 
might wait on the other side until the fit passed. Tn 1967, 
when the Israelis would not let the UN force cross ovei, 
its position resembled that of a man trying to keep his 
balance while walking on only one side of a tightrope. 


In Cypru.s the trtKip-contnbuting states have got fed 
up with the repeated short-term extensions of tJie UN 
force’s life and with its hand-to-mouth financing by 
voluntary paymmts. L' Thant shares their di^nmtlemenl. 
Last month he made a notably blunt statement to mark 
the opening in N'ienna of a summer .school for j>cace- 
keepers and mediators run by his former military adviser. 
General Rikhye, on behalf of the new International Peace 
Academy U Thant called it “entirely unsatisfactory" 
that the Security Council should authorise a peace-ki'cping 
operation and then expect him to play the mendicimt to 
support it He frankly told the great fxiwers (meaning, 
in the Cypnis context, Fnuice and Russia) that when they 
voted in the council to create or continue a LIN force 
they .should help to pay for it. This logic, which is pretty 
unanswerable in itself, will apply all the more strongly 
if, as is now being suggested, the Middle East is to tx- 
endowed with a new international force who.se existence 
cannot be temiinateil without the council’s con.scnt 

On this last point, two things Should be siud. First, the 
que.stion of the miuiitenancc of a force in a country 
against the government’s will is not only one of legal 
authority , it is also a matter of military strength If in 
1967 Egypt had had no legal right to dcmiuid the with¬ 
drawal of the UN troops the force could .still have been 
prevented from functioning becau.se a large Eg^'ptian 
army had moved into the border zone, ousting the UN 
soldiers from .some of fheir posts and bypassing other 
posts, and was in a position to block all the force’s supply 
lines and communications The only way around that 
would have been an international decision to nullify 
Egypt’s move by large-scale military action. A “ strong 
mandate ’’ for a .small pieace-keeping force is meaningless, 
indeed dangerously deceptive, unless it is backed by a 
real international undertakmg that the force will be 
supported against any pressure from a host state. 

The other thing that has to be .said is that to give- a 
force .such backing would amount to invoking the .Security 
Council’s powers of military enforcement tinder the LIN 
charter’s chapter si'ven. In the last lesort this entitles the 
great powers (more precisely, the council’s permanent 
members) to squelch virtually any troublemaker they agree 
to identify. Of course, the Russians and all the other 
major powers have .shown inhibitions about this, and many 
of the smaller states regard it with even greater caution. 
But It may yet be the destiny of Israel and its Arab 
neighbours to impel the world to undertake a reluctant 
advance into chapter seven’s still uncharted territory 
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Red pepper, please, to savour Sait 

Mr Gerard Smith is entitled to ask Mr Vladimir Semyonov to show a bit more 
speed when the Russian-American missile talks start up again 


At Helsinki on November ancl the strategic arms limitation 
talks (bait) between America and Russia will resumed 
after the ii-week recess that was agieed upon in X'lenua 
last week It is the Russians w'ho most need to make use 
of this period of recess. So far, the Americans have madi- 
the limning .Since Apiil their man iii N'leuna, Mr Geiard 
Smith, has been tr^’ing out one idea after anothei on 
his .Soviet opposite numbei, Mr Vhulimir .Semyontn , 
and on July ■24th he pre.s<*nted .Mr Semyonov with an 
outline paper which, while it did not lepresent a draft 
for a treaty, packaged up the principal suggestions he 
had been making. Mr Semyonov anti his colleagues showed 
keen interest, asked a numbet of entirely pertinent ciues- 
tions, and encouiaged the American.s’ hopes But they 
did not provide more than a ghmjj.se of the colour of then 
own money If the Salt talks are to keep their momentum 
Ru.s'ia will have to ha\e proposals of its own ready in 
Novembei. It Ls all of a piece with Russia’s eagernc.ss 
tf) sign the non-aggressioii treaty with west Ciemiany last 
week, while stalling over both Beilin and tioop luts in 
Kurojje 

If the Russians really want a detente, they must chip 
in with .something suljstantial themselves Which means 
that .somebody in Mtxscow must shout down its jjowerful 
nulitaiy lobbies anti its hard-bottomed but hollow-headed 
party men who cling to Mr Molotov’s old belief in simply 
outsitting western negotiators Foiinnately the economic 
and technological strains on the Soviet system are a factor 
favouring the making of real deals A halting of the 
nuclear arms race would ease the.se strains, .ls would a 
reduction of conventional forces 01 an influx of tJeriuaii 
economic aid It is also still very much 111 Ru.ssia’s interest 
to make a. reality of the i<)GH nuclear non-jjiolifeiatioii 
treaty SejJternbei will see the start of the deci.sive 1 H-month 
period during which the .safeguards agreements with the 
International Atomic linergy Agency, which will be the 
treaty’s smews, mu.st be .shaped Aiul the treaty’s eventual 
-scojje and effcxtivciiess will dejjend heavily on the .supei- 
poweis’ performance in fulfilling then oblig.ition, undei 
Its article iix, to curb their own nuclear “ vertical 
proliferation ” 

If Salt yields no treaty, the jjiospect ls th.ii the 
.Americans will follow the Ru.ssian.s up the nuclear paths 
represented by Moscow’s aiiti-balhstic missile (ABM 1 
dejjloyment and its huge .SS-9 missiles, while the Ru.s.sian.s 
strive to equal American progiess both in improving missile 
accuracy and in developing Mirvs, the multijjle indepen¬ 
dently taigetable re-entry vehicle's. Tlu- nuclear aniLS race 
nevci halts.of its own accord , technical advances and 
reciprocal reactions draw it ever onward and upward 
(And downward, yes, but only in the .sense of projects 
like the American bluepnnt for an ambitious new under¬ 
water laf|||ching system involving very large missiles) 

At Vifs^ia the basic American offer was apparently 
to trador^ ABMs against SS-qs, while limiting the total 


number of each power’s strategic launching systems, 
bombers as well as mcssile-launchers. I’he anti-missile 
systems, if not banned altogethei, would be limited to 
protecting the command centres in Mo.scow and 
Washington. There would be a special limit on the number 
of huger missiles, which would cuib Russia's deployment 
of bS-qs and might restrain the new Ameiuan undeiwater 
project. But It would be accepted, at least foi the present, 
that the I'cjuipping of missiles with multiple warheads 
could not be checked because the Russians would not 
allow the necessary insjjectois into their country, 

A treaty along these lines would not in itself end the 
arms race, but it would be a significant step bitckward— 
which ill this context is the light direction. The Amencans 
have [Jiovided ample evidence of their eagerness foi ,i 
treaty , not least by then herculean efforts to maintain 
discielion about th<- piogress of the Sail l<ilk.s Nothing 
of this kind can long be kejjt absolutely secret 111 W'.csh- 
ingtun, but the leaks have been cjuile remarkablv few 
And the hesitation that has been evident on the .Soviet 
.side does not neces.sarily stem only from the heiitage 
of Mr .Molotov The .inti-treaty lobby 111 Mo.scow can 
make a good deal of play with the simjjle argument that 
a limit on largcT missiles could reinfoice the aclvantage 
the Amencans now enjoy because of their superionty 
in niiriiatiiri.sation .and in acciii.'iey More may be heard 
aljout that in November, though the Russians have kept 
very cjuiet about it so far 

In Washington, however, jjublic attention has been 
mainlv diiecteci to the deployment of the big .SS-qs and 
the clanger of Russia thus .icquiiing a lirst-sliike c<q>.ibility 
that could knock out the .\meiu.m missiles at a single 
blow. 'J'wicc' in one week—on August i_>th and .igaiii this 
Wedne.sday— .Mr Nixon and his ,iclvi.si'r, Mr Kcssingei, 
have induced the .Senate to leject, by riariow maigins, 
.imendinents which would have dc-barred the Administia- 
tion from expanding the .Safegutud ABM .sysiem beyond 
Its fust two sites until it could be .seen what the .Salt talks 
might produce The White Hou.se’s main argument was 
that .ipproval of bafeguaid expansion to two moie sites 
w.'LS e.ssential if Mr Gerard Smith wa.s to retain his “ bar¬ 
gaining chip” in the Salt talks—the ability to offer the 
Ru.ssians a halt to Safeguaid deployment, in exchange for 
a halt to the S.S-q dc-ployment to which Safeguard is now 
'■aid to be the logical re''jx)ii''e. At the start of this week there 
had seemed a chance that Scnatoi Brooke’.s amendment 
would be adojjted with the sujjjjoit of a few ,senators who 
argued that, unlike the Gooper-Hart amendment that 
had already been defeated, it would leave Mr Smith 
with a chip just big enough for him to bargain effectively 
with (The Brooke amendment would have allow'ed the 
Aclministiation the fund.s it sought for expansion, but 
would have required the money to be spent on “ thicken¬ 
ing ” the first two sites instead of starting work at others,) 
But now that is all water over the dam 
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The underlying issue remains the old familiar one : is 
it better to pursue agreement in arms control negotiations 
by setting a reassuring example of restraint, or by dwelling 
on the fateful consequences of failure to agree ? Carrot 
or stick ? In practice it is more a matter of finding the 
optimal mix of both elements But there is no doubt 
that the carrot school in Washington would have been 
helped if the Russians had made any encouraging moves 
from their own side, instead of wrapping themselves once 
more m their well worn cloak of silence. They proclaimed 
themselves ready for these Salt talks more than two years 


ago. The first exploratory phase ended before last 
Christmas. The Vienna round ran four months from mid- 
April to mid-August It is time the Russians said some¬ 
thing, however privately, to substantiate .\Ir Kosygin’s 
assurances to Indian newspaper readers that they are 
“serious” about Salt If, come Novembei, Mr Smith goes 
from Washington all the way to Helsinki only to find 
that they still have nothing paiticiilar to .say, he will teall) 
have no option but to settle in his chair theie with the 
Molotov air of a man prepared to sit until the iron from 
his pants enters into the souls of his interlocutors 



Nettles to grasp 


The new Chancellor is being given the wrong economic advice by his 
civil servants, and by Mr Carr's 


The Heath Government needs to take a firmer grip on 
Bntam’s mounting ecoiiomie problems It still has 
lime to do so, despite its ciitics - provided it recognises 
what have been the two mam Biilish economic mistakes 
111 the jjast four months, and provided ministers are 
brave enough to reject somi' of the obs’iously wrong 
•idvice that is being given them by civil servants. 

The worst mistake, and the one foi which the Con- 
.servalives fK'.ir the diiecl blame, was the siirrendci to 
the dock stiike Mi Robeii Carr endorsed Loid Pearson’s 
iiiflationai \ leconiinendations Ix-cause he felt that 
avoidante of an early quarrel with Mi Jack Jones, the 
general secielarv of the tian.s|X}it workers, was e.ssenUal 
to the long-term Toiv plans foi the icforni of mdii.strial 
relations. I'liis was the s.ime mistake as Mr Wilson made 
m June, lybt), when he tried to ingratiate the trade unions 
by .suriendcrmg to them on Iils anti-strike legtslation , 
and It has had the .same results Tin tiade unions have 
laLsed their asking bids for the next louiid of negotiations 
because they now have eviilente that .i little pres.suie will 
caiisi* the Tory Govemment to give way 

To do justice to the Coveinnient, .some niinisteis now 
appear to lealise this Mr 'Pony Barln-r acknowledges that 
It will be liettei hencefoith to fare striki's rather than 
accept inflationarv settlenieifts m the nationalised indus¬ 
tries. But what, jircci.sely, will this entail ■’ Although the 
first ciunch could come in any of half ,a dozen segments 
of the public sector with huge wage claims inipe'ndmg 
(railwaynnn, busmen, local government manual workers, 
teachers, the hospital services, central gov'ernment civil 
seivantsl, the most likely front-iunnei is roal. It is important 
that the Government should both stand firm and win the 
public argument about why firmness is necessary. 

The miners’ union has entered a claim foi a wage 
incrca.se of uj) to per rent, m a nationalised industry 
which has iiin into large deficit despite a monopolistic 
pricing policy and absolute protection against foreign 
imports A main cau.s<‘ of this deficit is that alisenteeism 
has mounted so appallingly that in many areas managers 
do not expect more titan a minority of their miners to 
work more than a four-day week. The coal board’s chair¬ 
man, Lord Robens, has intimated publicly that he intends 
to inflate wages m his monopolistic and deficit-ridden 


nationalised industry without being swayed by any advKt 
from the elected Government about what the public 
interest is , thes is a challenge to the whole concept of 
nationalised mdustiies being ojicrated for the public 
interest, and it needs to be met The Govemment should 
make it crystal clear that Lord Robi-ns will not ge'l -- and 
will not be allowed to boriow- the money to make anv 
inflationary wagi' settlement It .‘hould also lift the ban 
on private imports of foieign coal if a strike is called, 
and indicate that it will remain permanently lifted if any 
inflationary settlement by Lord Robens makes it iieces.s.irv 
for him to <i.sk for >et another inciease in the price of coal 
Conciliatory officials at the Department of Employment 
and Productivity will erv alarmedly that any u.s<- of the 
weapon of normal competitive imports would be most 
provocative, and that ,\Ir Jack Jones’s dock workeis would 
threaten another dock strike rathei than allow any private- 
imports of coal to come into registered ports. But it was 
the conciliatory weakness of Mr Carr’s DEP which helped 
the surrendei to the last dork strike, and which has made 
It necessary that the battle should be fought moie deter¬ 
minedly in another trench farther back. Any retreat from 
one trench line ilcx-s make it necessary to fight the next 
battle more detemiinedly. It is the DEP’s great mistake 
to sup|X)se that partial retieat makes the next battle easier 
For this reason, it is worrying that Mi Barbel’s and Mi 
Cair’s presi-nt objective .seems merely to be to hung down 
the average rate of wage settlements, from ovei i J per 
cent to single-figure settlenK'nts like 6 per cent It would 
be much In-tter to fight the next stiike until the wage 
increase granted hiis been brought dovsn, in one gulj), 
to an economic level. This economic level is a nought 
increase in the annual wage bill foi any industry in deficit 
(le, »uiv increase of even i per cent in vvage rales in an 
overnicmned mdu.stiy like coal oi the railways must lx- 
paid for by reducing their still excessive lalxiur forces 
by I per cent, through more redundancies) In expanding 
industries which genuinely need more manpower there ls 
loom for some national wage increases, but they should 
very rarely ber above per cent 

The Govemment is not going to follow an incomes 
policy nearly as resolute as this, but it probably is going 
to show a little more firmne.ss than hitherto, partly becausi 
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It now feels that the unions have stolen some of its political 
sweeties. Mr Barber confirmed last week that he now 
has no intention of introducing an autumn budget in order 
to cut taxes, and he implicitly blamed this on cost inflation. 
Actually, the abandonment of the Tones’ previous hopes 
of tax cuts has probably been more directly caused by 
the .second big British economic mistake of the past four 
months, and one tliat the people have only just been 
allowed to hear about; namely, the way in which the 
Labour government lost control over the money supply 
in the last three months before the general election. The 
'Freasury’s mid-monthly economic assessment revealed 
laconically last week that between end-Marrh and end- 
June there was unfortunately “ a strong expansion ” of 
domestic credit .\lthough an internal memorandum 
nowadays tells IVeasuiy ofliciaLs whal the previous week’s 
expansion in money supply has been, the public is told the 
figure only aftei long delay. 


The Treasury blames the March-June increase in money 
supply on “ recent increases in private bank lending.” This 
is misleading. Of course, there has been an increased 
demand for private bank lending. As officialdom’s own 
figures also showed last week, British companies moved 
from storing up a net £300 million of undistributed 
profits in 1967 to actually having a net Ixirrowing require¬ 
ment of afxiut £300 million in 1969--mainly because of 
the huge increases in taxes on companies in Labour’s last 
years (which helped to swell the official budget surplus 
by £-2 billion a year), but also partly because companies 
have not been raising their pi ices by enough to compensate 
for the large wage rises which have, taken place. However, 
what happens in such conditions of acute demand for 
credit IS that the commercial banks trv to raise the cash to 
finance increased lending by .selling some of their holdings 
of government securities back to the Bank of England, 
which alone has the capability of increasing the total 
money supply by simply printing more, money And the job 
of the Bank of England, made much easier in 1969-71 by 
the fact that Britain’s big budget surplus means that the 
Government iLself no longer has a net borrowing require¬ 
ment, should be .so to regulate its repurchases of the.se 
.securities that money supply does not increase by an 
annual rate of more than alxiut 6 per cent 

In the last months of the Labour goviimmcnt the Bank 
of England was apparently falling down on this obligation, 
partly liecause its political masters did not want a tight 
money squeeze just before the election. Now the Bank 
has to get money supply back on course liefore our 
creditors’ represi-ntatives from the International Monetary 
Fund come to examine its stewardship next November , 
It does not want this task to be made more difficult by the 
new Government reducing Britain’s huge budget surplus 
by immediate lax cuts. The Treasury civil ser¬ 
vants also do not want immediate tax cut.s , partly 
because the few monetarists among them fear that the 
Maich-June aberration.*, in money supply may lead to an 
upsurge of total demand after the usual six months’ delay 
in .Septcmber-Decemlier, but also partly becau.se the many 
more professional bureaucrats among them do not 
want the emphasis in macro-economic policy to be 


switched from fiscal policy (a Treasury rcsponstbility) to 
monetary policy (a Bank, of England responsibility). 

Thus is ^e situation that the Conservative Government 
has inherited and which has put a stop to its previous 
tax-cutting plans. Yet the situation is inherently absurd. 
Most middlc-of-thc-road economists round the world 
would agree that the emphasis in Britain’s macro- 
economic policy should now be laid more on to monetary 
policy and less on to reliance on this huge budget surplus, 
after years in which Labour has put the emphasis too 
much the other way. Sir Roy Harrod, one of the doyens 
of academic economists, coloured the point purple in 
a letter to The Times last Monday. He called for large 
tax cuts to reduce the present budget surplus, which he 
described as “ absolutely fabulous, out of this world, many 
times as great as this country, or any other, has ever 
seen before.” “ The reason why we have the surplus,” he 
explained with more truth than tact, “is that it makes 
life easy for those who have to manage the national debt.” 
He agreed that the debt managers “ have their problem,” 
m an “ age in which gilt-edged securities make little appeal 
to most investors” , but any reasonable technician (let 
alone Sir Roy) can suggest a dozen ways of meeting that. 
Sir Roy’.s chosen way is that “ the more successful of our 
nationah.sed mdustnes should repay part of their indebted¬ 
ness to the central government, finding the wherewithal 
by the issue of equities to the public” The Economist 
has made it clear that our chosen way of selling public 
.sector securities to mop up any i-xccss in the money supply 
would be by the issue by central government itself of a 
national income equity, whose annual dividend payment 
would rise in line with money national income. But the 
trouble now is not minor differences of opinion alxiut the 
right brand image for the mop. 

The trouble is that a maased bureaucracy is m large 
part opposed to all the three main policy steps which 
economic analysis suggests that Britain needs. The first 
of these needed steps, to repieat, Is absolutely determined 
resistance to strikes and total rejection of all courts of 
inquiries’ appeasing suggestions for inflationary settlements. 
The conciliators among the civil .servants at the DEP do 
not w'ant anything quite as provocative as that. The se.cond 
needed step is to make sure that the increase in money 
supply is kept down steadily to an ;mnual rate of not 
more than fa per cent. The officials at the Bank of England 
do not want to be saddled with any such heavy and 
.specific respon.sibility, especially if it would require them 
to .sell what they would regard as such new-fangled 
gimmicks as Sir Roy Harrod’s .suggested nationali.sed 
industry equities or our own suggested national income 
equities. The third requirement is to cut taxes, i-spiccially 
on companies and savers and investors, in order to switch 
the f^mphasis in disciplinary policy from excessive over¬ 
taxation to rea.sonable monetary restraint ; but the 
Treasury docs not want this devolution of responsibility 
to an unwilling Bank. An inexperienced Chancellor 
IS thereby being sheltered from the main.stream of moderate 
I'conomic advice. A .signal help here would be a few 
[irivate words from Mr Heath, who was rather impre.s- 
sive in his expo.sitions of Tory economic policies both 
before and just after the election. But Mr Heath at 
present seems to be floating far aw'ay from the economic 
battle, as though he really was on some Morning Cloud. 
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Ted's cuckoos in Whitehall's 
unwelcoming nest 


It has become established practice for 
jiohtical parties to take some special 
advisers into the civil service with them. 
And the economic policies, especially of 
new governments, are often considerably 
influenced by them as the City of Lon¬ 
don shuddered and told everybody in 
the early days of Professors Kaldor and 
Balogh m 1964 Who are the new Con¬ 
servative CTOvernment's etiuivalent of 
those Magyar hordes 

Potentially the most 'important of the 
Conservativ’e (jovernment’s imports into 
Whitehall is Mr F A. Cockfield, who 
has been brought into the Treasury as 
spet lal adviser on taxation to the 
Chancellor the fKist that Nicky Kal¬ 
dor occupied in the early Labour days 
From Whitehall’s orthodox viewpoint, he 
IS a gamekeeper turned poacher and 
suspected of wanting to turn arch¬ 
poacher now Mr Cockfield was the 
whizz-kid of the Inland Res'enue just 
after the war, and liecame a commis¬ 
sioner of that august liody at the tender 
age of 'J5 in 1951, with the reputation 
of being the only man in England who 
understood what Mr R. A Butler's 
Excess Profits Levy of 1952 meant 
Almost mevitablv, Mr Cockfield was 
then quickly lured away to become 
finance director of Boots Pure Drugs in 
1953. He rose like a rocket to be its 
managing director, but resigned in a 
Ijoardroom re-shuffle in 1Q67 Since 
1967 he has busied himself on such 
matters as advising the Conservative 
party on tax policy and becoming presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Statistical Society 
Once out of the Inland Revenue and 
into business, Mr Cockfield’s views on 
taxation emerged as what most politi¬ 
cians would call fairly right wing, 
favouring low government expenditure 
and low tax rates. He was a known 
critic of the double burden of corpora¬ 
tion tax on the part of profits that goes 
as dividends and then bears 41^ per cent 
income tax in shareholders’ hands ; he 


has appeared to be allied with those 
who say that, if corporation tax must 
maintain its present yield, then fairer 
rates would be 55^ per cent on un¬ 
distributed profits and 14 per cent on 
distributed profits. As further good news 
for the City, he has seemed to be 
opposed to higher taxation on unearned 
income than on earned income ; and he 
has always been one of the wittiest 
(and therefore possibly the most unfair) 
denigrator.s of selective employment tax 
It IS very likely that the estab¬ 
lished permanent civil service at the 
Treasury will regard Mr Cockfield as 
the immigrant whom they must deter¬ 
mine to sit ujxm with the most united 
bottoms The establishment knows from 
Dr Kaldor’s day that an impKirted tax 
adviser can accumulate real influence, 
because he has a definite moment of 
decision-making and legislative drafting 
to work towards, namely the compila¬ 
tion of an annual budget Moreover 
Mr CcK'kfield is likely to want to cut 
taxes, while permanent Treasury 
officials are fairly united in not wanting 
tax leductions at this time Unfor¬ 
tunately there has recently been a per¬ 
ceptible tightening of the committee 
system in Creat George Street, to make 
sure that the advice given to the new 
Chancellor is pretty monolithic There 
seems to be some confidence in White¬ 
hall that Mr Barber will listen to a 
monolithic view from the permanent civil 
service, while Mr Macleod might have 
shied away from too obviously enforced 
a uniformity and become more in¬ 
clined to listen to the immigrants 

Mr Heath’s more publicised imports 
—the businessmen who are ferreting 
round the departments, advising on 
public purchasing policy and the like— 
are causing less worry in Whitehall. 
This IS because it will be difficult for 
them to work so clearly towards one 
moment of decisum-making, like a bud¬ 
get statement in the Commons An 



Cockfield: cuckoo with clout 

ex-tycoon can say until he is Tory blue 
in the face that purchasing should be 
earned out in the way that was found 
to be most efficient in Marks and 
Spencer ; but then somehow find that it 
is the old system that is still ruling the 
manner in which some clerk fills in an 
invoice in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

I’he other project that is being 
watched very quizzically is the probable 
assembly of more economists in the 
cabinet office, as a sort of diluted 
Anierican-style Council of Economic 
Advisers for Mr Heath Some junior 
appointments have already been made, 
but It IS uncertain who will ■lie 'head of 
the section The permanent civil service 
would like a permanent civil servant, 
such as Mr W A B Hopkin, who was 
the last director-general of poor Mr 
Peter Shore’s Department of Econonuc 
Affairs. It would be much better to 
bring in an academic economist with 
Conservative sympathies One name 
that has been mentioned as a po.ssibility, 
but frankly as a shot in the dark by 
people who do not yet know, is Cam¬ 
bridge and Manchester universities’ 
cautious middle-of-thc-roader. Professor 
Alan Prest. The American CEA exerts 
Its main influence by its access to the 
ear of the President, but it also issues 
pubhc reports that make it clear when 
Its views differ a bit from the policies 
actually in effect Quite certainly, 
Britain would gam if new advisers to 
Mr Heath were allowed to take part in 
such open public debate. But, almost 
equally certainly, they won’t be 
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Come foradipin 
our Euro-doUar pool 


If you want a big international loan, come to a big 
international bank group: the National Westminster. 
Through its subsidiary, Westminster Foreign Bank 
Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the fi¬ 
nance you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, 
the National Westminster can provide Euro-doUar 
loans or other currency finance on the scale you need 
in any country in the world. 

Make use of the big international expertise of a big 
international bank group. We’ll be glad to help. 



National Westminster Bank 


Our roots are ourtxanches 
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Bombs 

Playing down the 
blowing up 

The bomb which icverely injured ihe 
two young people who had unwittingly 
taken it out of the Empire cinema, 
Leicester Square, to their car on Sunday 
evening, has triggered off the sort of 
scare to whidh New Yorkers have long 
lieen accustomed. No day has passed 
since last Sunday when the police in 
London or other large British cities have 
not been chasing round following up 
hoax telephone calls. It is tunc the news 
media reconsidered their responsibilities 
in such a situation. 

The cinema liomb, and the one which 
blew in the windows of the Iberia Air¬ 
lines office on Monday night, are suffi¬ 
cient cause for newspapers and police to 
take telephone warnings of planted 
Ixinibs seriously (The IRA gets, and some 
Irishmen are quick to claim, the dis¬ 
credit for the cinema Ixunb, in particu¬ 
lar, hut Its responsibility is question¬ 
able ) The newspapers have very 
properly been passing on all telephone 
threats to the police, and fhe police 
themselves have Ixen plagued with 
scores of calls announcing that liomhs 
hav'c been left at buildings ranging from 
the Post Office I’liwer to the House of 
Commons and the Britidi Museum, and 
at a number of hotels and railway 
stations One hoaxet achieved the grand 
slam by telling the police on Tuesday 
night that he had left a Iximb in a 
cinema blowing the film “ Airport ” , he 
had the pleasure of reading the next day 
that audiences 'had been turned out of 
the '}o I/ondon cinemas showing the 
film while the cinemas were searched 

If the scares and the hoaxes go on for 
much longer, the newspapers and tele¬ 
vision networks will have to sjiow more 
restraint in reporting these crank calls 
I’he old journalistic rule that too much 
publicity should not be giv-en to the 
sadly disturbed people who make many 
of these hoax calls (including the increas¬ 
ing number of far-fetchecl kidnapping 
threats which are being made) appears 
to have been abandoned As a result 
It IS not only the genuinely disturbed 
who create problems. Anv drunk 
making such a call after leaving a party 
or pub, and assuming an Irish brogue, 
knows not only that scores of piol icemen 
will have to search the premises he 
identifies, hut that he will get a gratify¬ 
ing amount of press and television 
publicity as well 

At the same time the explosives found 
by the Special Branch in its recent raids, 
and the actual bombings in Belfast and 



The one which was no hoax 


London, should persuade the Government 
that there is a need to tighten up the 
controls over explosives At present the 
Home Office exercises control by means 
of the Explosives Act of 1875. This act, 
and subsequent subordinate legislation, 
was intended to ensure that only “ fit 
persons ” (as defined by chief officers 
of police) can store gelignite, and that 
this, dejiending on die quantities 
involved, has to be kept in registered 
premises or a licensed store, registered 
by a local authority Only when more 
than 4,000 pounds of gelignite has to 
lie stored does the Home Office liecorne 
directly involved, for the Home Secre¬ 
tary’s consent is then needed for a maga- 
/ine licence. The apparent ease wirh 
which anv crook, lunatic or extremist is 
able to lav his hands on explosives sug¬ 
gests the law needs to be brought up to 
daite rather urgently 

Immigration _ 

Mr Maudling's 
chance 

While drafting of the proposed new 
immigration law is going on, the Govern¬ 
ment appears to be seeking a way of 
alleviating hard.ship on East African 
Asians within the present system Mr 
Maudling IS known to be sympathetic 
In the debate on the notorious ii)6U 
Gominunwealtli Immigrants Act, which 
took away the right of free entry from 
the .\Man holders of British passports, he 
criticised the smallness of the ipiota of 
entry vouchers, 1,500 a year, allowed to 
this group. He also said that of all 
restricted immigrants they had the 
“ greatest claim "—words used as the 
title to a recent Bow Group paper urging 
a better deal for them 

His predecessor, Mr Callaghan, 
refused in May to make any change 
which would reverse the rapidly falling 
trend in coloured immigration of which 
he was so proud. But the level is now 
so low that any effective help to the 
British Asians would temporarily reverse 
the trend, whilst still keeping easily 


within the level now set under the 1962 
Immigration Act for the allocation of 
job vouchers to Commonwealth citizens 
(8,500 annually, of which 3,636 were 
used last year, other chan the British 
A-sian quota). At the end of May there 
were 7,180 people in the queue for the 
“ special quota ” vouchers, of whom 
5,010 were recognised by the British 
Government as being in particular 
hardship. On the Government’s assump¬ 
tion of four dependants to each voucher 
holdei, this means aixmt 35,000 people 
with an acknowledged urgent need to 
come to Britain now, out of an estimated 
total of 172,000 British Asians in East 
Africa More urgent cases are thrown 
up all the time as applications are 
processed. But for comparison there was 
a drop of 17,218 in the numbers of 
Commonwealth citizens admitted for 
settlement last year compared with ig68, 
and figures for the first five months of 
this year show a further fall of 35 per 
cent 

Mr Maudling's task would be made 
easier politicallv if any increase in 
vouchers for British Asians could lie 
shown to be in place of vouchers which 
would otherwise be allocated to the rest 
of the Commonwealth It has been 
.suggested that India might not be 
unwilling to curtail the outflow of 
professionallv qualified people except 
that this IS now already .so low, following 
.stricter scrutiny of qualifications and Mr 
Crossman's limitations set last year on 
the emplovment of foreign doctors in 
Britain India already allows in British 
Xsians whose passjxirts are stamped to 
sav they aie eligible for entry to Britain, 
although they still have to queue for 
vouchers and seldom get high priority 

But Mr Maudling has another opening 
The effect of the .stricter “ B ” voucher 
system has Been to cause an unexpected 
drop 111 the total number of work 
vouchers issued (as opposed to the more 
expected drop in the actual use of 
vouclier.s) Lssues in iqfiq fell for the first 
time l>elow the 8,500 mark, to 6,761) 
Vouchers i.ssued to doctors mav pick ujj 
again onic the new (November, iq6q) 
rule obliging foreign doctors to undertake 
a period of attachment in Britain liefore 
receiving vouchers has worked thiough 
the initial backlog. Meanwhile, on paper 
at least, Mr Maudling 'has considerable 
leeway if he decides to make more 
ordinary work vouchers available for 
British Asians—on last year’s figures he 
could double their quota without doing 
anyone else down As white-collar 
workers most of them do not come into 
the “ B " class of professionally qualified 
people, but room could be made for 
them in the “ A ” category quite easily. 
Independent businessmen come into 


ao 

anot'lici class aifain , but those with 
aclecpiiite capital are already allowed in 
under e’cistirif' n'pulatioris if they are 
ordiiiarv (aiiiinionwealth citizens— 
will! h, as has often Ix-en {jointed out, 
makes iKiiiscnse of the ISritish (iovern- 
iiieiit’s |)ohcv of iriMstiiiR that British 
Asians lieioiiie destitute fjefore they can 
be [rerimtted to imiiiir'rate 

While coiisidentiR the British Asians’ 
[jlight Ml Maudlin;; should s(>are a 
thou;;lit for another, siiiallet, far less 
aitKulate ,t;iou{j triiellv hit by the i<)(j(l 
legislation These are the West Indian 
children wliose only known parent is 
their mother, but who cannot join 'her 
111 Britain because of the lule which says 
that both parents must Ire m this country 
before chililreri come oyer Thoug'h 
ajj|rhed leniently to children under i i, 
there are some older ones pathetically 
afTet ted, as the insestiuations of the 
select coiiiiiiittee on immigration showed 
Mr Ckillaghun was {rrepared to modify 
polics m then fasoui, and Mr Maudhng 
should do so now. 

Ulster _ 

Damping things 
down 

A natural calamity caused something 
a{)i>roaching a tnn e to break out in 
TIster over the weekend Twelve houis 
of continuous rain led to widespread 
flooding, |jarticularl> in Belfast where 
many hundreds of families were either 
washi'tl out of their homes entirely or 
were marooned on the ujrjrer floors 'J'he 
community sjjirit tins evoked would have 
been 'unremarkable in an\ other legion 
of the Tnited Kingdom, but in Ulster it 
was sufliciently noteworthv for the 
’/'< h i;rii/ih to lepoit the sin{jiise 
of one woman that noljody in the refugee 
centre worried whetliei anyone else was 
Uathoht or Protestant 

Cionimg after a year of man-made 
(alaniits, the floods treated ajjjjalhng 
additional hardships for many hunrlieds 
of families, but in another respect they 
were the answer to a |)ublic relations 
man's {jiavei The army and the jjolice 
le.icted to the floods as ()ui<kly as to 
any not, and their efforts m evacuating 
and feeding the striikeii families (and 
later rheerfully helpin,g them to clean 
u[) their homes and streets) were widely 
praised by Ixitli r ommunitics. Such piaise 
IS rare iri Ulstei, and the soldiers, in 
{>A 4 >fi 0 ular, frxmd it ver^ agreeable 

Ollfiie Sunday, some of the hotheads 
had riVied out sufficiently to plant a time 
Iximb in the Navy’s recruiting office in 
Belfast Others hied at, but missed. 
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Unarmed in Belfast 


a {joliceman. The floods did nothing, 
either, to dampen the ri.ght wing 
Unionists’ pressure on Major Chichcster- 
Ulaik for tougher law and order 
measures Even as the ram was teeming 
down on Satuiday, the chief of the Royal 
Idster Cainstabulary, Sir Arthur Young, 
was publicly rebuking Mr William 
tlraig for continually demanding the 
ic-ainiing of the RUC. Sir Arthur 
reiniiided Mr (iraig and his friends that 
the RlRl itself was the first to recom¬ 
mend Its own disamimg, and the vast 
majontv of the force still wanted it that 
wav 

Sir Arthur’s sensible statement put 
Mr ta.iig and his suiJjrorters in a tizzy, 
and Sir Aithui was told to keejj out of 
jrohtus lie has long since been told by 
Mr Uiaig to go back to larndon (^ne 
of the most depressing aspects of the 
political situation in Ulster is the support 
Mr Uraig can drum ujj among Unionists 
for the learmmg of the RTKl .md the 
rctiirn of the B-specials There cai. be 
no teal stability and jjeare in Ulster 
until both Catholics and Protestants 
acc ejjt that the responsibility for pro¬ 
tecting an unarmed jiolice forte lies with 
the (ommumty at large It is a lesson 
which too many Protc'stants and Catho¬ 
lics are unwilling to learn, and while the 
British aiiiiy lemams jjcihaps they never 
will 

De fence 

The problem is men 

The commander of the and Battalion, 
Scots Cuaids, laeiit-Col John Aclaiid, 
IS due for a caipcting. In writing a 
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letter to The 7 ’mict on the shortage of 
infantry, he has broken the rule that a 
serving officer should not engage in public 
controversy Piepared, presumably, to 
retire, 'fie has broken it in a good cause 
Ills tickmg-ofl ought to be gentle, for'he 
has said {jublicly What jjractically every 
officer in the British army believes 
[jrivately. 

flis battalion can go into suspended 
animation next March Or, if it so 
chooses under the Covernment’s new dis¬ 
pensation, It can keep its name alive as 
a company, 120 men strong 'Phat is 
the limit of the floveinment’s mercy to 
this battalion and the Argylls and the 
rest of them that weie due foi the chop 
The distinctive regimental title can be 
preserved, but tfie rundown of the army 
lias not been stopped 

It was at tins fart, not at the partic¬ 
ular plight of his battalion, that the 
colonel sensibly aimed his fire As he 
said, the British Army of the Rhine is 
under establishment—about {jer cent 
or so m the teeth aims Infantrymen are 
short, and so are signalleis and gunners 
IBster does {joaoh infantry battalions 
and artillery regiments from BAOR Yet 
this Covernmeiit is intent on expandin,g 
the commitments of the armed forces, if 
only in a modest way m Malaysia So 
It must give Its policies their {iropet 
backing—fullv-iecruited services and, if 
necessary, a re-expanded army 

Ret lulling has taken a definite turn 
for the bettei In the 1'2 months to June 
30tfi, over 36,000 men and adolescents 
enlisted in all three servues (compaied 
with just over 29,300 m tlie pirevious 12 
months). There arc a number of 
reasons why this has occurred against 
the deiiiograpiliic trend A high rate of 
iiyil imeiiiploy meiit may be one Iflstei 
IS lertainly another, for retruiting always 
rises when the armed .services are seen 
111 ar tioii Rut jjrobably the most signi¬ 
ficant are bettei piav .stales and the mtro- 
duttiori of three-year eiihstinerits for tfie 
army 

So recruiting is fulfilling the jjredic- 
tioii III the last defente white paper that 
alxmt 33,000 men would join up in 1969- 
1970 But this number, as that white 
jjaper said, is still well short of tlic 
iet|uirement 'I'hat cannot be less than 
40,000 annually ovei the next few years. 
'I'o get leiruitiiig u)> to at least this level 
must be the Ministry of Defence’s first 
priority if the new and slightly more 
ambitious look m defence pjolicy is to 
make any sense at all. 

No 9uick, easy solution to the problem 
exists Uertamly, it does not he, as some 
aie aheady suggestin,g, in the introduc¬ 
tion of even shot ter jjeriods of cn.gage- 
ment in the army, for three years is the 
imnimuni to get any value in these days 
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of sophisticated weaponry out of a 
trained professional soldier. In the end, 
it may lie in still better pay, touch better 
resettlement training schemes and even in 
re-enl'istinent liounties. Lord Carrington 
IS learning what his predecessor, Mr 
Denis Healey, knew: the choke-chain 
on defence is not simply money, but 
men as well. Only by spending the first 
can he hope to get enough of the 
second. 

Universities _ 

Open sesame 


So far, the ambitious attitude to life of 
the Open University (which in blue¬ 
print form was given the rather more 
enlightening title of University of the 
Air) has paid off. Blighted from the 
beginning by Tory carpings, it was 
nevertheless nursed into a shadowy 
existence by a determined Mbs Jennie 
I.ee, and decided to accept up to 25,000 
students for its four foundation courses 
to liegin in January, 1971 Two things 
could then have gone badly wrong. It 
could have failed to reach anything like 
this rate of applications and the Tories 
could have stuck to their threats But 
by this suininer it had received over 
40,000 applications It is therefore 
hardly surprising that the tkivernnient 
has not courted unpopularity by abolish¬ 
ing It Mrs Thatcher is even politely 
enthusiastic Last week it was announced 
that It would lie permitted to recruit the 
full 25,cx]U , tins Thursday it was 
aniiounc^ed just how these would lie 
c hosen 

'I'lie Open University has lieen playing 
with a iKirrowed computer in an effort 
to satisfy three criteria at once ' a gocxl 
regional spread, a good occupational 
spread, and a goexi subject lialance 
This policy then had to lie watered down 
by Its avowed principle of first oonie, 
hrst served. So southerners, who were 
cjuicker ofl the mark than the Northern 
Irish or the Welsh, get a slightly dis¬ 
proportionate share of allocations In 
some cases the criteria actually clash, 
and from some groups of people there 
simply were not enough applications. At 
first, neaily i in 2 applications were 
from teachers , by the end, this had 
shrunk to the still formidable ratio of 
I in 3. The Open University is not free 
from the usual imbalance in favour of 
the arts and social sciences, but this is 
nut as bad as it could have been There 
are four foundation courses: maths, 
scieiKe, arts and social science. About 
7,o<M) places have lieen allocated for 
each of the first two, and 8,000 for 
each of the second two (5,000 students 


will tackle more than one at once). If 
the Open University is permitted, and 
able, to keep up this level of opierations. 
It will be providing degree courses at 
lietween one-third and one-half of the 
cost of undergraduate, education at 
traditional universities. At present, the 
Open University does not in fact 
compete, since it has only accepted 
those over 21. It would be extremely 
difRcult for it to change its mind in time 
to admit i8-year-oIds in 1972, but it 
m^ well do so after that 

The university was invented to fulfil a 
socialist dream of a university of the 
second chance. At present it looks 
more like a retraining college for 
serving teachers. By the m'id-1970s it 
may look a good deal more like a 
cheaper way of mopping up exccs.s 
school leaver demand. Meanwliile, there 
are a lot of awkward questions still to 
be answered. Is direct broadcasting, 
rather than closed circuit or cassette 
television, really the best way of pro¬ 
viding such courses ^ And couldn’t they 
lie provided inside existing universities 
and polytechnics—with .some skeleton 
headquarters simply providing educa¬ 
tional broadcasting knowhow ■’ 

Motorways _ 

Crash decision 


The loss of 11 lives on the M i in just 
over a fortnight has made a quick 
decision likely on iriotoiway crash bar¬ 
riers. On lialance liarriers are desirable, 
but the (ase is not as clear cut as nianv 
jieoplc suppose To liegiii with, barriers 
cost about £8,000 a mile to erect, and 
since motorways are about six times safer 
per million vehicle miles than all other 
roads it is fair to ask whether the £5 mil¬ 
lion required to install them throughout 
the present motorway network could not 
be better spent on accident black spots 
Also, there is a lot of argument as to 
whether b.irriers reduce or increase 
accidents Tyre marks on central reser¬ 
vations show cats that have recovered 


their position and not led to an accident 
In Britain 270 people aie killed each 
>ear hitting lamp posts, and a barrier 
can also lie a killei. Vehicles enter the 
opposing traffic lanes in less than 10 pei 
cent of motorway accidents 

A number of investigations on the 
effect of barriers on accidents have 
been carried out in different tountries 
It IS generally found that barriers reduce 
or eliminate head-on collisions, which 
tend to be fatal, but increase lesser acci¬ 
dents, Which arc perhaps 95 per cent of 
the total A test done on the Mi liefore 
and after barriers had been erected 
sliowed a saving of £460 per kilometre 
a year, against a cost of erection of 
£5,000 plus an annual maintenance cost 
of £333. The cost of the barrier would 
therefore seem to he greater than the 
benefit. These values are based on the 
cost of repairs, police time, hospitals, 
and so on, plus an additional figure of 
£5,000 for a human life itself There 
could be a large statistical error, since 
fatal accidents occur so seldom on inotoi- 
ways. The 11 deaths recently on the Mi 
compare with 86 m the 10 veafs up to 
the end of last year 

Lighting iiiotorwajs is likely to save 
far iiioie aciidciits than crash bairieis, 
and when lights arc erected they are 
nearly always protected by trash bai- 
riers But there is something awful about 
driving the length of a motorway and 
feeling ijuitc unprotected from oncom¬ 
ing tiaffic, and the new Ministei of 
'I ransjxirt, Mr John Peyton, might do 
well to Ignore the figures. The assump¬ 
tion that a human life is only worth 
£5,000 IS obviously far too low Acci¬ 
dent rates on British roads have lieen 
Ixilstered in the past 20 years by the 
rapid switch from accident-prone 
bicycles and motorcycles to safer cars, 
but that statistical windfall has now dis- 
apijwared, and the natural increase m 
trafhc will take its toll in moie human 
lives There will have to be greater 
investment in the tec'hnologv of avoiding 
accidents, especially as the new (lovein- 
inent iiiav well increase vime speed 
limits scKin 



Would a barrier have prevented it ^ 
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It takes too long to reach them 



How it looks now in what 
used to be Biafra 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

“There l^ a ccnturv- of clifTerencc 
helwcen Enugu toclav and Knugu at the 
end of the war " So said one of Ihafia’s. 
riiott senioi officials, novs a siiiall ttadei 
in tlie oiie-tinie capital of tlie seccisS.oniit 
state It IS difiuiik at fust to heheve hint, 
hecaiise Enugu was relativelv undam¬ 
aged during the war tfie market was 
destiosed and eliete are hullet holes in 
some of the huildmgs, hut m general 
there ate verv few signs of fighting The 
diffeiencc, he explains, is m .the life of 
the oitv 

Seven months ago it was a ghost town , 
twlav I't IS a populous, if not a husv, 
eitv There is trading in the rebuilt 
market and on the streets , the liouses 
are all oci iipied and, as an administia- 
tive centre, it hustles with the activity 
of government 

Enugu IS the capital of the East 
(lentral state, which is the native heath 
of all Nigeria's 7 imlliion or 8 million 
ll)os—and hence “the Ibo heartland” 
Because this area was nesTr able to 
suppoi’t its population, even before the 
war, Ilros had spiead to all parts of the 
federation The massacre of Ihos in (he 
north in iqbti prompted Colonel OjukwTi 
to recall his fellow tiibesmcn to safety 
in the eastern region, which later 


became Biafra During the course of tlie 
war, the Ihos were driven fiack from 
the rest of the eastern region into the 
East Central heartland, where today 
the cast majoiitv still reriiaim 

The ])ostwai changes are even more 
marked in Awka and Omitsha than in 
Enugu These two towns suffered 
infinitely gieater damage , much of 
.Awka was effeolnvely razed and to this 
dav there are few buildings in Omtsha 
whose walls are not blackened by 
fire or pocked hv shells or bullets Bu’t 
here, too, life is returning to normal 
The market has been rebuilt and the 
streets .ire thronged With traders selling 
food, plastic bowls, today's Nigerian 
Observer and cigarettes, smuggled from 
England and offered at 4s 6d for 20. 

Superficially, the most sti^ikung aspect 
of the East Central state is how relatively 
slight IS the damage Thirty months of 
war liave left thoir mark the roads are 
littered with the hulks of bullet-riddled 
lornes and armoured cars ; alinoA every 
bridge has been destroyed and the 
approach-roads to every town have been 
mined But all roads are passable, thanks 
to the army’s erection of Bailey bridges, 
and some arc in good condition Mott 
houses bv the side of the road appear to 


have come through the war un.scatlied, 
though many were subseriuentiy rendered 
roofless h^ scrldiers w'ho looted the cor¬ 
rugated iron to build the huts vs-li'ich 
they now ncru|)y The counliysule is 
hattle-soarred, but not dey.rstatcd 

IJikewise the people In the towns and 
on the roacK, eyeiy'one looks well fed 
'J'here are a lot of men on crutches, 
others wtth arms or legs m bandages 
Hut one ran W'alk through Aba or Enugu 
or Omtsha without seeing .1 single case 
of the protein dehcicncv disease, 
kwashiorkor In the countryside, liow- 
cyer, there is still a great deal of nial- 
nutrtitlion, particularly in the south 
'J’here are no figures for the whole .state, 
but the .irea around f^werri is generally 
thought to be w'DiSt In Umiuahia the 
cbief paediatrioian at the Queen Eliza- 
liCth hospital estimates that there are 
between 5,000 and 7,500 cases of 
kwaslmorkor in the surrounding area , 
he says there has been no marked 
im|jnA"emenit reccn'dlv 

Most, but not all, of the sick are 
children They have stick 4 ike lumlis, dis¬ 
tended .‘ttomarhs and (he faces of old 
men A few of them are in hospiitals, but 
inosit arc being looked after bv voluntary 
agencies and inirssions in ack liar's dotted 
around the countryside Workers in 
these s.ck bays go out each week to (he 
villages and bring in new cases , some 
others come of thwr own accord 

T'he Rehabilitation Clonimiission which 
IS respionsible for distributing food to the 
sick bays, is desperately short of trans¬ 
port Although the Br'itish government 
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alone gave more chan lOO trucks for 
relief woik, the comrnis'won has onl> I2 
wi'th winch to ctillect food from Port 
Harcourt and d.stnbute it throughout 
che East Central -jrate—an aiea of H,7>',o 
square miles Otherwise it must lely on 
hired transport I'he chan man of the 
Rehabilitatiion Commission explains chat 
the reinaiirng vehules and all the o'tliers 
given to the Nigerian gosernmenl have 
been distributed among othei sUite gov- 
erninemts and agent les Hut either tliev 
are boing inefhi iently used, or else more 
are needed 

Transport is tertaiinlv the weak link 
in the chain, because foot! abounds in 
Port Harcourt '1 he waiehouses at the 
docks there aie almost tiverHowing with 
food of all kinds whii h the port authori¬ 
ties long to he rid of so that they tan 
use the space ftii tonimertial cargo 
About a month .igo the decision was 
taken to distribute food directly from 
Poit Ilatrourt to the kual feeding 
centres, instead of taking it all to Enugu 
and distributing it from there This has 
done something to improve efficiency 
But no impression of urgent \ is con¬ 
veyed by those responsible for relief In 
the fust instance these are the state 
administratois—all Ibo—-though in the 
last resort it is the federal government 
which controls the funds. 

Certainly more could be done in 
Lagos to impiose the satuation Mr 
Ikoku, the slate comniiissionei respons¬ 
ible for relief, has accused the federal 
government of discrimination against 
the East Central state an its allocation 
of relief For the first five months of the 
yeai, he says, the East Central state 
received only is 3d per head of popula¬ 
tion, as against is qd in the South 
Eastern and 3s in 'the Rivers states 

It IS argued that it is the job of the 
extended family rather than of official¬ 
dom to feed the hungry. So long as 
someone else does it the family will not 


accept the responsibility There is 
logic in this theory, but in prac> 
tice it seems that too many families 
have been divided, too many cliildren 
left faithcrless, for relatives to bear the 
brunt of feeding the hungry. Relief feed¬ 
ing will have to continue for many 
inontbs if starvaoion u to be eliminated. 
Of eotirse, some ^tarvabon has always 
exist^ m eastern Nigeria, and certainly 
men die daily of hunger in Lagos ; what 
makes the East Central state different 
is that so much energy and money have 
been devoted to finding a solution. 

There is still almost total unemploy¬ 
ment of skilled manposver except for 
schoolteachers and civ'll .servants, a 
phenomenon not often found in Africa. 
And many civil servants now stand to 
lose their jobs if a military decree, pub¬ 
lished last Saturday, is fully imple¬ 
mented The decree authorises the dis¬ 
missal (without pension) of any civil 
servant involved “ in any hostile or sub¬ 
versive act or rebellion against any of the 
governments of the federation between 
January 15, 1966, and January 15, 
19711 " 

Since the end of the war Ibos have 
liegun to return to tlheir former places of 
ciiiplo\iiicnit many have gone baik to 
Lagos and others have gone to the nortli, 
where they are lieing received readily if 
cautiously Some are returning to the 
Rivers and South Eastern states, the 
other states of the eastein legioii, but 
their welcome is deeitledlv frosty, and 
they are returning only in small num¬ 
bers The niinontv tribes of these two 
states have long felt that they were denied 
fair opportunities by the IImjs, and then 
suffering during the war has further 
embittered them So the two states 
jiiefer to tram imskdled locals lather 
than cniploy trained Ibos, and the result 
IS even iiiore unemplo^’men.t in the 
Eaat Central state 

But the most critical difficulty facing 
the Ibos IS an acute shortage of cash 
Alxjut £23 has been given to each of the 
200,000 holders of Biafran currency who 
offered it for exchange, f>ut this has put 
only about £4 7 niililion into circula'tiion. 
On top of this the government irvtends to 
spend £117 million on development pro¬ 
jects But the May budget projected 
an expenditure of about £344 mitllion 
and revenue of about £16.3 million— 
a deficit of iriore than £18 million. 

It IS now thought that the deficit will 
be even greater. It is likeily to be nearer 
£24 million, wliidh means that unless 
the federal government steps in with 
special assistance there will not be 
enough money even, to pay the wages of 
teachers and civil servants—^let alone to 
provide for rehabilitation of the 
economy, still less its deveilopnient. 


Middle East 

The evidence for 
believing Nasser 

•The Israeli government’s conviction that 
the Egyptians have violated the ceasefire 
agreement on the Suez canal has put 
a damper on the hopes that Dr Jarring 
would speedily start talking to both sides 
about a peace settlement in the Middle 
East. The Egyptian action, for whidh 
the Israelis claim to have prcxif (i>age 11), 
is seen in Jerusalem as added evidence 
that President Nasser is not serious in 
his avowed wish fur a setdement. He 
accepted the ceasefire, the Israeli 
suspicion is, only in order to give himself 
time to build up his air defences. Mrs 
Oolda Meir went so far last Sunday as 
to say that Egypt might renew the 
fighting along the ceaseifire line “ tonig'ht, 
tomorrow or next week ” 

But for the second week since Israel, 
Egypt and Jordan accepted the ceasefire 
the Suez front has been virtually free of 
gunfire On the eastern front, however, 
the Palestinian guerrilla organisations 
have displayed their determination to 
sabotage any negotiation by keeping up 
their attacks against Israeli settlements 
Although there have been no reports of 
Jordanian 01 even Syrian troops taking 
any offensive action, Israeli planes 
attacked a Jordanian militarv jiosition 
last week and, according to the 
Jordanians, killed one soldiei and injured 
seven This brought a Jordanian protest 
that Israel had violated the ceasefire 
The Israelis’ purpose was most likely 
to lemind King Hussein that they still 
hold him responsible foi controlling the 
Palestinian forces operating from his 
country The raid by an Israeli jiatrol 
on a Lebanese border village just a few 
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hours afUf election on Monday of 
Mr Franjieh as the next Lebanese 
president probably had much the same 
aim : it was a sharp reminder to him that 
he will be responsible for controlling the 
guerrillas on Lebanese soil. The 
Israeli air raids on Lebanon since the 
ceasefire were aimed at guerrilla 
positions. 

But despite Israeli suspicions there 
have been further indications in Cairo 
and Amman that both President Nasser 
and King Hussein are indeed seriously 
committ^ to die bid for peace. If they 
are not, they are risking a great deal to 
make their pretence appear real. The 
breach between the Egyptian and Iraqi 
governments, which opened when the 
Iraqis rejected the American proposals 
for getting peace talks going, 'has become 
even deeper. The Iraqi government 
charged the Egyptians on Tuesday with 
arresting the director of Iraq’s com¬ 
mercial centre in Cairo, and two 
iriembers of the Iraqi military attache’s 
staff, and of putting the Iraqi embas.sy 
under siege In Baghdad five Egyptians 
have been arrested and the Egyptian 
embassy surrounded by police. 

President Nasser’s minister of informa¬ 
tion, Mr Heykal, openly and scathingly 
challenged the Iraqis, Syrians and 
Algerians on August 14th to live up to 
their threats and put their armies into 
action—something they have failed to 
do over the past three years. Nor has 
the Egyptian government softened its 
attitude to the Palestinian guerrilla 
organisations Cairo radio has been 
forbidden to broadcast the guerrillas’ 
communiques , and 150 Palestinian 
students, believed to be members of the 
two marxist-orientated organisations, 
have been expelled from Egypt 

The Algerians have kept up their 
verbal opposition to the ceasefire, but 
have taken the opportunity provided by 
It of extricating themselves still farther 
from the conflict by withdrawing their 
token force of 2,000 men from the Suez 
front President Nasser’s acceptance of 
the Amencan peace formula is seen in 
.Algiers as final proof of a long-held 
Algerian contention that he never 
seriously intended, despite all his words, 
to regain by force the territories lost in 
« 967 - 

The Palestinians and the Jordanian 
government have brought their war of 
nerves against each o^er to the front 
burner Yasser Arafat, the Fatah leader 
and dhairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, followed his visit to 
Damascus last week with a journey to 
Baghdad. In between he announced in 
Amman on Sunday that he would turn 
Jordan into a graveyard for all “ con¬ 
spirators against the Pidestinians ” and 
Amman into the Arabs’ Hanoi. He also 


charged the Jord2,nian government with 
preparing for a confrontation with the 
guerrilla organisations, and said it had 
moved larger numbers of troops from the 
front to the outskirts of Amman. 

The Iraqis have not been slow to 
heighten the mounting tension. Baghdad 
radio announced this week that President 
Bakr had told Yasser Arafat that the 
12,000 Iraqi troops on Jordanian soil 
would be put at the disposal of the 
guerniias. This may not be as grave a 
threat to King Hussein as it appears, 
since the troops in question are mruniy 
anti-aircraft and artillery units. They 
are not equipped to march on Amman, 
and could probably be held off without 
difficulty by the Jordanian army. 

The future of these Iraqi troops, which 
King Hussein would like to see go home, 
and the handling of the Palestinians are 
among the subjects the king is raising 
with President Nasser during his present 
visit to Cairo. Both the Egyptian and 
Jordanian leaders will try to bring as 
much pressure as they can to bear on the 
delegates to the Palestinian National 
Council which has been called to 
assemble in Amman on August 27th The 
guerrilla leaders will attempt to get 
unanimous endorsement of their policy 
of resistance to any peace negotiations, 
but among the delegates will be more 
moderate men who may be persuaded to 
support Preident Nasser. Mr Heykal has 
asserted that the great majority of the 
Palestinians living in occupied Jordan 
support President Nasser in his search 
for a peaceful solution. King Hussein 
was indirectly speaking to them and to 
the mass of the Palestinian refugees when 
he repeated in an interview this week his 
readiness to allow the Palestinians to 
decide for themselves whether they 
want to remain Jordanians or to set 
up a separate state. 

An open conflict between the 
Jordanian government and the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas is unlikely right now 
The negotiations with Israel have not 


even started, and the chances of a 
solution emerging are thin indeed. King 
Hussein is carefully saying and doing 
nothing to antagonise the majority of 
Palestinians, though he is making it dear 
that he is no longer prepared to take 
orders from the guerrillas’ leaders. One 
of the most interesting news items of 
the week is his reappointment of General 
Zeid ben Shaker to a senior army post. 
General Shaker was dismissed in June 
on the insistence of the guerrilla leaders 
And the king’s uncle, Sherif Nasser lien 
Jamil, who left the country when he 
was replaced as commander-in-chief in 
June, IS reported to have been recalled 
to Amman. 

Lebanon _ 

As tough as they 
come 


In an old-fashioned way Lebanon’s 
president-elect, Mr Suleiman Franjieh, 
IS as tough as they come. Elected by 
only a one-vote majority in the -cham¬ 
ber of deputies on Monday, he asserted 
his victory by a physical assault on the 
speaker, who had declared the vote 
insufficient Later, after talks with a 
group of representative deputies, the 
bruised speaker withdrew his objections 
Then Beirut rang out with the crackle 
of Mr Franjieh’s supporters triumph¬ 
antly firing their sub-machine guns in 
the air. So much for feudal custom 
Whether Mr Franjieh has the subtler 
kind of toughness required to hold 
Lebanon together in a singularly critical 
period has yet to be seen 

Ostensibly, his election spells the end 
of the so-called Chehabist era that has 
prevailed in Lebanon since the civil war 
of 1958 Under President Chehab, and 
then under President Helou, there were 
gropings towards reforms that would 
ease relations between Moslems and 
Christians and lead to a fairer distnbu- 
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Kohl isn't known, Schroder's no vote-getter, but Barzel's reedy enough 


tion of wealth Mr Franjieh, as an anti- 
Chehab conservative may have less time 
tor such thoughts. But the fact that he 
is (as under a national covenant all 
Lebanese presidents must lie) a Maro- 
nite Christian who will have to work 
with a Moslem prime minister implies 
some continuity of purpose. His razor- 
edge majority will require him to pay 
due respect to Chehabism and the 
wide support it commands from the 
army and civil service. The Centre group 
m the chamber to which he belongs is a 
multi-rcligious gioupmg The fact that 
he won the election through the last- 
minute rallying of extreme right-wing 
Christians on the one hand and of the 
left-wing Moslem minister of the interior, 
Mr Kcmal Jumblatt, on the other shows 
that he can he all things to all men if 
he has the skill to retain these extra¬ 
ordinary allegiances 

His fiist task on taking office next 
month will he to clarify Lebanon's atti¬ 
tude towards the Palestine c oniniaridos 
Mr Franjieh is known as a man who 
believes in “ Lebanon first" and is 
cooler towards the Palestine cause than 
President Helou has been In upholding 
Lebanon’s support of President Nasser’s 
peace moves he may want to put the 
local commandos on a tighter leash But 
his support for President .Nasser mav 
help to avert the kind of (omniuna! 
strife that threatened Lebanon last 
(Jetober laibanon has less to feai 
than has Jordan from the < onimandos 
since Its people are not predominantls 
Palestinian Basically, like Mr Franjieh, 
they are I.ebanese first 

Germany 

The men after 
Kiesinger's job 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Brandt's non-aggression treaty 
with the Russians has come close to 
provoking a serious internal crisis among 
the Christian Democrats and their 
Bavarian stablemates of the Christian 
Social Union. The opposition is wearing 
Its uncertainty for all to see The results 
of recent public opimon tests, suggest¬ 
ing that the Union—as the conservative 
alliance is commonly called—may be 
far out of touch with the mood of the 
electorate, are aggravating its uneasi¬ 
ness. 

Kurt Ceorg Kiesinger, whom the 
Christian Democrats politely though 
unenthusiastically re-elected chairman 
after he had lost the chancellorship to 
Willy Brandt last October, is himself a 
good deal to blame for the unrest Herr 


Kiesinger declared flatly in interview's 
last weekend that it was now the party’s 
duty to try to prevent an “ unacceptably 
one-sided treaty ” from lieing ratified by 
majorities in the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment Such Christian Socialist stalwarts 
as Franz-Josef Strauss and Baron von 
Cuttenberg support bun wholeheartedly 
But the T-’nion’s forceful parliamentary 
leadei, the Chiistian Democrat Rainei 
Barzel, is talking diffeiently Herr Bar- 
zel recommends that judgment should 
be suspended until eastern Europe’s 
response to Herr Brandt’s policies has 
become dealer This is the line likely 
to be adopted by a coniiriittee of 
Cliiistiaii Democrat and Christian 
Socialist deputies now trying to frame 
ideas for concerted ojiposition when 
parliament reassembles 

Herr Kiesinger has assumed his 
sterner posture ptirtly out of conviction 
and paitly out of his desire to impiess 
a party that has misgivings about his 
leadership The former < hancellor will 
be getting on for 70 when the next 
general election is due in I97;{ He 
himself has openly expressed doubt 
whether lie can then persuade the elec¬ 
torate th.it he IS the man to be chancel¬ 
lor for the next four years According 
to his assfKiates Herr Kiesinger is still 
deeply hurt by his loss of the chancellor¬ 
ship last autumn. He considers he was 
betrayed by the Free Democrats’ leader, 
Herr Scheel, and outwitted by Herr 
Brandt 

Since the office of party chairman 
runs for two years Ilerr Kiesinger’s 
position ought not to be challenged at 
the next party conference, which is due 
to begin at Hamburg on November 
25th But some Christian Democrats 
are already peddling the advantages of 
letting the country know as soon as 
possible who the party’s alternative to 
Willy Brandt is going to be. Should the 
Union suffer losses in the elections on 
November 8th for the state parliaments 


in Hesse and Bavaria the demand for 
Herr Kiesinger’s resignation might 
liecome irresistible. 

The .trouble is that the Christian 
Democrats still have no genet ally 
accepted alternatise to Herr Kiesinger. 
This lack lies at the root of much of 
their present state of confusion. For one 
reason and another the possibles are 
holding back But soon the party will 
have to make ujj its mind who will get 
the succession. 

It might be Gerhard Schroder, who 
was iiiiiustei of defence in the Kiesinger- 
Brandt coalition and has the additional 
experience of having been foreign 
minister and minister for the interior. 
Herr Schroder will be 60 next month. 
He has leservations about Herr Brandt’s 
Oitpoluik, though he had a hand in 
preparing the way. Yet, able as he is, 
Herr Schrodei is too much of an intro¬ 
vert ever to liecome the popular vote- 
catcher the Christian Democrats need. 

Herr Barzel hiiii.self has learned to 
make it lather less obvious than he did 
111 Herr Erhard's day that he would love 
the nomination and stick at nothing to 
get It Herr Barzel's chances have greatly 
improved .since Gerhard Stoltcnberg, 
who was minister for scienbific research 
under Ixith Erhard and Kiesinger, has 
quit Bonn politics for those of provin¬ 
cial Schle.s-wig-Holstem. Herr Barzel is 
an energetic 46-ycar-old, a well versed 
parliamentarian, accessible to all and 
sundry, a ready and confident performer 
on television—and con.sequently keeps 
hinsself much more in the public eye 
the.se days than does Herr Kiesinger. 

Perhaps Herr Barzel’s most serious 
rival IS Helmut Kohl, the premier of 
Rhineland-Palatinate, who is another 
dedicated politician still in his forties. 
Herr Kohl is not yet widely known, and 
he too IS being remarkably non-commit¬ 
tal for the time being about the Soviet- 
German treaty But that is probably 
how most Germans are feeling. If the 


The day we 

had afruitful experience 


One of our customers deals in 
imported tinned fruit The day 
came when he ordered an ACT 
Container consiRnment of 
Australian produce 
19 Containers Each carrying 
over 18 tons of tinned 
"Down-Under” sunshine. 

They duly arrived - bang on 
time. Our client took delivery, 
a very happy man. 

A simple story? Certainly. 

But just look. 


He got this from ACT:— 

1 A large saving in labour costs 
and handling. 

2 A considerable saving in 
transit damage 

3 Peace of mind with prompt 
delivery. 

4 A very usefu 1 start to a cut-bick 
m transit insurance bills 

5 . The use of ACT’s distinctvely 
bright, light Containers. 

6 A fruitful experience - 
transport without tears 


To our esteemed client we can 
say but one thing 
Thanks for your repeat 
Container orders. 

Give us a ring. And name 
your day. 

Associated Container 
Transportation ltd. 
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Hfijtv electricity increased 
Me WalKs capacity 


Mr Wall had a challenge And the reason— I'U^hci streamlining of producuon was clearly 40 greater pig-cuttmg capacity at his factory, 

success' How could he cope with the increasing necosary But how ^ Mr Wall turned to His skilled butchers arc saved much fatigue and 

demand for his meat products, and not lose out Mlecticity for the answer A new production ihcir umcis much better utilised 

on quality ^ Something had to be done And so, layout vas devised lor his Godicy factory, which This story is often rej^aied in Industry today—a 

Mr VC all decided to do something radical about it today is xniquc in Europe a layout based on a production success provided by modern electrical 

A number of operations were^till being done specially Icsigncd electric saw unit which feeds methods 

manually manhandling carcasses, !or instance, a streamlined system of electrically driven Electricity can give you your own success stones 

which mcani the inefficient use of skilled buichcrs’ conveyors ^'hc result the system now handles the first step—call m the Industrial Sales Engineer 

valuable lime 180 carcassesan hour And Mr Wall has over from your Elcctncity Board 

ELEX^TR IOTY-THE POWER IN INDUSTRY 
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Russians want the treaty to be ratified 
I with an imposing majority it would be 
I sensible of them to allay misgivings with 
I more than words. There are, for 
* instance, those 600,000 or so Germans 
' stranded in eastern Europe who, accord- 
: ing to the Red Cross, would like to be 
! given the opportunity to settle in west 
Germany. It would cost the Russians 
' little, and possibly gam much for them, 
to let these people go. 

Meanwhile the Christian Democrats 
are hoping to win votes by constructive 
criticism of the government’s delay in 
tackling >the ambitious domestic reforms 
heralded in October, particularly in the 
fields of finance and education. They are 
working hard on theur new party pro¬ 
gramme. All they want is an authorita¬ 
tive leader. 

The Brandt treaty _ 

Who will get the 
lion's share? 


Ihe official chorus of praiiie which 
greeted the new Bonn-Moscow treaty m 
eastern Europe may well conceal a cer¬ 
tain amount of gloom and apprehension. 
This week’s Warsaw pact summit 
meeting in Moscow was probably 
intended to dispel .some of it and to 
instruct the members of the pact on the 
new line towards west Germany. 

Most east Europeans were probably 
relieved at the early signing of the 
treaty If there had been any major 
hitches, Poland's negotiations with Bonn, 
which are well advanced and are due to 
be resumed on September loth, might 
well have suffered a setback. And then 
there could have been no early 
, negotiations on a normalisation agree¬ 
ment between Bonn and Prague. And 
Bulgaria and Hungary would again have 
had to postpone sending their ambas- 
.sadors to Bonn 

But for most cast Europeans the 
opening of diplomatic relations with 
west Germany is only a means to an 
end The end is economic ; west Ger¬ 
many's financial and technological help 
for the chronically ailing east European 
economies. Some east Europeans, notably 
the Hungarians, the Czechoslovaks and 
of course the east Germans, have been 
able to develop close economic relations 
with Bonn in the absence of official 
diplomatic relations. But in theory, 
at least, the presence of west German 
* missions should speed up the growth 
' of economic links. The nagging question, 
however, is whether Russia w'ill take the 
lion’s share of the new west German 
trade and economic co-operation And 
‘ if it does, how much will be left for 
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eastern Europe ? 

It will no longer be possible to depict 
west Germany as a serious imperialist 
threat to the communist order in eastern 
Europe. This will be inconvenient for 
official propagandists—and nowhere 
more so than in east Germany, where 
the regime has had to fight the spread of 
the so-called “ social-democrat illusion ” 
ever since Herr Brandt came to power 
in west Germany last autumn. But in the 
absence of any concrete evidence that 
the Russians are contemplating any 
serious concessions on Berlin, let alone 
thinking of giving their blessing to a 
possible political rapptochement between 
east Germany and a Sodial Democrat 
west Germany, Herr UlbnCht oan prdb- 
ably afford to relax. 

He may even have reason to feel 
pleased if, with Herr Brandt’s help, the 
European security conference takes place 
soon, bringing east Germany closer to 
official recc^nition. Anyway, whatever 
Herr Ulbrioht’s misgivings may be about 
Russia's treaty with Bonn, his new 
economic worries make it harder for 
him to throw his weight about in 
Moscow. 

Switzerland _ 

The strategy goes 
with the plane 

PROM OUR GEMEVA CORAESPONDENT 

Switzerland is one country where 
Britain’s Harrier vertical takeoff fighter 
plane should lie in its element * Alpine 
regions With short runways and sharp- 
angle approaches are ideally suited to 
this aircraft. So last week Hawker 
Siddelcy offered to sell 60 Hamers to 
the Swiss government 

For four years the Swiss defence 
department has been considering what 
fighter-bomber should replace its 200 
British-built Venoms when they go out 
of service in 1975. After painstaking 
evaluation of nine different aircraft, the 
American A7 Corsair was picked as the 
best plane for Swiss requirements, but 
last month it was turned down by the 
Swiss cabinet because it cost so much. 

The government’s obsession with cost 
IS understandable. Five years ago, the 
Swiss had their fingers burned when 
escalating costs for the French Mirage 
III forced them to reduce their order 
to 57 from the original 100. This time 
the cabinet is sticking to its ceiling of 
around £ 130 million. 

When the cabinet called for new 
tenders. Hawker Siddeley stepped in 
with three separate offers—the immedi¬ 
ate supply at low cost of 30 refurbished 
Hawker Hunters to supplement the 100 
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Thatr computer didn't mention this 


already in service in Switzerland, the 
sale of 150 new Hawker Hunters with 
appropriate adaptations, or the sale of 
60 Harriers. The British company's 
tender was designed to meet all 
contingencies—the postponement of any 
decision, a traditional defence policy or 
a modern military approach. 

When Hawker Siddeley offered the 
Hamer, it realised that it had to do 
more than simply prove to the Swiss 
that It IS a good aircraft. The Swiss had 
to be persuaded to revise their whole 
strategy for air defence Their present 
evaluation (worked out by computer 
four years ago) is based on the idea that 
Switzerland needs a fighter-bomber 
which can attack defended ground 
targets with bombs or rockets and is 
equally capable of self-defence and 
escort functions The Swiss have been 
looking for a fast conventional aircraft 
capable of carrying large stocks of 
ammunition and fuel. 

The Hamer is not a starter in this 
particular field, and it was not even 
included among the nine planes 
originally examined by the Swiss defence 
department. In offering the Harrier at 
this late stage. Hawker Siddeley is 
effectively questioning whether the 
criteria adopted by the Swiss are entirely 
appropriate for a real war situation. 
Conventional aircraft may perform very 
adequately in normal conditions, but in 
a war when airfields have been 
destroyed by bomb or missile attacks 
they can become completely useless. 

It IS precisely in this kind of situation 
that the Hamer comes into its own 
With Its vertical takeoff the plane 
requires no airfield and is highly 
manoeuvrable. It would still come as 
rather a shock if the Swiss chtwe the 
Hamer. Largely dependent upon part- 
time national servicemen, the Swiss air 
force wants something reliable and easy 
to fly. The Harrier, like the Anglo- 
French Jaguar, is viewed wrth suspicion 
liecause it is so radical a concept. 
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Roman Catholics 

Naked as a lamb 

Nudity isn’t on, said the Pope on Sunday 
from his summer house at Castelgandolfo 
to the assembled pilgrims. He was 
referring not only to what the Roman 
Catholic church considers a general 
decline in moral values, but more par¬ 
ticularly to the nature-lovers who 
gathered in Kent last week and had 
the distinction, while sitting in their 
birthday suits, of being addressed by a 
(fully clothed)' Anglican cleric. 

The papacy gave up setting the pace 
111 matters of colourful and unconven¬ 
tional living long ago The renaissance 
tradition, nevei acknowledged and 
usually Ignored, of papal nephews and 
wild parties and dissolute life in Rome 
and the adjoining states in the halcyon 
days of Julius II has given way to an 
asceticism which might do credit to 
Peter the Hermit Tile church is 
struggling ; and marks of this stiuggle 
tan be seen and heard in the weary face 
and voice of Paul VI, as he tries 
valiantly to maintain the authority of a 
once homogeneous church now under 
attack from without and within. And 
that includes within Italy, where the 
Christian Democrats, the monarchasts 
a nd the neo-fascists are at present joined 
m an unholy alliance to prevent the 
divorce bill from passing through the 
senate. 

Evciywhcre the Pope sees “ the exal¬ 
tation of nudism, eroticism and free 
love ” undermining the influence of 
Roman Catholic priests over their sheep. 
The trouble is that too many sheep 
have taken it into theur heads to walk 
aiound without then wool on Worse, 
they are indulging in the heretical fan¬ 
tasies that come of chug taking. Desjier- 
ate invocations to the Virgin Mary and 
appeals for the body to subject itself to 
the spirit aie going unheeded. Pope 
Paul admitted last week “that religion 
needs to be renovated “ But the driviing 
force for the renewal and strengthening 
of the Roman Catholic church must 
needs come from on high ; and too many 
sheplieids, it seems, are descending into 
the pastures to mix with the lambs—and 
not only mixing with them, which may 
be all very well, but marrying them, 
which IS not 

Can It be that the lamlvi, seeing the 
church III all its earthly splendour, have 
deoidcd that the only way to attain 
the sense of purity demanded of them 
IS by changing their diet from grass and 
clover to sugar cubes and cannabis ’ 
To the members of sun-clubs in Britain 
and beach-bums in Italy, the voice of 



His Holiness won't look 


the Pope from his summer residence 
jjrobably seems infinitely remote How 
to answer the accusation of “ immo¬ 
bility ’’ is a major headache for the 
papacy. There was a mythical moment 
when the emperor wore no clothes ; 
clearly that would be going too far But 
how then to find the lost harmony with 
the naked flock ? For shedding one’s 
coat in a hot summer may be disgrace¬ 
ful ; but keeping it on is unhealthy 


Jugoslavia 


The church makes 
a comeback 


Pop>e Paul's Icftish politics may be 
anathema to conservative Roman Catho¬ 
lic goveriimeiits, but they are well 
leceived in eastern Eurojje This is 
p.Trticularly true of the Vatican’s rela¬ 
tions with Jugoslavia, which have 
liecoiiie surprisingly cordial It is hoped 
in Rome that they will pave the way for 
warmer coexistence Isctween church and 
state elsewhere in eastern Eurojie 

Last week Jugoslavia and the Vatican 
decided to re-establish full diplomatic 
relations after a break of i8 years Presi¬ 
dent Tito, who is expected to call on 
the Pope when he visits Italy this 
autumn, is pleased by the Pope’s friendly 
attitude towards his pet jjroject—the 
forthcoming non-aligned conference 
which opens in Lusaka early in Sept- 
emlier At President Tito’s request, the 
Vatican will probably send an official 
observer to Lusaka. 

Next week Mgr Agostino Casaroli, the 
Vatican’s top specialist for relations with 
communist countries, will visit Belgrade. 
His main task will be to carry the agree¬ 


ment which he himself negotiated in 
June^ 1966) a stage farther. Under the 
1966 a^eement, the Catholic church 
in Jugoslavia was given freedom to 
expand its internal educational establish¬ 
ments and step up its publishing activi¬ 
ties. In return, the church formally 
accepted the political status quo. By 
general consent, 'the agreement has 
worked well. 

The authorities in Belgrade now 
regard the Catholic church as a stabi¬ 
lising and moderating influence in the 
country’s tense and complex national 
situation. In Slovenia and Croatia, 
which are predominantly Catholic, the 
bishops are resisting attempts by more 
radical nationalist elements to mobilise 
Catholicism for {xilitical, anti-communist 
ends. Their efforts are frequently praised 
by the government. 

Since 1966, the Catholic church has 
been able to reach a much wider public, 
thus making up some of the ground lost 
since the communists came to power. 
Catholic publishing is now big business 
in Jugoslavia m spite of the restrictions 
still placed on the sale of Catholic books 
and papers. Where, as in Slovenia, 
the wholesalers accept Catholic papers 
for distribution, there have been allega¬ 
tions of sharp business practice by the 
self-confident and aggressive Catholic 
press I’hese have been ignored by the 
wholesalers because, of course, helping 
to sell Catholic publications is good 
business for them. But even in Croatia, 
where Catholic publications are sold only 
at church porches or to subscribers 
through the post, a new family magazine 
launched this summer has been a huge 
success Well-established publications like 
the Zagre'b Glas koncila, which prints 
a quarter of a million copies a fortnight, 
are thriving. 

The remarkable success of the Catho¬ 
lic press in Jugoslavia clearly worries 
the authorities They go on telling their 
more critical party iiieiiilxTs that it must 
be fought by persuasion and propi.ganda 
and not by bans and fines. But they 
are .starting to feel the church may be 
winning b.ick its influence too fast Mr 
Kav'cic, the Slovene prune minister, is 
said to have told the Slovene bishops to 
tread wanly 

So Mgr Casaroli may not find it all 
smooth sailing in Belgrade next week 
Among other things, he wants to get 
the remaining forms of discrimination 
against Catholics in public life—notably 
on radio and television—removed, and 
some confiscated church buildings 
returned. But whatever else it may 
concede, the government is determined 
not to let the church get back into the 
classroom. That would he too much 
for even the comparatively liberal- 
minded Jugoslav communists to swallow. 



You can sae why thay naed anpthar 


Britain and Australia _ 

Carrier for hire? 


Bi itam has two naval prolilems that are 
linked with each other. The first as what 
to do with the three aircraft earners 
that are due to ioe phased out in 1972 
under the schedule drawn up by Mr 
Wilson’s government. The second as how 
to counter the growing Soviet naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean in co¬ 
operation with such countries as Austra¬ 
lia and South Africa. Naval arms for 
South Africa is only part of the answer. 
Now a suggestion has come from Austra¬ 
lia that might provide another part. It 
IS that Britain should lend-lease one of 
the three carriers to the Australians— 
complete, it seems, with men and planes 
'I’he suggestion has been put up by 
the Democratic I.alxir party This is 
one of Australia’s smaller parties, though 
It commands a good deal of political 
leverage under the guidance of Mr 
B. A. Santamana (sec the survey of 
Australia after page 42). The idea won’t 
catch on in Australia unless the British 
tiovernment is willing to consider it 
seiioii.sly Should it ^ 

On the surface, at least, it does seem 
liettei than condeiiiniiig Britain's lar- 
ricrs to iiiothhalls or the scrapyard And, 
liecause of the Australians’ problem 111 
manning another carrier, it might well 
he easier to persuade them to hire a 
larrier than to buy one outright. The 
British budget would lx; relieved of the 
cost of keeping the carrier in service 
and, with British crews and planes, the 
Royal Navy would keep in practice 
with fixed-wing flying until Britain 
builds sts <iwn through-deck crui.sers 
with juinp-jets flying off them 

Of tourse, theie are snags. Which 
earner should he put out on hire ^ The 
one liest suited to Australia’s needs is 
the Hermes, much the .same size as the 
Australian carrier Melbourne. But 
appaieiitly the present intention is to use 
the Hermes to replace the ageing 


Bulwark as a comiliiaiido CMrier, 

That leaves the two bigger carriers, 
Ark Royal and Eagfc. The former has 
been refitted to take Phantom aircraft. 
If the Australians wanted this carrier 
and the$e planes, the RAF would have 
to buy more Phantoms for its squadrons 
in Britain and Germany. So the choice 
would seem to narrow down to the 
Eagle, flying Sea Vixens and the like. 
But It is a big carrier with a big crew. 
Could the Royal Navy find enough men 
to man its other ships if 2,000 or more 
of them were off, on hire, sailing under 
the Australian flag ’ 

The real choice facing Britain is not 
whether it should save money (but not 
men) by following up this Australian 
suggestion It is whether it should, at 
its own expense, keep at leasit one fleet 
carrier under its own control for use an 
the Atlantic as well as the Indian 
Ocean instead of staying in the earner 
business at .Australia’s exfiense but only 
in Australian waters. If it boils down 
to a choice between no British fleet 
carriers at all, and hiring one out to the 
Australians, Mr Santamaria’s proposal 
should be followed up. But if Britain 
can find enough money and men to 
keep a carrier in service for itself it 
might be better not to half-shuffle the 
responsibility off on to the Australians 

Chad _ 

Room for Beau 
Geste 


This year marks the tenth anniversary 
of indejDendence for most of France’s 
ex-colonies in Africa For a decade, the 
French have provided an object lesson 
in having your gateau and eating it too. 
But lately one country, Chad, lias 
proved .something of an embarrassment 
Pre.sident Tontballxiyc, Chad’s auto¬ 
cratic leader, invoked his bilateral 


defence agreement with France two 
years ago in order to quell a relxslliori m 
the northern and eastern areas of the 
country. The result was a strengthening 
of France’s garrison at the capital, Foit 
Laniy, the airlifting of paratroops .ind, 
to complete the Beau Geste scenario, the 
arrival of the Foreign Legion. 

In spite of muted criticism in France 
and the witlidrawal of a parachute unit 
early in July, two companies of legion¬ 
aries and two of marines are still there, 
as well as i,ono airmen and Boo infan¬ 
trymen peimanently l>ased at Fort 
Laiiiy. The marines are expected to be 
withdrawn this autumn This force 
IS engaged in fighting the pre- 
dominafitly Moslem rebels who lielong 
to Fnilinat, the national liberation front, 
led by Dr Abba Siddick. Their grievances 
are directed against the mainly Chnstiaii 
administration of Sara tribesmen, which 
IS accused of discriminating against 
Moslems. 

The fighting is sporadic and, for the 
inoiiicnt, inconclusive, but President 
Tombalbaye fias scored some reecnt 
diplomatic successes that may partly 
make up for his trouble at home.' Liby.i, 
once .the base foi Frolinat operations, no 
longer supports the rebels; Sudan’s 
General Nemeiry paid a visit to Fort 
Laniy early last month ; and a rapproche¬ 
ment has taken place with General 
Bokassa of the Central African Republu 

Probably the most important retent 
development was a meeting in north¬ 
eastern Nigeria at the beginning of 
August between Nigeria’s Gcner.il 
Gowon and President Tombalbaye, at 
which the latter said he would appeal to 
the Organisation of African Unity for 
help if the situation deteriorated Nigei la 
responded by saying that it is reads to 
send tioops to Chad at the OAU’s behest 
But the replacement of French forces bj 
Nigerian ones will not solve Chad’s 
fundamental problem the acute poveit\ 
that engenders unrest 



Oh. but I thought the French only sold them guns 





A COMPANY WITH A HEART OF GOLD 


Each year Nippon Kokan manufac¬ 
tures millions of tons of Japan's best 
steel and builds many of Japan's finest 
ships Tough steel and sturdy ships 
And we have a heart of gold when it 
comes to our employees At Nippon 
Kokan our employees and their families 
enjoy high level of fringe benefits and 
company assistance These provide a 
warm measure of comfort and security 
that go a long way in making a happy 
employee 
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One example is our Nippon Kokan 
Hospital in the outskirts of Tokyo It is 
one of the most modern medium size 
general hospitals in Japan Its dedicated 
staff of 438, including 54 doctors, pro¬ 
vide our employees with superb medical 
care at very low costs For example, 
the total cost for an appendectomy is 
about $3 

Nippon Kokan employees are excep¬ 
tionally efficient employees because they 
are happy employees 
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Leading the Republicans, Sen Scott end Rep Ford—and the Democrats. Rep Albert. Sen Mansfield and the Speaker 


President versus Congress: 
playing election games 

Washington, DC 


A scolding from President Nixon 
followed the departing meniliers of the 
House of Representatives on Monday to 
their holiday places or, more typically, 
to their electoral districts where they 
had gone to ^end the recess mending 
their political fences. "Congressional 
iiia< tion,” he said, “ is extremely 
expensive ” and he went on to reproach 
Congress with having done nothing 
alxiut a proposal he made in 
February to get nd of, reform or trim 
a variety t>f agencies and prograniines 
ranging from the Board of Tea Tasters 
to government ownership of the Alaska 
Railroad This Federal Economy Art of 
iqyo was far from being a comprehensive 
list of things that ought well be cut l>ack 
and many people found the selection of 
Items haphazard however, Mr Nixon 
was able to accuse Congress of having 
left $707 million “ unsaved ” in the 
current fiscal year, “ Partisan political 
games,” retorted the Speaker of the 
House, Mr McCormack 

So far as the House is concerned, this 
exchange seems to set the tone of 
presidential-congressional relations for 
the remainder of this year, that is, until 
Novfemlier’s congressional elections are 
over. The Senate, which is really liehind 
with Its business liecause of the vast 
amount of time taken up by arguments 
over nominations to the Supreme Court 


and over foreign policy, came m for a 
different kind of attack. Vice President 
Agnew addressed the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars on the same Monday at 
Miami, assailing what he called the 
“ isolationists ’’ of the Senate for debating 
amendments to restrict the President’s 
war'^making power in south-east Asia. 

“ Blind impatient politicians,*’ he 
called them; “ one wonders if they 

really give a damn "Mr Agnew, who has 
been saying that this autumn he is to 
bear the brunt of the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion’s effort to help Republican 
candidates get elected to Congress, 
denies that there has lieen any pressure 
on linn from the President to “ turn off 
the blowtorch,” as he puts it, and his 
Miami s{}ee<'h is evidence that the blow¬ 
torch IS still going full blast A large 
■Staff, stiffened with some of Mr Nixon’s 
closest political assistants, is being 
assembled to put Mr Agnew on the 
campaign trail soon after the Lalxiur 
Day holiday, Septenilier 7th, and keep 
him there tdl the elections on Novemlier 
3rd. 

In the meantime Mr Agnew is off to 
tour the Far East and his Miami speech 
can be explained as part of an effort to 
reassure the Vietnamese and other 
friendly governments in south-east Asia 
that the United States i.s not going to 
leave them in the lurch'. He was attack¬ 


ing particularly the amendment put 
forward by Senator Hatfield. and 
Senator McCovern to set a firm time- 
liniit (it was to be next June, but 
Mr McGovern has now suggested the 
end of next year) for the presence 
of American troops in Vietnam Mr 
Agnew called it " a blueprint foi 
the first defeat in the history of the 
United States.” Were thev content 
to let Asia go bv default to the 
communists for lack of perseverance ’ 
“ Well, we are not,’’ said the \’ice 
President, and “ we shall see this war 
through to an honourable end that will 
do justice to the sacrifices of all our 
sons ” 

Evidently the Administration is less 
nervous of the war as an election issue 
than it used to be and so on this ground 
it IS ready to emphasise and widen the 
gap lietween itself and the maliontents 
111 tiongress, who include a mmorits of 
the Republicans and probably b\ now a 
iiiajoritv of the DemcKrats On the .state 
of the economy, whit li most of the old 
political hands think likely to bulk largei 
than the war in the electoral ranipaigii, 
die Administration is decidedly ners’ous 
True, the roots of the pre.setit inflation he 
m President Johnson’s .\dmmistration, 
not President Nixon’s But it is Mr 
Nixon who IS in power, prices are still 
rising fast, unemployment is uncomfort¬ 
ably high and likely to get higher, 
money is dear, housing is short 

Unjust It may lie, but the Republicans 
will have to be very ingenious if they 
are not to get the blame There was a 
time when Mr Nixon hoped to win 
enough seats this year from the 
Democrats to achieve Republican con- 





As you can see, anything goes from 
an arctic parka to an equatorial belt. 

BroomWade compressors are en¬ 
gineered to work as smoothly under 
desert conditions as they do to the north 
of Nome. 

They are also designed to minimise 
hiaintenance. Furthermore we go to a lot 
of trouble to see that our compressors 
(wherever they're used) are supported 


by trained compressed air engineers, so 
you get service-where you want it-when 
you want it. 

Don't take our word. 

Ask any of our customers. 

However, if you’d like more facts 
from us, call High Wycombe 21181, or 
write Broom and Wade Ltd., Publicity 
Dept. 157, High Wycombe, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, or telex 83127. 
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I trol of the Sienate and to make a sizeable 
I dent as well in the Democratic majority 
I in the House. (The present strengths 
' are 37 to 43 in the Senate and 243 to 
j 188 in the House.) Those ambitions 
I may not have been wholly abandoned 
' but they look more fragile than they did. 
Mr Nixon has to protect himself. 

If he can successfully label a 
Democratic Congress as “fiscally irre- 
sfxinsible ” and thus pin on it the blame 
for the inflation which raises prices and 
for the counter-measures which depress 
economic activity, that will be something 
achieved. Mr Nixon has been working 
in this direction for some time. Thus he 
vetoed a big appropriations bill in 
January because of the increased sums 
voted for the Health, Education and 
, Welfare Department, and in particular 
for education, " because in the context 
of pre.sent efforts to curb inflation they 
are misdirected and excessive ” In June 
he did the same for a hospital construc¬ 
tion bill Mr Nixon’s vetoes have been 
few .so far but the measures that he has 
vetoed have all been major bills 

The two that faced him last week were 
an appropriation of $4.4 billion for the 
Office of Education and another of $18 
billion for a range of departments and 
agencies, both for the present fiscal year 
The second bill included the appropria¬ 
tion for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, to which Congress 
had added $630 million more than the 
President had requested for urban 
renewal, housing subsidies and water and 
sewage grants (reduced to $541 million 
by compensating cuts) The lack of 
funds for waterworks and sewage plants 
IS a grievance of many cities, accentuated 
latelv by the wave of interest in 
environmental pollution, to which many 
words have been dev'oted but little 
* money The majorities for the increases 
for these purposes never looked big 
enough to override Che President (to 
do this requires a two-thirds majority 
m each chamber) and his veto of the 
second bill was, therefore, expected 
Mr Nixon decided, however, to veto 
both bills together. The education bill 
included $232 million more than he had 
requested for aid to the elementary and 
secondary schools and $110 million extra 
for higher education, together with 
something for the school systems in 
places where there are especially large 
numbers of families whose breadwinners 
are employed at facilities owned by the 
federal government on which local taxes 
I are not piaid. The education lobby, 
representatives of local school systems 
working to impress Congress with their 
needs (which are in fact, often pressing), 
, is influential and very active. A sub- 
I stantial section of Congress feels strongly 


about education of its own volition. 
Finally, the aid to “ federally impacted 
areas,” inequitable as it often is, is just 
the kind of largesse that is supported by 
members standing up for their districts. 

These three reasons produced a 
virtual certainty that a presidential veto 
of the education bill would be over¬ 
ridden. And so it was, handsomely, with 
the White House itself accepting the 
inevitable and letting 'Republican 
members know that they could feel free 
to “vote their districts” against the 
President if they thought it necessary. 
Many did. The President had, however, 
made the politically desirable gesture of 
interposing his veto against two spending 
bills with, together, an excess of almost 
exactly $1 billion over thet Administra¬ 
tion’s requests—“ a nice round sum,” to 
use the words attributed to a member 
of his staff. “ I am saying ‘ no ’ to 
bigger spending,” declared Mr Nixon 
in his veto message, “ in the interests of 
all the American people.” 

If this sounds like campaign politics, 
the insistence of members of Congress 
on getting something for their districts is 
not entirely innocent of electoral con¬ 
siderations, either Beneath these natural 
manoeuvres one may, however, yet detect 
real differences of belief Republican 
Administrations do hate inflation. And 
this one has things that it wants to do 
—for instance, to give some reality to 
Its so far empty talk of a “ new 
federalism,” a return flow of power and 
revenue to the still declining state 
governments—if only it can get its 
expenditures under control To the 
Democrats inflation holds less horror 
than does a stagnant economy 

They were big military spenders 
theiiKselves when they were in power 
but, having lost power, they are demand¬ 
ing a change in the division of the 
national revenues which would give more 
to social programmes and relatively less 
to defence. False though it will lie in 
many a detail, the campaign rhetoric of 
the autumn will express differences of 
aspiration that are partly genuine. 


Fed gives a little 

New York 

Early this week the Federal Reserve 
Board moved to infuse more funds 
into the country’s banking system, giving 
another upward twist to the moderately 
expanding monetary policy which it has 
lieen pursuing since early in the year. 
The central bank acted at the same time 
to close an irksome “ loophole ” in the 
machmerv which regulates credit 
Throughout the past year or so, while 
the Federal Reserve System has sought 
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BANK RELATED 


to restrict credit in varying degrees, a 
number of banking orgamsations, not¬ 
ably bank holding companies, frustrated 
the Fed’s objectives in part by tapping 
the money markets through the sale of 
commercial papers of their own outside 
of the orbit of the central bank’s con¬ 
trol In the past year, the amount of 
such bank-related lOUs rose by $5.5 
billion. 

In Its double-pronged action affecting 
reserve requirements, the board ruled 
for the first time that banks must set 
aside a reserve of 5 per cent of the 
funds that they obtain through their 
affiliates issuing commercial papier The 
board also cut to 5 from 6 per cent the 
reserves that member banks are required 
to hold against time deposits of more 
than $5 million By coupling the 
two measures, which are to start 
taking effect in mid-September, 
the Fed plainly sought to make it 
more attractive for banks to 
obtain funds in the money market 
through selling larger denomination 
certificates of deposit, which have 
always been under its control, than bv 
issuing commercial paper The reduction 
m res-erve requirements is likely to be 
particularly helpful to smaller banks 
outside of the big financial centres and 
the Fed hojses that they will be able to 
lend more freely to the house builders 
and local governments which have been 
squeezed especially hard by the shortage 
of money 

Altogether the net effect of the two 
actions will be to free some $350 million 
in bank reserves and thereby release some 
.¥2 billion more in potential lending 
power ($i in reserves supports alxiut $7 
in potential loans and investment) 
Money market exiierts note that, while a 
reduction in reserve requirements is 
usually the most potent measure avail¬ 
able to the Fed to stimulate 
economic activity, the board appears 
to have taken pains on this 
occasion to keep the new reduc¬ 
tion (through the offsetting rcsen'c 
requirements on commercial paper) from 
easing credit at a clip much faster than 
the existing moderate pace The Fed’s 
problem is that it is still carrying water 
on both shoulders, striving to snap the 
economy out of its present slump but not 
at the risk of perpetuating the present 
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high rate of inflation or triggering an 
even greater flare up 

There li no doulit that the Fed has 
manoeuvred the lianking system into a 
more flexible position, to the extent that 
it will no longer be quite as costly for 
banks to maintain reserves against CDs. 
Since this move to reduce such reserves 
to 5 per cent comes on the heels of last 
June’s removal of the interest ceiling on 
liaiik deposit tertificates maturing in 90 
days or less, it means that banks will lie 
able to bid more aggressively for CD 
funds as necessary. This in turn contains 
implications fur the Eurodollar market 
where demand from United States banks 
should soon begin to taper off somewhat 
along with a commensurate casing of 
rates. In the American bond and stock 
markets, the Fed's actions had an ininie- 
diate buoying effect, reducing yields, 
particularly on tax-exempt securities, 
and at the same time strengthening sliaie 
prices Yet there was a tendency on the 
part of professional investors to tempei 
their enthusiasm on the giound that, 
while the Fed seemed to be preparing 
to give the economy more drive, it was 
still keeping one foot on the brake. 

Law at the bar 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS 

Tlie legal establishment of the United 
States, otherwi.se known as the American 
Bar Association, assembled last week in 
St Louis From then opulent hotels some 
11),000 of the 144,000 members decried 
disturbances in courtrooms, heard calls 
for judicial reform and voted down as 
not “ germane ” a plea that the ABA 
should endorse the Administration’s anti¬ 
hunger legislation. The new Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Mr Warren Burger, as close to the 
as.sociation as his predecessor, Mr Earl 
Warren, was remote, used the occasion 
to present his first Message on the State 
of the Judiciary , some legislators want 
such a nie.ssage to be put before Con¬ 
gress each year. 

An immen.sely popular figure in legal 
circles, the hand.some, silver-haired Mid- 
westerner said that in this era of the 
supermarket the judicial svstem must be 
hauled out of the “ cracker barrel, cor¬ 
ner grocery store age" As a beginning 
the Chief Justice suggested that a new 
judiciary council be created from all 
three branches of the federal govern¬ 
ment to study the plight of the federal 
courts—due in part to the increasingly 
heavy burdens that Congress is putting 
on the judicial system. Mr Burger even 
forgot his aversion to bright lights and 
television capneras. The speech was 
broadcast nationally in the hope that 
It would galvanise interest in spending 



Burger for up-to-date lustiee 


monev to hire more judges and prose¬ 
cuting attorneys, to tram administra¬ 
tors, to speed the disposition of lawsuits 
and to renovate prisons and their facili¬ 
ties “ When we want to dance we must 
pay the musicians," Mr Burger said 
He predicted flatly that the rate of crime 
would drop sharply if criminal cases 
could be brought to trial within 60 days 
of indictment. 

The Chief Justice has long been an 
admirer of some aspects of the British 
and Scandinavian systems and critical of 
some of the American methods, and he 
told another bar group, the Chief 
Justices of the States, that “ trial by com¬ 
bat ’’ must be avoided He had noted 
that in British courtrooms “ the raising 
of a finger, the lifting of an eyebrow ’’ 
by the judge suffices to quiet an irksome 
barrister. This theme, that justice can be 
dispensed only in quiet serenity, was 
challenged by three fiery lawyer-heroes 
of the left, Mr William Kunstler, who 
won fame in last year’s trial of the 
Chicago 7, Mr Chailes Garry, chief 
counsel to the Black Panthers, and Mr 
Michael Tigar, a aq-year-old law 
professor who lets' his defendants take 
over when they have something to get 
off their chests. Mo.st lawyers, said Mr 
Kunstler at a symposium, 

have sold their souls to the high and the 
mighty, to the bank accounts and the 
portfolios, to the signers of cheques and 
dispensers of favours That’s why, in 
desperation and frustrated rage, some 
brave men and women and even children 
have refused to bite their tongues and 
hide their thoughts ’’ 

But this opinion was a minority one in 
St Louis The association approved a 
report from a sjiecial committee under 
a retired Supreme Court Justice, Mr 
Torn Clark, that presses for better fin¬ 
ancing and cofordination of the efforts 
of state and local bar groups to disci¬ 


pline lawyers. And another committee, 
headed by a federal trial judge, con¬ 
cluded that the judicial system cannot 
function “ unless court proceedings can 
be conducted in an orderly and dignified 
manner.” * 

The political speakers at the conven- ■ 
tion naturally got caught up in this ' 
theme of law and order. Mr Hubert • 
Humphrey, the last Democratic candi- ! 
date for President, said that liberals ^ 
“ must let the hard hats know that they 
understand what is bugging them and 
that they too condemn criminality and 
riots and violence and extreme social 
turbulence.” Mayor Lindsay, of New ; 
York, speaking as prisoners in that city 
rioted in their overcrowded cells, 
observed that " law and order is often 
denounced as a code word ” (for racism ^ 
and repression). He advised critics of 
current methods of law enforcement to 
“ transform their criticism mto a con¬ 
structive programme to .secure law and 
order.” 

Interspersed among the speeches were 
the customary banquets, the presenta¬ 
tions of medals and silver gavels, the 
meeting of old friends and like minds 
The one bit of disagreement was over 
the propriety of lobbying for the Nixon 
Administration’s welfare legislation, 
including income supplements for work¬ 
ing poor people and free food stamps for 
non-working ones Suggestions that 
hunger and other social deficiencies are ■ 
legal problems because they spawn vio¬ 
lence were overridden by the view that 
the ABA was not created “ to go into all 
facets of American civilisation." 

Buying time 

With money pouring into the Republican , 
coffers while the Democrats languish in 
debt, it IS hardly surprising that 
Republican politicans were keen to 
prevent a bill limiting spending on 
political broadcasting from becoming 
law in time to affect the autumn elec¬ 
tions. Now they are heaving sighs of 
relief, a bill was approved by a confer¬ 
ence committee of members of both 
houses on August rjth, but the House 
ot Reprcsr-ntatives suddenly decided not 
to vote on it liefore the members 
dispersed for a three-week holiday. The 
bill cannot take effect until 30 days 
after it becomes law and by mid-October 
—the earliest possible date on which it 
can now be applied—it will be too late 
to enforce the restrictions this year as 
the election campaigns will then be well 
under way. 

The delay came as a surprise. Tiue, 
the House of Representatives’s original 
version of the bill made it effective only 
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rests on outstanding techniques, 
e working on them today. 






Our IHI bridges are based upon 90 years of experi¬ 
ence and new ways to apply advanced technology. For 
example, we added four extra lanes to New Zealand's 
Auckland Harbour Bridge without stopping traffic. 
What we did was to prefabricate the main parts in 
Japan, ship them to New Zealand in our own boats and 
then hoist them into place with our own floating cranes. 
Our IHI innovating bridge technology has helped to 
build bridges in India, Thailand and Indonesia, too. 


Our IHI bucket wheel unloader is helping to create 
a man-made island in the Port of Kobe, Japan. It has a 
capacity to unload earth and sand at the rate of 2,500 
tons per hour. But we built its big brother, too. A 
3,000-ton-per-hour unloader at the Mitsukojima Pier 
near Hiroshima. The chief advantage of these bucket 
wheel unloaders is that they can unload continuously, 
thus saving precious time. And we at IHI built them. 


IHI 


l•hlkawo)lmM•Harima Heavy lndu»trles Co , Ltd./ TokyO/ Japan 
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aftet January i, 1971, and the new 
provisions would affect Congressmen less 
than Senators as they $pend less; but 
some action to curb spending on political 
broadcasting is long overdue. During 
the past ten years it has mushroomed, 
pricing the talented man of limited 
means out of the market. The bill’s most 
important provision restricts the amount 
that a candidaite can spend on broad¬ 
casting to 7 cents for each vote cast 
for candidates for the same office in 
the previous election or $ao,ooo, which¬ 
ever figure is highest. In practical terms 
this means that a big spender like 
Governor Rockefeller of New York, who 
IS running for re-election this autumn 
and plans to spend at least $1.5 million 
on broadcasting, would be restricted to 
$430,000 and that President Nixon, who 
spent over $13 million in his 1968 
campaign, could only spend $5.1 million 
in 1972. To the anger of the broadcasting 
industry, the bill also requires broad¬ 
casters to charge candidates the lowest 
commercial rates—thereby cutting costs 
by 30 per cent or more. It limits spend¬ 
ing in primaries to half that in elections 
—death to the likes of Representative 
Richard Ottingcr who recently spent 
about $i million on broadcasting (or 
four times the combined expenditures 
of his three opponents) in his succcs.sful 
canifiaign for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for the Senate in New York 

Despite the delav m this bill, the 
Democrats can derive some encourage¬ 
ment from last week’s decision by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
which, by a vote of decided that 
Piesidcnt Nixon's many television broad¬ 
casts on the war in Indochina gave the 
public an unbalanced viewpoint It 
therefore ordered the networks to 
provide an unspecified period of prime 
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viewing time for critics o{ the President’.s 
policy. This decision has strong implica- 
doiis for future political broadcasting. 
Although Mr Burch, the chairman of 
the FCC, rejected “ any principle 
embodying ri^ht of reply to the Presi¬ 
dent ” and said that the judgment was 
taken only on the issue of Indochina, 
it does raise questions. When is an issue 
controversial enough to warrant a reply 
under the “ fairness doctrine" of the 
Oommunications Act ? At the same time 
the FCX 3 snubbed the Democrats bv 
ordering the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, whitdi had allowed the 
Democrats to produce a programme 
responding to the President, to provide 
“ a reasonable period ” for the Republi¬ 
cans to answer the Democrats. 


Academic freedom 
shot down ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 

What began two weeks ago as a bizarre 
but purely local tragedy of violence in 
a courtroom in San Rafael, across the 
bay from San Francisco, is becoming a 
test case not only for the black revolu¬ 
tion but also for academic freedom. On 
August 7th 'three Negro convicts were 
in court, one on trial, the others as 
witnesses, when a Negro boy, Mr 
Jonathan Jackson, produced guns from a 
bag and freed the pri.soners. They then 
forced the judge, one of the pro.secuting 
lawyers and three women jurors into 
a van which was held up by police 
as it drove away. In the subsequent 
shoot-out the judge, young Mr Jackson 
and two of the convicts were killed. 

The police saw no political signifi¬ 
cance in the affair but one of the con¬ 
victs shouted “ we are the revolu¬ 
tionaries " as tlie hostages were herded 
into the van and the Black Panthers, 
the militant Negro organisation, made 
a ceremony of the funerals of the Negro 
victims. Their leader, Mr Huey Newton, 
recently released from gaol himself, 
delivered an eulogy of the men who had 
“ changed the whole relation.ship 
lietween the oppressed and tJie oppres¬ 
sors ” The Jackson boy’s older brother 
IS or>e of the “ Soledad Three,” black 
prisoners in the Soledad gaol who are 
accused of murdering a white guard. 
The purpose 6f the hold-up in San 
Rafael may have been to take hostages 
to be exchanged for these three who. 
It is believed 'by Californian radicals, 
white as well as black, have been 
framed to penalise them for their 
political opinions The Black Panthers 
consider them prisoners of war. 

One of the leaders in the campaign 
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for their defence has been Miss Angela 
Davis, a brilliant and aggressive young 
teacher of philosophy at the Los 
Angeles branch of the University of 1 
California. She is a highly qualified ' 
black woman who is also a communist. 
She was closely associated with young 
Mr Jackson and now the guns | 
which he produced at San Rafael have 
been traced back to her ownership. 
Although she was not present in the 
court room, she has been accused of 
murder and kidnapping since under 
Californian law anyone who has abetted 
a crime is as guilty as are the immediate 
offenders. A federal warrant is out for 
her arrest on charges of unlawful flight 
and It is presumed 'that she is trying 
to get out of the country 

That Miss Davis should now be 
accused of direct participation in . 
criminal violence complicates the dis¬ 
pute, which already centred around her, 
over what had 'been a clear-cut issue . 
of academic freedom. After her political 
affiliations had been discovered last ' 
autumn, she was sacked by the regents 
of the university but reinstated by court 
order on the ground that being a com- 
munust was no justification for dismissal. 
Miss Davis was reappointed for the 
coming academic year on 'the recom¬ 
mendation of her fellow teachers, who 
praised her work and saw no evidence 
that she had tried to indoctrinate her 
students. 'ITiis time the regents had to 
think of some other reason for refusing 
to accept her. A majority of the board 
found it in her championship of the • 
Black Panther cause and her use of the 
uninhibited invective of the radicals, 
which they castigated as being unbecom¬ 
ing to a university professor. | 

Miss Davis’s right to teach, irrespec- 
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Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durbao, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotation to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 
to provide them. 


We’re doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Site 
Investigation. Drilling Vibroflotation 
Diaphragm walling. Piling Pipe Jacking 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 

Above the ground we’re )ust as busy 
building. Schools. Libraries Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours Dams. Flats. 


Practically anything you care to name 
Just about anywhere you can think of 
So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cementation 


Cementa^tion 


The Cementation C.ompany Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey {01-684-6955) 


Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 
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live of her extra-mural activities, was 
defended by literally thousands of her 
university colleagues this summer. They 
accepted her espousal of the cause of 
the black militants although many of 
them disliked her adoption of the 
vocabulary of the streets when doing it. 
Her colleagues at Los Angeles even 
volunteered to contribute money to con¬ 
tinue her salary and enable her to go 
on lecturing in spite of her dismissal ; 
this was considered to be an arbitrary 
and authoritarian political incursion by 
the regents into the professional arena. 

This week, however, the head of her 
department at UCLA emphasised that 
neither academic freedom nor political 
dissent was at issue in the charges now 
lodged against Miss Davis He said that 
if It was established that she had been 
involved in criminal activities, then her 
fltness to be a teacher would have to be 
leconsidered To preadh revolution is 
one thing, to practise it another. “The 
principle of academic freedom is now 
obscured by violence,” said one of the 
regents who had advocated her 
retention 

If she IS a participant as charged the 
central tragedy is that the validity of the 
cause of academic frcecfom becomes 
obscured in the public conscience by this 
heinous crime The credibility of those 
who fought for a principle on her behalf 
IS rendered suspect 

And one of Miss Davis's professional 
colleagues added • 

There may be those who see this only 
as a tragic embarrassment to the faculty 
but the fact is that the principle of atadc- 
niit freedom is not affected by this alleged 
inminality Unfortunately, though, the 
public may leap to the conclusion wr 
were wrong in our defence of a principle. 


Nader the raider 

With his uncanny attraction for publi¬ 
city Mr Ralph Nader, the consumers’ 
knight in shining armour, is in the news 
again In a settlement made out of 
court, the General Motois Gorporation 
has agreed to pav its most vocal critic 
$425,000 m a suit for invasion of pri¬ 
vacy This IS said to be the largest pas - 
inent ever made in fucli a suit. Mr 
Nader first initiated action against the 
giant corporation for damages of up to 
$12 million three years ago. He main¬ 
tained that the company had hired 
private detectives to spy on him and to 
discredit him .shortly after the publica¬ 
tion of his book “ Unsafe at Any 
Speed ” which claimed that manv Ame¬ 
rican cars, and particularly General 
Motor’s Corvair model, were dangerous 
Some of Mr Nader’s admirers had 
hoped that he would prove enough of 
an idealist to take General Motors to 
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court regardless of the cost and the out¬ 
come But Mr Nader has shown himself 
to be more practical Not only did he 
realise that the corporation was power¬ 
ful and rich enough to spin the case out 
for years if it so wished but he was 
also advised that $425,000 was the most 
he was ever likely to gam. Idealists can 
rest assured that the money is going to 
a good cause and that he is now free to 
continue his attacks on the car industry 
unhampered by his personal litigation. 

Mr Nader has announced that he will 
use the money in bis continuing battle 
to make General Motors pay more atten¬ 
tion to public safety and consumer rela¬ 
tions. His crusade against the car 
industry has already had considerable 
results His book triggered off a safety 
drive and was party responsible for a car 
safety bill passed by Congress This 
spring the board of General Motors was 
made to sit up once again when it was 
attacked at the annual general meeting 
by a group of lawyers associated with 
Mr Nader in an effort to make it more 
responsive to the needs of the public. 

But the car indu.stry has not been the 
only target for his ammunition Two 
summers ago he brought a group of 
students—later to be nicknamed 
Nader’s Raiders— to Washington to 
investigate government agencies Then 
last year he set up (he Centre 
for the Study of Responsive Law 
with five full-time associates to look into 
the workings of federal agencies and to 
make them more accountable to the 
public interest. Mr Nader is now also 
turning his attention to the activities of 
large corporations and within the past 
few months alone the banks, the airlines, 
water polluters, property tax assessments 
and mine safety (or the lack of it) have 
all come under attack. 

Mr Nader may manage to steal most 
of the limelight in the crusade for the 
protection of the consumer but this docs 
not mean that other important forces 
are not also active in this field Three 
other national organisations are already 


at work and there are some goo federal 
programmes concerned with consumers’ 
problems. Congress is also showing its 
awareness of their needs. Two importaixt 
projects are now up for consideration: 
the establishment of an independent 
group to represent the public before 
federal agencies and in the courts and 
legislation which would permit con¬ 
sumers to join together as a group in 
“ class action ” suits against companies 
and shops charged with lulling faulty 
products. 


Not funny any more 

Naw York 

New York has been anything but a 
“ fun city ” this summer, as measured 
by fatal crashes on the underground 
railways, by worryingly skimpy reserves 
of electric power and by hazardous 
pollution of the atmosphere. But in some 
respects the situation has been made to 
look worse than it actually is because of 
a tangled web of political relationships 
between the city and state governments 
A particularly shrill dispute, for example, 
has welled up over safety on the under¬ 
ground following a woman’s death in a 
subway fire on August ist. Tliis fatality, 
coming after a crash in May which left 
two dead and many injured, has made 
New York City’s underground system an 
issue m the campaign for the election 
of a State Governor in November 
The incumbent Republican, Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller, is running for re- 
election to a third term against a 
Democratic challenger, Mr Arthur Gold¬ 
berg, a former associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court dl the United States and 
a former ambassador to the United 
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its sizeable gross income ($600 million 
annually from fares as well as from toll 
charges on bndges and tunnels) helps to 
insulate it front legislative control, either 
at the state ot* pnunicipal level. (The 
nine-man board boosted the New York 
subway fare on January ist to 30 cents 
from 20 cents without a public hearing.) 

In addition the MTA has developed a 
reputation for imperviousness to public 
opinion, an aloofness that is apparently 
helped by the personality of the 57-year- 
old Dr Ronan, who disdains politicking 
and is said to be comfortable only with 
persons whom he considers to he his 
mtellertual peers. Not surprisingly, the 
public individual to whom Dr Ronan 
is closest IS Governor Rockefeller, but 
this relationship has become a "red flag 
to the Mayor of New York City, Mr 
John Lindsay, and has doubtless helped 
to compound' the complicated subway 
situation. 

Mayor Lindsay, who served his first 


term under the Republican banner, 
agreed three years ago to giye the MTA 
control of the underground system in 
{exchange for badly needed financial help 
from the state. He has since lieen 
returned to office without the support of 
the Republican party in general, or of 
Governor Rockefeller in particular, and 
predictably appears to have soured on 
ins old commitment to the MTA At 
any rate. Mayor Lindsay reacted to the 
subway fire 111 August by establishing an 
independent watchdog commission of his 
own to keep an e\e on the underground 
A principal complaint of the commission 
IS that, under MTA direction, those 
responsible for the subway have been 
dangerously remiss in failing to maintain 
the equipment, a charge that the 
authority denies 

Now the MTA has invited three 
foreign e'vperts, one of them British, to 
help it to improve New York’s under¬ 
ground system 


Nations. He has been stressing that the 
toll of three dead and 216 injured in 
five crashes on the underground railways 
since late last year is " the worst accident 
record of any major system in the 
world ” and that Governor Rockefeller 
and his administration are specifically to 
blame for “ neglect ” of the system. 

Mr Goldbeig has focused on the 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority 
which was set up by the Governor in 
1966 and which supervises the under¬ 
ground along with several other mass 
transit facilities in the New York 
metropolitan area. As chairman of the 
MTA at a salary of $70,000 a year, 
the Governor installed his own former 
private secretary. Dr Ronan, who had 
also been active in the governments of 
New York City and the United States. 

There is no doubt that MTA and 
Dr Ronan are a ripe target. As a public 
authority, the MTA operates with a high 
degree of autonomy, particularly since 


Faulty insurance 

The insurance world m Mas-sachusclls is 
in turmoil and thousands of motorists are 
now wondering whether they will be left 
without coverage when their present car 
policies come up for renewal In a protest 
against a new state law three of the 
largest insurance companies operating in 
tht state have stopped underwriting car 
|)ulities I'he hotly-disputed bill provides 
for a reduction of 15 per cent in 
[iremiums ou all forms of coverage, 
including such nun-compulsory lines as 
hre and theft, a provision that insurers 
Hill have to renew all policies automatic¬ 
ally n-gardle.ss of a driver’s record and 
a compulsory no-fault plan which would 
require insurance companies to pay the 
hrst $'j,ooo of a policyholder’s claims for 
injury—medical expenses, loss of wages 
and out of pocket expenses—regardless of 
who was at fault 

'I'he iiu-lault plan, the first to be pa.ssed 
by any state, replaces the old tort liability 
system for all claims under $2,uoo (All 
claims o\cr $a,ouo will still be settled by 
the traditional legal method) Under the 
tort liability system the victim must prove 
the fault or negligence of the other party 
before he can collect damages, payable by 
the other man's insurance company This 
causes long delays, high legal and 
administrative costs—it is estimated that 
overheads amount to 55 cents in every 
dollar paid in premiums—and discrepan¬ 
cies in compensation 

It IS not the insurers but rather the 
lawyers, with a considerable financial 
interest in prolonging insurance argu¬ 
ments, who frown most heavily on the 
idea of no-fault insurance The hostility 
of insureis in Massachusetts has been 
aroused rather by the reduction in rates 
of premium Insurance companies might 
have been prepared to accept a reduction 


III rates in cases where nu-fault insurance 
applied , no-fault cuts legal and adminis¬ 
trative costs and therefore makes loner 
premiums feasible 

But the nu-fault reform is limited to 
incidents of personal injury while all 
damage to property is still handled by 
the expensive legal process of assessing 
blame This rules out the possibility of 
cuts 111 overheads and the insurance com- 
jianies are therefore adamant m their 
opposition to acruss-lhc-board reductions 
in rates The no-cancellation clause has 
also caused considerable consternation. 
Both these provisions, insurers claim, 
would make business in the stale 
economically impossible 

In a conciliatory move Governor Sar¬ 
gent has introduced amending legislation 
to eliminate the nn-canccllatioii clause 
But he IS not proving sympathetic over 
the question of rate reductions In a 
year when he is up for re-election he 
knows that a cut in premiums, which 
are the highest m the country, is a 
popular move and he has promised to 
set up a state-sponsored insurance plan 
if the whole industry boycotts Massa- 
.chusetts 

That major Insurance companies should 
have aquiescrd in the no-fault plan is 
encouraging for campaigners for reform 
of the car insurance industry Many of 
them maintain that the tore liability 
system IS responsible for the present sorry 
state of the business and that no-fault 
would do away with the worst anomalies 
In many car accidents—150 people are 
killed on the roads every day in America 
—compensation is grossly inadequate. 
According to the Department of 'Trans¬ 
portation, of the $5 billion in losses which 
might have been recovered in 1967 only 
$2.5 billion were paid. 

One of the reasons for this is that in 
cases where it is impossible to establish 
blame for an accident, as often happens, 


no compensation is paid Another reason 
IS that in many instances not enough 
coserage is taken out to recompense for 
the loss of actual and future wages 
Accident sictims Hith losses of over 
p25,ooo generally recovered only a quarter 
of this amount f)ii the other hand some 
of those suffering less than $500 of 
damages recovered more than they lost 
by claiming on medical and life insurance 
poluies as Htll as social security benefits 
Delays 111 iiavment arc long and take an 
asirage of 16 months from the time of 
the disaster 

Premiums are rising yapidly as a result 
of the ever increasing costs of medical 
care, car repairs and legal scrsiccs It 
IS getting progressively harder to obtain 
coveragi As a result of this deepening 
crisis in the iiitlustry other slates arc 
looking into lilt rjuestion of no-fauli 
insurance and Senator Hart, one of the 
foremost agitators for reform, has hinted 
that he may introduce iio-fault legislation 
into (.'ongress At present insurance com¬ 
panies are privately onned and' state 
regulated but non there are mutteriiigs 
around Washington that a degree of 
control by tht federal government .should 
be introduced 



Round Australia Square 


Round Australia Square, the tallest 
building in Australia, Is the 
financial centre of Sydney Head¬ 
quartered in this building Is Ord- 
B T Co Limited, a growing foree 
in Australia's rapidly expanding 
financial markets. 

With a paid-up capital of 
$3,600,000, Ord-B T was formed 
by two long-established enter¬ 
prises—Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, and one of Australia's 
leading sharebrokers Ord-B T 
provides a lull range of investment 
and corporate finance services 
and has direct links with all major 
financial centres of the world 

Included in the services which 
Ord-B T offer are 



Inyealment manaosment: mutual 
funds; unit trusts; advisory 
services for superannuation funds, 
corporate or individual investment 

Corporate flnanca: underwriting, 
sub-underwrItIng, private place¬ 
ments, merger, acquisition, amal¬ 
gamation and rationalisation 
activities, corporate financial advi¬ 
sory services 

Money market —In which Ord-B T 
acts as both agent and principal, 
intercompany money market 
activities, financing through bills 
of exchange, acceptance financ¬ 
ing; corporate money management 
advisory services 

Administrative services: custodian 
and nominee services 


Ord-B,T. Co. Limited 


Sydney 40th Level, 
Australia Square Telephone 2-0544 



Melbourne Temple Court, 

422 Collins Street Telephone 67-9421/3 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF DUBAI LTD. 


MAIN OFFICE 
CINEMA SQUARE 


BRANCHES, DEIRA, 
DUBAI, SHARJAH. 



DEIRA/DUBAI 

Partner Banks 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 

NEW YORK 

COMMERZBANK A.G. DUSSELDORF 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT, 
KUWAIT 

PO BOX 1709 DUBAI 
TRLF.GRAMS TRUBANK DUBAI 
TELF.X DB468 DUBAI 

FULL BANKING SERVICES PROVIDED 











How you can start faster and run harder 
to win the ammonia production race. 


We helped CF Industries (formerly 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Company) 
do It when we designed and con¬ 
structed theirsecond 1000-TPD plant 
in Donaldsonville. La Their giant, 
single-train ammonia plant was pro¬ 
ducing at rated capacity just 16^ 
days after introduction of first feed 
to the reformer furnace And. accord¬ 
ing to R R Baxter. CF Industries' 
Executive Vice President, their plant 
ran harder, too By the time it had 
completed its first year of operation. 
It had produced 360.705 tons of am¬ 
monia. truly an outstanding produc¬ 
tion achievement 

Since commercially proving our 

THE M W KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 
TORONTO ■ SOCIETE KELLOGG. PARIS 
OUSSELDORPJI KELLOGG IRA '- 

f KELLOGG nN AMERICAN 

sLLasaJsiSJimpfTif- 


advanced process in 1965. we have 
received contracts for 41 large- 
scale. single-tram ammonia plants 
and have put 30 of them on-stream 
At present we are working on single- 
train ammonia plants in the L) S . 
Japan, the Middle East, and on the 
Asian subcontinent Work is also un¬ 
derway on what will be the world's 
largest ammonia plant, a 1700-ton- 
a-day unit for Nihon Ammonia Com¬ 
pany in Japan 

We're proud of the record pace 
we've set in ammonia production If 
you'd like to know more, write for 
our new brochure. "Design For Am¬ 
monia Production In the 1970's " 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY, LIMITED, 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON. WIN 2AD 



. A Subsiduwy of . 


Hillman Intxirporatcd 



















money 


A cool few billion going 
up in smoke. But the project 
is finally getting off the 
ground. Michael Donne is 
there, reporting on the event 
and its implications in the 
Financial Times. 

Michael Donne, Aerospace 
Correspondent. His shrewd 
observations on aviation have 
earned him high respect in 
the Industry. He was on the 
first passenger flight of the 
Jumbo and a whole 
generation of big jets and 
other aircraft. 

Our man on aviation. Our 
man on the moon? 

Forward-looking writers 
like Michael Donne give the 
Financial Times its vigorous 
assessment of what’s new 
in the newer sciences- 
aerospace, cybernetics, 



the pinch? What will they 
cost? How will thw affect the 
economy? At the Financial 
Times, we present the 
information and predict the 
trends. 

And we go deep into 
politics and far into world 
affairs to bring you the facts, 
first hand. 

We seldom take sides or 
promote particular opinions 
on fashionable issues. We 
judge the issues of the day or 
their merits. 

This independent outlook 
and wide perspective on the 
world is why the Financial 
Times is the authority. The 
arbiter of decisions for the 


cryogenics, ecology, micro- Times is the authority. The 
electronics, tribology. New arbiter of decisions for the 

processes and new products buyers of the world. And why 
are regularly featured on our top minds are 
Technical Page. Whom will open to it. , ^ 

they benefit? Who will feel 
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Money Isrit everythingufthe ET 


tricowipabladiis 

austraus 


One of an international femily 

You will find Tricowipabladus in many lands, many climates. 
Of course it flourishes in the wet but this particular species 
thrives well in the Australian dust, too. 

Take a 500 mile drive on an average Australian summer day 
The chances of rain may be about 100 to 1 against—but, by the 
end of the journey, the car and its windscreen will be 
covered with a thick layer of dust. 

Thafs why Trico built a Wipabladus plant near^ 

Melbourne in 1958. To make driving safer for^ 

Australians. 






fRitD 


wipes the world’s screens. 'H 



•"O: 


There are other Tricowipabladus 
plants in the U.K., the U.S.A., 

, Argentina, Brazil, Eire, F ranee, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, 

South Africa and Spain. 
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HERRING, OAW 
G MANNERS 

ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1773 


Surveyors, Valuers & Development 
Consultants are in Australia 




Suite 3709, 

Level 37, 
Australia Square, 
SYDNEY, 

N.S.W. 2,000, 
AUSTRALIA. 
Telephone Sydney 27-8145 


JONES, LANG, WOOTTON 

Development Consultants 
Real Estate Agents 


have their own offices m 

AUSTRALIA 

SYDNEY Z O'Connall Straet 
MELBOURNE 116 Quean SUael 


Sydney 256021 


Malbourne 678822 
ADELAIDE 50 Granfall Street Adelaida 80487 
BRISBANE 6S Eagle Street Briibane 22363 

PERTH 181 St George's Terrace Perth 217850 

UNITED KINGDOM 

LONDON CITY 16/17 King Slieet 01 606 4060 

WEST END 103 Mount SlienI 01 493 6040 

CROYDON 6 Barclay Road 01-686 6821 

GLASGOW 110 Wesi George Street 041 332 8246 
JERSEY 31 The Parade Si Helier Jersey Ceil 21364 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 
DUBLIN 60/63 Dawson Street Dublin 771501 

WESTERN EUROPE 

BRUSSELS 20 Rue Belliard Brussels 1 1 07 50 

ROTTERDAM 75 Coolsmgel Rolterdam 

Rotterdam 14 74 7 / 

NEW ZEALAND 
CHRISTCHURCH 121 Worcester Street 

Christchurch 69783 

AUCKLAND IB M Budding Turner Srreet 

Auckland 40510 


Through their world wide organisation J L W are 

in a position to offer on behalf of clients offices showrooms shops factories and warehouses 
to let and for sale in some of the finest buildings available 

instructed by clients to seek central commercial and industiial sites for redevelopment in Australasia 
the United Kingdom Western Europe and elsewhere 

retained by insurance companies and pension funds to acquire real estate investments and to 
finance development schemes 
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W;>rld marKets at our fingertips 


'I'he heartbeat of a market Only long experience ol its people and 
customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell have research and trading 
organisations established in the world's fastest growing markets. 

Your trading is in good hands with Dodwell 

*For enquiries in Australia 
Dodwell & Co lAustrelia) Pty Ltd 

■^ 8 den Street, Milsons Point, Sydney N.S W (P O Box 60) 

\m) DODWEI-I- 

^ a force in world trading 

UNITED KINGDOM HONGKONG JAPAN USA CANADA WEST GERMANY 
t i(ii. Dt I AUSTRALIA KENYA UGANDA TANZANIA INDIA TAIWAN 

OOUWtLl H COMPANY I IMITED HEAD OFFIC k FINSHURY CIRCUS I ONOON C C ^ 

T.-lt-phnoG 01 588 6040 Ti l"* LopHim 27311 
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No. not Americans. Australians . and with them it'll probably coma good 


The court of appea 


Maybe some ideas do get a second 
hearing, a second chance to justify 
themselves That is what Australia feels 
like today It is a place where the collec¬ 
tion of hopes and beliefs and assump¬ 
tions that we used to call “ the American 
idea " IS being given a second chance to 
demonstrate that it can work after all. 

The .Australians may not like to think 
of their country as a sort of court of 
appeal, a forum where the system of 
ideas which took such a fieating in 
America in the 1960s has been given 
another opportunity to defend itself. But 
that IS what it is ; and it is not just a 
matter of the surface of daily life. Of 
course, the European going to Australia 
for the first time expects to And certain 
superficial resemblances to the United 
States, and to a large extent he does find 
them ■ the American programmes on 
television, the style of the new hotels, 
the same feel of the cities CMelboume 
like Boston, Sydney like a dean New 
York, Canberra like a long-ago Wash¬ 
ington), the same cult of the middle¬ 
brow But none of this is any cause for 
surprise ; most of these things are the 
common denominator of middle-class 
society, and especially middle-class 
Anglo-i^xon society, the world over. 

The real surprue lies in the extent of 
the resemblance deeper down. Here is 
one case where the surface similarities 


do not conceal an underlying difference. 
They reach right down to the roots of 
a very similar attitude towards the run¬ 
ning of society The only difference is 
that where the Australians are now is 
where the Aniericans were 15 to ao 
years ago. 

There are so many ways in which 
Australia today reminds you of the 
United States in, say, the early 1950s 
ITiere is the same confidence in man’s 
ability to master nature and machines 
I'here is the same exhilaration in chang¬ 
ing the face of the cities (George John¬ 
ston says in “ The Australians ” that the 
symbol of modern Australia is the high- 
rise crane) and gouging minerals out of 
the earth, and erecting glittering new 
factories. There is the same pleasure in 
recording material progress, the same 
sense of living in a country that is on 
the move, the same expectation that 
capitalist, middle-class, liberal demo¬ 
cracy IS the wave of the future. There is 
even, despite Vietnam, a certain inno¬ 
cent patriotism ; a mention of Australia 
in a film may still lie good for a clap at 
the cinema. And at the bottom of it all 
there is tlie same belief that no problem 
is insoluble, that there is nothing that 
cannot be done, if it is tackled with 
enough good will and enough hard 
work. If the protestant ethic has fled 
from the ‘United States, as so many 


Americans keep on saying it has, it is 
alive and well and living 111 Australia 
'I'hiis IS why it no longer makes much 
sense to look at Australia maiiiK in 
terms of British ideas and British history 
and Australia's past connection with 
Biitain Of (oiiisc, the Australians aic 
a diffeicnt sort of people from the 
.Americans They have more irony , they 
arc simultaneously less conformist and 
ICS’S self-consvcious , their pugnacity is a 
lot more superficial , and they have the 
saving grace of a certain lackadaisical- 
ness But in some of their fundamental 
attitudes, just as much as in matters like 
defence and foreign investment, dies can 
he understood better by an .Aiiieritari 
than by someone who looks at theiii 
through English eyes 

That having lieen said, however, there 
IS still a large question to answer There 
are two possible explanations of what is 
hap[iening in Australia 'I'he fust is Uiat 
the similarity between the Australia of 
today and the United States a.s it was 
fiefore the American crisis of the igfios 
IS just a matter of the usual Australian 
time-lag The ripples of most happenings 
in other parts of the world lake a long 
time to reach the south-western comer 
of the Pacific ,'it may be that the appa¬ 
rent survival there of the old American 
hopes and expiectations will in due 
course be overwhelmed by the same dis- 


Urban and Commercial Properties 
Advice and Management in All Types 
of Investment and Development. 
Represented in all states. 


Knight Frank &.Rutley 
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You ve got to have .1 past to make the most of the present ft applies to countries too 


appiinimeiils that tiavc hit tlw* United 
SttitcK Hut tlie otlifi explanation i.s that 
in Aiistialia the idea has fallen on more 
f.i\oural>le soil . that here, at anv rate. 
It leal I V will (onie to fruition 

When 1 went to Austtalia I tlKiui'ht 
lh<- Inst <-\|)lanatioii was likehei to l>e 
ilie inrlit one H\ the time 1 had .sjient a 
inontli theie I was iieisuailed that tin 
second one was I’heie aie three kmsoiis 
lot colli I'C clou 11 on rill ^iclc‘ ol 
' ipl inii'iii 

I he Ills! 1, a iieuatise one that 
Niistialia seeiiis to ha\<- heim sjiared the 
worst ol the dilfic iilties th.it lirokc' the 
Xiiieiuatis self-c onlideiic e in the iiilios 
I h( crisis the United .States entered 
Mime time .ihont iciti), and |s still tisint; 
lo hiicl .ts ua\ out ol. IS the result of 
the mole m less lor tiiitciiis c orijiinetion 
of secer.il difrerenl thinijs There w.is a 
war the hist evei fought on television 
.111(1 without cerisoiship - that went on 
lonijei th.ni its planners esfiei ted and 
the iiioie sens.tve 01 less loluisli 
s >1! of Xmei.c.iiis could sl.md ITieie 
w.is till' mevit.ihle explosion ol iieirro 
fiiisti.ition after the Inst IneakiiiR 111 the 
i()-,cis of the jKilitu.il rh.iins holdm)t; 
down the Mack [Xipulatioii .Vnd there 
w.is ■Xnieiii.i's shai'e of the world-wide 
self-.issert.on ol vouni; people who are 
m.itinintr e.iiliei than they did in the 
d.ivs when thev did not eat so well and 
then eduratioii ended siKinei In the 
United St.itf's these (.inses of ninest fed 
ii[Miri earh other, hut e.nh of them 
existed 111 its ow'n rujht 'I'hev exist 111 
\ustialia too , lint thev are not iiearlv 
so fiiir, and thev do not create anything 
like the same deiiree of tension 

T'he .Australian armv in Vietnam, in 

This survey was prepared, and most 

of It was written, by Brian Beedham 


proportion to population, has In'en only 
.1 (piartei of the M/e of the Anienean 
one, and the numirei of c asualties it has 
suflered ha.s Ireen iTlativelv even smaller 
.Austiali.i does h.ive a i.ice pnililem, hut 
It IS not a numeru.Tlly larije one , the 
niimhei ol .iIk>i u^^mes, hall-whiU's 
me hided, comes to onlv two-lhiids ol 
I pel ceiil ol die total p piil.it'.oli wlich 
IS pioh.ihly whv .It anv r.ite the piiiitiple 
ol .issimil.it 1011 IS .i< (epted l)\ the over 
whelmmu white ma|oiit\ As for the 
siiidc III lev.iliiloi' file .11 t.i Ics on p.mes 
XXVI . 111(1 xhii ni.iv help to expl.tm whv 
dial p.ir tieul.ii w.ive of (oiilemjroraiy 
(onlusion seems to have made siu h a 
small splash hv the tune il had rolled 
.ill the wav lo Au.str,ih.i The iiniversitv 
system s f.iiilv sin.ill- pist oyer 100,000 
sliideiits spie.id out tliroiiith i.) universi- 
ties and in a (ouiitry with so inuili 
scope for letting off Sitearn out of d(K>rs 
even .1 model.itelv iiitelligeiit and flex¬ 
ible i.iiii|ius administration should lx‘ 
.ihle to .ivoid serious tiouhle The fact 
Is that this (oiintrv has harclv enough 
seiiou.s tensions to avoid heiiig |iohtiealK 
horiiig It is (ertainlv not ahout to tear 
Itself a|>art 

The second reavin for ojitimi.siii is 
that this essentiallv stable society has 
)ust received an econoniK windfall of 
<|uite extraoi’diiiarv dimenisions T’he 
next two .iituTe.s desciilie what the huge 
expansion of mineral ptodiK tion in tlie 
kite Kthos Is likelv to mean for the 
.\ustrali.in eionoiiiv, as well as one or 
two th ngs it IS not likelv to mean I'he 
ni.1111 [xiint at tins .sUige of the argument 
Is that the expansion came at just the 
I .gilt psv (liologii al moment 

I he old foundations <>{ the Australian 
export ti.ide, wool and wheat, have 
been badly hit hv the discovery of new 
tec hiiKjues in agriculture .mil man-itiade 
hhres , and in anv case they wesre never 
much of a h,isis for iiidustnahsirig the 


(ouii'tiv The bauxite and non ore and 
niikel .Tiicl the rest aie not onlv iiiakiri.g 
111) for the lost growth m farm exjiorts, 
.md a good deal more than making uji 
for It . thev .iKo hold out the hoiie of .i 
faster giowthol seiond.icv industiv .\nd 
It is l.iigeK the .iiiiv.il 111 new tec Imiciucs 
tec hm(|ues foi getting the ore cuil of 
the gioimd .mil on t.i the m.iikel .il the 
light prite- th.it h.is m.iile this possible 
I he ,\u -tr.i li.ins h.ive disc . iv ei c . I ih.cl 
teilmologv, which t.ikc th aw.is. .ils.i 
givelh It is h.iid to ex.i''gi-i.ile the 
sense of lihei.itioii this h.is given to .in 
eionomv lh.it thought it li.iil got itselt 
ti.ijiped III .1 shee|)-j)en 

Look, wo've got our own history 
I he thud thing to reniemher is that this 
ledisioveiv of eccinomu self-c onhdence 
has (oiiKided with tlie growth of .1 new 
sense of .Aiistr.ih.ui ideiititv It is no 
.!(( icleiit tli.it wilhm .1 [leiiod of hv e 
ve.iis a piime mmistei who desciibed 
hiiiisc'.T as Hi.lish to the h.mt heel h.is 
been rejil.ired first hv one who said he 
would go all the wav with I.H,| .md 
then hv another who h.ises his [lolit cal 
appeal on the i hum to he first and forc*- 
riiost an -Austi .ili.iii nationalist Of 
course, .Sir Rcrheit Meil/ies's h.ic 1 heels 
hav'c l«"en kicked from under him hv the 
c oll.i'tise of Ht ti-h powei, .ifd iveii 
it Ml Holt were still alive he would 
liatdlv want to go all the w.iv with 
.Aiiieiica .Is It IS tod.iv But Mr U-orton 
IS not just .1 nationalist for w.int of 
anv thing better to lie The .Austr.iluins 
today .ire t.i[)tuimg a siuise of national 
iden'titv to a degree they have not done 
hefoie, .iiid ttiev ate doing it in the 
(lavsical wav hv liecommg conscious 
that thev have .1 hi.storv 

Kveii for the gener-itiori now in tfieir 
fift es, the peojile gist coming into 
granclpaieiithood, the Aiistr.ili.iri [wst 
was mainlv a matter of rommurial 
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W&re the Bank 
that has what it takes 
to serve you in Anstialia 


We live in an era of continuous 
change. And nowhere is change 
more apparent than in the rapidly 
expanding economy and industrial 
development of Australia. 

Our bank plays a vital competitive 
role in this expansion with almost 
500 Branches throughout Australia. 
Our paid up capital and reserves 
exceed A$45,100,000and deposits 
of customers exceed 
A$905,600,000. Our International 
Division welcomes those engaged 
in overseas trade to take advan¬ 
tage of specialised services in 
order to gain a share of the Aus¬ 
tralian growth market. Our Inter¬ 
national Division provides a com¬ 
prehensive service for all kinds of 
trade and can help you with:— 
Trade enquiries and introductions. 
Advice regarding methods of pay¬ 
ment. Collections and remittances. 
Travel bookings and itineraries. 
And vast trade relationships 
through our worldwide agent net¬ 
work. Through our Investment 
Division we can arrange assistance 
with stock and share portfolios, 
and carry out complete transac¬ 
tions including buying, selling, and 
periodic information regarding 
market fluctuations. Our Invest¬ 


ment Division will also receive in¬ 
vestment finance which can be 
placed on call or for nominated 

periods of up to 12 months at the 
rate of interest-ruling at the time of 
lodgment. Our subsidiary. Com¬ 
mercial Nominees Pty. Ltd., also 
provides non-resident persons or 
companies with full nominee ser¬ 
vices on all Stock Exchanges oper¬ 
ating in Austraiia. We will register 
stocks, shares, bonds, debentures 
and other stock exchange invest¬ 
ments in our own name and hold 
them in safe keeping on behalf of 
the beneficial owner. In addition 
this company will:— Purchase or 
sell securities. Take up, sell or 
transfer rights to new share issues. 
Collect matured bonds, deben¬ 
tures and notes. Attend to payment 
of calls on contributing shares. 
Collect dividends, interest and any 
other entitlements accruing to the 
customer and dispose of them as 
instructed. 

Call at our London office at 27-32 
Old Jewry, E.C.2 or West End 
branch at 49-50 Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Or write to our In¬ 
ternational Division, 343 George 
Street, Sydney, Australia. 


@©e 


TheCcxrrnercial Banking Ccrnpany of Sydney Uml^ 




iiieiiiory. It was the stones one heard in 
the family about the outback, oi about 
the early days in the < itics , it was the 
songs about shearers and overlanders 
and inatcship , it was the iea>llet tiori, 
voui own or somebody else’s, of a chain 
of events that after all did not reach 
back very far in time There were some 
g<Kid histflry b<»ks, but not many of 
them—perhaps liecause the past had not 
gone on quite long enough to have 
become history foi most people, perhaps 
because yesterday’s {)assions were still 
t<K) fresh in the mind 

I’his Is no longer the case The 
Australians have crossed the dividing 
line which enables them to separate the 
fuast from the present and treat it 
ohjeitivelv It show's in the wav they 
have lieconie tourists in their own coun- 
tiy, in the revived conscience about the 
ahoiigines , in the spate of good botiks 
alxiut Australia written in the 1960s— 
Donald Horne's “ The Lurkv Countrs," 
John Pi ingle's “ Australian Accent," 
f leorge Johnston’s and Roiiert (Jood- 
inan’s admirahle matching of words and 
photogruplis m " The Australians,” the 
senes of Uioks bv CJcofl'rev Blainev, and 
plentv of others T his is the way nation- 
IkmkI liapfjeris H\ discovering vour past 
son discoser \ourself The process may 
have iK'en assisted h^ the shiK'k of 
Hntain’s loss of interest, and the di-s- 
.ipjiointmeiit that Arneritui wasn’t what 
It seemed to lie , but it was viinetbing 
tli.it was going to bap[}<‘n ans'was 

rills Is the uiiexpcctedK strong and 
latliei self-< onscioU'S tountrs that John 


I lieie aie filentv ol [x*ople in .Australia 
who have doubts aliout wn'iiching all 
those mmer.t's out of their soil—who sas 
tlie louiitn, IS becoming no more than 
a “ t|uarrs for Japan," or that the 
amount of foreign capital needed for 
the mines is putting it m the jjower of 
the faceless men in America and Britain 
"I’liere is something m both of these 
aigumeriLs, though more in the hrst than 
the second , a country that still relies on 
wool and w.'hcat for a third of vts exports 
knows that the international market is a 
tyrant as alien and faceless as anv pro¬ 
vider of foreign capital 

But the closer one looks at the figure.s 
the clearer it seems that the lienefits 
enormously outweigh the dangers 'I’he 
heart of the matter is that a moderate 
and probably quite sustainable increaise 
of foreign indebtedness is removing the 
biggest single obstacle in the way of an 
ecoiiom'ic growth-rate by whieli Austra¬ 
lia could put much csf the rest of the 


Gorton is now somewhat uncertainly m 
coiumand of, and the command of 
which IS c'ertainlv wc>rth hghtiiig for It 
does not fit into anv of the usual cate¬ 
gories of successful nations It is not one 
cjf those bright, compact little countries 
of million to K million pe(v[>le like 
Switzerland and Sweden It is not a 
standard second-rank western power of 
lyo million people like Germans and 
France and Britain It has the conti¬ 
nental area, but ncuthing else, of a super¬ 
power But it IS already a major factor 
in anyone’s calculations about eastern 
Asia Bv the 1980s 'it will prnbahlv be 
the most active, and effective, jxrwer 
west of San Francisco and .soutli of 
Canton and east of New Delhi (luavlie 
even cast of Capetown) 

In writing about most countries of 
.Australia's size and at Australia’s stage 
of development it would l>e necessary to 
.start either with their fx>litical troubles 
at home 01 with their relations with 
then neighlxmrs But the tyrannv of 
distance that Geoffrey Blarney writes 
alrout —internal distances, and interna¬ 
tional remoteness—also has its advan¬ 
tages It softens, withcmt bv any means 
removing, the frictions of a federal 
.system , and it gives the Australians fiei- 
haps another ten yeans tefore they have 
to face the full problems of living with 
Asia For the 1970s the mam thing 
about life in .Australia is going to he the 
eioiioriis , and in paiticulai the new' 
imjX'tLis given to the economy by the 
trcasuie-house of iinneials the Austra¬ 
lians have lieeri sitting on foi .so long 


developed world 111 the shade 

B\ the usual theck-list of what a suc¬ 
cessful economv nc*ecls—la'liour, capital, 
natural resources— .Australia is sitting 
piettv Its jxipulaticin grew last year bv 
2 2 jrer cent, double the figure for the 
I’nited States and Gcrnianv, and four 
tniics Britain’s The growth w'a,s divided 
.tlmost ecjuallv Ix'tweeii natural incrtsise 
and tlie arrival of people Icxrkmg for a 
joh m the .sun . and unless the pill hits 
fertility rates hard, or sonic^thing hap- 
fx’ns to rut off the migration from 
Kurojx* (the Australians do not c-xpect 
Britain’s joining the comrnon market to 
make much difference), there is no rea¬ 
son why something like this rate cannot 
lie sustained indefinitely The Australians 
invest more than a quarter of their gross 
national product in new plant and 
machinery —the figure was getting on 
foi 27 fx?r cent in the fiscal year ending 
niid-icj6()—whifh is again a good bit 
better tlian the Americans and the west 



It's technology that does it 


Europeans .seem to be able to do .'Xiitl 
there is no ncred to laboui the point 
about natural resources 

Here are apjjarentlv the three basic 
ingredients for reallv last and sustained 
giow'th In the past the mam brake on 
grow'th—the British know' onlv tcxi well 
how It ha|)jx*ns- has lx?eii the balance 
of p.tynicnls The actual shajx* of the 
lialanc'e-of-pavnicnts jiioblcMii has hern 
more' tvpical of .1 dev’elofimg countrv 
than of a coniparativelv wealths cine 
I'he .Australians have geneiallv kept 
their vis.hie trade more ni less m 

b. ilaiic'e, hut thev lose heavily on invis- 
ihles le^spei lallv on shi]>ping costs, 
because thev have no real iiietch.iiit 
marine of their own to c arrv their goods 
m) and so they have hail to lelv on a 
steaclv inflow of long-tciiii 1ap1t.1l to 
keep the IwKiks straight m the end But, 
though the clcstails .iie iliffeient fioin 
Britain’s, the c-ITc'c t luis lieen the viiiie 
exjiand tcKi fast, ,intl the rcsserves have 
started to chop .And to this long-st.md- 
ing limitation on the rate of growth 
there ti.Ls lately Ix'en added tlie fact that 

c. vpoit.s of w'ool and wlie.it, the tw-o 
tracIition.il mamstavs, can no longer lie 
counted on to expand at the old rate 

It IS this blind allev that the cxplmta- 
tion of their minerals has got the .Austra¬ 
lians out of The cQiart at the top of the 
next jxige show's what the riioie or less 
guaianteed expansion of inineial exports 
over the next feyv vears will do foi the 
lountiy’s earnings The solid line on the 
left shrm's the rise in total exports 
over the past few ve.iis 'Fhe steps 
fioiii 196c) onw'aril show how the 
rise w'lll acreleratc up to 1977 from 
minerals alone, even if all other exjxirts 
were to stic k at their present lev'el 

Of course, tlie others will not stav' 


On from 5 per cent 
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On wings of minerals How they wilt keep exports eising 
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stuck—and so the step>s will rise highei 
than that—Ilut the chart is the most 
convenient way of illustrating the im¬ 
pact of the mineral exports I'he growth 
in export earnings from minerals alone 
in the four years from 1969 to 1973 
he larger than the growth in exports of 
all kinds in the four years from 1965 to 
1969. And It should ^ emphasised that 
the figures for minerals—issued by the 
minister for national development, Mr 
Swartz—'take into account only contracts 
already signed by foreign buyers. It is 
entirely possitile that, as new buyers 
(jlace their orders in the next few years, 
the value of mineral exports will rise to 
$3,000 million a year by 1980—the 
figure for all exports, everything 
‘included, a couple of years ago 
(Throughout this survey the $ sign 
means Australian dollars, which are 
woith approximate'K a nliifli more than 
the Ameiican .sort 1 

rills IS economic liberation on a grand 
s( ale Of course, there is a price to 1>e 
paid , and part of it ls the money that 
ilows out of the country in payments on 
the lapiul that has been imjioited to 
(reate the mines But this is not as large 
a sum as main Australians seem to think 
It IS Mr Ciorton said on June loth that 
the amount sfieiit on servicing foreign 
investment ssas still only 105 [)er rent 
of what was earned m exjxirts The 
liguie svas 83 pel cent five years ago. 


when Ixith foreign 'investment in min'ing 
and the value of mining exjiorts were 
only a frac lion erf what they are now 
It riiav lie that the proportion will 
use a little further It could even drop, 
if It turns out that some of the money 
inveisted has not vet liome its full fruit 
in export earnings liecau.se some mines 
are still working up to maxiiiiuin pro¬ 
duction But m either case it is fairly 
cleai that each dollar of overseas invest¬ 
ment m mining brings a gcxid deal mote 
into the country in export levenue than 


It sends out in dividends and capital 
rcjiavments. The bigger problem is the 
[.lolitiral one of persuading the investing 
companies to put a proportion of then 
shaies on the 'market in Australia, and 
fhus the arguiiieri't that Australians arc 
powerless to influence the peofile who 
control a growing part of the economy 
The American corjxiration, l^tah, has 
recently decided to put up for purchase 
hy Australians 10 per cent of the equity 
in its coal-mimng ojicrations m Queens¬ 
land .Since even most peciple in tlie 


Where the minerals are.... 



_and what they'll fetch 
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Labor party do not .seem to want more 
than a 10 or 20 pci cent Australian 
holding; in most foremn-lsa-sed compa¬ 
nies, the problem ought not to be an 
insujierable one 

'rins has encouraged some entirely 
sober economists to .say that the rate of 
growth 111 the l<)7os could well 'lie run¬ 
ning at 7 pei cent a year mi teal tenns 
fFor piirfioses of comparison, France and 
(Fermain have managed about 4 per 
cent ovei the past five years, the Utiited 
•States per cent, and Britain l 4 per 
cent 1 This ma\ lie putting it slightly 
too high , a later article argues that the 
economy is still not an entirely smooth- 
lunning machine But there is not very 
much doubt that it can maintain, and 
btat, the very satisfactory 4 p pei cent 
that It has been averaging during the 
long boom of the ic)6os 

Sir John Crawford of the Australian 
National L^niversitv shas leceritly made 
a calculdtion about the volume of ex- 
fxirts, and capital inflow, that would be 
needed to sustain a 5 per cent growth 
late in constant prices over the next ten 
years He assumes that imports will rise 


as fast as gnp, which may be a bit pessi- 
mi.stic in view of the fact that the oil 
recently discovered off the coast of Vic¬ 
toria should lie saving at least $175 
million a year in oil imports by 1975. 
And, anywray, when people get richer 
they tend to spend relatively more of 
their money on services, which make less 
of a hole in the balance of pay¬ 
ments, than on shiny imported goods. 
But even on Sir John’s assumptions a 

5 per cent growth rate would need a 
capital inflow no greater than that of 
the past ten years and—this 15 the nub 
of the matter—an increase m exports of 

6 per cent a year That is almost pre- 


But where's the 

The other great question about minerals, 
of course, is how far the mining of ores 
can be turned into the making of metals 
The advantages of doing so are obvious. 
In very broad terms, for every million 
dollars Australia can earn by selling 
crude ore overseas it can earn three 


cisely the rate at which exports have 
been grooving for the past two or three 
years , and if Mr Swartz’s minerals can¬ 
not keep that up a lot of pieople, includ¬ 
ing your correspondent, will eat their 
hats The moral seems to be that, given 
anything like competent economic 
management, the Australians will be 
able to manage at least 5 per cent. And 
that means, after allowing for the 
growth in population, a steady improve¬ 
ment of at least 3 per cent a year in 
the standard of living of every man, 
woman and child in the country—or 
three times what Britons have been 
getting over the past five years. 


power ? 

million by converting it into metal and 
exporting that It is figures like this 
which have brought a gleam into many 
people’s eyes ; and not least those of Mr 
Charles Court, the visionary who is 
Western Australia’s minister of indus¬ 
trial development. 


How to make money out of old iron 


First you take the nearest convenient 
mountain of iron ore, say about 500 mil¬ 
lion tons of solid feme oxide in a single 
lump sticking oui of the plain like a 
whale's back 'V'ou dust off the odd foot 
or so of din that lias accumulated on u 
mer the centum s, and trim the mountain 
into layers like a wedding cake Then, 
slowly and rather noisily, you work your 
way dossil the wedding cake from the 
top, blasting off a conpit of slices each 
escniiig and scooping the result into 
trucks which drop it, 75 or 120 Ions at a 
go, into a primary crusher fixed in the 
ground like the jaws of hell, which 
renders it lit for the secondary crusher, 
sshich sends it in lumps not exceeding 
four inches in size to a train which 
carries 11, 10,000 tons at a time, down to 
the coast, as far away as York is from 
laindon There it gets one last bashing 
about, to ball-bearing size, and is borne 
away m iou,ouo-ton ore earners 

It’s as easy as that Of course, you need 
upwards of $300 million to buy the 
mining equipment and build the railway 
and the port and a town at each end of 
the line , and because it is a hot and 
lonely part of the world you have to pay 
pcojilc very high wages. But even so, with 
the lump ore fetching more than $8 a ton 
ftec on board, you are making on the 
most conservative estimate a profit of 
almost $2 a ton 

This IS the Pilbara, a .stretch of 
temtory in nortfi-wcstem Australia which 
looks a bit like a dried-out Auveigne but 
happens to be covered with hills of iron 
It IS probably the most exhilarating thing 
happening in this whole lively country 


It used to be virtually empty, except for 
a few wandering bands of aborigines and 
a handful of white families chasing 
ragged .sheep, until the mining companies 
got their teeth into these buttes and 
humps of solid ore in the second half of 
the i()(ios Now it IS where most of 
Australia’s iron comes from The map 
shows the mines that are producing 
already, and th(>.st in the planning stage 
Even now the area is not exactly 
crowded—the total population would fit 
into a mcdiiini-si/i.d English market 
town—but It has become stunningly cos¬ 
mopolitan 30 per cciTt Australian, 45 
(icr cent British (with a heavy weighting 
of Yorkshircmen, who seem to enjoy 
sweating for good money m witfc-operi 


country), and the rest assorted Europeans 
and otheis At Newman, for instance, 
the work force of a bit under boo men 
includes .J7 diffirem nationaliiiev, and the 
voices on the radio lelling each othci 
what to do—blasters, loaders, truckers, 
crushers—come in every accent of 
English known to God 

■The pay is high (an unskilled labourer 
at the mines gets at least $100 a week, 
compared with the national avtragt 
earnings for men of $78 a week; Foi 
the family man there are furnished, air- 
conditioned houses at a nominal rent of 
,$6 or $7 a week The services in the 
bachelors’ quarters—board and lodging 
$14 a week—include having your bed 
made in the morning. There’s not much 



It's quicker than shovels end wheelbarrows 
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So far as Western Australia itself is 
concerned, Mr Court may have to trim 
his visions. He hag p>ersuaded Broken 
Hill Proprietary to build a steel-proces¬ 
sing plant (so far not » Very prratable 
one) at Kwinansi, <outh of Perth, and 
he has got an alumina refinery there 
and another one coming up not far 
away at Pinjarra. The contracts he has 
signed with the iron-niining companies 
commit them in theory to steel-making 
in the future, and Hamersley Iron is 
about to go part of the way with Himet 
(a metallist agglomerate, made by 
burning the oxygen out of the ore with 
gas, winch comes out 93 per cent iron 
and can be fed directly into an electric 
furnace). 

(imng all Che way to steell or alu¬ 
minium, however, depends on getting 
energy at the right price .^nd there is 
the rub Western Australia has got a 
Cl I tain amount of natural gas but vir- 
tuallv no hydroelectric power and, so 
lar precious little coal ; and it just does 
not have a big enough industrial base 
vet to justify a nuclear power station 
I'ntil It does, or until it finds new 
souices of conventional energy, it will 

< Isc 1(1 spend your inoruy on f)nc couple 
I ni< I liom Yorkshire were saving—yes, 
saving—die equivalent of 03,3110 a year 
beivsecn them It’s a great life if you like 
woik, suii, beer, and not much else 
1 he mining operation itself is more a 
inatier of traffic control than what the 
layman thinks of as mining The triek is 
10 get the queue of big trucks running 
at precisely the right intervals up the 
mountain to be loaded by the scoops, 
lour or five scoopsful to a tmek, and 
then back down again, filled with ore, to 
the cruslieis It is the sort of job an 
army’s logistics staff is trained to do, 
and here 11 is done by men the age of 
captains and junior majors. The average 
•ige of the senior executives is 31 at 
Newman and not much more than that 
at lom Pnn and Goldsworthy Betwei n 
them, these three groups of young men 
will be .sending about 40 million tons of 
iron ore—three times tin total Britisfi 
pKidurtion—down lo tht roast at Pun 
lledland and Dampicr thi.s year 

They ai( also making a handsome 
profit for their companies—Hamersley at 
Tom Price, ihc Moiiirt Newman con- 
sorlium and the Goldsworthy con¬ 
sortium Since the ore they are producing 
IS between bo and (15 prr cent pure inm 
(the highest possible is 70 per rent, and 
there an plcn'ty of mines around the 
world scraping along with 30 per cent or 
kss) the Japanese and other buyers are 
hapjry 10 snap it up at more than $8 a 
ton on long-term contract 

I'rom the hgures one can lay hands on 
(and the companies aie not eager to 
volunteer them) it takes a cash flow of 
between $2 and a ton to pay for the 
day-to-day running of the mines and 
ports. On top of that, of course, there is 


be hopping along on one leg in the race 
to make metal. 

On the ofiier side of the continent, 
howlever, the situation is different. That 
is where the hydro power is (though jhe 
great Snowy Mountains project still can¬ 
not compete with coal-fired power 
•Stations except for peak-load times in 
Sydney and Melbourne). The decision 
has been taken this year to build a 
nuclear power plant at Jervis Bay, south 
of Sydney And above all there u that 
astoni.shin.gly durable old champion, -rtiJ'l 
beating all rivals long after its obituary 
was written, coal. 

New South Wales remains the big 
producer of coal, but the new mines 
being opened up in Queensland have 
given that state a fresh lea.se of life in 
Its privMtc competition with Western 
Australia for leadership of the rountrv’s 
economic second division after New- 
South Wales and Victoria This 
Australian coal is probably the cheapest 
in the world It sells for cxpirt at $q 
or i^io a ton f.o b , and it can now make 
electricity for as little as 03 cents a 
unit (compared with Snowy- hydro 
pow-er at a cent a unit) Since the con¬ 


version of minerals to metals is essen¬ 
tially a matter of cheap enei^, most 
of the work in the 1970$ is genng to be 
done by coal or coal-ba.sed electricity 
And that means that, although the west 
and the south will probably get a bit 
more of the prcxiess (ore coining east 
to be made into steel Inllets, and .vuiic 
of the steel then going out for further 
processing ekewhere), the east coast 
will keep its dominance 

What has happened in Australia in 
the past few years is not the discovcry- 
of hitherto unsuspected deposits of 
mineral wealth. There were men who 
knew long ago that there was iron in 
the Pilbara, and nickel around Kal- 
goorhe, and someone must 'have guessed 
during the .second world war that the 
led jie'bble.s on the air force’s runway at 
(love were bauxite What h.i.s happened 
IS the advance of technology to the point 
where the ores can lie brought out of 
Che outback at a profit 

Of course, the Japanese miracle has 
jirovided a ready market relatively near 
at lianil lliil what has iii.idc it an 
econoiii c [iK'iiosition .11c cjmckvi diilK. 
better blasting tet hm(|UC‘s, the gre.it 


,ill that capital to b( scrvicrd But w-hen 
the (iperatiori is running in tup gear the 
profit comes to almost a ton even aftei 
a large amount has been set aside for the 
payment of future taxes Hamersley, for 
instance, announced a jirofit of just under 
$7i million for thi first quarter of 1970, 
aftei putting aside almost as much again— 
million—for future tax provision It 
IS sound a< counting, because taxes will 
rise vv-fu-ii the depreciation allowance 
Stans to run out But it shows the sort 
of maigin the companies are working on 
Gharlt-s Court’s dream in Perth is that 
the Pilbara, which is still basically three 
separate mines, railways and ports, 
should in the 1970s be knitted into an 
interlocking region When the Dccpdalc 
people get their mine going its railways 


will tun up 10 Gape I.amben, crossing 
Ibiiru rsley’s on the vv-ay, and the two 
Li>iii|iani< s may thus b( lured into a 
certain degree of co-opcmtion If Gajie 
Lambert turns out to be the best port for 
thi- huge 250,000-ton (ire-camcrs that 
may be turning up soon (Dam[)iei needs 
too miuh dredging, and Port lledland is 
an awkw.ird place lo handle thi 
monsters' ihe Mount Bruce ore may go 
that way too 

Port Hedland will probably remain 
the commercial centre—1311 firms have 
already followed the miners in there— 
but the West(-rii Australian govcnirnent 
wants to move the administrative centre 
to Karratha, near Dainpici This 
cxtraordinaiy iron-carpcted emptiness is 
slowly bei orning a place 
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F^test 

190 mph Formula A/5000 Racing Car left Essex 
July 1st-arrived Sydne> August 5th 



A 110 ton wire drawing machine to Newcastle 
Australia in four 20 ft. and two 40ft containers 
Door to door journey time 42 days 




Toughest 

12 outsi/e, dump truck tyres (88" diameter) 
left Wolverhampton on March 25th, 
arriving in Sydney 35 days later. 


Tallest 

A tower crane, with jib radius of 131 ft 3 in 
and a lift height of 253 ft 10 in 
left Scotland on 29th September and arrived in 
Fremantle on 26lh October 
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scoops thiat lift l!he stuff, the huge trucks 
that take it to the railhead, the vast 
ships that carry it abroad. It mucks up 
the scenery here and there, but there is 
so much of that in Australia that you 
scarcely notice And the dread concept 
of “ environment ” has reached the 
Antifxxies The fight against pollution 
takes some odd forms. At Gove they 


have built the bauxite operation 
around a carefully preserved sacred 
tree, watered daily to keep the dust off 
Its holy leav« and appease the local 
aborigines. Technology isn't always 
mindless. If the neo-puritans of the new 
left went to see what it is doing for 
Australia they might be less inclined 
to wrinkle their nose at the word. 


The remaining obstacles 


So what are the other things that could 
hold the Australian economy back from 
Its full piotential ? The balance of pay- 
ineiits is no longer the constriction it 
used to be. But there are a. number of 
other pioblein.s, each of which could to 
some e.xtciit impose a check on growth 

T'he first is the inflationary pressure 
caused by a veiy high level of employ¬ 
ment coupled with a trade union niove- 
iiient that has just come under the com¬ 
mand of a pugnacious new leader, this 
explosive combination being further 
complicated by Australia’s peculiar (to 
put It mildly) system of fixing wages. 
This yeai the long Australian boom—it 
IS ten years since the last real recession 
—has come verv close to over-heating its 
bearings In February uneiiiployiiient 
fell below i per cent of the labour force, 
.and for the hrst time since there 

were more unfilled vacancies than 
people looking for jobs This virtually 
coincided with the election to the leader¬ 
ship of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions, bv a small majority m which 
the (omiiiunists and their allies played 
a decisive jiart, of the redoulitalile Bob 
Hawke (see page x\xix)—no communist 
himself, but a man bent on stirring 
things up 

The mixture has had its predictable 
lesult The unions have played it rough 
and tough Earnings went up by 
q per cent in the second half of ig6g 
compared with an increa.se in produc¬ 
tivity of only 'ji per cent 'Fhe conse¬ 
quence was that by June this year 
the consumer price index was rising at an 
annual rate of over 5 per cent The fact 
that bv the middle of the year the 
l're.isurv’s squeeze on the money supply 
was at last showing some signs of easing 
the pull of demand is un’ikelv to pro¬ 
vide more than a temporary breathing- 
space P'or the fact is that in the long 
run of the 1970s Australia faces the 
classic conditions of a cost-push infla¬ 
tion I^nless It IS brought under 
coqtiol. It will take its usual toll in 
higher expxirt jirices, which means in 
the end fcwei sales abroad, and lower 
profit margins for firms caught between 
the iiiillstoncs of rising wage-bills and 
the rising cost of borrowing money. (The 


United States has lately been an awful 
example of where this spiral can lead to 
— a. simultaneous inflation-cum-recession. 

What IS not clear is how the system 
of fixing wages will affect this more than 
hand-sized cloud on the hori/oii On the 
face of it that curious and unique body, 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Com¬ 
mission, looks as sure a device foi per¬ 
manent inflation as a bicycle pump 
Since It lays down both the niinimuiii 
wage and the extra pay that skilled men 
can earn above this imnimum (since 
1967 the two have been amalgamated 
into a “ total wage ” award), and since 
in doing this it theoretically ignores 
questions such as whether higher pay is 
needed to attract more men into the 
industry it is examining, it looks like a 
monstrous rejilica of those commissions 
in Britain which have regularly awarded 
railwaymen more pay for doing less 
work It seems a perfect springboard for 
a man like Mr Hawke, an authorised 
basis from which he can bounce earnings 
up and up. 

Yet the odd thing Ls that it was the 
trade unionists I met who were com¬ 
plaining about the system, and the 
managers who liked it. I'his is becau.se 
the commission has taken to listening 



seriously to the government’s advice— 
and apparently heeding it—about how 
big a wage increase the general state of 
the economy can afford. Last Decem¬ 
ber’s award, for instance, kept the in¬ 
crease down to 3 per cent. The effect 
has been to fix a fairly tight limit, 
which nom'nally carries the force of law 
and IS therefore detested by the unions, 
on the annual cost-push element in the 
inflation. In fact, by accident more than 
design, the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission may be turning into the un¬ 
intended instrument of an incomes 
policy. It has thereby made an enemy 
of the union militants ; the machinery 
which IS supposed to make wages deci¬ 
sions legally binding has come under 
attack from them, and quite a lot of 
companies are clearly reluctant to invoke 
it One of the major questions foi the 
1970S is whether the commission is lejlly 
prepared to operate an incomes polic\, 
and whether its decisions can lie made 
to stick 

The Canberra pump 
The second cause for concern is the 
possible inflationary effect of the extra 
money the central government is going 
to have to spend in the next few vears 
The statement by the minister of defence 
on March loth (see page xlvii) suggests 
that the anns budget is about to take 
another large jump after two years of 
relatively quiet growth .The nuclear 
power station at Jervis Bay will cost 
up to $i<j(> million There is a lot to be 
spent on the new health insurance 
scheme, and on education (the universi¬ 
ties want help from Ganberra and the 
school ss'stem could do with plenty of 
new building), and possibly in coping 
with the problem of pollution around 
the cities Since the six state govern¬ 
ments arc palpably at the end of their 
hnaiicial le.sourrcs fsee page xl), the.se 
burdens will fall largely upon the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

But the Commonwealth government's 
own ability to find new sources of 
revenue is limited , income tax, though 
lower at the v'ery toji, is pnfliably higher 
for the iniddle-to-uppcr-niiddle groups 
than It IS m Britain, and needs if any¬ 
thing to he cut Perhaps some of the 
load can be shifted to indirect taxes But 
It IS by no means certain that the extra 
tax revenue generated bv the rising gro.ss 
national product will cover the cost of 
the necessary extra expenditure. It is 
po.ssible that the nii(l-iq70s will find the 
government struggling to avoid adding 
a substantial budget deficit to the othei 
factors making for inflation Of course. 
It can always trv to keep control by 
means of the inoncv supply . but an 
awful lot could conic to depend on tli' 
one rather blunt weapon 



mjstralia 
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Getting here from there wasn't easy, and being too nice to sectional interests could still make a muck of it 


Those tariffs 

otlier flv in tfw oiivtuiient, needless 
to sa\, aie tliose tariffs The Australian 
tariff s\steiii is arpua'bly the most coin- 
plicated III the world, and it is certainly 
one of the most protective among coun¬ 
tries at Australia's level of cconoiiiir 
develojiment '1 he table on this page, 
taken from a rejxirt of the 'raiiff Boaid, 
shows the level of protection enjoyed in 
iiiid-njhH l)v 1.J of the country’s biggest 
iiidustnes—those m which the value 
added m the manufacturing jirocess svas 
more than $8o million a year apiece 
These hguic's do not Show some of the 
leal skyscrapers of tariffs on indiv'idual 
Items 'I'he signihcant tariff rate on telc- 
\ ision sets in HjWl was 140 pei cenit , on 
nj]>p;es 100 per cent , on blouses ys, pel 
lent Ilut the table is a fan indication 
of the extent to which it is jiossible to 
set uj) shojj in Australia in some fields 
of production yirtuallv without feai of 
lompetition from abroad There aie 
dozens of items on which the tariff has 
more 01 less obliterated imports 

Iheie ina\ have been .i ca.se for 


tariffs on this scale when the country 
was crawling into the infant-industry 
stage It IS' no longer possible to main¬ 
tain that a large part of Australian 
industry needs .so iiiiich protection to 
suix'ive, 01 that the part which docs 
should be artificially and indefinitelv 
kept alive when the resources it employs 
could l>e better used elsewhere One of 
the major problems of the expected 
boom of the igyos is going to be the 
need to move scarce resources, especially 
resources of manpower and managerial 
skill, into the really efficient parts of the 
economy No doubt there is still some 
manpower to be skimmcxl off the farms 
and the sheep-stations But not much 
(see the next artic le) the number of 
men working on the land has stayed 
jirettv constant since 194'), even while 
industiy has been growing fast For the 
most part the necessary leallocation will 
mean squeezing resoiirc es out of those 
sectors of industry which by other coun¬ 
tries’ standards use them inefficiently 
into the .sectors that are internationally 
competitive One way of doing this 


The height of the wall 



Value 

Level 

of protection 

Industry 

added in 

Over 50 

21-50 

Not over 


menu- 

per cent* 

per cent* 

20 


facture 
$ mn 

% 


per cent* 

% 

Metal manufactures 

1.063 

36 

50 

IS 

Machinery 

926 

52 

45 

3 

Paper anti paper products 

460 

34 

42 

24 

Motor vehicles (excluding tractors) 

305 


100 

— 

Apparel 

293 

77 

23 

— 

Electrical machinery 

232 

26 

74 

— 

Transport equipment (excluding 
motor vehicles) 

169 

18 

69 

13 

Drinks 

193 


47 

53 

Pharmaceutical and toilet preparations 

128 

2 

98 


Furniture 

123 

4 

95 

1 

Chemicals 

102 

29 

56 

IS 

Woollen textiles 

87 


62 

38 

Finished wooden products (excluding 
plywood products, furniture) 

87 

3 

97 


Plastics products (excluding apparel) 

8S 

9 

66 

25 


* Items which hjtve a significant general rate of duty in ad valorem terms at the level shown 


would be to lower the level of protec¬ 
tion A free-tradei’s presc i ijition would 
lie dtat it ^hcni'ld be cut by, say, a fifth. 

T'he battle on this issue has now been 
faiilv joined The great champion of 
high tariffs i,s John McEwen, Black Jack 
to his fiiends and others, the veteran 
leader of the* Clountrv paity and the 
man who has run the tiade ministry 
since time out of mind Mr McKwen 
saw long ago that the best was of pre- 
sers'ing the influence of the Country 
party when the countiysidc was dwind¬ 
ling in importance was to strike uji an 
alliance with industrialists who wanted 
protection against the cold winds of 
foreign competition He is a hard-edged 
man, who knows how to jilav the poli¬ 
tics of interests, and he has u.sed the 
tarif! powers of the trade ministry with 
gieat skill But he faces an equally 
foirnidable ojiponent This is Alf Ratti- 
gan, who has been chairman of the 
Tariff Board since ic)b'}, and who has 
now made it his job "to get those tariffs 
down The two men are curiously alike , 
in both of them the Irish ,shows in the 
cut of the c heeklsories .and the liaftei-ed 
planes of the face The struggle between 
them in the past few ve.us has bc'en 
one of the niinoi ejncs of recent 
.■\ustialian politics 

And it looks as if Mr Rattigan is win¬ 
ning 1 le has now got most of the 
members of the Taiiff Board on his side, 
and has dodged .111 atteiiijit b\ Mr 
McEwen to jiack it with part-time high- 
l.iiifl men lie h.is got the Bureau of 
St.itistics to help him in tom|nhng miiut- 
oiitjiut tables foi some of the industries 
he Is looking at (an essential startmg- 
[lomt foi a s( lentific asscssMiieiit of eshat 
.1 tariff cKies) He has got Mon.ash uni- 
versits to prepare an econometric model 
of the long-term effect of protection on 
the economy On perhaps the most im¬ 
portant point of all, he has insisted on 
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Who in the world buys British computers 


How good are British computer!.^ 
For an obicctivc view, we suggest \ou ask 
(wool oLirmanv lecent customets 

IVloiint Isa Mines in Australia, and 
the Swedish mining lompany, Boliden 
Both companies have oideied a 
Biitish Id. 1904 A .'Vnd each has highK 
sophisticated tasks in mind lor then 
machines 

Mount Isa is to set up a £9 5 S ,000 
management mlormation svstem over the 
next SIS years, embracing all the 
company’s act ivitics This svstem will 
eventually be acces.sed by a battery of 


video and graphical display units, tele- 
typewriters, and remote card-readers 

Boliden aie setting up an advanced 
real-time system Their central processor, 
in Stockholm, will be linked with several 
local mining centres by means ol 
terminals and visual display units 

These two companies had all the 
computer manufacturers in the world to 
choose fiom So the fact that they picked 
International Computers leads to an 
inevitable conclusion our machines are at 
least as good as anyone else’s In fact, in 
some fields such as multiprogramming. 


we lead the world 

But nowadays sophisticated 
customers expect a computer company to 
have a leal understanding of their 
business and a concern for the 
piofitability of the total system 

It IS here that we believe we have an 
edge over our compctitois And this 
IS leflected in our growing success in 70 
countries throughout the 
world 

International 

Computers Ltd , IC’L House, 
London, 8 W 1 “5 



International Computers 

Europe^ worid-class computer company 



In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM IS never overwhelmed by the 

elements No ocean is too deep 

No desert is barren enough That's our job - . 

to work where we have 

to work, under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 

^niflFM A Company ot the ENI Group 
uHlrtnl 20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 

Whatever you anticipate dotois on land or tea... 




the Tariff Board's right to re-examine 
an existing tariff on its own initiative 
without waiting for orders from the 
trade ministry—though here Mr Mc- 
Ewen has to some extent stymied him 
by snowiitg him under with a flood of 
small jobs Nevertheless, on one or 
two major issues, notably the recent case 
of man-made fibres, Alf Rattigan has 
actually got tariffs down. 

Now Black Jack McEwen has an¬ 
nounced that he is retiring from politics 
—he IS 70—next year (He has said that 
sort of thing before, but the story in 
Canberra is that this time his wife says 
that he has not only promised her to 
retire, he has also promised not to break 


his promise.) With his departure the way 
may be open for Mr Rattigan to bring 
the whole tariff structure under review. 
It has been estimated that the relative 
efficiency of American, British and Aus¬ 
tralian companies operating in Austra¬ 
lia, measured by return on capital, 
stands roughly in a ratio of 15 (the 
Americans), (the British), and ii— 
the too-long over-protected Australians 
One way of getting tlie Australians out 
of bottom place will be to strip away 
some of the layers of the comfortable 
but enervating featherbed that separates 
them from the hard realities of inter¬ 
national competition. 


Only a has-been 

Every victors has its casualtiei,, and the Canfjerra and the states still have a 


average outsider’s picture of the 
countryside as die mainspring of Aust¬ 
ralian life is one of the victims of the 
transformation of the economy since 
1945 The once great rural industries— 
wool, wheat, sugar, dairying and the 
lest—are now in decline And not only 
in relation to the factories and the mines 
hut, since 1967, in ab.solute terms too 
Doug .Anthony, the minister for primary 
industry, says that jieople Who live on 
the land can expect their net income 
to fall steadily by ;j jier cent a year—2 
per tent because their costs arc rising, 
the other i [>ei rent because the prices 
thes get are dropping 

A'et there are two good reasons why 
the government will try to keep the 
ruial side of the economy going One is 
Its contribution to the balance of pay¬ 
ments the surge of mineral exports is 
not so huge that the rural industries 
products will no longer be needed This 
applies especially to wool, which is only 
now yielding first place in exports to 
niineials The other reason, less easy to 
set down in black and white, but just 
as im[x>rtant m its way, is that Austra¬ 
lian politicians and civil servants could 
not bring themselves to let the rural in¬ 
dustries die It IS partly sentiment, part¬ 
ly calculation. 

Even in .Australia evei'vone still thinks 
of the country as a land of open spaces, 
although more than bo per cent ot the 
jieople live in the seven capital cities and 
another 75 per cent in country towns, 
and fewer than 10 per rent get their liv¬ 
ing from farms and sheep stations It 
would be a blow to the national ethos if 
the farmer and grazier disappeared, or 
seemed to be in danger of doing so And, 
although the rural population continues 
to decline in relation to the metro- 


good many rural seats It is not yet pos¬ 
sible in most of them for a party to 
gam office with only a inetropiolitan 
appeal. So the decline of the country¬ 
side IS going CO be a measured affair 
It is not productivity that has gone 
wrong Australia is a good country for 
the agricultural scientist, and for passing 
on knowledge quickly to the farmer. 
The decline of fhe land is due to a com- 
•hination of prices that either remain 
stationary or do not rise fast enough, 
and costs which are pulled up by the 
Ixiom in the cities. 'I'he problem is com- 
fjourided hy the condition.s of trade I'he 
markets for Australian rural products 
have been damaged by substitutes 
(especially man-made fibres for wool), 
by rising production elsewhere (look at 
that mountain of butter in Europe), 
and by the restrictions that so many 
local producers abroad get their govern¬ 




ment to clap on impxirts when the 
Australian product is cheaper or better. 
The Americans do it, the Europeans, the 
British and the Japanese—in fact, 
everyone who preaches economic ortho¬ 
doxy to everyone else The Australians, 
themselves ferocious protectionists, 
detest having it done to tliem 

nie fanns were settled and the sheep 
put out to graze when the rest of the 
world, and especially Britain, was either 
anxious to buy what .Australia could 
grow, or could l>e induced to do so by- 
appeals to sentiment Britain, of course, 
was the target for the second kind of 
appeal, and it is no surprise that Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand are almost the 
only places left that talk about imperial 
preference. The preference did not 
apply to all rural industries, but it 
helped to keep the smaller and more 
vulnerable ones going—the ones like 
fruit, butter, sugar and wine—and it 
gave stability to wheat and meat It is 
true that the growing piospentv of 
Australia itself has meant a bigger 
market for the rural industries at home 
But this is not enough ; some '95 per 
cent of wool is still exported, and about 
a third of most other products .And the 
traditional markets abroad for this sui- 
plus have lieen steadily shrinking 

The government’s iespon.se to the 
problem has varied from industry to 
industry, since the> aie not all in exactly 
the same boat 'I'lie firsi step is usually 
a search, often conducted w-.t-h much 
expertise, for alternative maikets There 
may then he a subsidy, borne by home 
consumption and by direct government 
grants When that becomes intolerable 
there is—sometimes—an attempt to cut 
down production, and even the number 
of produce! s 



politan population, the jiarliaiiients 111 You can hsng your hot on lots of things in Australia, but don't rely on wool 
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The farms stay stuck 


The share of agriculture in gross national product 
at factor cost 



Some kinds of agriculture do not 
require a great deal of help, because 
they can be expected to Ijenefit from the 
Australians' increasingly middle-class 
eating and drinking habits Wine is the 
liest example the amount diunk at 
home IS growing fast, and there will 
sfKin lie little of the good stuff left over 
for export in spite of growing markets 
in such unexpiected places as Japan, 
Singapore and Canada To a lesser ex¬ 
tent, tobacco has benefited from the 
same inrproveinent in living standards. 
So have processed foods, espec'allv 
vegetables 

Some other products, howevei, can 
foresee nothing but decline, especially if 
and when Britain goes into Europe The 
Australian domestic market for canned 
and dried fruits is unlikely to grow fast 
enough to offset the loss of the existing 
piosition in Britain Sugar is liable to 
iiave a dismal time when the present 
Commonwealth agreement expires The 
Europeans may agree to look after Bri¬ 
tain's other sugar suppliers, but only 
because these are underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries ; Austraha is hardly that. There 
IS a promising market in Japan. But 
some contraction in the numlier of 
sugar producers is almost inevitable in 
the long run. 

The industries in which the need to 
reduce production is most obvious just 
now are wheat and dairying. Last year 
Cariberra announced schemes for Ixnth. 

The need for the wheat scheme lay 
partly m the fact of increased produc¬ 
tion in most of the world’s wheat-grow¬ 


ing countries, and partly in the imme¬ 
diate circumstances of a year which 
saw a record crop and a record carry¬ 
over in Australia. The problems of 
marketing and storing the crop were so 
enormous thaft even the wheat fanners 
themselves were moved to recognise that 
they could not be paid guaranteed 
prices for every bushel they cared to 
produce. The result was a system of 
quotas, beyond which the federal gov¬ 
ernment would not foot the bill. This 
was harsh medicine for some of the 
farmers, but not so harsh as they would 
get if they had to dispose of the wheat 
on their own account 

For dairy farmers (outside the whole- 
imlk areas) the federal government 
made a different sort of proposal This 
was designed to eliminate marginal 
farmers so that their land could be 
amalgamated with neighbouring farms, 
either to produce butter and cheese 
more efficiently or to produce something 
else This scheme, to be administered 
through the state governments, will be 
slow in operation and may not make 
much difference to the situation for 
some years ; but it is a step in the right 
direction. God meant New Zealand to 
be a dairy farm, but not Australia— 
or not many of the parts that Austra¬ 
lians have tned to run cows on 

Elsewhere there are plans of anothei 
kind In meat, for instance, there is a 
“ diversification scheme ” by which ex¬ 
porters have to ship certain proportions 
of lieef, veal and mutton to other places 
than the United States in order to be 
allowed to go on shipping to the United 
States itself. This is Ijecause, though 
the Americans have been eating increas- 


Pretty well everyone knows now that 
the rural Australia of the shearers and 
cockles and overlanders is yesterday's 
Australia. So is one particular picture 
of a might-have-been Australia which, 
though It first took shape for military 
reasons, had its roots in the rural atti¬ 
tudes of the past. This is the dream of 
developing the north ■ of doing a Negev 
m the barren emptiness of Australia’s 
upper half. Of course, there are certain 
things in the north that are being, or 
will be, develop>ed—minerals, cattle, a 
bit of fishing, perhaps some profitable 
tourism around Ayers Rock and the 
Olgas for the sort of jjeople who 
like hot silence. But if cold economics 
can destroy a dream—and they can, 
they can—the north is not going to be 
ilcvelofted by dotting it with farms 
■ It was the scare of a Japanese inva- 


ing quantities of Australian meat in 
their bamburgers, tbeir legislators are 
inclined to crack down suddenly on 
imports; and the Australian Meat 
Board does not want to be left lament¬ 
ing. 

The industry likely to cause the most 
controversy is wool In the piast the 
wool-growers have done without mar¬ 
keting schemes. They have relied on 
free auctions to get the highest prices for 
the stuff—^merino wool—which Aust¬ 
ralia grows better than any other coun¬ 
try. When the price drops there are 
cries for help, and for a unified market¬ 
ing operation that would hold the price 
up, from the smaller growers (usually 
men who produce wheat as well as 
wool). But the big men, the specialists 
in wool, have usually turned a deaf 
ear ; and the government wavers, be¬ 
cause a marketing scheme of this sort 
IS no fun to administer and is heartily 
—and naturally—disliked by the buyers 
abroad. 

However, it is likely that the govern¬ 
ment will have to intervene soon It 
wants to keep up the quality of wool, 
and reduce the number of obviously 
uneconomic holdings The only question 
IS how Meanwhile there will lie more 
attempts to provide the smaller growers 
With the available expertise on grow¬ 
ing and marketing And no doubt 
Australia will continue to he the main 
driving force behind the International 
Wool Secretanat “Theie is no sub¬ 
stitute for wool ” IS part of the Austra¬ 
lian religion , but the existence of 
heretics IS recognised, and what can be 
done to keep them at bav will certainly 
be done. 


Sion in 1942 that made people think 
seriously about building up the popula¬ 
tion of the north The strategic reason¬ 
ing was not as foolish as some critics 
of the idea have later made it out to 
lie It IS true that there was never any 
real chance of getting enough people 
up north to present a military olystacle 
to an enemy attack , indeed, to the 
extent that more people there mean 
more roads and airfields, they would 
.ictually make things easier for an in¬ 
vader But the real aim was to stake out 
the aiea as Australian to make it clear 
that It was not theie, for the grabbing 
This calculation is not demoli.shed bv 
the aigunient that nobody would want 
the north because the traditional sort of 
colonialist power is usually in search of 
two things—raw materials, and a market 
for Its own exports—and northern 


Neither drought nor plenty 
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Hie friendliness of the long distance Australian 


Every airline has smiling hostesses But nobody 
has that special openhearted Qantas smile. 

And it's a smile you’ll find flying with us to 
New York or Hong Kong, Honolulu or Acapulco— 
anywhere around the world. 

An airline IS only as great as the ^ 

people who fly it. And that's what 
has made us what wo are today < (vwf. rMnnui,, 


/ IViNtj lUJti SOf/» <>f>l fJf /V 
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Every 

in bu^ess should 
beaPadfidst 


These days it’s no good ignoring the 
Pacific. Once, we’ll admit, it was just a 
group of Islands looking to the Atlantic 
for a lead. But times change. And now 
the Pacific area is a force to be recognised, 
especially in terms of trade. 

If you take a close look at the Pacific now, 
you’ll see a group of advanced trading nations, 
naturally led by the U.S. West t;oast, Australia 
and Japan. All enjoying a terrific trade boom, thanks 
to new mineral discoveries and the vast potential 
market for manufactured goods which is right on 
the doorstep. 

C^an you afford to stay out of this great new developing 
area? Isn’t the Pacific the next logical step in your 
business expansion programme. 

Now' take a look at Australia. 


Once she was mostly outback—a 
collection of remote settlements 
where farmers bred sheep and cattle 
Now she’s really out front. The 
possessor of amazing mineral w'ealth 
iron ore, nickel, coal, bauxite, beach 
sands, lead, zinc, copper, oil and gas As 
fa.st as she develops these enormous re¬ 
sources, a market for her goods expands all round 
her Australia is playing a big pait in this Pacific 
growth And she’s a boom country in her ow'n right 
It’s time you took a serious look at the Pacific and 
Australia in particular. We can help. Wc have all the 
facts And 1,100 offices in Australia, New Zealand and 
the Pacific. We’re strong internationally too. So wc 
know what we’re talking about. Send for our booklet 
“Australia’s Continuing Development”—now. 



Keeping up with Australia is a full-time job. Ours. 


5^A«N.21Baiik 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office 71 Cornhill, London E.C 3 Tel. 01-283 1281 


with E. S. & A. Bank, a member of Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 



You can dnnk a tot of taa and you can maka your own shade, but you can't make the north a really economic proposition 


Australia provides only certain kinds of 
the first, and the second not at all. The 
point is that the possible danger to 
Australia would not come from this 
classic kind of colonialism. It would 
come from a power that wanted land, 
pure and simple, and was prepared to 
develop it by means that would be 
wholly uneconomic by western stan¬ 
dards. It 1$ certainly not an immediate 
danger, and it may never be ; but it 
cannot be entirely ignored. 

The trouble is that Australia does run 
Itself by western ideas of economics , 
and on any test of marginal utility or 
opportunity-cost northern Australia just 
does not offer much scopie for develop¬ 
ment Of course, there are very few 
things that cannot be grown or made in 
the north with enough capital and sweat 
and ingenuity. But in the overwhelming 
majority of cases these things can be 
product much more cheaply further 
south , and the fact that the north is 
nearer to the new markets of Asia— 
Japan, Singapore and the rest—does not 
make enough difference in transport 
costs to cover the difference in produc¬ 
tion costs. It IS as simple as that. 

The map on this page shows one of 
the difficulties. It is based on a slightly 
simplified version of the statistics used 
by B. R. Davidson in his crushing book, 
“The Northern Myth" ; and it shows 
very clearly which parts of Australia are 
most suitaole for farming, in terms of 
the length of the growing season and 
the availability of a desirable amount of 
rainfall. It needs to be said again and 
again that Australia is not short of 
water. (There is enough land which gets 
enough rain, or which can be conve¬ 
niently irrigated, to cope with any in¬ 
crease in the size of the pt^sukttion that 
IS likely in the rest of this century. The 
only thing is that most of it is in the 
south-east and the south-west. And it is 
not only a matter of water. Of the area 
north of the Tropic of Capricorn where 
the climate is good enough for agricul¬ 
ture, more than a third is just too plain 


steep or stony to work on. In the coun¬ 
try as a whole, six-sevenths of the land 
where both the climate and the surface 
are right happens to lie south of Capri¬ 
corn. 

Thus is what does for most sorts of 
agriculture in the north. The other great 
difficulty applies to any form of econo¬ 
mic activity at all Everything costs so 
much more. Labour does : you don’t get 
many people to work in a remote and 
tellyless land, like an oven in some parts 
and a Turkish bath in others, without 
paying them much higher wages than 
elsewhere (and by giving them a special 
income tax allowance for working north 
of the Tn>pic of Capricorn, which is a 
form of 'sufisidy on labour) So do trac¬ 
tors and fertiliser and machinery and 
sj>ares . not long ago the cost of super¬ 
phosphate up on the Ord was estimated 
at 240 per cent of the price in Perth. 
The only partial exception to the high- 
cost rule IS the east coast of northern 
Queensland, where the railway reaches 
up to Caims. Elsewhere even the vege¬ 
tables and most of the other necessities 


of daily life have to be flown or trucked 
in from anything up to 1,500 miles 
away At one mining town they have 
even flown a deep-frozen corpse down to 
Perth rather than statt a cemetery. 

There arc only two kinds of pr^uct 
which are likely to be profitable in these 
circumstances One is the things whiedt 
nature has given to the north in laiger 
quantities, or in better quality, than to 
other places, and for which there turns 
out to be a demand elsewhere. That 
means the minerals, those splendid Dar¬ 
win prawns ($1.60 a pound in Tokyo, 
twice the f.o.b price in Darwin), ancl 
the exploitation of the very emptiness— 
they are hoping for 200,000 tourists a 
year by 1975 in the Northern Territory. 
It 15 something, but it is not going to 
change the whole shape of the local 
economy Tlie one other source of hope 
IS the very limited number of items of 
agricultural produce which can be grown 
cheaply enough to find a market with 
the help of the slight advantage in trans¬ 
port costs that comes from being a bit 
closer to Asia. 


The wet.the dry and the very dry 


Growing seaton of 

■ 9 months with desirable 

moisturs intakf (DMi)*for at 
Isast 8 months 

■■ 9 months with DMI for 4 to 
8 months 


5 to 9 montN with DMI for 
at ftast 4 months 


ifijij 9 months with OMI for lass 
than 4 months 


5 to 9 months with DMI 
for lass than 4 months 


t i Lest than 9 months 

* Taken from J A Prescott s 
calculations based on 
precipitation and evaporation 
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This IS what is happening at the Otd, 
that exercise in agricultural idealism 
which set out ten years ago to make a 
barren valley green. It makes a brave 
sight as you fly over the emerald fields 
into the sparkling new township of 
Kununurra ; and now Canbeira has 
coughed up the money for the long- 
delayed main dam. But the onginal 
main crop, cotton, has found it hard to 
meet the world price even with the aid 
of a Ckimmonwealth bounty and a sub¬ 
sidy from the Western Australian 
government ; the acreage planted has 
gone down year by year ; this veai there 
ate onl\ ii'( farmers left. It is now 
recognised that the Ord's best hope of 
survival lies in shifting from cotton 
gniwn on «nall fauns to giain .sorghum 
produced on big acreages by large com¬ 
panies like Ilcxikcr’s Some of the 


So far this survey has been mainly 
about economics ,- which is fair enough, 
tiecausc unless south-east Asia really 
comes to pieces in the 1970s (and it 
probably will not, unless the United 
States kicks the dominoes over as it 
leaves Vietnam), the main business of 
Austrahans in the new few years will 
lie to see how far they can push the 
expansion of their economy. The foreign 
ixilicy test will come later. But its 
remarkable capacity for enriching itself 
IS not the only thing worth describing 
about this country. It is also, as the 
first article said, a curiously calm sort 
of place The visitor from western 
Kurope or north America is struck by 
the extent to which Austraba has man¬ 
aged to escape the social tension, the 
violciKe just under the surface, that 
marks most other uiisan-industnal 


sorghum is sold to Japan ; the rest goes 
to fatten up the scrawny local cattle 
enough to make tolerable hamburgers 
of them 

If there is one industry that may 
cheat the general blight of the north’s 
hopes, it is this sort of low-grade cattle- 
raisrng. It needs capital. The soil has to 
'be improved with the needed minerals, 
the pasture unproved, wells dug, fences 
put up at $800 a mile to protect the new 
pasture and keep the bulls from untmnel'y 
union with the cows. But if tliat 
IS done there is a prcxluct that can 
probably find a market. The Australian 
Land and Cattle Company is going in 
for sorg'hum on the Fitzioy , there arc 
plans for Kmerald in Queensland ; some 
othei jieople have got the same gleam in 
their eye in other parts of the north. It 
IS not what the dreamers had m mind in 
1945, but It IS what the reality fierniits 


countries This uncommon stabiLty is 
where any description of its politics 
must start. 

Of course, there is a difference 
between social tensions and private ones 
The table with this article shows that 
when it coriies to doing unplea.sant things 
to other individuals, or to himself, 
the Au.strahan is as violent or care¬ 
less as most other people. He commits 
murder, and .suicide, and kills pieople 
in cars, with pretty ordinary frequency ; 
lie gets divorced at about the same rate 
as the English ; and he drinks himself 
to death more often than anybody in 
this collection of rbughly comparable 
countries except the wine-logged French. 
These five sets of statistics are a fair 
measure of the amount of personal vio¬ 
lence and brutality and despair in a 
nation The Australians are not para¬ 


gons of loving-kindness and tidy living. 
No one m^er suspected them of it. 

. But die Interestii^ thing is that this 
perfectly ordinary blocxiy-mindedness on 
the personal level does not spill over, 
as much as it does in other countries, on 
to the public level. In political matters 
this IS an orderly, indeed sonuurient, 
country. It was not always so: it was 
explosive enough at the Eureka stock¬ 
ade in 1854, and in the strikes of the 
early i8gos, and again under Lang’s 
premiership in New South Wales in dhe 
early 19305. But nowadays you have to 
go a long way to find Australians having 
even a small riot The student radicals 
are t(x> few, and too derivative ; the 
old people over 30 have better dungs 
than politics to get bothered about. The 
marches are as often in support of 
things—Anzac Day, or surf life-savers 
—as against ; and when they are against, 
like the big anti-Vietnam demonstration 
in Melbourne on May 8th, they are 
mostly gcxxi-tempered enough. Even the 
art of demagogy has been lost ; most 
politicians talk like Peter Sellers playing 
a trade union leader On the evidence, 
the Australians' aptitude for revolution 
is just about zero. 

This puts them in a different league 
from .the Japanese, the French, and even 
the Italians Indeed, they show fewei 
signs of wanting to go and raise hell in 
the streets than the contemporary British 
(■who include the L’lstermen), or the 
(Termans, or even the Belgians and 
the Dutch The possibility is that, of 
all the dcmorratic countries at roughly 
this level of indusliial develojiment, 
only Switzerland matches Australia for 
general peateahility It is not enough 
of an explanation to sa\ that the 
Australians must like the vvav they 
are governed ; in fact, they grumble 
about their politicians as much as the 
next man The cause lies deeper than 
that. 


The unrevolutionary place 
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Yes, there's a race problem, but it's small and it can be managed 
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AUSTRALIAN UNITED 
CORPORA TION LIMITED 


Mead Office: 411 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 3000 
Telephone 62 6921 . Telex 30575 . 

and offices in Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Penh 
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Today’s average Australian 
doesn’t hold a stockwhip, or even 
a tennis racket. He’s more likely 
to have a blueprint in his hand. 

Or a microscope. Or the controls 
of a dozer. 

The fact is, only 9% of the 
Australian workforce are in rural 
industries—though mechanisation 
makes them the most efilicient 
per head m the world. Over 25% 
are engaged in manufacturing— 
a sector that’s expanding fast and 
xporting sophisticated items to 
ver 150 markets round the world. 
Cars, machine tools, fashions, 
and telecommunications equip* 
ment for example. 


in the last five years, the value 
of Australian manufactured 
exports to the U.K. has risen by 
over 50%. Products with strong 
potential in Britain include— 
building materials and fittings, 
garments and textiles, industrial 
and engineering components, 
machine tools, sports goods, auto 
spares and accessories, materials 
handling equipment and many 
other items. 

For more information about 
profitable importing from (or 
investing in) industrial Australia, 
contact —The Spet'ial Commercial 
Adviser, Australia House, Strand, 
London H'C2 Phone 01-836 2435. 


lndu.strial Australia in Figures 

G.N P. totalled !i 27,120 million in 
] 968 / 69 —real ei.N 1 '. up 8 . 7 % in a year 
Volume ill faetorv production 
has doubled in 10 years 
, Volume of f.telorv production 
mote than ilouhle lli.d ol 
agriculture and muisng conihi.ned 
in ten ve.'irs ingot steel [iroduclion 
and electrical poHci gcneratuio 
has tiioie than,doubled 
Austiaha exports mottir 
\ehicles to over 'iO tounliKs .uul 
teiet omiminications equipiiicnt 
to at* lounlries 

Austvali.in iron ore and l)aus'ii(' 
tesei \ es are .iinongst the woi Id's biggest 
Sohsi.,nii,iI leservfs ot coal, nickel, 
/me, lead, copper, oil and natural gas. 



Auiiltraiian Department ot Trade and Industry 



Australia’s first Nuclear Power Station... 


TNPG 

offers the 

SGHWR 


Th 0 Steam Generating Heavy Water Reactor is one of the world's most developed reactor 
systems and incorporates the best features of other types of water reactors 

It employs a direct coolant cycle, is moderated by heavy water and cooled by light water 
Thera is no pressure vessel, and the fuel is contained within pressure tubes giving inherent safety 
and a simple, fast refuelling scheme The reactor coolant expands through the turbine 
The advantages of the SQHWR are 
Low capital and generation costs. 

Fast off-load refuelling and high availability 

The system components are simple, requiring no special engineering techniques or resources 
Maximum local industrial participation 

A fully proven and safe system developed from the highly successful lOOMWe SGHWR at 
Winfrith, England, which has been in operation since 1967 

The Nuclear Power Group Limited is Europe's most experienced designer and constructor of 
nuclear power stations The nine TNPG-designed reactors already in commercial operation have 
generated more than 23% of the reported world total of nuclear electricity Currently the Group is 
building two 12&0MW nuclear stations in the U.K. 



leaders in Nuclear Power 

THE NUCLEAR POWER GROUP LIMITED, 
321 Pacific Highway, Crows Nest, Sydney. 

Headquarters Radbroke Hall Knutsford Cheshire England 














The statistics of tension 



Suicides 

Deaths 

Deaths 
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West Germeny 

213 

26.3 

16 

1.1 

100 

France 

1S5 

2B.6 

0.9 

1(16 

76 

United States 

IOjS 

26.7 

68 

1.4 

264 

England arnd Wales 

97 

146 

07 

0.1 

86 

Canada 

9.0 

27j1 

1.6 

16 

S6 

Aim trails 

1611 

2S7 

16 

22 

82 

All ratas par 100.000 hthahnants. 
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by race. But the degree of stabflity they 
enjoy needs another explanation as well. 

It seems increasingly unlikely that the 
tension people live under in most of die 
cities of the industrialised world, and 
which goes bang every now and then, is 
just a matter of class or race It is the 
result of living m cities. The histoiiaiB 
arc probably going to say that the urban 
disturbances of the igSos were more 
psychological than political in origin. 
Large numbers of people crammed into 
a world of brick and concrete, doing 
repetitive jobs and rubbing off their 
irritations on each other, are a form of 


What didn't go wrong 

There are probably three reasons. The 
first is the absence of any serious racial 
or communal friction. It must be said 
that this IS entirely a matter of numbers, 
not of natural tolerance. The abongines, 
despite the rather earnest official attempt 
to assimilate them, are still by far the 
worst housed and worst educated people 
in the country ; those who live on the 
reserves are treated like children, or as 
the source of an easy profit; and it 
would be nonsense to suggest that most 
Australians regard them as equals 
(though anyone who has seen an 
aborigine thump a white man jovially 
in the stomach in an outback bar will 
know that this is a far cry from the 
American south) There would certainly 
be trouble if there were more aborigines. 
But 80,000 of them, including half- 
bloods, plus perhaps another 45,000 
who are more white than black, are just 
not enough to be a major problem in a 
total population of rrullion. That 
doesn’t help the aborigines ; but it does 
mean les.s ctiaiice of a racial explosion 

The same is true of the non-Bntish 
iinimgrants who have gone out to 
Australia since the second world war. 
There are now about million of 

these, and each year the new arrivab 
from countries other than Britain make 
up about a quarter of the year's addition 
to the labour fqrce. Of course, most of 
them stick to their habits, and their 
lan^age, as long as they can ; the 
Itahans in particular try to live in their 
own communities in the cities. But 
everybody says that the process of 
absorption has gone remarkably well ; 
partly because the immigration of non¬ 
whites is limited to about g,ooo a year 
out of a total annual intake of up to 
150,000. It is not particularly heroic, 
or liberal, but in terms of social peace 
It works. The fact is that the Australians 
have managed to cope with the potential 
problem of their imported aliens, as 
they have with the aborigines, because 
It has been kept small enou^ not to 
become a real problem at alL 


IS the progress they have made in get- explosive. It is no accident that the two 
ting rid of class attitudes. This is some- urbanised countries which have pre- 
thing they share with Americans more served the greatest degree of social pieace 
than Europeans. There are still traces of —Australia and Switzerland—are the 
the okl divisions ; self-conscious Austra- ones where the population of the cities 
lian proletarians who divide the world has most enthusiastically kept in touch 
into “ them ” and “ us,” and subuiban with the non-urban things of life—with 
housewives who gruii^le about the. the countryside, or the sea—and used 
irresponsibility of the working class. But 'them to work out its tensions, 
the traces are fading pretty fast. Two This could be the mam explanation 
surveys carried out in 1949 and 1962 of how Australia does it. It is mielead- 
found that the number of people who ing to say that two-thirds of the 
thought of themselves as middle-class country’s population fives in ten cities, 
stay^ much the same over those 13 and 40 per cent of it in Sydney and 
years, but the number who saw them- Melb^rne alone, without going on to 
selves as working-class dropped from explain something about these cities. In 
37 per cent to 11 per cent. That is all of them tlie tiecicss. grassless core 
deproletananisation, that is. And the of the city is quite small; and, except 
process has undoubtedly continued since for bits of Sydney, hardly anybody 
1962. It IS the result of a generation of actually lives there The core is for 
prosperity, and of not having a native working and shopping. The serious busi- 
upper class. Everybody—^well, almost ness of living goes on in the vast bun- 
everybody—gathers towards the nuddle ; galowdom outside 

which may not make for style, but is These suburbs are not beautiful— 
very comfortable. they are a bit like the apotheosis of 

Littlehampton—but they are better than 
What went right the condensed clumps of accommoda- 

So the Australians have the great tion-units that blotch Europe and the 
American advantage of being relatively eastern Umted States Seven out of 
classless, and they do not have the great every ten Australians own the place 
American disadvantage of being divided they live m—eight out of ten, if you 



The second reason for their stability WeH, it's better then-marching on the American embassy 
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leave out apartments and the like—and 
in the overwhelming majority of cases 
the place they live in goes with a fair 
stretch of garden. When you fly over 
these sprawling miles of bungalows in 
the late afternoon y(Hi are witnessing 
the mass attainment of the English 
middle-class dream ; the day’s work is 
done, and urban man has gone home 
to his home-made substitute for nature. 

The other thing about the ten cities 
with two-thirds of the population is 
that, with the single exception of Can¬ 
berra, they are on the sea. The Swiss 
flour out into their mountains at the 
weekends. The Australians laigely ignore 
the possibilities of their hinterland—^it 
takes a loving eye to appreciate the roll 
.of tile bush—in favour of swimming in, 
or sleeping alongside, or being knocked 
topsy-turvy by the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. A great deal has been written 
about the Australian cult of the beach. 
Someone ought to put some work into' 
the thesis that, together with those 
gardens and that sport (who else has 
four kinds of football ^), it provides the 
best antidote yet discovered by western 


The surfrider 

50 what is John Gorton supposed to be 
worrying about? A good economy and 
a calm electorate are most prime minis¬ 
ters’ idea of heaven If people’s real 
income is rising, and nothing particu¬ 
larly unpleasant is happening at home 
or abroad, the party in power can 
usually manage to stay there; Harold 
Wilson thought that even nine months 
without an economic crisis would do the 
trick for him in Britain this year, and 
he almost proved himself right Yet it is 
widely believed, even in Australia, that 
John Gorton is hanging on to office by 
the skin of his teeth, and that the coali¬ 
tion between the Liberal and Country 
parties which has run the country for 

51 years will be replaced by a Labor 
administration before long. It is all 
rather curious. 

In fact Mr Gorton is in much less 
danger, and his liberal party has a 
much better chance of staying in power 
until well into the 1970s, than most 
people think. The reason for saying this 
is not that$|||f can count on riding the 
boom no Tetter what other mistakes 
he niake^'he ailmasit lost his surfboard, 
from oujlhconfidence, in last October’s 
electi||^VNor is it Just the apparent 
histoijpn bias of Australians against 
their Labor party. The non-Labor 
parties -Aave t^en in power under a 
'suoces^n of namoMLibexa!!, Nationa¬ 
list, United Australia^ nd -jiow Liberal 
again, with the Country party to help 


man to the demons let loose by the 
division of labour and the sort of city 
life the division of labour has led to. 

Of course, she great majority of the 
people who go out to the beaches expend 
no large amount of physical eneigy. Nor 
do those who flock to the football 
grounds or the cricket pitches or the 
tennis courts on Saturday afternoon ; 
most of them just go to watch and shout. 
It may be that by 1980 the hopeful 
theory set out in this article wiU have 
been shown to be false and Australia, 
as usual just a bit behind die times, 
will be wallowii^ in the urban discon¬ 
tent and violence that hit the northern 
hemisphere in the 1960s. My own guess 
IS that it will not; that by a mixture 
tif good luck, oaUtion and a beneficent 
climate it will have dodged the whole 
ugly mess. If that prophecy proves to 
be accurate it will have something to 
teach the rest of us We shall be turn¬ 
ing our minds to the business of 
reopicning our cities, and the jieople in 
them, to the idea that the nature out¬ 
side the gates can save them from 
themselves. 


them since igao—for 52 out of the 69 
years since the Commonwealth came 
into existence But the main cause of 
the Labor party’s inability to hold on to 
office has been its periodic urge to let 
its loft wing do all the flapping, which 
is not the sort of bird Australians want, 
and in its present leader, Gough Whit- 
larn, it at last has a man who recogn'ises 
that basic pxilitical fact. After its long 
irrelevance under H. V. Evatt and 
Arthur Calwell, Labor goes into the 
1970s without having fixed the odds 
against itself. 

The real reason why, despite this, 
Mr Gorton is in better shape than 
people give him credit for is that he 
understands the strategy that is required 
to hold off this sort of challenge—the 



challenge of a moderate Labor party 
trying to drop its old fundamentalism. 
He has grasped that he has got to fight, 
as Robert Menzies never reaflv had to 
fight against Evatt and Calwell, for the 
middle ground of Australian politics. 
And he has instinctively picked out the 
issues on which this battle for the 
middle will be fought. The central 
question of the next few years is which 
of two things will count for more in the 
long run—the essential accuracy of Mr 
Gorton’s pioliCical analysis, or the damn- 
your-eyes edge to his temperament 
which could lose him many of the votes 
his policies would win. 

It would be wrong to minimise the 
problems he faces The members of his 
own party will follow him so long as 
they think he can keep them in power, 
but not many of them have any deep 
affection for him. He is too impatient 
of the small hypocrisies of politics, and 
too curt with bumblers, and too much 
of a loner, and the fact that he recog¬ 
nised the new shape of Australian 
politics in the post-Menzies era before 
most of his colleagues did has not added 
to his jxipularity. 

He is also at loggerheads with the 
Lfoeral leaders in all the si.x states on 
the issue of Commonwealth-state rela¬ 
tions ; see the next article but one And 
he has to live with the fact that since 
he took over the prime ministership in 
1968 the government’s majority in the 
House of Representatives has fallen, in 
last October’s election, from 38 to seven, 
and that in May this year the Liberals 
lost control of the state government in 
South Australia The latter is not parti¬ 
cularly importai^t the Liberals .stil sit 
in the governments of the other five 
states, and they had been holding South 
Australia before May by a hairsbreadth, 
and anyway they lost it for a good 
cause—a dam which the Canberra 
government quite rightly refused to 
have built in that particular state Still, 
It ha.s not helped to make Mr Gorton 
look like a winner. 

His chance of establishing himself as 



Gorton, Whitlam. Who'll win tho race to occupy the middle ground ? 
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C(»nalco . 
talks aiuiriiriiutn 
withan, 

Australian accent 
in German, 
in Italian, 
inClpnese,, 
e^ninEn^h! 


In the international world of aluminium, Comalco’s Australian accent 
is well recognised. 

We talk aluminium to good effect in plac^ as different as Taiwan and the 
Virgin Islands-and by aluminium we mean bauxite, alumina and primary metal. 

For instance, in Japan, Comalco already supplies 45% of all bauxite used. 

And in Sardinia, Comalco is a partner in the development of a large new alumina plant, 
which will draw all its bauxite requirements from Comalco’s Weipa, North Queensland deposits. 


In New Zealand, we are in partnership with two major Japanese 
aluminium producers, building a large new export smelter. 

Destinations for our Australian products range from the industrial 
giants of the U.S.A. and West Germany to the newly established industries 
in developing countries such as Thailand and East Africa. 

We’re Australia’s international aluminium company and we’ve 
learnt a lot of languages. Why not talk to us in yours? 



COMALCO 


is aluminium 


Comalco Limited, 95 Collins Street, Melbourne, 3000. Telex: 30108 




a winner before the election of 1972 
depends on beating Mr Whidam in the 
race to occupy the middle ground The 
attempt to do this has meant trying to 
make the Liberal party change its ideas 
m quite a lot of ways 

Mr Gorton’s decision to present him¬ 
self as a nationalist in foreign policy 
(“ an Australian to my b nVt hetfl-s/’ 
which vsas a tyjsically Gorton way of dus- 
sociating himself from Menzies) was the 
easiest, and indeed was probably 
unavoidable. It appeals to the Austra¬ 
lians’ growing sense of national identity, 
of being neither remote Britons nor a 
distant limb of the United States ; and 
although most of them know they can¬ 
not go It alone, it encourages them 
to face up to the need for a bit 
more self-sufficiency The decision not 
to let the Liberals be outflanked by 
I.abor on the health insurance issue was 
more difficult It involves a scheme for 
using more tax money to he>iip people 
pay their doctons' bills, and hospital! 
fees, and is drsHiiked by many doctors 
and by the more conservative sort of 
Liberals And Mr Gorton’s assertion of 
the power of the central government 
against that of the states has caused 
real trouble inside his party. He believes 
—and he is almost certainly right—that 
Canberra has got to run the economy, 
and that most of the extra public spend¬ 
ing needed in the 1970 s will have to 
come from there too. The trouble is 
that he has not yet persuaded a lot of 
Liberals to agree with him. 

These three changes are a move to 
the left designed to pre-empt the Labor 
party’s move to the right under Mr 
Whitlam. Of course, Mr Whitlam can 
outbid the Liberals on each particular 
issue. He says he would make an even 
more radical break with the old foreign 
policy by whipping Australian troops 
out of Vietnam and south-east Asia. 


On the health issue, he .savs he would 
scrap the benefit .societies, the basis of 
the present voluntary scheme, and .set 
up something much closer to the British 
health service He would expand the 
range of the Commonwealth’s interven¬ 
tion even wider than Mr Gorton would 
But Mr Gorton has moved far and fast 
enough to make sure that he has not 
been manoeuvred off his chosen battle¬ 
ground It IS Bolj Menzics’s familiar 
old tactic : the difference is that Mr 
Goriton has had to go a lot far'riier, and 
be much more radical. 

Against this—and always assuming 
the economy goes on doing well—Mr 
Whitlam has only two real cards in his 
hand. One is inflation The cost-of-liv- 
mg index has been rising at an annual 
rate of 5 per cenit this year, w'hicli is 
more than the Ausitrallians have come 
to regard as acceptable during their 
long boom ; and the price of houses m 
particular has been rising very fast 
indeed. This issue certainly cost the 
government a number of votes last 
October. But there is a limit to the 
political advantage Mr Whitlam can 
hope to get out of the cost of living so 
long as earnings are growing even faster 
ehar prices After all, w<hat most 
people think about when they go into 
the polling booths is whether their pay- 
packets are keeping ahead of their shop¬ 
ping-bills ; and the answer, for most 
Australians, is that they still are, and 
piretty handsomely. Mr Whitlam will 
not start to make any real mileage out 
of this is.sue unless the government mis¬ 
manages the economy so badly that 
unemployment starts 'to go up too 

The other card Mr Whitlam must be 
counting on is Mr Gorton himself. It 
can never be ruled out that this 
curiously heavy-footed |x>litician will 
tread on so many toes that his party 
will revolt against him and fall to bits 


in the process But it is not likely. The 
fact is that Mr Gorton is not going to 
be overthrown by a party revolt against 
him in the House of Representatives 
The Liberal.s, like the Tones in Britain, 
are t<x) decorous a paity for that And 
he is unlikely to be overthrown by a 
coup lM>hmd the scenes until and unless 
the party has agreed on a surre.ssor it 
thinks can win the next election for it 
So far tins niadc-to-ineasure successor 
IS not in sight Mr Gorton is there 
because he’s there 

And Mr Whitlam too has liis Achrlles’ 
heel This is the continuing doubt about 
whether the I,ahor party really has 
abandoned its old w.iys Mr Whitlam, 
with the help of local parliamentarv 
leaders like Donald Dunstan in Soutli 
Australia and Clyde Holding in Victo¬ 
ria, has done a lot to modernise the 
party The new intake of Labor men 
who came into the House of Represen¬ 
tatives m October are better educated 
and brighter and more open-minded 
than most of then predecessors But the 
party organisations in the states—New 
.South Wales and mas+ie .South Aus¬ 
tralia are the only exceptions -are still 
dominated by the troglodytes of the left 
who lumber out of the unions to liecome 
party • functionaries I hesc men. the 
.Arthur Grudges of .'Xustraha, get where 
they are because it is the left that 
bothers to vote in union elections, and 
bccaire the unions send so many dele¬ 
gates to tlie party conferences in the 
states From their power-base m the 
states they exercise a considerable 
degree of influence on the party's federal 
organisation and, through it, on party 
funds and the selection of candidates 
For a man trying to appeal to the 
middle-of-the-road voter, as Mr Whit¬ 
lam IS, the power of these unrecon¬ 
structed left-wingers at the base of the 
party pyramid could one day prove to 
be a grave embarrassment 

If the Liberals do particularly badly 
in the next .Senate elections, due some 
time between now and next June, they 
may turn on Mr Gorton again. He would 
also lie in trouble if the Democratic 
Labor [Jar’ty, ,ind the seoond-pn'fcrence 
votes It g yes to the Liberals, went into 
a decline ; but Dhait remarkable party 
shows no sign of doing so Otherwise 
Mr Gorton’s strategy is clear. He has 
chosen the ideas on which he proposes 
to fight for the middle ground ; and he 
IS going to appeal direct to the electo¬ 
rate over the heads of those members of 
his party who do not like, or under¬ 
stand, what he is doing It is not for 
nothing that he has said he believes in 
the presidential style of politics. The 
odds are rather better than even that 
he will pull It off—and that he will still 
be nding that surfboard ;n 197 '?. 






AUa IKAJUIA 

The men to watch 


There are some names to watch in 
Australian politics—but not many. 
Most meiTtbers of parliament, in Can¬ 
berra and the states, are mediocre 
people. The exceptions described in this 
article are mainly young men, except 
for the prime minister and the leader 
erf the opposition. The latter are not old 
(Gorton is,58 and Whitlam 154) ; but 
Australia has a handful of up-and- 
comers who are really voung. If Austra¬ 
lian politics are going to produce 
anything creative in the next ten years, 
one of the men described here will 
probably be behind it. 

John Gorton is a tough, wilful, sensi¬ 
tive man, alternating shyness and 
aggressiveness He is undoubtedly intel¬ 
ligent, he feels deeply, and he has great 
ambitions for the country. Although 
Hrasenose had a hand in forming him, 
he IS manifestly a product of the Austra¬ 
lian country-side and Australian private 
schools and the Royal Australian Air 
F'orce in the second world war He is 
glad to look and sound Australian. In 
many wavs he is a breath of fresh air 
after the weighty solemnities of Sir 
Robert Menzics and the debating-society 
platitudes ol Mr Holt, and he is 
certainly more of a nationalist than 
either of them ; but it is not yet clear 
where his nationalism will lead him, and 
whether he ran carry his party with 
him in what he wants to do 

He likes taking people down a peg 
01 two, especially civil servant.! and 
academics, and has earned himself a 
number of sound hates since he became 
prime minister in 1968. Some of the 
blame for the Liberals’ poor showing 
last Octofier must he laid on the shocks 
he has administered to the party Some 
IS also due to his own confusing utter¬ 
ances and his lackadaisical attitude to 
little things like punctuality about which 
Sir Robert u.sed to be strict His friends 
say that he is introducing a new style, 
and that the public will get used to it 
in time. Maybe As things stand, he is 
leader because there is no acceptable 
alternative. If he does not sink back 


into the more undiscriminating sort 
of anti-communism (an occupational 
disease for Australian politicians), his 
flexftile approach may produce some 
worthwhile legislation and a new 
style in government. It is about time. 

Gorton still has to prove himself. So, 
in a different way, has his opponent, 
Gough Whitlam. He too is a product 
of private schools and the RAAF, but 
not of the countryside, for he has lived 
his life within the ambit of the legal 
prcrfession. He is big and handsome 
and extremely articulate—rather too 
articulate; he speaks quicker than he 
thinks, and can make a fool of himself 
when there is no occasion to. He is 
good at both destructive criticism and, 
if he gives himself time to consider, the 
constructive sort 

He took over the leadership of the 
I.,abor party when it was deep in a 
trough caused by protrat ted electoral 
failure, excessive factionalism, and the 
vagaries of his predecessor, Arthur Cal- 
well, who does not like him at all. In 
the circumstances he has done very well 
His suggestions for change in domestic 
policy have borrowed from American 
and British models, but letamed an 
Australian flavour. On Vietnam, a 
highly delicate issue, he has been 
cautious but has followed the moods of 
the Aitierican Senate—a more reliable 
guide, from his point of view, than (he 
White House It remains to be seen 
whether last Octolier was his high-water 
mark, or whether he can get his party 
into power in 1972 So long as the 
Democratic Labor party persists that 
will lie difficult But he is the best 
leader Labor has had since Ben Chifley 
died m 1951. 

Although Gorton is the only obvious 
leader of the Liberal party just now, 
there arc at least two able young men 
either of whom would be an acceptable 
leader later on The elder is Malcolm 
Fraser (40), now minister for defence, 
who can reasonably be expected to 
succeed Gorton unless something very 
odd happiens 
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He is Gorton’s friend, and helped 
him ^et elected after Mr Holt’s death. 
He too" is big and handsome, weathy, 
highly principled (a hardliner m stra¬ 
tegic matters, but fair-minded, and 
idealistic about the country’s future), 
and absorbed in the intricacies of his 
new job. Defence is a key department. 
Apart from the fact that Australia 
fights in wars (Korea, the Malayan 
emergency, the confrontation with Indo¬ 
nesia, Vietnam), and therefore needs to 
buy expensive equipment and get its 
three services co-operating effectively, 
the British rundown 111 south-east Asia 
and the Nixon doctrine mean a revision 
of policy. Fraser is a good man for the 
job, but he is liable to tread on many 
corns in the services and the bureau¬ 
cracy while doing it. The foreign 
ministry will probably be his next post ; 
he IS likely to take that route to the 
prime ministership rather than the 
Trea.sury 

The Treasury might be more .suitable 
for Andrew Peacock, the other of 
Gorton’s voung men Only he has 
Sir Robert’s old seat of Kooyong, and 
can stay in parliament as long as he 
likes (Gorton, Fraser, Peacock, Holt, 
Menzies all Melbourne men Since 
Alfred Dcakin’s time that citv has had 
a stranglehold on the leadership of the 
major noii-Labor party, except when 
it had to liorrow from somewhere else 
in an emergency ) Peacock may be a 
little too reasonable and charming for 
the rough and tumble of jxjlitics 
Wealthy and well educated, like Fraser, 
he has just beiome a minister for the 
first time, in charge of the army This 
IS a subordinate post, which will not 
test him much, except that sers’ice 
ministries in Australia have a habit of 
tripping up ministers who, because of 
bad luck or mismunagement, say some¬ 
thing silly Peacock should be able to 
avoid it 

The Labor party does not have much 
to offer m opposition to the growing 
strength of these two, though some of 
the young men elected in October may 
soon make a mark Whitlam's deputy 
IS a kindly ex-school teachei named 
Lance Barnard (51), who has done well 




Alcoa of Australia 
reports on major expansion 
in alumina. 


The company responsible for the pioneering and 
non-stop expansion of the alumina industry in Western 
Australia is Alcoa of Australia Limited. 

Today the refining of bauxite ore to alumina represents 
a major sector in the area’s vast mining and minerals 
expansion. The rate of investment and expansion has 
been rapid since the proving of extensive bauxite 
reserves in the Darling Ranges, near the West Australian 
coastline. 

The Alcoa alumina refinery at Kwinana began 
production late in 1963. 

Since then the successful negotiation of major export 
contracts has led to a vast expansion of the original 
refinery capacity. When current expansion at Kwinana 
IS completed the refinery will be a major world source 


of alumina. A second alumina refinery is now under 
construction at Pinjarra, in the same region. 

Alumina from Kwinana is exported to world markets, 
including the United States of America, Japan and soon, 
the Middle East. 

Part of the output is directed to Alcoa of Australia's 
aluminium smelter at Point Henry, Victoria,a 
major supplier of primary aluminium for domestic and 
export markets. 

Alcoa of Australia is owned by Western Mining 
Corporation Limited, Broken Hill South Limited, North 
Broken Hill Limited, and the Aluminum Company 
of America. 

Alcoa of Australia Limited, 

535 Bourke St., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 3000 
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Queensland. Australia is a fresh new 
industrial horizon Queensland is 
growing fast — faster indeed than 
Australia as n whole Already giant 
international consortiums have made 
successful multi-million-dollar invest¬ 
ments here — positive proof that 
industrial profitability in Queensland is a 
recognised fact So when you took at 
expansion prospects, look first at 
Queensland 

Minerals are in amazingly large supply 
in Queensland — many still waiting to 
be developed 

One of the greatest bauxite deposits in 
the world supplies the giant alumina 
refinery at Gladstone, and markets 
overseas 

Coal IS in abundance Queensland will 
shortly be the largest single supplier of 
coal to the steel mills of Japan 


The products of Mount Isa, one of the 
world «; major copper mines, find their 
way to overseas industry 
The State is a mam source of supply 
of mineral sands and the essential 
elements they contain 
There is an efficient workforce, a stable 
economy, and good living conditions 
Power for industry is available at 
nogoti<ited tariffs The Queensland 
Government offers industrial land on 
attractive terms There are twelve 
overseas ports 

Progress has been spectacular in 
Queensland And this marked 
acceleration in industnal development 
continues to gather momentum 
The time is right Why not turn your 
plans for industrial expansion towards 
the place which offers you these 
excellent opportunities — 


Queensland, Australia 

For further facts and information about 

Queensland, contact 

THE DIRECTOR. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 

BRISBANE. QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA. 4000. 

THE AGENT-GENERAL 
FOR QUEENSLAND. 

392>3 STRAND. LONDON, 

W C 2. ENGLAND. 
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And a young ona from the south ' Dunstan 


as shadow minister for defence by quiet 
reasonableness and by ignoring the more 
radical demands of his own party’s left 
wing He has no charisma, and would 
not be an effective replacement for 
Whitlam He would probably prove to 
be a success in a Labor cabinet, leaving 
the fireworks to Whitlam but nourish¬ 
ing that look of probity and sobriety m 
the next rank of ministers which everv 
Labor government needs As a Tasma¬ 
nian, he has an attraction which the 
other federal parliamentarians m this 
list lack , they all come from cithei 
Victoria or New South Wales 

For the first time for many years the 
Country party has two bright young 
men contesting amicably for its leader¬ 
ship when the implacable but ageing 
fohn McEwen retires. They are Doug 
Anthony (40), the minister for primary 
industry, and Ian Sinclair (41), the 
minister for shipping and transport 
Country party ministers are usually 
worn-out farmers or country town 
iiiayois, with little formal education 
and not much except theii evident con¬ 
cern for the farmer to justify them. 
These two are a new type, well educated, 
aware not only of what happiens in the 
cities but also of what hapipens overseas, 
and capable of standing off from the 
farmers' immediate interests to see what 
will be best in the long run. 

Anthony has the edge on Sinclair, 
who IS quieter and has had fewer 
chances to show his quality Anthony 
has a dynastic advantage—his father 
was a Country party minister too—but 
he has shown that he car. manage on 
his own In his present post he has 
shown gieater frankness with the wheat 
and dairy farmers than any previous 
minister from his party The point is 
substantial. Wheat and cows are what 
they grow m the Country party heart¬ 
lands ; any Country party man who 
questions the god-givcn right of Austra¬ 
lian fanners to grow as much as they 
like and get high guaranteed pnees for 
it, whether the stuff can be sold or not. 


is risking the chop. Anthony has done 
so, and remains whole. He will almost 
certainly get the succession. He and 
Sinclair should be able to maintain that 
dispropxirtionate importance of the 
Country party in a Liberal-Country 
coalition which their predecessors Page, 
Fadden and McEwen insisted on. 

When you look outside the federal 
parliament, the state parliaments are a 
depressing sight. Their members work 
hard, legislation rolls out, there is abun¬ 
dant evidence of good work by the civil 
service and of proper acquiescence by 
ministers ; but the politicians are mostly 
Throttlebottoms without an idea in their 
heads. They are old, too Only in South 
Australia is there evidence of youngish 
talent that might prove important at 
the national level. "Two party leaders of 
near-equal age and talent, the Liberal 
Steele Hall (41) and the Labor Donald 
Dunstan (43), have just changed places, 
Dunstan becoming premier for the 
.second time. He is one of the few Labor 
leaders to win an election in the history 
of this state, which had until the other 
day the most systematic gerrymandering 
in Australia 

Dunstan, like Whitlam, is a new-style 
Labor (xilitician, professional middle- 
class in background, well versed in the 
Cro.sland-Gaitskell type of reformist 
socialism He is capable of taking 
advantage of Australia's continuing 
swing away from proletarian interests 
to sophisticated pleasures, with all the 
changes in manner and style that this 
involves People have suggested that he 
might challenge Whitlam for the federal 
leadership, but it is a long tune since 
a state politician made this sort of 
transition with success, and Dunstan will 
proJialily prefer to continue his duel 
with Hall in Adelaide 

Hall IS widely respected for having 
remade a party which had grown rigid 
in the image of Sir Thomas Playford, a 
remarkable but archaic man who, while 
doing well for his state, looked wrong 
in the iqfios Hall has narrowed the 
gap lietweerr his party's expressed ideas 
and those of Labor, and should be able 
to look forward to an alternation with 
Dunstan for a long time to come. The 
cut and thrust between these tss'o might 
just possiblv produce something special 
from a state government 

Outside the parliaments there are two 
notable men who are {xilitical to their 
fingertips and who often ajipear in the 
national limelight. Each might become 
a leader of importance if the right 
iiioinent came As it is, both have con¬ 
siderable influence. 

One IS Bob Hawke (40), now presi¬ 
dent of the Australian Council of 'I'rade 
Unions. Hawke recently succeeded 
Albert Monk, who had held the full¬ 


time job for many years. Hawke is 
tough, hard-working, highly intelligent, 
well ^ucated (a former Rhodes scho¬ 
lar, which means more in Australia 
than it does in Britain), and an impla¬ 
cable opponent of the emjrfoyers’ oiga- 
nisations, which he knows how to fight 
through the resources of the arbitration 
system. He puts up arguments more 
learned and more pungent than the 
trade unions have ever put up before. 
He does not fit the conventional pattern 
of an Australian union leader, but if he 
can continue to produce results for the 
trade unions he will exercise great influ¬ 
ence in the labor movement. He will 
have to be taken very seriously by Whit¬ 
lam and his parliamentary colleagues 
If Whitlam does not win the next House 
of Representatives election, Hawke will 
exercise more influence with the federal 
government than he will. But it should 
be remembered that Hawke does not 
have the comparative security that 
members of parliament have; if the 
trade union factions unite against him, 
he could be off in a tumbril next week 
If th IS happened it would presumably 
please the other extra-parliamentary 
man to watch, B. A. Santamaria (54). 
The only one in this list with an ances¬ 
try other than British, he is, in formal 
terms, the president of the National 
Civic Council, a Catholic lay body In 
practice he is the brains behind the 
Demociatic Labor party, a truly origi¬ 
nal and systematic thinker who has 
given that party a clearer strategy and 
tactics than any other in Australia. 

Intellectually he is probably the 
strongest of the people described here. 
His disadvantage is that he operates 
from a narrow base, that of an anti¬ 
communist Catholicism, which means 
that only 10 per cent or .so of Austra¬ 
lians wholly accept his promises They 
are, however, a strategic 10 jier cent, 
because their continued opposition to 
the Lalxir party ensiiies continued 
government by the Liberal and Country 
parties .Santamaria has shown that he 
and his party .ire prepared to withdraw 
.some of their support from tlie govern¬ 
ment when they want it to change its 
policy (as they did in the njfig elec¬ 
tion) But It IS unlikely that they either 
could or would swing it the other was' , 
they are a long way from Laboi now 
Santamaria also suffers fiom not 
being a parliamentarian, and from the 
accusation that he is a boss manipulat¬ 
ing the DLP in secret In the light of 
his disadvantages, it is remarkable how 
well he has done If he were in parlia¬ 
ment he would make mincemeat of 
both sides. If he were Disraeli to 
Hawke’s Gladstone, Australia might 
even lose some of its cynicism about 
politicians. 




They may look like states' nghters, but they'll look to Canberra for help 


The power and the theory 


I'herc one .iiRunieiit in Australian 
}x>lilit s that needs an article to itself, 
liecause it (Xiulcl change the was tlie 
ciinntrs has heen organised since iqoi 
This IS the aiguinent between the Coin- 
iiionwealth and the states oi rather 
betvs'cen the people who want to expand 
the aiithoiitv of the central governnieiit, 
and the states' rights men Of course, the 
s.une debate goes on in esery federal 
system But in Austialia it is the central 
issue of the moment liecause it is the 
one thing that might just possibly make 
the l>ibeials overthrovs Mr (Jortoii In 
Mas this year a lot of people in Can- 
U-ria tliought that just that was about 
to lia|>pen It didn't But then Can- 
beira, like Washington, is one of those 
places where life is lived in a permanent 
condition of over-excitement about who 
IS going to vote which wav tomorrow 
Yet It IS not ssholh impossible , this is an 
issue that has got people genuinely 
angry 

Oil the face of it, the federal system 
created in ic)Oi is a perfectly sensible 
arrangement six slates, plus a Northern 
lerritorv, to allow for the diversity of 3 
million scjuaie miles, and a Common¬ 
wealth government to pull it all together 
at the top But in fact the system has 
come very close to breaking down 

This IS partly because in the second 
world war the states rather thoughtlessly 
put the income tax into the Common.- 
wealth’s hands, and have l>een short of 


iiioney ever since It is also a result, 
howevei, of the peculiar way the 
country’s population has arranged itself 
In each of the states there is virtually 
nothing between its bulging capital- 
metropolis and the country towns The 
only medium-sized c'lties in the whole 
j>lacc are Newcastle and Wollongong in 
New South Wales, CJeelong in Victoria 
and Hobart in Tasmania , apiart from 
them, and the federal capital itself, one 
gcK's .straight from populations measured 
bv the million to those of a few tens 
ol thousands In these circumstances 
the thrce-laver system—-Commoiiwealtli, 
state and local community—-begins to 
.seem a bit disjointed. An increasing 
number of people are coming to Icxik 
u{x>n the states as a sort of hyphen 
bi-tween Canberra and the big cities 
The low that c-inie to a h(;ad earlier 
this year is a good example both of 
Mr Corton’s ideas on the subject, and 
of Ills style of doing things It began 
when he decided that the Common¬ 
wealth, not the states, should decide how 
minerals found on the continental shelf 
off the coast should be exploited. The 
state w'hose coast was involved would 
get Its share of the royalties, as it does 
under the pre.sent arrangement for off¬ 
shore oil. But it would not, as it does 
with oil, issue the leases to the companies 
that get the stuff out ; the central 
government would do that. By intro¬ 
ducing legislation to this effect against 


the opposition of a section of his own 
piarty Mr Gorton infuriated not only the 
states’ rioters in general but one man 
in particular, David Faiibaim, the pre¬ 
vious minister of development, who 
claimed that the government had 
promised to consult the states first. The 
result was a five-reel melodrama in 
which the Labor party tried to dis- 
tingui^ between Mr Gorton’s tactics, 
which it deplored, and the bill, which it 
accepts ; Mr Fairbaim abstained in a 
vote in the House ; the Liberal party 
rolled all over the floor in a private 
meeting ; and the bill was put off until 
the next session 

Mr Gorton says he means to get the 
bill through, and he probably will in the 
end. But it will have been only one 
more round, and another unhealed scar, 
in an unfinished battle. For there is still 
the unresolved question of that tax 
money. 

Ever sin.ee 1042 the practice has heen 
for the Comnioms’ealth to collect a .single 
income tax, keep a large chunk for itself, 
and dole out the remainder to 'the 
states according to an agreed formula 
11 lias just not been enough for them 
In January this year the six state 
premiers—all Liberals at the time, apart 
from the Gountrv party man 111 Queens¬ 
land -put out a collection of statistics 
which showed that the states have heen 
nierci'lesslv squeezing the liiiiited range 
of other taxes ojien to them, and getting 
tlieiiisels'c.s up to the neck in debt as 
well, and have still not been able to 
increase the'ii .sjiending as fast as the 
Commonwealth lias 'I'hes have tried to 
raise some of the nioncs tlie\ want bv 
a sharp incre.ise in st.iniji duts, but the 
High Court told them that w'asn't their 
Imsiness. It is not surprising that they 
feel they arc lieing throttled 

A new agreement reached this June 
has increased the amount Canberra pays 
out to the States , it will also remove 
one particulai anonialy which enabled 
the Commonwealth to lend to the states, 
on interest, inoiiev it had just taken 
from their citizens m the form of mcome 
tax This has tided things over for the 
moment. But it is not likely to take the 
pressure off the states for very long. 
The increase m public spending that is 
going to be needed m the coming years— 
on. education, on tidying up the cities, 
on easing the transition problem of the 
dying farmlands—will sooner or later 
overtake the temporars' rei.ef that was 
g'.'ven to their budgets m June. 

The real solution the .states are longing 
for, of course, is an income tax of dieir 
own. They hasten to add that the tax¬ 
payer could fill m his return on the 
.same piece of paper, and pay the money 
to the same ooMecting authority, as for 


I tiey move in cars, in f-iat containers People ana goods move 
amena of the age Everybody has it buses, in trains, in trams, m trolley- dear of the ground, too so they move 
'eople are on the move all the time Fiat buses, on tractors And goods move, by sea and by air There are no Fiat 
\lays a large part m this great modern too in trucks, in containers ships, but there are Fiat marine Diesels, 

dventure transport People and goods There are Fiat cars. Fiat buses, so that Fiat powered ships sari the 

n private and individually In company Fiat trains. Fiat trams. Fiat trolley-buses, seven sees There are Fiat aircraft and 
md on public transports In small Fiat tractors There are Fiat trucks and helicopters 


I he whole edventami(jX^. 
re than seventy years ago wherKT^, 
nies like Fiat took our lives in handwl 
their dynamic products Life goes o 
Grows more dynamic allthe time Tra 
sport improves SodoesFiat Producii 
for today and thinking far tomorrot 
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CLYDE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED OF AUSTRALIA 


Ctyde Industries Limited, from small be¬ 
ginnings some 115 years ago, is now one 
of the major industrial, engineering and 
merchandising groups in Australia. 

The Group’s activities are widely diversi¬ 
fied, but its priority of interest is in the 
movement of men and materials. 

Its engineered products permeate through 
the fields of road and rail transport, min¬ 
ing, agriculture, road building, materials 
handling and Australian industry in 
general. 

The Group is Australian owned and con¬ 
trolled, but maintains strong technological 
associations with the world’s leaders in 
its various fields of endeavour, and enjoys 
licensing agreements with a wide circle 
of overseas organisations. 

In addition, the Group has entered into 
several joint ventures with overseas part¬ 
ners desiring to develop their interests in 
Australia and in our export markets. 

We shall continue to expand and develop 
our manufacturing and merchandising 
interests and increase our current export 
drive. We welcome further associations 
with the world’s industrial leaders. 

CLYDE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Head Office Box H162, Australia Square, SydMy, 

Australia 2000 

Telephone 2-0541 Cables "Phoenix," Sydney 



M AIBL provides 
currency loans to 
international companies. 


MIDLAND AND INTERNAFIONAL BANKS I IMITED 

Medium Term Bankers for Major Projects 

26 Throgmorton Street, London EC2 
Telephone 01-588 0271 
Telex 262109 


MEMBER BANKS 
Midland Bank 

The Toronto Dominion Bank 
The Standard Bank 
The Commercial Bank of Australia 








(he Ciomnxmweakh’s tax ; ail they want 
IS th£ right to fix their own rate, and 
get the money. This gallant attempt to 
minmuse the adimnigtrative difficulty of 
going back to a two-layer system—the 
Can^ians manage to operate something 
like this, after a 91 —is not going to get 
the states their way. Mr Gorton will 
not have it Nor will the 'Labor party 
Quite possibly even the anti-Gorton 
Li'berals in Canberra would inot wear it 
holding the status quo is one thing, but 
actually turmng the clock back in favour 
of the states is asking a lot of any 
federal politician. 

In the end it comes down to which 
level of government you think most 
Australians are lookmg to for the 
measures (liat some government, at some 
level, wi'll be required to take in the 
1970s. The answer is that when it cxwnes 
to providing greater equality of educa¬ 
tion, and helping the sick, and coping 
With the muck industry makes, (he 
majority of them will probably turn 
to Canberta to take the lead It might 
be different if Australia were an older 
countrv where local traditions went 


deepier, and where local governments 
could command, the services of better 
politiciajis ; if it were another Switzer¬ 
land, in fact. But it is not. 

It is possSile that by the end of the 
century ' the constitutional balance of 
power will have changed, without any 
formal reorganisation, into a shape the 
constitution-makers of igoi would find 
it hard to recognise. The central govern¬ 
ment in Canberra wiM certa'inly be a 
much bigger operation than it is now. 
The major cities will probsdily have 
taken over some of (he jobs the states 
now do for them (the Melbourne trans¬ 
port system, for instance, is run by the 
state of Victoria). And (he states may 
find (hemselves largely occupied With die 
business of administering policies 
decided ufxin in Canberra, within a 
fairly narrow range of local variations 
accepted by Canberra. It will not go 
beyond that ; Australia is too big a 
country to be run as a single unit. It 
may seem strange that it should go even 
that far. But that is the way the tide of 
piolitical pxywer, and above ail the pxiwer 
of the purse, is setting. 


brought protest to the suburbs they 
came from. They insisted on the princi¬ 
ple of .the “ .pohtical strike ’’ (that any 
worker 'has the right to down tools for 
a day to go out and wave a banner)— 
a nonsense that convinced nobody but 
students glad to get out of lectures. But 
while they failed in (heir aim of putting 
an end to “ business as usual," the 
Moratorium organisers displayed a start¬ 
ling capacity to get people out into the 
streets—25,000 lA Sydney and 70,000 m 
Melbourne. I'hese are big fibres in 
Australia, and, as Dr Cairns put 'it, the 
Melbourne rally was “ the biggest in a 
generation." 

The Moratorium, of course, is not 
really a student movement at all, but 
a “ umted front ’’ of groups and 'indi¬ 
viduals idisillusioned about the Vietnam 
war. In the eyes of some Australians it is 
disoredited by its association with okl 
communist front groups like the World 
Peact Council, and by the enthusiastic 
support it receives from the Australian 
communist parties. To other observers it 
is simply a platform for Dr Cairns, (he 
man who said on tlie eve of the big rally 
that he had more influence over the 


Small upheaval. 

It is in the prosaic things like Com¬ 
monwealth-state relations that you find 
the forces making for rad'ical change 'in 
Australia You do not find much punch 
in jKiIitical radicalism ; and diat 'includes 
the student revolutionaries 

Some Australians call them long-'hairs 
and Vietmks The labour minister, Billy 
Snedden, tried out the Spiro Agnew 
style in the federal parliament recently 
and called (hem “ pohdical bikies who 
are pack-raping democracy ” The Aus¬ 
tralians iha\<* always 'been pretty short- 
tempered with their student radicals 
Most people find it hard to understand 
whait they are on about in a society 
where most pieople can afford to live 
the good life and most of the bread-and- 
butter issues have been solved That 'is 
■why student protesters have tended to 
look kike a rtimy band of hope, trooping 
ritually from one rally to the next, chew¬ 
ing over stale morsels of imported 
ideology and tdKng themselves bow 
much happi^ life would be if ^ey lived 
in Paris or Chicago. 

Sometimes they have done a useful 
job 'in drawing public atteirtion *0 issues 
that other people have tended to over¬ 
look, like capital punlishment and the 
plight of the aborigines. And of course 
there is no one type of “ student pro¬ 
tester,” even if they mostly look the 
same to the Australian bystander. In 
addicion to the Ameri'can-influenced 


little damage 

hard core of groups like the Students for 
a Demoorairic Society and the squabblii^ 
handfiul of maoists and trotskyists lin 
some of the campu.s Labor clubs, there 
IS a whole spectrum of social action 
groups and of liberal and romantic 
camp-followers. 

But in the past public backing for all 
types of student action has come only 
from some members of the academic 
community, some high-school students 
(for whom revoluPion seems to mean 
drugs and hippie beads), the drab old 
local communist partiies nosing around 
for new blood, and (he leftist fringe of 
the Labor party—notably the old 
sympathetic threesome, Dr Cairns, Mr 
Gordon Bryant and Mr Tom Uiren. But 
no Australian poJitioian can hc^e for 
much kudos by putting himseM along¬ 
side student i^ioab if he wants to 
oppose the Vietnaun war or (he Ameri¬ 
can alliance. 

To some extent this could be chang¬ 
ing. The people who organised the 
Moratorium rallies against .(he Indo¬ 
china war on May 8th had a different 
style from the iBob Goulds and Albert 
Langers of the pimieer phase a few years 
ago—the kind of activists vriio felt they 
were- fighting a guerrilla war against the 
whole of Australian society. The 
Moratorium people showed thiemscivBs 
to be more responsible, more disciplined 
and potentially more effective They 


anti-war movement than Peking, Mos¬ 
cow and Hanoi combined. 



It's herd to be young and in Vietnam 



or to be young and against it 


AUalKAl^lA 


But iBe novel thing about the Morato- 
ittum 'was the praminence of young, 
inliddle-cbas otganisers like Ken 
Madeod, the top man in Sydney. Mr 
Macleod is a quiet ex-schoolmaster very 
oonsoious of ^e need to tneak down 
the gap between the campus and the 
oommunity in Australia, with nothing 
ciankish or “ forelign ” about him. He 
already has his imitators in the universi¬ 
ties—a new breed of student politioians 
who are radical m their purposes but 
very careful about their public image. 

Student protest really began tn Aus¬ 
tralia with two fainiliar issues : Viietnam 
and conscription. As m America, the 
draft brought the wajr into every sub- 
Aiiban living-room and telwision 
renrinded young men of what they were 
in for if they were called up. Australia 
picks 'its conscripts by baHot—a method 
entirely in keeping with the spirit of a 
gambling nation But it looks arbitranry 
to the one in ten ao-year-olds who are 
called up, and so does the method of 
dealing with consoieninous objectors, It 
!•. left to individual magistrates to 
decide whether or not an objector is 
sincere, Whether he is an artful dodger 
or a man of principle. 

But student aotivists can ipilay a con¬ 
structive role by shaking up the public 
conscience in a good cause. Groups like 
Abschol have championed the cause of 
the aborigines. Although a few 
extremists could not resist linking 
the campaign to an attack on foreign 
investors, the movement indirectly con¬ 
tributed to a series of progressive social 
reforms. 

There has also been a inuch- 
trumpeted attempt to bring “ jiarticipa- 
toon ” to the univensities. In Sydney this 
degenerated unto a jamboree in the 
administration buildings and a call to 
scrap the exam system. At the Australian 
National Umversity 'in Canberra, Where 
staff-student relationships have always 
been close, a senes of teach-ins on cam¬ 
pus reforms led to the setting up of 
staff-student coimmittces in most facul¬ 
ties to promote joint discussion of courses 
and teaching methods. 

Student radicalism 'in Australia is still 
a puny growth. lit attracts some iinconi- 
gible romantics, like the Canberra maoist 
who sa'id of one of Che Guevara’s 
books ' “ It's better than Hemingway. 
Man, that's the hie for me.” And a lot 
of people arc really m it for the pop, 
fighting a war against tonfoimity and 
the life their parents led. The vice- 
chancellor of the Undverrfty of New 
South Wales liad enough humour to 
appoint Mr Ian Chanell (a dismissed 
tutor Who 'wears Karl Marx singlets and 
shoulder-leq^th hair and spouts bad 
McLuhan) as the official campus wisaird 
last year 


The Moiatonum rallies 'were the 
exceptoon that proves the rule that 
student radicals have almost no pobtical 
pull in Australia, and the standaid 
respKmse to them 'is still either anger or 
a,pathy. As in that magic moment at the 
eiid of the Meftxnime rally on May 8th, 


around five m the afternoon, when 
everyone was drifting home and a young 
maoist leapt to the microplhone and 
shouted, “ Do you want to go home now 
to your neat httle boxes, your teBy and 
your cans of beer ? ” A voice from the 
back at once cried “ Yes.” 


How to become white Asians 


Austialia may not be about to have a 
revolution of its own, but it lives on the 
doorstep of a permanent one. Its foreign 
policy has been left to the end of this 
survey partly because, in Australia, there 
iis only one real question of foreign 
ipolicy, and partly because, even if the 
worst comes 'to the worst, the crisis still 
lies some years ahead. But no one 
should underestimate the size of the job 
the Australians will eventually have to 
do Until 28 years ago—the moment 
when the Japanese attack caught 'them 
with most of their army fighting Britain’s 
war on the shores of the Mediterranean 
—they and the New Zealanders could 
afford to act as if Asia did not exist. 
Now they are the offshore islands of 
what IS virtually a new continent ; they 
have to find a way of living with tlie 
unfamiliar political creatures that have 
emerged to inhabit the land exposed by 
the retreating tide of European empire. 

This is what Australians mean when 
they say they have to learn how to be 
white Asians. Of course, most of them 
know that there is really no sucli thing 
as Asia ; that the name itself 'is one 
which Europeans gave to an area of 
several different races, religions and cul¬ 
tures ; that most Asian foreign ministers 
are more familiar with the capitals of 
Europe than they are ■with those of other 
Asian countries. The more perceptive 
of them also realise that they are never 
likely to have very much in common 
with Asia except a shared interest with 
some of Its countries—maybe not 
always the same ones—in matters of 
trade and defence. 

But that does not alter the shape of 
the problem. Either Australia insulates 


itself against what happens in Asia, 
which means making itself strong 
enough to return to a policy of ignoring 
it ; or it has to do 'what it can to influ¬ 
ence what happiens ithere so that Asia 
remains a place Australians can more 
or less get along with. 

The second course is obviously the 
preferable one for a country of Aus¬ 
tralia’s size ; and the method by which 
every recent Australian government has 
chosen to pursue it is an alliance ■ with 
a great patron-power, which will guar¬ 
antee Australia’s security and whose 
policies in Asia are loyally supported by 
Australia in return. It is a conventional 
enough way of dealing with the problem 
—It amounts to an insurance policy 
bought by premiums paid in Korea, 
Borneo and Vietnam-^iut it fits in 
with the way most Australians look at 
tlie world They are a people who 
believe in the part that sentiment plays 
in pdlitics, and they recognise the need 
to keep sentiment alive by tokens of 
respiect. 

In fact, the biggest criticism of the 
policy IS that the public switch from 
Britain to the United States as the great 
patron, the ultimate guarantor of Aus¬ 
tralia's safety, should have been under¬ 
taken as late as it was The men 
who are now in power in Canberra saw 
the signs of Britain’s desire to get out 
from under the burden of south-east 
Asia as early as 1963 ; yet it was not 
until Harold Holt took over from Robert 
Menzies in 1966, and Menzies’s long 
love affair with the Britain of the past 
came to an end, that the full conse¬ 
quences of the British decline were 
taken into account. But they have been 



Part of the insurarrce premium arrives irt Vietnam 
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Look at 
ours 


For the five years 1964-69 Western Australia has been 
opening up its abundant natural resources. The people. The 
land. The minerals. The potential is unlimited. 

Are you looking for growth 7 Somewhere to open a new 
plant? Somewhere to invest? Expand in Western Australia 
The home market is growing fast and the markets of Asia, 

South and East Africa and the Middle East are within easy 
reach. Western Australia ? It's a great State. If you want 
information contact our office in Perth or in London. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 


Population 

3 2% 

Employment 

6 3% 

Building 

22 0% 

Retail Sales 

10 0% 

Motor vehicle registrations 

10 1% 

Primary production 

14 6% 

Secondary production 

13 8% 


The 
Great 
State 




Weslurn Australia I 

The Department of Industrial Development 
54 Barrack Street, Perth, 6000. Telephone 25 6733. 
Western Australia House, 115 Strand, London W.C.2. 
Telephone 01-240 2881. 
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The State of New South Wales, 
of which Sydney it the 
coastally centred capital, is the 
richest, most developed and 
most populous of all the States 
in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. And it is the Sute 
of New South Wales that 
offers the mvestor most in 
return, both in natural 
endowment and in 
Government assistance. The 
Government of New South 
Wales, through its Department 
of Decentrahsation and 
Development offers: 

• Lease-back factory 
arrangements, 

• Capital loans for the 
acquisition of land, 

• Factory buildings and 
extensions, 

• Provision of housing for key 
employees, 

• Rail freight concessions, 

• Staff training subsidies, 

• A total advisory and 
recommendation service to 
local and overseas industry. 
The Department will advise 
on what financial assistance 
you can expect, and on the 
specifics of the must suitable 
sites and services for your 
operations. It will arrange 
introductions to potential 
suppliers, licensees and joint 
venture partners — all part of 
a complete introduction 
service which is designed to 
bring together local and 
overseas manufacturers to 
mutual advantage. 

For further information on the 
opportunities for investment 
that exist in Australia’s richest 
State, contact the New South 
Wales Government offices in 
London, New York, Tokyo, 
West Germany, or wnte to 
The Hon, A Landa, C M.G., 
LL.B , 

Agent General for New South 
VCales, 

56, Strand, London, W'.C.2. 
Telephone 01-839 6651 
Afr. U”. A Butterfield, 

Director, Department of 
Decentralnation and Develop¬ 
ment, Citra Home, 127 
Macquarie Street, Sydney, 

New South IX'cdes 2000 
Australia. Telephone: 27 2741. 

The State 
of 

New 

South 



THE DARLING FUND 


The Darling Fund is an 
open-ended investment 
fund providing 
experienced professional 
investment management 
of securities listed 
on the Australian Stock 
Exchanges. 

The effectiveness of the f-und’s performance 
since its inception in April ( 964 -, is shown by the 
following extracts from 1 he Darling fund Annual 
Report for the year ending 10 th April, 1970 . 

“An inties ol UK onu Anti t Apital ictui n has hci n ct>nsti U( t« tHoi 
1 hf l).ii Imji 1 uiul v\ Im li assumes that > 1,000 vsas invoslcfl in 
Api il, i anil all iiu oinc disti i hut ions \s( rt rt ins t steel at 1 1 it 

selling pi K 1 III t lit 1 1 on tilt tl IN till N »t 11 paid ’ 

“(>n this hasis, an oi i^inal invt.stint.nl of % 1,000 woulti hast 
gitivNii intM SIX Nt ais tt> Im \n olth SJ*, U)y on JOth \pnl, 

1 lit oN< latt iriNcstiiit III 11 tiiMi has tin it loit hetMi an avt la^n of 
I s**,, < ompouinl pt. I annum to (In initial him stoi s in tin f iiiul 

“( )vt t (he SIX >eai s of opt . at toil, (ht st lhn|^ pi n t of fin 
1 )ai liny f tint I has nu 11 ast t| li oni $ 10 <)() pt i iiiiii («> v 30, an 
annual lati ofiiKuast of i ft*',, t oinpounti vs hilt , ovt i tin saint 
poi itid, tin IneU X has iiK It ast d at tl 9"^^ i «iin|nuint{ pi i annum 

I hr InJt \ refers In tbi. ' All Sbuiv Prin InJt'K of tin SiJfni Sfm A / t,/iirn^/i 

On Ist August, 1970, the selling price of The 
Darling Fund units was SA21.20 which compares 
with the price of $A20.30 as at 30th April, 1970, 
referred to above. 

The Darling Fund is managed hy 
Darling Management Ltd., a member 
of the Darling Group of Companies, 
with complete access to the entire 
investment management resources 
of Darling and Company Limited. 


DARLING MANAGEMENT UMITED 

50 Young Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 . Australia. 




It's an Australian Mirage , so is the idea of going neutral 


taken into account now , and, despite 
everything that has haippened since then, 
the opponents of the Ajniencanisation 
of Australia's foieign policy liave still 
to show that it was a .mistake 

The point is that there are only two 
real alternatives, and the curious thing 
IS that neither of them has gained any 
extra support during the turmoil over 
Vietnam One allternalive would be for 
Australia to drop the whole alliance 
with the United States, proclaim itself 
a neutral in the quarrels of Asia, and try 
to strike up a new relationship with the 
other neutiuls of the aiea 'I'his is what a 
minority on Che left wing of tlie Labor 
party, and the usual armchair radicails 
of the universities, would like to do 

They say that in a crisis the 
Americans would come to Australia's 
help anyway (and would go on investing 
in it until then) because its minerals 
aic loo important for them to afiandon 
Maybe But that is not the major 
difficulty with this idea The real prob¬ 
lem IS that Asia is no (longer much of a 
jilacc to be neutral in The iq6os have 
seen India re-define what it means by 
non-alignment, and Indonesia move 
closer to the Ignited States, and coun¬ 
tries like Singapore and Malaysia polish 
their links with the west 'Fhe policies of 
Noith Vietnam and China, and the 
reactions of the United States and 
Russia, have made a thoroughgoing 
neutralism virtuaM\ imjKWs-ible. The 
proposal that Australia should go 
neutral conies vety close to asking the 
world to stop so that the Australians 
can get off. 

'I'he other radical alternative to the 
present policy would be the opposite of 
this not to end the alliance with the 
United States, but to remove Australia's 
ultimate dependence on American 
power. That would mean building up 
the country’s defences, up to and includ¬ 
ing the possession of nuclear weapions, so 
that It could reckon to hold off most 
kinds of attack without having to rely 
upon American heilp. There have been 
times when Mr Santamana and some 
membere of the Democratic Labor 
party have come close to making this 


their policy , and it had a temporary 
vogue among a wider pulilic after the 
American panic over Vietnam in 1968 
llie objection to it is not only that it 
would lie very expiensive, but also that 
It would be foolish to spend so much 
money on military self-sufficiency unless 
It becomes quite clear that the Americans 
cannot be relied on And that judgment 
will have to wait until the outcome in 
Vietnam is known Mr Santamaria’s 
jiresent jyosition is that he wants to start 
getting ready for the worst , but on the 
decis'ive test of self-sufficiency—nuclear 
weapons—he would be ready to settle 
for an option to go nuclear in iqSo 
So for most Australians the Amcncan 
alliance reniiains the necessary founda¬ 
tion of foreign jxilicy until soiiiefiody 
comes up with .something better That 
IS certainly how Mr Gorton is playing it 
lie may talk like a nationalist, and lie 
may mean to keeji the natuinalist 
alternative oj>en, but when it comes 
down to facts he remains the gixid ally 
He has hung on doggedflv in Vietnam , 
he waited until April this year to 
announce the first withdrawal, of a 
single (lattahon, from the three 
Australian battalions fighting tfiere He 
has given orders for Australia to sign 
the non-proliferation treaty, though he 
will no doubt take a good long time to 
ratify it For a tune in 1968 he seemed 
to be toying with the idea of pullling out 
of Singapore and Malaysia into the 
beginnings “ of a Fortress Australia 
pxjlicy But he swallowed his doubts last 
year ; and his minister of defence told 
the House of Representatives on March 
loth this year, in a statement announc¬ 
ing the spending of $166 million on new 
warships and aircraft and radar, that 
we arc moving from a situation fn which 
we have been supporting commitments of 
major powers to a position of partnership 
with other regional countries 
The minister in question—Mr Fraser, no 
believer in Fortress Australia—got that 
past the caliinet without a question We 
may be seeing the beginning of the end 
of what Mr Lee Kwan Yew of Singa¬ 
pore calls “ the reluctance of our 
Australian friends to fie promoted above 


deputy sheriff.” And that could be the 
justifiution of Mr Heath’s decision to 
keep a British force in the Far East a 
few years longer it may give the 
Australians time to get over the last of 
ffieir qualms about inheriting the job 
This Ls where the Labor party could 
find Itself out on a limb, as it so often 
does, waiting to be sawn off bv the 
Australian voter Mr Whitlam and most 
of his senior colleagues m the Labor 
party believe, just as Mr Gorton does, 
in the need for the insurance policy 
of the American alliance The difference 
IS that Mr Whitlam seems to want the 
insurance without paying the premiums 
If he had hail his wav, he would have 
pulled all of h-is country’s troops out of 
Vietnam by June this year, and he has 
said that he would remove the Austia- 
lian armed forcc.s from their other Asian 
foothOld, Singapore and Malaysia, as 
well. This military disengagement from 
Asia might be very well if Senator Ful- 
bright were running the United States 
But so long as President \ixoti is in the 
White House-—or anyone else committed 
to an attempt to keep the balance of 
fxjwer in south-east Asia—the United 
States will expect the Australians to play 
their part, and any tendency to take 
French leave will meet a cold eye from 
Washington. The Australian fone in 
Vietnam may be an academic issue fiv 
the time the Labor party has a chance 
of doing anything about it , on Mr 
Nixon’s present schedule of withdrawal 
there are unlikely to he any .\ustralians 
left in Vietnam bv the probable time of 
the next House of Representatives elec¬ 
tion in 1972 But there are signs of 
scconsl thoughts among the leaders of the 
Labor jjarU aliout their jilans to pull 
out of Malaysia .md .Singapore The 
word now is that, since Britain is staving 
on in south-east Asia, it is not 
impossible that a Labor-run Australia 
would too 

By about 1974 it should be apparent 
whether the American conimitiiient to 
Asia and Australasia is worth the paper 
It is written on If South X’letnain has 
held, Mr Gorton’s pdlicv will have 
justified Itself. If Vietnam has collapsed, 
and if the Americans have given the 
whole region up as a bad job, there may 
still he tunc for the programme of 
rearmament that .\ustralia would then 
need After all, it is not a “w'ar of 
national liberation ” that the Austral¬ 
ians have to be afraid of ; there are 
no piotential local guerrillas The d.anger 
IS of an ordinary, old-fashioned invas¬ 
ion, and ev'en on the gloomiest of 
a.ssuniptions that sort of threat would 
profiably need several v*ars to take 
shape If It ever does, Mr Santamana 
will at last find the Australians listening 
to him 





The last colonialists 


But one question on Australia’s northern 
horizon is not goinja; to wait so lonp; for 
an answer That is New (hiinea The 
Australians are Roing to need all their 
flexibility and political ingenuity to work 
their way out of this problem in the 
fairly limited time that is probably left 
to them 

Australia has turned out to l>e one of 
the last colonial powers Somehow it is 
hard to picture Australians as district 
officers, though their native lack of 
stand-offishness makes them rather good 
at the job Some of the men who serye 
m Xew Gumea haye lieconie confused 
by what is happening aiound them But 
those in coiiiiiiand, and the sming patrol 
officers who walk the highlands, still 
nase something of a sense of mission 
That Is really wliat makes them plug on 
m their half of that e\tiaordmar\ 
till ke\-shaped island a le\el-headed 
sen^e of duty to the jjeople they are 
pieparing for independence 

Toclas that sounds a bit pompous, like a 
lone \oue droning Kipling's Recessional 
after the band has stopped playing But 
the Australians are not trying to cling to 
a pocket empire in the -.outh Pacific 
They are trying to decolonise Papua and 
Xew Guinea as smoothly as possible, 
leasing more behind than a [xmniless 
nation likeK to collapse into an anaichs 
ol tubes But are thes dragging their 
feet ■* And are thes going afxiut it the 
light svas •' These questions are hotls 
deviated m Canberra and Port Moreslis 

Xew Guinea never used to arouse 
much political pa'-sion in Australia Tfie 
island ss-as remote, and the people 
seemed happily submissiye to Australian 


rule. The Australians have always been 
comnutted to the principle that the 
people of the two terntones will esrentu- 
ally be allowed to choose their osvn 
political future That applies equally to 
the crown territory of Papua and the 
trust territory of New Gumea, 
indistinguishable in practice (the 
Australians generally refer to the svhole 
place as Xew Guinea, and the people 
who live there as Papuans). But it was 
always taken for granted that indepen¬ 
dence was a yery long way off As late 
as 1967 the minister for territories 
expressed some doubt as to whether the 
locals would ever want it There seemed 
to be plenty of time to assemble, piece 
by piece, a replica of Canberra’s consti¬ 
tutional system in Port Moresby or Lae. 
No one seemed to doubt that West¬ 
minster demtxracv was the ideal form 
of government for an independent New 
(iuinea No one imagined that the 
population could want anything else 

Xosv there is a ness sense of urgenev, 
and a new uncertainty about where the 
country is heading The Lahor leader, 
Gougli WhitKini, tame home fioiii Ness 
Guinea eaily this year in a fine flush of 
enthusiasm for the idea of home rule 
soon after Kjyg Many Australians have 
been talking alxiut 1976 as a possible 
deadline for full independence So far 
the prime minister lias refused to make 
up his mind in public But Mr Gorton i.s 
known to he one of thtise who are keen 
lo speed up the pace of political change 
in the area 

'I’hat will mean giving Papuan 
“ ministerial members ” more responsi¬ 
bility, and possibly installing a Icxial 


upper ^ouse on the model of t!he 
Australian senate. Under Mr Gorton the 
new university of Papua and New 
Guinea has been pushing towards its 
target of 200 graduates a year, and the 
Port Moresby public service board has 
been steadily appointing Papuans to high 
posts Mr Gorton has taken a strong 
personal interest in New Guinea. He 
made his own trip to the island in July, 
and concluded that most Papuans do not 
want independence yet. He is probably 
right. But that could mean that he will 
have to choose lietween pushing the 
conservative highlanders down a road 
they do not want to take, and fighting a 
running battle wit'n a frustrated elite 
New Guinea’s house of assembly 
looks a little more like Westminster 
every year It now has 94 members, 
including 28 Europeans The house has 
purely advisory powers, but it elerts 
“ ministerial members ” who work with 
department chiefs and function as the 
government’s parharnentarv spokesmen 
The house gives Papuan politicians the 
Chance to talk over national issues in a 
common language—Pidgin That is 
about as much as could be hoped for 
Its members represent a deeply divided 
electorate that speaks more than 700 
languages and tends to regard the next 
vallev as the next nation And illiterate 
electors, “ whispering ” the name of the 
eandidaie ihcv want to the official who 
writes It down, still respond inoie to 
millenanan promises than to r.itional 
debate Many of the canchclates in the 
i()ti4 ami i()t)K elections talked in pure 
fairvtale, like the man sv'ho pioiiiised to 
turn a basket of eggs into American 
soldiers lieanng gifts 

New Guinea’s house of assemhlv is a 
parliament without resjionsibihts and 
without conventional party polities Most 
of Its members belong to the loosely 
organised Indejiendent Members group 
They include Mr John Guise, the spea¬ 
ker of the house and the doven of New 
Guinea politics, and Mi Paulus Arek, 
who heads the new constitutional com¬ 
mittee. 

'I'he small, tightlv knit Pangu Pati has 
a different style It is the only really 
cohesive political group in mainland New 
Guinea It was formed in 1967, partly 
in response to a long-standing wage 
dispute between the administration and 
Us Papuan employees It contains some 
bright young men like the expatriate 
Tonv Voutas (who thinks that West¬ 
minster will not work in New Guinea 
and that the country will need a strong 
president) and Albert Maori Kiki, the 
first Papuan to publish a hook in English. 
The Pangu’s parharnentarv leader is 
Michael Somare, an outsjjoken ex¬ 
schoolmaster from Wewak who attacks 
all forms of “ collaboration ” with the 



At the hustings near Babaut will you whisper my name, not my opponent's ? 
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In an average week the 
Bank of New South Wales 
handles investments in Australia 
worth over $ A35OOO5OOO 


The Bank of New South Wales is the 
largest and the oldest commerc ial bank in 
the South West Pacific and has branches 
throughout the whole of Australia, 

New Zealand, Fiji, Pa}>ua/New (luinca, 
Norfolk Island and in Nauru. 

For o\'er 150 yc'ars the Bank has bc“cn 
identified with all facets of commercial, 
industrial, mining and rural development. 


Vast c.viierience, complete integrity 
and the most modern teclim<|ues of the 
computer age aie features of its invest¬ 
ment services. 

If you want to know more about 
Austialia and the Bank you aie imitt'd 
to get in touch w ith our mam I^onclon 
ofhee at 29 I hreadnecdle Street. E.C! 2 
'J'eleplionc* oi-rjtJJ} jc)2o. 


Bank of New South Wales 

The Bank with tiie widest range ul luiancial scr\tcei in Australia 



Here's the ideal 
site for your 
Australian 
factory 

And some 
sound 
reasons why 



II s £h/abeth A fully planned community only 17 mdos 
from Adelaide the capital of South Australia 
And It s a city that offers you great opportunities 
for industrial expansion 

INEXPENSIVE LAND With roads, electricity, natural 
gas and sewers all brought to the boundaries 
AMPLE LABOUR With a large range of skills 
There is also a big potential for female labour 
LOW BASIC COSTS Such as land, building and 
operating costs giving lower overheads than in other 
Australian ’manufacturing" Slates 
MARKETS Central location for servicing the 
expanding Australian. Pacific and Asian markets 
GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE Includes assisted 
passage for key skilled personnel 
What s more, the South Australian Housing Trust wiM 
design and build a factory for you 
either to buy or lease 
Want to see and hear more about the great industrial 
expansion opportunities in Elizabeth ? Contact 


THB AGBIiT-OENERAL 
FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA* 

South Australia House 
60 Strand, London W C 2 
Telephone 01 930 7471 or 


THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
HOUSING TRUST* 

17 Angas Street. 

Adelaide. South Australia 
5000 Telephone 51 0211 



AlfSTRALIA 

The candidate for independence 



adziimistration The Pangu is not yet a 
inass-'based independence party on the 
African model, but it could make a 
strong showing in the 1972 elections 
Mr Somare's own unexpected victory 
as the candidate for the fiercely conser¬ 
vative Eiasl Sepik constituency two years 
ago suggested that the Pangu will he 
more than a duh for educated radita'Js 
If New Guinea gains independence 
with a parliamentary system modelled 
on Canberra's, it wiU probably be ruled 
by a shaky coalition of undependent 
members The alternative would be a 
strong Pangu government if that party 
could manage to scrape a majority. But 
could cither group hope to deal with 
New Guinea's problems ^ 

Even the Pangu's voice does not carry 
to New Britain or Bougainville 
•Secessionist feeling 111 these outlying 
islands has mounted to fever-pitcJi over 
the jiast year. The common symptoms 
are protest rallies, refusal to pay taxes, 
and salxitage of government equipment. 
The Tolai tribesmen of New Britain 
harbour some old grudges. More land 
has been taken from the tribesmen here 
than in any other part of the country, 
and the upshot is an acute land-shortage 
aggravated by an explosive birthrate of 
almost 4 per cent. The malcontents have 
rallied to John Kaputin’s Mataungan 
Association, and are talking about the 
Biafra-type war that will face New 
Guinea after independence unless the 
Australians let them break away now. 

Bougainville's hotheads pose an even 
graver threat to New Guinea’s long-term 
interests Bougainville is a lost comer of 
the Solomon Islands peopled by very 
dark Melanesians who have always 
looked down on mainland Papuans as 
contemptible “ redskins ” The island 
first drew world attention in 1964, when 
the hunt for minerals discovered 900 


million tons of low-grade copper ore at 
Panguna. This represents New Guinea’s 
only major source of mineral wealth, 
and It could eventually bcxist export 
earnings by as much as $100 million a 
year—enough to wipe out the chronic 
tiade deficit 

Secessionisni is only one asfiect of New 
Guiinea’s chief handicaip—dnversity. The 
violent landsc^ape is jMirtly to blame, 
because those s'harp tall ridges, impen¬ 
etrable jungles and sullen mangrove 
.swamps kept neiglilx>urmg tribes 
strangers to each other through cen¬ 
turies New Guinea, unlike most African 
states, has no dominant tribes, or 
languages, and U has taken a long time 
for Pidgin to accjuire the dignity of a 
lingua franca Many of New Guinea’s 
trilies still live in the stone age Some 
of the highland headhunters have never 
l>een contacted by White men To bring 
these people into a cash economy and 
a denwcratic system is to ctcks (m 
Maori Kiki’s phrase) ten thousand 
years in a lifetime. 

More than 40 per cent of New 
Guinea’s population of 2.3 million still 
live by subsistence farming. They view 
the products of the white man’s tech¬ 
nology as a magical “ caigo,” the fruits 
of sorcery, not work or education. To 
substitute a western sense of progress 
for that primitive world-view requires 
economic resources and administrative 
skills that New Guinea still lacks. Ibat 
is partly Why, in a sense, the Australians 
can never leave New Guinea. Not 
merely because the 30,000 or so res:ident 
expatriates dominate all the modern 
sectors of the economy, but because New 
Guinea will depend on Australlfin aid 
and investment for a very long time to 
come. Many highlanders are genuinely 
frightened that the Australians will 
leave before they have built all the 
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roach and schools and bridges that are 
needed. *rhe annual grant-in-aid was 
worth about $87 million last year. That 
means that nearly two-thirds of New 
Guinea’s economic activity 15 sustained 
by the direct grant and by Common¬ 
wealth departmental spending. 

Pcx>r m iitself, New Guinea is noh in 
comparison with its neighbour West 
Irian. For the Indonesians, since they 
took It over in 1963, West Inan has been 
an expensive acquisition, a steady drain 
on a struggling economy. Its poverty, 
and Its subjection to Jakarta, have Jed 
nationalists in the province to make 
envious comparisons with the Australian 
temtories. Papuan nationalism is 
strongly developed m West Irian, and 
the four northern districts are still hos¬ 
tile to Indonesian rule There have been 
serious uprisings among the Arfak people 
and the tribes of the Waghete region 
And there is a west Papuan govemment- 
in-exile in Holland 

Australia cannot ignore the unrest in 
West Irian It has always threatened 
to spill over into the Australian terri¬ 
tories, because west Papuan nationalists 
tend to think in terms of a united New 
Guinea or a federation of Melanesia 
and have made seductive overtures to 
the politicians of Port Morcsbs Aus¬ 
tralian policy has been to avoid contact 
with West Inan as far as possible It 
cannot risk spx>nsoring a pan-Papuan 
movement that might lead to conflict 
with the friendly government in Jakarta 

The Australians used to think of New 
Guinea as a curtain between Australia 
and Asia Today it is less like a buffer 
than a bridge. The line of concrete 
posts that divides West Inan from the 
Australian territories is Australia’s only 
international frontier, and a particularly 
delicate one From Canberra, New 
Guinea can be viewed as a potential off¬ 
shore Cutw., and that makes it all the 
more important to make sure that the 
political structures the Australians leave 
behind are not a house of cards 

At a seminar held in Port Moresby in 
May one speaker mentioned the growing 
importance of tlie Pacific Islands Regi¬ 
ment and declared frankly that he was 
in favour of military rule in a free New 
Guinea. Those who are conscious of 
what has happened to Biiti^-style 
democracy in most jjarts of Africa will 
tend to feel that, ui^ess the Australians 
are very provident, the words of an 
administration liooidet designed for 
popular consumption could come true. 
“The boss of the airmy becomes big 
dictator and the ordinary people do not 
have any say.” With luck there is 
another way for New Guinea—if the 
Australians oan learn from everyone 
else’s mistakes. 
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AUSTRAUA 


A place in its own right 


Of course, the Australians are used to 
people being polite about 'diem these 
days. There is so little occasion to be 
anything else. A list of problems that 
runs to New Guinea, the aborigines, a 
touch of constipation in a well-fed 
economy, a long-term anxiety about 
Asia and a tendency to push the women 
into a corner at parties, and then 
comes to an end, does not offer much 
scope to the knockers Australia has so 
many of the things other countries wish 
they had, and so few of the things tliey 
wish they hadn't 

Yet it still needs to be explained .why 
in the past ten years this Kicky place 
has converted itself from a country that 
the British used to call on in time of war, 
and condescend to in between, into a 
country that is treated with sudden 
respect as a power in its own right 
Part of the explanation may he in the 
photographs in this survey. 

Most of them are photographs of 
faces, the faces of miners, of people on 
the beach, of people 'in uniform, of the 
pieople who still live and work in the 
countryside The Australians have taken 
in a fair number of outsiders since 1945. 
For all that, there is a recognisably 
Australian face—a bit prominent around 
the ears, a bit thin as to the upper lip, 
the mouth still showing the marks of 
working-class irony. The Australians are 


no lon^r the relative giants that English 
troops thought they were in the first 
world war ; better food has brought the 
rest of us closer to the six-foot mark now. 
But the pihysical characteristics of the 
English and Irish and Scots who went 
out to Austraha in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and made a new life in a country 
that did not cramp them, have now 
blended into something visibly different 
from the people they left back home. 

That curious moment when a country 
seiparates itself from the ruck, and starts 
to play a distinctive part in the world, 
requires three things to have happiened. 
The people who live in it must have 
come to be conscious of themselves as 
a nation, and not just a collection of 
men and women who happen to be 
somebody’s descendants, or far-flung 
cousins, or clients, or subjects. That 
means getting the feel of their own 
history as well as their present capacity 
for doing things. One of the arguments of 
this survey has been that the Australians 
have now achieved that. It also requires 
the existence of a challenge that puts 
their new-found sense of identity to the 
test. The business of living on the door¬ 
step of post-colonial Asia has arranged 
for that for Austraha, all right 

But making a nation usually calls 
for something else as well; it needs some 
stroke of pure luck, some fortuitous kick 


of the self-starter that brings the 
country’s confidence to life. This is what 
the conjunction of those minerab 
waiting under the eaith, and a market 
needing them in Japan and elsewhere, 
has done for the Australians in the 
iqfios. In the first half of this century 
they alternated between some bonny 
displays of military self-confidence in 
healing to fight Britain's wars and a 
tendency to relapse into an aimless 
uncertainty in peacetime. It was partly 
the fault of the sort of economy to which 
the British connection had geared them , 
but It was also because they had not yet 
discovered what they could do They 
have now had the necessary stroke of 
good luck to project them clean out of 
the cycle. 

By 1980 they will be a country of 
about lb million people, with a gross 
national product that will very proljably 
be rather larger than India's and a 
society in which the original British 
pudding will have been spiced by about 
the right amount of immigration from 
the rest of Europe. That might not 
make them a major power .in the 
northern hemisphere. But in rheir own 
part of the world they are going to be 
a pretty formidable force- a country 
that cannot be left out of anybody's 
calculations. Their busine.ss in the 1970s, 
apart from imaking sure that their 
economy really does come good, is to 
prepare themselves for the responsibili¬ 
ties they will then have to face 



No, It's not the Oval evan the backs arc distinctiva 
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AUSTRALIAN 

ESTATES 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Chairman and Managing Director 
Sir DENYS LOWSON, Bt. 

ir Sheep and Cattle Breeders 
ir Woo! Selling Brokers 
it Stock and Station Agents 
★ Property Agents 

"The ESTATES", with over 150 Branches 
and 100 years of practical farming experi¬ 
ence, extends to those who may be thinking 
of farming in Australia the expert service and 
advice which are constantly available to its 
thousands of established clients. 
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Estates House, 66 Gresham Street 
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Tasmania is developing into an important industrial 
state, producing carbide and ferromanganese, zinc, 
aluminium, iron ore, copper and tin concentrates, sul¬ 
phuric acid, scheelite, rutile, zircon, pigments, tools, 
confectionery, carpets, textiles, wool, newsprint, fine 
papers and processed foods 

Why this industrial growth? Tasmania has many 
advantages to offer. .. unlimited low-cost power, vast 
timber, mineral and other primary resources. Abun¬ 
dant supplies of fresh water and sea water. Container 
transport links with the other States and the rest of 
the world. 

Tasmania has much to offer and the Directorate of 
Industrial Development can supply you with expert 
advice on finance, land, raw materials, industrial 
overheads, factory availability and costs, electricity, 

environment — in fact every¬ 
thing you want to know 
regarding profitable re¬ 
turns on investment in 
Tasmania. 

Ask your secretary to 
drop a line to: 
The Agent General 
for Tasmania, 
458 The Strand, 
London, W.C.1 
or 

The Director, 
Directorate of Industrial 
Development, 
6.P.O. Box 1336N, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 7D01 
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As lightweight paper 
speciaiists. we are 
ieaders in the business 
of saving money 

Fletcher lightweight papers are leading the 
assault on rising printing costs Companies 
are finding that on catalogues and book 
production Fletcher lightweight papers can 
give significant savings on paper cost without 
sacrificing quality plus the added benefit of 
reduced postal charges Top grade raw materials 
and rigid quality control ensure a dense, even 
sheet with good opacity suitable for letterpress 
and web/sheet-fed offset printing 
In your company's interests find out the savings 
to be obtained with Fletcher lightweight papers 
the 'more for your money' papers 
Other notable productions from Fletcher 
Cigarette paper and ptugwrap 
Cork tipping base 

Carbonising and self copy base papers 

Airmail banks 

Glazed transparent tissues 



fletcher 


ROBERT FLETCHER R SON LIMITED 
P 0 Ban 10, Knrsley Papir Works. Stoneclou|h, Radclilfa, 
Manchastir M28 9EH Tal Farnworth 71241 (7 linai) Talas 631S6 
London Offica Colombia Housa. Aldwycb, W C 28 4EF 
Tal 0S1-4(H 2201/4 Talas' 201063 

Agaot in Australia’ Robail F. Graham (Ply) Limitad, 

70/72 King Straal, Sydnay. N.S.W 2000. 

AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Australia 
is really 
booming. 
Want to know 
more? 


Want to invest overseas? Prosperous 
Australia offers bicj oppoitunities 

You have something to sell"? Ctiances arc the 
ricft Australasian markets want to buy it 

The C B.A are experts in ttu'se arr^as With 
over 860 ofTices in Australia aiui New Zealand 
they can help you with the sort of bacKyround 
intelligence you'll need like information on 
export needs, rTiarket trends, investnient 
opportunities and valuable business contacts 
So why not take advantage of their expertise, l.el 
the C.B.A advise you on how, when and where 
to invest or sell m Australia and New Zealand 
And remember, Australian business in S E 
Asia and the South Pacific is increasing rapidly 
Your business contacts in Australia could help 
you open up a whole new sales net work in these 
areas too. 

Call, phone or write to our London Office. 

Tell us what you're looking for in Australia and 
New Zealand. We’ll do the rest 
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UANk 


The Ckimmercial Bank 
of Australia Limited 

London Office 12 Old Jewry. London, E C.2 Telephone 01-OCX) 8761 
Principal Offica in New Zealand 
328-330 Lambton Quay. Wellington, C 1 . N Z 
Head Office and International Department 
335-339 Colima Street, Melbourne. C 1 , Australia 





Industrial 
Premises to let 
in Melbourne 

Modern architect designed 
factories and warehouses 

on the 

Altona industrial Estate astride the 
freeway connecting with the Lower Yarra Bridge 


Slough Estates Ltd 

Bedford Avenue, Trading Estate, Slough, 

Telephone 20303 


Slough Estates (Australia) Pty Ltd 

National Mutual Centre, 447 Collins Street, 
Melbourne. Telephone: 62.2751 


one of the AECS links, MESSAGERIES MARITIMES' 

containership 'KANGOUROU'' launched in La Clotat 








BHP is Australia’s largast ' j 
Company, with opt rations In 
steal, mining, oil ai^ gas. On all 
three fronts the Comftany is 
pursuing a vigorous policy of 
expansion and development. 
More minerals. More-etfVnd 
naturel gas And more and 
bett^eteels. 

This N^ot unusual at BHP. For 
65 yMn the Company has been 
actlv^n developing Australia. 
The pattern will continue, as ** 
BHP forges sdiead to provide 
Australia’s Industrial leadership 
into the 21st Century. 










has a man-on-the-spot, 
in Newlifork. 


Backed by a stall ol nearly 700 , he specializes 
in the inoie dillicull and unusual problems 
ol international banking Such as linancmg 
the helicopter licet that was the only 
means ol transporting men and materials to 
construct a 193 -mile-long pipeline thiough 
the iLingles and mountains of Colombia 


Ol participating with local, national and 
international agencies to finance a pulp 
and paper plant in Thailand. Or financing 
the sale ol surplus aircraft by an American 
airline to an overseas carrier. How does 
he manage it till'-' With the world’s 
largest bank behind you, no lob's too big. 
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FIRST SECRETARY OF THE NATION 



September, 1968 the occupiers were leered. Dubcek was loved 


Dubcck 

By William Sliawcrov;. 

Wetdenlclrl and NttoUon 333 pages. 65s 

Few people liothcrcd to tuin up .il the 
funeral of Kaiol Sniidke, a disgraced 
Slovak parts leader, in December, 1^52 
Czechoslovakia's Stalinist terror was at 
Its heiglit and securitv jxilite were tak¬ 
ing photogiaplis of the mourners One 
of these was a junior Slovak party 
official, Alexander Dubcek, who de¬ 
livered the funeral oiation Towards the 
end, there were tears in hi.s e\es A 
journalist who was there noted in his 
diary “ This man Dubcek is remark¬ 
able -for his innix-ent honesty He may 
well reach the top of the party—but he 
IS much more likely to find himself in 
prison His ingenuousness is ridiculous, 
Init astonishing and refreshing ” 

Mr Shaweross’s biography offers 
numerous other instances of Duheek’s 
“ innocent honesty,” which won him the 
hearts not only of his countrymen but 
also of millions outside Czechoslovakia. 
He IS reviled today by Prague Radio as 
a “ revisionist, renegade, anti-sovietist ” 
Yet It was also Prague Radio that said 
with truth in July, iu68, that “public 
opinion has promoted him overnight 


from first secretary of the Communist 
jiarty to first .secretary of the nation.” 

Unfortunately, as Mr Shaweross very 
clearly shows, running Czechoslovakia 
in the wake of Novotny’s fall and under 
the watchful and unfriendly eyes of 
Messrs Brezhnev, Ulbricht ancl Go- 
iiiulka, was not a job for a political 
innocent Du'bcek’s jxilitical innocence 
is .something that can easily be over¬ 
emphasised. Mr Shaweross is right to 
remind us of Dulicek’s three >ears in 
Bratislava as first secretary of the Slo¬ 
vak party as proof of his considerable 
tactical skill It was the anti-centralist 
Slovak communists, quietly encouraged 
by Dubcek, who mounted the early 
challenges to President Novotny between 
iqfi'j and 1967 Dubcek’s own challenge 
to Novotny at the historic central com¬ 
mittee meeting m Decemlier, iqby, was 
the signal for the genei.il attack b\ the 
broad coalition of Slovaks, economists 
and writers that resulted m Novotny's 
astonishingly quick di^wnfall 

But once he found himself in Novot¬ 
ny’s shoes, Dulicek began to reveal his 
limitations As Mr Shaweross, who is 
sympathetic but not uncritical, shows, 
these were considerable Undoubtedly 
Dubcek was from the very beginning 


under terrible pressure to do too much. 
It became clear fairly soon that the 
public in Czechoslovakia was not going 
to be content with the reform of the 
Communist party, but that it wanted a 
real extension of democracy in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. When the newspapers, radio 
and television seized the initiative and 
freed themselves overnight in March 
and April, iq68, Dubcek went along, 
although not without misgivings. But 
when Mr Brezhnev and other Warsaw 
pact critics shouted at him, he could not 
see what they were worried about As 
he himself is reported to have said to a 
friend “ I just try to smile at Brezhnev 
when he shouts at me I say Yes, Yes, I 
agree, and then I come home and do 
nutlung ” 

This was no policy with which to 
impress the deadly serious Warsaw pact 
leaders, to whom the prospect of Dub¬ 
cek’s success was more unwelcome fftan 
that of his failure For Ins part, Dubcek 
was never more sm< ere than when he 
eTcclaimed on the night of the Warsaw 
pact invasion “ That they should have 
done this to me, after I have dedicated 
my whole life to co-ojieiation with the 
Soviet Union, is the great tragedy of 
my life ” 

Dutx-ek’s embittered felliAv country¬ 
men might well reflect now that their 
tragedy w'as that Dulxek believed the 
Russian leaders at all, and that he perse¬ 
vered for so long in his pathetic at¬ 
tempts to convince his critics in the 
Wars.iw pact that his refoitiis could 
be the .salvation of socialism, not just 111 
Czethoslovakia, but eveiywhere Could 
another man, not suffering from this 
capacity foi self-delusion, which Mr 
.Shawcioss sees as DuIm ek’s chief and 
fatal weakness, have succeeded where 
Dulicek failed Perhajis not the odd.s 
were heavily against anylxidy achieving 
anything that would be even remotely 
satisfactors both to the Czechoslovak 
jniblic and to the Russian loaders and 
Hen IMbricht But one thing seems 
c lear if theie was something to lie 
rescued from the Czechoslovak spring 
Dubcek was not the man to do it A 
j)erce[)tive Polish ciitic, wilting m a 
Waisaw daily onl\ a few days after the 
invasion in September, icjftH, tame 
perhaps neaiest to a tiue uiiclerstanding 
of Dubcek when he descrilied him as 

an emotional leader, easily irinurnred by 
moods, not a strong <ool jK»hti<idri He 
trusted people too iniuh, to the point of 
naivety, and that is whv many esonts took 
him by surprise He was devoted to the 
cause of socialism, and for too long he 
thought that everyone round him thought 
the same One should recognise hib moral 
calibre, but must make reserv'ations about 
his pohtic'al ai iimen and his ability to act 
decisively when this is essential 

Just so , hut the world Will still continue 
to feel for Alexander Dubcek. 



ALL THE AVAILABLE EVIDENCE 

Collections of documentary evidence to 
illustrate historical eras or problems are 
becoming numerous and are tending to 
displace the older elementary narrative. 
Tins developmenit is on the vdiole 
healthy and desirable. Acquaintance 
with a range of original documents is of 
obvious educational value, and it might 
tie held as a general rule that a mediocre 
collection of suCh items is likely to be 
of more use than a mediocre textbook. 
The danger is, however, that the docu¬ 
mentary collection will have attached 
to It a rather spunous prestige on the 
grounds of its being necessarily more 
“ authentic.” It must be remembered 
that sucih collections are simply antholo¬ 
gies, but, uhlike literary anthologies, 
they cannot be justified purely on the 
grounds of an individual preference 
They have to make wider claims to 
present a coherent picture. They 
inevitably offer an argutnent, a pro¬ 
gramme “ Authenticity ” can thereSfore 
give cover to arbitrariness to an extent 
much greater than in ‘the normal 
elementary text. And where there is no 

THROUGH MANDARIN EYES 

British Foreign Policy in the Second 
Woiild War, Volume J 
By Llewellyn Woodward. 

HMSO. 680 pages. 72s 

As Sir Llewellyn makes clear, the point 
of writing this history is 'to present the 
problems a.s they appeared to the Foreign 
Office. ITiis volume results 111 fact in 
a double emphasis on Foreign Office 
views of the world as opposed 'to hind¬ 
sight or after-knoiwledge as well as the 
method m itself, there 'is the circum¬ 
stance that It covers the period before 
the superpowers, Russia and America, 
got involved. There is about it a certain 
atmosphere of parochialism , this was 
the only period of the war when, apart 
of course from fiermany, Britain wa.s the 
most important jXAver actively involved. 
There are, for example, no fewer than 
four out of 18 chapters dealing with 
Scandinavia, and only three on Anglo- 
American relations. The war 111 the west 
gets four i hapters, Anglo-Russian rela¬ 
tions two, and Anglo-French relations 
after the armistice, Spain, Turkey and 
the Balkans and the Near East one each 
Apart, perhaps, fn>m Scandinavia, this 
IS an unobjectionable distribution 

There is, of course, another unavoid¬ 
ably constricting factor in wartime 
diplomacy tends to take a back seat 
In the 1914 to 1918 war there was at 
least the interest of deals about the 
carve-up There were the French and 


convenient document there tends to be 
no significance. 

The first of the books reviewed below 
IS very much more 'than a documentary 
anthology, although it is written on the 
full strength of documentary evidence 
in the foreign office archives. It is the 
first of a projected five-volume senes 
covering British foreign policy from the 
Geritian invasion of Poland in 1939 to 
the San Francisco conference in 1943 
'Fhis volume, covering the period up to 
the second German, eastern thrust against 
the Russians in 1941, was originally 
written for official use between 1942 
and 1950, and is now published with 
the benefit of previously unavailable 
material from American, French, Ger¬ 
man and Italian archives. There is noth¬ 
ing, naturally, from the Russians ; from 
August, 1939, Russia' Avas the trusting 
ally of Nazi Germany, But ^it is pub¬ 
lished with the intention of mtiking the 
existing evidence generally available ; 
this sort of official history therefore 
has a good deal in common with the 
documentary collections reviewed below. 



Records office sources gelore 


the Russian.s and the Italians to he 
dickered with about the Near East carve- 
up, and the Italians about the Tyn>l 
and Dalmatia carve-up With none of 
these powers in 1939 and 1940, for 
different reasons, was there much 
profitable intercourse Moreover, there 
IS a tendency in wartime especially to 
develop channels of specialised inter¬ 
course distinct from the nonnal diplo¬ 
matic ones. Sir Llewellyn notes, for 
example, that as early as September, 
1940, there were in the United States 
nine British missions reporting directly 


to departments other than the„ Foreign 
Office. Igsues relatmg tn i^nd-leate, fur- 
thermdre, vfere j^andled by the Treasury. 

Diplomacy, Tn '.other words;, had 
relatively little to do in this period with 
what one would think ot as the positive 
and rewarding side of things: dealing 
with the Americans. By and large it had 
few competing missions getting in its 
way in the less attractive areas of con¬ 
cern 'trying to persuade France not to 
do what It had in fact no intention 
of doing ; trying to persuade Prince Paul 
of Jugoslavia that he ought to prepare 
for a German attack (he was convinced 
the Germans would not attack unless 
provoked by the British) , worrying 
about what deals the Turks might be 
doing with the Germans , trying to per¬ 
suade the military not to be so fatuously 
complacent about their chances of saving 
Greece. Alxive all, diplomacy failed to 
make the breakthrough that was second 
only 'to Anglo-American relations in 
importance: the Russians remained 
obdurately unco-operative. Even (Jerinan 
advances in the Balkans brought no 
improvement. While Britain failed to 
secure an economic agreement, the 
Russians signed one with the Germans 
at the beginning of 1941. Cripps was 
rebuffed time and time again The'storv 
of the last painful phase of Britain’s 
diplomatic efforts to maintain itself as 
an independent great power is not 
inspiring , but the scholarship is 
impeccable. 

FDR THE RECDRD 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 

« 9 « 9->939 

Edited by W. N. Medlicott, Douglas 
Dakin and M £ Lambert 
First series, volume XVII. 980 pages. 
£7 I os Second senes, volume XI. 398 
pages. £5 HMSO 

Of these two additions to this steadily 
advancing collection, the fiist volume 
deals with the Greek-Turkish war from 
January, 1921, three weeks after the 
French government had made clear its 
wish to reject the Treaty of Sevres in 
favour of an agreement with the Tur¬ 
kish nationalists, to September, 1922, 
when the military collapse of the Greeks, 
and their request for an armistice with 
the nationalists, finally put an end to 
the policy that Great Britain had fol¬ 
lowed for two years. That policy was a 
combination of adhering to the treaty, 
and hoping that the Greek military 
effort would force the Turks to ratify 1*, 
and of avoiding a complete breakdown 
of Anglo-French-Italian unity in the 
hofie that, if that unity were preserved, 
the Greeks and the Turks could be 
brought to compromise their extreme 







demands. It was complicated not only 
by direct dealings between the French 
and Italian governments and the 
Kemalist Turks, but also by the change 
of government in Greece (fall of 
Venizelos and return of Constantine), 
the existence of two governments, the 
Sultan and the Kemalists, in Turkey 
and violent quarrels in Whitehall and 
Westminster. Except for these quarrels, 
of which the Foreign Office archives 
provide only an occasional glimpse, all 
the complications are fully documented. 

The subject of the second of the two 
volumes is the last stage of the Man¬ 
churian crisis from October, 1932, 
when the Lytton Commissiion had com¬ 
pleted its report for the League of 
Nations, to May, 1933. The main 
developments were the league’s recom¬ 
mendation that Japan should evacuate 
Manchuria, Japan’s extension of mili¬ 
tary operations beyond Manchuria into 
the province of Jehol, her defeat of the 
Chinese forces there, and her withdrawal 
from the league in March, 1933, and 
from Jehol in the following May Great 
Britain worked for conciliation between 
Japan and China, rather than con¬ 
demnation of Japan, up to the attack 
on Jehol After the attack Britain applied 
a limfited arms embargo to both Japan 
and China, but withdrew it after a 
fortnight Sir John Simon had dis¬ 
covered that it was “difficult to get 
effective international agreement when 
the temptation of securing orders at 
our expense continues strong.’’ 

SOURCES PLUS 

British Politics in the Nineteenth 
Century : Selected Documents 
Eidited by Eugene C. Black 
Macmillan (Documentary History of 
Western Civilisation Series ) 396 pages. 

£5- 

By and large, this is an unexceptionable 
collection. Naturally, ofijeotions can be 
made on the merits of inclusion or exclu¬ 
sion. Can the Tamworth manifesto, for 
example, properly be left 'out ? Surely 
there are better illustrations of the 
decline of the monarchy than Queen 
Caroline’s trial ■* If judicial reform. Why 
not educational reform ? The one point 
where arbitrariness does call for com¬ 
plaint is on She treatment of imperialism, 
which IS simply equated with jingoism 
and Shat is that. Possibly had foreign 
affairs been within the terms of refer¬ 
ence—It IS reserved for a companion 
volume—this weakness would not be so 
glaring But it must be said that one is 
made aware in this book as much of the 
dubious aspects of documentary antholo¬ 
gies as of their usefulness and value It 
IS a general law of such collections that 
as ^e connecting introductions and 


commentaries to the documents must be 
brief so the generalisations they embody 
must be crude. “ The radicalism of early 
Victorian England wore thin and was 
replaced by a narrow, materialistic 
satisfaction.’’ Really ? “ Gladstone’s 

longevity and his ill-tamed and incredibly 
bungled conversion to home rule for 
Ireland saved Britain for the Tory 
party.’’ Really ? The American rhetoric 
IS occasionally embarrassing 

So, with the Boer war, one form of tumult 
and shouting died The little old lady 
wound her way through the narrow streets 
into the capacious hearts and fond 
memories of her subjects The bunting 
fluttered farewell. . . 

MORE THAN AN INSTITUTION 

The Smithsonian Institution 
By Paul H Oehser. 

Pall Mall Press 288 pages. 655. 

The Sacred Grove; Museums and their 
evolution 

By Dillon Ripley. 

Gollancz. 159 pages, 325. 

In 1829 a rich scholar, Mr James 
Smithson (the natural son of the Duke 
of Northumberland), died leaving his 
property to America “ to found at 
Washington, under the name of the 



Athens on the Potomac '> 


Smithsonian, an Establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” The product of this 
lomantic whim—Mr Smithson had 
never visited America but shared with 
many of his European contemporaries 
a vision of Washington as “Athens rising 
on the banks of the Potomac”—is the 
laigest museum complex in the world 
Few Washington visitors sample more 
than a fraction of its contents After 
nearly 40 years with the Smithsonian, 
Mr Qehser, now retired, outlines the 
origins and development of the institu¬ 
tion and Its present structure and 
activities, ranging from academic 
research projects to kite-flsing festivals. 


OECD Financial Statistics 

Complete, up-to-date, authoritative information on financial markets in 14 
European countries, the United States, Canada and Japan. 

This new service will keep you informed of the latest conditions in the world’s 
major financial markets and enable you to compare the financial structures of 
the countries covered. 

The material included, some of it never before published, will be regularly 
collected from more than 100 national and international sources in 13 languages 
and published bi-annualiy with updating leaflets every two months—more than 
1,000 pages a year in all. Included will be information on 
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• Interest rates for 10-15 different types of financial instruments 
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• Security portfolios of financial institutions, governments and other investors 

• Transactions on the security markets 
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• Other information as it becomes available 
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basis only 

Price (for two volumes a year, plus updating leaflets) £9 including postage 
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Mr Oehser’s book i$ interesting and 
useful, but his attitude lo museums is 
conservative compared with that of 
Mr Dillon Ripley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian, whose book not only out¬ 
lines the evolution of museums from 
gentlemen’s cabinets onwards, but also 
devotes much space to questioning the 
role museums can play in the future. To 
survive in days of rapid change they 
must, he feels, become involved in issues 
and causes particularly concerning our 
environment Why do aoo million people 
enter American museum, every year ^ 
What do they enjoy ^ A glance at the 
Smithsonian’s piogressive curriculum, 
brimful of folk festival'- and happenings 
in which spectators actively participate, 
demonstrates that Mr Ripley does 
not think their enjoyment is confined 
to oibserving masterpieces 

ENERGETIC OPTIMIST 

Autobiography of Joseph Priestley 
Introduced by Jack Lindsay 
Adams & Dart 159 pages. 42s 

'I'his book, the first complete reprint of 
Priestley’s “ Memoirs ” since their publi¬ 
cation in 1806, deserves a welcome both 
from readers interested in the history of 
science and those who enjoy autobio¬ 
graphy as a genre. 1 he comprehensive 
intioduction discusses Priestley’s rela¬ 
tions with Hanley, Bostovitb and 
Lavoisier ; and appended to the 
meinoiis are three letters giving “An 
Account of further Discoveiies in Air,” 
whicli describe his researches into oxy¬ 
gen. 

It IS the cornhination in Joseph Priest¬ 
ley of philosofihical thinker and scienti¬ 
fic experimenter that makes him such a 
fascinating figure His independence of 
mind, reflected in his religious and 
political views as strongly as 111 his 
investigations in chemistry and physics, 
ruade him not only famous but notori¬ 
ous He originally wrote his autobio¬ 
graphy when he was 54, living 
contentedly in Birnimgham, in close con¬ 
tact with the Lunai Society and with 
radical dissenting groups , but he added 
a continuation, eight years later, after 
lie had reluctantK emigrated to Pennsyl¬ 
vania An anti-Jacohin mob in 1791 liad 
destroyed his collection of scientific in¬ 
struments, his library and, bitterest blow 
of all, his unpublished manuscripts The 
pages written in exile are impressively 
free from self-pity. 

Priestley ,svas an indomitable man, 
with a naturally cheerful disposition, 
and read his autobiography 

without getting to like as well as admire 
him He had strong affections and 
stron g pr itsciples, trenieridoiis energy of 
mind'’'W|M|*eat tenacity of purpose. 
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Priestley feme brought notoriety 

Apparently his memory was very poor, 
so that sometimes he quite forgot that 
he had already conducted an experi¬ 
ment, or failed to recognise his own 
writings after a lapse of time ; an en¬ 
dearing trait in someone so singularly 
gifted Though Priestley’s autofnography 
IS far from being a piece of soul-search¬ 
ing, Its author was close enough to the 
nonconformist tradition of .self-ejsarnin- 
ing life stories to make it genuinely 
personal It is the honest record of a life 
lived with immense courage and zest 

SHORT LIST 

Ikhnaton ; Legend and History by 
Frederick J Giles (Hutchinson, 55s). 
Ikhnaton’s single-handed attempt to 
replace polytheism with the worship of a 
single gcxl IS one of the great stories of 
ancient Egyptian history Lbifortunately 
It is unlikely to be true As Frederick 
Giles IS able to .show, the evidence is all 
against it At most Ikhnaton’s efforts 
can be seen, not as the work of an 
original religious reformer, but of a 
ruler moinentarily trying a new method 
of imposing some kind of unity on a 
large emjwre None of the other parts 
of 'the Ikhnaton legend as developed by 
Weigall and Breasted stand up to Dr 
(iiles’s detailed analysis. For once truth 
IS revealed to be less strange than 
fiction 

TTic Munich Gallery by Wolf-Dieter 
Dtibe (Thames & Hudson, 42s cloth. 



25s 'paper). In this addition to the 
World of Art Library, the Pinakothek’s 
curator describes ‘how its fine collection 
was built up by successive rulers of 
Bavaria and there are 90 colour plates, 
with notes on the ,works illustrated. 
Somewhat stilted in style (maybe only 
in the translation), it is nevertheless a 
useful contribution to the history of 
European collections. 

Georgian London by John Summerson 
(Barrie and Jenkins, 70s). A'revision, in 
the light of recent scholarship, of Mr 
Summerson’s superbly authoritative 
architectural survey of the expanding 
capital during the reigns of the 
first four Georges. The story begins 
with the building boom of the 
early eighteenth century and ends 
with another, during the Napoleonic 
wars Anyone who believes that 
speculative building was a Victorian or 
even more recent phenomenon should 
read this book ; it is also fa.scinatin^ to 
learn that the now much admired 
Georgian stucco work was at the time 
nothing more than a middle class, 
economy substitute for genuine stone 
But It is a pity that this revision was 
not made the occasion for improving the 
disappointing little sketch maps 

Buying Australian Shares by Jon Clin¬ 
ton (Frederick Muller, 20s). Described 
as an enlarged third edition, this paper¬ 
back IS still essentially a primer for 
Australian readers Sophisticates will 
find It a Ixire but may be rewarded by 
stumliling into some of the pitfalls of 
Australian markets However they 
should not expect to become really fami¬ 
liar with particular stocks for all the 
names that are dropped in their path 
It IS not that kind of book. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

fan Clinton 

BUYING AUSTRALIAN SHARES 

What the private investor needs to know 
regarding; the nature of shares, ihoosing a 
broker, investing for steady gain, watching 
the market and identifying speculative stocks 
Frederick Muller Ltd aos. net. 

Jon Clinton 

INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEAUND AND ASIA 

An essential lead-in to a developing area 
Discusses overseas brokers, lists safe and 
reputable firms and elucidates tax questions 
Frederick Muller Ltd. 40 t. net. 


All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2 
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On this flight, we’re serving iiiiisliy&soda without the whisky. 


Il's a training flight In a simulator The 
"aircraft" stays firmly parked mac lassroom at 
the SAS Air Hostess College, Sandefjord 

All our girls go through the c ollege They 
learn to serve meals — and so much more 
Public speaking, first aid, personal grooming and 
poise (these taught by a top model) are all part of 
the course So are less obvious things like how to 
turn a harassed traveller into a happy one (for 
example by addressing him by name — and in 
his own language) 


Languages are rather a spt*cialily with our 
girls, all speak at least four Fluently One way 
and another they're pretty special people They 
have to be* - we have over ten applications tor 
each vacancy Fly SAS. You'll st*e 
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East Europe: facts and politics 


By optimists the Russo-German 
non-aggressiun treaty is already 
being hailed as the overture to 
a new era of expanding east- 
wcsi trade Their hopes are 
being fanned by talk in Bonn 
that the treaty will soon be 
followed not only by a treaty 
with Poland, but also a trade 
treaty with Russia. 

Immediately, Japan and west 
Germany are the two countries 
with the most exciting prospects 
for trade with the east Japan 
for ubsious reasons West Ger¬ 
many, because the thaw will en¬ 
able It to step up Its activity in 
those parts of east Europe where, 
because of political factors, it 
has lagged Poland is the mam 
one, which is bad luck for 
Britain which has always been 
Poland's main western trading 
partner, with west Germany 
already a close second The only 
other sufferer from the thaw-out 


is cast Germany, which has skil¬ 
fully exploited its special trad¬ 
ing relationship with west Ger¬ 
many to become the mam con¬ 
duit through which west German 
goods and know-how have 
Howed to east Europe while 
protesting if others (eg, Czecho¬ 
slovakia 111 1968 and Hungary in 
1969) set up 111 opposition 
In theory the scope for 
expanding cast-west trade is 
vast Russia and the other east 
pjuropcan communist countries 
(exluding communist Jugoslavia) 
•share a common culture with 
the industrialised countries other 
than Japan, have living stan- 
dard.s varying between, say, that 
of Austria and that of Portugal 
and account for about a fifth 
of world gross national product. 
Yet this block trades little with 
the outside world Some 6o% 
of Its trade is with other block 
members, and only about 33% 


with OECD Europe It is this 
23% that comprises “east-wess 
trade ” as traditionally con¬ 
ceived The block hardly trades 
at all with America (although 
this IS changing) and relatively 
little with Japan (although this 
IS changing fast) Yet “ east- 
west trade ” represents only 
4-5% of the total tirade of 
OECD Europe. 

The potential has not been 
realised because of: 

(a) Political factors. Before 
the Korean aimistice east-west 
trade was minimal. It took off 
from the mid-ig^us America 
(less dependent on foreign trade 
than the European countries) 
stood aloof and in vain urged 
Its partners to do the same. In 
1962 it prevented the sale 
of wide diameter steel pipe from 
Germany to Russia, supposedly 
on strategic grounds The con¬ 
sequence was a sharp setback 
to Russo-German trade which 
has been made good only 111 the 
past few years 

(b) Commiiiust economics. 
The economies of the east Euro¬ 
pean countries are centralised, 
with resources allocated by state 
bureaucracies rather than the 
market, and non-convertible cur¬ 
rencies with nominal and 
meaningless exchange rates and 
tight exchange control Apart 
from constituting a massive 
administrative disincentive to 
trade, the system leaves cast 
European officials operating in 


a fog in which there is no yard¬ 
stick of value, prices are arti¬ 
ficial book-keeping fimres rather 
than measures of relative 
scarcity, and in which, therefore, 
rational decisions cannot be 
taken 

(c) Russia. Politically and 
economically Russia dominates 
the block, a dominance it has 
reasserted since August, 1968, 
and is aiming to increase. As 
with America, Russia’s trade is 
tiny in relation to gnp Towards 
the third world, Russia pioscs 
as a developed country, supply¬ 
ing manufactured goods, steel¬ 
works to India etc, in exchange 
for primary products But to¬ 
wards the west, and towards 
Its Comccon partners, Russia 
assumes the role of a developing 
country, importing advanced 
manufactured goods in exchange 
for primary products and sim¬ 
pler manufactured goods. 'Die 
satellites also import the pro¬ 
ducts of the particular industries 
rn which Russia has chosen to 
specialise watches, cameras, oil, 
gas, a new and crucial one of 
these will be cars, in exchange 
for which the satellites will pro¬ 
vide motor components as they 
are now doing for the Fiat fac¬ 
tory at Togliatti, still not yet in 
action They are also providing 
pipe and equipment for Russia’s 
oil and gas industries in 
exchange for oil and gas. Not 
only are satellite economies thus 
being more tightly integrated 
with the more backward Russian 
one, but they arc also in effect 
providing credit. This might 
make sense for west Germany 
or Italy, which are domg similar 
deals But the satellites' need is 
for enlarged economic contact 
with the economies of west 
Europe , and they need to 
import capital, not to finance 
Russian industrialisation. 

These factors account for the 
tiny share (3%) that east-west 
trade has in total world trade. 
They—and (b) especially—are a 
major rea.son why cast Europe 
has still failed to break into 
the booming west European 
market for manufactured goods 
They will not be swept away 
by the Russo-German treaty 
Ilowcver, new factoirs are 
appearing on the scene, some of 
them hopeful 

(a) As a result of the east 
European countries’ attempts at 
ctoiiomiL reform in the 1960s, 
growth has improved marginally 
except in Russia Because of 
the reforms, only Albania can 
now be regarded as having 
a traditional Stalinist style 
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economy where every detail is 
controlled, where factory man¬ 
agers are not only dcpnved of 
any sort of independent 
authonty, but even have to 
submit to sclf-cnticism when 
“ working class control ” says so 
One step away from this model 
come Russia, east Germany, 
Poland and Rumania, which use 
a reformed' command economy 
system Here hrm managements 
have limited automony, they 
are regulated by several controls, 
covering output sold, wages, 
spending on research and 
development, profit and so on , 
prices and wages remain tightly 
controlled, except in Russia 
firms are compulsorily grouped 
into associations, on which 
governments, at one remove, 
exercise limited control , firms 
gain limited rights to retain 
profits and may also finance 
some investments by repayable 
bank credit instead of by grants 
from the state , managers 
and woikers get incentives 
related to the profitability of 
thi firm and other factors 
Two steps away from btalin 
come Bulgaiia, C'rechoslovakia 
(until 1969) and lluiigaiy, 
which in principle now ha\( 
guided market economies Here 
the whole process of decentrali¬ 
sation goes further I'hc iiumlwr 
of (onirols on the firm is cut, 
firms gel moii freedom on 
hnaiicf and investment and may 
retain more of thi ir profits, 
usuallv all that is left after pay¬ 
ing jirofits ta\ at specified rates, 
and iMceiitises to manageis and 
woikers , some controls on 
prices are relaxed In the past 
12 months, however, the clock 
has been put back in Czecho- 
stosakia Wage and price con¬ 
trols have been reimposcd to 
prcw'cnt iiin,ition Por practical 
purfKises Gzechoslovakia has 


slipped back into the reformed 
command economy category. 
Three steps away from Stalin 
comes Jugoslavia, not a member 
of the block since 1948, where 
a guided market economy has 
given place to a socialist market 
economy, thus pointmg the way 
ahead for the others 

All these systems of reform 
act as a stimulus to east-west 
trade, indirectly by improving 
economic growth rates and 
injecting more rationality into 
the system, and directly because 
they usually include giving firm 
managers more freedom to trade 
directly with the outside world 
instead of through state trade 
organisations, and direct incen¬ 
tives to export to hard currency 
areas (and disincentives to 
import) This proteiis has gone 
farthest in Hungary, which has 
a .system of s|jerial foreign 
exchange rates called multipliers, 
but It applies also in east 
Germany 

(b) Western businessmen are 
getting used to the idea that 
thty will have to give credit 
to the east Luropeans, and do 
barter deals Tlie German, 
Italian anil French goods-now- 
iri-exchangr-for-gas-later deals 
are one example The Brilisli 
iirigalion deal with Rumania, 
to be paid for eventually with 
agricultural produce of the area 
lo be irrigated, is another 
(fibers are the CB mn credit 
Ifuiigar) has secured in the City 
this week, and the $15 mn 
lent in April, 1969, by British 
banks to the Flunganaii 
aluminium industry 

(c) Comccon countries (Russia 
especially) now ruefully admit 
that they have a vast and 
widening technology gap with 
the west, and that their systems 
are not conducive to innovation 


So far this has led them to 
spend lavishly on licence agree¬ 
ments and capital goods and to 
make pi'cceineal changes in their 
systems to encourage techno¬ 
logical advance (Poland has been 
trying hardest here) In the 
longer run the technology gap 
may spur east Europeans to 
multiply industrial co-opcration 
deals with the west, now very 
fashionable, getting western 
firms to advise on sorimig out 
individual industries (as Swcdi.sh 
SKF is reputed to be doing 
with Russian ball bearings) and 
hiring western management con¬ 
sultants (as the Polish engineer¬ 
ing firm Ursus did three years 

ag“) 

(d) As chart 3 shows, 
economic reforms have done 
something lo lift growth rales 
But in Rus.sia economic reform 
has brought no obvious divi¬ 
dends and growth has continued 
to slow, with political repercus¬ 
sions As a percentage of gnp 
Russian investment has been 
falling at least since the mid- 
I9b(is while the refonn has done 
little yet to raise the productivity 
of capital At the same time 
labour has become tight , the 
cnjiphng effect of half a cen¬ 
tury’s neglect of housing and 
transport iiifrastructuiv arc 
becoming increasingly impo.ssible 
to ignore If “ incentives ” arc 
lo have any meaning, consumers 
must be given a wider range 
of goods of higher quality with 
appropnate back-up facilities 
liki servicing for cars and con¬ 
sumer durables, now almost non¬ 
existent 

As if this were not enough, 
agriculture, on which huge sums 
have been spent (by raising rural 
incomes , and as investment) has 
turned sour. Abnormal short¬ 
ages of fnnt and vegetables, 
meat and other livestock pro¬ 
ducts, arc now impossible to 
disguise even from tourists The 
slowdown has put the economic 
reformers in the doghouse Yet 
Mr Brezhnev, who has inter¬ 
vened to demand more “ tlis- 
riphnc" as the solution, is 
himself weakened by the disas¬ 
ters on the agricultural front, 
where he has been personally 
in charge 

For cast-west trade the out¬ 
come of this Kremlin powi r 
struggle will be far more crucial 
than signing any number of 
treaties If the liberals win, 
Russia will be set for more 
economic reform, and a painful 
transitional period, but with 
expanded trade and co-opcration 
with the west. But if the dis¬ 
ciplinarians win, they will rely 


on a hard line at home, which 
could mean reduced freedom of 
action for managers as well as 
jail for unco-opcrative workcis , 
It would also mean putting the 
screws on the satellites to help 
mother Russia, by disguised 
credns, by altering the effective 
terms of trade in Russia's favour 
(as Russia has been trying to 
do for years), and by aligning 
their industry more towards 
Russian requirements 
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BUSINESS 


Concorde in Congress 

Concorde is the stick that the American Administration has used to frighten Congress 
into financing an American supersonic airliner. Now a committee of Congress has 
called the Concorde threat largely an illusion 


The congressional committee’s report tells the airlines 
nothing about Concorde that they did not know already, 
but it does bring into the open one a.spect about which the 
British public, for one, has been left largely in ignorance. It 
IS that, even a.ssuming the British and French governments 
decide to press on with the project, few Concordes seem 
likely to be bought. The most probable total as things stand 
IS somewhere between 40 and 50, as against the current 
notional order book of 74 and the manufacturers’ forecast 
of .sales of 200. Airlines will buy C^oncorde if it is built, but 
only for the North Atlantic, where pre.stige makes it impo.s- 
.sible for them not to offer supensonic services if their com¬ 
petitors already have them. But only the biggest airlines 
are able to do this, and they talk of keeping their Concorde 
fleets down to a maximum of six apiece Understandably, 
the congressional committee decided that sales on thus .scale 
were a threat neithei to the American aiicraft industry 
nor to ih«‘ American balance of payments 

The Bntisli-French Con<orde does not pose a coinpcti- 
tive threat of sufficient itiagnitude to justify continueil 
I’ederal government support of the United States SST 
Whether it would Ix'gin to ptise a competitive threat if 
the two governments gave in to pressure from the airlines 
to redesign a bigger, better Concorde is a horse of another 
colour, which the committee did not consider because such 
a change would postpone Concorde delivenes from 1974 
until well into the second half of the decade But .some 
redesigning will have to be done if the aircraft is to be 
credible. At the beginning of this year, before an assembly 
of customer airlines for which he was more or less the 
official spokesman, the president of Pan American told the 
manufacturers that they would 

have to ask a very tough question Are you prepared to 
jiroduce a very limited quantity of Concorde I, and then 
imniediatelv face up to planning and financing Supei- 
Concorde, an airplane which will better meet the require¬ 
ments of botli passengers and airlines ’ 

Mr Halaby got no answer, but the airlines, now organised 
in a loose committee of potential Concorde buyers, have 
made no bones about the alarm with which they regard 
Concorde’s likely operating costs even before they have 
the evidence of its actual flying cost, which they hope to 
get from the current series of new, high speed flight trials. 
They see the only sensible outcome as one in which the two 
governments would decide to use the pre.sent version of 


Concorde merely as a pilot study for designing Mr 
Halaby’s Super-Concorde, a 200-seater as opposed to the 
I lo-seatcr, ah first-class version they are being offered 
(which they, in turn, describe as a loo-seatcr—and so 
the payload continues to dwmdle) There is not much 
first-class traffic around; if the little there is transfers itself 
to Concorde, it will merely leave the airlines with empty 
first-class seats on theii other flights. Clontrary to the 
manufacturers, airlines do not believe that the prospect 
of flying supersonically will generate a whole new genera¬ 
tion of first-class travellers: Mr Halaby is on record as 
(■xpecting them to raise hell over its discomfort, and what 
he describes as the “ constriction ” of Concorde’s thin 
fuselage. 

If the airlines were promised a Super-Concorde, then to 
help the two governments over the hump that several 
more years of development would create, they would 
probably agree to buy the first 40 or so off the production 
line in their present form. If, that is, the aircraft turns out 
after the current flight trials to have a genuine North 
.Atlantic range with even 100 passengers They would 
expect to lose heavily on thesi* flights, but would have 
the prospect of a better aircraft to come 

The enlargement could be made without redesigning 
Concorde from scratch if the fuselage was widened down 
the whole of its length, so that the seating could be increased 
from four to five abreast But this would be expensive, at 
least of the order of £100 million, and, seeing what has 
happened to cost estimates for Concorde in the past, 
there is no reason why this should be the ceiling All in all, 
the congressional committee felt justified in dismissing 
C^oncordc as a serious commercial threat to the United 
.States. One of the directors of American Airlines did in fact 
.say that it would be better for the American economy lo 
impiort a few Concordes than to embark on the expen-sc of 
building a supersonic airliner in the United States. And he, 
when head of the Federal Aviation Agency, was the man 
who authorised the first supersonic desigpi studies 

Congrc.ss voted recently, by only a narrow margin, to 
give Boeing the money needed to keep supersonic design 
work going for another ycai, and although Senator Piox- 
mire, who chaired the committee, is better known for his 
newsworthiness than for his political weight, in so finely 
balanced a situation such a report as his could tip 




opinion against any more support for Boeitig. This is 
the first (ivil airliner to be tlevelopcd in the United States 
with goveiiiiiieiit money all the others have been privately 
financed The break with precedent has not been happy ; 
the aircraft is now being redesign! d for the third time If 
people think Coiitoide has tioiibles, they should pause to 
look at what the Americans have been through. 

What makes (longress paiticularly suspicious is that 
Boeing, jile.iding jioverty, has (on.sistentl> lefused to fin¬ 
ance the su|)er.soni( inojeit it.self, and no other private 
iiisesiois seem \Mllmg to step into the bieach. Congress 
bclieses that aiiv pio|e( t in whatever industiy that cannot 
get piiv.ite balking in one ioim oi aiiothei has the look of 
a certain losei Hence the importance of the vigorous 
public lelations campaign that ha.s presented Concorde 
as a nui)()i eionornic thieat .■\nd now .Scn.itoi Proxmiic--- 
with some of his lommittee rioisiK dis.s< nting has pricked 
the bubble 

His leport will make no difference to the already 
shakv status ol Coiiioide lieie at home, but it must 
iiiflueiui the Ameiii an .Semite w'hen the vole on this year's 
funds loi lioeing tome up there ri'lativel) .soon. Some of 
Senatoi Pio.xmiie’.s colleagius are mighty liored with his 
one-man i ampaign against goveinment .spending, on avia¬ 
tion III |>aituul.tr Hut this time he has shifted Ins ground 
fioin nieielv bashing .iwav at exiravagaiue.s and cost 
ovei-iiins in f.ivoui ol moie .svmpallietit arguments alxiut 
noise, pollution, and high farc-s which the voting public 


finds easier to comprehend. 

The fact that governments have refused to ^r^p, and 
this goes for President Nixon who recently committed the 
Administration to building supersonic prototypes, is that 
the .shortcomings of both CJoncorde and the several designs 
attempted by Boeing are not caused by incompetence To 
l>e safe, a supersonic airliner has to be strong, and to be 
strong it has to be heavy The Concorde, carrying not many 
more than too passimgers, will weigh close on 400,000 lb. 
fully laden, which ls huge for an airciaft of this sue. 
Beneath its cabin flixjr run guders broad and thick enough 
to hold up a skyscraper. But engines do not exist, on 
the dr.awing Ixiaid or even in the mind, that can 
fly such enormous weights at supersonic speed for a 
fuel consumption that leaves enough nxym to spare for 
passengers 

I'he Proxmirc committee reiommencled stopping work on 
the American .supcisomc piototypes and domg some more 
basic resi’arch into engine design—laying, as befits an 
Amc-iican committee with its eye. on the upcommg 
elections, due emphasis on redut mg iioisi- and pollution. 
By ii»8o or .so, it gues.sed these design problems might have 
iK-en licked, .so that private investors would proba;bly be 
willing to put up the money anyw'ay. Thts will strike the 
President, whose emphasis on action as opposed to rc.search 
has |u.st led his chief s< lence adviser, the eminent Dr Lee 
Dubridge, to resign in disgust, as poor sort of advice, but 
he ought to take it just the same. 


When is a profession not a profession ? 

Apparently, according to the English chartered accountants, when it trains its 
members in the business organisations that it services 


The mcmbcis of thi Inslitulc ol Ohaitcicd Accountants 
in Lngl.ind and W.ilcs h.ive thiown out their council’s 
sthciiu foi the amalgamation of the six accountanev 
bodies into OIK .su[)ei body The Oiher five had all voted 
in favour The .Scottish ch.irtcrecl .iccountants had lM:en 
the hardest to persuade, and il took two goes with them 
to get the lecjuiied iwo-thirds majoritv, the .second vote 
being conditional on eveiyone eLsi- accepting the plan 
So ihe itjeclion b) the perfidious Knghsh institute .seems 
to be conclusive Of a total F.nglish rnembirship of 48,000, 
over 60 per cent cast a vote, and the integration .scheme 
did not even get a .simple m.ijority 


Membership of accountancy bodies 


Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales 

Total 

membership 
January, 1970 

47,652 

New 
students 
in 1969 

4,232 

Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland 

8,453 

312 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland 

2,232 

247 

Association of Certified and 

Corporate Accountants 

12,407 

4,486 

Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants 

10,831 

6,115* 

Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants 

5,355 

518 


While charteied accountants have to tiam in a piofes- 
.sional firm of accountants, noii-chartercd accountants can 
take their ijuahfying examinations fiom tin factory floor 
or mumnpal desk In the past the non-chartered levels 
of all-roimd accounting competence have been lower than 
the c.hartcied, even if then formal tcachmg has been no 
worse (All accountaney in.stitutes rely on usually dismal 
eorre.spoiidcncc course.s run by private enterprise 
c-ducators 1 'I'he aim of amalg.amation, as the; council of 
the English institute .saw it, was to extend the chartered 
c<ichet to these other bodies and raise standards all round. 
This was an admission that .since most rhartcied accoun- 


Beiow 
"A' levels 

2 "A" levels 
or 

equivalent 

Home 

Degree 

Oveiseas 

1,221 

1,862 

815 

334 

— 

221 

91 

— 

— 

131 

116 

— 

2,866 

1,370 

250 

— 

1,749 

744 

385 

— 


444 

74 



* 0 / which 2,387 ar« uncImtsiUad 850 ara national cartilieatas Of diplomat 



tants end up in industry, the profession had better adapt 
its training to recognise this by allowing them to be 
trained inside, while improving the inadequate business 
training at present provided. 

The proposal was voted down mainly because the 
English institute members felt there would be an immediate 
dilution of standards as the 25,000 people who had not 
been through the chartered mill would get the label all 
the same. As the table shows, the chartered institutes have 
been more successful at raising entry standards. This 
was probably the most potent of the arguments which 
armed the opposition to the scheme with 7,000 proxy 
votes. But anothei was the enormous store .set by chartered 
accountants on the independence of mind and standard 
of ethics that training m a professional office gives. This, 
they claim, is what makes industry want chartered accoun¬ 
tants because industry eannot give these qualities to 
accountants trained undei its own aegis. Nor can industry 
provide the depth or the variety of experience. So they 
prefer to keep these standards up and their doors firmly 
ekised 

And su the oltl problem remains. Several years’ work 


Freeport's not so free 

If it wasn't for the prospect of living with the 
scuttled Lebaron Russell Briggs and its 66 
tons of .nerve gas just off the coast, things 
would really be looking up for the 
Bahamas government 

Local feeling in the Bahamas luns high that the British 
tould have done inou and tru'd harder to stop the Amcr- 
uaii.s ftom choosing a spot less than 150 miles from the 
north eastern tip of Abaeo for a poison gas dump. The 
education minister, Mr Cecil Wallace-Whilfield, flew to 
Waslnngton, while the prime minister, Mt I.yndcn 
Pindling, was on holiday m London, in a last minute 
bid to make the Americans change then mind, or at 
least push the British observers into formal prolc.st He 
came back empty-handed, and the scuttling duly took 
place, amid protests, on Tuesday. 

The more the Amei leans say that the gas will merely 
leak safely into the sea over a peiiod of years, the more 
does the Bahamas government worry about what effect 
this sort of talk will have on the touiism that provides 
70 per cent of the Lslands' gross national product, not 
to mention what effect the gas might have on the fish 
that are the islanders' staple diet. Six months ago, 
the Bahamas looked as if they might be heading for 
a major slump anyway, with the American recession 
cuttmg their tourist income by half. Now it looks as if 
these predictions were over pc.ssiinistic. There should lie 
at least as many visitors as last year (i.'^ million), but 
this still leaves hoteliers who had expanded on the assump¬ 
tion of a 20 per cent increase with a lot of empty beds. 

Other things are looking up The government, the first 
black government the islands have had, now feels secure 
enough to start thinking .senously of a final break with 


in a professional firm, verifying assets, checking the books, 
becoming familiar with tax issues, making sure that 
company procedures prevent fraud and em^zzlemcnt— 
ail the tedious but important routines of auditing—arc 
not necessanly the best background for what managing 
directors increasingly expect from their chief accountant 
or future finance director. As management becomes more 
numerate, the accountant is expected to provide more 
sophisticated figures on which decisions are based, and 
to possess the best techniques for dealing with the figures. 
He must also graduate into managing the external finances 
of the company The smart firms will become more deeply 
involved in management consultancy or economic consul¬ 
tancy : witness Cooper Brothers’ investigations of the 
proposed postal charges. The rest will not be able to afford 
the competitive starting rates that graduates demand or 
give a decent training, and will s<‘e potential recruits 
joining companies where they will be .sent on courses and 
given time off to be trained in the industrial accounting 
stream It now makes a lot of sen.se for the two large 
non-chartered organisations to get together, raise their 
standards, and compete with the < bartered institutes. 


any more 



Pindling's problem ■ now it's scuttled, will it leek ? 


Britain, and a general election in 1971. This is something 
It could never have conti'mplaicd while the i-conomy 
was chiefly controlled by the Bay Street Boys and the 
Grand Bahama Port Authority But the Bay Sliect Boys 
were di.sci edited by a Briti.sh-commissioned inquiry into 
gambling on the islands Now Mi Pindling has diawn 
the teeth of tfie port authority in a senes of di.screetly 
conducted backstage battles. He feels better able to start 
planning in terms of an independent black Bahama 
republic linked with oihei black governments in Jamaica 
and Tnnidad 

It has been a close run thing. The threat of a slump 
has had a salutary effect on inflation ; new industrial 
investment is also beginning to come into the islands in 
the form of a $60 million oil reTinery at Freeport which 
is expected to become the centie of a petiochemical 
complex. A new mutual funds and securities law, due 
in October, coming on the heels of new banking and 




insurance regulations, is part of a plan to make the 
Bahamas a more respectable financial centre than it has 
been m the past. But the biggest change, and Mr 
Pindling’s biggest personal victory, second only to his 
surprise victory in the 1968 general election, has been 
the change wrought in the status of Freeport 

Freeport has been a law to it.self ever since il.s creation 
from a waste of and pine wilderness back in the mid-1950s, 
mainly by an American financier, Mr Wallace Groves 
He secured massive tax and import duty concessions— 
plus 50,000 acres of Crown land-—to build an industrial 
complex on a desi-rted comer of Grand Bahama Island 
90 miles from the coast of Florida The Hayward family, 
who own Firth Cleveland, and the Amencan Charles 
Allen banking group took a quarter apiece of his new 
CJrand Bahama Port Authority, leaving 50 per cent in 
•the Groves family control Additional backing came from 
the American shipping magnate, Mr Daniel K. Ludwig, 
but Freeport merely hmp<*d along until a Canadian stock- 
bioker-turned-land developei, Mr Lou Chesler, 
introduced gambling in 1963. 

I'his IjTought immediate prosperity in the form of a 
flood of American toiiiists, plu.s many of the undesirables 
normally :i.ss(x:iated with gambling. Tin- undesirables wen- 
largely iiin out of the islands after the gambling inquiry 
but Freeport remained a major political problem, 
de.scnbed by Mr Pindling, with .some justice, as a '".self- 
governing enclave.” Forecasts given to the government 
.suggested that, by 1980, Freeport’s population could have 
ri.scn to 250,000, compared with the Bahamas* total 
population of 180,000 now, and that the majority could 
well he white, which would be a serious threat to the 
survival of any black government. Something, therefore, 
liad to be done aboiU Freeport, and done quickly. But as 
soon as Mr Pindling began to move, the Grand Bahama 
Port Authority took steps to move itself out of the 
Baiiamas into the protection of the American investment 
community. This was to be done by merging the autliority 
into a little known Filipino minmg company called Benguet 
Consolidated, which had been refinanced by the Allen 
family after the war and had the advantage of a quotation 
on the New York Stock Exchange 

The Benguet deal wa.s .subject to Bahamian govcin- 
ment appioval, and the price of approval was that Mr 
Cirove.s—as chairman of the [X>rl authority—had to agree 
both to accejil government aintrol over the movement of 
foreigners into Freeport and to .sell the government a 
7J per cent stake in hus company befoie the deal could 
Ik- closi'd The merger was finally completed on March 
17th la.st vear. But then it became obviou.s that Mr 
Groves and the government interpreted the clau.scs on 
immigration controls very diflerently Mr Groves claimed 
that although he him.self had accepted full control to be 
passed to the government he could not speak for the 
busine.ss community of Fn-eport The government felt 
mcsled, since these people all had to lx* licensed bv 
Ml Groves’s port authority 

Mr Pindling madt a .sjjcerh at the ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new Freeport refinery last August, in 
which he told his audience that F’reeport would 
be incorporated into the Bahamas on the same basis as 
any other town (subject to its special tax and duty 


concessions) whether it liked it or not. Then, the 
following month, Mr Pmdling heard his policies attacked 
at his party’s convention by both Mr Garnet Levarity, 
deputy secretary to the cabmet and government admin¬ 
istrator in Freeport, and Mr Maurice Moore, his party’s 
membei for Grand Bahama in the Bahamian House of 
Assembly. Then, to make matters worse, Mr Jack Hayward 
—the same “Union Jack” who presented Lundy Island 
and the SS Great Britain to the nation and who had 
opposed the Benguet deal as taking a “ British ” town 
into American control—came out as a champion for the 
local businessmen and pressed for arbitration between the 
government and the port authority. 

During the last quarter of last year matters steadily 
deteriorated. The Wall Street Journal visited Freeport 
and gave the town a very bad press, predicting that the 
Bahamas had passed the top of their boom and could 
become .subject to increasing government controls. In 
January it looked as if the worst predictions were coming 
true. Hoteliers reported slumping tourist bookings and the 
Freeport bii.sine.ss community was becoming increasingly 
vocal m Its calls fur arbitration 


On Februarv’ loth the storm finally broke The port 
authority informed the government that it intended to 
seek arbitration—and the following day Mr Arthur 
Hanna, the most powerful member of the government 
after Mi Pindling, presented a packed House of Assembly 
with a new bill to abrogate the Freeport immigration con- 
ces.sions. Mr Hanna also said the government would set up 
a commission of inquiry to review th<‘ Ftx-eport agree- 
nient.s, including the HawLsbill Creek Act under which the 
port auihontv was gi anted all its original conce.s.sion.s 

It proved the last major b.ittle The jxirt authority 
gave way, and Mr Groves decided that because* of his 
age It was high lime to retire—he is now 70- - even though 
late last year he had ridiculed any such idea His departure 
may have been ha.stened by the fact that when the port 
authority merged with Benguet the Groves family was 
forced to reduce its holding to below 10 jjer cent by an 
American .Securities and Exchange Commi-ssion that 
frowms on quoted companies bc’ing influenced by a former 
criminal (Mr Groves .served a jail sentence for fraud in 
the 1940.S) 

7 'he business community fought on a little longer. Pait 
then It gave in as well As for .Mr Hayward, he wa.s 
warned that continued oppo.sition might lead to the with¬ 
drawal of the exchange control exemption his family had 
been awarded following the Benguet deal (normally swap¬ 
ping .shares in a sterling area company for dollar shares 
would attract a substantial dollar premium pienalty). The 
< hairman.ship has been taken over by Mr Keith Giove.s, 
a former Barclays Bank executive who had been one of 
,\Ir Wallace Groves’s pnncipal advisers and who is in 
every way more acceptable to the present Bahamian 
government , day-to-day control is in the hands of an 
American ex-utilities chief, Mr John Kimball, who is 
committed to turning the gamblers’ resort into a “ solid, 
piosperous and respectable community.” Bay Street will 
never be the same again. If it wasn’t for the Leharon 
Russell Briggs off the coast, Mr Pindling would have had 
every reason to feel his holiday well earned. 
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What do computers do for my company? 

How much do they cost? 

What about computers in the retail trade? 

Is there a place for computers in marketing? 
What have computers to offer to manufacturers? 

How do computers affect local government? 



Rnd the answers 
at Computer 70 
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and loi al qovernmeni 

Over ?(V'' (impanie^ from 
Britain ihr Unitert Stales trance 
HoDaiif] Belgium Poldod ll.il/ 
West Cu rniany arul Israel wril be 
exhibilinq They will ( over 

Cunif>tiu>r<: jnd c o/n/uj(er 
ser\>t( fonphcrd/ tiqif/pfnont 
Pfoihii r* Jirectl\ cuni vrnfdwntt 

l/ta /itjnJIffiq ^tor.itjo .mdt tiifof 

computei mpul and output Mnfor 
?eru/c ei m the t>t sott\Aon' 
feastnq (on' uituni \ andf o/n/x/ter 
burotwx 

This IS .1 unique < hanc u tor 
modem m.inaqen»ent tiom all ovijr 
the world to arqmro .♦ better 
nnderstjndimj ot the but t) 0 netil 
Ihdi come with the t*ffu kmiI use t)f 
computers to-d.iy 

Daily top'levei seminars 

hvoiy day throughc»ul the 
exhibition Diro' tins Senior 
Mrin.iqenient .ind f^eparlmenlHl 
Mdnaqers ( an attend top-level 
bemindrs at the specially 
cunblructcd Sominar Theatre ancl 
oxi<^ting lecture hall, whu h 
together hold 700 The Somiridrs 
will 'lelp define problems and 


pror esses whi( h could tienofit from 
the use of data pror ossinq 
techniques -for example in 
manufiji tunny dittnliulion retail 
and iiwobirnorit 

There vvill also hi* a separate 
eofies of I’noro dt-iaileil and 
l<v hnical seminars init'ndcd f(;r 
Data Processing P<‘rsonnel and 
Oryanisation and Mflhods 
Manarjers 

AH seinmi^n will be m L npltdi 

Hotel accommodation 

ff you would like help with this or 
information please write or phuiu-* 
the I xohar^geTravel Agoncy 
^3/?b I he Royal tAf liange 
I oruluM E-C3 lelcphune 
rn -b?T > JJ7 

May we send you literature ? 

We would ill (} to send you oui 
bpi‘( lal leaflet about the exhibition 
and seminal programme Albo.i 
full list ot speakers and subjects 
Wfiy don t you ask your sei rotary 
to post off the < oupon and pul the 
dale in your diary now ^ 


Computer 70 ts sponsored end 
orgmntsed by the Business 
equipment Trede Associetion 


Grand Hail 
Olympia 
5-9 October 


ComputET 
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One of the reasons why 
Midland Bank Finance Corporation 
IS in business is to help your 
money make you more money 

We accept deposits of £ 25,000 
and upwards. With bank rate at its 
current level, our rates recently 
have been between 7 % and 9 ®/o, 
depending on the length of the 
term This can be anything from 
one day to 5 years, to suit your 
own particular needs. 

Midland Bank Finance 
Corporation also issues Sterling 
Certificates of Deposit for amounts 


of £ 50,000 and upwards at attractive 
rates of interest. In bearer form they 
are easily negotiated and particularly 
attractive to businesses with surplus 
funds. 

For full details of current rates, 
etc., write to or telephone: 

Mr. P. J Swingler, Manager, 

Dealing Operations. 

Midland Bank 
Finance Corporation 
******* Limited 

30 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C .4 
Tel ; 01-623 8111 


Make your money make you money 
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Britain 


Here it comes: inflation, almost 
Latin-American style 


Despite the 6 per cent inflation in the 
past year, price rises are bound to be 
accelerating now as the more recent, 
larger wage awards work tlieir wav into 
costs This was seen to be h.ipperang 
last month in a fiightening way The 
official index of retail pnce.s, cakulated 
on July 21st, was one point (actually, 
o 7 per cent) higher than on June i6th, 
over weeks in which seasonal falls in 


food prices can normally lie expected 
to pull the total index down a little, or 
at worst, as in the past two yeais, hold 
It steady The dot k strike did j>ut up 
the prices of some fresh fruit and meat, 
but thus certainly accounted for less 
than one quarter of the rise The De¬ 
partment of Emplovment and Produc¬ 
tivity, re.sponsible foi these srtatistics, 
talks about rises in the pr'ices of “ many 


goods and service^.," including second¬ 
hand cars, telephones and road passen¬ 
ger transport 

In the past three months retail prices 
in Britain have risen more than twice 
as fast as tliey did in the same peniod 
in the past two years, even after allow¬ 
ing for the dock strike in the latest 
calculation The implication, if this 
pare went on, is that iinflatum would be 
running at an annual 12 |>er cent or so 
Already so far this year the rise has 
licen 4J pel cent, equivalent to nearly 
H per (ent a year And this is by no 
means the end of the catching up pro¬ 
cess As everyone knows, wages arc still 
rising, with further formidable claims 
on the way. In July 'basic, industrial 
wage rates rose a further 0.7 per cent 
(o.H j>er cent in manufacturing alone) 
keeping abreast of prices. These rates, 
which are no more than the recognised 
minimum ones, are now 10 jier cent 
higlier than a year ago, whethei 
reckoned on a weekly or hourly ba.sis 
With inevitable wage drift, .ictual wage 
earnings have risen more Salaries may 
have lagged a little behind, but not all 
that much. Figures of average earnings 
are less up-to-date, but even by May 
these were 10 per rent up in twelve 
months. 

Yet production sull limps badly In 
June industrial output failed to recover 
all of May’s loss and was marginally 
Iselow the level of June, 1969, altliough 
in manufacturing alone there had bwn 
an equally marginal gain over the year 
The most dispiriting fact ‘is that the 
only trend that can be detected in the 
first half of this year was downward, a 
fall of some 0.7 pier cent between the 
two quarters, which, if at persisted, 
would amount to a drop of nearly ;j 
{ler cent over the year. Equally depres- 
smgly there was no new life 5 n any 
of the main industrial groups. Chemicals 
and textiles improved their output over 
the SIX months, but only from subdued 
levels ; they struck no new recoids. The 
cost implications for British manufactur¬ 
ing are obviously highly unpleasant 
Employers shed about 0.8 per cent of 
their labour lietween the middle of last 
year and this, which means that there 
has been a .small gain, jjerhaps of 
per cent in productivity, but this is 
appallingly meagre set 'beside a 10 per 


THE OUT OF WORK 


Latest unemployment 
percenteges (including B*f 
terr^xiranly stopped) 
of towns selected 



“"til 2-9 










cent or so rise in labour costs 

While there was no worsening m 
the unemployment trend this month, 
this still makes the count the highest 
August one since 1940, and there are a 
numlier of black spots, as our map shows. 
There is no comfort either, for ss^)uld-be 
refiationists, in the news that vacancies 
(seasonally adjusted) were down again 
this month ?>en more tellingly, the gap 
lietween male and female unemployment 
still seems to be widening. The unad¬ 
justed rate for women in the whole of 
Britain was only 1 1 per cent in August ; 
foi men, it was 3 5 per cent The low 
female rate almost certainly reflects a 
numlier of women who just stay at 
home, without bothering t<> register, if 
there are not the jobs around. 

Rationalised prices _ 

Going up with the 
Joneses 

The nationalised industries have been 
tipjjed off by the Government that if 
they are thinking of putting up jinces 
any time in the foreseeable future thev 
had better get their applications in now, 
before the promised get-tough-with-the- 
nationaliscd-indu.<.tries clamp down in 
the autumn 'I'his goes a long way 
towards explaining why Ixjth the steel 
and gas industries arc going for higher 
prices now, rather than later, despite 
the fact that the gas industry got an 
even more severe mauling from the 
Prices and Incomes Board* this week 
than the coal industry last week 

Pii«e rises ranging fiom 3 to 8 per 
cent are going to he asked for hy the 
12 area gas Ixiards—in the teeth of a 
claim by the PIB that the industry could 
save around Gioo million a year 
if it tried For a start it could shed 3,000 
sales staff, said the PIB, without feeling 
it The PIB was examining how three 
pay agreements which will give gas 
workers an extra £70 million in pav 
over the years 1969 to 1974 could be 
absorbed “ without price increases ” The 
Gas Council di.smissed the PIB's pro¬ 
posed cuts out of hand Sniffily, it put 
out a statement 

In the council's opinion, the revenue 
savings claimed by tlie PIB are overstated 
for the years in question 
At liest the council thinks only half the 
savings could lx* realised and 
to dismiss all but the very best salesmen 
would improve productivity in unit terms 
but reduce total sales and overall 
pmhtability 

The 12 afU gas tioards are preparing 
their case ipr,.general price rises m 
November, oq grounds that these are 
*NPBI report No '155 Cmnd 4458 6s 6d 
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made inevitable by recent or impending 
rises in the cost of coal, steel, postal 
charges and other things Busy areas, like 
the West Midland Gas Boaid which has 
considerable sales of North .Sea gas to 
industry, will ask for the most modest 
rises , scattered and diBicult areas, like 
tlie .South Western, Welsh and Scottish 
boards, for the biggest 

Vanishing profits 

A slump in the British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion’s estimate of its profits is behind its 
larger-tfian-e.xpected price increases— 
5 per cent more instead of the antici¬ 
pated 2 per cent A surplus of £100 
million was forecast m January for the 
current financial year, which would 
have allowed a 14 per cent dividend on 
the BSC's £700 million of public divi¬ 
dend capital By June this projected 
surplus had shrunk to £50 million—and 
a 7 5 per cent return Now the estimate 
IS down to £30 million, promising only 
a 4 per cent return on the public divi¬ 
dend element which forms 58 per cent of 
the BSC’s £1,200 million capital 

Fear that even this tiny return 
might slip away, during a period when 
the world’s steel mills continue to 
enjoy an unprecedented boom, as behind 
the £60 million price rise announced 
on Tuesday of this week. Until quite 
recently all that the corjxiration in- 
leinded to ask for were sufficient price 
incieases to cover the £18 million or so 
extra needed to pay the National Coal 
Board’s price increas-es for coking coal 
But now the BSC has felt forced to 
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treble the figure. 

Lord <^^lchett, the BSC chairman, 
has clarfned that “ all the costs 
in question fall outside the corporation’s 
control ” , and, unlike the Coal 
Board, he has not attempted to add 
either present or prospective pay rises or 
any of the higher costs likely to arise 
either from late commissioning of plants 
or from strikes But the need to raise 
prices IS caused at least in part by the 
industry’s continuing failure to reach 
the efficiencies which Lord Melchett 
believes could be achieved if he was 
given a more realistic icinit . i.e. if he 
could scrap all the old plant. 

If they are approved bv the Govern¬ 
ment, the 3 per cent steel price increases 
will begin to be charged, on a .selective 
basis, as from October BSC’s claim that 
British home prices will still be lower 
than European equivalents is correct, 
but this IS cold comfort to steel con¬ 
sumers who will now nave to find more 
money to buy the same quantity of 
metal However, the corporation has 
not missed the facts that (iuest Keen and 
Xettlefolds, its largest single customer, 
IS doing well enough to hope to laise its 
dividend this veai , and that most ship- 
buildeis arc getting their steel at fixed- 
price contracts stretching to 1(173 The 
corporation's view is that its shaieholdcrs 
are as entitled to a div ideiid as its 
customers 

British Leyland _ 

Those for the chop 

The first car factories to be shut down 
as part of the long awaited and much 
needed rationalisation of the British 
Leyland conihine have now been sclctted 
One IS the histone MG factory at Abing¬ 
don, whu h has been turning out sports 
cars sinic 1929 .Another is the much lar¬ 
ger Castle Bromwich car Ixidy plant of 
what was once Pressed Steel Fisher Noth¬ 
ing was said about these or any other of 
the planned closures tins week, when Lord 
Stokes de.scnbed the new organisational 
structure planned for his limping empire 
With Leyland shares at a record low, 
only 8Jd above fhe 3s par, this was per¬ 
haps understandable Especially as two 
days after the announcement Leyland 
launched two new Triumph cars, the 
Toledo and the 1300, which are, it is 
hofxrd, going to bring Tnuniph sales up 
from their present 130,000 a year to 
250,000 by the end of the year. 

Lord Stokes’s personal future is now 
tied up with how quickly he can make 
the rationalisation pay ofT Time and 
the patience of both the stock market 
and the Government are now running 
out for him There is a feeling afoot that 
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MG at Abingdon not for long 


tile wliole toiiibine is still stru};f?liiii> 
to get tlie two original Austin 
and Morns tfiiiipariies to jell, and that 
not enough has been done to integrate 
the long line of later puichases Only 
i.'joo [leople vsoik at MCJ, so its closure 
can only be a small part of the 
long awaited turri-iound Pioduction 
will, of course, continue in one of t'he 
giant plants of the Morns-Austin group, 
one of five new ojierating divisions which 
are, as announced this week., to replace 
the pievious seven Austiri-Morris has 
the uneris lable task of absorbing the si\ 
factories and a<),ooo inon of the foinier 
Pressed Steel I’isher division, and one 
of t'he first jobs will be to c lose the 
12,000 strong Castle Bioniwich liodv 
pressing plant 

When that has been done, this 
will still leave the other five, 
and no one will believe tliat British 
Leyland has got seriouslv to grips with 
rationalisation until it does soniething 
alxiiit these The combine novs has 70 
factories making various vehicles and 
parts of vehicles and its biggest piece tif 
inefficiencv is the distance that the car 
iKidies are 'hauled from the place where 
they are pressed to the place where they 
are dropped on top of the wheels, 
engines and other mechanical parts that 
thev protect from wind and weather 
The haul from the Ixidy pressing plant 
at Cowley to Levland’s biggest single 
plant at Longbridge in Birmingham is 
50 miles bv road and goes on all day 
and evers' day The first, fully integrated 
car Ixidy plant of the group is going up 
at a cost of £20 million at Cowley and 
io due to start turning out Leyland’s first 
all-Levland designed car by the end of 
the year. It just cannot happen too soon 
for Lord Stokes. 


Ships 

Make your own 


Full marks to the Government for being 
decisive aliout a small part of Britain’s 
heavily subsidised shipbuilding and 
repair industry. The Minister of Tech¬ 
nology, Mr John Davies, will give no 
more help for the Palmers Hebbum 
ship repair yard owned 'by Vickers. His 
Labour predecessor, Mr Anthony Wedg¬ 
wood Benn, coughed up £200,000 of 


A spiite of heavy rains has fallen over 
the country in ihc past ten days On 
Wednesday night Birmingham had a 
lecord rainfall of 3 inches in under 
twelve hours, its heaviest ever. .Sudden 
Hoods damaged council houses and shut 
roads bul caused none of the seenes that 
had kept 5,i»>ii soldiers busy in flooded 
Belfast over the weekend 

These heavy rains arc to be taken 
siiioiisly They arc not freak storms but 
tin kind of rainfalls that are recorded in 
Britain seveial times a year By the odds 
of random chance they normally hit 
helds or unpopulated moors and nobody 
lakes much notici c\cept, perhaps, when 
low-lying areas of Essex go under water. 
'Ihis week, for example, harvests in Nairn 
and Morayshire have been wiped out by 
Hoods, and rivers have broken then banks 
But (Hies must be leady to cope with 
similar rainfalls Birmingham was Bel¬ 
fast, wliiih had about the same intensity 
of rainfall, was plainly not Its drainage 
system was not adequate and poorly main¬ 
tained But It is not alone Two years 
ago £3 million worth of damage was 
caused by a humcane m Glasgow 

III an cfTort to b.ing Britain's flixid 
warning system up to date, the Meteoro¬ 
logical Ofiire is now preparing a nationsil 
master jilan .showing those areas that are 
likdy to have occasional but repeated 
heavy rainstorms. The plan, however, 
will be mpiely an academic exercise 
unless local authonties learn to take the 
weathermen seriously Many local 
authorities and more farmers have 
allowed their drainage systems to 
deteriorate and ditches to become clogged 
and overgrown The problem has been 
made worse by the pollution of country 
canals fertilisers washed off the fields 
stimulate the growth of water weeds and 
block up the flow Clearing ditches and 
drains costs money, and is therefore 
usually the first spending to be cut. 

Methods for plotting these unusually 
heavy rainfalls arc becoming increasingly 
accurate with the use of computers and 
weather satellites, but it is still difficult to 
predict what will actually reach flood 
proportions Work is now bemg done on 


public money just before the general 
election to keep the yard alive until the 
end of September. He did this although 
everyone knew there was vast over¬ 
capacity in British ship repairing, 
especially on the Tyne where the 
Vickers yard is situated 

There was some public sympathy for 
Mr Benn, since the Tyne is in a devel¬ 
opment area. But this was misplaced, 
for there is also a shortage of skilled 
labour in the area. Vickers itself is 
looking for manpower for its local 
engineering plants, while the booming 


a theory that these sudden storms move 
III 1,1-ycar cycles, perhaps related to the 
appeaiame of sun s|K>ts. The 1970 heavy 
rainstorms would not fit into this pattern 
although throughout Europe flood liamagc 
IS running very high. Hardest hit have 
been the cast European countries, where 
drainage .systems arc extremely primitive 
Earlier this year floods threw the Ruman¬ 
ian economy into a chans that will take 
several years to sort out Within the last 
few weeks heavy rains have ruined the 
Creehoslovakian harvest, destroyed 5,000 
homes in Hungary and caused $170 mil¬ 
lion of damage in Poland 

Britain's Ministry of Agriculture, now 
thoioughly alaimed, has been keeping a 
close watch on the exceptionally high and 
early autumn tides on the Thames this 
week Until the Thames barrage is built 
there is always the risk that such tides, 
a strong up-nver wind and a heavy rain¬ 
fall could rau.se heavy flooding within 
London itself The chance of the three 
factors coiiuiding are obvnoasly small but 
not too small to ignore 



Hot line on floods 


Rain: planning floods 



Swan Hunter shipyard, which had 
been welcoming men from Palmers Heb- 
burn after the Vickers announcement of 
closure, found this source of workers 
dried up as soon as Mr Benn decided to 
postpone the burial Despite this 
attempt to keep the Palmers Hebhurn 
yard open, its labour force dwindled 
through natural wastage from i,ioo to 
750 in the f>ast few weeks Closure will 
now take place on September 27th 

Britain's ship repair industry has lost 
business for many reasons. One is that 
no shipowner making a fortune on his 
giant tanker is going to divert it to the 
Tyne for repairs when it can be over¬ 
hauled at some pioint on its trade route 
Often this ran be done in places like 
Portugal where labour is still cheap 
Perhaps shipbuilding should also be 
concentrated in areas with plentiful 
labour 

Swan Hunter, which has ship repair 
interests all over the world, has con¬ 
sidered building abroad too, and ships 
of British design arc being built very 
successfully, under licence, in Greece 
Laliour is an expensive element in ship¬ 
building, and the scope for reducing 
labour requirements is limited Even the 
Japanese are now feeling the pinch of 
labour shortages. 

Marine law _ 

Arrest the fleet! 

In the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court last week history was made with 
the first rase ever involving the airest 
of an entile fleet 

Ships arc m fact arrested frequently 
'1 he only way an injured party can be 
.sure he will be able to get redress against 
the maybe remote owner of a ship is by 


having the ship impounded until the 
owner provides other security The 
remedy is no less necessary today, given 
the complex network of chartenngs and 
sub-charterings of ships, many of them 
ngistered in odd >parts of the world 
Traditionally you issued a writ, and 
rushed it along to the Admiralty marshal, 
who then had it nailed to the mast 
Nowadays it is usually sellotaped to the 
wheelhouse for a few seconds, then to 
lie rapidly replaced by a carbon copy 
In the past arresting the ship has 
usually given the claimant more than 
enough security for any claim he might 
establish But times have changed In 
last week’s case the plaintiflT was a 
Spanish shipowner, whose ship, the 
Monte Ullta, ran into a jetty at Shell- 
haven on the Thames causing damage 
estimated at some £9 million The 
shipowner claimed that the accident had 
lieen caused by the presence of a barge 
owned bv Beagle Shipping But no single 
ship of the Beagle’s fleet was worth 
anything like .£9 million .So the .Spanish 
shipowners had all seven of Beagle’s .ships 
then in British ports arrested 

The Administration of Justice Act, 
1956, clearly gives the plaintiff a right 
to arrest a sistci ship of the offending 
ship Under this provision a sister sluji 
of the Torrey Canyon was arrested in 
Singafjorc soon after the Torrey Canyon 
disaster as security foi t laims to be 
lodged against its owners In last week’s 
case the jilaintiffs argued that they were 
entitled to arrest all available si.stcr ships 
of the offending baige, the Banco, as well 
as the Banco itself I'he defendants 
claimed that the act in effect gives them 
the choice of either arresting the Banco 
or one of its sister ships, but not both or 
all. Their reasoning was upheld by Mrs 
Justice Lane The plaintiffs arc now 
expected to appeal Meanwhile the plain¬ 
tiffs were allowed to hold on to the 


Banco, the most valuable of the seven 
ships, anpl (Beagle had deposited security 
to equivalent v^ue. 


Road kaulat 


Driving nowhere 


The chaos in parts of the road haulage 
industry created by the Transport Act 
of 1968 is being increased by the 
approach of Devlin stage two in the 
docks. Devlin stage two means that in 
London the docks will be worked 14 
hours a day, with dockers operating 
two shifts, which is highly inconvenient 
for road hauliers who work an ii hour 
day. They claim they will now need 
three drivers for every two lorries, and 
forecast a shortage of 60,000 drivers next 
year. 

The Transport Act of 1968 introduced 
re.strictions into road haulage Which do 
not help But drivers’ hours were clearly 
too long The maximum of 60 hours a 
week under the new law is very high 
compared with what most workers will 
stand There are, of course, deplorable 
delays at the docks which mean tfiat the 
average driver iiiav spend more than half 
his day queueing Despite improvements 
introduced in London docks, like a svstem 
of appointments, one haulier reckons that 
his drivers spend fewer than four hours a 
dav actuallv driving 

At the same time there is an obvious 
rigidity in legislation which says that a 
man is allowed 10 hours at the wheel 
but only 11 hours on duty If everything 
worked efficiently, an hour for stopping 
at cafes would be reasonable, but as 
things are, a driver may spend most 
of his so-called working dav m a cafe 
waiting for his vehicle to be loaded 
There is no reason why the permitted 
hours on duty should not be extended 


Key indicators : British economy 


Retail prices 

Upward surge by no means fully 
explained by dock strike Dearer bus 
fares and secondhand cars, and 
increased telephone charges alao 
helped 

Wage rates 

Another twist in The inflationary spiral 
Production 

Not even fully making up May's dip 

Unemployment 

Unchanged 

Value of', the pound (1963=>^20s), 
July 148 9 ;^ ’ 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

ona 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

June 

123 

-1-1 

-2i 

-1 

employment* 

June 

95 8 

-03 

-0 7 

-21 

productivity* 

June 

1281 

-(-1 

-2 

-11 

Export trade*f 

July 

146 

ml 

-1 

+5 

Eng'g orders on hand*tf 

May 

123 

+H 

+ 1i 

+3i 

Retail trade* 

June 

111 

nil 

+2 

+•1 

Unemployment* 

August 

118 1 

ml 

+6.0 

+7.3 

Retail prices 

July 

136 0 

+0 7 

+ 1 3 

+6.7 

Export prices 

June 

130 

+1 

+2 

+5 

Import prices 

June 

128 

ml 

+ 1 

+6 

Wage rates (weakly) 

July 

145 9 

+0 7 

+2.5 

+9 9 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (vaiue at 
constant prices) Unempioyment • wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers. 
latest rate 2.6 per cent. 

• Seasonally adiusted t £nd of period ♦ Provisional _ 




Being a great 
international 
bank takes 
more than luck 
and a lot of 
branch offices. 


£ 13 - 2-0 
Discovery for 

economists 

* 

London, Moscow, 
Tokyo return 
£564-14-0 


Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them. In 29 
countries round the world. 

But It's whot they can do for you that counts 

Normol banking service is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can All you In 
on taxes ond legislation-and put you In touch 
with the key people In your field. 

We con advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties in the Bahamas, Jamoico, Barbados, Trinidad, 
the Cayman Isles, the British Virgin Islands, the 
Caribbean, New York and In the United Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong in Canada And we 
operate in exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded in 1832, why not give us a call? 

The man to ring is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-19/23 
Knightsbridge, London SW1. His telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-2351105 

And we are In the telephone directory in the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow,Belfast and Dublin 


THE BANKOFJ[% 

NOVASCOTIAld 

lrtcorporol«d in Conodo with Limited Liability 


OffiCf*'. in CcJnoflo/U S A/Athens/Boirut/Brussels/Munich/ 
PiriiHUj/RclliifdLim/Bui»iios Aneb/Mo»icu t”ity/Tukyo/ 
Antiquo/Biihcimns/Bfirhndns/Oomiiiu on Republic/Guycino/ 
Br flondurcis/Punritj Rico/Sl luc(u/Trini<lu<l/ 
Br A U S Virgin Islonds find / ijionchos m the United Kingdom 

AHilicited Lompomos 
The Bonk of Novti Srolin Jafn<iirn ltd cind 
Bermudu Nolioncil Bonk Ltd 


London, Moscow, 
Tokyo, Osaka,Taipei, 
Hong Kong, Kuala 
Lumpur, Pteth, 
Djakarta, Singapore, 
Bangkok,Calcutta, 
the Middle East and 
Europe £577-16-0. 


The difference is Cathay Pacifk 


When you fly economy class to Tokyo via Moscow, you 
can return home via the Orient, Australia and S.E. Asia 
with Cathay Pacific Then take the airline of your choice 
from Calcutta to the Middle East and Europe to London 
It all costs only £ 13-2-0 more 

Cathay Pacific is Hongkong's all jet British airline. British 
flight crews. Comfortable Convair 880 lets. Oriental 
hostesses. Food that's a legend in the East. 

As an economist, can you afford not to discover 
& Cathay Pacific? Call your travel agent now. 



Hong Kong's British Airline 



MEIS/tKR ri« SWIRI (jROtlR 



16 Berkeley Street, London W.l. 01<629-1913 



AU of these Debentuies have ^en sold. This annouueeinent aiJiieais as a matter of tecoid onlu 


$20,000,000 

Atlas Copco A B 

9¥ 2 % Debentures Due 1985 

Interest is jiai/able annually on August 1 , commencing in 1971 . 


STOCKHOLMS ESSKILDA BANK 
DEVTSCHE BANK 

AkU*n 00 » 4 rtlitltmtt 


HAM BROS BANK 

/ tmtitd 


MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

WHITE, WELD & CO. 

LlMlffd 


SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. & CIE. SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQVE S.A. ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N V. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. ANDRESENS BANK AIS 

A.STAIRE & CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

BANK MEES & HOPE N.V. 


ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 

i.imtttd 

BANQVE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 


BANKERS TRUST INTERN.iTION.AL 

I imitfd 

BANQltE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES 


BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQVE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S A. 

BANQVE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BANQVE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER. MALLET 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES 
BANQUE WORMS •£ CIE BARING BROTHERS & CO.. H. ALBERT DE BARY & CO. N.V. BERGESS PRIVATB.XN K 

GUNN.\R BOHN & CO. AIS BURKHARDT & CO 

BURNHAM AND COMPANY CAZENOVE & CO. CHRISTIANI.l BANK OG KREDITKASSE 

^ CONTINENTAL BANK S.A. COSMOS HANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. CREDIT COMMERCl.AL DE FRANCE 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.. 

Hmtfd 

BERLINER HA NDELS-GESELLSCHA FT 


CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D’ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE CREDIT LYONNAIS 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
DEW A AY, CORTVRIENDT INTERN.i TIONAL S.A. DILLON, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


CREDIT SUISSE (BAHA.M.iS) 

t liMitrd 

DEUTSCHE UNION BANK G.M.B.H 


EFFECTENBANK-WARBURG EURA.MERICA INTERNATIONAL 

lUiemgfrntliefhafl / mutfd 

GUTZWILLER BUNGENER SECURITIES R. HENRIQUES JR HILL SAMUEL & CO. 

' "“I'fS ; Imlut 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. KITCAT & AITKEN KJOBENHA VNS HANDELSBANK 

InrotpoTBtrd 

KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 


DRESDNER B.XNK 

Aktmgrafthrhatt 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
KANSALLIS-OSAKE-P.XNKKI 
KREDIETBANK N.V 


KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) 
LAZARD FRERES * CIE LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
LIBERT PETEBBROECK SECl RITIES S. 1 MODEL. ROLAND & CO, INC 

NORDISKA FORES INGSBANKEN 

PRIVATBANKEN I KJOBENHA VN 


MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. 

I tnitled 

PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., 

I.m.t.d 

LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE & CO. 

InruTpatalrd 

SAMUEL MONTAGU •£• CO. 

I imttrd 

DEN NORSKE CREDITB.XNK 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 


J HENRY SCHRODER W.AGG & CO. 

titmilrd 


ROn E X- PITMAN 
SOCIETE GENERALE 
.VH 7 .VA' BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

t imuled 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (I SDERM RITERS) 

/.tmilrd 

M M w XRBI'RG-BRINCKMASN.WIRTZ & ( O. 

WESTI^trsCHE LANDESBANK 
\ GIROZENTRALE 

Amiii'.l IJi^ 1970 


SKANDINAVISKA BAN KEN 


STRAI SS. Tl RNBl 'LL & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO 

Incgrpgrmltd 

S VENSKA HA N DELS BA NKEN 
ULTRAFIN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 
S. G WARBl KG & CO. 

t initird 

WESTERN AMERICAN HANK (EUROPE) 
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The dizzy rise and fall of 
Donald Parsons 


i The nice thiriR al)out nasty tnnes for 
I Anierira’s old guard is that so mans' 
of the upstarts mushrooming below them 
(oiiie unstuck Cornfeld, Ling, now Mr 
Donald Parsons, who assaulted the most 
conservative bastion of American com¬ 
merce, banking Mr Parsons and Ins 
closest associates resigned last week from 
the board of Detroit's fourth largest 
bank. Bank of the Commonwealth The 
bank then passed its dividend A month 
ago the Parsons group c|uit Cleveland’s 
fifth largest bank, Vnion Commerce 
The\ now want to get out from otltets 
of the K) diffeient banks in Xlichi- 
gan, Ohio, W.islnngtoii, DCh Clolorado 
and Swit/erland which, through a ina/e 
of partnerships, thev had come to ton- 
trol duiiiig the booming iqbos 

Nor IS It a (lucstion foi Mr Parsons 
and his men just of escaping the board- 
loonis Thev badl\ need to sell then 
controlling shaieholdings in these banks 
because so nianv of them weie bought 
in the hist place with loans raised from 
some verv big banks indeed Big lenders 
I to Parsons partnerships include the 
Lhiited Cahloiiiia Bank and Chase 
Manhattan in the I'mtcd States, and 
National Wcstniinstci in London Hill 
Samuel was discussing making a smnlai 
loan ICO .1 Parsons partnership earlier this 
year and must now thank its stars this 
came to nothing 

All these loans to Mr Parsons’s part¬ 
nerships were scoured against stock in 
the banks which they controlled But 
that collateral, in the present turmoil, 
no longer covers the value of the loans 
(Bank of the Commonwealth’s over-the- 
counter stock price, $;jo as recently as 
Mas, was quoted at $K 3 this week) 
Major banks risked the fuiv of their 
competitors by lending to Mr Parsons 
in fhe hope of getting business back 
from his banks in due course Instead 
they now have yet anothci doulitful 
debt on their fiooks on top of the Ling 
and Penn Central fiascos 

American banking laws forbid 


banking across state lines, and in mans 
states—including Michigan and f)hio, 
where Mr Parsons’s two largest banks 
were—state laws also forbid banking 
outside county and city limits Mr Par¬ 
sons’s ruse was to set u]i a chain of 
nominallv unrelated partnerships with 
his fellows each partnership would var\ 
slightly from the other, and each would 
control a single bank 

He started modestly a decade ago 
when he was 30 years old in Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan, a suburb of Detroit I'lse 
sears later, using two partnerships, Mr 
Paisons raided the Bank of the Common¬ 
wealth 111 Detroit proper Last scar it 
was Cleveland’s turn This was too 
much the business establishment closed 
ranks, stiffened by the Cleveland I'edcral 
Reserve Bank itself, the most conservative 
111 the United States 

As with the Commonwealth in Detroit 
Mr Parsons ran down Union Coin- 
rnerce’s reserve ratios He allowed 
expensive corporate deposits to lapse and 
went for consumer business in then 
place He lent to small businessmen, 
particularly to black businessmen a sei- 
vice which in Detroit has dragged the 
big three Detroit banks after him, revo¬ 
lutionising the chances of black busmesv 
there) He made no effort to improve or 
even maintani the return on capital 
employed , his ami was higher gearing 
anci a higher return on ccjuity. Most 
profitable of all, during the boom Mr 
Parsons redeployed his banks’ holdings 
of fixed securities into high yielding 
second-rate municipal bonds If they 
fell in value, he sold them and took a 
tax loss But in the slump and when 
Congress began tinkering last year with 
the tax-exempt status of municipals, such 
bonds became virtually unsaleable at any 
price. 

Thus he outraged the mostly Repub¬ 
lican banking establishment in Detroit 
and Cleveland (Most Parsons partners 
are Democrats) He tried and failed to 
buy his way into Republican Pittsburgh. 



Parsons ex-collector 


Rather like old line indu-ti's .11 Mi 
James Lings heyday, no b.e i it\ 'bank 
could by last yeai feci -ale lioin Mi 
Parsons’s attentions Hi- lavs hrin- and 
iiianagcment consultant- \shicli woiked 
for and held the whole einjnie togethci 
spiouted evervyshcre His Wa-hmgton 
law practice took 011 seyeial outst.iridiiiv 
lawyers from the old Drirnocratn 
administration 

It was a metcoi yvhich had to bum 
up 111 the thick Republican atiiio-pheie 
of Wall Street and 'since January. Kibrtl 
of Washington Union (iornmerce ysa- to 
Parsons what Jones and Laughhn ysa- 
to Lmg, the one r hallenee too many to 
the establishment Ihe .Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr Day id Kennedy, hmiself 
a mid-western banker, made every fre-h 
Parsons application for a ricvs bank hi- 
own concern I'lie 1 ederal Depo-it 
Insurance Cloriioration prised the baiik- 
away from Nlr Parsons's inanaiteinent 
consulting firms on lecitimate giound- 
of conflict of interest The I'edeial 
Reserve Board has had an adhoc com¬ 
mittee watching Mr Parsons’s every inoye 
since H)tiK This year it set an easy tiap 
for a man who belieyes utterly in In'- 
own ability to persuade anyone leven 
a Washington regulatoi 1 round to what 
he calls his “ philosophy of banking 
The Bank of the Commonwealth applied 
under the Edge .Act to set uji a branch 
in Nassau. Usually the Fed will get an 
applicant to withdraw his retjuest if the 
Fed does not like it. In this case, for the 
first time on record, the Fed formally 
and publicly turned the application 
down, saying that “ the general charac¬ 
ter of the Bank of the Commonweal til’s 
management and the bank's financial 








history and conditions, including its 
liquidity and capital position, militate 
against approval." From that moment 
Mr Parsons could no longer be described 
as he was in February by the New York 
Times as the “Detroiter who collects 
banks.” 

Australia _ 

Serving two 
masters 

Sydney 

The more one looks at Mr Leslie Bury’s 
first budget as Australian Treasurer the 
more quickly the thin sugar coating on 
his tax concessions wears off. That it 
was a give-and-take affaii aimed at 
pleasing middle-income earners was 
obvious from the start But increased 
prices following sales tax increases, 
higher post and telepho'ne charges, 
company tax hikes, and rising transport 
costs through the extra duty on 
petrol and diesel fuels thieateii to cancel 
out the direct tax cuts Mr 'Bury has cut 
personal taxation by lo per rent for 
those up to $10,000 a year For those 
on $70 a week, which is nearer the 
average, the cuts work out at a qo-cent 
reduction 

Mi Bury, having given away $292 
million in direct taxes, has plans to 
recover $235 million m indirect taxes 
After lowering personal taxation he is 
screwing $81 million out of business by 
raising company tax 2^ per cent to 47^ 
per cent for public companies and to 
42^ per cent for private firms These 
rates apply to last year’s profits, and 
some of the companies which have 
already announced bumper profits and 
dividends might well look at their 
books again. At the end of his great 
juggle even Mr Bury admitted it would 
be rash to claim that the budget will 


MANAGEMENT 
Europe wakes up 

Ever since Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber published "Le D6fi Am^ri- 
cain' (The American Challenge) in 
1967 the technological or management 
" gap " has been a much discussed 
thesis on both sides of the Atlantic 
Despite all the talk—or because of 
It— observers have failed to see that 
the situation is beginning to improve 
This 24-page booklet discusses the 
major changes now taking place 
Price (including postage) aurface 
mail 4s. airmail 6s (75c) 

Copies available from Publications 
Department. The Economist, 25 St 
James's Street. London, SW1 


prove to be exactly suited to the require¬ 
ments of the Australian economy His 
problem has been that of balancing the 
rash promises of tax cuts and inflationary 
spending made by the prime minister, 
Mr John fJorton, with the need to curb 
rising costs to meet excessive wage claims 
and keep demand at bay In the past 
few months inflation has lieen running 
at an annual 5 5 per cent. Mr Bury 
hopes he can cut it back to around 
3 per cent He has built into his 
fiudget 7 |jer cent wage increases 
against 8 per cent plus last year and 
wants to sec the economy grow at a rate 
of o per cent rather than the 10 pet 
cent of la.st year But government spend¬ 
ing IS up by 112 per cent for the 
coming year against a rise tif 79 per 
cent last year This has been achieved 
at the expense of many consumer 
industries 

Australia special survey, after page 42 


Germany 

Looking in the 
metal ball 

Preparations have .started for the 1970 
wage negotiations of the ID Metall, 
Ciermany’s biggest trade union with ovei 
2 I million nieriiljers The negotiations, 
which often set the pace for other wage 
rises in Gernianv, are due to begin in 
a couple of weeks and I'he union leaders 
are now putting the final touches to 
their claims in a scries of meetings This 
time the liargaining takes place at 
regional level so there will be quite a 
few variations in the claims submitted 
At this stage the union is not saying how 
much on average it will ask foi But 
the demands in one area (Baden-Wurt- 
temlierg), an across-the-board increase of 
iij per cent plus a provision for wage 
drift of up to 215 per cent, would seem 
fairly typical. 

The metalworkers arc almost Imund 
to ask for a hefty whack. Wages are 
fixed from one agreement to the next 
and there is no provision ftir any 
increases in the liasic rate in between 
In the last round of negotiations, a year 
ago, the metalworkers asked for a 12 
per cent increase and got 8 per cent. 
Since that time this has obviously gone 
up through wage drift But meanwhile 
average earnmes throughout the country 
in the first half of this year have risen 
by over 14 per cent compared with a 
year previously The ID Metall feels 
that Its workers have fallen behind and 
intends to put this right 

If the employers concede too large an 


increase, they will find themselves 
unpopular with the government, which 
IS hoping for a levelling out of the rise 
in earnings soon, although it does not 
interfere direcllv in this type of nego¬ 
tiation at all But naturally they do not 
want their profits whittled away too 
much The union has already accused 
them of excessive profit-making, on the 
basis that in iqfiS-bq profits in the indus¬ 
try rocketed bv 30 per cent while wages 
and salaries went up by onK 9 per cent 
The employers insist that the figures 
have lieen misinterpreted and that one 
branch of the industry, cars, made fluke 
profits that year At the same time thev 
do not want to disgiuntle the union ID 
Metall's leader. Hen Otto Brenner, is 
considered a reasonable man to negotiate 
with But wildcat stiikes in the steel 
industry (which is not part of ID Metall) 
have caused a bit of a fright among 
employers And the 10 pei cent tax 
prepayment recently introduced by the 
goveinmerit to help to curb the Ixioiii has 
put the workers in a bad mood The 
employers w'lll have to tread carefulK 


Microelectronics 

Tough situation 
for the little guys 

With the exception of the most important 
point, everything has now been said 
that ran be said about what price cuts 
in miciocircuits aie doing to Biitish 
and othoi small, noii-.Aiiiencan pro- 
duceis The jioint left out by the pio- 
testers—notably Dr F E Jones, head 
of Mullard in the I'nited Kingdom—is 
that almost no one except the .Ameiicaii 
conipames h.is set himself up properly in 
this business Again, as in most of 
the advanced technological industries, 
properly means internationallv. Only by 
selling at ross as wide an area as pos¬ 
sible can companies hope to generate 
enough cash to pay for the huge 
research and development costs asso¬ 
ciated with such enteiprises If there are 
exceptions to this rule, they should be 
American, not European, because the 
American domestic market often is laige 
enough to supjiort such activities Indi¬ 
vidual European markets seldom are but, 
of course, it is the Americans who are 
invariably the internationally-minded 
ones 

This is not to deny that the current 
situation is brutal The American mini- 
recession and the cutbacks in the military 
and space programmes have put severe 
pressure on the American producers 
themselves At the same time, computer 
manufacturers have added to these prob- 
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leim by increasingly making their own 
microcircuits. IBM is probably already 
supplying nearly halt of the semi¬ 
conductors It uses and expects to increase 
this to 70 per cent in the next few years. 
Many computer men think they have 
little choice in the matter. Microcircuits 
now contain so much of the electronics 
that go into a computer that computer 
firms would feel vulnerable leaving 
design and production to outsiders. 

The pressure has grown so intense in 
the past few months that a number of 
American companies have started laying 
off men. Fairchild Camera and Instru¬ 
ment, one of the largest companies in 
the field, reported a loss of $4.9 million 
in the quarter that ended in July The 
company has cut 10 per cent of its work¬ 
force since the beginning of the year and 
announced cuts in executive salaries 
which took effect on August ist. 

One result has been vicious price- 
cutting, especially in the popular mas.s 
produced microcircuits made by a num¬ 
ber of firms Some prices have actually 
dropped to one-fifth or one-sixth of what 
they were a year ago Part of tlie drop 
in price has lieen made possible by the 
new, high-volume machinery installed 
after over-optiiiiistic .sales forecasts The 
rest IS accounted for by the Americans’ 
willingness to take a loss on the mass- 
produced circuits in order to get a foot 
in the door with the usually highly 
profitable specialised circuits This is a 
difficult game for small producers to 
play 

Space _ 

France's white 
elephant 

To the French goes the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of building what wull probably turn 
out to be the biggest white elephant of 
the space age This is the space centre 
at Kourou in French Guiana which tliey 
carved out of the equatorial jungle at a 
cost of something like $100 million. The 
centre, built in the hope of a strong 
European space programme, needs a 
minimum of 30 launches a year if its 
personnel and facilities are to be kept 
operating efficiently But tor the next 
few years the number may well be two 
annually and small ones at that These 
will be provided by the French pro¬ 
gramme Itself As for anything else, the 
French are furiously trying to sell other 
governments on the idea of letting the 
French launch satellites for them. The 
attiaction is a rock-bottom price of 
$3.2 million for a Diamant B rocket plus 
Its launching team. 



Kourou ■ never reelly off the groumf 


What has happened is the more or 
less total collapse of the international 
European Launcher Development Or¬ 
ganisation, and Its plans to launch com¬ 
munication satellites using the Europa 
rocket. But Europa does not work ; 
Britain, which makes the main booster 
for It, has pulled out of the programme 
and although the French say they will 
launch Europa mark II rockets begin¬ 
ning in 1971, no one believes it. 

The French started constructing what 
is sometimes called the French Cape 
Kennedy in 1965 after agreeing with the 
Algerian government to evacuate the 
former space centre at Hammaguir in 
the Algerian Sahara. The decision to 
build such an expensive base represented 
a real gamble for, given the size of the 
French budget, the government could 
only find the funds by paring its own 
rocket and satellite development work 
to the bone The Guiana site was chosen 
riiaunly for geographical reasons. I'he 
Europa rocket could only launch a satel¬ 
lite of useful size from the equator, 
where it would get maximum boost from 
the momentum of the earth’s rotation 
The Australian Woomera base, which 
has been used for Europa launches up 
till now, was useless from this point of 
view. Guiana was offered by France as 
an alternative. 

Constructing the centre meant begin¬ 
ning almost from scratch, since before 
the space men arrived there was httle 
except jungle at the 15-inile-long site. 
The space work demanded launching 
facilities for both large and small mis¬ 
siles, tracking radars of various sizes, 
telemeasuring equipment, a weather 


station and control buildings. Offices, 
workshops and laboratories were also 
needed, as well as a town, where 6,000 
persons now live. And now no one has 
any real use for it 

Swiss banks _ 

Share your secrets 

Geneve 

Switzerland’s jealously guarded principle 
of banking secrecy looked less secure 
this week when .Swiss and American 
officials announced a draft agreement 
which would permit the opening of Swiss 
accounts even when the charges involved 
were onlv fi.scal offences But this will 
only be done in proceedings involving 
suspected leaders of mafia-hke organisa¬ 
tions. Ordinary tax dodgers will still be 
able to shelter under Swiss law, which, 
unlike American law, says that tax 
evasion IS not a criminal offence 

But in other respects, too, the treaty 
puts Swiss banking secrecy where it 
belongs In the United States and 
Britain banks will not release information 
on their clients unless criminal proceed¬ 
ings are involved Frustration has lieen 
created because Swiss banking secrecs 
has often been observed too strictly 
Until now each canton decided whether 
access should be given to the bank 
account of a .suspected criminal Differ¬ 
ing interpretations of what constitute.s 
a crime and the difficulty of enforcing 
cantonal court orders have made 
investigations cumliersome Under the 
jiropxised treaty cantons would adopt 
uniform criteria 

If the treaty is adopted by both 
governments, it would be the first made 
by Switzerland with a country practising 
Anglo-Saxon common law The talks 
lietween the .Swiss and the Americans 
have been complicated by the differences 
lietween the Roman law prevalent on the 
continent and conimon law that applies 
111 .Anglo-Saxon countries It was 
difficult to define what was a crime 
justifying judicial assistance; In the 
United States there are all kinds of 
specific frauds, while m Switzerland the\ 
are cxivered by one legal article Different 
ways of presenting evidence also created 
difficulties Whereas m the United States 
the prosecution prepares its evidence 
without showing It to the defence, in 
.Switzerland the examining magistrate 
produces a file whic h is shown to lioth 
the prosecution and the defence. There 
was also the c|uestion of who should 
request evidence. Previously requests 
were made by judicial authorities of 
different slates or liy an organisation 
like the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, but under the proposed 
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treaty all requests will now be channelled 
through the American Department of 
Justice. 

Another problem was that in the 
United States there are many laws 
which the Swiss regard as purely 
administrative rulings Under the pro¬ 
posed treaty Switzerland would not 
co-operate in offences against SEC 
margin requirements which are consi¬ 
dered administrative, but would assist 
in cases of secuiity fraud 

Meanwhile other countries have been 
watching the informal talks between the 
United States and Switzerland with great 
interest, notably Italy and west Germanv 
Next month west Germany and Switzer¬ 
land will be holding their next round 
of talks on revision of the double tax 
agreement between the two countries 
The Germans are anxious to plug the 
outflow of tax revenue from German 
citizens and companies using Switzerland 
as a financial base. 

Bonn IS also anxious to prevent 
Germans settling in Switzerland to enjoy 
lower taxes under the double tax agree¬ 
ment They would like to establish a 
five-year waiting period before Germans 
moving into Switzerland cease paying 
German taxes. Ironically it was this same 
concern at the outlow of funds from 
Germany—although then at money 
smuggled out of the country by German 
Jews who broke exchange control regu¬ 
lations—that sent Gestajxi agents sniff¬ 
ing round Swiss banks It was then that 
Swiss banking segrecy became enshrined 
in Swiss law with a maximum fine of 
£4,400 for infringements 

Italy _ 

Fruity scandal 

Rome 

For the third consecutive year Italy is 
throwing fruit away But -this time 
bitterness among the peasant farmers of 
the Emilia-Romagna and Veneto 
legions, where most of Italy’s peaches, 
pears and apples are grown, is particu¬ 
larly acute 'because of record crops— 
an estimated i 7 million tons of pears 



Pears • not even giving them away 


and I 3 million of peaches So there is a 
record rate of systematic destruction ot 
the fruit. Signor Gianfranco Borgli, 
president of the producers’ association in 
one of the harde.st hit areas in Emilia, 
reckons that 100,000 tons of fruit will be 
destroyed in north-east Italy before the 
present season is over 

Ironically, not even Italian consumers 
arc allowed to benefit from the abun¬ 
dant harvest of fruit Such is the chaos 
and inefficiency of the distribution 
system that prices in the shops and 
markets still oscillate between 3 and h 
shillings a kilo for both pears and 
peaches 

The growers themselves must shoulder 
a substantial portion of the blame. Most 
of them are smallholders owning les.s 
than 10 acres of land Despite mterimt- 
tent propaganda, far too few of them 
have formed marketing co-opeiatives 
But 'the retailers are really as much to 
blame Supermarkets in Italy are few 
and far between, while the number of 
small, familv-owned shops, has actualK 
continued to grow 

The Italian government, too, has done 
very little to put matters right Many 
varieties of fruit now grown have long 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Pappar oiub 

The three major growers of pepper have 
formed a club to try and stop the 
gluts, shortages snd corners that 
have characterised this S60 mn a year 
trade Prices doubled in 1969, fell 50% 
snd are now on the rise again 
Threa growers—India, Indonesia snd 
Malaysia—account for 807. of 
world output Brazil is the fourth big 
producer 


Index Percentage 

1963=^100 change on 

Aug Aug one one 

12 19 month year 
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Food 
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20 
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Metals 

214.7 
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— 

86 
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Miscell 

1046 

1060* 

— 

46 
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'Provisional 


since been rejected by consumers in 
impxirtjftit markets like west Germany. 
Little has been done to encourage or 
enforc^ a restructuring of the distribu¬ 
tion system As a result, prices remain 
high whatever the supply. This situation 
IS abetted, if not aided, by the price 
support .system of the common market 
Some fruit, like that in the picture, ends 
up as fertiliser 

Harvest time _ 

Too few ears 


The European harvest is turning out to 
be almost universally poor In France, 
which IS bv far the largest cereal grower 
within the EEC, the wheat crop is run¬ 
ning almost 15 pier cent below last year’s 
and IS expected to equal only 11 mil¬ 
lion tuns Barley is not doing much 
better and the long winter and difficult 
spring are being blamed for smaller 
areas under cultivation and reduced 
yields Results in Germany are also 
below last year’s though they compare 
reasonabU with the aserage crop of the 
jjast five years 

Under the EEC’s common agricul¬ 
tural policy prices are remaining 
unchanged this \ear This will help to 
contain the EEC’s budget of $ j K million, 
Ot per cent of which goes in agricul¬ 
tural subsidies thc\ .ire calculated on 
prices rather than output 

In Britain the harvest has been gener¬ 
ally better than on the continent It has 
mainly been helped bv large acreages of 
winter wheat which have done very well 
through the earl> dry summer and are 
now showing near-record yields The 
British fatnier’s grumble, though, is over 
those crops that were jilanted in the 
spring, niaml> barley and beets, which 
in the hot weather rijicned too quickly 
without filling out. 

The position is particularly aggravated 
bv rcpxjrts that the great Ameri¬ 
can harve.st of maize has been severly 
damaged by disea.se now lampant in the 
famous breadbasket of Kansas and (Okla¬ 
homa If these early reports of a deci¬ 
mated .American crop are true, then 
Britain and the EEC will have to turn 
to Canada and east Europe for supplies 
But the prices of Canadian cereals have 
already risen sharply and much of the 
communist European harvest has been 
hurt by heavy rains and dwindling 
efficiency 

The most successful crop within the 
EEC this year has been in vegetable oils 
used in margarines, ccxiking fats and 
some animal feeds. In the face of an 
American-dominated trade in soya 
beans, the EEC has rapidly built up its 
own oil crops. 




or rnanufacturi^ pharmaceuticals in Ita^ 
IBM makes the easier. 


Checking through 700,000 insurance 
policies by hand to find one person's 
records is a lot of work. 

Especially when you don't have his 
policy number 

That's why a large Swiss insurance 
firm called in an IBM systems engineer 
- to help find a faster, easier method 
by computer. 

Now a person's name and address 
are simply typed into the computer 
system, and his records appear on a 
video screen. Within seconds. 

In Italy another IBM specialist help¬ 
ed a large pharmaceutical company 


utilize IBM programs to study the ef¬ 
fectiveness of their drugs. 

With their computer, researchers 
can not only establish the exact time 
It takes for a drug to reach the blood¬ 
stream, but the quantity absorbed min¬ 
ute by minute Thus, they can offer 
optimum dosages for a wide range of 
conditions 

You see. when it comes to solving 
data processing problems, IBM people 
in the United Kingdom are ready to 
bring you the latest in computer tech¬ 
nology. And a world of experience. 
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The Wall Street game 


Everyone has been saying that London 
was looking to New York for a lead. 
No one was prepared to say just what 
kind of lead , whether, for example, Wall 
Street would have to go 30 or 40 points 
ahead over a three-week period Nothing 
quite so sj^cific Now that the Federal 
Reserve fioard has acted to ease further 
monetary conditions in the United 
States, the I^ondon market has reacted 
well with Wall Street But reaction has 
lieen guarded on both sides of the 
Atlantic Despite predictions by some 
analysts that money supply should 
increase this year in America at an 
average annual rate of as much as ini% 
the .same analysts still find it difficult 
to predict any significantly distinctive 
upturn in the market. As our New York 
torrespondent reports below. Wall Street 
has not yet detected any new real trend 
So the prospect for London, on the Wall 
Street's apron strings argument, still 
remains as dubious as ever. 

One of the complications is that many 
of the investing institutions, {particularly 
the investment finance houses and 


investment trusts, have still not been 
able to jettison blocks of stock they have 
held unwillingly all through the great 
bear slide. They cannot sell until all¬ 
round buying lifts the market. Buying 
on the other hand will not take off, at 
least in piesent uncertain conditions, 
until the clean-out has taken place As 
a result trade has been slight, averaging 
just over 7,000 bargains marked a 
dav It will be a longish wait. 

Reasoning from the huge wage infla¬ 
tion, there must be some response in ton- 
suiner exjienditure and this should 
encourage sectors like stores and even 
some of the larger durables manufac¬ 
turers. But in the stock market, the 
professionals are looking to financial 
services, mining finance, projjerty—sec¬ 
tors far removed from labour or capital 
intensiveness This is hardly a bullish 
note for the economy or for the sort 
of all round buying necessary for an 
upturn. 

So although results like GKN’s will 
gladden the market, even putting some 
life into engineering shares which 


institutions seem anxious to steer 
clear of, there will also be the British 
Leyland stock which returns the mar¬ 
ket to reality. In the gilt-edged market, 
where some investors also look for a 
lead, the technical supfiort from 
.switches out of Savings Threes has gone 
and the market has inevitably looked 
weaker It is thin business there too 

By Thursday, the market had got 
back to the 340 level on the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index The 
technical analssts, using 200 as a 
livpothetKal guideline (when the earn¬ 
ings yield gap IS eliminated) are still 
unwilling to give ujj then liear factors, 
saying that these temporal v interru|>tions 
always precede a slide But UKN mas 
prove to have a far-reaching effect, 
showing that the big engineering com¬ 
panies can still make significant profits 
Oils and Australian mines may not be 
the only speculations 

Wall Street 

Bread from the ^ed 

New York 

New York's drowsy stock market came 
awake this week on the news that the 
Federal Reserve Board intends to pump 
more funds into the banking system b\ 
a reduction in reserve requirements This 
move, and a partially oflsetting com¬ 
panion measure requiring for the hist 
time the maintenance of a reserve against 
any commercial paper that banks them¬ 
selves issue in the money iriaiket, will 
not start to take effect until mid-Sep¬ 
tember Investors, however, notably 
institutions who have hitherto oeen 
cautious of the market, lost little time m 
interpreting the measure as a signal 
by the Fed that it intends to ease 
further its policy of moderate monetars 
expansion 

On Tuesday, the first full day of 
trading following the Fed's announce¬ 
ment, the Dow-Joncs industrial average 
of 30 blue dhips on the New York 
exchange spurted 7 60 [points ; and added 
another 7 33 on Wednesday to close 
at 724 On Ixpth days the volume of 
shares traded on the exchange jumfied 
to some 9.5 nin, up briskly from a 
sluggish turnover of about 7 mn during 



*Earninqb/dividend yield on FT index minirs yield on Consols 2V.7. 
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most of this month 

The rally has been helped by a spate 
of short covering, that is buying to 
replace previously sold boi rowed stock. 
Brokers said another factor had been 
recent assurances by Nixon Administra¬ 
tion officials that the economy appears 
to have Ixittoiiied out and is now headed 
into an upswing I’he consensus of 
brokers, however, is 'that the market is 
ttnlikely to develop a longer-term trend 
until after Labour Day (September 
7 th) (liven the start of economic 
recovery late tins year and into 1971, 
there is some feeling that the maiket 
could then indeed begin woiking irre¬ 
gularly higher, 'though probably in a 
narrow range 

In the ineantinie, investor interest has 
lieen centred on the oils, airlines and 
various categories of money sensitive 
issues including building stcx'ks, banks 
and .savings and loans associations 
Al.so benefiting from the rally were 
several high multiple glamour stcKks 
such as IBM and Avon Products which 
were hit bv earliei selling waves. 


European Trends 

With Its Annual Reference 
Supplement, this quarterly is now 
established as an impartial inter¬ 
preter of trends m European 
economic integration. This quarter 
the regular analysis of issues in 
the news is backed up by a colour 
feature on labour and productivity, 
and by reports in depth on the 
likely repercussions of British 
entry for the developing countries 
and on the management education 
scene. Issue No. 24 due for 
publication next week. 

Annual subaermtion £20 <US$48) Air mall 
poataga axtra Singla copiaa C6 (USI15) aach 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spancar houaa 27 Si Jamaa a Placa 
London SW1 
Tal 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avanua Naw York NY 10017 
Tal 212 687-6650 

137 Avanua Louiaa 1050 Bruaaaft Tal 38-29-30 


Property 

Promises promises 

The battle, or rather tlie phoney war, 
over Metn^xilitaa Estate and Property 
Corporation has brought the spotlight 
back on to property companies. The last 
time they were bathed in light, if not 
in glory, they were skirmishing among 
themselves. There was the fight for the 
control of City of London Red Property, 
wiith Trafalgar House Investments, Old'- 
ham Estate and MEPC itself involved 
They all lost out to the Land Securities 
Investment Trust. Then there was the 
prolonged to-ing and fro-dng over Lon¬ 
don County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties On the last lap MEPC beat 
Star (OB) to the finishing line. 
Observers assumed that this was part of 
the evolutionary struggle among the 130 
odd quoted property companies for 
survival. I'he big would get bigger by 
gobbling up the small And the unfit, tcx> 
small to go into development, or with 
tcMi poor a stock of assets to begin 
trading with, would go into liquidation, 
with the gross funds sitting around to 
pick off the decent properties. It has not 
happened that way. In spite of corpora¬ 
tion tax, etc. they are still around. 

From 1963 to 1967, the Financial 
Times property index bumped along a 
low plateau of around 60, compared 
with the base of 100 in 1962—when the 
property boom had just peaked. It 
gained ground on the all-share index 
in 1969 and has stuck close to it since 
—an upgrading not unconnected with 
the attention focused on the sector by the 
bid battles. The question now is 
whether, at the historically high levels, 
property shares arc worth buying. 

The answer, old cliche that it is, is 
that some are and some are not. ( 3 ne 
word of warning is necessary propierty 
companies need to be analysed and 
watched with much more care than is 
generally thougjit and generally spared. 
The investor without the time or the 
expertise should rely for instance on 
one of the specialist property brokers, 
like Read Hurst-Brown, Quilter 
Hilton GcKidison, and Norris Oakley 
Richardson and Glover. Alternatively, 
provided one recognises the risks in¬ 


herent <in a savings medium which is not 
regulated by the authorities, profwrty 
bonds provide a tax-advantaged direct 
way into property. They are a way of 
spreading risks for .those who feel they 
can hardly gamble on particular indivi¬ 
dual properties. The value of the bonds 
fluctuates (upwards only, so far) with 
the underlying value of the projjerties. 

Shaire prices of property companies 
are influenced by the same draughts of 
sentiments, rumour, fashion and mis¬ 
information as other sectors of the 
market. To some extent this is unneces¬ 
sary. The share price should be related 
closely to the present value of the future 
income streams of the company. The 
valuation of completed and let proper¬ 
ties IS only one piece of information 
needed to get the picture, but a useful 
yardstick. Other pieces of information 
could be given. The main source of 
income is the rent from completed and 
let buddings held for investment. It 
could grow dramatically when the 
lease reverts or the rent is 
reviewed ; and companies could indicate 
when they are likely to occur and what 
the effect could be. Land Securities has 
stated in its annual report that it will 
next year provide an estimate of future 
additional income. It 'is an example to 
be followed. St Martins, for example, 
has something like 335,000 sq ft of prime 
city office space in Winchester House 
let for £4 5s. Some of the leases are 
up for renewal in 1972/73 which will 
bring in an extra £550,000 then and 
another £800,000 four years later. 

A second factor to watch is the size 
of the development programme and 
how It is financed Commentators, and 
the companies themselves, are always 
promising jam tomorrow. But ithe fact 
that a company has a £100 mn develop¬ 
ment programme, as Star has, in isola¬ 
tion means very little. Town and City 
Properties has more than £134 mn 
wortli. Finance is usually a nuxture of 
outright sales of low yielding properties, 
sale and leasebacks and the u»e of any 
available fixed interest money Star has 
the benefit of the extra £10 mn that the 
Eagle Star Insurance company is putting 
at Its dispiosal. The method matters 
Leasebacks can be geared in all sorts 
of ways that leave the developer, le, 
the shareholder, taking the risks and the 
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lending institution the gilt. No com¬ 
panies publish details of leasebacks and 
those that do not rely heavily on them 
should be chosen in preference to those 
that do Companies like Oddeninos 
Property and Investment Company, or 
Trafalgar House Investments, must rate 
as less safe than houses. 

Another point for the unwary to look 
out for IS how much of their current 
profit IS in fact on account of future 
profit and is being shunted out of 
reserves Most companies, with the out¬ 
standing example of Stock Conversion 
and Investment Trust, do not write off 
against piofits their Interest payments 
on buildings in the course of develop- 
;nent. At least they do—to get 
the lax relief—but they then 
bring back an equivalent amount fiom 
icserves. This is fair, in moderation But 
the profit has not yet btien earned The 
dividend should be at least half covered 
bv current piofit. 

Property companies that have grown 
by acquisition, or were short of cash 
or felt like it (MEPC), have been 
very keen on the convertible loan The 
theory is that by the time the money 
has been used for development, enough 
value will have been created to avoid 
dilution on conversion The diluted 
asset value jiei share, compared with 
the current value, is an indicator of how 
much value has to be built up. 


Entry to Europe 

The abolition of the property currency 
market is a neat move which should do 
some good to people wanting to 
buy property abroad, and little harm 
to the Treasury With propieity transac- 
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tions now switched to the investment 
currency piooi, the premium on the cur¬ 
rency will fall from 56% currently, to 
27%. But sales will not be subject to 
the 25% surrender rule, though this is 
hardly an enormous fiscal loss since the 
turnover in this market is reckoned to 
have averaged only about £3 mn a year 
in recent years. 

The move represents a progressive 
softening of the postwar rules governing 
property ownership abroad Until 1955, 
there were no facilities for buying 
property abroad. Then those who, for 
health reasons, had to go abroad were 
given permission In 1964, matched 
transactions were allowed and a system 
of licences to sell came into effect After 
1965, the property premium dollar came 
into lieing, and though there was then 
no restriction on the price paid, the 
premium, which has been known to go 
to around 70%, was an effective brake 
There is still a restriction on buying 
more than one property So the market 
IS one for purchasers rather than 
speculators. 

IQS 

The byzantine age 

The argument over who wins control of 
Investors Overseas Services has certain 
parallels with the Carr family’s defence 
of the News of the World against Mr 
Robert Maxwell Sir William Carr, chair¬ 
man of News of the World, did not 
remain so for long, and the only victor, 
in the end, was the outsider brought in, 
Mr Rupert Murdoch In the wai for 
lOS, arguments have become almost 
theological about what constitutes 
control by the rescuing conglomerate. 
International Controls Corporation .Sir 
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Eric Wyndham White’s board has 
denied that ICC will be given control 
of lOS Mr Cornfeld insists that that 
IS what the board is doing and that it is 
a policy of disaster 

ICC’s inters’cntion is in three parts. 
First, It is proposed to lend lOS up to 
$15 mn in three tranches, the first $10 
mn carrying warrants to subscribe for 
up to 5 mn shares of the common stock 
at $2 a share The further $5 mn 
carries rights to subscribe for a further 
2^ mn shares. The second part of ICG’s 
intervention is an agreement to take 
over the $8 mn loan from King 
Resources This carries rights to buy 
<} mn IQS shares at $4 a share and also 
to representation on the board. The 
third part of the arrangement involves 
ICC taking over Commonwealth United, 
the troubled conglomerate with which 
lOS has been associated lOS has loaned 
Commonwealth United some $ii mn 
and in addition holds $13 mn of its Euro¬ 
bonds, interest on which is currentlv 
unpaid 

If the warrants were exercised for 
the $13 mn loan, ICC would own 7^ 
mn common shares 'I his compares with 
I I mn common currently outstanding 
The 5 mn preferred shares from 
taking over the $8 mn King Resources 
loan compare with 41 mn now outstand¬ 
ing. This IS not control, espei lalK as the 
preferred shares have the right to vote 
two-tliirds of the hoard and Mr Corn¬ 
feld has been variously reported as 
trjntrolling between 22 rnn and 24 mn 
of the preferred But if ICC did take 
over Commonwealth United, part of 
the deal might involve liquidating the 
debt to IO.S by means of a favourable 
purchase of lOS shares The Eurobonds, 
after all, have been wiitten down to 
zeio m the funds holding them, and the 
tompany cannot expect to sec them 
valued in the market at very much So 
ICC could pick up a few more shares 
there These, with some 8^ mn preferred 
shares possibly controlled by Sir 
Eric’s lioard, might make the basis for a 
fight with Mr Cornfeld's massed supfxirt. 

But at the moment it looks unlikely 
that there can be any substantial agree¬ 
ment between the conflicting aims of 
Mr Cornfeld, Sir Eric and Mr Robert 
Vesco, president of ICC Without some 
form of control, there seems little point 
in Mr Vesco risking his successful enter- 
]>iise in something as dangerous as lOS 

Meanwhile, with the management 
reshuffling in both Germany and Britain 
(lOS now answers its London telephone 
as International Life, the insurance sub¬ 
sidiary), and further scares aroused over 
the Dover Plan by at least one news¬ 
paper, the epic of Investors Overseas 
Services, that once magnificent financial 
maverick, continues. 


Key indicators: world bourses 
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Stock price indices 1970 
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Stock prices and yields ere on pages 81 and 82 

nomlst unit trust Indicator August 1$, 13B.t2 (August 11, 137.76) 
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tlie (Ichcntuif must lie treated cynically 
It would, t)f course, have been in the 
c-ompanv’s interest to pull out the stops 
for an oflering at a tune of difficulty an 
the market. So it would not have been 
unreasonable for GKN to have squeezed 
Its debtors while running its creditors 
o\er the lialf-yeai deadline And, with 
careful ••tock handling, quite a lot of 
short-term profit could have been pulled 
out of the bag But, although 1970 will 
lie .1 goful year, the chairman 
was perhaps wise to take sonw 
refuge m his (autions about “persisting 
(ost inflation, industrial unrest, increas¬ 
ing jiressure on profit margins and a 
( onlinuing liquidity squeeze ’’ 


GKJV 


Pereamon 


Too many goodies? Act III, scene 2 


The half-vsay hguies from finest 
Keen and Ncttlefolds look good 'I hey 
needed to be. with llie amiouiK emeu! 
of the massive fC2C) mil delieiituie at 
lo^V”, despite Moigan tiienlell pruing 
the issue on a i 1 discount 1 he piofit 
hgule^, howevei, are quite 'I e\an Sales 
aie up .It ii2qq mn, made up of a 

'jo'/.i domestic impioseiiienl .ind ^o% 
oseiseas Pretax profit is uj) 48",, 'rt 
5 mil, with oselsea^ piofUs again 
111 the lead, hasiiig more than doubled 
at .Cl) 1 mil Net pioht is .)j 5",, uji 
I'liese are extr.ioidinaiy figures to 
achiece at a tune wlicn the engineeiing 
industries are worried bs’ the costs of 
hnaiicc, and when their major customer, 
the motot incliistis, is |)l.igiiecl by stiikes 
(IK.X has not been mimuiie itself It 
lost ti () 11111 thioiigh stiikes last \eai, 
and IS ciii'ieiitK affected bs a stoppage 
at the .Sankes works at Wellington But 
wlieie It has seorc'd is ni not licing 
slovs in taking sshat price increases it 
could get Nuts and bolts, inachineiv, 
bright steel; even the Prices and 
Incomes Board's liaising of the 20% 
average increases asked for ha.s turned 
out piohtably toi the giouji 

But the timing of the lesults with 


While the Iroard of Peiganion Piess was 
debating whether to release the Puce 
Wateihouse lepoit on the coiiifranv's 
|)iofits. Mi Robert Maxwell, foundei and 
ex-leading light, took mattens in liis own 
hands and leaked the kev figures to the 
press The board now has no opticin but 
to imike the full stor'v available 

Profits for iqfjfl have now f.dlen from 
the oiiginal £21 11111, audited b\ 

Gh.diners Iinjiey and circulated to Share¬ 
holders, not just to the £i mn which 
was Price Waterhouse’s inteimi assess¬ 
ment in Maieh, but to £140,000 Being 
gr-nerous, and inclncling the sale of back 
numbers of scientific journals to asso- 
(latc'cl comparnes uiidei the control of 
Ml Maxwell and his associates, the final 
fieme comes to £4<)",,ooo Shareholder.s, 
and the general jiublic which has been 
watclimg the accountants' di.sjjutc on 
how to iinprose then standards (see page 
'■,2), will be curious to know how all these 
profit calculations have been woiked out 
The nine months to Sejitcnibei, icifiq, 
pioduced profits of onK C2C),ooo, 
according to Price W.iterhousc, although 
.\lr Maxwell asserts that this is “ farci- 
callx low "' l.eascc) h.is (>o days from the 
jiublication of the report to make its bid 


Finance houses 

ing from the 


Now that the finance housc.s have 
broken away from Bank rate and estab¬ 
lished then own base rate derived from 
the three-month interbank rate, only the 
clearing hanks keep the old tie and 1 veil 
there, as Mr John Thompson, chan man 
of Barclays, has indicated, the lelation- 
ship IS not as it was. 

Interest rates have become so volatile 
that It IS unwise to base lending rates on 
a rate which moves seldom and then in 
small fractions and in response to politi¬ 
cal, as well as monetary, pressures The 
finance houses, which botrow short and 
lend long, were last year paying more 
for their money than they were getting 
from some of their contracts But Mr 
Malcolm Wilcox, chairman of the 
Finance Houses Association, was trying 
to get It both ways when he explained 
that the move would not result in higher 
charges for clients. If the change has 
been motivated by a need to protect the 
houses. It follows that the rate ought, in 
tight money conditions at least, to be 
higher than one linked to a relatively 
static Bank rate On the other hand, if 
expectations are for a fall in interest 
rates, the b.-ise rate may well be lower 
than Bank Mr Wilcox, in fact, argues 
that, in normal conditions, the elimina¬ 
tion of the risk of boi rowing rates 
diverging from Bank late will enable 
the houses to quote finer rates. 

The new rate will be calculated on 
the basis of a weekly average of the 
three-month interbank rate at 11 am on 
each day of the week On the last day 
of the month, an average of the last 
eight weeks (rounded up to the next 
half point) will be calculated and will be 
used as the base rate foi the following 
month 'J’hc new rate will apply to the 
■{o‘,V> of FHA business involving indus¬ 
trial and comnicri lal clients Hire put- 
chase contracts will not be affected 



Results of the week 



Turnover 

Pretax profits 

EarningsS 

Price 

6 mths 

P/E 

Chairman's 

Chairman 



change 


change 


change 

on Wed. 

change* 

ratio 

pay* 



mn 

% 

mn 

7o 


% 


7. 


'000 


Better than expected 












Amal Anthracite 

n/a 

n/a 

£2 

-I- 32 

£0 10 

1- 42 

£0 85 

4 30 

9 

£7 

W M Pybus 

A Ounhill 

n/a 

n/a 

Cl 

t 25 

£0 09 

-1 51 

£0 84 

4 10 

9 

£2 

M Dunhill 

S Hoffnung 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

■t 12 

£011J 

4 

£1 65 

6 

14 

£2 

H R Bourne 

Much as expected 












Mercury Secs 

n/a 

n/a 

£8 

! 5 

£0 09 

+ 1 

£1 25 

-31 

14 

£23 

H Grunfeld 

Star GB 

n/a 

n/a 

£2 

(a) 

£0 05 

1 16 

£1 13 

- 5 

21 

£5 

R Potel 


§ per share * share price ♦ previous year n/a not available (a) not comparable due to ma/or acquisitions 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY LIMITED 

* 

INCREASE IN FORECAST PROFIT ACHIEVED 


The one hundred end sixth 
Annual General Meeting will be 
held in London on 4th Septem¬ 
ber. 1970 The following is an 
abbreviated version of the 
Statement of Lord Aberconway 
circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 
31st March. 1970 

The Consolidated Profit of 
the Group for the year, before 
tax, was some £5,209.000 The 
Rights Issue of last October 
resulted m a saving for the rest 
of the year of interest on bank 
overdraft of some £169.000. 
Excluding this, the profit would 
have been some £5.040,000, a 
figure in line with the forecast 
of a profit before that saving of 
interest of " approaching 
£5.000,000." made by the Board 
in October 1969 on the occasion 
of the Rights Issue, and con¬ 
firmed in the Interim Statement 
of January, 1970 

After the deduction from the 
profit of the year of the amounts 
required to cover taxation and 
the interests of the minority 
shareholders in subsidiary com¬ 
panies, there is left the sum of 
£2,922,000 From this the 
directors recommend the pay¬ 
ment of a Final Dividend of 7i 
per cent. making, with the 
interim Dividend of 4 per cent 
paid in February, a total for the 
year of Hi per cent This com¬ 
pares with a total dividend for 
the previous year of 11 per 
cent The Dividend for the year 
IS on the increased capital and 
will absorb £1,810.000 The 
profit retained in the Group is 
£1,112,000 

Against the background that 
each of the subsidiary com¬ 
panies made progress during 
the year, the most important 
and most beneficial single 
event of the year was the 
Rights Issue, by which some 
£5,5<X).000 of hard core bank 
borrowing was funded, and the 
interests of stockholders, cus¬ 
tomers and employees were 
well served Without the Rights 
Issue, the growth, and indeed 
the activities, of the Group 
would have become much 
more restricted, as indeed is 
borne out by the fact that, 
despite the proceeds of the 


issue, the net bank overdrafts 
of the Group, at home and over¬ 
seas, have increased during the 
year from £2,983.000 to 
£4,208.000 This stems mainly 
from the financing of a greater 
volume of business 
The profits achieved by the 
operating companies represent 
a fine performance m a year 
that was not easy 

By and large, order books 
throughout the Group are 
healthy There are however 
many signs that a high rate of 
inflation has been built into the 
country's economy, and that 
therefore costs will rise 
severely, certainly in the short 
term Severe inflation leads 
quickly to the erosion of profit 
margins However the prices at 
which the subsidiaries have 
taken orders are, in the case of 
relatively short term fixed price 
orders, reasonable in the case 
of orders to be executed over 
two or three years, there are 
included either cost variation 
clauses or contingency 
allowances such as will miti¬ 
gate the effect of the prospec¬ 
tive high pressure of inflation 
For these reasons the directors 
have grounds for hoping that 
the profit of the current year 
will be satisfactory The 
achievement of this depends 
however upon the reduction of 
industrial unrest 


MACHINE TOOLS 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Wickman Ltd again had a 
successful year In view of the 
difficulties experienced by the 
machine tool industry in a 
highly competitive world 
market this is most pleasing 

Demand was strong both at 
home and overseas for the high 
volume production machine 
tools manufactured As the 
orders obtained in total were 
greatly in excess of deliveries, 
Wickman has a healthy order 
book 

The Wickman Group con¬ 
tinues to make good technical 
progress Machine tools of new 
design are in production and 


others will follow Demand for 
the tungsten carbide products 
of Wickman Wimet Ltd in¬ 
creased substantially 

Deliveries by Webster 81 
Bennett Ltd. of its vertical 
boring mills were at a high level 
and were matched by the in¬ 
take of orders. Consequently, 
production will remain at full 
capacity throughout the current 
year 

Firth Brown Tools Ltd also 
experienced a buoyant demand 
for Its products, and orders 
from home and overseas cus¬ 
tomers reached record levels, 
these conditions are continuing 

Aven Tools Ltd has also had 
a busy year, sales of its hand 
tools for the " Do-it-yourself " 
market continued to make pro¬ 
gress 

The overseas subsidiaries 
which operate in the field of 
machine tools and cutting tools 
have continued to make excel¬ 
lent contributions to the turn¬ 
over and profit of the Group. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
AND PIPELINES 

Constructors John Brown 
Limited in each of the past few 
years has produced excellent 
results and has steadily ex¬ 
tended the volume of its 
business and the breadth of its 
activities It IS well established 
as e strong international engin¬ 
eering contractor 
Among the many contracts 
completed during the year, one 
of specie! note was a factory 
for the processing of cocoa 
beans for Cadbury Schweppes 
Ltd, a project included in the 
CBI 1969 Pacemaker Awards 
Two of CJB's major current 
contracts are the ereinion of 
an antibiotic factory for Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd, and a high- 
density polyethylene plant for 
Union-Carbide in Sweden In 
Algeria it is executing for Sona- 
trach further substantial con¬ 
tracts for the design and 
engineering of pipeline 
schemes The polyester fibre 
plant, which, in collaboration 


with Stone-Platt and ICI, CJB 
shipped to Russia, is now being 
erected by the Russians, and 
the British partners are supply¬ 
ing supervisory and commis¬ 
sioning teams CJB has com¬ 
pleted the No 3 and No 4 
Feeder Lines for the Gas 
Council 

On the chemical engineering 
contracting side the short-term 
order book is encouraging, but 
in pipelines there is a greatly 
reduced programme not only in 
this country but throughout 
Europe, and as a result prices 
are meagre and work hard to 
get 

The other operating com¬ 
panies in the CJB Group con¬ 
tinue to develop and have 
important contracts on their 
books 


CONTAINERS, TRAILERS 
AND COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE BODIES 

Production of freight con¬ 
tainers was increased during 
the year, though the Sheffield 
factory of Cravens Homalloy 
(Sheffield) Ltd suffered, in 
common with other container 
makers, because the particular 
insulating material used in a 
certain type of refrigerated con¬ 
tainer had an adverse effect 
upon some goods carried 

Good progress has been 
made with the re-organisatron 
of Taskers Trailers Ltd at 
Andover, which was acquired 
in the previous year, it is now 
trading profitably and is making 
an increasing proportion of the 
larger trailers. 

At Preston the factories 
could have increased further 
their output of vehicle bodies 
had the supply of chassis not 
been so much interrupted by 
strikes in the motor industry 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 

John Brown Engineering 
(Clydebank) Ltd had the 
honour of receiving the Queen's 
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Award to Industry for its 
achiavament in exports. In a 
very short time it has built up 
an extensive business in the 
manufacture and sale of indust¬ 
rial gas turbines. Although the 
establishment comprising the 
former engine works at Clyde¬ 
bank has of course been in 
operation for well over a 
hundred years, it has only lately 
become a company and there¬ 
fore this IS the first occasion 
when It has been eligible for 
the Queen's Award. 

Gas turbines have been deliv¬ 
ered during the year to 
Australia, Brunei, Thailand, Abu 
Dhabi, Bahrain, the Bahamas, 
Canada and the USA, and 
further orders have been re¬ 
ceived from some of these and 
other territories 

Few steam turbines are being 
required for ships buiiding in 
Britain but JBE is promoting 
Its marine version of the heavy 
duty gas turbine, and longer 
term prospects for this type of 
machinery appear promising 

Markham & Co Ltd at Ches¬ 
terfield has four large water 
turbines on order for El Chocon. 
in the Argentine, and two large 
pump turbine units for Foyers, 
in Scotland all of these are to 
the order of Boving & Co Ltd 
Markham has made substantial 
deliveries of Castmaster die- 
casting machines and of paper¬ 
converting equipment, two key 
lines lately introduced into its 
extensive range of specialised 
equipment as part of its pro¬ 
gramme of diversification 

Bone Cravens Ltd has main¬ 
tained a high level of activity 
on injection moulding machines; 
increased production capacity 
has enabled it to quote and 
maintain good delivery times 
Bone Cravens has built and 
delivered its first blow-mould- 
ing machine and is developing 
the patented Filapak system for 
packaging liquids It has re¬ 
ceived increased orders for 
paper-coating plants, particu¬ 
larly extrusion coating, the 
larger sizes of which are made 
for It by Markham 

In Canada. Firth Brown Steels 
Ltd has continued to operate 
successfully and was able, 
despite the difficulties associa¬ 
ted with the prolonged strike in 
the nickel industry, to maintain 
Its tradition of high quality ser¬ 
vice to Its customers 


OTHER INTERESTS 

The position is unchanged in 
regard to the Company's invest¬ 
ments in Rhodesia, namely 


Rhodesian . Alloys (Pvt) Ltd 
and F. Issals & Son Ltd As the 
Board has no means of assess¬ 
ing the state or the prospects 
of these two companies, the 
shareholdings in them remain 
in the books at the figures at 
which they stood at UDI, 

The Group's half share of the 
estimated further losses that 
fall to be met by the Foster 
Wheeler-John Brown Land 
Boilers Consortium up to the 
completion of its contracts 
amounts to £208,000 In 
accordance with established 
practice, this has been charged 
against Reserves 

We said last year that Fostar 
Wheeler John Brown Boilers 
Ltd . in which the Group has a 
39 per cent holding, would 
make a loss for that year, the 
loss was £419,000 which was 
less than was forecast Pros¬ 
pects however have improved, 
and accordingly your directors 
this year have not altered the 
value which they put last year 
on this investment j 

As shareholders in Upper i 
Clyde Shipbuilders Ltd we are | 
glad to see that they have a , 
better order book | 

Westland Aircraft Ltd has, 
as Its Board has announced, { 
met difficulties We look for- I 
ward to its return to its former | 
level of profits | 


THE ORGANISATION 


SCULL 



DRAKE& 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 

nmuriii'/B “osT 


Electrical, Mechanical and Construction Engineers 


HlgMIglits from the eirculalcd statemant of the Chairmen, Mr. 
H, Owen Jones 

■ Group net profit before taxaition for Che year ended 31st March, 

1970 amounted to £1,467,623 In the prevailing conditions this 
can be regarded as satlsfaclory A very considerable increase in 
earnings per share has been achleweid 

■ Each of the three main divisions show an increase in forward 
orders. The Group forward-order-book valued at a record figure 
of }u-,t under £120 rttillion gives cause for confidence in a 
continuing increase in profitability 

■ In Its first year as a member of the Group, Cubitts Limited set 
new records of turnover, profit and forward-order-book 

■ A final dividend of 9% is recommended making ]6'’a for the 
year (same) A scnp is,.ue of one-for-ten is also proposed 

■ The net profit before taxation for the year ending 31st March, 

1971 IS, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, likely to lie 
between £1 45 million and £1 65 million 

■ The Group is currently operating from a much broader base with 
several new products and services to offer It is felt that the 
prospects of growth over the medium term future are 
considerable 

Following the annual general meeting on August 19th in London, 
the name of the Company is to be changed to— 

Drake and Cubitt Holdings Ltd. 



WHITBREAD 


During the year, Mr George 
Trowbridge, CBE, Deputy 
Managing Director of Wickman 
Ltd , was appointed a director 
of the Company Mr Trow¬ 
bridge has great commercial 
and technical experience of the 
machine tool industry, and this, 
together with his judgment and 
wisdom, fits him to play a wider 
part in the Group’s affairs 

Since the end of the year Dr 
J A Pope, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Aston in Bir¬ 
mingham, has been appointed a 
director of the Company l4is 
wide and practical experience 
in mechanical engineering and 
his academic background will 
be of great benefit to the 
Group, and we are fortunate 
indeed to have him as a col¬ 
league 

The executives of the Group 
have surmounted successfully 
the problems of another far 
from easy year In this they 
have been helped, both at home 
and overseas, by many enthu¬ 
siastic and hard-working 
employees of the Group To sM 
these the thanks of the direc¬ 
tors and stockholders are due. 



AND COMPANY LIMITED 

In hiB statBfntnt lor Iho poriod tndod 4ih April tS70. tha 
Choirman. Colonol W H Whitbraad modt Iho lollowinp 
pointa 


ih: Profits before taxation at £1 2 530 000 are about 5% up on the 
year Since profits in the first half of the year were down by 
£570 000 this shows an improvement in the second half of 
n 160 000 or 25% 

9|c Considering the conditions under which we have been trading 
with a Government price freeze in operation I am (onfident that 
the Board are surmountinQ (heir difficulties and are now pro 
grossing to higher profits 

^ As a result of the wages explosion the benefits of the last price 
award in Oecombor 1969 will have completely disappeared by 
the Autumn A further price increase cannot be long delayed 
^ Out of d turnover of £200 000 000 i<Txation in various forms 
look over £78 000 000 We look forward therefore to seeing 
the Government carry out their promise to reduce laxaltun 
9}c Trade m the homo market rose by dhout 4% Tankard and Trophy 
Bitter did particularly well Bottled beer sates rose led by Gold 
Lobet (up 30% for the third year running) Whitbread Pale Ate 
and Forest Brown have grown substantially and Mackeson 
further incrotised its market share Draught Heineken made a 
remarkable start and obtained over 1h% of the lager maiket 
Slowells of Chelsea is now (irmly established throughout 
England and Wales as a national wholesaler However, margins 
have for some time given cause for concern 
jfe Plans have been made to build up the increasingly important side 
of our international activities In Europe we are getting into a 
position which should hold us in good stead if we enter the 
Common Market 

9|e The size and scope of the Group put it in a particularly advan¬ 
tageous position to benefit not only from the introduction of 
modern control systems but also from the efficient use of the 
most up to date machinery We have pi'bblems ahead of us but 
if we are able to return to commercial freedom I have no doubt 
that under our present management we will make good progress 
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DcKford and j, 
Sunderland Ltd ^ 

“Our long-term prospects arc more hopeful...” — Mr. C. E. Wrangham (Chairman) 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on September 10 th at The Queen’s Room, Baltic Exchange, 

St Mary Axe, London, E C 3 . The following are extracts from the circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Mr C. E Wrangham, C.B E , B A 


^ Costs rose steeply and output declined. In consequence, the year’s profit fell by some two-thirds. A long 
strike set back the shipbuilding programme and £3m. has been provided against losses foreseen. 

0 Conditions are returning to normal and long-term prospects appear more hopeful. The order book 
is likely soon to be extended into 1974 and new orders will carry a “cost escalation” clause. 

9 The Company aims to standardize the types of ship it will build. New working Agreements and incentive 
schemes should greatly Improve efficiency. 

0 At 31st March 1970, 29 Doxford “J” engines were on order. The new “Doxford Seahorse” engine is being 
developed with Hawthorn Leslie for operation in 1971. 

0 Every section of the General Engineering Division increased its turnover and the order book is higher 
than for many years past. 

% Demand for ships remains strong, and I believe we are putting ourselves in a better position than ever 
before to meet this demand efficiently and profitably. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts and the Chairman's Statement 
may be obtained from the Secretary^ Doxford and Sunderland 
Limited^ P.O. Box 1, Pallion, Sunderland 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

MUNICH ■ NUREMBERG 


ASSETS 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1970 


LIABILITIES 


in DM 

Cash on hand, Nolos roicivabh’, Ircesury Bills 947,104,000 

Markptabie Setunlit'v 672,309,000 

Accounts Tacrivablp from banks 852,068,000 

Loans to custonuTs of fho Bankinq Department 2,792,918,0(K) 

a) with running periods of less than 

four years 1,931,355.000 

b) with running periods of four years 

and in excess thereof 861,5^.000 

Long-Term lendings of the Mortgage Department 4.136,930,000 

Investments in partu ipations . 89.358,000 

Fixed Assets 53,493,000 

Other Assets 273.765,000 


Total Assets 9.818,025,000 


in DM 

Acrounts |)<iv<ibl«' io hanks 936,916,000 

Deposits from customers 4,009,321.000 

a) Demand Deposits 799,311,000 

b) Time Deposits 1.447,212.000 

<) Savings Deposits 1.762,776,000 

Mortgage and C omniuiiat Bonds 4,003.705,000 

Capital Funds 357,278,000 

Capital Stock 120,000,000 

Reserves disclosed . . 237,278,000 


Other Liabilities .... .... 510,805.000 



Total Liabilities 9,818,025.000 



Board ol Dr Max Hackl, Munich, Jurgen von Koller, Munich. Dr Peter Pfeiffer. Munidii Dr Werner Premauer, Munidii Dr Hans 

Gunther SciMteian, Munidi; Dr German Schweiger, Munich, Dr Henbert Strobel, Munidi Deputies Gunter Gruncr. Munich, Peter Reimpell, 
Munich, Dr't^Mffirtit'Scholz, Munich 

Board ol Dlr^ltihl Dr Ludwig Melimger. M\ini<h. Chairman; Dr Hans-Helmut Kubnke, Duisburg, Vice-Chairman, Friedndh Freiherr von 
Tcudiert, Mumdi. Vice-Chairman. 
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SIG. BERGESEN D.Y. & CO. 

OWNERS - BROKERS - OSLO NORWAY 



G. H. MUMM & 
COMPANY 

Societc Viakole Dr 
Champagne Succeneur, 
Rhehns. 



Manaalna Ownar* of tlia Bargaaan d y Concarn Conalating of Sklbaaktlaaalakapal Snalonn - Sklbaaka|aaalakapat 
Bargahua - A B Slgmalm -AS Stganka - Stavangar Praaerviira Co AS- Takniak Bunau A S - C Blunck 
a Co AS- Rydbarg 4 Pattaraon Mak Varkatad A 6 - A S Barga Sigval Bargaaan -AS Sig Bargaaan d y 
a Co Radarl og aaauranaaagantur - 


TELEGRAM ' SIGDY 
56 78 00 OSLO OFFICE 


” GREENTANKERS " ' BERGSIG TELEX OSLO 11172. 11837 TEL (28 LINES) 

BERGHUS, DRAMMENSVN 106 P 0 BOKS 7800 - SKILLEBEKK. OSLO 2 


" Tha Graan Tankara " 

BERGE ODEL (1963) 55 000 

BERGE BERGESEN 0963) 96 100 

BERGELAND (1966) 96 100 

BERGEBIG (1^) 149 500 

BERGEHAVEN (1966) 149 600 

BERGEBORG (1966) 149 600 

BERGE SIQVaL (1967) 100 600 

BERGETUN (1907) 109 500 

BERGEHUS (1087) 202 500 

BERGE COMMANDER (1968 ) 202 900 

BERGEBRAGD (1968) 156 600 

BERGEVIK (1969) 100 900 

BERGE TASTA (1969) 158 400 

BERGE EDDA (1970) 162 100 


BUILDING 

162 000 

BUILDING 

276 000 

CONTRACT 

276 000 

CONTRACT 

276 000 

CONTRACT 

276 000 

BUILDING 

223 000 

CONTRACT 

223 000 

CONTRACT 

223 000 

CONTRACT 

223 000 

CONTRACT 

280 000 

CONTRACT 

280 000 

Dry Cargo 
SIG8ARGE (1945) 

14 400 

BERGE SIGWALOO (1967) 

76 100 


INAYAMA (1964)_ 
MARSHALL CLARK (1965) 
SHIGEO NAGANO (1965) 

B4 

800 

84 

800 

84 

800 

SIDNEY SPIRO (1968) 

105 

600 

On Charter 



SIGLION 

71 

500 

GOLAR TOKYO 

86 

700 

GOLAR SANKO 

89 

400 

SIGSILVER 

105 

700 

EL PAMPERO 

57 

600 

JAPAN GRAN 

53 

700 

TAKARA 

56 

800 

VIRGINIA 

67 

600 

STRUMA 

60 

800 


Under the chairman^ip of 
Monneur Rene Lalou, Presi¬ 
dent Ditecteur General, the 
Annual General Meeting was 
held at the Company’s 
offices on June 33, 1970, and 
approved die annual accounts 
for 1969, showing a net pro¬ 
fit of Fes 6,474,379.40 
against Fes 3,656,343 10. The 
important difference declared 
between these two results 11 
explained to a large degree 
by the establishment in 1968 
of a provision for the increase 
in prices of Fes 4,977,363 00 
when the provision of the 
same nature for the financial 
year 1969 has only reached 
Fci 1,780,35400 

It was announced, in addi¬ 
tion, that the turnover before 
taxation for die first half 
year, shows an advance of 
53 10 per lent in comparijon 
with the same period of 1969. 

MUMM, a " Marque ” re¬ 
nowned throughout the 
world, IS indeed available in 
all the World Markets, 
notably with its celebrated 
“ Cordon Rouge ” 


CCJNCERN SUMMARY 

The actiVstlies of die Bergesen d y concern in 1969 show sales of goods and services amounting 
to £56,8 mill 'including sales of ships (sales in trade and industry amounted to £14,8 imll), 
but not including new contracts which amount to £53 mill 

The working surplus of the shipping companies exclusive of currency transaoUons, rose by 
£0,83 mill no £13,9 imll. Depreciations have been increased by Co,88 mill to £9,1 mill. In 
addition sales profits £6,9 mill are written off ships in commission and newbuilding contracts 
Total dcpreciiahons in 1969 thus amount to £16 mill 1968 £13,3 mtil'l.) 

The book value of ships and newbuildings as at lit January 1970 Is £38,3 null below scale 
value (1968 £30 rrall.). 

-After the long-term investment programme has been covered, bank deposits as at 31st Dc’cember 
1969 amount to £11,7 mill 

During 1969 four ships have been sold partly on credi't terms 

The tanker fleet increased from 1 733000 t dw to 1985000 t dw including m/t “BERGE 
EDDA,” taken over on 30th January 1970 The average sue is 133.000 t dw and the average 
tnn/age 2 years and 6 months 

The dry cargo group had as at ist January 1970 7 ships of 535000 t dw of which four ships 
in joint ownership with foreign owners. The average size of our fix bulk earners is 85 000 t 
dw. On long-term charters are 557000 t dw dry cargo ships, and in varying numbers on short¬ 
term charter, at the time 183.000 t dw Thus the concern disposed 3520000 t dw of their 
own tonnage and in all 3.26c 000 t dw 

The itotajl quantity of oiil and dry cargo carried in 1969 was 33 . 437.115 bins 

Of newbuildings the concern has now under c onstniction and under contract one 163 000 tanner, 
four 335000 tonners, four 376000 tonners and two 280000 tonners, total 3.727.000 t. dw 

At the end of 1969 the concern had 3000 employees on board and ashore, of which 1900 in 
industry and trade Wages and salaries amounted to £6 mill The employees have have had tax 
deductions amounting to £1,2 mill The concern paid £0,6 mill in taxes in 1969 After disposal 
of the Rosenberg Yard in Stavanger the and January 1970 the number of employees is reduced 
by 1375 A/S Rosenberg Mekaniske Verksted still exists as an independcmt cximpany within 
the concern 


mnsDimi 

Subscription 

prices 


Those subscription prices ore (or 
one year s subscription (52 issues) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world CIO ($24 00) 
*Airspeeded —Europe Cl 2 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded—the world 

excluding Europe Cl 8 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughouitho world £7 ($16 80) 
Airspeeded-^Europe C9 ($21 60} 
Airspeeded—The world 

excluding Europe C13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly 
•ndex (4 issues per annum) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4 80) 
^Airspeeded—as the quetity of air 
freight end sirmiM serviCM varies m 
different situetione. we will use the 
best available serviea compaubte with 
spaed and dalivtry for a particular 
territory 


io% dividendt in A/S Siganka, 8% in A/S Sigmalm, i8% in Skipsaksjeaeltkapet Brrgehui and 
40% In Skibiaktieielskapet Sne-fonn have been paid to about 10000 ihareholders,—Sig Bergesen 
d y 4 , Co. holding a sohd majority of votes. 


Ths Economist 

Subaerlptlon Dopsrtmsnt 

64 8t Jomoa'a Stfoot London 8VV1 

r#/apnpno. oi -Bao 51 ee 
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EDUCATION & CODRSES 


TecalemiT 


LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF INCREASED PROFITS 


Ypur to 31st Mdrth 1970 
Stiles 

Profii lioloiit T.iXtilion 
T tixiition 

Pieleii-nce Oivideiid 
Ordirijiy Dividend 
Piofit Rultiined 

F i*i*d Assets 
Net CurienI Assets 
1 r ide Investments 


1970 
r 10.848.404 
E58M32 
270.619 
26.250 
210.000 
73.563 
r580.432 
3.374.379 
2 634 453 
439 789 
fb 448.621 


1969 

£9.323 439 
1554 56B 
279.474 
26 250 
210 000 
36 844 
1554 568 
~l 271 677 
2 692 720 
426 204 
lb 330 601 



Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

•iiicl oihir cxliriiil ctigrL'CX uf Ihe 
Unlvertlly of Lonilon Specially prepared 
tourst'x ftr th(‘ Puttt'ralioii of 8tocK 
KxcliAiiacs, (or Acuiuuliincy, Cump4Lny 
SetreUryslup. Law. Coaling, Uunlcing, 
Inaurancr Marketing OCE. Also many 
ihurouRhly uaelui fnon->fxain) louraea In 
J3iiMnc«« Subjects 

Write today (gr details or advice. 

Milting bubJeclB In vihich interrsled to 

Metropolitan College 

I Dept 0«J). St Albans, 
nr call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4 let 01-340 S87-I 
I Founded 1910) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Poxtal tultloo lor London University 
External degrees including B8e(Boon}. 

LL n UU. OCE " O ' and “ A ” ieveU, 
Teachers and other proleialonal exama, 
Busineas Studies and ‘ Gateway " 
rnuTsex for the Open University 
(ndivlduailv planned progr.imTnea 
yuidunci b> Kfuduatc tutors tnudtrale 
leen. payable bv liiatulments Write now 
(or FREE ProApecluA to W\ndham 
Milligan, MBE MA Principal. 

Dcpl <'AJ WOLftKY HALL 
OXFORIJ. OXJ OPR 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Kellogg Fellowships 
Scheme 

Th( Fullow&hlpa Scheme Is 
tnunJed to promote study and 
research which will oontrllxite to 
a better undeiwtandlng ot ttie 
changiing economic, social and 
InsUtuUanal envlroninent In 
whicji the agricultural aeoBora at 
the Briiiaii and Irish econoinieb 
operate At the same Ume. the 
schBcne pruvldea oimortuniitles tot 
graduatea to widen Utelr open* 
•ncc and enhance their profee- 
Aonal competence 

Awards under Mic scheme sre 
tenable at an Amecloan unl<vcrstt.y 
lor one ocadenhc year snd Include 
elMnenU In reapeot o< tuHtton. 
trav^ and llvlpg eivenses 

AppHcanta should be gnaduaten 
bei.wecn 23 arut 35 years of age 
and with a postgraduate degree 
or several yeara postgraduate 
experience 

Further pnrUrulare nrvav be 
ibuiined (rum The Agricultural 
Adjustment UniS Deparimcnit of 
AgTlculiural Boonomloe, The 
Umvenslly. Newooetk upon Tyne. 
NEl 7RU 


So far the current year promises well both orders in hand 
and production havo been at a higher level than last yeai 

Copit's (>l Up' Hcpiirt & A( ( oiinis .ind Chtiirnicin s St.itLiiirnt i dn 
olii.iinctMroiii lh» Si'tii'Wiry Ti*c .lU'mit LimiUHl M,»i(h*filu .id 
Bi'ikshifi' SLb JAO 


For libraries 
on microfilm 


A compleio record a( The Economist on microfilm h.-is for ^om<• limo heen .iveilalilr* 
yciir kiy year from January 19b5 onwards 

Now Ihe complete series from Ihe first issue m Soptombor 184J lu the und of 1 9S4 
connactmq with the current sunus ib ovailable ft enables libraries tn have a complete 
file in convuniunt compasb in^tosid of the I lound votumes which take u() <i qre.u deal 
of bholf spate and are lar^july unoblamubli* 

The Economist is a motchless rnrord of fart and opinion, essential (or research in 
the economic and political history of the last 127 years 

The rompleie sot from 184J to 19b4 ordered ai one time costs 1750 0 0 (51,800) 
but particular periods eru available as required and an exact quotation will bo sent on 
request Microfilmb from 1955 onwards cost, on average fl 0 0 0 ( $24 00) per year 
Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The Economist but to 
Univgraity Microfilms Ltd 

St Johns Road Tylers Green Penn Buckinghamahire 
or to 

Univereity Microfilms 

300 North Zeeb Road Ann Arbor Michigan 48106 USA 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

Tbt fjlloiAing Prdumiiurv TraOlc Results for tiu first six monUui or the year 1970 
coiiipirx^ ulih the first six montlis u( the yeur l')G9. have been laeued 


KlloiiKirib r.jii 

Pruisengi r irallic 
I»raJ Tr iitit 
Iraiuilt IialllC 
Ml net.lilt 
(.ingii 
Zambia 


Othi r 
('ollgo 
/aiubla 


Miscelhinigjb ReceipU 


Nit r){>eriHiig Hiielptn 


1970 

J.57, 7Jl 

11 SSS 000 
41«l,(.l7 bO 140.(JUO 


290,'Ml 101,470 000 


171,077 l.’O.'iliJ OftO 
7 0 ‘)‘) 000 


0OU.(iS7 J81 J42.000 


1969 

7.249,549 
7’ons Escudos 
10.589,000 
41(1,303 56.177,000 


220 106 159 939 000 


033,9Ji J40.378 000 


•a £;v'69 00 tl ai.03OOSn) (Cl.C 

TangojiyllLn OoKfsr>iiiiis l.miUrt .mil iis ObmpenlM own 00^^ 

Hharr capful and all the debt*niure& gt the llenguehv Hailaay Company 



BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Aftl OAI.IJSRY-RE9TAURANT PI.US 
YOUR OW'N HOME An Irulependent 
way of lift Ibjme busineas together 
I'UaJ 0 niaiitlis per yeur season 
busitusii already In full operaUon 
Kreehuld Miptrb iiuruxt propirtv in 
,8 rbarnilng vpiagr u few' miles from 
Hioiirv un mum Oxforri marl . recently 
r^wi.ind (41 prrferllon providing hlgh- 
t)a.ss li'«‘ns«d rtslaurant sixiting 60 
iiM epanuiis PKime, itathrooni, 3 attics 
on tuo floors over, guroffp xcore, car 
l>irk \7th ci-niurv birn i.onvi'rteil into 
Art Gallery large basement could be 
Converted Info luUilUonal Antique or 
Coniemporarv Craft blinp restaurant 
InvenUirv inclurled In price, til,000 
Woiiki nwd Louple ult)i ll.ur and 
u'lhnRitrsb to uork to irajiw' Ha full 
)>oi<ntid] Call Gillian Porreat, W«o - 
bun 'I x m -li p III lej t)4'»lH 5J7 

liANKINO APPOINTMENTS Wide 
cholct, ull levels -we arc the Bpeclallsts 
IV] 0l-j4n 2777 (detalK posud) 

Abh tonlidt nti.il 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


l.AOLEA HANDMADE GARMENTS 
111 attrautivi .inentul dralgns colours 
available ai compeUtive pneea Samplvt. 
uvatlable wltli our Export Manager 
Mr Miihajlr, 2b Emlyii Koitd, l«>ndi>n. 
WIJ bKaitn Aueuitt iOth and 
8*i>L4m)Hr 5th Ninipex Associates, 

9 Shared E Mtlhxt Rood. Karachi 5 


EUKOTEC (investtgatora Sxtraordlrary) 
World-Wide secret service 01-437 40tO, 
or write B r M Burotec, lx>ndon, 

WCl. England 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments Business Notices, 
etc , 13s per line 

Oiiipl«>ed, t9 15a Od per single 
column inch 

Education. CouT«iea, Property. 
Hotels, Travel, etc . lOs per line 
Display, E8 Cs Od per single 
Column inch 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 


STATISTICIAN 

A.P. Grade 2/4 (£1,362-£2,115) 


Graduate with degree in mathematics or 
statistics required, eventually to advise and 
assist m the collection, organisation and 
analysis of data for management of Council's 
services, but initially to assist specifically in 
survey and analysis in connection with the 
preparation of the Borough Development Plan 

APPLICATION FORMS AND FURTHER 
PARTICULARS FROM TOWN CLERK. TOWN 
HALL. ROMFORD, RM1 1RD 
Returnable by August 28, 1970. 


University of 
Singapore 

Proftaaorshtp/Associate 

Profsssorship 

in Potttioal Science 


OuwtldAtM. viith a lUfther 
dcBVw and relevant teaching/ 
reaearch eipcn«nc«. are invited 
to wilU to 
The RefletTRr 
Unlveftoly of Singa^re 
BUigapoxe 10 

giving currtoiiium oilae (Mo- 
data), wMh an indieoitton of 
gpeetal flakU uf intoreat . and 
u/n the names and ad^ e aae e 
or three referees Salary In range 
12,000-12,600 p m , depending on 
quallAcattons and experleriCf 
uMve, •uperannuaUon, medical 
and other MneflU available 
Olotong date 26th Beptecitier, 
IBTO 


National Ports 
Council 


Vaoanttee have arisen in ihe 
JBoonomloa Dlvlaion of the 
Nation^ J^Jrtk CounclJ for 
Toung eootmjniata. preferably 
vltti an Interest in econometrica 
The work of the Divlaion covers 
a wide variety of economic 
prablemB artsUig from the 
wunotl'a function as advlsera to 
the Ulntoter of Traneport 

tnlttoUy the auccMiafui apcttcani 
wlU be required to oeaist in the 
preparation of fureoesLa of port 
IraBlc TMa iniHolves develofMng 
and Improving the econometric 
analyeta of UK international 
trade, and reaearch into tore- 
oaallng methodology There will 
alBo be opportuneuea In the held 
of Inveatineni appraisal and 
pricing policy 


ioants ehould poawas a flrat 
ind ckica hunours degree in 
_.>ea or related aubiect, with 
imatlci and etaustica 


s{^.5o‘S 

wUl depend on qaalini 

experlcose 

AlMMttooa as 
to s 

The Aaalatant Becre 
tXeiaUjahraeniu), 
Weliorml Porta nui 
If North Audtoy 6U 
London. WIY IWS 



University of Bristol 

Two Research Assistants 
in Economics 

'Ihe Department of Elconoinloe 
Invitee <H>plUatLooa for two Re- 
aearch AoalsianiiahApa now vooant 
to aulst In rceeareh projects on 
the labour market and on U K 
cxporia rcapccUvely Oandidatee 
ahould be graduataa in eounmnlca 
with basic staUsUcs Salary within 
the B> ales £1,040 x CDS U.2J0 or 
£1,165 X £125 -LI,606 aocurdliig to 
quailllcatluns Further particulars 
may be obtained (rum the 
Registrar. Univeralty Seiuile 
House. Bristol B86 ITH. quoting 
reference SB. to whom appllea- 
ilone should be aunt by Beptember 


Massey University 

PAT.MSRBl'ON NORTH, 
NEW ZBAXJLNO 

Choir of Economics 


The OouiKsll of Miiaiwy Unlveralto 
InvSUw appltoaiione from suitably 
Quaiined persona lor ttie Chedr 
of Beonomlcs 

The appcdiitee will head 
an txpancling Department of 
Ecrjnomlca which has at present 
an esUbbUahment of seven etoff 
members The EMparlment 
conducts a full range of under¬ 
graduate courses and has recently 
commenoed pustgraduate tracJrdng 

The University oonduots an 
extra-mural teaching programme 
In which the Department of 
lik^onondca oRrrs unite nt flrgt 
and second year levels 

In addition to the Department 
of Sconomlca there is a Depert- 
ment of Agricultural Bcunomloa 
and Farm ManagemctfiC which 
teaches (u the p(,>etfrniduate level 
An Erunoiiiics Research Oroup 
uf which (he [Vportment furpiS 
an integriii part has reoervUy 
been cStabUshrd 


Salary for the poettd on wlU be 
in the range 6NZP.000 to 
SNZIL.SOO 


Fufther details of the Unlver- 
•ity together with the eondlUonS 
of appointment may be obtained 
from the Secrrlary-OeiteraJ. 
Association of Commonwealth 
UnlversitUs lAppts) 36 Oordon 
Square. Ixmdon, WCIH OFF. or 
from the RegisUiwr of ihs 
University 

^^Apyheatloos close on Septemiber 



The Economist employs an 
expert corps of foreign 
affairs writers, in London 
and abroad, but some 
stories produced by the 
paper's foreign department 
cannot be published in 
The Economist itself 
Instead, they appear in a 
separate, confidential 
bulletin published each 
week and called Foreign 
Report. 

Such stories are of two 
kinds There IS the 
information that reaches 
The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and 
therefore can be passed on 
only to readers willing to 
respect the confidential 
nature of Foreign Report. 
And there is the article that 
focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but 
pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes In 
this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a record 
of often being startlingly 
right 

The annual subscription 
rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain £13 0 0 
and Australasia £16 2 0 
The Foreign Report binder 
(1 Oi" X 63’ ), covered in 
black leather cloth with a 
reinforced spine embossed 
m gold and red, costs £10 0 
(US $2 50) including 
postage 


Please write for full 
details to 

The Publications 
Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
OF LABOUR 


« per U> 


CO-OPERATION 

JOINT PRODUCTION 

LICENCE-SHARING 


MARKI TING IN HUNGARY is a market research rc\iew 
launches! this >car It is |omil> published by the Hungarian 
Chanihci ol Commcice and the Institute Itir Economic and 
Maikci Research 


These are the pass>\ords to rnsKJern business **MARKrTING 
IN HLINGAR\’\ an English language quarierlv picnides the 
necessai> inloimatu>n on the development ot the various 
industrial branches, thus enabling the foreign firms to pick 
I heir choice 


Subscriptions: 

KULTURA 

Budapest 62. P.O.B. 149 
Hungary 

Subscription Fee- £8 10 0 year + postage 
(Sample copies: on request) 



* 


45 




MONTHLY 

AVERAGE 

ACCRA 

NY SPOT 

_i _I_ L^. 

_ 1 j 

1969 1970 1 


COCOA 


Recommendations of 

A August 1969 - lots 4tli quarter 
^ 1969 should be bearish 


0 


October 1969 - be prepared for 
sharp decline 


0 


December 1969 — lower prices in 
first quarter 1970 


For over u quarter of a century, 
this IS how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal m 
the price tiend It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora¬ 
tions in industrial and agnciil- 
lurul commodities 

Our activities encompass a 
broad range of commodities, 
many ot which may be of par- 
ticul.ir interest to you We 
invite your inquiry on your cor¬ 
poration letlerho.id, addressed 
to 



37th Year World Widi Sorvice 


30 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial (ommodity Corp 
127 East 42nd St, New York, NY 10017 
(•tu ECONOUiM Tilaehini >I2-H7-I2«t 





The National Bank 
of Kuwait, S.A.K. 

A leader in the Arab world; 

first in the field for banking services in Kuwait 

Whatever transactions or financial advice you require, we 
are the bank in Kuwait to help you 

Whether Kuwait is a new or established market for you, our 
Head Office and its many branches can offer an unequalled 
and comprehensive service. 

We can advise you on the current trading, economic, and 
commercial conditions and, of course, the regulations that 
exist in Kuwait 


The National Bank of Kuwait S A K 
Established 1952 

Capital: K.D 5,062,500 

Reserves: K.D 12 , 000,000 

Total Assets: K.D 295.008,068 

(1KD £1 167 sterling) 

Head Office. P 0 Box No 95 Kuwait 
Telex National KWT 043 
Cables; 'National', Kuwait 

Correspondents in all principal 
countries throughout the world. 







PRICES AND YIELDS 




PrkM, 1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

1 Prices. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Pricci, 

1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



■tocka 

A4« 19. 

on 

Aue 



stocks 

Aug 19. 

on 

Aug 



stocks 

Aug 19 

on 

Aug 

High 

Low 


mo 

week 

19 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

19 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

19 



Bftnks A other finenclel 





Breweries, etc 




91 

68 

Hoesch 

D6B'* 

2'* 

1 S 

2A5‘i 

215 

Algemene Bk 

Fi244 

7 2 

7 0 

18/4*1 

14/10'* 

Allied Breweries 

•5 lO'i 


S 2 

108 7 

84', 

Hoogoven 

Ft 92 4 

0 9 

2 2 

59 

48 7 

Amsterdam-Roi 

FI 54 7 

1 i 5 

3 0 

18/- 

IS/]'* 

Bass. Charnngton 

16/7', 

3d 

4 8 

180 7 

148 

Mannosmann 

D 153'* 

3 

7 1 

67/3 

40/- 

Ausc A N Z Bk 

55/3 

' 9d 

3 6 

I28'i 

iOO 

BoUNV 

FI l2B'i 

6'* 

2 8 

142'* 

115 

Rhelnsuhl 

D 116 

2 

5 1 

3000 

2595 

B de Soc Gen 

Fr B 2900 

5 

4 5 

16/ 

12/3 

Courage. BAS 

15/6 


4 7 

109', 

79 

Ihyssen Huettr 

D8I 

1 

7 4 

64^ 

4e'4 

B of America 

$56'* 

1 !'• 

3 2 

27/3 

l9/]0'i 

Distillers 

25/1', 

4Sd 

4 9 

231 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhtmin 

Fr228 

3 1 

3 8 

96/3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

82/6 

1 1/3 

3 4 

51 

38*4 

DIsciM Seagrams 

$44- 

*4 

2 3 

7/9 

5.4'* 

Union Steel S A 

6'9« 

3d 

5 9 

191/3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

151/6 

3/9 

4 2 

440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

D385 

5 


39 

29'* 

U S Steel 

$29’, 

’* 

8 1 

lOS 

98'4 

B. Nac de Mexico 

P99'* 



29/9 

22/9 

Guinness 

29,3 

3d 

4 0 

131', 

101', 

Uslnor 

Fr 113 

0 1 

4 0 

92/3 

53/3 

B of N S Wales 

61/- 

i 

3 1 

214 8 

170 8 

Helnekcn 

PI 214 8 

1 8 

1 6 







78/- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

68,- 


5 6 

15 4'* 

II‘10** 

IDV 

12,3 

3d 

4 9 



Electrical A radio 




2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

Fr8 2l5S 

35 

5 1 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 167 


4 5 

235 

161 

A t G 

D 174'* 

2 

9 2 

294 9 

221 

B de Paris P B 

Fr247 

1 '* 

3 9 

18 

I4'4 

Nac Distillers 

$14*4 

*4 

6 0 

255 

211 

ASFA 

Ki 235 


4 3 

62/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

67/9* 

2'9 

4 4 

59/3 

46- 

Scottish A Newc 

56 3* 

r- 

4 3 

S3*. 

40** 

Am TrI A Tel 

$44*. 

, 

5 4 

68/- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 

S5/- 


4 5 

19.6 

14/ 

Sih African Br 

|6,I0', 

3d 

3 8 

26‘7'i 

20 J 

B 1 C C 

22'10't 

6d 

5 8 

57/3 

35/9 

fiOLSA 

40/- 

. 6d 

4 9 

34'9 

28- 

Truman Hanbry 

3i;- 

1,^ 

4 B 

2135 

1470 

Brown Huven ‘A’ 

Fr S 1600 

5 

3 1 

240/- 

152- 

Can Imp Com 

192/9 

1/9 

2 B 

20 3 

14/9 

Watney, Mann 

16,9 


5 1 

483'* 

408 8 

c G r 

Fr 436 

4 7 

3 2 

IS/t'. 

iS^' 

Charterhouse Grp 

10/3 

6d 

7 6 

10,7'* 

8.7'* 

Whitbread 'A 

9,7', 

l'*d 

5 7 

14 6 

9<7’* 

Chloride Electric 

12'- 

I'td 

6 7 

b4*t 

37'* 

Chase Manhattan 

$45*4 

'* 

4 0 







57'j 

25*4 


$36'* 



345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D2I5 

lO't 

4 1 



Building A building materials 


77 - 

47 - 

Dccaa 

50'9 

3d 

3 4 

187 

155 3 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 162 9 

3 ( 

2 6 

45,3 

35 9 

Assoc Portland 

41,9 

3d 

4 1 

56 6 

33 6 

1 M 1 

3; 


4 7 

536 

442 

Credit Fancier 

Fr482 

' 6 

4 0 

26 9 

22.'4’* 

BPB induscr cs 

13.- 

1,7'id 

5 2 

177 

115 

Fleccrolux B 

Kr 125 

2 

5 6 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 2990 


2 7 

271 

229 9 

Cirriencs Lahrge 

Fr 240'* 

1 *» 

4 0 

257 

196 

L M Eilccson 8 

Kr 237 

4 

2 3 

246 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%248 

3 

4 0 

1906 

1570 

Cimencerius Briq 

Frfi 1650 

5 

6 7 

77', 

60', 

Gen Electrn 

$75'. 


3 S 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

0 289 

10 

3 1 

26,6 

15,9 

R Coscain 

24 4'i 


4 1 

27 t0'» 

17 iO'f 

GFC -tt 

21 9 

6d 

3 4 

327 

186 

Diesdner Bank 

D233 

6'* 

3 9 

27/6 

18 6 

Eng China Clays 

22/6 

4'«d 

2 1 

33’* 

20*4 

Gen Tel & Elec 

$26'* 


5 9 

74*1 

56 

First Nat City 

S66'f 

1*4 

3 3 

41/6 

24 6 

Inc Paint Co 

25- 

6d 

II 7 

IS2 

102 

Hitachi 

Y 106 

4 

5 7 

52/- 

33'6 

Hambros 

44 9 

(/- 

3 1 

30,100 

22.600 

Italcementi 

L 25.350 


1 9 


45 - 

Hoover A 

« 


4 4 

27/6 

I5'9 

Hill. Samuel 

ia/3 

7’*d 

4 1 

30- 

19 6 

J Liimg A* 

27 - 

3d 

2 2 

38i'< 

223 

1 R M 

$239*4 

9'. 

2 0 

13 95 

1 75 

lOS Ltd 

• 1 75 

0 40 


II,'- 

7,4'i 

London Brick 

8>I0', 

I'ld 

6 9 

62 3 

36 - 

Int Cempiiteis 

40 9 

3d 

5 5 

39 3 

5'4 

lOS Mgiu 

$5 7 

, 0 3 


14/6 

7 6 

Marley 

7,9 

3d 

(n) 

60 

31'. 

Inc Tcl A Tel 

$37'. 

l'» 

2 9 

£9'i 

£7 

Hongk"g & Sh 

au 


3 9 

14 10'* 

8'4'* 

Redland 

10,9 

4'«1 

4 6 

I32’» 

79'* 

Machines Bull 

Fr 93 7 

2 7 


95- 

50 - 

Keyser Ullmann 

58,9 

1 3 

4 3 

26 10'* 

2I‘3 

Rugb)/ Portland 

24- 

4'fd 

2 6 

827 

529 

Maisusliiti 

Y 545 

4 

1 8 

4lr 

24;6 

Klelnwort Ben 

33/6 

6d 

3 6 

39 6 

25 

Tirmac Drrbr 

30‘3 

6d 

5 7 

205 - 

152 6 

Philip, Imp Wks 

193 9 

6>3 

2 2 

6090 

5470 

Krodietbaiik 

Fr B 5640 

130 

2 9 

39 6 

29, 

Taylor Woodrow 

35,6 

1 i 

3 2 

44 lO'i 

28 3 

Plos&ey 

30,’- 

7'*d 

3 2 

337 

220 

Kundenkredit 

0 231 

, 4 

4 3 

6/9 

4'l'* 

Venesti 

5 

3d 

7 2 

)4'i 

18*. 

RCA 

$23 


4 5 

1600 

1492 

Lambert L Ind 

frB 1650 

15 

4 5 

74 6 

5I'6 

G Wimpey 

65 3 

9d 

1 4 

19- 

13 - 

Rediffusion 

15 - 

4'*d 

5 6 

65/9 

51,3 

Lloyds 

62,9 

l,'3 

4 0 







48 6 

30 6 

Rcyiollc Parsnri* 

38 


7 9 

66^ 

52 

Manuf s Hanovci T tt $68'* 

2*4 




Catering, hotels. 

rir 



259'* 

178 

Sieinen* 

D |90 

4 8 

4 2 

91.400 

67.800 

Mediobanca 

L84 9B0 


1 3 

27/3 

I6'9 

ATV 'A' 

23 6“ 

6d 

6 1 

4000 

2000 


T 2410 

■40 

0 6 

31/3 

72 3 

Mfcrcantiic Cred 

24/6 

1 9 

4 8 

4.'l 

2 10 

fiutlin s 

3 6 

I'td 

9 3 

55'. 

20 

Sperry RjnJ 

$21*. 

I*. 

2 3 

37,9 

18 9 

Mercury Secs 

25.'- 

29 

2 4 

75 

25’. 

CBS 

$25*. 


5 4 

182'* 

134’. 

T homson*Housi 

Fi 145 1 

2 8 

2 7 

70^9 

47/6 

Midland 

60/3 

1,’- 

5 0 

49,- 

31 - 

Granidi A' 

37 -• 


5 4 

66 e 

40 6 

Thorn Eloeirical 

51 


2 0 

I9f7», 

S/9 

Minster Asset 

I2'l'* 

3d 

S 8 

33 3 

23 - 

Grand Metiop 

24,4'* 

1 4'* 

2 5 

46 

33'. 

VVesiern Union 

$33'. 


4 2 

36'- 

22 

Montagu Trosl 

15'6 

1 - 

2 8 

91 9 

63 6 

Lyons *A’ 

73/6 

2 - 

3 3 

ts'* 

53'. 

Wcstmhsc LI 

$64 


2 a 

70»4 

50*4 

Morgan I P 

$66'4 

1 


20 3 

13,9 

Mecca 

16 9 

, 7',d 

6 0 







65.- 

46'6 

Nat A vt'lndlays 

53/9 

6d 

5 4 

36,3 

21/9 

Trust Hoitses-Forccs 25'!'* 

3d 

3 6 







2 90 

2 08 

Nat Austra 

$A2 77'* 

1 

4 0 









Engineering 




16/10'* 

13'- 

Nac Com Grp 

I6'6 

3d 

4 7 



Chemicals 




37.6 

23,- 

Acrow A 

28 9 

l'9 

3 2 

79,6 

51,3 

Nat West 

63/9- 

9d 

4 5 

I22« 

980 

ANIC 

L 1014 


4 9 

207 

138 

Allis Copco 

Kr 174 

2 

2 9 

160 

132'* 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I3S 

5 

6 6 

14 3 

6 10'* 

Albright A W 

7 (', 

i'td 

4 9 

14,10'* 

10- 

B5 A 

126 

6d 

fn) 

247.'6 

175'6 

Royal Canada 

218 6 

1 3’9 

2 9 

30*4 

22*. 

Ani«i Cymimid 

$30'. 

'j 

4 1 

46 9 

36‘6 

Blbrk A Wilco. 

44 - 

6d 

4 5 

116- 

60 - 

Schroders 

87.'6 

3/9 

1 9 

2(5 

157'* 

Badische Amlin 

D 163'. 

6 8 

6 8 

54 6 

29 

John brown 

37 -* 

3d 

6 2 

61/3 

31 - 

Slater Walker S«c. 

33/- 

l/l'» 

4 6 

I78<i 

140'* 

B-iyer 

D 151 

5 3 

5 3 

16 1'* 

iO'iO'* 

Coin n 6U0 

I4’6 

l'*d 

5 7 

13.400 

12.525 

Seelcte General 

Pi B I3.25G 

1 25 

4 5 

12325 

8550 

CIBA (B-ulc) 

FrS 10 100 


2 2 

14 lO'i 

0 - 

Divv Aihmore 

I0r6 

l'.d 

1 9 

47,'6 

31 '6 

Standard A Chart 


6d 

5 6 

73'* 

59'. 

Dow 

$67 

1^ 

3 9 

14 > 

11 6 

Dell 1 Metal 

13 

3d 

6 S 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 303'* 

1 1 4 

3 6 

124 

92’. 

Dupont 

$120', 

4', 

4 4 

IB9 8 

138 

fH mtg 

UI6I 

6'j 

5 0 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

Fr S 2980 

5 

2 7 

59/6 

33 6 

Fisons 

41/- 

9d 

5 1 

16 2'. 

9 6 

R fllioit 

9 10'* 

lO'td 

7 6 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3830 

10 

2 6 

I6*t 

7'* 

General Aniline 

$8*. 


4 6 

18 6 

14 3 

f.rtii CUv.hnd 

14 6 


9 7 

64/6 

41,'6 

Union Discount 

55f6 

</- 

5 4 

260’a 

161 

Hoechst 

D 179 9 

5 1 

5 6 

60 6*. 

48 4'. 

uue.c. KAN 

58 

1 3 

4 1 

30/- 

19/9 

Utd Dorn Tst 

24/6 

I'¬ 

4 5 

178 OOG 

126 750 

Hoffnn Gonuss 

Fi S 159S00 

4500 

0 5 

210 

140 

Liuichoffng* H 

DI64'' 

7', 

4 7 







58 

42 1'* 

ICI 

43/10'* 


6 3 

17 3 

7 4’* 

H< ad Wrighiiuii 

6 J 


6 1 



Insurance 




36- 

27 . 

Lnporcc Inds 

29,3 

9d 

4 6 

27 9 

12 6 

Alfred Herbert 

13 3 

7‘*d 

3 0 

570 

433 

Allianz Versich 

D 441 

ll 

2 0 

36'i 

28*4 

Monsanto 

$34 

1 *4 


14 10'* 

II 7'i 

1 M 1 

17 6 


4 4 

96.050 

63 590 

Ais Generali 

L 68400 


0 8 

1129 

962 

Monte rumi-Edis 

L 988 


5 5 

66 

1 7'. 

Inter Cumbicn 

2 - 

I'td 

(n) 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

57;. 


5 3 

340 

227'* 

Norsk Hydio 

Kr340 

30 


47'6 

35 

Inter Comp Air 

30 6 

1 3 

3 3 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

S3<- 

9d 

4 1 

33 

27 

Pfizei 

$29*. 

'* 


442 

295 

Kulligcr B 

Kr 345 

3 

3 2 

54/3 

34/6 

Equit A Law Life 

44' 

1/- 

3 0 

263 

214 t 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fi 254 

3 7 

3 5 

239 9 

I6S 

MAN 

D 195’* 

9 

1 0 

24/3 

15,'- 

Gen Accident 

18/6 

9d 

5 4 

2900 

2550 

Solvay A 

Fr 8 287S 

25 

5 1 

22 6 

16 6 

Maiher A Plair 

176 

I'td 

3 2 

33/9 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

30/9 

1/9 

4 9 

159 

131 

Si Gobain 

Fr 137 4 

0 3 

4 6 

64 3 

50 9 

Metal Bok 

56 3 

1 6 

3 8 

51/- 

14'- 

Legal A General 

44/- 


4 0 

420 

290 

Taktdi Chemical 

Y 107 

1 

2 6 

80 

65 

Miiiubuhi H> 2 .ivy 

T 67 

I 

9 0 

112 2 

67 B 

Nat Nedriandn 

Fl 82 7 

0 5 

2 4 







23 3 

16 3 

riori(jn Ciuciblc 

22-6 

Jd 

4 ■» 

52/- 

35/9 

Pearl 

42;- 

1 

4 4 



Coal A steel 




206 

172 1 

Perhmey 

Ki 198 

U 4 

4 0 

38/3 

24/3 

Phoenix 

32,'- 

I,- 

4 7 

4460 

3880 

Arbed 

Fr B 4290 

(0 

0 7 

60- 

43 9 

Rinutd 

50 9 

3d 

4 8 

33/6 

21/6 

Prudential 

29/- 

3d 

3 5 

30*4 

2l'i 

Bethlehem 

$21'. 


8 5 

96 

5 6 

Strek 

5 6*. 

**d 

5 4 

47/6 

38/3 

Royal 

46/9 

9d 

4 8 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

SA 14 95 



42.- 

30 3 

Simon Engmg 

37 


4 0 

60/3 

47/3 

Sun Alliance 

58/9 

9d 

5 1 

180 

147 

Dtiiain Ingwy 

Fr ISO 9 

2 7 

4 5 

24 3 

7 - 

Stavcicy Ind 

8 6 

1 - 

2 3 

143 

105 

Taisho Mar A F 

Y 116 


5 6 

695 

590 

Finsidcr 

L 602 


7 5 

12 - 

86 

Stone Plati 

9 - 

0*4d 

S 6 

292 

203 

lokio Marine 

Y245 

9 

2 7 

ISO 1 

127', 

Fried Krupp 

D 134'* 

2', 

7 4 

75 lO'i 

59 6 

Tube Inkciimcncs 

68 

6d 

5 2 

33/9 

13/6 

Vehicle A Gen 

13/6 

1/3 

9 3 

90>* 

60 t 

Gelsenkii chener 

D7J 

1 

5 4 

Jl,4'i 

21 3 

Vicken 

23.6 

I’kI 

8 S 

6100 

4750 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S.S025 

25 

3 2 

as'* 

£28'i 

Grangesberg 

£28'* 


2 8 

48 9 

37 

Thos W Wird 

42 - 

1 - 

6 5 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled wliti help from Messrs Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith Yamaicht Securities Co , and The First Boston Corporation Yield in brackets is on forecast dividend * Ex dividend 
I Ex capitalliatlon •' Ex rights t Ex all (o) New stock if) Flat yield (h) After Zambian lax (f) To Ui«st date Interim since reduced or pasted 







High 

Low 


1970 

week 

19 

8/4'. 

s/- 

Wellman Eng 

6»4*,* 

I'ri 

5 9 

14/6 

16/6 

Weir Group 

17/6 

-6d 

6 3 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



70/9 

43/9 

Allied Supplieri 

44/6 

8/IO*a* 

3/9 

3 9 

II/- 

7/IOS 

Asa Brtc Foods 


3 • 

it 

4/- 

Assoc Fisheries 

80 


7 9 

62*4 

Avon Product, 

162*4 

1 'a 

3 4 

47/4't 

34/3 

Beechsm Group 

42/l*t 

1 3d 

2 4 

230 

171 

Beghin 

Fr 181 7 

t 1 7 

4 1 

40/6 

34/- 

Bovril 

34/- 

3d 

6 5 

14/S‘c 

11/7*1 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

13/3 

4’ri 

4 4 

17/7't 

4S% 

12/9 

Cadbury Schweppes 

•3/3 

1 I'ri 

6 0 

31*1 

Ceig Palmolive 

137*4 

1 IS 

3 5 

8 86 

5 36 

Cel Sugar Ref 

SA7 08 

0 19 


i4/4>i 

8/1*. 

Fitch Lovell 

10/- 


S 0 

7000 

4700 

Gelgy 

Fr S 4940 

1 IS 

0 9 

87>i 

66h 

General Foods 

173 

US 

-- *4 

3 S 

42*1 

24*1 

General Mills 

•27 

3 2 

81/6 

66/- 

Glaxo 

78/9 

1 3d 

1 6 

37 

28*4 

Heins 

•34*, 

1 % 

2 6 

40K. 

32*1 

Krafcce Corp 

•3e'« 

1 *■ 


2560 

1820 

L'Orcai 

Fr 1900 

1 6 

0 9 

S494 

3610 

Motts 

L4249 


3280 

2680 

Nestle 

FrS32IO 

: 30 

2 1 

199 8 

240 

Perrier 

Fr 242 

f 2 


S8 

40*4 

Procter Gamble 

SSI'e 

1 *4 

2 7 

IB/IG'i 

17/6 

RsnkS'Hovts 

18/- 

‘ 3d 

10 0 

55/9. 

38/- 

Reckitt 8 Colm 

43/6 


3 7 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4200 

1 25 

1 5 

12/6 

8/l'i 

Splllers 

8/2*4 

3*4d 

8 5 

27/i0*i 

19/1*1 

12/8*4 

Tace 8 Lyle 

20/1*1 

i «/- 

9 9 

16/9 

Unigace 

15/0*4 

*4d 

5 2 

62/6 

37/6 

Unilever 

4B{- 

1 

3 9 

222/6 

3^ 

135/- 

Unilever NV 

167/6 

1 5/- 

4 5 

26/i*« 

United Biscuits 

28/3 

i 3/- 

4 8 



Motore, aircraft 




17/6 

10/- 

Assoc Englnrtf 

117*, 

3d 

6 9 

13/6 

31*4 

5/7*. 

BLMC 

6.- 

2*«d 

9 2 

I2*t 

Boeing 

• I2*a 

1 '• 


44% 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

•3l*s 

S 

3 8 

35*4 

I6*t 

Chrysler 

• 19*4 

1 

3 1 

8/Pi 

3/- 

Chrysler (UK) A' 

3/1*1 

3d 


129 4 

85 1 

Citroen 

Fr 101 

1 4 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D377 

15 

2 3 

24/9 

14/6 
26/1 *1 

Dowty Group 

17/10*1 


5 9 

36/9 

Dunlop 

28/7*, 

7'm1 

5 7 

3546 

2646 

Flat 

12981 


4 0 

25/- 

30 

19/6 

17*4 

Ford ^DR) 

Gen Dynamics 

24/3 

•18*1 

1 7*id 

4 3 

5 5 

45/- 

29/9 

Gen Mes (Un ) 

35/- 


4 8 

3Pt 

2l*t 

Goodyear 

•25*4 


3 3 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Stddeiey 

32/- 

. 7>,d 

8 1 

«/- 

22/3 

Honda (COR) 

25/- 


4 1 

170 

175 

Komatsu 

Y 175 

1 

4 9 

21 

7 

Lodcheed 

•7*» 



73/6 

41/- 

J lucss 

44/9 

1 9d 

4 0 

{6<« 

8S 

Massey Ferguson 

•C9’4 

1 *4 


27*i 

13 

McDonnell Deuglu 
Michelin B' 

•IS*. 

, *, 


1700 

1064 

Fr 1267 

r M 

1 2 

200 

148 

Nissan Meter 

Y 157 

1 9 

5 1 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr 248*1 

> 1 2 

2 8 

3500 

2505 

Pirciti-Spa 

L2900 



25/IS 

10/4*1 

Rolls-Royce 

n/- 

9d 

10 9 

28/4<t 

15/9 

Smiths Indust 

16/9 

I'ld 

6 5 

219 

160 

Steyr-Dtnler-Pch 

%234 

• M 

3 4 

398 

300 

Toyota Motors 

Y30I 

1 1 

2 7 

40*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

•30*1 

1 2*1 


299't 

212 

Volkswagen 

L) 213 

6 

4 3 

358 

216 

Volvo 

Kr257 

2 

1 2 

9/7'. 

5i- 

Westland 

5/6 


10 3 

13/6 

8/9 

Wilmot-Breeden 

9/9 

I'ld 

6 1 



Office oquip, photo 



S60 

299 

Canon Camera 

Y 398 

1 20 

1 9 

84 

57». 

Eastman Kodak 

•60S 

• 1*4 

2 1 

656 

430 

Fu)i Photo 

Y 516 

1 26 

1 5 

1708 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

FrB 1750 

> 45 

3 4 

41/7'* 

21/6 

Gesiecner A 

26/3 

1/- 

2 1 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

Y590 

t 21 

1 3 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Prlv 

12800 



34/9 

Si: 

Ozalid 

30/9 

f9d 

3 9 

MIS 

Xerox 

•69*4 

i 2*. 

0 9 

56/- 

38/3 

Paper * publishing 



Bowater Paper 

42/- 

3d 

6 6 

12/ION 

61- 

British Printing 

6/^4 

*4d 

9 2 

18/- 

11/6 

2J't 

Bund Pulp 8 r 

13/4't 


6 2 

35*4 

Crown Zeller 

•28*4 

ij 

5 6 

25/IS 

20/6 

ORG 

22/7*, 

3d 

6 3 

9/4'i 

6!i 

Inveresk Paper 

7/3 

Pad 

2 3 

iV» 

21*4 

MacMillan Bl P 

•C 25*4 

t IS 


55*4 

ll** 

McGrsw Hill 

SI4*a 


5 0 

29/9 

21/- 

News of the WId 

23,*9 


7 9 

32/- 

16/- 

Pearson Long 

20/9 

3d 

4 8 

50/- 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

43/6 


3 2 

55/3 

34/7*, 

Reed Ini'l 

35/- 

l*id 

7 1 

60/6 

60/Z 

W H Smith A' 

59/9 

3d 

3 6 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomson Organ 

14/9 

-3d 

9 S 

16/9 


Property 




9/10*1 

Capital 8 Counties 

14/- 

3d 

3 0 

118/9 

as/- 

19/4*1 

Hammersni 'A' 

112/- 


1 0 

29/5*4 

Land Securities 

24/11*4 

6d 

2 9 

14/6*4 

10/3 

Lon Merch Secs 

13/3 

4*td 

3 0 

25/5*4 

l7/3f« 

Met Eat 8 Pty 

24/3 

1 4'ri 

3 1 

45/3 

28^ 

St Martins 

38/- 

1 9d 

2 6 

615 

381 

5 G liameblUire 

L396 

6 4 

25/- 

. Ilflaii tmr (Ct Erluin) 

22/7*, 

I 1 /7‘t 

4 5 

124/- 

nh 

.<8mkIi Cenversn 

97/3 

3d 

0 5 

18/8*4 

13/1. 

TMWpr Hoor 

17/6 

-7*ad 

2 9 


High 

Low 


I,f0 

week 

19 ' 



Airlinos A thlppint 



31 

ISS 

American Airlines 

•21*4 

1 l»a 


44/- 

% 

Brit 8 Comm 

36/9 

-f6d 

4 1 

10/3 

w 

Cammell Laird 

4/- 

H2'4d 


54/- 

»f9 

Cunsrd 

31/3 

V“ 

8 0 

66/8*4 

15/1*1 

39/2*4 

Furness Withy 

56/- 

- Zi 

4 5 

3/iO*. 

Harland 8 Wolff 


14*1 


1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1495 

1 to 

2 7 

in*i 

106 

KLM 

FI 119 3 

rS 8 

6 7 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D65 1 

1 4 


26/- 

19/7*1 

Ocean Steamship 

24/- 


5 6 

I3*a 

8 

Pan American 

•10*1 

1 •• 


49/3 

31/9 

P 8 O Defd 

43/- 

1 3d 

5 6 

29/6 

10/- 

Swan, Hunter 

11/3 

f9d 

13 3 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS620 

rS 

4 9 

24 

10 

TWA 

»I3S 

1 1*1 


28 

12*1 

United Airlines 

• 15*4 





Stores 




539 

358 

Bl|enkerf 

%426 

4 23 

4 2 

24/l*t 

18/3 

Bmu Pure Drug 

iS/i*s 


3 7 

29/4*. 

23/3 

Brit Home Strs 

27/6 

6d 

4 2 

M/- 

16/7*1 

British Shoe 

19/10*1 

|9d 

5 1 

37/3 

25/6 

Burton Group 

27/- 

4 0 

30/IS 

20/3 

Debenhams 

26/6 

3d 

7 0 

232*1 

179 

Galorlet Lafayette 

Fr 187 

1 


665 

400 

Galerlas Precdos 

%395 

5 

3 0 

46/6 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

45/3 

3d 

3 0 

38 

22*4 

G T A 8 P 

•26*1 


5 0 

59/3 

26/1*1 

49/3 

GUS ‘A* 

54/3 

|3d 

3 8 

18/- 

House of Fraser 

20/10*1 

6 8 

3060 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B2500 

60 

3 6 

16/- 

91- 

Inc Stores 

9/2*4« 

- ■4d 

6 2 

365 

276 

Karstadt 

0 343 8 

9 2 

2 9 

2BI 

209 

Kaufhof 

D254 

9 

3 5 

674 

479 

La Redoute 

Fr SSI 

4-8 

3 1 

375 

299 

La Rinascente 

L329 


2 4 

61/- 

50/9 

Marks 8 Spencer 

58/10*1 

I'ld 

3 2 

335 

251 

Mltsukoshi 

Y33I 

1 9 

2 7 

29**1. 

19*,4 

Montwmery W 
Myer Emporium 

•22*4 


3 6 

4 30 

2 97 

•A3 35 

1 0 3*1 


123 

63 

Neckerman 

D9l’i 

-3*1 

2 2 

292 

182 6 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 182 6 

0 4 

2 2 

147/6 

80/- 

O K Bazaars 'A' 

96/6 

4/6 

4 1 

22t 

147 9 

Prlnccmps 

Fr 160 

1-2 9 

3 3 

39/- 

29/- 

Provld Ciochg 

35/1*1 

i-l*id 

3 6 

74*1 

51*1 

Sears Roebuck 

•61*4 

1 1*4 

2 4 

16/9 

10/3 

Tesw Stores 

10/9 

l3d 

2 6 

21/0*4 

15/9 

United Drapery 

17/- 

13/7', 


5 9 

16/9 

13/3 

Woolworch 

2*4d 

7 3 



Textiles, clothing 




109 2 

76 1 

AKZO 

FI 79 9 

r 1 9 

S 0 

50*1 

3l*a 

Burlington 

•38 


3 7 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpet, lnternailonall7/l'. 


6 2 

11/0*4 

4/9 

Carrington 8 0 
Coats, nm 

5/- 

-9d 

4 0 

n/9 

8/6 

6/6*4 


8 2 

30/3 

19/9 

Courtaulds 

21/1*1 

¥66 

6 5 

29', 

20*1 

Genesco 

•21*1 


8/0*4 

47/6 

S/I*t 

Eng Calico 

S'3 

1 l*td 

9 5 

43/6 

Snl, Viscosa Prlv 

47/- 


3 7 

56 

26 

Stevens, J P 

•27*1 


8 6 

98 

75 

Tel)ln 

Y7e 


7 7 

167 

123 

Toray Ind 

Y 124 


6 9 

14/9 

7/- 

West Riding W 

71- 


13 2 

H/3 

7/6 

Woelcombcrs 

9f- 

(-3d 

5 0 



Tobacco 




117/- 

88^- 

Brit Amer Tob 

112/6 

- 1/6 

4 0 

6/4*1 

3/11*4 

Carreras B' 

4/1*1 

2'*d 

6 e 

30/3 

20/- 

Gallaher 

22/4*i* 


a 0 

18/4*1 

13/5*. 

Imperial Tobacc 

15/4*1* 

1 I’ld 

5 9 

32/6 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

22/6 


1 3 



Utilities/rails 




72 

50*1 

Cansdlsn Pacific 

•CS6*4 



670 

630 

Chubu 

Y650 

i-2 

7 7 

750 

670 

Chugoku 

Y749 

1 

6 7 

35S 

22*a 

Cons Edison 

$22*4 

1 •• 

8 0 

2575 

2220 

E BE S 

FrB 2390 

IS 

6 1 

1640 

1632 

Intercom 

FrB 1720 

20 

6 7 

684 

635 

Kansai Elec P 

Y672 

1 

7 4 

226 8 

149*1 

RWE 

D 179 

7 2 

4 4 

645 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y642 

i2 

7 8 

95 

80 

Tokyo Gas 

Y80 

7 5 



Invait trusts 




37/6 

21/10*1 

24/6 

Alllince Trust 

32/- 

3d 

3 4 

16/9 

Atlst Elec 

20/4*1 

• l*id 

3 7 

16/6 

13/3 

BET Defd 

15/- 


6 2 

17/9 

9(9 

British Assets 

12/6 

21/10*1 

4>id 

2 3 

23/10*1 

17/6 

Csbie 8 Wireless 


3 3 

28/4*1 

!?/- 

Foreign 8 Col 

22/7't» 


2 5 

23/6 

17/- 

15/7*1 

Globe Inv 

21'- 

I'ld 

3 4 

21/3 

Induicrlil 8 Gen 

18/1*1 

3d 

4 5 

10/6 

6/7*1 

Mercantile Inv 

8/3* 

l*fd 

4 8 

246*1 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 220 

1 'i 

4 9 

199 

158 9 

Rolinw 

Fi 172*1 


1 2 

19/10*1 

tl/6 

Witan Inv 

14/7*1 

-3d 

2 4 
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477 9 
916 

356 9 
6/6 

Air Ligulde 

Allied E P 

Fr 370 3 
7/10*1 

3 7 

2 4 

7 0 

33/6 

23/6 

William Baird 

23/9 

6d 

9 3 

34/6 

20/9 

Bestobell 

26/- 

6d 

5 8 

16/4*1 

13/9 

Bookers 

16/7*1 

1 I'ld 

6 0 

66/- 

45/6 

British Match 

48/-* 

6d 

5 9 

10/- 

8/1*. 

British Oxygen 

9/6 

>4d 

5 8 

15/10*1 


British Ropes 

15/10*1 

i 3d 

S 4 

8/1 

5^ 

Cope Allman 

6/3*4 

, »*d 

9 5 

45/3 

28/6 

De La Rue 

30/- 

3d 

7 5 

56/6 

50/6' 

36/6 

30/9 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

36/6 

49/9* 

-1/3 

18/9 

7 1 

2 0 

iVJ} 

95/- 

Hudson’s Bay 

144/6 

1 3/3 

2 8 

60/4 

43/. 

Inriicape 

54/- 

■3/- 

3 7 


High 

Low 


1970 

week 

19 

105 

113 

C. Iceh 

Y 122 

hi 

4 9 

se 

72/6 

Johnson Hitdiey 

"a 

-:Sd 

2 8 

7*a • 

Llng*T«mco-Voi|ghc 


F's 


37 

IS*, 

Litton industries 

ilS’a 

-S 


595 

412 

MetatlgeHlisclMft 

D46IS 

4-2 

2 0 

114*4 

71*1 

Minneta MEM 

•80*, 

-*4 

2 3 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 158 

hi 

4 4 

127/- 

85/9 

Rank Org ‘A* 

Sears 'A* 

107/- 

+3/- 

|-l*,d 

1 1 
6 0 

21/i 

16/10*1 

20/7*1 

24/10*1 

18/6 

Steetley 

Thoi 'nliint 

Turner ft N^all 

31/7*1 

-l*ad 

4-5 

13/iO'i 

11/3 

12/3 

-Pad 

5 7 

36/7*1 

26/4S 

29/7*, 


7*3 

iSh 

29*1 

Union Carbide 

•37*1 

I '• 

5 3 

12/- 

5/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

5/3 


9 6 

499 

381 

Oil 

Aquicalna 

Pr462 

hl8 

2 4 

114/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

73/6 

2/- 

5 8 

85/6 

205*1 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

55/3 

9d 

5 8 

150*1 

Cle Pet roles 

Fr,l56 9 

4 

4 2 

27*4 

20 

Continental Oil 

123*4 

+ !•* 


31*1 

22*, 

Gulf Oil 

•27*4 

t-IS 

5 7 

50*1 

36*» 

Mobil Oil 

$S0*i 

|2*a 

4 9 

2505 

2004 

Petrt^na 

FrB 2455 

+50 

4 1 

29*, 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

•27*1 

H'r 


02*, 

£15*1 

Royal Dutch 

ai'i 

f P. 

3 7 

79/- 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

72/5 

144*, 

+ «/- 

4 0 

52N 

38*1 

Scan Oil Calif 

H 

2 4 

46*4 

35*1 

Stan OH Indiana 

•46*4 

1 1% 

4 9 

63 

Sl*i 

Stan Oil N J 

•65*4 

h3*a 

5 9 

31*4 

24 

Texaco Inc 

•30*4 

i 

5 4 

I2J/9 

95/- 

Cold mlnae- finMsca 

OFSIT MO'- 

12/5 

7 9 

74/4*, 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

55/7*. 

-I/- 

2 8 

64/3 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

55/6 

2 3 

58/9 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

53/- 

9d 

2 7 

197/6 

136/3 

General Mining 

186/3 

-5/- 

4 7 

580/- 

300/- 

118/1*1 

J'burg Cons 

Rand Selection 

330/- 


2 5 

145/- 

120/1*1 

t7*td 

3 9 

232/6 

170/- 

Union Corpn 

180/- 

2/6 

3 0 

29*1 

20*4 

Mlnae A motals 
Alcan Alum 

•CIO*, 

- •• 


3500 

2925 

Alussuissc 

FrS 3400 

1-50 

2 4 

39»i 

30*, 

Amer Met Cllm 

•34*1 

4 1*4 

4 1 

7/3 

3/IO‘f 

Amal Tin Niger 

4/1*1 

f Pid 

9 1 

32 

22*4 

Anaconda 

822’, 

1 

3 3 

52/6 

26/6 

CAST 

31/6 

-1/6 

6 3 

63/9 

53/9 

Cons'd Tin Smcitars 

55/- 


6 3 

60/6 

38/- 

De Beers Defd 


2/5 

3 0 

182*1 

123*1 

Falconbridge 

*a 


46*1 

33*4 

inter Nickel 

•39*1 

*• 


54*4 

3r, 

Kennecoct 

•39»i 


6 5 

33/- 

19/6 

Lenrho 

21/- 


4 8 

Hi/- 

108/- 

Mount Isa 

138/9 

41/3 

1 8 

135 

90 1 

Ponerroya 

Fr iOl 

1 1 1 

3 3 

73/6 

45/- 

Potgietersrust Plat 


1/3 

3 0 

36*4 

23*, 

Reynolds Metals 

n4 

--*4 

4 5 

70/6 

44/6 

RTZ 

55/- 

•/- 

2 0 


50/- 

Roan Sel Trust 

51/- 

1 5d 

12 7 

197/6 

120/- 

Selection Trust 

145/- 

1 2/5 

2 2 

1954 

1602 

Union Mlnlere 

FrB 1895 

20 

4 6 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

106/9 

12/3 

0 2 

46/- 

34/6 

Zambia Ang -Am 

37/- 

, 1/5 

17 0 

1/10*1 

5^6 

1/3*4 

42/6 

PIsuitBtione. 0 tc 
Assam Cens'd 

Cons T ft Lnds 

1/10*1 

9716 


14 1 

31/9 

25/6 

Guthrie 

26/10*1 

h4*H 

II 2 

4/6 

5/- 

Highinds ft Low 

4/5*1 

( Pri 

12 2 

10/- 

6/9 

Jokal 

91- 


6 7 

3/11 


Plantation Hidgi 

3/7*4 

'4d 

II 1 


Money markol indicators 

Money markets were encouragod by the Fed s reduction m ih 
bankh reserve requirements and eurodollar as well as domeeti 
rates eased Sterling showed initial strength before coming back 
The Canadian doller remained in demand In the domaati 
market considerable short term funds became available, an> 
even after the Treasury Bill taka-up supply remained firtr 

iantTiaU 7% (from 7'i%. ISM/TO) 
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tell Sydn^and Mel you’re on your way. 

We’ve got the most comfortable way. By our 747s. We leave from 
London via the Polar Route to California. And, from either 
Los Angeles or San Francisco, fly our 747 to Honolulu. And from there, 
it’s just a short hop by 707 to Sydney and to Melbourne’s brand-new 
Tullamarine Airport. 

Just call your Pan Am*’Travel Agent or Pan Am and we’ll take care 
of everything. Sydney and Mel will be glad to see you. 

The plane with all the room in the world. 



Arranged in IMaracaibo by a Girard International Innovator. 

A customer of ours m Ohio manufactures 
machinery for a new form of oil pipe line. 
It's used by a customer of ours in Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. 

The reason they're both Girard customers 
IS our expertise m financing exports. Prob¬ 
lems are plentiful in this specialized field, and 
Girard has many ways to solve them. We find 
new ways every day—by innovating. The 
Girard innovator on the pipeline to Mara¬ 
caibo was Ricardo Suarez, our specialist m 
Latin American trade and finance. 

Girard was among the first U.S. banks to 
engage in export financing. We lead all Phila¬ 
delphia banks in it. We're fast, flexible, and 
can help anywhere in the world. Call us at 
(215) 585-2885. Four Girard Plaza, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 19101. 

At home or abroad, we want you to be 
glad we work for you. 

GIRARD TRUST BANK 

FOIC 

Philadelphia* New York • London 
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London SW1 
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Home Jrom sea 

The Prime Minister comes back 
to London next week, and nor¬ 
mal business will be resumed at 
No lo Iwo uiinaulic'al (harts 
for him to study about the 
British economy and its wage 
inflation in the past 2o years, 
page 13 . The new dangers 
threatening sterling, page 47. 


^ I Pergamon Press Limited 


Ri^port on 

1968 and 1969 Anuunt:* 

fay 

PRICfc WATERHOLISF & CO 

Question for capitalism 

There are major questions for 
the whole structure of modern 
British capitalism in the fact 
that It ran now be coolly 
announced that the profits of a 
major company in igfifl were 
probably only between one- 
fifteenth and one-quarter as 
large as the public was told 
they were at the time, page 9 
The details of Messrs Price 
Waterhouse’s inquiry into the 
mess at Pergamon Press, page 
h7 



And Vic, too 

Mr "Victor Feather has been 
around all August, but his first 
big meeting with Mr Heath is 
on Tuesday What the Prime 
Minister has to decide is 
whether the Trades Union 
Congress is credible when it 
threatens, or promises, anything, 
page 17 


Exit Mr Porter 

The resignation of Ulstei’s 
home affairs minister is an 
embarrassment t o Major 
Chichcster-Clark and leaves him 
even more exposed But it’s 
understandable, page 17 


Is anybodj/ listening ? 

At last Mr Jarring has got the 
Israelis and Egyptians talking 
lo him in New York, but there’s 
no sign that they are getting 
through to one another, page 31. 


We’re staying on 

The force Lord Carrington will 
leave in the Far East is a nice 
compromise between what the 
Asians want and what Britain 
can afford to give, page 10 But 
the latest squabble between 
Malaysia and Singapore is a 
sample of problems to come, 
P^gc 35 
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The better hole 

The reforms Mr Kadar is 
courageously pushing on with in 
Hungary won’t turn it upside 
down, but they’re making it the 
best communist country outside 
Jugoslavia, page 14. 
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Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —When you observed in your leading 
article, “ Now, please, new ideas ” (August 
8th), that the “ Americans m 1967 forgot the 
promise President Eisenhower had made ten 
years earlier guaranteeing Israel's right of 
passage through the Straus of Tiran," you 
were less than fair to the Johnson Adminis¬ 
tration As the draftsman of the President’s 
May 23, 1967, statement on the Middle East 
crisis, I can state unequivocally that the 
White House had not forgotten (The charge 
may, however, have some merit with respect 
to certain sectors of the State Department) 

May I remind you that the British govern¬ 
ment made a similar guarantee in 1957, 
but the difficulty in Washington in May, 
1967, lay in trying to find others who were 
not suffering from historical amnesia We 
could not force the blockade with a row¬ 
boat , our only naval vessel in the Indian 
Ocean was somewhere off Madagascar , and 
the more specihe we became about forming 
a “ Red Sea regatta " of a multilateral 
character, the more elusive Her Majesty's 
Government became 

On May 24th, Prime Minister Wilson 
announced that you would " promote and 
support international actions" to keep the 
straits tipen This sounded solid enough, 
but in the event it iiivtiUed little more than 
getting maritime nations to sign a petition 
'This despite the fact that by June 2nd 
HMG had a carrier, six frigates, and a 
squadron of minesweepers off Aden 

Once the Israelis attacked, the straits 
issue was mooted The only question was 
would the United States (in I-ord Avon’s 
1956 phrasel “ hold the bear ■* ’’ This was 
settled convincingly at 0840 (Washiiiglon 
time) on June loth when, 111 response to a 
belligerent “ hot line ” message from Mosrow 
threatening intervention. President Johnson 
simply turned the Sixth Fleet around, on 
course towards Syria —Yours faithfully, 

John P Rot he 

Brandets I’niversity, Mattachusellt 

Sudan 

Sir —You fail to realise (August ist), that 
the southern question is only a part (albeit 
the most vicious part) of the Arab problem 
in the Sudan The simple truth is that Arab 
rule over most of the country is a colonial 
rule In 1956 one imperial government 
abandoned authority to another, the mam 
difference being'that the indigenous imper¬ 
ialists have proved much less efficient and 
much more brutal than the British The 
facts sperit’ far themselves According to the 
1955-56 census, Jess than 40 per cent of 
the nationV peoples claimed an Arab origin 
I -(-most of the.-jemsuning 60 per cent were 
negroes of one' tj^ or another—yet every 


government since then, civilian or military, 
has been dominated by these self-styled 
Arabs who have squandered the country's 
resources on their own interests while 
neglecting the rest of us. In 1966-67, for 
example, the three main northern provinces 
with, between them, no more than 33 per 
cent of Sudan's population claimed over 
60 per cent of all schoolteachers As you 
quite rightly point out there is no reason 
to believe that this present government 
will be any better than the rest In fact, 
strengthened by its newly won Arab and 
“ friendly socialist ’’ cronies, it may turn 
out to be a good deal worse 

For historical reasons the southerners were 
the first to react against Arab imperialism, 
but the true situation has also gradually 
become increasingly clear to many of the 
negroes of Darfur, Kordofan and the Fung 
area It has also become apparent to them 
that the only way for the black majority to 
achieve freedom in their own country is by 
violent revolution Two months ago Moslems 
and Christians were convicted by secret 
military tribunal for allegedly planning just 
this aim They received sentences varying 
from three years to 13 years (average just 
over eight years). This widening of the 
African struggle against Arab colonisation 
of the upper Nile basin is clearly an 
histone steji, yet we have seen no mention 
of It in cither your journal or the western 
press generally We hope that you will now 
be able to rec tify the omission —Yours 
faithfully, Tia Gita Torn 

United Sudanc.se African 
Liberation Front 

If they wonH listen 

•Sir— So Mr Laurence Cockcroft (Letters, 
August 15th) believes that it is the business 
of a “ libel a I and democratic ” Bntain to 
su|>port an African government brought to 
power by Africans in South Africa. No 
doubt the same Africans that he says arc 
being actively supported by “ various 
communisl countries ” God help us if we 
do any such thing 

South Africa is today the only advocate 
of our western culture and ideals (apart 
from Rhodesia) on the African continent— 
the very culture and ideals that tommunism 
IS plidgcd to destroy To suggest that we 
should not actively support and encourage 
a friend—even if it is in some respects a 
wayward friend—against a known enemy is, 
to say the least, sir, breathtaking —Yours 
faithfully, Vernon Moore 

St Albans, Herts 

Britain and Australia 

Sir —I hav'c never seen the immense poten¬ 
tialities of Australia set out so clearly and 
convincingly as they are set out in your 
survey (August 22nd). But I wonder if many 
of Its readers, and indeed if even you 
yourself, will realise the all-im|X>rtant 
conclusions affecting British policy that 
arise logically from your facts and from 
your own comments on them ^ 

Had I been fully in favour of joining the 
common market, your supplement would 
have been sufficient to turn me 100 per cent 
again.st it Can anyone who has come to 
realise Australia’s potentialities as a second 


United ^ates continue to want to dissociate 
Britain fronf it ? 

We are about to bring about a repetition 
of history Admittedly, the mistaken policy 
that lost America for Britain was different 
from the one that will lose Australia for it 
But the result will be the same. And this 
time It will be brought about by our own 
deliberate action 

Will it really be worth Britain's while to 
throw away its last chance of recovering its 
national greamess by becoming the centre, 
or at any rate one of the two leading mem¬ 
bers, of a Commonwealth which will be 
treated on an equal footing by the present 
world powers ’ Is it really preferable to 
assume the little Englander role of an off¬ 
shore island of western Europe ’ We are 
not even certain whether the EEC, for the 
sake of which we are about to dissociate 
ourselves from Australia, New Zealand and 
the rest, will not disintegrate sooner or later 
through the sheer incompatibility of its 
members’ basic interests But even if we 
were ccriain that the EEC is permanent, 
would It be worth Britain’s while to break 
off its links with the country of the future, 
just for the sake of being permitted to 
engage in petty iiitiigiuv within the Britixh- 
Ficnch-Gcrman triangle ■’—Youi.s faithfully, 
London, kC^ Paul £in7ic 

Meiv ^ealand^s claim 

Sir —It may be that youi 1 orri spoiirlent, Mr 
K A. Tucker (Letters, July 2',ill', i.s tiying 
to assist the New Zealand case for special 
arrangements by setting up outrageous straw 
men for other New Zealanders to knock 
down Certainly the Monetary and 
Economic Council report did not assert, as 
he implies, that all that matters to Bntish 
consumers in the European Economic 
Community negotiations are the pnees of 
butter and cheese. Nor was the council naive 
enough to suggest that New Zealand’s 
problems could be looked at in isolation 
from the other difficult problems involved in 
devising common policies which will be 
acceptable to all the ten participants, 
especially for agriculture and its hnancing 
What it did suggest was that New Zealand 
i„ not alone m seeking changes m the 
manner m which the Common Agricultural 
Policy (Cap) IS at present operated and 
hnanced, which Mr Tucker appears to 
regard as sacrosanct 

The British Government has made it 
plain that changes must be considered, not 
only for New Zealand's sake, but also to 
avoid a burden upon Britain of high prices 
for Bntish consumers, formidable payments 
to the community's budget and adverse 
effects on the balance of payments Within 
the EEC Dr Mansholt and others have 
asserted that the Six, in their own interests, 
must make modifications to their 
agricultural policies Dr Mansholt has 
welcomed the British candidacy as a means 
of forcing necessary changes, with particular 
reference to the n^uction or elimination of 
the farming surpluses which are the root 
cause of the concern of New Zealand. 

It is apparently easier to persuade 
governments in Britain and the Six than Mr 
Tucker that New Zealand has a special 
problem, justifying special arrangements. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


SALES SELECTION ICJA 


'/! >\H A'/ A’: 


COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTOR 


circa £5,000 


The Matec Group has been retained by a well 
established Computer Bureau, based in provincial 
and progressive Bedford, to advise on this 
appointment 

As is common with successful enterprises, a point 
of decision has been reached—to expand or 
stagnate 7 The Board has decided to expand and 
capitalise on the reputation and goodwill gained 
Successful attainment of this aim demands the 
creation of this new appointment, to control and 
manage the day-to-day activities and so allow the 
Managing Director time to think and plan. 

Candidates, aged 35 years and over, must have 
experience in and knowledge of the senior admini- * 
strative function, man management and the 
marketing and/or sales role A degree or other 
qualification is desirable. 

In addition to a salary, other benefits include a 
car (or allowance)—excellent pension and life 
insurance schemes—generous holiday entitlement 
assistance with re-location will be considered 

Apply at once, in confidence, quoting 
reference EWZ to : 


SALES SELECTION LIMITED 

35-37 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON. S.W.t 


A MEMBER OF THE MATEC GROUP 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


Opportunity exists to advance to the position of 
Executive Director within the short term. 

FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 

MIDDLE EAST £10.000>£15,000 Tax Free 

MAJOR INSTALLATION- 

NEW METAL SMELTING COMPLEX 

This new appointment is open to qualified accountants 
aged 35-50, who have a minimum of 10 years' 
industrial production experience and are fully con- 
versarrt with modern production costing methods, 
preferably in metal smelting. The successful candidate 
will, initially, be responsible to the Managing Director 
of a new major production plant due to come on 
stream early in 1971. He will be required to institute 
the necessary systems and build a strong frnsncial 
and accounting team Remuneration negotiable 
£10.000-£T5,000 tax free; living allowance and full 
benefits, including free housing, free life assurance 
etc. Applications in strict confidence under reference 
AF3057/E, to the Managing Director : 

CampbeN-Johnston Aasociatas (Managamant RacruMmant 
Coneultanti) Ltd., 36 Naw Broad Siraet, London, EC2. 
Tal; 01-688 3688. 


MAJOR US BANK SEEKS 
TOP OFFICER FOR ZURICH 




Continued expansion of our woridwide facilities has 
created an opening for a senior branch officer to 
manage our new operation in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Position requires a mature administrator with a 
strong background in commercial, intemationid, or 
investment banking in the US or Europe. Swiss 
nationality essential, along with fluency in German 
and English languages. Please reply in confldenoe, 
stating your qualifications and current sallary. US or 
European Interviews will be arranged. 

Write to: 

BOX 2371 

C/o The Eoonomiat, 

28 SL Jamea’s Street, London, SWl. 
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arising from its considerable dependence on 
the British mariiet In response to com¬ 
mercial demand from Bntish consumers, and 
the longstanding, mutually beneficial trading 
arrangements made between the British and 
New Zealand governments. New Zealand 
ptbducers still send to Britain about 
90 per cent of their exports of butter 
and lamb and 8u |>er cent of their exporu 
of cheese It has certainly not been an 
“ investment error,” as Mr Tucker suggests, 
to specialise in catering for the Briush 
market in thii way up till now, even at 
prices less than half of those prevailing in 
the EEC Nor need it be m the future, if 
weight IS given to the considerations of 
economic welfare which Mr Tucker 
espouses. 

The council did not suggest “ foreign aid ” 
for New Zealand. It stated its belief that 
margmal adjustments to the Cap should 
make it possible fur New Zealand to retain 
a commercial market on competitive terms 
and ill a manner which did not undermine 
the fundamental objectives of the Cap It is 
understandable that New Zealand should 
wish to avoid the difficult and costly 
restructuring of its economy, fall in living 
standards and reduced growth potential 
which would be imposed upon it by British 
entry without adequate safeguards. 

If adjustments to the Cap arc also seen 
as desirable for the economic welfare of the 
Six themselves, necessary to enable Britain 
to join, and important in the interests of 
world trade as a whole, it is surely not 
unreasonable for New Zealand to ask that 
special arrangements be considered for its 
special problems when the adjustments arc 
made As I understand it, what Mr 
Marshall seeks arc arrangements which will 
continue, subject to review, while the com¬ 
munity’s surplus problems remain an 
impicdiment to trade on normal competitive 
terms, and while New Zealand itself 
continues vigorously with its efforts to 
diversify its economy and its trade, md to 
surmount the barriers to access which con¬ 
front many of its exports in other 
markets.—Yours faithfully, F W Holmes 
Chairman, Monetary and Economic Council 
Wellington, New Zealand 

Portugal 

SiK—Because The Economist holds a very 
high reputation intcmationally, I believe you 
must inevitably have a greater responsibility 
to your readers to inform them correctly 
You say of Portugal (August ist) “After 
last October’s carefully contrived elections, 
when It [the government] won the votes of 
less than 4 per cent of the population, it 
still fills all the seats in the national assem¬ 
bly ” This statement ts nut incorrect, but I 
wonder what impression a general reader 
would get 

Official figurts published in the Dtario de 
Notictas, November 1, 1969, showed that 
the National Union candidates icccived a 
total of 980,800 votes Ihis represents about 
10 pet* £cnt of the population in cxintinental 
Portugal, but about 4 per cent of the 
“ national ” population of 33 million if the 
overseas territories are included Although 
you use the phrase “ carefully contrived,” I 
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imagine that to the general reader this has 
more the connotation of election manoeuv¬ 
ring rather than a basically inequitable 
coMtitutional arrangement. Portugal, with 
less than half of the total “ national jiopu- 
lation,” has 120 seats in the national assem¬ 
bly and the overseas territories have only 
ten scats. Also, the electoral qualifications 
are such that only 20 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation was registered to vote in Portugal, less 
than 3 per cent in Angola, and just over i 
per cent in Mozambique—Yours faithfully. 
New York Patricia K Tsien 

Ulster 

Sir —'1 he polemics exhibited in his letter 
(August 13th) by your correspondent, Mr 
Patrick Bury of Dublin, do little to assist 
the present situation in Ireland 

Belfast, Londonderry (not “ Derry ”), 
Dungiven, Armagh and “ other troubled 
plates” arc, as he .says, in Ircl.md and not 
in Get at Britain 'I’hcy arc, however, in 
Northern Ireland, which is part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland by the free choice of its 
people, of whom I am one 

Having also lived for seven years in the 
Republic of Ireland, I know too that it is 
only a very small minority on both sides of 
the border which refuses to accept the 
existence of Northern Ireland It is these 
jieople, for example, who drape the coffin 
of a youthful thug, shot after three warnings 
because he was carrying a petrol bomb, with 
the republican tricolour Parading through 
the streets of Belfast with this Hag, illegal 
in Northern Ireland as the very symbol of 
subversion, they then denounce the popu¬ 
lace for attacking them when their delibe¬ 
rate provocation has its wholly predictable 
effect It IS a tragedy for all moderate 
Roman Gatholies in Northern Ireland that 
this tmy minority of extremist Irish nation¬ 
alists who wish to destroy Northern Ireland 
IS com[K>scd exclusively of Roman Catho¬ 
lics 

It IS just as tragic that a similarly small 
minority of Protestants is equally extreme 
the other way In between these two groups 
are the rest of us, moderate and therefore 
uiipubliLised But those of us who are 
Protestant are a frightened community We 
are frightened especially by nationalist fana¬ 
tics who talk of throwing “ the Briush (by 
whom we fear, however unfairly, they mean 
Protestants) out of Northern Ireland.” 
Northern Ireland is our home, for we arc 
Irishmen We do not, however, wish to be 
republican Irishmen, for we value our Bri¬ 
tish citizenship for more than its economic 
benefits and we are proud of our loyalty 
and past service to the Crown. We wish to 
be Northern Irishmen is this too much 
to a.sk ’ 

Finally, as the son, grandson and great- 
grandson of British army officers, I take the 
gravest exception to Mr Bury’s scurrilous 
description of our soldiers as “ bullying, 
foul-mouthed, tngger-happy looters ” Others 
have described better than I could hope to 
do the well-nigh impossible job the troops 
are doing : if, however, it were not for the 
hysterical and always purposely vague accu¬ 
sations of the type made by your correspon¬ 
dent, whatever the persuasion of the 
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accusers, we might have avoided the idiotic 
violence which necessitates the troops' pre¬ 
sence As It is, there is unlikdy to be any 
peace in the province tuitil some govern¬ 
ment, be It Heath, Chichester-Claik or 
Craig, has the courage to face up squarely 
to the law and order issue and put an end to 
the present attempts by a violent minority 
to subvert our constitution and to destroy 
the Northern Ireland which is our home — 
Yours faithfully, Russell E M Lawson 
Cambridge 

Sir—A s a Northern Irishman serving in the 
British forces, I would jlist like to make the 
following points about my country 

I suspect many of my friends in Northern 
Ireland are Catholics—but 1 have never had 
cause to find out. 

I have never ever been asked by a police¬ 
man or anyone else what religion I am— 
how do the pohce/politicians/pcople in 
authority know whether to discriminate 
against me or not ^ 

I am resigning my commission in the 
Royal Navy and my family arc moving 
back to Northern Ireland this week 
because ' 

The people are friendly They believe 
in things that matter—like religion and 
their country 

My children will get a better education 
than they can hope to get from the state 
in England 

I believe the quality of life in Northern 
Ireland is better than in England 

I believe that Northern Ireland, with its 
modern industrial base, its labour train¬ 
ing facilities and its people, has a great 
future, a future in which I intend to parti¬ 
cipate 

I do not underestimate the extent of our 
present problems but I recognise them for 
what they ar<—an attempt by a section, a 
very small section, of the community to 
overthrow the state 

I am not an Orangeman, I do not sup¬ 
port Ian Paisley, I am not a member of the 
Unionist party —Yours faithfully, 

Liphook, Hampshire H J. Mullan 
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question for capitalism 


The details of Me.ssis Price Waterhouse’s leport on Per^a- 
nion Pi css arc discussed on page 67. But thcie arc major 
implications fot the nhole stiiieture of modern British 
eapitalism in tlie fact that the 1968 profits of so large a 
compans, winch were solcmnlv audited as .Ulm million b\ 
one respected film of act ouiitants, arc now said liv anotht r 
uspccted film of attouiitants to have been only £41)5,000 
and that a cautionary rider should be applied even to 
them. A lot more is at stake than the 
misfortunes ol this one company or than t|uibblin:; 
vMthiii the accouiitmg |)i(>fesMon The serious r|Ucslion has 
to be laised again whether the elhilines of the British 
eiononis tii.is not be giavils damaged by ssiiat the (htv 
of I.ondoii has alsvays considcied to be one of Biitain's 
most sign.il adsaiitagcs 

This .idsant.igi is th.it Biitish iiidustrs is supposed to 
lely oil ,1 f.it mine sojihistic.ited eapital market than exists 
ansssheii else in the ss'oild, ssitli the possible exception of 
Amciica In the gieat indusiii.il couiitnes of eontini ntal 
I'aiiopi .iiid J.iji.ui most of the financing is re.ills' in the 
hands of .1 sm.ill number ot big commercial b.iriks This 
ti.'iditioii.illy “unsound” inetliod of loiig-teim financing 
h.is been tuiiied to ioiisidei.ible n.ilion.il ads.uit.ige in most 
of those countiies, bei.iuse the big banks often perform 
some soil of .1 lel.itisi i Ihciencs' audit on the firms to svlioni 
ihcs lend then si.iiic funds .uul c.iii then niose .stealthily to 
foice ih.uigis in iii.in.igements ssliich they see need 
improsiment By loiiir.isi Britain’s sophi-stieatcil ctipital 
mai kt t mi .ins ih.it the ownciship .iiid long-term financing 
of Biitish mduslis Ins in the li.inds of sli.iieholdi is who do 
not Intel lei c with riian.igeinents until there are some cxtui- 
ordiii.iiy iiM'latioris dining .1 lurul l.ikeovci b.ittlc or until 
.iboui fi\e iiiiiiutes befoic the whole comp.iny goes bust 
This 111.11 tiMty IS the rioiiii whcthci the shaieholdcrs aie 
mostly sc.ittcied iiidnitlu.ils 01 big iiislitiuiuris. 

Moieovei, .ilthoiigli it is almost imjiixssible to get the 
Biitish esl.iblishnu III to lecognLse this, the main clani.ige 
fioiii the picsent system docs not stem from the few coni- 
p.uiics like Piiganioii when things go siJcct.iiul.iily wrong, 
riie ic.il worry concerns the m.any companies where, 
unspcet.iculaily, things nicicly go less than right. As a 
result of the genci.il ficcdoni from clTiciciicy audit the 


management of too much of British indiisliy is (oritrolled 
by unh,irius.scd and often elderly boards of directors who 
c.in and fref|ucnlly do prefer to opt for a cjuiet life care¬ 
fully arr.ingirig not to promote rough-toiiguc-d executives 
who would disturb things by an attachment to cfheic'riey or 
by an urge to inncnate or take risks At the beginritng of 
the tcjBo.s the mam reason why some- Kuiojieaii b.irikers 
w.anted British entry to the common ni.ukit was their hope 
that It could helj) to spread the .sojrhistii ation of the British 
capital market to Puiope Now it is moie usual to he.ar 
.such eriticisms as 

Pile final jiroof tli.it youi s\steni of “ sliai eliolclei 
denioii.iiv h.is filled to instil ellii leiii \ is the w.iy th.it 
the Lalioiu goseiniiienl and its liiclustn.il Reoiganis.itioii 
fioipoi.ition felt obliged to act in ojiposil on to the market 
1 he IRCl looked lound for the single inosi eHu lenl exeiu- 
tise 111 each industr\—a W'eiiistoc k in the electiical 
mdusirv, a Stokes in the motor industis and ti .ed to 
.imalg.imate all the othei mole nieifii lent linns imdci 
him Of (ouise, tli.it won't woik eilliei pin one thing, 
the inefficient firms should ii.ive been allowed to go bust 
Poi .motliei thing, the VVeinsloi ks .mil Stokeses are not 
neiessaiilv going to lie ,is good .it iimning iii.i)oi inter- 
luitioiwl-le.igue comp.imes .is ihe\ weie .it iimnmg sm.dlei 
ones , and such men often do not leave eflic icnl hieiari liii al 
structures to t.ike ovei .iftei then lelnemfiit .myway 

There is .1 lot in this view But ojitimisis liave fell able 
to reply that the cl.tiigcis lh.it could aiisc from Britain’s 
.shareholder system liave been mitigated by two impoit.int 
developments in the ji.ist g5 yeai-s Uiiforlunalely, both 
of them aie dam.Lged by scandals like the Peig.imoii .ifl.iii 
The: first forturialc develo|)meiit for Biilish capitalism 
since the war has been the giowih of takeovei bids com¬ 
mercially inspired ones, as distinct from subsidised shotgun 
mairniges aii.ingecl by the IRCI If ,i company is utilising 
Its as.si-ls mucli less cllicicnlly ih.iti a iival coiicein could do, 
then that riy.il will find it piofii.iblc to buy those .issets 
cheaply by bidding uj) the slugg.ucrs sh.ue jnice I'liis, 
admittedly, Ic.icls to .some line’ ji.ii.icloxes of modi in i .ipi- 
i.ihsm. Although a t.ikeoicr .luciiou will genii,illy be- in 
the interests of .shaieluildei's, an melhcicni m.iiiagcment will 
be likely to resist it bec.iusc .ifter the takeovei it would 
Itself be sacked. In coiiM-qucnce, the best share's foi a 





private investor to buy at any given mcnnent may well not 
be those of the most efficient companies ; these may go up 
more than proportionately with profits in a boom, but 
(as recent bear markets have shown) come down more than 
proportionately in a squeeze. The best immediate bargains 
are often the shares of companies which are so doubly 
inefficient that they are (a) ripe for takeover bids, and (b) 
incapalbie of defending themselves against those bids. 

When managements try to resist takeover bids, they 
often give forecasts of profits in the year ahead ; share¬ 
holders have long since learned to take these with a dose of 
salts. In takeover battles, there arc also extensive references 
to past profits, and hitherto it has been assumed that audited 
pr^ts provide a fair comparison of the efficiency with 
which assets have recently b^n used. This assumption must 
be badly dented by the Pergamon disagreement. The 
accountants who made the earlier and optimistic audit for 
1968 now seem almost to complain that in the new figures 
“ a rigid mathematical formula has been applied in calai- 
lating the net realisable value of stock.” 

The second check against sleepy British managements 
has hitherto been keen competition by more efficient and 
thrusting firms in the same industry. The important thrust 
has often not been that of other big firms, but of the self- 
made mavericks, including men like Mr Rdbert Maxwell. 
One of the most welcome and rather surprising develop¬ 
ments of the past 15 years has been a resurgence into even 
large industries of what might be called these original 
capitalists: men risking what is at first largely their own 
money in firms that they have built up themselves. The 
establishment has not liked most of these upstarts ; and has 
rejoiced when some of them, after rising like a rocket, have 
later fallen like its stick. That is why it is unfashionable to 
say that men like Mr John Bloom did bring washing 
machines into many working class homes that otherwise 
would not so quickly have had them—just as George 
Hudson a century and a half ago gave the country railways 
and a lead in the great industrial revolution before he 
crashed. Another fallen rocket is spluttering as a result of 
the Pergamon aflair, and spluttering pretty unconvincingly. 

How, then, is Britain’s sleepy industry to be revitalised. 


in a system where diarehoiden cannot eaaily up 
managements when they dre apparently not liways told 
accurately what their own profits are— 41^ in wliS^ profits 
and profits forecasts announced by the whizz*' kids are 
inevitably going to be treated with the greatest caiAidh of 
all ? One answer, of couise, is that the nilesof accountant 
must be strengthened. The other great ^areholdeivfinanced 
capitalist system is the United States, and there the recom¬ 
mendations about “best practice” from institutions of 
American accountants carry legal weight. In Britain, the 
accountancy profession agrees that its hitherto voluntary 
guidance about “ best practice ” needs to be made more 
authoritative. It ought to be written into the Gompande^ 
Acts. It would also be a help if Britain’s law of Ubel in 
company affairs were not the most severe in the free world. 

The other spur to efficiency needs to be copied from 
Europe as well as America : namely, a greater reliance of 
general economic policy <»i fairly tight money. Manage¬ 
ment deciacm-mal^g in America has become more and 
more finance-oriented, keeping its eye rai a coiporation’s 
cash flow. In continental Europe and Japan, the banks 
have long known that the money they lend is a very scarce 
resource, and they take care that it is lent mainly to those 
who will use it best to generate more money with which 
to pay them back. In Britain, there has been a welcome 
increase in cash-flow-conciouaiess in the past year and a 
half. But the tradition of British economic policy has 
remained to try to keep control of total demand mainly by 
high taxes, while allowing the commercial banks to have a 
sHghdy higher money supply than it is convenient for the 
authorities that they should lend. The authorities then ask 
the bankers not to lend all thb money, and to d^burse 
whatever they do lend in favour of exports and certain 
other priorities thought up by a m<m in Whitehall who 
really does not know best. The mainspring behind discipline 
for modem capitalist efficiency in other countries is there¬ 
fore left loose and bureaucratically warped in this country, 
and the only outside check on a company’s efficiency is its 
profits statement which, to judge from Peigamon, is some¬ 
times still almost a matter of producer’s choice. Britain 
then wondeis why its economic performance flags. 



The Carrington presence 

The Tories' defence minister has got the formula for Britain 
staying on in south-east Asia just about right 


One mark of a good defence minister is that he can rise 
to a non-partisan view of the national interest. There is 
a powerful aigument for a continuing British military 
presence in the Far E^t. Lord Carrington is alive to it, as 
Mr Healey was when he first sat behind the same desk at 
Whitehall. But in 1968 the Labour government allowed its 
financial panic to obscure the real issues: what Malaysia 
and Singapore need frwn Britain, and what the Britbh 
presence in that part of the world can be expected to 
achieve. 

Lord Carrington’s return from his trip to the Far East 
has cleared the decks for a new experiment in collective 


security. At the end of this year, or early in 1971, Britain 
will come to a fairly loose arrangement with Malaysia, 
Singapore, Australia and New 2 ^aland. The five powen 
will agree to consult in the event of a military emergency. 
This is one way of getting rid of the Anglo-Malaysian 
Defence Agreement, which looked suspiciously like a trip¬ 
wire. The new pact will ccMimin nothing remotdy like an 
automatic commitment to take up arms on behalf of 
Malaysia or Singapore. 

So this is neither a bit of empire-building, nor an 
attempt to reverse the last government’s Far Eastern 
poficy completely. But it is an attempt to look 


beyond Europe. It also means a meetmg of minds 
between Lord Carrington and the men tie talked with 
during his trip. The new pact should be a nice compromise 
between their view of what Britain should be doing and 
Britain’s own need to keep down costs and steer clear of 
embarrassing pledges. When the Government stops the 
present rundown, Britam will have about 6,000 men left 
in Malaysia and Singapore, and it should cost less than 
£25 million a year in foreign exchange to keep them there. 
These are reasons why the new arrangement deserves to 
be relatively uncontroversial in the Commons Mr Heath 
and Lord Carrington are not stackmg up a house of cards 
that Mr Wilson would huff away with his first breath if 
the Labour party managed to come back at the next general 
election. The new pact can be palatable to reasonable men 
on both sides of the house. 

The shape of the British contribution ls now reasonably 
clear. It will probably look very much as The Economist 
said It .should look in April a streamlined support force, 
not a gam.son. The army’s part will probably be limited 
to two battalions of infantry with supporting artillery and 
engineers. The lurcrafl will be mostly for transport and sea 
reconnaissance, with a .squadron of helicopters , the {TTCsent 
.st]uadron of Lightning fighters will almost certainly be 
withdrawn. There will also be four or five frigates, maybe 
with a commando carrier. And British infantry will move 
in shifts through the jungle training school in Johore, 
jxjssibly at the rate of three battalion.s a year. 

This kind of commitment tallies wath Mr Lee Kuan 
Ytnv’.s advice to Britiun to think alKHit providing military 
leetli—sophistii ated equipment--without a burden.v>me tail 
of .support troops juid lanip followers But it will also be 
iiece.ssaiv foi Britain to contribute nion- to the training 
and le-equipiiieril of lo< :il forces I'here have been veiled 
iioiiiplaiiits, foi example, about the limited Malaysian 
entry into the Dartmouth naval college 

But the mam problem now is neither the si/c nor the 
cost of the Bntish jnesence 111 the' Far Last It is to define 
the- functions ol that piesence. The way in which this 
.subje-ct has been publidy di.sciis.sed has led to uime'cessary 
confusion It is lujt .sufficient to distinguish between 
“ internal ” and e'Xternal " threats, 01 to talk breezily 
about the “ st.ibilitv ” ol the region ft is iie're.s.sary to think 
about the {xissible situations m which Britain might be 
asked to take up aims in elefeiice of Malaysia or SingapKire, 
and in whiih of these it should be willing to do .so. Broadly 
.spe*akmg, there- are three- different profilems 

The first would be a ri-sui-gene e of Indoiie-sian e>r Filipino 
expansionism. President Marcos is .still claiming .Sabali, and 
his niapm<ikcrs in .Manila go on dilige-ntly colouring in that 
cximei of Borne-tj as a part of the Philippines But the 
Filipinos do not pose a .serious military threat, and tfiey 
would almost certainly be >einetl m by the Americans if 
they did. The Indonesian problem is more remote, but also 
more serious. Pre.sident .Suharto has limit up fairly amicable 
relations with both Malaysia and .Singapore, and many 
intelligent men in both those countries are looking forward 
to the time when Indonesia might become the centre of 
a new regional defence arrangement. But there is always 
the possibility that a future Indonesian leader might seek 
to exploit nationalist feeling as Sukarno did during the 
frontier war in Borneo in the mid-1960s. If that happened, 
could Britain afford to shoulder the burden of defending 


eastern Malaysia again ? Britain coped very well last time, 
but no one is prepared to answer the question at this stage 
—and the Australians are equally reluctant to entertain 
the idea of a conflict with their nearest Asian neighbour. 
Britain’s immediate role is to encourage the emerging 
entente between Malaysia, Singapore -and Indonesia that 
would make a repetition of konfrontasi even less likely. But 
in the last resort the five-power pact might deter the 
Indonesians from crossing the border. 

The second possibility is of Chinese intervention. Of 
course, a direct Chinese invasion is highly unlikely. But 
there is plainly a danger of Chinese support for internal sub¬ 
version. This IS the most probable situation in which Britain 
might wish to intervene. After all, the Bntish put down an 
insurgency in Malaya very effectively in the 1950s. 

But the danger of becoming involved in a second 
counter-insurgency campaign, apart from the possibility 
that It might get too big for the British army to handle, is 
that It may be hard to distinguish between racial confliei 
and externally inspired subversion. Last year’s race riots 
have left a legacy of bitterness, and many Chinese in 
Malaysia are dtsturbed by government policii-s that thev 
regard as di.scriminatory. Britain could hardly presume to 
judge the rights and wrongs of a racial conflict, much less 
to spread out a thin white line between two angry mobs. 
But the presence of a multinational force 111 the region mav 
serve as a curb for raciali.sm as well as a deterrent to an¬ 
other communi-st attempt to .seize power. 

That raises the third possibility—-<jiianels within the 
family. Th<- taicseway that joins Singapore to Malaysia i.s 
very narrow, and now Icxiks more precarious than ever. 
Our correspondent (see page ->5) de.scribes a trivial froiitii-r 
incident that inspired Mr Lee Kuan Yew to cancel what 
would have been hts fust ollitial \n.sit to Kuala Lumpur 
since Singapore was .shoved out of the Malavsum fetleration 
in 1965. The coiilmuiiig feud between .Singapirc and 
Malaysia is pure loxs to them Ixith. The ecoiiomus ol the 
two eountne-s aie iiidiv'i.sible , even the tajjs 111 .Singapoie 
housi-s could lie turned off in Malaysia if .someone e how¬ 
to cut the pqieline But the quarrel has its nxits in mutual 
fears ol domination It is a (juarrel betwi-i-n (;hin<-se and 
.Malays, ratliei than betwei-ii .sovcri-ign state.s. The nt'w 
di-fenee pact mav help to ea.s<‘ ra< lal ti-ii.sions It will be 
tenable only .so long as .Malaysia and Singapin- agree to 
remain allie.s. Siriee they liotli want 11, th.U thought may 
lii-lp them to transcend then jirc-si-nt diffeicncc-s The most 
useful by-product of the Commonwealth presence may be 
to help to keep Mala)-sia and .Singapore togot'hei 

It can still be .said that the be.st strategLsts are those who 
understand how to avoid w'ar The BntLsh forces in the 
Far East have to be ready to fight, and to he .seen to be 
ready. But the aim of putting them there is to make it 
unnecessaiy for them to be used. It is possible to imagine 
crises that could erupt despite the presence of the British 
and the Anzacs—crises tliey could do little to check. But 
their presence does make a crisis within that comer of 
south-east Asia just a little less likely. One of those know-all 
Chinese sages said it all: “ Defence forces are successful 
only if they are never used.” Lord Carrington, remember 
Sun Tsu. 
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The two charts below show the course of wages, prices, 
productivity and old age pensions in Britain between 1950 
and 1970. Only the bnefest word needs to be said about 
old age pensions. They kept in line with the growth of 
average earnings in the 1950s, and above them in the 
I gGos. Old age pensioners have not been the ground-down 
poor in Britain during these past two decades. Low wage 
families with lots of children sometimes have liecn. 

The chart on this page shows the course of earnings 
and prices in the 1950s ; that on the opposite page their 
course in the 1960s. An immediate point is that weekly 
wage earnings have been constantly in the lead, ahead of 
the rise in prices and hugely above the rise in productivity ; 
but a more surprising point is that the experience in the 
it)6os was remarkably .similar to that in the 1950s The 
iise in weekly wage earnings in the 1950s was 82 J per cent 
and that in the 1960s (actually, up to the first quarter of 
1970) was 83^ per cent. In the ig6os the n.se was rather 
more due to wage drift, and thus probably slightly less due 
to trade union bargaining ; the rise in weekly wage rates, 
which IS mainly affected by trade union bargaining, was 


65^ per cent in the 1950s and 56^ per cent in the 1960s. 
Still, it is the rise in these weekly wage rates which has 
clearly been the main cause of price inflation. 

The only two periods in which price inflation was 
reasonably contained in the 1950s were right at the begin¬ 
ning, during the Crippsian wage freeze which lasted until 
the autumn of 1950, and then right at the end after the 
London bus strike was resisted and beaten in the early 
summer of 1958. This last period, from mid-1958 to late 
* 959 ' "'^s the most successful brief period in British 
postwar economic history. with retail prices reasonably 
stable, productivity rising at a record pace, and weekly 
wage earnings rising in line with that sharply increased 
productivity, even although centrally-bargained weekly 
wage rates were not rising much. Although it was high 
time for such a .spurt in productivity, which had risen dur¬ 
ing the tax-reducing Butler Chancellorship in 1953-55, 
but then stayed pretty stagnant in the Macmillan and 
Thorneycroft Chancellorships of 1955-58, it is not surpris¬ 
ing the Conservatives won the 1959 general election. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature in the centre of the 
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chart for the i q6os is that even weekly wage earnings were 
briefly stopped from rising during the statutory freeze im¬ 
mediately after mid-1966 But, as productivity was also 
held down, there was no increase in real living standards 
and also no improvement in the national economy 
Immediately after the end of the freeze m mid-1967, even 
although a stern incomes polity was still supposed to he in 
operation, wage and price inflation started rising again at 
a significantly faster pace than before 

The total rise 111 the retail price index was 50.1 per 
cent in the 1950s, and 49-6 per cent in the 1960s. The 
sharpest rises in prices (as in basic wage rates) came 
between late 1950 and late 1951—the end of the Crippsian 
freeze and the period of the Korean war—and then again 
during the past 12 months since mid-1969 (although the 
pace over the w'holc of both periods from late-1950 to 
mid-1953 and then from mid-1967 to 1970 could not 
be called sluggish). It is not very easy to correlate pieriod.s 
of inflationary pre.ssurc on prices with the periods of cither 
easy or tough budgets. In .so far as there is any correlation. 
It IS on the side of those who would like to cut taxes now. 
The thrtx; periods of rising productivity that were helped 
on their way by tax cuts or other easements (1953-55. 
1956-59, 1963-64) were accompanied by below-average 
price inflation. The one period of rising productivity that 
has been charat tensed by tigfTl fiscal policy and rising 
unemployment (1967 to early 1970) saw inflation increase 
at a record pace. However, this simple exposition clearlv 
needs to be qualified , 


Industrial productivity pei person employed increased 
by 29.1 per cent in the i95o.s anti liv 36 9 per cent in the 
1960s (actuallv, between Jaiiuaiv, and June, 1970) 

In the 1950s, as already .said, th< gn-atei part of this rise 
came during the Butler Chancellorship in 1953 to early 
1955, and then again in the post-London-bus-strike bewm ol 
1958-59. Obviously, it was helped by the fact that macro- 
economic policy could then afford to be expansionary. 
becau.se the country had scope for leflation after the mini- 
recessions of 1952 and 1958. In the 1960s there was a 
sharp ri.se in productivity m 1963-64 (the period of the 
Maudling reflation, w'hich had very exf^ensive conse¬ 
quences for the balance of payments, even although le.s.s 
than had been expected for immediate price inflation') , 
and then another rise in productivity fnim late 1966 on, 
esjjecially immediately after .sterling’s devaluation in late 
1967 However, this post-1966 rise in productivity was 
associated with a fall in employmc'nt It was not therefoie 
a pencxl of major rise in real gross national product. Sinc-e 
early 1970 prcKlucrivity has been dropping 

The best general recipe for Mr Heath, as sugge^cted hv 
the charts, .seems to be the recipe of 1958-59 He has got 
room to make sizeable tax cuts and to start real ctronomic 
growth going again. But it is important that he should hrsi 
re.sLst and beat a strike ■ .so that rentrallv-bargaincrl weekly 
wage rates (and, with them, retail prices') .should strip rising, 
even although, as economic growth gels under wav, it will 
be entirely projier for weekly wage earnings to mount 
healthily and automabcally with it. 
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Mr Kadar isn't changing Hungary as radically as some people think, but 
it's still the best communist country outside Jugoslavia 


The Hungarians have an old icpulation for doing and 
saying dungs which command the woi Ill’s altcnlion, if 
not always Us admiration anti agreement. Thus reputation 
has rested chiefly on their uiidoiihted talent foi .sp< ctacular 
though unsucce.s.sful levolutions like the ones in 1848, 1919 
and 195G. A thousand ye.irs of Hungary’s htstory, celebra¬ 
ted amid much oiricial jjonip last week on the feast of 
St Stephen, the country’s wainor king and patron saint. 
ha.s .shown that often enough Moie recently, however, 
they have started acquiring another and veiy diffeieiit 
reputation Ihiit of the communLst world’s most astute 
and OTiginal reformers 

'I'he new reputation is not to the liking of Mr Kadar, 
Hungary's leacler. He is not grateful to people in the west 
who have heapeil .so mitth piaisi- on the Hungarian 
government in recent months I'he Hungarian cornimini.sts 
attribute their new popularity in the west to a .supposed 
.western hope that the ieforni.s they are making in the 
economy may in time awaken the “.sleeping little devils” 
of counter-revolution, as the party organ Nfpszahadsag put 
II in Julv Why do Hungary’s leaders object .so .strongly to 
the west's lively interi'St in their lefonns'* 'I’liev may )u.sl 
want not to give ammunition to the men, in Ru.ssia and 
Hungary itself, who are against ,Tny innovations in the 
country’s political :md economic system. Many communist.-i 
in eastern Euiojk aie < onvmced that wi-stem praise for Mr 
DulKck in iqfiH helped to strengthen Rus.sian suspicions ol 
(l/ec.lioslovakia’s refomiors Mr Kadar may !>«■ trying to 
avoid a simil.T! kiss of death. 

But the real ipiestion is about Mr Kadar’s own aims He 
has doggedly stuek to his piogramme of reform since the 
inv.xsioii of Citi’clioslovakia Where does he mean it to take 
him ^ Not towaids the we.st, .says Nrfiszahadfap, but 
towards a .socialist .society built “ under the leadership of 
the coinniuiiist paitv and ;idjusted to Hungary’s 

.special re(|uirements ” The fonnula has to be taken at its 
face y.due because it is .supported by what h.TS happened 
in Hungary since the eionomic reforms were first intro¬ 
duced in 19(18 Under thev refonns the rigid tyranny of 
tile central plan h:is certainly liecome less opj)res.si\e for the 
fai tory manageis. 'I'hey now have much more freedom to 
priKluie, si'll and invest than their colleagues in any other 
communist loiintry except Jugo.slavia They also have 
niiiili more freedom to tr.ide diieitly with countries abroad 
and to lienefit from such trade by retaining for their firm 
a .siibst.intial .share of the. foreign currency they earn 

In.side the firm, the manager now has to reckon with the 
glowing jKiwer of the trade unions. These have been 
given new lights under the labour code of 1967, and they 
aix^ beginning to exercise them. The mo.st impxirtant is 
the unions’ right to veto managerial decisions if these arc 
made without consultation and arc clearly against the 
workera’ interests. The unions are gaining self-confidence 
as a result of the successful use of this veto power ; they are 
no longer just the “ transmission belt of tlie party.” 


But there are clear limits to the new decentralisation. 
The state in Hungary still owns the factories. It still hires 
and fires managers and givi-s them the bioad directions they 
must follow And, despite the great need for more sophisti¬ 
cated forms of financing, it is not likely to allow the 
formation of a real capital market. The Hungarian com¬ 
munist party’s guidelines for its coming congress, published 
this week, clearly show that there is no intention to give 
up the core of the party’s command over the economy in 
favour of a Jugoslav-stylc decentralisation, which leaves the 
state with very little direct influence over the day-to-day 
running of the economy It is precisely this that the 
Hungarians most object to in the Jugoslav system 

It IS very much the same in Hungary’s political life. The 
national assembly has been more active, in the past few 
years It h.is di.scu.ssed more legislation than before, and it 
has had a chance to talk about the budget. It has criticised 
ministers and occasionally obliged them to change their 
minds. But this has been done mostly by the assembly’s 
permanent committees , the government has never lieen 
put under any .serious pressure by the assembly as a whole. 
Until It IS, the assembly’s powers will not have been really 
put to the test. They may be after next sprin.g’s election if 
this .allows .vveral candidates to contest the same .seat 
(in 19(17 that happened in only a handful of se.its). Th<- 
candidates will be put forward not only by Patriotic I’lont 
oigamsations, as in the past, but by nomination meetings 
as well There may even be some non-communists 
running 

Even if the chiuigcs remain relatively minor one.s- which 
IS the regime’s declared intention—the communists’ aim 
is that they should make Hungaritins feel more involved 
in the country’s political life. Will they ^ Clertamly most 
Hungarians are glad to have a bit more security and 
comfort In giving these conee.s.sions the government has 
a clear piiqiose in mind It is not democracy m the 
western sense , it is certainly not capitalism , it cannot 
be Hungary’s independence from Rusia But it does want 
Its citizen.s’ willing ro-oprration to make the present system 
work more smoothly and more efficiently. 

The citizen realises that hes government needs his co¬ 
operation and he is prepared to give it—up to a point. But 
he is not willing to put himself out for a government which 
must of necessity operate within very narrow limits These 
limits had been set long before the invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Since then they have became even narrower and 
clearer. Mr Kadar and his colleagues are trying to make 
the best of a very difficult situation. They are undoubtedly 
helped by the fact that Hungary had that go at revolution 
in 1956 ; it left the Hungarians profoundly unwilling to 
take up arms again. That is why most Hungarians will 
probably settle for their lot, even -f they will not go out of 
their way for Mr Kadar, as they move on from their 
first thousand years. After all, Hungary does remain a 
slightly brighter spot in a bleak communist world. 


What do computers do for my company? 

How much do they cost? 

What about computers in the retail trade? 

Is there a place for computers in marketing? 
What have computers to offer to manufacturers? 

How do computers affect local government? 



Rnd the answers 
at Computer 70 


It & the first major iniernationai 
computer exhibition in Curope 
to be directed speoficdlly to lop 
management in industry rommerre 
and local government 

Over 200 companies from 
Britain the United States f-ranci'. 
Holland Belgium, Poland Italy 
West Germany and Israel will bo 
exhibiting They \a/iII cover 

Computers and computer 
services Peripheral equipment 
Products directly concerned with 
the handling, s torage and care of 
computer input and output Major 
services m the fields of software 
leasing, consultancy and computer 
bureaux 

Tfvs IS a unique chance for 
modern management from all over 
the world to acquire a bettor 
understanding of the big bonofiis 
that come with the efficieiu use of 
computers to day 

Daily top-lavel seminars 

Evefry day throughout the 
exhibition Directors, Senior 

Management and Departmertial. 
Managers can attend top-level 
seminars at the specially 
constructed Seminar Theatre and 
existing lecture hall which 
together hold 700 TheSemnars 
will help cefine problems and 


processes which could benefit from 
the use of data processing 
techniques —forexample m 
manufacturing, distribution, retail 
and investment 

There will also be a separate 
senes of more detailed and 
technical seminars intended for 
Data Processing Personnel and 
Organisation and Methods 
Managers , 

AH seminars will be m English 

Hot«l accommodation 

If you would like help with this or 
information please write or phone 
the Exchange Travel Agency 
23/25 The Royal Exchange 
London EC3 telephone 
01-6231277 

May we sand you literature? 

We would like to send you our 
special leaflet about the exhibition 
and seminar programme Also a 
full list of speakers and subjects 
Why don tyou ask your secretary 
to post ufl the coupon and put the 
’ datoin yourdiary now? 


Computer 70 it sponsored end 
orgenited by the Butmeea 
Equipment Trede Aeeoeietien 


Grand Hall 
Olympia 
5-9 October 


Comjxiter 



H D f> Uiban 
L oMipuhT 70 F xhibilinn 
109Kin<jswdy London WC2LI0PU 

Please send me details of 
Compute! /(I iru ludiriq the 
'.eminar proqr.imme 
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Bom to fly 




Fifty years ago Australia and the dream and made an airline. Qantas. An 
aeroplane were young together. Aus- airline born to carry you right around 
tralia, the young country, far away from the world, to places like New York or 
the rest of the world, with a yearning London, Honolulu or Hong Kong. 

desire to reach outoverthevastoceans ___ 

The aeroplane, a young machine, yet to 0IIS 

find fulfilment. Fifty years ago three 
Australians had a dream. They took that 



t^i.vihic, TMnouczH otjfi sofft aoLaEN veupi 




BRITAIN 


There is no one Major 
Chichester-Clark can turn to 
but himself 


The resignation of Northern Ireland’s 
home affaiis minister, Mr Robert Porter, 
was unexpected. It was apparently ^o 
unexpected that when it happened on 
Wednesday evening the piinie minister, 
Major Chichester-Claik, had no direct 
replacement handy Mr Poiter was not 
one of Ulster's obtrusive politicians, but 
he was a sensible one and his judginent 
was respiceted in London So his 
departure is a blow to the remaining 
optimists, and the vcr>' fact that the 
prime minister has derided to take on 
a share of his rcsjionsibihtics himself is 
a sign that the government is wearing 
thin 

Major Ohiche.ster-Clark lould not 
have pioiiioted a known right-winger 
like Mr John Taylor to full responsi¬ 
bility foi law and order, but 
if he had turned to a Unionist who was 
not on .sjjcaking tenns with Messrs Craig 
.ind West, let alone with the Rev Ian 
Paisley, the go\’erninerit would have 
liecn under furthei attack in the con¬ 
stituencies It seems that he did not 
even feel he could turn to someone 
relatively safe who Itad held the job 
before, like Captain Long Those who 
thought that Major Chichestei-Claik 
might he tired of his ow'n job will lie 
reassured, as they were when hr faced 
his constituency earlier this month, 
Ijecause he is actually taking more on his 
own shoulders I$ut whether the 
authority of his government is improved 
IS another matter. 

There is a limit to what men can take 
in government in the sort of crisis that 
Mr Porter has found himself in month 
after month The Stormont that he first 
entered in 1966, as a university member, 
made as few demands as a large county 
council in England. But for a year past 
his ministry has been pushed into the 
headlines everywhere. It is not suiprising 
that a breaking point that has nothing 
to do with politics comes along. Mr 
Porter’s exit will undoubtedly encxiurage 


the right wing in its current eflforts to 
assemble a majority agamst Majoi 
Ghichester-Clark m the Unionist 
Council The right wing’s problem now 
IS probably less how to get that majority 
than what to do when it actually wins 
it Mi Craig has always seen a West¬ 
minster takeover as the central issue 
before him There was reason to think 
that Mr Wilson might have lieen irreso¬ 
lute alxiut going that far , now, aftei 
Mr Maudlmg's warning, the Tories are 
a more uncertain enemy Of course 
many on the right do not think the 
'Fories mean business either, and there 
has been much fanciful talk about what 
the old B-men could do against the 
British army But Mr Craig is not an 
idiot When he moves it will lie by 
< alculation and design. It is a pity that 
he will no longer have Mr Porter in 
the front line agamst him 

Northern Ireland's newest political 
fiarty, the clumsily named Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Lalx>ur party, introduced 
itself last Friday. It has .some serious 
politicians in it, principally its leader, 
Mr Gerry Fitt (who is an MP at Ixith 
Stonnont and Westminster), Mr John 
Hume and Mr Austin Currie. It also 
has some obvious liabilities, especially 
Mr Paddy Devlin Although it claims 
to be non-sectarian, it very plainly is 
.sectarian; few, if any, of its MPs 
actually rely on Protestant votes— 
although Mr Fitt swears blind that he 
gets a lot of them in Belfast West 
Plainly something had to emerge from 
the anachronism that was the Nationalist 
party, and although the SDLP shows 
signs of being put together in a hurry 
it does make a formal coalition of men 
who were otherwise operating as indi¬ 
viduals. Indeed, with six Stormont MPs 
and a senator, it becomes the major 
opposition party in Northern Ireland 
This is naturally why the other 
opposition parties do not like it. Mr 
Fitt himself was chucked out of the 



Porter • almost irreplaceable 


Republican Labour party to which he 
had previously adhered, and Senator 
Paddy Wilson with him. Mr Fitt said 
the meeting was invalid, but he took 
the news (announced by his chief 
Republican Labour rival, Mr Patrick 
Kennedy) without flinching. his vote 
has usually owed more to himself than 
his old party. Mr Fitt is prepared to 
try to work the Stormont system, and 
he also rules out the reunification of 
Ireland without popular consent in the 
north. He has had his silly moments 
but the party he leaves behind is not as 
sensible as he The Northern Ireland 
Lalxiur party also made it clear it did 
not like the new party at all , the old 
Nationalist, Mr Eddie McAteer, com¬ 
plained that his thunder had been 
stolen ; and the middle-of-the-road 
Alliance party came out against the 
SDLP, too, identifying it as sectarian 
Which all shows that if the Unionists 
are falling apart, the Ulster opposition 
IS actually beating them to it. 


Trade unions 


Blind man's bluff 


The annual meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress is a week late this year, 
for the brothers have sensibly agre^ to 
give up their customary first week in 
September in order to avoid a clash with 
the August bank holiday weekend. But, 
on Wednesday, the TUC’s general 
council held a special meeting to con- 





sider Mr Barber’s warning about pay 
claims, and particularly his promise to 
support the nationalised industries in 
lesisting inflationary wage demands. So 
the headlines predicting collision courses 
and head-on clashes between the TUCl 
and the Government came a week early 
after all What Mr Heath should tell 
Mr Vic feather when they meet next 
Tuesday is that although the unions 
might Ijelieve the Government is mainly 
bluffing, he knows that the TUG is 
entirely bluffing 

For the TGC is capable of little more 
than words On Wednesday, the general 
council decided that by trying to com¬ 
pel wage restraint in the public sector, 
the Government was adopting a “ mis¬ 
guided and dangerous course of action,” 
which would “ jeopardise the formation 
of a climate of co-operation in which 
positive developments could take place " 
Apparently, heads of nationalised indus¬ 
tries are to be told that the unions will 
brook no government interference with 
collective bargaining What the Govern¬ 
ment and the nation needs to be cleai 
about IS that the threat that the TU(! 
might do something about such intci- 
ference is as improbable as the imjilied 
piomise that the FUG is capable of 
“ positive developments " 

The tiouble with the TUC, as its 
annual report and its congress make 
increasingly clear each veat, is that it is 
really two entities rather than one 
l^nfortunatelv, it is the TGC of the 
annual congress debates, of the general 
council statements and the delegations 
to Downing Street which attracts the 
publicity But this is the phoney side 
of the 'I'lTk for the union leaders w'lll 
fall apart long before theie is an\ 
question of action Its real woik is done 
111 the fields of industrial health aiul 
welfare, socal insurance, education and 
in lesoKing rcctuitiiig disputes between 
unions , It IS largely the work of its pro¬ 
fessional staff, and they do not receive 
tlie credit they deserve 

'1 he annual report and the resolutions 
for the ((ingress at Brighton, which were 
published this week, suggest the Tl’G 
will run true to form again this ycai 
There is a long, and generally sensible, 
iiiterini report by the staff on the future 
structure and development of the TUG, 
one section of whicli has been surpris¬ 
ingly construed by some newspapers as 
a strike guide foi militants Except for 
that nonsense it will be generally 
Ignored--espetiallv by trade unionists at 
Brighton Instead the attention and the 
energies of delegates will be devoted to 
the popular resolutions condemning any 
form of ^j^cs poll! v and opposing 
Bntiun’s B^p^ership of the common 
market ft'x.i^sier that wav 


Race relations 

What future for 
Cousins's 
commission ? 

Very soon the Government must decide 
what action to take on the future of 
the Community Relations Commission, 
the statutory fxxly for promoting gcxxl 
race relations, chaired by Mr Frank 
Cousins Nobody is happy about its 
administration, and last weekend’s re¬ 
velation that It had paid an extortionate 
pi ice to a black power organisation for 
some useless booklets was just another 
example of what some people regard as 
Its chronic ineptitude 'Iheie will be 
increasing pressure within the Conserva¬ 
tive party to scrap the commission 
altogether, although the more thoughtful 
memt>er.s, like Sir George Sinclair, MP 
for Dorking, who has called for a 
thorough investigation into how the 
conimis.sion ofierates, are on the contrary 
concerned to make it more effective 
Two widely canvas.sed |x)ssi'bilitres 
.should 'l>e avoided The first, meiging 
the CRC with the Race Relations 
Board, is unlikely to appeal to the 
Government, and carries the overwihelm- 
ing objection that the Ixiard is there to 
do a specific jol)—-securing compliance 
w'lth anti-discnmination law—which 
needs to be kept visublv separate fiom 
other methods of promoting integration, 
however much they may overlap in 
practice The .second idea, which looks 
more attractive, is to hand over the 
community relations officers (at present 
financed by the commission but 
employed by Icx'al commrttees) entirely 
to l(Kal government, where they could, 
for example, form part of the new social 
service departments But the trouble with 
that IS that most GRCs suffer at present 



Cousins last chance ^ 


from ibemg too much in the pcxikets of 
local authorities ; any move which 
weakened the officers’ already feebly 
power to withstand council pressures 
would be too great a price to pay. 

If some kind of merger is sought at 
central government level, a better idea 
would be ito tie up the commission more 
closely with what the previous govern¬ 
ment termed the “ urban programme,” 
which consists of special help to deprived 
areas in the form of things like extra 
nursery schools Facilities for very young 
immigrant children are among the 
problems with wlidch the CRC had 
real success in some areas ; of course it 
does not always need a central body to 
promote and support such endeavours, 
hut it does need someone to keep an eye 
on what is going on all round in matters 
Which sometimes fall fietween the stools 
of gewernment or local authority depart¬ 
ments The snag with submerging the 
CRC to achieve a concerted drive on 
the needs of both black and white in 
poor areas is twofold. First, there is no 
■indication that the present Government 
intends such a drive ; and second 'there 
IS too much inclination anvway to equate 
" black ” and “ piohlem ” 

So the main solution must be found 
within the CRC itself, and this must 
start with a better definition of the job 
It IS supposed to do Its statutory terms 
are hopele.sslv wide, leading inevitably to 
an impression of failure In fact the 
commission and its Icx’al councils do .i 
lot of gotxl woik (helping to train 
teachers and fxiliccrnen are just two 
examples! which could perhaps just as 
well be done by others—'hut would it 
get done if the CRC were not there ^ 
Maylie a more definite “no” could be 
given if the commission were more 
assertive in its duty to advise Icx’al 
authorities and generally to encourage 
relevant activities which would not 
otherwise get going This must also 
mean lx*ing more selective in the sense 
of concentrating resources, which on a 
budget of £'jq5,o()o only makes sense 
It should not mean Iximg more cautious 
With a little less caution the conimis.sion 
might, for instance, have helped to 
prevent the worse manifestation of 
police-immigrant hostility seen m nortli 
Kensington recently As it is, the area 
does not even have a community rela¬ 
tions council 

The most 'telling criticism lias been 
aimed at the commission’s internal 
organisation. By chance all the memliers 
of the commission, with the e.sception of 
the chairman who was only appointed 
full time last Novemlier, come up for 
review by Novemlier 26th This could 
'l>e the chance to rethink their function, 
and that of their officers. The chain of 
decision making is now .so muddled as 
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to cause painful delays on urgent matters 
like filling senior executive posts If the 
Treasury is to do a proper O&M 
jot) on the commission, the function and 
suitahility of even the most senior 
executives should not go unquestioned 
fthe Home Office, wluise contacts with 
the coiTiimssion are largelv through the 
executive officers, is not in a position to 
assess the true picture here). If reform 
fails this time there really will be no 
answer to people who sav the whole 
thing should Idc scrapped. If it .succeeds, 
then the commission will have a just 
claim to more realistic resources 

Rent control 

An old 
injustice 

T.andlords of rent-controlled property 
live with a .sense of injustice which this 
week dros'e one of them, 64-year-oId 
Mrs Elsie Raum, to evict a tenant m 
defiance of the court and deliberatelv 
incur the inevitable spell in Hollowav 
jail Although her defiance of the law 
cannot be condoned, her despeiate cam¬ 
paign .should prod the (loveinment to 
do a bit moie about controlled tenancies 
than the rathei half-heaited promise m 
the election manifesto to “ continue the 
jirocess " of decontrol started under the 
Labour government's iq6o Housing Act 
There arc estimated to be roughly 
ij million rent-contiolled properties left 
in England and Wales and about 
atjOjOoo in .Scotland—about half the 
stock of private rented housing, and the 
main rea.son why this sector is decaying 
so fast Controlled rents last lose m 
iqr,^. On the latest, rather out of date 
information, the median net lents 

charged arc 24 .S id a week in Creater 
London,, 14s yd m the rest of England 
and Wales, bs in Scotland. Mrs Raum’s 
controlled tenant paid £2 a^week plus 
rates for his three-lsedroomed'ffat , even 
so the landlady maintained that, lising 
on her pension and a few othei lents, 
she had to go out to work to supfKirt 
him On the figures above, numeious 
other controlled landlords (of whom a 
vei'y large number aic pensionc's) must 
lie in an even worse jilight A growing 
minority, however, arc youngei jjeojile 
who acquired their houses at depressed 
pines liecause of sitting tenants 

The ipfii) Rent .Act contained pro¬ 
visions for controlled rents to come 
gradualK under the “ fair rent" 
.system, if both Houses of Parliament 
approved a ministerial order Prices and 
incomes policy effectively squashed any 
intention the previous government had 
ever had of -mplementing that one But 



Elsie Raum goes to lail 


last year’s housing act contained limited 
provisions foi decontrol, effective on 
higher lated property ftoin next January 
and gradually extending down the .scale 
This IS linked to local authority certifi¬ 
cation that the dwelling is fully equipped 
and repaired. But few of the owners, 
despite improvement grants, ran afford 
to make good the ravages of decades 
of rent control , anyway, they say, local 
authorities impose impossibly big'll 
standards. To make matters worse, 
improyemcnts leading to “ fair" rents 
can only be carried out if the tenant 
agrees, and the higher rent is then 
phased over years. All in all, it is not 
surprising that Croydon borough, where 
Mrs Raum lives, has so far granted only 
about 150 certificates on controlled 
properties Neighbouring Lambeth has 
issued 2'-,7 and Islington, the 'London 
borough with the worst housing short¬ 
age, none so fai. 

Blanket decontrol should come quickly 
but not liefore some universal means is 
established for ensuring that jxjor tenants 
can pay higher rents by means of 
personal subsidies, which should be avail¬ 
able to all private tenants. Most 
controlled tenants are pensioners who 
would already qualify for a social 
security rent allowance. But many 
others, and most uncontrolled tenants, 
aie not. This need explains the Govern¬ 
ment’s hesitancy* on rent control, but 
It must be faced, quickly, and if 
necessary tjefore any other change in 
housing subsidies. 

A new Broadmoor _ 

Why anywhere ? 


In 1968 the Select Comnsi'ttee on 
Estimates was appalled at the extent of 
overcrowding m Broadmoor. Built iwei 
a hundred years ago, ^the hospital is 
considered adequaite for no more than 
500 male patieiks. It now has 6gi (and 
116 women) The select committee found 
a day room with 35 beds crowded into 
It, a medical ward and a corridor that 


had to be used as overflow dining rooms, 
and another coirndoi with seven lieds 111 
It The effect of the congestion on the 
nursing staff was made painfully clear 
to the comnii’ttee \ senior nurse said 
“ We want to do a good job, but 
we 'really do not do mm h more than a 
farmer would do for his animals we 
are maintaining observation and discip¬ 
line, but we are certainly iK>t doing the 
joh. that the hn.spital should he doing ” 

He was proliably exaggerating 
because, if .not, there would surely be 
far more of the .sort of .incideripts that 
break out iin prisons Nevertheless, the 
relief of overcrowding at Broadmoor 
was the most urgent recommendation 
chat the select coinin'ittee had to make 
on the running of the special hospitals 
Tliere are several ways in which this 
could lie achieved Fewer patients 
might be .idmitted if the courts made 
less use of the Mental Health Act, and 
the Home Secretary might adopt a less 
cautious attitude to discharge , hut one 
can hardly hlame hmii for keeping 
homicide cases in Bioadmoor long after 
they have recovered from therr illness 
The only rejil solution is to huild a 
new hospital 

The selec't committee was Cold thiat a 
new hospital was .to be built on land 
adjacent to Moss Side, a special 
hospital near I.iverpool for mentally 
subnormal patients with dangerous 
or criminal propensities. That was two 
and a half years ago, but in the 
meanltime a pubkc inquiry has been held 
which ended in a recommendation from 
the inspector .thait the new hospiital 
should not be bulilt at Moss Side, not 
because of any land use or planning 
objections but because the local reaidems 
feared the possibility of dangerous 
patients escaping. In overruling his 
inspector’s recommendation the Minis¬ 
ter ,of Housing points out that this 
objection would be raised wherever a 
site was chosen, hut that in fact escapes 
•from Broadmoor «xre extremely raire and 
are decreasing—there have been .none 
siiiice igWi .So Broadmoor will be 
relieved and—after 1974-75, when the 
new hospital with hods for 410 men is 
completed—will he rebuilt 

But the incident shows wt again what 
.1 senstOive c.xeu'ise 111 public relations is 
involved in decisions to huild things like 
new prisons 01 hospi'tsils and hostels for 
the mentally ill aiul subnormal People 
are shocked when they icad about over¬ 
crowding and the jntolerahle conditions 
I't imposes on an institution’s staff, who 
may lie forced to treat its inmates— 
as the Broadmoor nurse said -like 
farmer his animals But when .i new 
ini^titution is to be built in their neigh- 
bouihood by way of relief, their immedi¬ 
ate reaction is why here? 
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What has 
Linde 

got to dp with 
plastics? 


Plastics have become indispen¬ 
sable m industrial technology 
and everyday life The basic ma¬ 
terials for the manufacture of 
plastics are products of the 
petiochemical industry 



Plastics have a wide range of 
application 


Petioleumand natuialgascontain 
vaiious hydiocarbon compounds 
In the processing of mineral 
oil fiactions, gas mixtures of high 
hydrocarbon content are pro¬ 
duced by thermal cracking 



Petroleum and natural gas are 
the basic moterials of the petro¬ 
chemical industry 


These gas mixtui es are separated 
by low-temperature processes 
and pure hydrocarbons are 
extracted, they form the basis of 
a large number of plastics 
Low-temperature technology and 
process engineering are among 
the activities of Linae AG 



Part of a Linde petrochemical 
plant 


Linde Activities. 

Low-temperature and process engineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliances Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Household appliances 



Linde Aktiengesellschaft, Wiesbaden, Germany 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Egypt's UN man gets his turn with Jarring ; Israel's has gone home 

They're going to talk, but 
who'll do the listening ? 


At least they have started On Tuesday 
repiiesentatives of Israel, Egypt and 
Jordan had 'Short separate meetings with 
Mr Ounnar Jarring an his office on the 
38th floor of the United Nations build¬ 
ing in New York. Mr Jarring had ex¬ 
pressed the hope that these meetings 
would go on daily, but this is not to lie. 
The Israeli delegate, Mr Yosef Tekoah, 
who IS his country’s piermancnt represen¬ 
tative to the UN, returned the same 
evening to Israel to receive the briefing 
that he had not been given in the i8 
davs since the ceasefire came iiiUi effect. 

Mr Tekoah is Israel’s “alternaitive ” 
delegate ; Mr Abba Eban, the foreign 
mSnister, has been appointed chief dele¬ 
gate 'This was a sensible compronri'se to 
get rouitd the fact that the Israelis 
waitfed the talks to start at ministerial 
level “’^while the Egyptians and 
Jordanfans wanted to kick off with 
ambassadors and proceed to mimsters 
the initial stages jrevealed some progress,, 
The 'foreign ministers of all three coun¬ 
tries are likely 'to be in New York for the 


opening of the UN General Assembly on 
September is'th. But the chance of 
“ progress ” Ijeing an appropriate term 
by then looks, at this .stage, pretty dim 

'Fhe Israelis are in no mo^ to 
accept the ailment of Senator 
Fulbrtght, contained in his important 
sfieech to the Senate on August 24th 
(see page 34), that if the two sides failed 
to reach agreement on their own the UN 
Security Council should impose a settle¬ 
ment and guarantee that it was 
adhered to. However, since Israel has no 
confidence in the UN, ■ the Senator, 
though hitherto an opponent of expand¬ 
ing America’s commitments, urlred that 
the United States should supplement this 
guarantee by a treaty under which 
America would protect Israel’s indepen¬ 
dence behind its pie-1967 frontiers. The 
immediate response from Mr Eban was 
that an American guarantee was no 
substitute for a 'formal and binding Arab 
acceptance of peace. 

The man Israelis do fisten to is Mr 
Moshe Dayan, their own nunister of 


defence. And Mr Dayan has been argu¬ 
ing in the cabinet that substantive peace 
talks should not start umitil Egypt pulls 
back the Sam-2 missile sites which, 
accordmg to Israeli mihtairy iintelLgence, 
have been sneaked into the 31-mile-wide 
standstill zone to the west of the canal. 
Mr Dayan's point is thait this forward 
movement of missiles (which the 
Egyptians have <not specifically denied 
though they present counter-accusations) 
seriously affects Israel’s military 
fXKUion ; neither he nor Israel’s generals 
are apparently appeased by the new 
anti-missile and anti-radar devices the 
Americans are said to be sending, to 
them some day soon. 

In this context progress is improbable. 
Mr Dayan is not supported by a majority 
in 'the cabinet but Mrs Golda Meii'r is 
very unlikely to take any step ithat might 
lead to him walking out. Some member? 
of the government are resigned to going 
through with the {leace talks but see 
the only gaun as the military lequfipme-nt 
that might he extracted from America 
in return Others present the whole 
enterprise as a trap into which Israel 
has fallen, or been forced 'ITie airgument 
continues while Mr Tekoah, presumably, 
receives his instructions. The one thing 
■chat seems reasonably certain is that 
these will tell him to give nothing what¬ 
soever away—yet. 

But someone has got to start the 
concessionary hall rolling Are the 
Egyptian and Jordanian delegates likely 
to have anything to say to Mr Jarring 
licyond what has been said already? 
President Nasser and King Hussein are 
Ixith preoccupied with their efforts to 
prevent the fears aixi conffiots that the 
peace talks released in the Arab world 
from getting out of hand The quarrel 
between Egypt and Iraq batters feroci¬ 
ously on and may have contributed 
to President Nasser’s decision ro forget 
his long feud witli the Shah and resume 
diplomatic relations with Iran, Iraq's 
traditionally unfriendly neighbour. But 
despite the rude things thait are being 
said and done, there has as yet been no 
move to get Iraq to take back its 12,000 
troops in Jordan or its 6,ouo in Syria. 

Iraq is not central 'to 'the Arab- 
Israeh conflict; the Palestinians are. If 
the peace talks reach the point of look¬ 
ing as if 'they might work, a confronta- 





tion between the Palestine resistance 
movement and the Egyptian and Jordan¬ 
ian government wfill be unavoidable. 
But this, as .the government are all too 
aware, may never happen President 
Nasser and King Hussein, meeting iin 
Alexandna over the weekend, produced 
a wonderfully subtle formula to reassure 
'the Palestinians ; thear movement would 
be safeguarded even if they didn’t 
understand what was going on. Mr 
Yassir Arafat arrived m Egypt hot on 
the heels of the king , he may not want 
to allow his movement to liecome a pawn 
m Iraq's own piower game 

I'he extent of Palestinian alarm about 
the peace talks might raitie a giimi smile 
from Mr Jarring It has fed to an 
-unscheduled session of 'the Palestinian 
National Council, or parliament It has 
also led to Fatah threats against Pales¬ 
tinian “ traitors ” who accept the concept 
of an independent Palestinian state as a 
substitute for the liberation of all Pales¬ 
tine. It IS significant that the militants 
found It necessary to issue this warning 
Nobody really knows what the Pales¬ 
tinians in Israeli-occupied territory 
would settle for. But the Figyptiaiis 
claim that most of them support the 
present peace hid, and they may be right. 

Israel and Algeria 

Tit for tat 

Mr Abba Eban said on August 17th that 
there would be an Israeli solution, not 
an Algerian one, to the business of the 
two Algerians who were arrested on 
August 14th when the BO AC airliner 
they were travelling in touched down 
m Tel Aviv. People who contend that 
Israelis stick closer to the principles of 
international law than their Arab 
neighbours understood this to mean that 
the two Algerians, Major Khatib 
Djaloul and Mr All Bclaziz, would soon 
be released and would not be bargained 
over When Palestinian commandos 
hijacked an £1 A 1 airliner to Algiers in 
July, 196B, the .Algerians held on to the 
13 male Israelis who were on the plane 
for 40 days until the Israelis agre^ to 
release 16 Arab prisoners But on August 
36th It was reported that the Algerians 
were being held under “ administrative 
detention ”—a form of imprisonment 
without charge or/trial that the Israelis 
inherited from British justice in mandate 
days and have bead using since the 1967 
war to wide effestU 

If this IS the' I^rttli solution, it is not 
a particularly impressive one. Certainly 
the Israelis want to get back the 8 pilots 
held 111 Egyptian prisons. But Egypt 
would have to come under very strong 


Algerian pressure to send back men as 
valuable to Israel as its pilots. And, if 
man have to be weighed on this sort of 
scale, what would the Arab world be 
getting in exchange’ Two men who are 
reportedly semor officials, if not leaders, 
of Algeria's secret police, but who are 
dispensable enough to send to Expo 70 in 
Tokyo, and absent-minded enough not 
to check BOAC’s schedule when they 
changed planes m Hongkong. The 
“ Israeli solution ” looks as vague as 
Algeria’s secret police appear to be. 

The Agnew trip _ 

Spiro over Asia 

Mr Spiro Agnew sounds rather difFerent 
abroad—more cautious, and ixissessed 
of a more obedient tongue. That was 
certainly true of his mission to south¬ 
east Asia m January, when he set out to 
explain Mr Nixon’s Asian strategy, and 
to allay local fears that it could amount 
to an American retreat from external 
engagements. He landed in Seoul on 
Monday on a similar mission. He will 
do the round of America’s Asian allies 
—South Korea, Taiwan, South 
Vietnam, and Thailand—and may drop 
in briefly at Pnom Penh. Things have 
changed since January, and Mr Agnew’s 
task requires more than an easy smile 
and a durable handshake. 

The Vice President got off to a fairlv 
sensational beginning midway across the 
Pacific when he talked to pressmen at 
Guam about the outcome of the 
Gambodian ctisis He was more direct 
than Mr Nixon has found it jxissible to 
he afxiut Camlxidia’s precarious position 
and the consequences for Vietnam if 
General Lon Nol’s government should 
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fall. He made it quite clear that “ we’re 
going tA do everjihing we can to help 
the Lon Nol goverhnoent ” and, simul¬ 
taneously, a spiokesman in Washington 
announced a new $40 itiillion military 
aid programme for Cambodia. 

At the same time, Mr Agnew echoed 
the President’s insistence that the United 
States will not accept any formal com¬ 
mitment to Cambodia and that 
American strategy still centres on 
Vietnam. But he did go further than 
any member of the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration has so far publicly cared to |;d 
towards admitting that a communist 
victory in Cambodia would lead to an 
unacceptable weakening of the military 
situation in Vietnam. He issued a 
warning to Hanoi when he went on to 
say that the collapse of the Cambodian 
regime might make it necessary to end 
American troop withdrawals from 
Vietnam. Did he mean that the Nixon 
doctrine is reversible ? The idea might 
worry people at home. But Mr Agnew 
was speaking to an Asian rather than 
an American audience. And it is argu¬ 
able for military reasons that the 
President must at least appear to have 
several options open to him 

Mr Agnew flew on into the drizzle 
of Seoul and what seems to have been 
an equally dismal atmosphere for nego¬ 
tiations. His long sessions with President 
Park Chung Hee failed to calm the 
Koreans’ suspicions of something 
approaching an American sellout. Mr 
Agnew pointed out that there will be 
immediate compiensatiuns for the with¬ 
drawal of 20,000 of the 64,000 
American soldiers stationed in South 
Korea a fighter wing will be trans¬ 
ferred from Japan, and the Americans 
will donate some sophisticated recon¬ 
naissance planes But President Park is 
reported to have tabled a very stiff list 
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Is your present banker 
an international banki 

Or just an American 
banker overseas? 


In the highly complex world of 
international business, you don't 
become an international bank simply 
by opening a branch overseas. 

That's why Manufacturers 
Hanover has geared its whole 
international opcfiition to respond 
to the needs of our corporate customers. 

Money managers in scores of 
countries around the world regard us 
as the No. 1 U. S. bank because we 
cooperate with local banks through 
our 15 representative offices. 

In primal money centers, such as 
London and Frankfurt, we operate 
full-service branches to serve our 
customers. 

And where the need arises, we 
form new banks and banking 
affiliations, such as Manufacturers 
Hanover Ltd. in London, and our 
interest in one of Australia's largest 
investment firms. Development 
Finance Corporation, Ltd, 

All of which has pushed our 
international division well 
over the S4-billion mark. 

You see, at Manufacturers 
Hanover, money talks with a 
decidedly foreign accent. 

Manufacturers 
Hanover is an 

international bank. 

Mf.nh. r F.Ml..r<ll 1 11 •• u f r m c. • C r, r | ;0 l C. 11 <. n 

IttcorpfHcil.d w.ll. l.m.I.d hch.l.ly ,n U S A 
























(if claims for compensation, including a 
request for a niilitaiv aid programme 
costing over $300 million a year and 
€in uncijnditional American guarantee 
of protection against a North Korean 
insasiori 

Feeling m the Seoul parliament 
seemed even more emliittered and 
alarmist, and the congiessmen voted 
overvv'lielniiiiglv to withdraw the Korean 
expeditionars forte of r,0,000 men fioni 
Vietnam. .‘Mtlioiigli Piesitlent P.iik is 
sitting tight on that one, the vote was 
one sign of the (Innate of dismav 
induced h\ the ArneiKaii Senal('’s move 
to alxilish the ssstem of special pasments 
to Koiean and Thai soldiers The 
Koieans nia\ h.ise taken some comfort 
from the hint Ali Agnew diojiped in 
(riiain that etcir if, iininoliahK. the 
Sen.itc aiiiendinent got thiongli the 
House of Repiesentat ves Mi N'lxori 
eonld lind “ otliei wa\s" of dolmg out 
the (ash 

Laos 

Who would profit 
from peace ? 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

PiodiKliw pear e talks seem is distant 
.1' evei III 1 „ios Hopes weie laised a few 
weeks ago .ifter months of rie.siiltois 
iness.iges hetween tin* [niine inmistei, 
Piliiie .Sonvaima FMionina, and ins li.ilf- 
liiolliei Pi nii'e .Sonphaiions ong, the liln- 
lai head of the Palliet Lao I’lie most 
important dc\ elofiinent w.is that the 
P.itliet l,.io land tlieieloie the North 
\ letnami sel seemed le.uK to (hop then 
itisisleiKc on an 'VnierKaii hornhing hall 
heloic talks (ould l)(*gni At aii\ r.ile, 
that was the nevss !ii(>ught In Piirue 
Souplianonvoi g's envov, Piiikc Souk 
\ oiig-ak i\et another polilKking ptiiu('| 

Since then, Prince Souk has accused 


Prince Souvanna Phouina of double- 
dealing and has publicly conceded that 
the discus.sion.s have reached an impasse. 
For his part, the prime niinister has said 
that he can sec no point in a meeting 
with Prince Suuphanoinong And the 
whole affair has now degenerated into 
an e.xchangc of insult.s, as the Pathet Lao 
accuse the government of having allowed 
the South \’ieliiaiiicse to “invade" Laos 
This, of couise, is puhlidy denied, hut 
the operations of Spei lal I'oues units 
(including South Vietnamese) have been 
an open seiiet for a long time, and the 
Pathet Lao are now charging that 
Saigon’s troofis have condiK ted a majoi 
f()ra> into the area aiound Saravaiie 

It IS worth toiisideniig the shape of a 
possible Laotian .settlement, even if the 
possibilits seems remote Tiicie is no 
doulit tliat when, and if, talks stai t the 
.AmeiKaii iMitiih.tig will be a ((‘iiti.il 
issue .\iid tlit'ie aic iciisoiis win the 
Noilli Vietnamese ni'glit feel th.it 
negotiations would be to then advantage 

The miet likeK immediate result of 
peace t.ilks m Laos would be a < ease- 
hre in till- north of the (ountrv, wlieie 
the comniumsts are m contiol of the 
PI.nil of |.iiN 'I'liis would flee North 
\ ictiiaincM- tiooiis foi (ombat elsewlietc 
.111(1 n'licse H.moi of .irn fears of an 
attack on its noitb-wcsteiii borders And 
altlioiigii it would be o\er-optuiiistii' to 
desi nbe .N'oitli X’letnainese lesoniees as 
over-extended now that the war has 
sjneaci to (I.imbodi.i, the comiiiuni.sts 
would (CitamK welcome some lim tation 
of the hghting 

It a left-wing coalition could be 
established and total peace dec hired in 
I.aos, the Tmted .States would have no 
gioiiiid to go on iKiinb.ng Noitli \ letii.i- 
inese tioops and supplies on the Ho (-'In 
.Minli tiails Laoti.iii i.iids against (oiii- 
munist jiositions would ce.ise and some 
g'l.ooo North \’ietiianiese troo|)s would 
lie relieved of then defensive duties in 
southern Laos At the veiy least a coali¬ 


tion in Vientiane or even the fact that 
peace talks were undei wav would give 
Hanoi extra ammuiiitiori 111 its verbal 
attacks on Amciican boinbnig And 
Notth Vietnam could also hope to pre¬ 
vent further South Vietnamese 01 I'hai 
incursions into Laos 

I'he South \ iPtnamcse have alieadv 
made raids and thev would no doubt 
like to attack tbe North \'ietiiamesc 
bases more serioiislv and attempt to cut 
the trails. But if they do they cm 
expect heav'v easualties There aie large 
efficient Xoith \'ietnamese division' 
along ilic border and the iiiouiitaiiioui 
(ountrv IS notoriouslv difficult to sweep 
Such laige forces would be needed that 
South Vietnam’s iioitheiii jirovmi c- 
nncfht be left d.ingeiouslv exjiosecl 

Flic 1 li.us, .ilrcadv lelnctant to tight 
in (-l.unbocli.i, aie unlikelv to send inanv 
tioops to Laos 1 hen aims is tightlv 
stretched, with 12,000 tioops in ViPtn.ini 
.uid others dealing w.tli insurgencv m the 
nortfiein provinces 

I lie Ninth \ letn.imese could hojie t< 
,gam a tangible [xilitic.il .idv ,uil<ig'> fion 
negotiations in Laos If talks weie suc¬ 
cessful, tliev would aigue that tins pioved 
that coalition can be <1 teasible solutioi 
to Indoc liinese loiillicts and that oiilv 
I’lesiilent linen and lus supjxntcis jiie- 
veiil .siiili a settlement in \ letiiain But 
It would be lasli to exjiei t a broader 
Index hme'e |x‘aie coiifeienie to spiiiig 
fioin any Laotian talks 

Malaysia-Smgapore _ 

The price of a 
haircut 

FROM OUR KUALA LUMPUR 
CORRESPONDENT 

riie defence of Mai.ivsia and .Smga|x>ie 
inav be indivisible, but they are still 
e.isilv divided Mi Lee Kuaii Vcw w.i' 
to have visited Kuala Luiiipui last week 
foi tlie first lime since' the fedetation 
broke u|) in ii)b", '1 be v usit was 
.mnouiicecl bv 'I imku .-\bclul Raliman 
.IS [>ait of wliat IcKiks latliei like a 
louiiil of f.ircwell engagements 

But ovei the weekend before the visit 
thiee Malav’sian souths were jnekecl up 
bv Singapore police on siisfiicion of 
being ineiiibeis of a .sec let six letv, and 
held for ib liouis Adding insult to 
injui'v, the Singapore polu'c clipped then 
allegecllv long hair at a charge of 'j'j 
centN a head This took .Singajrote’s 
austeiitv cliive and crusade against 
" western clecadeni e ’’ a little too far 
.'Mthcnigh one Malavsijii olhci.al gal- 
iantlv tried to intiodiice some light 
relief by wariimg long-haiied Ibans fion 



Pathet Lao, heading south which is where Hanoi wants them 
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S.irjwak to sUv on hoard thoir planes 
wlicn |)as>inp thiou^h Sinjrapore, most 
oflkials III Kuala laini)>ui took the 
inaltcr nioie smousK, and the leadiin? 
Mal.iv daily, I'tu'un .\liliiyu. j)la\ed up 
llie issue foi all It was worth 

I'ltniitt vs’as tli<‘ onK i>apei to ii'nore 
the Koveiniiieiit's han on the laismn of 
sriisitive issues I’eihaps it ih iii a better 
[losition than the rest to do so, since 
cuiientiv It has two Alliance p.iit\ chief 
iiiiiiisteis, one parlianientarv s<-c retaiA 
and I'un Ra/ak’s jKilitical sectetaiv on 
Its hoard Sonie Siiit;.i[>oie Olunese il.\ini 
that I'tusan is the iiieaus v\heieh\ the 
Malas Ic-adeiship can spi'.ik with two 
\ Hires one le.ison.ihle, one openly 
lac lalist 

A (|uii k ajKilouv from Mr Ja'c’ nuc;ht 
h.ise siHithed e\er\one’s neises, hut it 
w.is slow in roiiiine All the s.une, 'I un 
Ra/,ik aic'-pted ,i belated aj)olog\ 
thoiiL'h ,ind cithei nevcs|),ipers 

failed to inention it \faki\sia still issued 
.1 foiiiial protest and ch'iiianded "ckiii- 
luation" of the nu'ident I'he trivi,ilit\ 
of the whole c'|)isode is a siijn that the 
old [iMloiisies ,ind racial distrust .ne 
slow to die The M.il.usian leadeis feel 
that Ml la'c should have eone .die id 
with his tn[), sinri' after ,ill Sinttapoie 
IS not the miiiied jiarts It is a jnts th.it 
a minor iruhsclet.on h.is been .illowid 
to ic'op.ii disc the c ham es foi renewed 
reuiorial c o-operation 

Japan 

The admired ones 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

I he j.ipanese, the most insular jieople 
in the' world, are coiistaiitK coiidint'iii, 
polls .imoiiit tlieiiiseh es to hud out 
will! h of thosi- wind .mil inssterious 
loiintni's oseisiMs is most popiil.ii I he 
lalc’sl poll, londiiited h\ .MtiiTiii hi 
this iiioiilh, put the c|uestion on which 
countrs do \ou think ,I“P .111 should hc‘ 
iiiodelled ‘ '1 he lollowint; t.ihle shows 

the- lesulls 

I'nited .States 2c) jun cent 

Swit/eilaiid 2C) per cent 

hut am 10 j)ei rent 

West ( ieini.ins 7 jh'i cent 

I’lanie .j jjer cent 

Russi.i 2 pi-r rent 

(dnn.i 1 per cent 

It will .istomsh mans |)eople Unit the 
.\uiei II .ms, who inflic tesl on J.ipin the 
lusi milit.iis oc c iip.ition in its liist(ii-\ 
es.ii tl\ 2‘, \e.iis aeo, h.ise ri'iii.lined so 
pojnilai tailli'i^i sliitli nts p.iste ( !oke 
.id\eitisi-mi'iils on the back of their c .iis 
to show th.it thi'v all' with it I iliii 
.11 tresses tel] the j.ipanrse iiMitayine 

Pinnhoi (“ l’l.i\bo\ ") tli.it then ideal 



Now she looks like the odd one out 


man is Cdi.iilton Iltston . .ill tKiiaiiiii 
).i]>.mese coiiip.mies 1^0 sli.iielil to the 
.Vineiic.m iiiaiket or luu \iiici ic .111 
knowhow )ap.inese c hildien .iie Inoiitthl 
up on .111 .dmost solid diet I'f \nieric.in 
teles ision I he cpieue w.iitiir^ to sec- the 
kiiieiK.m p.isilioii .It K\]m> 70 is larc'K 
lews th.in four houis loin; 

I he J.ipanese .lie still inipiessed bs 
ilispl.iss of \meiic.m |K-wei despite 
till- piolesi 111.Ill lies .ilj.iinst leness.il ol 
die .\iiiei 11 .111-|.ipanese tie.its 111 June 
.\meiu.i Is .Sui>cTui.iii to c hddieii .iricl 
grossn-iips .dike benesolent, deiiio- 
I r.itii .md s .1st Rich |.i[).mese -the 
kind who i;o mi ssoild tups mas piefi 1 
to s isit westeui Kuio[ie , one ihiii}; 111 
I.IS 0111 ot that i.s th.it sou c .111 knock 
11(1 .1 do/en coiintiicw m soiii p.issjiort 
III no lime Hut the otdin.irs people — 
the ones who have been C|iieuem,t; encl- 
lessls ni the .\in;ust heat to see the .'\me- 
iii .III p.isdioii .It Isspo -.lie still hspno- 
ti-ed b\ the .\iiieuc .111 nii.ii;e I he c|iieiies 
oi.l'ide the .Soviet i>.i\ihoii h.ise been 
eciii.dls huge, .md set the Japaniwe h.ise 
sets little wish to pattern then sin lets 
on Russia 

.Some y.*, iser cent of |.ij><inese, .11101 d- 
irie to the Afnmttht poll, think th.at isost- 
w.ii clernoi i.K s h.is func ticined ratlin 
well in J.ip.in Mans cif these pc-ople 
base iTsei v.iliotis .ibout the X’li'tnaiii 
war, and some of them shim the .Viiieri- 
c .in c-\.implc‘ 111 the end ui.favoiit of a 
loiintrs th.il IS both rirli and pe.iceful, 
.Sssit/ei 1.1 till But ssli.it do n.ition.il iliflei- 
eiiies count foi 111 the end ^ The e\tr.i- 
ordiii.iis tillin’ IS to find .111 ,'\siaii n.itioii 
SC) desoted to the ssestern w.is' of hfe-- 
.md .ill those J.i]).niesr dollv-birds .md 
models ssho die then hair blonde and 
h.ise then ewes sti.iightened bv jjl.isl.e 
suigcrs base becoiiie .syniboK of a 
SOI lets that mipoit.s its idea of the good 
.md the be.iutiful 


India and the BBC 

Gandhied camera 

'I'he battle lines h.is’C been drawn 
up between the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Indian government 
over the present BBC television series on 
India directed 'by M Louis Malle. The 
BBC lefused the Indian deni.ind for the 
witlKlr.iss<il of the last two prograiiiiiies 
.end an apology for the previous five. 
.So the Indian goveiriiiient told the BBC 
to terminate all its activities in India by 
.Satuidas 

Whether “all .irtivities ” inoludes Mr 
Ronald Robson, the BBC roire.spondent 
111 .\ew 1 lelhi, IS not s'ct rleai Foi the 
Indian gos-einnierit has said it does not 
ob|ec t to Mr Robson's news reporting 
'1 he BBC jiosition is that, without the 
BBC office ill .Ni'ss Delhi, he will not be 
.iblc- to go on ssoikini; But the Pakistanis 
.lie limtiiie th.it thes ssoiild be serv 
willmi; to give liiiii a new home 

1 he liidian objection to the Malle 
senes W.IS th.il M Malle coni entiated 
on the iiegatise aspects of Indian soc lets 

[loseits. weiicl tub.il iites and leli- 
Hions to the e\c lusion of the progress 
th.it inodeui India is ni.ikmg '1 h.it inav 
be true But the Indian gos ernnient 
iii.is not lealise th.it if the series 
h.id been closed dossn it svould 
li.ue lost the liiial piogi.iimiie m which 
\1 Malle tspiesses the belief th.it Indi.in 
'Ol lets is stionger than that of the svest 

What m.ikes the situation most liitli- 
c ions IS th.ct the M.dle series svas 
duel ted bs ,1 Fieric'hmaii, filmed bv .t 
1 rein li coTiiiiaiis .md shown m lull m 
Fi.mie svithout piosokmu ails Indian 
piotest It has not been shown m India 
.md the Indian governnient has h.id onls' 
sec ond-hand reports from the Indian 
high c oiiiniission and Indian viewers in 
But am to act on 

I lie BBC tried to coinproniise It 
offered to express uniiu.ilihecl regret at 
tfie conceiii the series caused in India, 
to j)ut on a discussion programme which 
would include an official from the 
Indian fiigh coriiinission, and to disclose 
in detul future progianime plans to the 
high t omiiiission The last offer was .tii 
extiaoidinars concession and a mark of 
hosv highiv the BBC values its New 
Delhi office. But moderation got the 
BBC nowhere, even with the help of the 
Foreign (Iflite. The British high com- 
iii'ssioner in New Delhi has tried uiisuc- 
I essfuHv os-er the past foitmght to get 
the liidwiis to change their mind 

Is tills showdown with the BBC mcli- 
c.itive of a new illiberalisni * This is the 
c|iiestion that ifie Indian Kxprett raises 
when It dcsscribes New Delhi’s reaction 
to offending television films as “ quite 
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clispropoitioiiatf ” and “ < liil(lislil\ 
naive ' 7 '/i<' StulciTiiiiii is rtjualls eiiti- 

eal of the Kovcrniiient's “ hasty, tout hy ” 
attitiidi', and (;oes on to leeall tiu refusal 
of a( (leditation to two Itntish < orics- 
|)ondents on a recent oii.isuni I lie 
jirnu iple at stake i.s clear , what iiglit 
iuis a foieign poveiniiieiit to influent e 
the discussion of Us t ounlr\ .ihioad ■' 
'The Indian goserninent li.is heen tisiiig 
to set an ugly precedent 

India and Nepal _ 

We're married but 
you don't own me 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 
I'he ss I'thdi a\s<d of InilM\ nnlilais liai¬ 
son group tioiii Ne|),il this nionlli iii.iiks 
a new phasf in the lelationsliup helweeii 
tlie two (oiinlrnw .Nepal s attempt to 
assert .1 separate nlentits must inevitahK 
entail .1 loosening ol 'it- ties willi India 
1 he liaison groiijr ongmalK sseiit f>ul 
m toyg at the iei)nest of tin late King 
1 I ihims ,111, who Used Indian li.11 king to 
.issei t Ills piiniats o\ri Nepal - lieiedi- 
tai\ l>iime m.iiisteis Its ta-k w.is to 
ieslia[>e the Nepalese .iims, hut it st.ised 
on to t 0-01 d n.itt Ir.iiniiiL' and < <|nipment 
pint liases just 111 tase joint ojreiatioiis 
vsitli Itnlia e\ei lieianie iniisss.iis 

King r r ilrliiis an s -on, the pie-eni 
King Maliendia, a ked the Iiidi.itis to 
ret .ill the liaison gioiip long ago, hut 
the\ weie leliitt.ini to ies|Hintl It was 
iitg .IS if the gioii|i's siirsis.il w.is essen¬ 
tial loi liidi.in inleie-ls since its wink 
could he 1.Ill led on |iisi as wi‘11 h\ 
otliei less clemi nisti a 11\e me,ins Hut 
New I)eHii W.IS keen to in.imt.nn 11 .is 
.1 ssmh.rl III .1 " spei i.il lel.itioiisliip " 

1 h.il of ionise, was piei iscK s\hs King 
.M.ihcndi.i w,lilted it to eo lioiiii 


Now tfi.it the .Nepalese h.ise sson 



Mehendr.i wants to break loose 


their point, the\ <iie iiiging liiih.i to 
agree to a tiMcle .md tian-it .iii.inge- 
ineiit to lepl.ice the cm rent tie.itv, 
signed m icjito, which luiis out in ( )c to- 
hei On the fate of it, both sides w iiit 
to keep an open holder, hut liidi.i is 
liKikiing foi safegu.iids .ig.iinst the .druse 
of the free access Nepalese goods have 
to Inch,in ni.irkets 'I'here h.ise heen 
some sliarfr pr.utiics, f.ic tones h.ive 
spiling up cm the .Nejr.ilesc' -ide of the 
holder to jiiisli st.iinless steel good- and 
.svntlietK fahni s into liidi.i .dter inini- 
mal processing of iinpoited i.iss m.itei- 
lal.s 1 h.s IS one was of petting round 

Iiilh.i's high t.ilifi h.iiiieis 

Nep.d, lioss-evei, links tlie issue of 
tliese f.ii toiiiw to tlie I'ener.d piohlem 
ol I.II ill tie.itmeni for iNi'[).ilese ni.inn 
f,11 tines loiii-lilths ol the e\i isi 

dots les led m ltld:.i on lompii.ihle 
domestic |noclui ts is cli.iiged on these 
Nep.ili-se roods ,ind the [Hoc ceils ,iie 
then lelniiiled to K.ilmandii Ifni tlio 
es identls 1- not enough tooHsoi Nep.d. 
lMndic,i|is .mil so It I i-kiiie 

|oi a still ss'dei in.iigm ol pieli-ieni e 

rile Ni‘|>.dese, tucked in the folds of 
die lion.d.IS.IS lietwien liidi.i .mil ( hm.i, 
I noss ihes h.ise ,1 stione haigniiine 
|)os.tion .kill! lor gooil mi .I'll!' the, 
liase heen miking osei lures to the I’.iki- 
st.inis, ,1s esidenced hs the siijrjroit 
Netr.d g.ise to llieiii for .idniission to 
the non .1 hened i hih l.ist spimg I he-e 
,ite shli'ssd iiioses. esc c pt lli.it tin 
d.ingei of ,1 domestic h.ii f l.isfi in Indi.i 
III.IS le.ise Mis (i.indin no opti'in hut t" 
dig her lieels m 

Ft am (' 

This time he may 
not win 

1! M St'i\.in-Si liH ihrr hi .ii 

LMulIi'-ts in \'.m( V, \N li\ (It H'N Ins noninii < 
to uni IK\I Mionlli ^ 
i(<>i()<'tiu\ h\-(*!(*( tion ' ( )n( Hioon r 

tliiit .thlioutih noinin.itions <jo not ixM'ct 
to Im' 111 until SniniiU, it smsiis iinliki I\ 
iIkU ,i (.indul.iti (.U) Ik iound \\li(» 
('i))o\s tin Mip|ioit ol .ill tin* iKiM 
(oininnnst oppositimi pnitcs .nMins» 
M ( !fi.ih.«n-I)( liikis, ili(‘ piiiiM in.II' 

Hs 1 Inir'^d.is onis tvso i .mdiil.iti s li.ui 
hr(‘n KiiiKKlin (‘(I . .1 ( on nun si M 

li.UK^ois Rnn'm*, tin* .ikm mmM.iis of 
tin* )Mits (incl a iuthn oppom nl of | | 
S S plMluholl-s p.Uti .III ol till MMi 
tion.us nuitoiits * . anil a nionaulnst 
piolis'soi ol pliiloso|»h\ iio|ii I’.nis. svh<» 
will Hi.ill to till' (iiiondni" that tins 
an .ill sons ol tlx* s nnth Kill'.; 1 oun 
l\ 'tins \rai IS tin 'tiotli aiunsci'.iiN 
ol Ills d( alh .IS H .k 1 ( o ot It 
vs ( H i(nuiKl(Kl thiN w (( k h\ In di'(< 1 



Choban-Defma'; can shoulder this one 


d.mt. dll' of P.uis) 1 Ik' prohahir 

.So( >ahst (.iiidida((, M Main S.isais, 
oidd lik(‘ M I\ an-Si hiI'llici s 

Mippoit, hilt Is not vvilhni; to [ila\ scf'oiMl 
liddli to tlx Is.nlual p.iits 01 anvoiK 

I ls( ind .is a n.ition.il hv;iiM in his own 
M‘dil fx « in .ifloid to t.ik( a stioix’ 
t.iixl a‘i.niiM M Sf*i\.in-S( hicihers 
(dlotts to pliii k HomIimuv from tin* 
iMIilllst V 

( >f (onisf, M S.is.us Is (‘(ju.dls 
ki'cn to [Mill th(' MOM (oniiiniiiist op{)osi- 
tion t«tu<fh(*i, iix hxlnu» thi' (^onsinlion 
• >l Ui'piihlu .III In tiliil’ons i(!lki Hut 
.ihhoii’jh M I f.ihr rl I.IO tlx* jJlospiN - 
11\ < C'lU (.indiil.iti* and luiincr-up at 
l)oid(.iu\ in IS willini; to a(((’pl 

dx iippoit (ff tlx Soi lahsts, lx sii’iiis 
iiiiVNilhix' to .1(1 as niiricistixK Ioi M 
h.iv.uv 1 111 pit thoi.i of paita's is tlx 
hot hnl not tlx Lot piohhm loi | | S-S 

III! sitond laiio of liH dilhi ultics IS 

(li.it. ntihki \.nx\, Hoid(.ni\ dors ix»l 
hnhoiii .iiiv sii;inli( .ml uiiidiM «ii;ains( 
I'liH It h.i' on (lx lontiais, pioh.ihK 
hi IX iiti d tioiii tlx ia( ( that its mavi'M 
1 also I laixt ‘ pinix iiiiinsliM M 

Sf 1 \ .in-S( hirih* I oppoix nt .it \anc \ , 

\I So'x h.d ha«! .dH‘ad\ disph*as«d inan\ 
ot his (Oil mix n(s |)\ pH*[)osinx in dx* 
n.il.onal >!"• iiihls th.it J h ix hnx ti who 
hid ( ' I >oi (t (I < III M IX s to ( •!'1 iiMiiv in 
aiitii jf.ilioii of a Kv.dnalion (•> tlx m.iik 
'•fionid h(‘ suhji I t to a '•pri i.d (.i\ M 

( h iImih l)c 1 iii.o h.i* in.xh' no sui h 
mis|.d\f \toiio\(i. lx w.is H< >id< .Ills, s 
dtpMlv ioi ixaiU J, .1 ii". .ind 111 <1 

( Oll'-tlllX'IX N w ill .1 I.U'*( piopoitioii <t| 

111.ill hiHinrssr .md ‘Idriiv propU 

pcisonai los.div i- .» jMWfihd .iss< i 

I hr thud H .I'Oji ' III ii I I S-S him 
( It not 'land ix: • a laiuldair \ 
X >111 a X I h< I v\ I ' I I Vs > 11 1 IX ivv 11, In hk( K 

|o hi ok < I sn.idoNN ( 1 1 h\ his sponsoi , .md 
doiX'll \l S' » ' MI-V 'IIHiImI Is also 
ri 11 1 II s ‘M M I a • o| tlx* 1 ^ .XI a .d p.o t \ 

dx \oir ,it \.oM , w.i inixli moH .1 
V •!( I • >I 1 1 tl M Ill'll loi 111' p.n t\ Ills 



nominee will have the additional disad¬ 
vantage of belonging to a party who^ 
reputation would precede him. Jacques 
Fauvet's remark that the Radical party is 
"a group of gmerally well educated 
men, trying hard and not without success 
to agree on nothing ” is still remembered; 

The fourth reason is that at Nancy 
M. Servan-Schreiber was able to gener¬ 
ate considerable interest in his plans for 
regional teonomic development with 
help from European bankers and indus¬ 
trialists. But at Bordeaux he is in danger 
of becoming enmeshed in purely party 
politics. Even on the economic front, 
M. Ohaban-Delmas has stolen the lime¬ 
light with the announcement on 
Wednesday that the Ford motor corpora¬ 
tion is planning to build a £2rj million 
assembly plant near Bordeaux to make 
automatic gear-lvjxes for expiort to 
Britain, Belgium and Germany. Since 
originallv the plant was planned for the 
Ardennes region the deputy there, a 
gaullist, was naturally indignant. M. 
Servan-Schrciber said he was told by no 
less a person than Mr Ford that no 
decision would be taken before the end 
of the year Making the most of this 
public dispute between fellow gaullists, 
M Servan-Schreilier has described it as 
“ reaching the limits of indecency ” 

'I'he prime iiiinister and the gaullist 
party will probably gain from the rift 
among the non-coiiinuinist parties, for 
despite the closure of the naval dock¬ 
yards in Bordeaux, due at the end of 
Septcmljcr, the town is relatively pros- 
jicrous ; and, as Andre Siegfried said of 
ins countrviiien, the heart is on the left, 
but the wallet is on the right 


Germany 


The 600,000 stuck 
beyond the Oder 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Nolwdy this side of the river Odci knows 
precisely how manv of the 3^ million 
Germans living today in eastern Europe 
want to return home Certainly by no 
means all of them But enough have 
signalled that tlie\ do to make the west 
(Jerman goveiiiincnt show a keen 
toncern foi their lot Humanitarian 
consideiations apart, Herr Brandt would 
be grateful for a few thousand live and 
kicking repatriates to display to those 
nationally minded critics who rcpioach 
him with giving away everything for 
practically nothing in his dealings with 
eastern Europe After all, 6,000 tattered 
Gerrnan prisoners of war followed Di 
Adenauer back from Moscow in 1955 
as part of a comparatively minor deal 
when the west Germans and the Russians 
ipsumed diplomatic relations 



Camp Fnadland may noc ba much, but it's more lika home 

According to the German Red Cross, are frustrated by the inertia of official- 


which lias easier access to th<- relevant 
information than the foreign ministry, 
alxjut 590,000 persons of German 
descent liave applied for permission to 
rejoin then families in the we.st. More 
than 300,000 of these arc 111 the Soviet 
Ihiion, more than 60,000 in Poland, and 
the remainder in Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, Rumania and Jugoslavia 

Mr Kosvgin proinisetl Hen Brandt 
when he was m Moscow earlier this 
month that the Soviet government would 
look into the problem again. Atiil Herr 
Scheel, the Gennaii foreign minister, 
pioduced a list of 205 particularlv 
tle.scrvmg cases, with the suggestion tliat 
a group of Red Cross representatives 
from lioth countries might lie set up to 
anange rejiatriation I'lie future of 
Germans enmeshed in Polish life—they 
have been given Polish < itizen.ship, 
entailing all its obligations—is also Ijcing 
thscussed in the Polish-German negotia¬ 
tions that are to be resumed next month. 
It IS .supposed in Bonn that mam of these 
would be less ready to move if they 
weie given a few mitigating concessions, 
such as an opportunity for fheir children 
to attend German schools 

Some of the Geiniaiis hoping 10 lie 
repatriated are elderly folk who were 
dejKirted in the flurry of war and its 
wake, many fium East Prussia and 
Memel Others arc de.scendants of 
Cierman emigrants—the Volga Germans 
and the Danube Swabians, for instance 
--whose long-established settlements 
were broken up during the Gennan inva¬ 
sion Many of these have been arbitrarily 
le.settled in isolated groups in Siberia 
01 the Caucasus, where they pine for a 
familiar environment of (>erman sounds 
and German customs. 

There are several reasons why 
repatriation is so often an extremely 
difficult if not impossible proce.ss. Manv 
would-l>c repatriates are unable to get 
in touch with German authorities. Others 


dom, both near and far Otheis are 
deliberately prevented fioni leaving, 
perhaps for rea.sons of national piestlge 
or regional shortages of skilled laliour 
Y'et despite these formidable obstacles 
the German Red Cross has contrived to 
bring back aljout 520,000 Germans from 
eastern Europe since 1955—363,000 fiom 
Poland, 60,000 fioiii (Vecboslovakia, 
22,000 fioiii the Soviet Union, 19,000 
tioiii Rumania, and 5,^00 fruni 
Hungary 

All honiecomcis from the east have 
to report first to the leception centie at 
fiiedland, ncai Gottingen in I.,ower 
Sa.v)ny 'I'oday it has a rather less nnpm- 
V ised look than it did 15 sears ago when 
[>r Adenauei went theie to wehoine 
hack those 6,000 prisoners of war Here, 
watched shvl) by estranged lelatives, 
they aie given new identity papers, 
medical advue, arul financial help if they 
need it The belongings they arc allowed 
to bung are sadly small 
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The side that is winning 
in spite of itself 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


On returning, the first impression is 
that tilings have got better Even Tan 
Son Nhut, the world’s most sprawling 
and chaotic airport, bears the incipient 
impress of western sophistication , the 
customs and iniinigration drill is marked 
b) relative expedition, and the currency 
check IS meticulous In the criss-crossing 
side-streets off Lc Eoi, at least the 
refugees arc no longer sleeping on the 
pas'cment, and the stench of urine has 
gone The drainage system in the centre 
of Saigon has been turned ujiside down 
m the pursuit of ennobling sanitation 
Any government which can afford to lx' 
so preoccupied with pollution, one feels, 
IS acquiring a new status-symbol of 
sophistication 

As the days go by, the first image 
fades The scratched surface soon casts 
u]) all the old fecklessness and schism, 
and the black market boys and the touts 
are moie in evidence than the plumbers 
When you discover on leaving Tan Son 
.\hut that the apparently efficient 
immigiation officials have failed to stamp 
vour passpoit on entry—and that a full 
day will tie needed to regularise the 
formalities, because you cannot leave a 
country you have never officially entered 
—vou realise that cvers'thmg m \’ictnani 
IS relative Not least the improvement 

Neveitheless, it exists , yet the process 
has been so imperceptible over the past 
two years that it has never made the 
headlines. As one eminent American 
correspondent put it, “ 1 guess it’s all 
happened so gradually that we've never 
.seen a story in it.” 

Not all commentators are so honest. 
Vietnam is still the selective reporter’s 
paradise. If he wants to prove that the 
^igon regime is beginning' to stand on 
its own feet, the farts are there. If he 
wants to prove that the communists are 
winning and that Saigon regime is 
still’ riddled with corruption—as some 
members of the American press corps 
patently do—those facts are equally at 
hand. And the latter usually make the 
better headlines. 

What does the improvement realiv 


mean, in institutional and practical 
terms ^ The stock answer—which 
.Saigon’s apologists trot out—is that there 
IS now a much greater sense of security' 
than two years ago. Ordinary people 
travel around the countryside in a way 
that was unthinkable m iq68. A tram 
service—allieit a Heath Robinson one— 
cqierates in nio.st of the territory between 
.Saigon and Hue. The fanners of the 
Mekong delta move their produce freely 
bs road and by river, and are waxing 
fat in the process ; most of them now 
have Hondas and television sets 

At the weekends thousands of 
Saigonese drive out to Vung Tau, about 
6o miles away, rather as the Greek 
Gypriots now drive to Kvrenia, and with 
alxiut as much chance of being attacked 
by the Vietcong as the Greeks have of 
being attacked bv the Turks Perhaps 
all this IS transient and superficial—and 
the Vietcong still have their tax-collec¬ 
tors at too many places to be sure it is 
not—but It deserves to be recorded 
Si’cond, for all its shoitcomings, the 
Saigon government is beginning to look 
like a government It may not be repre¬ 
sentative of the whole nation—but what 
government in Saigon ever will he ^ 
'I'he sheer responsibility of office has 
given President Thieu and his entourage 
an air of authority that pnibablv no 
government in Vietnam has posses.sed 
since the earlier days of the Diein regime. 
Today an order from the presidential 
palace has, sav, a 6o per cent chance of 
liemg implemented. The odds were 
nothing like that two years ago. 

Third, there is a slow but visible 
consolidation of the political structure. 
The common picture of South Vietnam 
as an authoritarian, oppressive police 
state is increasingly inaccurate. At times 
it seems like a Country where democracy 
has run not The vernacular papers 
declaim every day abdut the alleged 
shortcomings of the Thieu government ; 
c.pposition politicians larnbast it in 
private and in public, and constantly 
demand to be consulted about the 
conduct of the nation’s affairs. It is 



bizarre, and perhaps unproductive, but 
It IS by no means totally undemocratic, 
even though .some of the newspapers get 
repeatedly confiscated. 

This weekend the focal-point is the 
senate election due to be held on Sunday. 
Thirty of the 6o seats in the upper house 
are being contested, the candidates being 
lined up m 17 “ slates,” or tickets, of ten 
apiece. The voter is asked to choose 
three of these 17 tickets. 

Nobody sees this event as the apogee 
of the democratic process, and no matter 
who wins things will go on in Saigon 
much the same as before. The turnout 
will be low. But to some extent 
the polling on Sunday should test the 
popularity of the government and the 
strength of the opposition, given that 
m Saigon’s political vocabulary the 
words “ government ” and “ opposition ” 
arc very general terms. For example, 
the broadly based pro-government 
alliance which President Thieu tried to 
form last year, the National Social 
Democratic Front, comprising elements 
of SIX nationalist paities, has virtually 
petered out ; indeed, it is not even 
putting up any joint slate for tlie senate 
seats. In the view of many observers it 
was never much more than a piece of 
window-dressing to placate American 
domestic opinion. 






Who's that at Thiau's right hand ? 


But if the government's supporters 
seem congenitally disihthed, the disarray 
in the opposition ranks is even greater. 
The Buddhists have long been divided 
into two rival groups ; the more moder¬ 
ate pro-goverrunent group headed by 
Thich Tam Chau and the more militant 
An Quang faction led by Thich Tri 
Quang. In terms of political activism, 
the former counts for little. The An 
Quang group purports to count for a 
lot, and despite its professed unworldli- 
ness it has always had a flair for 
capturing the headlines. But the .\n 
Quang group is itself split into two or 
three factions, and compared with some 
of the younger Turks now around the 
An Quang pagoda I'ri Quang himself 
IS beginning to look like a moderate. 

Whether this kaleidoscope can .shake 
Itself into any coherent voting pattern 
ii extremely doubtful But in brass tacks 
what matters mainly is the performance 
of the mam An Quang ticket, Slate ii, 
headed by Professor Vu Van Mav, 
formerly foreign minister during the 
Diem period and Saigon's ambassador 
in London during the niid-iqbos 

Pinning doiwn Professor Mau, who 
with his Diemist links is an odd person 
to be leading the Buddhists, on what he 
would do if he were in power is about 
as rewarding an e.\ercise as trying to pin 
down Mr Wilson on allegations that the 
Labour party is going to renege on the 
common market. There is much unexcep¬ 
tionable talk about the need for peace, 
national integrity, democracy and social 
justice, with the vague implication that 
if An Quang policies were accepted some 
satisfactory accommodation could be 
made with the communists. But 
no one will say how 

True, Mr Ly Qui Chung, a vociferous 
Buddhist critic of the government in the 
lower house, has recently spelled out a 
plan for a peace settlement. It envisages 
the complete neutralisation of Indochina, 
including North Vietnam, under 
some international aCevis He Hoes 
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not want a coalition government in tlie 
south at the moment, but does ndt rule it 
our at a later date. Mr Ohung’s earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity are not in doubt, and 
he is one of Saigon’s more honest politi¬ 
cians ; but his ideas of international 
politics border on the naive. 

Whatever the result of Sunday’s 
election. President Thieu is unlikely to 
spend deepless nights over it. It might 
not be a bad thing if the An Quang 
faction did get into the top three, for 
»t would bring the Buddhist activists 
back within the system. Instead of 
indulging in extravagant and often 
11 responsible criticism from the sidelines 
they would have, to some extent, to 
present rational counter-policies from the 
floor of the senate. If opposition candi¬ 
dates win 20 out of the 30 senatorial 
seats (that is, if two of the anti-govern¬ 
ment slates should be in the top three). 
President Thieu will be concerned, but 
will survive If none of the 
opposition tickets is elected, tliere will 
certainly be allegations that the election 
has been rigged , in fact it looks like 
fieing leasona'bly fair tiy Aslan standards 

Of the newer political groups, there is 
some interest in the performance of the 
Progies.sive Nationalist Movement which 
was launched in April of last year. Its 
.secretary-general is Mr Nguyen Ngoc 
Huy, who has been a member of the 
South Vietnamese delegation at the Pans 
peace talks , the chairman is Dr Nguyen 
Van Bong, the liead of the National 
Institute of Administration. The PNM 
ionics closer to being a loyal opposition 
than most of the anti-goveimnent groups 
I: backs the Thieu administration’s 
proscc ution of the war and its stand in 
Pans, but it argues that Thieu and his 
ministers have failed on the domestic 
front in not broadening the base of the 
regime (the perennial argument), in not 
tackling intelligently the students’ 
complaints, in not forniulating a realistic 
economic policy. 

To some extent the PNM is viewed 
with a sympathetic eve by the Ameri¬ 
cans ; It is the kind of party which 
might come into the government fold 
and thereby soften the wrath of 
Congressmen who argue that Thieu is 
doing nothing to broaden the base of 
his regime. 

Mr Thieu himself now pays little 
attention to these criticisms. Perh^s he 
should. But after three years in office— 
during which he ha.s often been badly 
underestimated—he feels that, like Harry 
Truman, the buck stops with him The 
only thing to do is to go ahead and try 
to govern the country as best he can. 
With his eye on the presidential election, 
due in September next year, he is deli¬ 
berately trying to build up grassroots 
sunoort in the nrovinres. 
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Much of his time is spent in travelling 
up and d«w{i the country. There an; no> 
cheering croWds when ne turns up in 
places like Hu6 or Dalat, but he gets 
in touch with the people whose support 
counts—such as the province and 
district chiefs—^and tries to make the 
central government a meaningful 
institution to them Most of the provin¬ 
cial officials are Thieu’s men, and though 
their efficiency and integrity vary enor¬ 
mously they matter a lot. 

More important, the president need 
no longer spend about half his time 
watching the activities of his own 
generals. The possibility of a military 
coup—once the favourite topic of con¬ 
versation nKMt evenings in Saigon’s bars 
—IS now hardly ever mentioned No 
longer the free-wheeling warlords they 
were a few years ago, the commanders 
of the country’s four military regions 
have just been reshuffled, and 'the new 
lineup will probably strengthen the 
president’s hand. 

In terms of challengers for next year’s 
election, the likeliest candidates are, in 
addition to Thieu himself. General Minh 
(“ Big Minh ") and Vice-President Ky. 
(Senator Tran Van Don, the probable 
candidate of the New York Times, is 
ineligible because he was Ixirn in France ) 

There is little doubt that Minh is 
much nearer to being a national father- 
figure than Thieu i.s. and he has recently 
been making noises which indicate presi¬ 
dential aspirations. But for all his 
supposed popularity—and some observers 
feci it is exaggerated—few people see 
in him the ingredients of a successful 
president. He is too much every man’s 
man ; too eager to please . not to put 
a fine point upon it, probably too weak. 

President Thieu’s relations with Mr 
Ky are a much more tangled subject. 
They are as strained as they always have 
been ; after a brief raising of his morale 
and prestige in the Cambodia operation, 
the vice-president is like Achilles sulking 
m his tent It is about even betting at 
the moment whether Ky will break away 
from the president to whom he has been 
deputy for so long and oppose him in 
next year’s presidential election. 
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But if rumour-Dsongers are 

no longer-taUciQg about po(stt>le coups, 
they are piking! ^enty abotit the eco¬ 
nomy. Alice-in-Wonder- 

land. stat^ ^tat^^ne vaguely hopes that it 
l)elongs t9 itb^ssible-hut-not-serious 

category. can rationalise an 

economy' ■ a middle-rank ' civil 

servant gets about £6o a month and a 
poached egg on toast in a small restau¬ 
rant costs about. 35' shillings ? Unless 
inflation is brought under control, Thieu 
could have serious urban unrest on his 
hands. The farmers in the Delta may be 
doing viritll, but the townspeople—with 
•some no]lable exceptions—are not. 

Two other grave consequences flow 
from th(} economic malaise. First, the 
soldiers',spay is almost meaningless In 
terms of'-'real prices. One reason for the 
too-high desertion rate in the South 
Vietnamese army is that memliers of 
the soldier’s family are too often living 
below the breadline and he goes back 
home to look after them. The methods 
hr uses may not always stand up to 
scrutiny ; but it will plainly be decades, 
perhaps centuries, before the nation 
replaces the family as the soldier’s first 
unit of loyalty. 

Second, the totally unreal wages struc¬ 
ture increases the temptations of corrup¬ 
tion. Like the soldiers, the civil servants 
have to keep their families. If they are 
not paid enough money to live on, they 
feel perfectly justified in making a bit 
of money on the side. It is deplorable, 
but given the present economic condition 
of the country it may be ineradicable. 

Over the past few months Mr Thieu 
and his much criticised chiefs in the 
economic ministries have been try'ing to 
grapple with the problem ; they have 
been egged on bv the Americans, who 
have said fairly pointedly that unless 
the government puts its house in order it 
cannot expect to go on getting blank 
cheques from Washington. Some Ameri¬ 
cans have argued vehemently that South 
\'ietnam should be made to stand on its 
own feet in economic as well as military 
terms. No doubt it will get another 
generous dollop of aid—in the form of 
food for the troops and housing for the 
soldiers’ families^ as well as in dollars ; 
but unless President Thieu's drastic 
economic reform—under which he asks 
for special discretionary powers for five 
months to c^rry through an austerity 
programme—is enacted fairly soon there 
will be a lot of wrangling between Saigon 
and Washington, and a lot of unrest in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr Thieu’s letort would be that it is 
not he who is holding thing.s up, but 
obstructionist senators who regard them¬ 
selves as economic experts and who are 
trying to make political capital out of 
the situation. The question of devaluing 
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We're not for the mortey 


the piastre-*-which most observers agree 
IS necessarv-^has been blocked because 
a group 0/ legislators ar^e that Thieu 
does not have the constitutional power 
to take this step without their approval. 

If the'*economy is Thieu’s foremost 
headache, it is. not the only problem 
on the agenda. The plight of the ex- 
servicemen, most of them disabled, has 
liccome a burning issue in the past few 
months, and the government is criticised 
on many sides for being dilatory in tack¬ 
ling the problem. Like every other poli¬ 
tical organisation in Vietnam, the 
cx-servicemen are divided ; but theirs is 
the kind of movement which is easily 
exploitable by opposition politician's, and 
conc:eivably by the Vietcong. The 
government’s crash programme—the 
term is inevitably treated with some 
derision in Vietnam—of building a,ooo 
houses for ^-servicemen in the next 
six months may do .something to ease 
the situation, but it will not solve it. 

Similarly with the students. .Again, 
there is the same criticism ; the govern¬ 
ment has been insensitive to their 
genuine complaints—about the universi- 
tip.s themselve*s—and has clamped down 
on them too oppressively. President 
Thieu himself does not take the students 
as a serious threat—a “handful of 20 
or 30 agitators, that's all ’’—and he may 
be right. The students are certainly far 
from being a cohesive political force, 
for as usual they are divided into several 
factions. They think in slogans more than 
ri terms of policies—and some of the 
slogans are curiously close to those of 
the communists (“ Peace now and get 
the .Americans out ’’) But in anv under¬ 
developed country militant students have 
a social and intellectual influence out 
of proportion to then degree of political 
organisationj and if they are not handled 
properly they may continue to give the 


regime a lot of trouble. 

And; though at times one is.tempted 
'.toiidrget it, there’s a war on. It is 
;.p(^h^ an index of the relative improve¬ 
ment in the situation that people are 
now spending so much time, politicking 
raittiet than fighting. In the southern 
part of the country, the war has to a 
considerabUt extent disappeared. It may 
flare up again, but for the moment the 
Saigon sky is no longer aglow with 
flar^ and the eardrums are no longer 
bruis^ Iw the pounding of artillery and 
the letiial thud of the B-^2B. 

' 'In the far north, the picture is differ¬ 
ent. The communists, now mlide up very 
largely of North Vietnamese troops, are 
concentrating their main effort in this 
area, which is the easiest to reach along 
tht$','Ho Chi Minh trails. The South 
Vietnamese, and the Americans, expect 
a fairly sizeable communist offensive in 
the northernmost I Corps area either 
later this year or next year—^probably 
next. But there is no sense of panic in 
Saigon over this ; the general feeling is 
that the South Vietnamese anmy^ even 
without the help of American combat 
troops, will be able to cope. Time will 
tell ; there is at least an even chance 
that optimism will be justified. 

Saigon is a capital with 14 political 
parties (not to mention various other 
factions), 50 newspapers, and 34,000 
students : it is also the nerve-centre of 
a war whidh has cost the South Viet¬ 
namese a terrible price in lives: It may 
not yet have what a west European 
would call a democratic society, but at 
least it }ias a relatively open one. And 
at the moment it does seem to be slowly 
winning. . 

That is not to prejudge who will 
win in the end. But if the communists 
eventually take over, it will be largely 
(but not wholly) because of three inter¬ 
related factors: the irresolute state of 
American public opinion, the selective 
reporting of an influential section of the 
world’s news media, and the susceptibi¬ 
lity to communist appeals of some of 
Saigon’s politicians. For die moment, the 
people of South Vietnam are basking 
in their “Saigon summer,’’ but with a 
tinge of foreboding that it mig^t turn 
out to be like the Prague spring. They 
arc both fortified and handicapped by 
their capacity to live for eternity and for 
today, but never tomorrow ; perhaps 
this is the only way the Vietnam war 
could be sustained. In the screeching 
of the Hondas, the whisperings of the 
(lolitirians and astrologers, the nightly 
cackle of the bar-girls of Tu Do, 
dethroned with the passing of their 
American patrons, and not least in the 
silence of the B-52S, the world, if it 
chooses, can pick up the pioignant 
nocturne of steamy Saigon. 
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American Survey 


Europe coming up—but not yet 


Washington, DC 


Anything that the west Germans mav 
undertake in eastern Europe stirs mixed 
feelings in the western ^hed govern¬ 
ments. I’he west German-Soviet treaty 
signed in Moscow on August 12th is no 
exception Nobody recalls Rapallo out 
loud, but the recollection is there, 
befogged by half a century of slanted 
and c.ounter-slanted historical commen¬ 
taries, and with other, more contempo¬ 
rary sources of concern superimposed 
upon It Do the Germans fully under¬ 
stand what they are doing ? Are they 
letting the Russians get the better of 
them ^ Do they appreciate what other 
national interests are involved besides 
their own ? 

Herr Egon Hahr, the state secretary 
for foicign affairs in Bunn, was in 
Washington last week to relate what had 
happened and to talk about what might 
happen next between east and west in 
Europe—a subject more interesting, as 
Germans and Americans agree, than the 
German-Soviet treaty itself standing 
alone. 'I'he west German government 
wants to get on with regularising its 
other eastern European relations, hoping 
as It docs that the Moscow treaty, once 
ratified, will be read as a green light by 
the communist governments in Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest and elsewhere. But 
the treaty will not be ratified in Bonn 
until the Russians have conceded some 
improvement of the situation of west 
Berlin. Herr Brandt has made this a 
condition and the Administration in 
Washington thinks it a necessary one 

The ambassadors of the four fiowcrs 
liave met six times m Berlin to little or 
no purpo.se, but the west Germans, with 
their treaty signed, are hopeful that 
something will come of the Berlin talks 
when they resume in September Ameri¬ 
can officials observe that the grounds for 
this hope are not very definite, amount¬ 
ing, in fact, to little more than that the 
German delegation in Moscow was 
struck by the mood of warmth and 


cordiality in which the treaty was signed 
The Americans want evidence that a 
serious intention is behind the treaty on 
the Soviet side and the Berlin negotia¬ 
tions will he treated as a test 

America’s European policy is in a 
somewhat curious stage. The principle 
that Eurofiean security is inseparable 
from the security of the United States, 
maintained for practically 30 years, 
has not been modified under President 
Nixon, as his message on foreign policy 
emphasised in Feliruary “ We can no 
more disengage from Europe than from 
Alaska.” He has not tried to apply the 
Nixon doctrine to Europe The Far 
East, however, is taking up a great deal 
of the available attention of Mr Nixon 
and his advisers on foreign policy and 
much of what remains is being absorbed 
just now by the Middle East. 

Active European diplomacy is for the 
moment largely in the hands of others— 
of the British in their effort to enter the 
common market and of Herr Brandt in 
fiis eastern policy. No great interest has 
been shown m Herr Brandt's suggestion 
of a meeting of the heads of government 
of the four principal western powers this 
autumn The reason may be that other 
matters interest Mr Nixon more just 
now , but the explanation most com¬ 
monly given Ts that Soviet intentions 
are still too obscure for a western plan¬ 
ning session at the highest level to he 
useful. 

The Administration is engaged in 
exploring Soviet intentions on two fronts, 
tlie Middle East negotiations and the 
itrategic arms limitation talks A burst 
of hope in the White House marked the 
adjournment of the Salt negotiations 
“ We are extremely optimistic," said a 
high authority ; ” the Soviets have been 
constructive.” More of the same is 
wanted from Moscow if the “era of 
negotiation ’’ which President Nixon 
announced when he took office is to bear 
fruit. Somewhere down this road there 


may be a European security conference. 
The Administration has so far shown 
little appetite for this eastern European 
scheme, but some of its members are 
beginning to concede that there may be 
some point in considering it if various 
other things go well. 

If, following successful talks in Berlin, 
the west Germans find it possible to 
ratify the Moscow treaty early in the 
new year, and if meantime the Salt 
and the middle ea.stern negotiations 
have made progress and nothing else 
goes wrong, then it may become pxissible 
to talk about the European security con¬ 
ference and pertiaps even to convene it 
before 1971 is out. But this makes a lot 
of assumptions A later time is more 
likely and there is no inclination in 
Washington to ascribe more than a 
symbolic significance to such a con- 
feience even if it were to happen. Even 
such a general propxisition as mutually 
balanced reductions in forces would, 
officials suggest, be better discussed in a 
more intimate circle 

To the men concerned with strategy 
and foreign policy in Washington, the 
moment of uncertainty which follows the 
German-Soviet treaty and precedes other 
possibly more momentous negotiations is 
not the moment to cut the strength, of 
the American troops in Europie. Senator 
.Mansfield, who has pressed gently but 
'-teadily for cuts, disagrees. Calling the 
Moscow treaty “ a landmark in the 
detente which has been in progress for 
many years in Europe,” he urged Presi¬ 
dent Nixon to move speedily to reduce 
the si/e and cost of a military establish¬ 
ment in Europie which the treaty had 
rendered “ even more anachronistic ” 

If the President follows Mr Mansfield’s 
advice it will not be for diplomatic or 
strategic reasons, nor indeed because of 
the insistence of the Senate, which is 
pressing the Administration on too many 
fiireign and defence matters to spare 
much energy for this one. With tax 
revenues down and domestic expendi¬ 
tures unstoppably on the increase, Mr 
Nixon needs to cut the cost and numbers 
of his military establishment ; so, indeed, 
do his defence planners if the growing 
cost of military manpower is not to 
swallow the money that they need for 
research, development and equipment. 
I'he President has little ho|M of getting 





aei«nce spenaing lor next year ueiow 
this year’ii estimated $73.6 billion. 
Merely to keep the defence budget lev|!|, 
given the pace of inflation, will require 
more cuts in the number of men. 
Reducing the forces in the Far East Ls 
a help, but the signs are that cuts will 
be needed in other theatres unless the 
European allies can be got to contribute 
money from their budgets. 

When Mr l.aird, the Secretary of 
Defence, told the North Atlantic allies 
last December that the United States 
would not make substantial cuts in its 
European forces Ix-fore the beginning of 
the next fiscal year, in July, 1971, he die) 
not mean to warn thorn that cuts were 
coming he meant to reassuie them for 
tlie maximum time which budgetarv 
ccitainty permitted There is no com¬ 
mitment to make cuts, just a feeling that 
the next budget may be too tight to 
allow them to be avoided altogether 
Nobody will .say with certainty that 
the present strength of aliout 300,000 
.Amcncan troops in Europe is too many 
or too few It is the strength that 
happens to exist, “ a resultant,” said one 
official, “ of military judgment and 
political realities" It has worked up to 
iiow Changing it suddenly would upset 
the allie.s, but a modest change might lie 
achieved without upsetting anybody 
unduly. If one asks liow big a modest 
change is, the answer seems to come to 
between 20,000 and .jn,ooo out of tlie 
300,000, but done unobtrusively and 
spread over a vear or inayfie 18 months 
The ten month'- from now to July 
will see not only the diplomatic trials 
with the Warsaw pact {Kiwcrs, but also, 
.iinong the North Atlantic allies them¬ 
selves, an attempt at burden-sharing and 
a strategic review '1 he high authority 
already quoted, speaking from the 
western White House at San Clemente 
rhis month, while repudiating any com- 
initment to withdraw forces from Europe 
or to reduce then', said with feeling 
“ What we are trying to do is to get our 
allies to study together with us what m 
(Jod’s name it is we are trying to accom¬ 
plish." That IS a tall order, indeed 


Fulbright steps in 

Washington, DC 

lA’hat IS arresting alxiut Senator 
Kulbright’s proposals for dealing with 
the Middle East conflict is that they 
come from Senator Fulbright. Not only 
ha« he been campaigning for years past 
against foreign comniitiiients and 
entanglements, the proliferation of 
which, he is convinced, is dragging his 
country down : but his sparse utterances 
on the MidtUy: East have also been 



Fulbright. awkward chairman. 


notably cool towards Zionism and 
Israel. Indeed, he remains critical of 
Israeli policy which, he said on Monday, 
“ since the six-day war has been charac¬ 
terised by a lack of flexibility and 
foresight " 

Nevertheless he proposed that as part 
of a peace settlement the United Nation.^ 
.Security Council should guarantee Israel 
against future attack and should keep 
“sizeable military forces” at all the 
points that are critical to Israel's 
security True, Israel would have to 
withdraw to its 1967 borders and its 
Aiab ncighlxiurs would get similar 
guarantees against Israeli attack But— 
the real surprise—Mr Fulbright would 
back up the United .Nations' guarantee 
to Israel by a unilateral American 
guarantee, to be set out in an 
American-Israeli defence treaty This 
American guarantee, as lie explained 
to (juestioners in the Senate, would take 
effect whether the Security Council lived 
up to Its word or not. 

His reasonin,g was that the present 
absence of a formal American treaty 
commitment to Lsrael did not in fact 
protect the United States from involve¬ 
ment, since a real commitment existed 
anyway, for that was a “ de facto 
and undefined ” one . thus the Ameri¬ 
cans did not really know the extent of 
their obligation, while Isiael did not 
know what suppoit it could count on 

Evidently this major speech by the 
c hairman of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee had been long in 
preparation I^nusual exertions went into 
ensuring that it would not be overlooked. 
The reaction of the Administration to it 
was reticent and slightly frosty. .No doubt 
It was accidental that the Fulbright 
speech was made just when the negotia¬ 
tions in the Middle East were on the 
point of opening in New York. But an 
.\uicncan-lsracli defence treaty is 
one of the last things that the Administia- 
tion wants to hear talked almut at this 
moment, although,'' as this week's press 
biiehng made clear, it is prcpaied to 
send American troops to the Middle 
East as part of a peace-keeping force 

President .Nixon and his foreign policy 
assistant. Dr Kissinger, .see themselves 


as striving to prevent a dangerous clash 
of Soviet and American povyer in the 
cast^ Mediterranean. The Steyetary of 
State and his ciepartment see the conflict 
more as a local one, damaging to 
American interests, to be composed by 
the good offices of the outside powers 
including themselves. All are relieved 
and pleased that their effort has borne 
some fruit. To have a ceasefire in being 
and a negotiation started is more than, 
only a few weeks ago, they would have 
hoped. 

Just now they are defending them¬ 
selves against Israeli reproaches of 
turning a blind eye on flagrant Soviet 
and Egyptian violation of the ceasefire. 
They are indeed, they assert, taking 
ruitice of the “ alleged ” violations and 
are working hard to keep things straight 
But the work has to be done behind 
the scenes, they say ; public diplomacy 
will not do it. Forced to be silent itself, 
the Administration would prefer the Ixild 
new ideas of others (including Senator 
Fulbright) to be kept for another time 

Vote goes to Court 

Vice President Agnew believes that 
“ once our young people can .sound oft 
at the polls ” they will be less likely to 
“ sound off in the streets ” and President 
Nixon agrees But, as the present judicial 
row over reducing the voting age to 18 
shows, this IS easier said than done 
Congress has already passed the Voting 
Rights Act which, among other things, 
enfranchised 18-year-olds in national, 
state and local elections and the Presi¬ 
dent has signed it. The stumbling block 
IS Whether it is constitutional foi 
Congress to legislate on an i.ssue which 
has in the past been left to state govern¬ 
ments ; the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution allows states all powers 
which are not specifically given to the 
federal government Even President 
Nixon conceded that he believed that 
Congress's decision was unconstitutional 
and that an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion, a much slower process, was 
required. 

In mid-July the Attorney General, 
Mr Mitchell, announced that the states 
must comply with the new act by 
August 3id. Twenty-five—including 
Clcorgia and Kentucky which already 
vote at 18—did so and 25 failed to , 
some refused, some said that they were 
awaiting judgment on the law’s con¬ 
stitutionality and some did not reply. 
Now the Department of Justice has 
taken the matter to the Supreme Court 
in a test case against Arizona and Idaho, 
hoping tliat the Couit will agiee to 
rule soon after it convenes m early 
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22nd CINE-MEETING 2 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

23-31 OCTOBER 1970 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 18 Sep¬ 
tember. 

For information and bookings write to: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 - 20145 Milano (Italy) 
Telegrams: MIFED - Milano - Telex: 33660 Fie- 
ramll 

Delegation in London: 31 Old Burlington Street 
London W1X 2DQ 

Delegation In Paris: 90 Champs Elys4es - 75 Pa¬ 
ris 8* - Telex: 29642 Inconta 
Delegation In Los Angeles: 1900 Avenue of the 
Stars • 90067 Los Angeles, Cal. 

Delegation In Rome: Via del Corso 194 - 00186 
Roma 


BE UP-TO-DATE 
GET IN 

CONTACT WITH 
AN EXPANDING 
MARKET 



The most important 
appointment in Southern Italy 
and in the Mediterranean 


Bari 10th - 23rd September 1970 




October. A delay could mean that two 
other disputed provisions—one banning 
literacy requirements for voters in the 
14 states which still retain them and 
another reducing to 30 days the period 
during which a voter must reside in a 
district to qualify to vote—would not 
apply to the November elections. 
Arizona and Idaho were chosen because 
not only did they both refuse to adopt 
voting at 18 but Arizona also has a law 
requiring literacy in voters and Idaho 
insists on a minimum residency of 60 
days. 

The 18-year-old clause would not take 
effect until January ist but, although 
it misses this year’s elections, a quick 
decision is needed liecause there are 
important bond issues to lie put to the 
voters in some states m the new year 
and the legality of these could be 
challenged if there were any doubts 
alxiut voting qualifications in the state. 
Supporters of Congress’s decision derive 
some encouragement from a case in 1966 
when the Supreme Court ruled under 
the '* equal protection ” clause of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion that a state statute should be void 
if It discriminated against a class of 
people If the cour decides that denying 
the vote to people under 21 does this, 
it could validate the federal law. 

Others are also testing the law. On , 
August 3rd, Mr Mitchell's deadline day, 
Oregon and Texas both filed suits in 
the Supreme Court challenging its con¬ 
stitutionality. Mr Mitc'hell has asked the 
court to rule on these suits in conjunc¬ 
tion with his.. According to the opinion 
polls, a majority of voters would approve 
lowering of the voting age but they have 
not demoastrated this in their votes. 
During the past 15 years all proposals, 
both in state legislatures or by state 
referenda, to introduce voting at 18 have 
been defeated. Alaska may have set 
a new trend, however, for on Tuesday, 
to judge from incomplete returns, 
Alaskans, who already vote at iq, 
decided to lower the age to 18 Before 
the end of the year 14 other states will 
also decide whether to reduce the vot¬ 
ing age. 


New politics 
and old 


When Democrats in Connecticut chose 
Mr Joseph DufFcy, a Protestant 
minister, the darling of the peace foices 
and the nati'onal chairman of the lilxral 
Americans for Democratic Action, as 
their ijclmineei for the Senate seat now 
held by Senator Dodd, it was hailed as 
tlie biggest breakthrough this year for 



The Dutfeys win in August—but what about November ? 


the “new politics’’ and toi the refoim 
forces within the party In the lirst 
primary election ever held bv Democrats 
in the state. Mi Duffey pioved coiiclus- 
ivclv that the paity Ixisses no longer 
chose the noiiimee. In a three way con¬ 
test he defeated Mr Donahue, who had 
been ofhciallv endorsed at the Democia- 
tk state convention in June, and Mr 
Marcus, who was the only candidate 
with any legislative expeiiente within 
the state. Luckily for Mi Duffey the 
official backing for Mi Donahue was 
only lukewarm. The state chairman, Mr 
Bailey, who has ruled the paity with a 
rod of iron for the last quarter of a 
century, was not active m his support , 
the .state Democratic committee declared 
Its neutrality ; and Mr Daddario, the 
party’s nominee for Governor, remained 
aloof 'from the fray throughout. 

Mr Duffey was little known as a poli¬ 
tical force in Connecticut until two years 
ago. He first rose to prominence when 
he and his present astute election 
manager, Mrs Wexler, ran the campaign 
in Connecticut for the nomination of 
Senator Eugene McCarthy as the 
Democratic presidential candidate in 
1968. But It was not the McCarthy 
idealism and zeal alone which won Mr 
Duffey the party’s nomination for the 
fsenate last week. His victory can be 
credited to shrewd political manoe¬ 
uvring Mr Duffey ran a traditional 
campaign in an effort to realign behind 
himself the old Democratic alliance 
of liberals, blacks and labour, now 
estranged Ix^dfellows in so many .states. 
He has been standing on picket lines, 
chatting in local bars, cementing rela¬ 
tions with Negro leaders and all the time 
playing down his anti-war activities and 


Ills student support. In a successful 
move to avoid friction Mrs Wexler 
rejected the help of students from out¬ 
side the state and restricted students 
living in It to their own neighbourhoods 
Ml Duffey has a long uphill struggle 
before him fiom now until the election 
m Novemlier Senator Dodd hacked out 
of the contest for the official Democratic 
nomination, knowing full well that he 
did not stand much chance of winning it, 
but he IS now expected to run as an 
independent A three-way contest m 
November between Mr Duffey, Mr 
Dodd and the moderate Republican 
nominee, Mr Weiker, could seriously 
damage both Mr Duffey and the party’s 
chances of winning other posts 111 the 
state What is worrying the Democrats 
is that Mr Duffey will lose labour votes 
to the more conservative Mr Dodd Mr 
Weikei would profit from such a split 


Quotable oil 


In a move which will help the Republi¬ 
can candidates this autumn m Texas 
and other oil-producing states (but not 
m oil-consuming New England), Presi¬ 
dent Nixon has done what Congress was 
probably going to force him to do any¬ 
way However, it was with unexpected 
abruptness that he decided to concen¬ 
trate on improving the quota system of 
restricting imports of oil—a start has 
already been made—instead of changing 
over to tariffs as was recommended early 
this year by a special task force. Mr 
George Lincoln, the President’s chief 
adviser on oil policy, who was a member 
of that task force and who announced 
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last week that quotas would be con¬ 
tinued, explained, without satisfying his 
questioners entirely, that he had altered 
because circumstances had altered. 

The breaking of the pipeline that 
brings oil to the Mediterranean from 
Saudi Arabia and the forced curtailment 
of output from Libyan wells mean that 
middle eastern oil now has to come to 
the United States by the more expensive 
route round the Cape. Because of this 
there is also a shortage of oil tankers 
So imported oil is now dearer than is 
the domestically produced product and 
there is no point in trying to force down 
American prices by changing over to 
a tariff system, as the task force pro¬ 
posed. In addition the situation in the 
Middle East, conihincd with recent 
increases in the demand for oil in the 
United States, pointed up the danger of 
being dependent on imported oil; this 
IS what the quota system is supposed to 
insure against Finally, delays in build¬ 
ing the pipeline across Alaska mean that 
oil from that prolific new source of 
supply Will not be coming to market so 
quickly as had been hoped. 

The excuse for protecting American 
oil producers is that they must be 
encouraged to explore for oil and to 
develop new fields so that the United 
States will be self-suffii leiit in time of 
war. But prices at present levels should 
provide plenty of encouragement. This 
month the Texas authorities took the 
unpiecedented step of revising upward 
in niid-nionth the amount that Texas 
producers are allowed to pump from 
their wells , this is now at the record 
level of 70 per cent of potential output 
and in September it goes u[) to almost 
80 per cent, more than can in practice 
be produced under present conditions 

Mr Lincoln emphasised that the deci¬ 
sion to continue quotas on oil impiorts 
must be looked at in the context of safe¬ 
guarding supplies over the long term 
and could not be expected to help the 
immediate situation. But Senators Ken- 



Lineoln ehangts his mind 


nedy and Muskie, both from New 
En^nd, who have always want^ 
protection to be abolished altogeth<^« 
contend that there is now a wo^t^wl 
chance tq do this 'with little or no 
pain to domestic producers, since 
prices abroad and demand at home are 
both high. 


NSA branches out 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MINNESOTA 

Last week the National Student Associa¬ 
tion set the stage at its annual congress 
at Macalester College for playing a 
king-pin part in the anti-war movement, 
even though it is $200,000 in debt, a 
dismal reminder of the pre-1967 days 
when It waxed fat on a secret subsidy 
from the Central Intelligence Agency 

Admittedly a rough-talking resolution 
brought to the meeting hy Mr Rennie 
Davis, one of the defendants in the trial 
of the Chicago Seven and a hero of the 
hard-core left (but not an official dele¬ 
gate), failed by 150 votes to 134. But a 
vague “ mandate ” which was approved 
was interpreted by the incoming presi¬ 
dent as a green light for the same end 
—a massive, non-violent demonstration 
in Washington if the war in south-east 
Asia IS not over hv next May ist 

The avowed purpose of the first 
resolution was to shut down the central 
government by blocking streets and 
doors Moderates were aghast at the very- 
real possibility that this would lead to 
wholesale head-cracking that could only 
lie counter-productive But the resolution 
also owed its defeat to objections from 
blacks that Negroes, a majority of the 
population of Washington, would suffer 
while white masochists provoked possible 
gunfire and from Chiranos (Mexican- 
Amencan.s) who insisted that the plight 
of their poverty-stnken people deserved 
priority. 

The NSA« is a federation of delegates 
from student governments at some 500 
colleges and until last spring it was 
primarily a clearing house for proposals 
for college reform, such as a code of 
student rights. But tlien, under pressure 
from the presidents of its constituent 
student bodies, the NSA called a strike 
to protest against the invasion of Cam¬ 
bodia that spread to 450 colleges. It also 
called for President Nixon’s impeach¬ 
ment. Armed with this spirit of leftist 
activism at the top, the new president 
of the NSA, Mr David Ifshin, indicated 
that he would build support for the 
■“ mass-m ” on May ist even though he 
had no specific authorisation from the 
convention to paralyse Washington. 


Both the outgoing president, and the 
incoming Mr ifshin, a former student 
at Syracuse University who calls himself 
anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist, pre¬ 
dict that the coming academic year will 
be the worst yet as regards student 
demonstrations. Yet neither professes to 
know exactly what to expect, apart from 
a leftist trend in the mood of students 
which may not be as explosive as they 
apparently hope. Although poverty will 
force the NSA to limp along with a 
reduced staff, Mr Ifshin hopes to expand 
Its work as an organisation which 
supplies co-ordination and leadership, 
for example by providing legal advice 
for " busted ” students. In less agitated 
fields, N'SA has plans to spur Chicanos 
into creating their own student organi¬ 
sation, to push women’s liberation 
(maybe by demanding courses about 
women akin to black study programmes) 
and to encourage student-owned shops. 

At the age of 23, the NSA seems to 
be achieving a sense of entity and its 
leaders conceive of it as becoming similar 
to the American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organisations 
with student governments acting like 
local branches of trade unions. Perhaps 
the most important long range trend is 
an effort to build an alliance lietween 
the NSA and at least the liberal elements 
of the labour movement ; it was signifi¬ 
cant that one of the speakers was Mr 
Leonard Woodcock, president of the 
United Automobile Workers A partner¬ 
ship with labour has practical possibili¬ 
ties ; help from students on strikers’ 
picket lines on the one hand, suppiort 
from trade unionists for student 
demonstrations on the other. 

More fudamentally the alliance is an 
answer to the revolt of the hard-hats, 
of 'the leactionarv construction workers 
and other blue collar types, against 
“ hippies,” a category into which Middle 
Amenca has cast all but the 
“ straightest ” students. The leaders of 
the NSA concede that their clothes, 
language and ways of living generally 
repel the average working man, but 
they are reluctant to make concessions 
that would change their image. Still, the 
plan IS to make overtures both to trade 
union leaders and at the local level 
Mr Palmer, the outgoing president, was 
disturlied at the insensitivity of students 
to the problems of the working class , 
students, he found, were arrogant and 
paternalistic, unaware that not all 
workers lived and thought like hard-hats 
Any change in the relationship between 
students and the conservative elements 
in the labour movement would be note¬ 
worthy politically since the antagonism 
between them is helpful to the Nixon 
Administration’s political strategists. 


GIs take trips 


However much servicemen and particu¬ 
larly conscripts may feel that they are 
isolated fiom civilian life, m recent years 
the military have reflected all too accu¬ 
rately the upheavals of the world out¬ 
side—the black explosion, the aiiti-war 
revolt, the drug scene. The perennial 
problem of race flared again last week 
in the forces in Germany with a brawl 
between blacks and whites. This is just 
one incident among many this year and 
now the Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Melvin Laird, has ordered an inquiry 
into race relations among the forces in 
Europe Meanwhile the long and weary 
rearguard action against attempts to dis¬ 
rupt the selective service system con¬ 
tinues and, as if this were not enough, 
the Department of Defence has at last 
woken up to the fact that it has a serious 
problem of drug addiction on its hands. 

While recognising that it would be an 
impossible task to prevent narcotics 
reaching servicemen—^rugs are easily 
available in Vietnam—the Pentagon has 
now realised that it must attempt to 
bring addiction under control. In a 
realistic and responsible move a special 
task force, headed by Vice Admiral Wil¬ 
liam Mack, has retonimended that drug 
addiction should he treated as a disease, 
as IS already the case with alcoholism, 
and that it should no lunger be punish¬ 
able by dishonouiable discharge. 

In a two-pronged attack the depart¬ 
ment is trying to cut down the number 
of addicts admitted to the force.s and to 
cure servicemen already hooked. In an 
attempt to encourage addicts in uniform 
to ask for help, Mr Laird has approved 
an amnesty for all drug offenders and 
has asked for new laws so that those 
who are discharged shall be eligible for 
treatment at ex-servicemen’s hospitals. 
The task force also reionimends that the 
services should devise their own pro¬ 
grammes to rehabilitate users who are 
not seriously addicted and to retain 
them within the forces ; some command¬ 
ing officers have done this already. 

At the same time there should be 
closer screening of men when they are 
admitted to the forces—some 15 to 20 
per cent of those entering the services 
have already tried drugs—and there 
should be a quicker transition to an all¬ 
volunteer army as the most effective way 
to cut down the enlistment of actual or 
potential users But this solution at least 
looks as though it may be thwarted for 
some time to come now that the Senate 
has rejected one of the first steps 
towards reliance on a legular army. 
This week the upper house decisively 
defeated a proposal foi* a pay rise 



Mack wants an anmast^ 


designed to attract more volunteers and 
so make conscription unnecessary 

The Pentagon’s move does not come 
before time Evidence of widespread 
addiction, even among combat troops 
under enemy fire, has been accumulat¬ 
ing steadily throughout the year. Until 
now the Department of Defence has 
shown remarkable lack of concern and 
has insisted that cases of addiction are 
isolated ijhenoniena Part of the reason 
for this disturiiiiig delay in admitting the 
dimensions of the problem may be that 
drug addiction has spread so rapidly and 
with so little warning But whai is 
equally serious is the absence of accurate 
infoimatiun on the subject ; estimates of 
the proportion of troops in Vietnam 
who take drugs vaiy from 46 to 80 per 
cent 

The lifting of the severe punishments 
may throw much needed light on the 
whole situation although the task forre 
fears that liberalisation may do no more 
than encourage experimentation In its 
report the task force indicated that 
drugs may tie a particular feature of the 
Vietnam war ; that conscripts may be 
the worst offenders, taking to drugs 
because they resent the military life , 
that when conscription is finally abo¬ 
lished the worst of drug addiction may 
melt away. But this niav be too simple 
an equation 

Blighted futures 

The warm damp wind that blew a 
virulent new strain of leaf blight up 
from the south into the big maize- 
producing states of Illinois, Iowa and 
Indiana, and right up to the Canadian 
border, blew the lid off the Chicago 
Boaid of Trade, the country’s leading 
commodity exchange. It also reminded 
America’s farmers that nature can still 
put a spanner in the works of even 
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the world’s most scientifically managed 
and fullyi industrialised agricukural 
system. The' fungus, which rots the 
leaves and may spread to the stems, and 
ears of the maize plant, has been 
endemic in the south but in a pew 
mutation it is now suddenly attacking 
the tough, heavy-yielding varieties of 
hybrid maize that the geneticists prided 
themselves on having made fool-proof. 
Spraying is expensive and there is no 
certainty that it will do much good ; in 
any case fungicides cannot be used on 
plants that will be fed to animals, as go 
per cent of the maize crop is. 

Estimates of the extent of the damage 
vary between 5 and 50 per cent of the 
crop and from district to district ; nearly 
all the fields in Illinois have been 
affected and a quarter of the crop may 
be lost there TTve state’s congressional 
representatives are asking the President 
to declare it a disaster area and to 
provide emergency assistance for its 
farmers. Now is the critical period and 
everything depends on the weather. 

The blight flourishes in the damp 
warmth that prevailed earlier this 
summer in the north central states , 
luckily the latest reports are of drier 
conditions. The first official estimate of 
the loss will come with the September 
crop report m two weeks’ time but the 
full amount will not be known until 
the harvest is completed in the late 
autumn. If the crop is down by more 
than 15 per cent from the August 
estimate of 4.7 billion bushels, there 
will lie cause for concern The govern¬ 
ment is holding about 700 million 
bushels in its reserve stocks, so there is 
not likely to be any serious deficiency 
this year ; but expeits are worried lest 
It prove impossible to develop enough 
blight-resistant seed for next year’s 
plantings. 

Meanwhile the wholesale price of 
high-quality maize has gone up by over 
15 cents a bushel in the past fortnight, 
to about $1.50, and last week saw the 
heaviest trading that there bps ever 
been on the Chicago exchan^,. with 
the price of maize for future delivery up 
by 20 per cent. Other grains are affected 
also because if maize runs short (or be¬ 
comes too expensive) oats, barley, wheat 
and soyabean meal will be fed to live¬ 
stock as substitutes. And cattle, hogs and 
poultry are affected because it w01 cbft 
more to feed them. Whatever happei^ 
the housewife is likely to have' to 
more for meat and dairy products, .TIw 
inflation watchers are .congratulatiug 
themselves on the fall in the wholesale 
price inde^, this month, for die. fint 
time in years, as a.'result bf a drop 
in the prices of farm jfiroduCts. thu 
trend, too, can hardly fail to be blighted. 
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ITALY REBORN 

The Red Shirt end the Crow of Savojr: 
The story of Italy’s Risorgimento 
(1748-1871) 

By George Martin. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 800 pages. £6. 

Mr Martin is ito be congratulated on 
finding and filling a real gap. For those 
interested in the history of Italy Mr 
Denis Mack Smith 11 years ago pro¬ 
vided a solid introduction to the period 
since 1861 ^ but an up-to-date English- 
language account of the preceding, and 
equally fascinating, century has been 
lacking This Mr Martin has supplied. 

His book iis appreciably longer than 
Mr Mack Smith’s, but all the same it is 
melancholy to note that it is published 
at twice the other’s initial selhng price 
Such are the times. It Is a book which 
the author would like to see, he says, in 
the hands of students, tourists, and arm¬ 
chair historians • they will have to be 
well-gilded. But theiir money will not be 
wasted This is a substantially accurate, 
full, clear and well-illustrated history 
(though a general map of Italy, as well 
as the maps presenting particular areas 
and situations, would have been wel- 
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come). School and college libraries can 
certainly invest in it with confidence. 

'nie cognoscenti wlill have dilTerertt 
concerns. Above all they will want to 
know whete Mr Martin etarxls on the 
great central question of the meaning, 
effect and worth of the Risorglimento. 
Hie happy Viotorian consensus, epko- 
mised in ^ wqrit of G. M. Trevelyan, 
belongs to a past. It was 

destroyed by Museoiliif’s debasement Of 
Ital'ian nationalism and, for the Eriglish 
world at least, by Mr Mack Smith, who 
has been casting his stone in the pool 
(mainly at Cavour’s end) for more than 
ao years. Few nowadays can regard 
the making of Italy simply as an heraac 
sor^ (though it was ‘that, and Mr 
Martin’s narrative does it justice). The 
embarrassments expenenced by the 
heroes theinsdves over, say, the failure 
of the Venetians to rise in 1866, or the 
Romans in 1870, are now seriously 
investigated. Again and again, for 
example, Mr Martin rightly draws hi.s 
readers’ attention to the apathy, indeed 
at times the hostility, of the peasantry in 
many parts of Italy ‘towards the Risor- 
gimento. He emphasises (perhaps 
insufficiently) the revolt of the south in 
the early 1860s , conffirms the expulsion 
of Victor Emmanuel II from the pan¬ 
theon ; and fully discusses the disagree¬ 
ments and antipathlies that ffivided its 
chief remaining occupants, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour. 

Mr Martin is very fair. He candidly 
faces and discusses such issues as Cav¬ 
our’s responsibility for the war of 1859, 
and, 'without comment, makes one fed 
again the extraordlinary, terrifying 
power of Garibaldi’s exercises in dema¬ 
goguery. At the same time he does full 
justice to Garibaldi’s mlibtary genius, 
and if he fails to convey a sense of 
Mazzini’s authority he leaves no doubt 
that k existed. He wants the reader to 
judge for himself on the facts before 
him. But he does nevertheless emerge, 
perhaps without realising it, as a Cav- 
ourian. 'The brilliance of the jpreat 
minister has seldom been more sympa¬ 
thetically portrayed, though most of his 
faults and blunders are bJm mentioned. 
If this is a corrective, perhaps it is 
timely. Ff Cavour’s cxinstant effort was, 
as it were, to avert from himself and 


his country the fate of Dubcek and 
Csechoslovaltia, few WiU now be ready 
to write him down quite so firmly as 
was possible 4 n ithe hopeful days of De 
Gasperi, when fascism and the mon¬ 
archy had both just fallen, and the 
Cassa per il MezzOgiomb had just been 
established. 


YES. BUT WHY 7 

The Maldng of the Prime Minister 1970 
By Andrew Alexander and 
Alan Watkins. 

Macdonald. 218 pages 30s. 

There is no arguing with success. Or so 
the authors (Mr Watkins of the New 
Statesman and formerly of the Spectator, 
and Mr Alexander of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph) say. And they should know. For, 
despite their 'hard grafting and glossing, 
there is unfortunately no doubt that 
their book would have made much 
better sense if Mr Heath had had the 
decency to fulfil the poll prophecies and 
lose the general election. 

The authors cope quite efficiently, if 
not originally, with Mr Heath’s defects 
as leader of the opposition . his poor 
parliamentary performance, worse tele¬ 
vision appearances, his ‘too-rigid shadow 
cabinet system, at times doubtful choice 
of colleagues, and consistent failure, even 
after devaluation, to keep up with Mr 
Wilson in the personal popularity ratings. 
There is plenty cff gossip, if rather less 
solid argument, in these pages ; they 
almost make up for the overlong and un¬ 
necessarily shallow (and, since Mr Wilson 
lost, largely irrelevant) chapters devoted 
exclusively to the Labour government’s 
performance and ito the staite of 'the 
Labour party. 

The ground is fairly, if sparsely, 
covered Up until, say, the Tory party 
conference in 1969. What happened 
dunng the following nine months would 
have mattered very litde if either the 
Tories had lost, or if they had uron 
without a fight. In the first case this 
book would have been about another 
man, in the second it 'would have been 
about a Mr Heath who was simply 
lucky to be in the right place at the 
right time. The authors do devote fifty 
pages to the actual campaign. Again, 
they have chiefly gossip to relate 
(some, such as the stones of the Tory 
leader over-reacung to Powell’s speeches 
against the wiser wishes of his colleagues, 
m^eading). Again, at the price of over¬ 
assertiveness, these diapters make lively 
and amusing reading. But the title, so 
beloved of political commentators in 
America and in Britain, rings false. 

To say how this Prime Minister was 
made it is necessary to decide how he 
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won : by chance or by good manage¬ 
ment. The authors' conclusion, that the 
Tories won in the last week of the 
campaign, is too insubstantial and un¬ 
substantiated. There may be no arguing 
with success, but Mr Watkins and Mr 
Alexander could have made a more pro¬ 
found attempt to explain it. 

LIFELESS 

First On The Moon: A voyage with 
Neil Armstrong, Michael Collins, Edwin 
E. Aldrtn, Jr 

Written with Gene Farmer and Dora 
Hamblin. 

Michael Joseph. 434 pages. 50s. 

Remember the first moon landing a year 
ago last July ? Or more specifically, do 
you want .to be reminded of it ? Because 
if you do, this is your book ; folksy, full 
of chit-chat about astronaut wives 'look¬ 
ing tense, looking relieved, twisting dieir 
hands, twisting their handkerchiefs, 
looking upset and going off to the hair¬ 
dresser in moments of crisis in order to 
look like all-Amei'ican moms for the 
press, the telly and 'the Life photo¬ 
graphers who figured so largely in their 
fives. Buried in the sweet corn are the 
astronauts, with jokes and quirks, and 
priV'Site mementos that they took with 
them to the moon. 

Nothing can dim or dumnuh the 
impact of the strange and exhilarating 
diakigue that took place ithroughout the 
flight of Apollo 11 between the men on 
the moon and the men on the ground. 
That at least stands up to repetition, 
but it has all been written before. And 
since that extraordinary first day on a 
new planet the world has shared the 
much more harrowing ordeal of the 
men whose spiacecraft didn’t make it, 
the astronauts who nursed a shattered, 
falling Apollo 13 back to earth early this 
year. Space, at that moment, grew up. 
This book, belonging as it does to the 
sunny pre-Apollo 13 era, has an imma¬ 
turity and triviality about it that grate. 

It is the joint work of two members 
of Life magazine, the journal that paid 
$0 highly for rights to the astronauts' 
own personal stoi'ies. Life could have 
saved the money. The sad fact is that 
other, better books have already covered 
the ground this so painfully regurgitates, 
with more skill, fMling and ^eer pan¬ 
ache, from the paperbacks that were on 
the bookstalls within days of the moon 
landing to the more arsalytical books 
that followed them in a maitter of weeks. 
Still, there’s nothing here to upset 
anyone ; as the book was written with 
the help of the three m«i who made up 
ttk^Apollo II crew, they have rather 

nulttl.1v liart a 



It. No rude words ; no hint of the 
raffishness of the huge .astronaut team 
and their caravan of hangers-on ; noth¬ 
ing of the alarums and fears of the 
space administrators .themsdves If the 
idea was to present the astronaOts os a 
bunch of ordinary regular guys, then 
this book has succeeded beyond their 
wildest dreams. Only that is just what 
they are not. 


CONVALESCENT CONTINENT 

The Recovery of Europe ; From deva¬ 
station to unity 
By Richard Mayne. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 375 pages. 
65s. 

The formative years of one generation 
are always the historical Dark Ages of 
the next. Every umversity teacher will 
have had the unnerving experience of 
clever students with no sense at ail of 
the excitement of the New Frontier or 
the early enthusiasm for a united 
Europe, much less the disillusion of the 
cold war after the hope and exhaustion 
of the immediate postwar years In a 
devastated Europe. Mr Mayne has writ¬ 
ten a .book for that generation, and a 
good one too. 

His first and last chapters are rather 
too much rag-bags of “ progress.” But 
the central core of the work is the 
story of how western Europe, despite 
Russian obstruction, raised itself from 
the ashes of despair and destruction, at 
first with the essential help of America 
and then increasingly by its own efforts. 
The postwar division of Europe was 
hardly a promising starting point, and 
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occurred, almoat by abcailent yet in- 
ekicMUy. iws a .direwd Ki^e of tbe 
ooiii))ticatiinpB*ol .Ascwicaxi bunnicratic 
ptriitics, ahiioti|jh his otcooi^tt. ,<]{ ithe 
domfesDc ggnesU uf the MsuMmU Plan 
would have benefited liroA reference to 
Mr Rkhard Neustadt's now claioc 
study " Presidential Power.” 

The Marshall Plan marked the defioi- 
tive orientation of America’s postwar 
policy in Europe, and Mr Mayne rightly 
reminds us of its originality. Britain was 
the midwife of the Marshall Plan, and 
the crucial role of Ernest Bevin iii'<^ing 
the direction of British foreign policy is 
made clear. It was he who forged the 
peacetime role for Biitain as America’s 
honest broker in Europe, and tried to 
maintain the Commonwealth as a surro¬ 
gate for the Empire. To these ends he 
sacrificed Britain’s potential role in a 
united Europe. Given Bevin’s options in 
1945 it is not hard to see why. But what 
now seems incredible is the failure of 
successive Tory administrations to grasp 
European opportunities, despite their 
brave words in oppo.sition. When 
Macmillan did, he botched the job 
Thanks to General de Gaulle, the work 
of Jean Monnet and 'his disciples has 
been delayed, and Europe has consider¬ 
ably less influence on American—and 
even Russian—^jxiLcy, than it otherwise 
m!ight have had. 

The author is one of M. Monnet’s 
English acolytes, first on the staff of the 
Coal and Steel Commuruty, .then in the 
European Ekx>nomic Community, and 
his account benefits considerably from 
his direct knowledge of men and events. 
Though obviously 'partisan, he has 
written a very fair-minded book. Those 
under 30 may consult it to discover 
what was happening before they started 
reading the newspapers, and their elders 
may look to it fair die interesting details 
that did not appear in the press at die 
time. Mr Mayne has written a plea for 
Europe—^wddi full British participation 
—by .showing how far it has come in the 
last generation and how far it has still 
to go. 

NOT SO CRUEL A SEA 

Life ig a Four-letter Word : Volume II, 
Breaking out 
By Nicholas Monsarrat. 

Cassell. 581 jiages. 50s. 

The first volume of Mr Nichtdas 
Monsarrat’s aufobic^faphy resembled a 
kind of dog-fight between itwo Tweedle¬ 
dum and Tweedledee sides of young 
Monsarrat’s nature, the depressing and 
the disastrous, with life, as it asppcamd- 
to a boy determined to ithiitk die worst 

nf it imnjncr in as th» tfitrH nanKr HTliic 
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Monsarrat: the sea turned kind 


second volume is, blessedly, an 
altogether different affair. 

The title, alas, remains, but all else 
has experienced a sea-change Mr 
Monsarrat served in a corvette engaged 
on Atlantic convoy duty during the most 
cmtical days of the war, and only a 
singularly insensitive mind could fail to 
respond to the story of suffering and 
endurance enshrined in these particular 
pages. He is by no means a master of 
prose, but he knows how to use his 
ears and eyes, and here his imagination 
reaches out to the agony of others 
rather than turning in on itself—which 
all adds up to an explanation of why 
“ The Gruel Sea ” was something more 
than a commercial success. 

Mr Monsarrat carries this mood of 
tolerance and appreciation into civil 
life, and certainly it helps him with his 
description of South Africa, where he 
work^ as director of the United King¬ 
dom information office in Johannes¬ 
burg. This IS not to imply that Mr 
Monsarrat saw South Africa as it was 
in the days just before apartheid became 
an established word—glowing in a 
golden, idealised light. That would be 
to go against the gram of his fundamen¬ 
tally left wing nature. The contrast 
between the positions of black and 
white affected him bitterly—as did the 
philistinism of the average Afrikaner— 
but he does not suppose that righteous 
indignation alone can draw a true, 
balanced picture. Nor does he forget 
that the idea of one man, one (black) 
vote was just as unthinkable to that 
great western father-figure, Jan 
Christian Smuts, as to the present 
regime. 

With South Africa and its affairs he 
is involved; his chapters on Canada, 
on (the other hand, read more like 
extracts from a conventional guide 
book. In between Mr Monsarrat 


recounts various adventures, financial, 
amorous, matrimonial and otherwise, 
with gusto. The aroma of the Edwardian 
smoking room drffu incongruously down 
certain corridors of the book, and, 
although Mr Monsarrat is here candid 
and unexpectedly generous in his judg¬ 
ments, this welcome new look of his 
cannot altogether disguise an awkward 
angularity of temperament lurking in 
the depths below. 

ARMOURED MYTHOLOGY 

The Tank: Studies in the development 
and use of a weapon 
By Douglas Orgill. 

Heinemann. 392 pages. 63s. 

Soberly and sensibly, this book sets out 
to destroy the myth that the tank was, 
or IS, the supreme weapon which has 
changed not merely ‘the battlefield 
(which it most certaiinly has) but the 
face of war itself (which it has not). 
Mr Orgill sees the history of the tank as 
an attempt to transform a siege-breaking 
machine into mechanised cavalry. In a 
fluent analysis of tank battles and cam¬ 
paigns, he argues that only once, in the 
battle of France in 1940, did Liddell 


TT 

Hart’a theory xif the “expanding tor¬ 
rent ” ever really come good and tha.t 
for the rest of modern military histo^' 
the tank was eimply one instrument in 
classical, attritional battles. 

He suggests further that, with the 
devek^ment of anti-tank weapons, the 
tank IS becoming increasingly vulner¬ 
able. This is undoubtedly true. He goes 
on ito say diat the tank as cavalry is out 
of date. This may be true. Nevertheless, 
no modern army would dare for the 
present to dispense with the itank. Fm 
one thing, as a mobile gun platform it 
remains .the key weapon in providing 
some element of movement on the 
baittlefield. It is, in other words, piart of 
the armoury, no less dispensable dian 
the other parts. And, despite what Mr 
Orgill argues, the tanks, working in 
harness with other weapons, sdll retain 
the possibility of being used much like 
cavalry in pursuit, so as to take ground 
after the attritional battles of contact 
are over and the opposition has been 
defeated in them. One of the best 
examples of ithis is the sweep through 
France and Belgium after the battles in 
Normandy Without tanks to lead and 
protect the motorised infantry, this 
advance could not 'have been so quick. 

The repetition of such a manoeuvre 
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by the Russians in tihe opposite direction 
after attritional battles in north Ger¬ 
many IS still, rightly, being kept very 
much in mind It would, however, be 
possible only if the Russians gained and 
retained air supremacy. Just as the in¬ 
fantry look to the tanks for support and 
protection, so do the tanks look to air¬ 
craft And to be slightly fairer to Liddell 
Hart than perhaps Mr Orgill is, he did 
discern methods by which an expanding 
torrent of armoured brigade could be 
defeated 

So lit is possHile to have some reser¬ 
vations about Mr Orgill's arguments 
while remaining in broad agreement 
with his princ.ipal thesis He has per¬ 
formed a useful service in reminding 
everyone that the tank is but one wea¬ 
pon of war and that if soldiers cling to 
the myth and not the reality they could 
find themselves in ver>' dire trouble 
indeed. 



THE NOBLEST CORSICAN 

Pasquale Paoli : An Enlightened Hero, 
1735-1807 

By Peter Adam Thrasher 
Constable 352 [la'ges. 63s. 

It is diwieditable that England has 
waited till now to produce a life oif the 
great Paoli It 'is also surprising, for 
Paoli's caieer was mtiiniatelv involved 
Witli English history at various levels. 
Politically he had little to thank Great 
Britain for, and niuc'h to resent (but 
resentment was an emotion he seems 
scarcely to have induiged in) Still, he 
spent his ail-too-niany years of exile 
(1769 to 1790, and 1795 to 1807) in 
London on an English pension, and in 
the earlier, happier periixl was a valu¬ 
able and much-honoured member of Dr 
Johnson's f iivle—'to which, of course, be 
was 'introchiced by Boswell, his most 
fervent admirer It is one of the merits 
of Mr Tliiasher's interesting Ixiok that, 
by putting “ Corsica ” Boswell’s activities 
in their true corvtext, the struggle for 
Corsican independence, he makes what 
is usually dismissed as merely another of 
Bozzy’s eccentricities apjiear as the 
intelligent and invaluable publicity cam¬ 
paign for a goixl cause that it was 
Finally, it may be felt that a man whom 
the base and inept government of the 
younger Pitt let clown grossly was owed 
an act of reparation. Mr Thrasher i.s to 
be honoured for paying it respectably 
Unhaf>pilv the payment is no more 
than respectable It is eieoeedingly 
unfortunate that the usual scholarly 
practice of full and accurate references 
has ’’tlot been attempted There ’ is not 
one footnote in the book—presumably 
thes.^ublishers are to blame. Nor does 


Paoh a debt repaid 

Mr Thrasher seem to have accurately 
mea.su red and corredted his weaknesses. 
He IS best on the social structure and 
history of Coi^ica itself, which in the 
eighteenth century was a Mediterranean 
Scotland with the strategic problems of 
Ireland. His acquaintance with the pioli- 
tital and intelledtual history of 
eighteenth century Europe is somewhat 
superficial. He seems to iel> too much 
on Italian interpretations of Paoli’s 
career Perliaps that is why the Cor¬ 
sicans wbo chose P'rance rather than 
Paoli in 1793 are treated so briefly and 
unsympathetically, though Paoli him¬ 
self was only driven to break with 
Fiance as a desperate remedy, and in 
the end accepted that his countrv’s 
destiny lay with France. Worst of all. 
Ml niras'her, by not adopting the Bos¬ 
wellian melthod of the fullest posslible 
use of his hero’s own words, by and 
lai^e fails to bring the general to life. 
The storv' IS told fully and clearly, but 
ploddingly 

Nevertheless, Paoh’s greatnew does at 
last emerge from this plain, unvarnished 
telling He was an ajiostle of the 
Italian Enlightenment, as Mr Thrasher 
rightly insists, and a forerunner of 
Cavour and Garibaldi His patience, 
shrewdness, dignity and good will make 
a refreshing contrast to the shrrll 
fanaticism and selfishness of the Cor¬ 
sican generation that followed 'him, of 
which the leading lights were Pozzo dn 
Borgo and Napoleon Buonaparte. He 
was the legislator for Corsica of whom 
Rous.seau dreamed, and had Italy been 
a nation, or France not a great power, 
his services might have equalM his 
potential. But his native island was too 


near Marseiilles. He rid it of the Genoese 
oppressor, .,but in to doii^ deared the 
way for the Frendi. Piedmontese 

of the nineteenth centuiy were to be 
luckier. 

It is not, of couTM, dear that the Oor- 
sions would have been better off as 
Italians than as Frenchmen. It is clear, 
however, that at one stage they wished 
only to be Goraicans. It was a most 
reasonable, if unattainable wish,'-heroic¬ 
ally dherished , and its noble exponent 
was Pasquale Paoli. 


DOWN MEXICO WAY 

Authoritarian Politics in Moddm 
Society ; The Dynamics of Established 
One-Party Systems 

Edited by Samuel P Huntington and 
Clement H Moore. 

Basic Books. 543 pages. 117s. 

That this book should be the first ever 
to deal specifically and exclusively with 
one-party government is astonishing 
when one considers that almost half of 
the world’s population lives under such 
systems. The trouble has been, as one 
of the 14 authors, all but one of 
whom are teaching at American univer¬ 
sities, explains, px>litical scientists’ ex¬ 
cessive preoccupation with the so-called 
totalitarian model in which “ a single 
party, itself free from internal conflict, 
inipo.scs Its will on society and on all 
social groups ” This obv’iously unrealis¬ 
tic model, which was never helpful even 
for studying the most rigid communist 
systems, has been ditched in favour of 
one which allows communist and 
non-communist systems to be studied 
together. And so, for example, the 
authoi:s can indulge in speculation on 
whether eastern Europe might go the 
way of Mexico 

Unfortunately, it seems that this is 
not on. Eastern Europe will not get the 
degree of political pluralism enjoyed by 
Mexico under its ruling Party of Revo¬ 
lutionary Institutions because, as Pro¬ 
fessor Melvin Groan explains, what is 
mi.ssing in Russian-dominated eastern 
Europe is “ the ideologically unencum¬ 
bered, historically untainted ruling elite, 
together with the relative lack of pioliti- 
cal sophistication and relative degree of 
international insularity that accompa¬ 
nied the maturation of the Mexican 
political system.” In plain language, 
Russia has always been too close and 
will not let it happen. 

Mexico, however, may not be able to 
resist the further march of pluralism 
much longer. General Franco’s Spain, 
which gets a brilliant chapter by Profes¬ 
sor Juan J. IJnz, is in the same boat. 
And those who are getting exaspierated 
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by the imtici of Italy's phiralist jpvty 
system should ponder Professor Fried¬ 
rich’s Conclusion, in a chapter on Nazi 
Germany, that *' a one-party state is no 
solution to the tensions and breakdowns 
of an industrially developed country.” 
Nor is it, according to other contribu¬ 
tors, likely to solve the problems of die 
developing nations ; though the chapter 
on Africa is quite kind to one-party 
states there. And the final conclusion on 
the future of one-party systems is worth 
quoting : 

Such government seems capable of hand¬ 
ling routine problems but is uninspired 
and fearful of new ones. It could, like the 
dinosaur, become too big, complex, and 
ineffective to survive long in a world of 
change. 

FRANCE IN FULL 

Modern France : A Social and Economic 

Geography 

By I. B. Thompson. 

Butterworths. 465 pages. £5. 

France has transformed itself since the 
>939 to 1945 war, and especially since 
the 19505, when the painstaking efforts 
of the Commissariat au Plan began to 
bear fruit. In spite of a huge military 
budget to help to pay for the wars in 
Indochina and Algeria, the process of 
renewal and modernisation of metropoli¬ 
tan France went on unhindered by the 
comings and goings of different govern¬ 
ments of the fourth republic By the 
early 1960s the birth ra/te and immigra¬ 
tion had brought about a rapid rise in 
population—a fact which General de 
Gaulle considered to be one of the most 
important achievements of postwar 
France. 

The author has suitably divided the 
book into three parts, all interrelated, 
but each forming a convenient unit The 
first deals with the recurring crises of 
(under-) population and illustrates the 
catastrophic effects of the two world 
wars. France was unique among western 
European countries in that its popula¬ 
tion in 1946 was lower than at the turn 
of the century and only just above that 
of 1881. The postwar recovery created 
additional problems, for the sudden 
influx of large numlxrs of people on to 
the labour market made economic and 
social planning extremely difficult. 

The second part deals with economic 
activity, with chapters on transport, 
agriculture and manufacturing, and one 
—the best—showing the contrast 
between the Paris region and the eastern 
and north eastern parts of the country 
with the irelatively backward west and 
south svest. But the greater part is taken 
up with a wide-ranging survey of each 
region. It is by far the most complete 


and informative survey in English, as 
well as being the most up to date, which 
makes it essential reading for anyone 
wanting to familiarise himself in depth 
with France and its development. 

SHORT UST 

On Record: Files and Dosacn in 
American Life edited by Stanton 
Wheeler (Basic Books, £5 17s). Like 
Its subject, this volume—an account' of 
the record-keeping process in 
American institutions—makes heavy but 
informative reading. Nineteen authors 
study recording procedures and their 
effects in colleges, business corporations, 
insurance conipanies, government and 
military organisations, hospitals and 
courM. Unsurprisingly they emphasise 
the need for balanced control over what 
1$ gathered and how it is used. 

AH About Money by Jeniue Haw¬ 
thorne (W. H. Allen, 955). Six months 
before the introduction of decimal coin¬ 
age is an excellent time to try to .tell 
children how the money game is played. 
Mrs Hawthorne, however, is not quite 
sure whether she is writing about coins, 
finance or economics. Glibly confusing 
at times, this book nevertheless could 
excite the right sort of curiosity and 
there is an enterprising selection of 
illustrations. 

The Reader's Encyclopedia of World 
Drama edited by John Gassner and 
Edward Quinn (Methuen, 130s). An 
impressive reference work outlining the 
history of drama considered as 
literature, covering every detail from >the 
Dionysian festivals of ancient Greece to 
contemporary radio and television 
drama. An immense amount of research 
has gone into this encyclopedia, but the 
" Oxford Companion to the Theatre ” 
covers much the same ground (though 
treating the theatre as a living 
organism) in an equally well-presented 
form at considerably less cost. 

History of the British Army edited by 
Peter Young and J. P. Lawford (Arthur 
Barker, 63s). Sometimes, but not so 
often as may be fondly supposed, a book 
succeeds in its original intention, ixi 
more and no less. This is satisfying for 
the authors, editors, publishers and 
readers. This symposium on the history 
of the British Army is juat such a book. 
The illustrations are good. So is the 
text, as is only to be expected from the 
young school of military 'historians at 
Sandhurst, enthusiastically led by that 
brilliant ex-commando. Brigadier Peter 
Young, and aided by such capable his¬ 
torians as Brigadier Tony Farrar-Hock- 
ley, Mr Bwn Bond and others. This, of 
course, is no more than an outline 
history, inevitably concentrating upon 


the various campaigm. ^ut, as such, it 
IS fair, orthcribx and «(|a!tet«tt. ]Lt does 
not attempt, ar Mr Coteui Barnett did 
recently, to analyse idle aitnV as sm insti¬ 
tution and as art idstnurilht of naboiml 
policy. It sticlut ckwely' IO <the «tqgy bf 
what the army ^ (though, for naaons 
of space, some campaigns are treated 
only sketchily). It is a welcome supple¬ 
ment to Mr Barnett's history and should 
serve as a useful and pleasant introduc¬ 
tion -to one side of British history ithai 
is less faxniliar to the general reader 
than it should he Altogether, this h a 
book which is well worth its price. 

A Reader’s Guide to Britain and die 
European Communities by Carol Ann 
Cosgrove (Chatham House and PEP, 
7s 6d). No one can now complain that 
there is insufficient information available 
on the development of the EEC, and 
the various British applicatdons. This is 
an extremely useful book showing where 
all the essential documents and articles 
may be found, from those on the first 
dramatic steps of the European Coal 
and Steel Community and the failure 
of the EDC, to others on the commun¬ 
ities within the community and the 
evolution of British policy up to the 
piresent application. Essential reading; 
and thereafter for reference. 


Industrial Dsmund for 
Yrunspert 

by B. T. Baylin and S. L. Edwaeda 
A study at Uie determlnanta Of demand for 
tnansport. of transport fadUties and the 
dharadtensttes of consignments im 
imnufaoturtirg Industry A summary report 
of tuts survey was pOMWhsd in 1969 under 
the 'tttile Transport for Industry (HMSO, 

6s 6d (7s)). ta (£3 Is 8d) 

Irurvo Industrial Silos 

£800 miUion «s apent 4n Britain each year 
building power stations, oil reflnarles, steel 
works and aftnllar large tndUBtdlal oompileKec 
But bad planning Bird Industdtal dtsputes 
run many of .theae sites into trouble. 
Government, managemem anld urUon 
representatives examine ths problems, under 
Nattonal Boonomlc Deveki^ent Council 
auspices, and spell out remedies. 

« 2s {£2 3s 7d) 

Compotltion, Monopoly 
and Rostrictivo 
Pructicos 

A Selective BIMIograpby 
Describes fully some 1,300 ibmportant 
amphilcel, fheoretioel and methodolQglcal 
studies, end Sources of relevant dasia 

_Cl Its (£2) 


Prices In brackets tnolude postage 





OOTommwit pubticRiUtiR cut Ur 
boMht from Uio Oovormnent 
BoofcihooB In TiOnMn <poot oiOcn 
«• PO Bos MR. BRi)s EdinUorcli. 
Cudlff. Belfn^ Mnneheoter, 
BIrmtnirlinin nno BrtaM. or 
UtfOMN UMrikMlioro. 
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Regional policy is a twentieth 
century thing All industrialised 
countries arc now grappling 
with It. Problems vary ; they 
reflect the history and geography 
of each country But there are 
definite common features. Ihcsc 
similarities, and difTcrences, are 
analysed m a new publieation 
by OECD* Regional problems 
have three basic forms 

(a) Excessive concentration of 
people in particular cities and 
towns Examples are London, 
Pans and Copenhagen 

(b) Areas dominated by old 
and/or declining industries 

(c) Depressed regions, cither 
relying on agriculture with low 
iiKomes (eg southern Italy;, or 
dependent on primary pro¬ 
ducts (forestry and fishing) 

Italy has the most acute prob¬ 
lem The south of Italy, the 
Mezzogionio, has of the 

population, even now, after 25 
years of intensive regional 
development, income per head in 
the Mcrzogiorno is C8% of the 
national average After the war 
comprehensive development of 
the region's infrastriu tuie was 
put in hand roads, land 
reform, water supply, irrigation, 
etc From the late 1950s the 
emphasis switched to planned 
industrial development, centred 
around selected poles of growth 

Britain and Belgium suffer 
from being the front runners in 
the original industrialisation race, 
and from the decline of coal 
In Britain the earlier policy of 
helping individual hard hit 
small areas has given way to big 
development areas, now cover¬ 
ing 2u°o of the [xipulation, it 
IS recogniised that, within these 
areas, some small areas will con¬ 
tinue to decline—the idea is 
that other opportunities created 
elsewhere in the development 
areas will take care of this, 
special extra treatment is never¬ 
theless needed for certain small 
adaptation areas, hit by colliery 
closures; and the sheer scope 


*The regional factor in economic 
develop m e nt . OBCD a4s 6d 


and generosity of the incentives 
to industry to go into the 
development areas have made 
necessary lesser incentives to 
“ intermediate areas,” just out¬ 
side the development areas 
Other countries have also run 
into this intennediate area 
problem, as the map shows 

Germany's problem is not the 
Ruhr, hut the zonal frontier 
area, and many .small backward 
agricultiiial jxickets teg, near the 
Luxemburg border, parts of 
Bavaria'' Policy is to attract 
industry to small and medium 
sized towns, and so divert from 
the big (ities the flow of 
migrants fiom Germany’s baek- 
vvarcl agiicultural sector 

In Siandinavia the problem 
consists of the growing tlispai- 
ities in incomes between the 
agricultural, mountainous, prim¬ 
ary producing northern regions 
(which aie also coastal in 
Norway,, and the booming 
south where the bulk of the 
population lives and where 
new industry tends to go Den¬ 
mark's problems are the 
dominance of Copenhagen 
(35 of Its |>opulaiion), and 
the large number of under¬ 
populated islands Holland's 
jiroblem is that the northern 
and eastern regions of the coun¬ 
try are tending to .stand still, 
while all the growth is 111 the 
west France has its declining 
indiistiial regions in the north 
and ca.st, a big city problem 
(Pans), with the south and west 
being left behind 

In combating their regional 
problems all countries encounter 
one big obstacle the structure 
of local government is hardly 
ever suited to regional develop¬ 
ment Thus . 

In Britain and Scandinavia, 
where small scale local govern¬ 
ment units are strong, with 
roots going back into history, 
these units generally have 
'responsibility for physical plan¬ 
ning. But for this they are 
nowadays too small, they arc 
also too small to take on 


the job of economic planning. 
Hence in Norway, Sweden, Fm- 
iand, communes arc being 
amalgamated (not without local 
protests) into bigger units. The 
problem is less acute in Britain. 
But here, too, bigger local 
government units are coming 

France, centralised, suffers 
from the opposite problem—of 
arousing any local initiative and 
enterprise behind regional 
policies, inspired, like all gov¬ 
ernment policies in France, fiom 
the centre In federal Germany, 
the Binder have their own 
sources of revenue and extensive 
powers, but this decentralised 
set-up only gives rise to other 
problems, the central govcni- 
ment has only limited powers 
to redistribute resources in 
favour of poorer areas In fact 
machinery does exist for this, 
but disparities remain 

For these reasons “ region¬ 
alism ” (big local government 
units with extensive powers) is 
gaining favour everywhere in 
Europe There are other 
reasons loo . everywhere the 
role of government is growing 
and becoming more centralised 
Regionalism is seen as an anti¬ 
dote to this trend, a way also 
of overcoming growing frustra¬ 
tion and alienation in some or 
all remoter provmces, and a 
way of appeasing regional ethnic 
minorities (eg, Belgium, now to 
have separate economic jilan- 
ning for the Walloon and 
Flemish regions, Scotland, 
promised .some sort of devolu¬ 
tion by the Tories, when in 
opposition) Italy has now set 
up viable regional authonties. 
France, under Piesident de 
Gaulle, was taking tentative 
.steps in the same direction. 

Policy measures 

Regional polic y measures fall 
into four main groups 

(a) Inf rastruc tore development 

(b) Training, education, 
welfare, housing ' all intended 
to improve geographical and 
occupational mobility 

(c) Stimuli to industrial 
expansion in selected areas, 
including re.strictions on expan¬ 
sion elsewhere as used by 
Britain since the war and now, 
for Pans, by France 

(d) (Overlapping with these) 
various priorities fur the devel¬ 
opment areas in Italy the gov¬ 
ernment makes sure that 40% 
of all gross fixed investment 
goes to the Mezzogiorno, includ¬ 
ing Co% of all new investment 
by the numerous enterprises in 


which the state has an interest. 
Germany gives prMtity tp the 
zonal border atea in awarding 
government contracts. 

In their regional policies 
governments use a combination 
of most or all of these tech¬ 
niques Sometimes the relative 
emphasis is fixed for them ■ 
eg, an area suitable for tourism 
needs certain sorts of service 
industries But sometimes there 
IS no obvious reason why a 
government plumps for one sort 
of technique rather than another 
Belgium concentrates on handing 
out generous incentives, while 
Holland lays more stress on 
infrastructure, social measures, 
etc Norway has a vanety of 
measures to stimulate industrial 
development around local 
nuclei, with local project plan¬ 
ning, etc , Sweden, similarly 
placed, spends heavily instead 
on measures to ease labour 
mobility and 1 ('suiting serial 
problems Britain alone has 
built new towns France is now 
starting to build uji eight exist¬ 
ing “ metropolcs d’equilibre ” to 
counter the pull of Pans, and 
IS building dormitory towns 
around Pans. Britain, almost 
alone, clamped down on office 
development in tfie capital to 
disperse services industries 

To attract private industry, 
various sorts of financial incen¬ 
tive are used • loan guarantees 
(Denmark, Norway) , cheap 
finance (Belgium), grants 
(Britain, Holland, Sweden, 
Germany, France) The grants 
vary according to whether they 
are automatically available 111 
the development areas (as in 
Britain), or only for approved 
jirojects (Italy, France) All 
countries except Britain give 
favourable tax treatment for 
development area investment, 
Britain now gives regional 
employment premiums. 

The OECD stud/ concludes 
that regional development polic¬ 
ies in general have been a 
success, with five “ buts.” 

(a) Results are often patchy • 
parts of France’s south and 
west, for example, have unques¬ 
tionably been dynamised, but 
others not 

(b) The problem of big city 
magnetism has not been solved 

(c) With declining industrial 
areas, as in Britain and 
Belgium, the problem often 
grows as fast as it can be solved, 
so the run down continues 

(d) Recessions knock the 
weaker areas hard, as even 
Germany found in 1966-67, and, 
of course, Britain in 1962-63 

(e) Italy will still nerd 
another 2<v years to close the 
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gap; but considering that the 
south actually got poorer absol¬ 
utely between i860 and 1950, 
Its policies must be judged 
successful. Other lessons from 
the past 30 years are : 

(a) In regional planning more 
attention needs to be paid to 
the social environment, amen¬ 
ity, services, etc, now seen as 
a crucial determinant of where 
new industry goes, whether 
workers stay or migrate, etc. 

(b) Success seems to be pro¬ 
portional to money and perse¬ 
verance (eg, Italy) 

(c) More attention needs to 
be paid to the tertiary sector. 
But for long run viability 
development areas need 
adequate development of con¬ 
sumer service trades, shops, etc, 
they also need a quota of white 
collar jobs It has proved much 
easier to get advanced tech¬ 
nology industries to go to south¬ 
ern Italy, southern Germany and 
the Scottish Lowlands, than to 
reverse the trend for office jobs 
to concentrate in London and 
Pans 

As the map shows, regional 
development is now a multi¬ 
national problem The various 
countries’ regional problems are 
really just subdivisions of 
Europe's own problem This has 
two parts (apart from declining 
industrial areas), both recog¬ 
nised in the common market’s 
regional policy 

(a) areas of weakness 
along all frontiers, though not 
usually as strikingly as along 
Germany's zonal border. 

(b) areas at the fringes of 
Europe, where the problems are 
more intractable Efforts to over¬ 
come these problems will even¬ 
tually need to be harmonised, 
to avoid, for example, escalation 
of covert subsidies for aluminium 
smelters between different coun¬ 
tries on the fringe. Meanwhile 
the success of the past 23 years 
IS one ground for hope Another 
IS the unforeseeable Tourism 
has brought prosperity to back¬ 
ward Mediterranean coasts and 
skiable mountains that nobody 
could have foreseen 25 years 
ago. Even ten years ago 
Europe’s entire population was 
supjMsed to be heading for the 
magic triangle Paris-Manchester- 
Ruhr. Well, we now know that 
Germany’s population is moving 
steadily but relentlessly south 
Southern Italy’s long coastline 
has now proved a bull point in 
the age of supertankers Even 
the coolness of Scotland’s air 
has apparently made it a suit¬ 
able location for electronics 
manufacturing. We can’t plan 
everything 
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BOAC 

Reports sixth record ^'ear: 
Profitable expansion woildwide. 

BOAC earned a record operating surplus of over £31 milli on and a group profit after tax of £19.3 miiHow 
in the 19fi9/70 financial year, the Chairman, Sir Charles Hardie, says in his annual report published today. 
He adds fiiat BOAC has declared a 20 per cent dividend - £13 million - payable to the Government. 


Since tlw end of the financial year, BOAC 
hna NpaU the balance of all outstandina Govern¬ 
ment advancee (£16.9 ndillon). BOAC now hai no 
ladeh tedneea to the Government. 

Their financial interest is now entirely in 
BOAC’e equity, consisting of £6S million of 
Public Dividend Capital and £74 9 million of 
reserves-a total of £139.9 million. After this 
total repayment, BOAC still has liquid resources 
of some £28 million, available for its working 
capital needs & earmarked against its insurance 
reecr ves (£30 million) The report also shows: 
^^This was the sixth successive year m which 
BOAC has recorded a substantial operating 
surplus. 

In the past five financial years, BOAC has 
paid to the Government more than £44 million 
in dividends. 

In 1969/70 BOAC expanded the capacity 
ofieted on its worldwide services by over 19 per 
cent. 

3*^BOAC’s worldwide revenue totalled £198 
million, an increase of nearly 17 per cent. 

8R0WTH OF EQUITY 

(all haM by HMG) 


^^Oroup turnover, at £224 million, exceeded 
£200 rmllion for the first time. 

BOAC’s overseas earnings reached a record 
total of nearly £137 million, or 69 per cent of all 
BOAC's operating revenue. Over £48 million 
was earned in the dollar area alone 

Financing for BOAC’s 747s has been 
arranged overseas, largely in the USA, m a(x»rd- 
ance with Government policy. 

While continuing to expand, at a rate of 
over 10 per cent per annum over the past five 
years, BOAC has also continued to m^e high 
profits, substantially better than those of its 
foreign rivals, at a time when the airline industry 
has b ecome much less profitable. 

The BOAC group has achieved an average 
iptum of over 17 per cent on net assets employed, 
winst a Government profitability target of 
12.3 per cent, over the past four years. 

The Government's equity mvestment in 
BOAC of £71.8 million five years ago has now 
nearly doubled in value to £139.9 million 
SOUND RECORD 


Sir Charles reporta a group profit after 
taxation of £19.3 miUioii. 

He adds that BOAC can point to a sound 
six-year jecori] oJ[^rofits after taxation. 


“Some may be tempted to give all the credit 
for this profit record to the fact that BOAC’s 
finanaal structure was reshaped by the Air Cor¬ 
porations Act, 1966 which wrote off £79 9 
million of losses and created a reconstruction 
reserve of £30.1 million as of 1 Apnl 1965. 'This 
reconstruction was necessary and has played an 
important part in settmg BOAC's feet on the 
road to success. 

“Having said that, however, it can now be 
recorded that had no capital reconstruction taken 
place BOAC’s profits during the subsequent five 
years would have been suflScient both to pay 
appropriate interest on all capital provided by 
HMG and to eliminate by 31 March 1970 the 
loss of £79,9 million that had accumulated at 
31 March 1963. 

“This IS a matter of keen pleasure to alt in 
BOAC". 

In a further comment Sir Charles paid a 
warm tribute to the part played by Sir Giles 
Guthrie and Mr Keith Granville in BOAC’s 
success over the past six years. He said: 

“It to to Sir Giles Guthrie as Chief Executive 
as wdl ss Chsinnsii from 1964 to 1968, and to 
Mr Keith Gronviile as Managing Director and 
Deputy Chairman since January 1969, that the 
major part of the credit must go for ths sfcUiM 
and suecestful direction of the Corporation’s 
afhirs daring this period. They toeve bm wholly 
dedicated (as indeed have all the stalT) to the task 
of huUdlng up BOAC to Its present sound financial 
pooltlon and pre-emfaieat status among the major 
Intercontineutal airlines of the world”. 

Other points from the report are: 

Coets 

Although operating expenditure rose by 
13 per cent, unit costs of production fell by 0.9d 
to 20 8d per capacity ton mile. These unit costs 
have been held broadly steady since the first half 
of the 1960s, despite the continued upward 
pressure on prices worldwide 

Busineu Growth 

BOAC’s worldwide system, mcluding new 
services to Miami and over the Pole to Apan, 
produced revenue of £198 million - once again a 
record Passenger revenue rose over 20 per cent 
to £142.3 million and cargo by over IS per cent 
to nearly £29 million.' BOAC carried over 
1,890,000 passengers and over 60,000 tons of 
freight. 



New Developments 

Despite a serious fire which delayed com¬ 
pletion, BOAC's new passenger terminal at J F 
Kennedy Airport, New York, is now in limited 
use. A iww cargo terminal at Heathrow has been 
completed, and a large extension is planned for 
the New York cargo terminal. 

Hotels were opened in Georgetown and 
Bahrain, and others are under construction. A 
joint company has been formed with Inter¬ 
continental Hotels to develop hotels in Bntain, 
and the first London project should open m 1971. 

Current Poallhm 

BOAC’s budget forecast for 1970/71 had 
included an expected financial contribution from 
the Boeing 747. As these aircraft have not yet 
started operating, this contribution to being lost, 
with a consequent adverse effect on our forecast 

THE FUTURE 

Sir Charles ends by observing. 

“The air transport industry is expanding 
capacity, largely on the North Atlantic, at a rate 
dictated by the advent of the Boeing 747 but 
which would hardly be deemed prudent in other 
circumstances 

“An undue proportion of this capacity is 
beamed on the Uiuted Kingdom by the two 
American international earners which worsens 
BOAC’s competitive position compared not only 
with the American carriers but with our Euro¬ 
pean competitors as well. 

“Industry wide costs of production are 
rismg, revenue yield falling, both trends being 
likely to continue for some time to come. 

“It IS thus an industry faced with over¬ 
production, rising unit costs and fallmg revenue 
rates BOAC is refusing to be drawn into the 
Wilder excesses of over-production and will con- 
tmue to plan its expansion on a sensible basis 
geared to the probable expansion of the market 
We are, therefore, forecasting continued profits 
though of a reduced order.” 



* Tht BOAC A myal iUpari and Aceoumi 19f9IT0 li puUUuA 
by Htr Mwjwuy'x Siolbmtry Offic9 price JO/- 
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Summer lightning 

All too depressingly for Mr Heath and everyone else, 
sterling is a live issue again 


Here we go again. It is late August, so what do we find ? 
The pKiund near its bottom, of course, and foreign deposits 
moving out of London at a brisk trot. The situation is not 
yet alarming. This always is a bad season for the pound ; 
and, although the Bank of England has been intervening in 
the market, it has certainly not had to hoist all lifeboats 
out. Nevertheless the reserves have lost money this week, 
and it is not easy to see what is quickly going to bring that 
money back. 

“ All wc need is a good set of trade figures.” The foreign 
exchange dealer was not trying to be funny, but he had 
coined a sick joke. If the pound’s recovery from its present 
dismal staU" does depend on those figures, it is in for a 
prolonged bout of sickness. The next set of them, due on 
September 14th, will be as bad as they could be : freakishly 
so and meaningless, but certainly of no use to the pound. 
This is because the figures will purport to be for August, 
but, such is the peculiar method of recording, the figures 
for exports will really span the period from mid-July to 
mid-August. They will therefore be sharply cut by the full 
impact of the dock strike, which lasted from July 15th to 
August 3rd. By contrast, the import figures will record 
most of the actual arrivals in August, and will probably 
be boosted by backlogs of shipments held out during the 
strike. The July trade figures showed a mad surplus of 
£137 million because they were helped by the timing of 
the strike. In the August figures an equally mad d^cit 
can be expected. 

So there is no hope that the trade figures will come to 
help the pound as they did in August last year, when the 
first of the ^ort-lived run of really good surpluses came 
through. And the serious aspect of the pound’s lapse this 
year is that it refleots a desire to get out of sterling rather 
than a desire to get into some other currency. The 
declines in both the last two summers owed quite a bit to 
speculation m an upvaluation of the D-maric. 

It was not 'only the spot rate that suffered this week. 
Forward sterling also weakened, although the diacount is 
still smaller than it was this time last year. The reason is 
not really an imminent fear of sterling devaluation, 
although the raising of that eventual possibility by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research (see 
page 53) helped to st^ off this week’s selling. But over¬ 
seas holden ot sterling did seem to signid a txlief this 
week that another devaluation at a later date cannot be 


avoided if certain effective steps are not taken soon. Until 
there is a new resolution in British government policy, a 
strike-ridden, chronically wage-inflating country, working 
well below capacity, docs not seem to them to be the best 
hole for their money, especially as its interest rates are 
not particularly attractive. The margin on covered swaps 
of 3-months’ Eurodollar deposits against British local 
authority loans has been in New York’s favour for some 
time. And this week’s firmness in Eurodollar rates will have 
made for some switching, although this may be only a 
temporary factor (see page 60). It was hoped that the 
days were over when London had to pay over-the-odds 
interest rates to keep foreign funds m sterling. Maybe they 
are not. Wc are back in a stage where people may soon be 
saying that the next move in Bank rate is more likely 
tu be up than down. Wc arc also back to the bad old 
days when a check-up visit from the Intemadonal 
Monetary Fund cannot be shrugged off as mere routine. 

Sterling is being talked down by gloomy prognostications 
from all sides, including Government spokesmen. The 
Conservatives are bent on. ramming henne to the British 
public that, far from having taken over a strong economy, 
as Mr Wilson promised them at election time, they have 
inherited an atrociously bad one, which they cannot pre¬ 
vent from getting worse for the next two or three months. 
But the miserable state of the British economy sdiould leave 
no time for political mud-slinging. Next week Mr Heath 
will return to Downing Street, to sec leaders of both the 
trade unicHis md the employers. It will be essential that 
he reinforces what Mr Tony Barber said a few weeks 
back ; namely that nationalised industries faced with 
strikes as a result of rejecting inflationary wage demands 
will get government support. He ought also to say that 
nationalised industries which give way to wage demands, 
as Lord Robens of the coal board was again indicating 
that he would do this week, will have government sanctions 
imposed against them. Mr Heath’s determination to resist 
wage inflation ought to be strengthened by the fact that he 
is a dedicated opponent of devaluation or more flexible 
exchange arrangements. But he should be equally convinced 
that, when the dottiness has been knocked out of a major 
wage claim, his Government will be ready to do some¬ 
thing to reflate the pathetically stagnant econenny. 

These are the steps that will pull sterling up. The pound 
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has been above its new parity of $2.40 only in two periods: 
die five months immediately after dcvsiluation and the 
first five months of this year (a favourable time of the year, 
incidentally, for sterling). It is not easy to say when the 
next good spell could ccrnic. There is a tricky time immedi” 
ately ahead in the run-up to the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund, which starts on September 
21 St, at which flexibility of exchange rates will be the main 
topic and when Mr Barber’s address to the meeting will be 
listened to with particular interest. .Sterling could add an 


The uranium game 

Surprisingly, there is plenty of the stuff around 
for the next few years 

Because of its association with nuclear power and the bomb, 
uranium excites interest in a way that almost no other metal 
does. A glamour is seen in discoveries of commercial con¬ 
centrations of uranium ore, or possible concentrations such 
as have just been reported in northern Scotland by the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy .Authority and the 
Institute of Geological Sciences. Uranium sounds rich and 
rare, a good game for speculators. 

The realities are different. For the moment there is 
plenty of uranium and the price is cheap ■ the ceiling, 
because of American reserves, is IpB a pound for uranium 
oxide and some recent short-term contracts have probably 
gone for less than $7. This situation wiill probably hold 
true for at least the next five years, when uranium demand 
should shoot up considerably, but even then there is little 
chance that the price will go through the roof. And the 
uranium game is mostly played by cool, cautious men 
accustomed to complex negotiation.s. Since the buyer with 
cash m hand controls the 9hort-<term situation, interest has 
shifted to fixing arrangements for the late 1970s and even 
the igBos, although no one is settmg other than floor prices 
that far ahead. Still, many electrical power utilities have 
a lively interest in assurmg supplies over the long term 
and the mining companies want to be able to plan their 
operations on as large a scale as possible. While estimates 
differ—the buyers tend to underestimate demand, the 
sellers to overestimate it—everyone has in mmd figures of 
this order for the world market. 16,000 tons this year, 
growing to 35,000 tons in 1975 and perhaps to more 
than 70,000 tons in 1980. 

Such an increase in demand, if it matenalises, might be 
expected to herald a dramatic rise in pnee were it not 
for over-capacity in the industry. America, which had been 
mining uranium for weapons smee 1943, virtually ceased 
to do so this year. Denison Mines in Canada, which runs 
the largest single uranium mine in the world, must produce 
2,000 tons a year to be efficient and so far has not been 
able to sell this much ; it has been kept alive by the stock¬ 
piling of the Canadian government. The French have 
recently become exporters rather than impxirters of 
uranium. Their own uranium needs have fallen consider¬ 
ably since they cancelled construction of further French- 
designed power reactors and decided to build 
American-designed reactors, although only on a pilot basis 
to give their industry experience of the new system. Sub¬ 
stantial uranium deposits exist inside France itself and 


ui^ency to the debate. This week showed, alas, that 
the old bogys are still staOcIhg, the market. The pound 
could easily become once again a currency that nobody 
wants to hold for long. It will still be the obvious whipping 
boy if any currency speculation restarts: for instance, if 
talk about another upvaluation of the D-mark (or the 
Swiss or Belgian francs) should revive once an easing of 
monetary policy in America allows more dollans to come 
back to exchange maricets as gambling money. So it really 
does look as if it has to be a hard winter. 


—at least 

the French also have access to important deposits in Niger 
and Gabon. South Afnca has the capacity to produce 
6,000 tons of uranium oxide annually, mostly as a 
by-product in gold production, but so far has only signed 
contracts for the delivery of 2,700 tons a year. 

Happily for the producers these are all short-term factors. 
But there arc other factors that could depress the long-term 
demand for uranium The ordering of new nuclear stations 
has fallen off considerably since the boom times of a few 
years ago. In th<- United States, where the boom began, 
stations with a total capacity of 16,306 megawatts were 
ordered in 1966. The orders jumped to 25,954 megawatts 
in 1967, then subsided to 14,767 megawatts m 1968, and 
last year dropped to 7,244 megawatts. The rati- of ordering 
has picked up again, but is far short of the 1967 rate. 

In the long term the growth of nuclear plant is estimated 
as about the .same for America as for the rest of the non¬ 
communist world. Mr Rafford L. Faulkner, director of 
the American Atomic Energy Commission’s division of 
raw materials, has estimated that about 150,000 megawatts 
of nuclear power capacity would be installed in the United 
States by the end of 1980, rising to alxiut 280,000 mega¬ 
watts by 1985 In the non-comniumst countries, other than 
America, capacity is seen reaching to 140,000 megawatts 
l)V 1 980 and 300,000 megawatts by 1 985. 

.Some experts si-e these figures as over-optimistic, a 
i haractenstic that has haunted the nuclear power industry 
since it began, l-’or in.s-tance. th<-se experts say, there is oii. 


Scottish look-saa . Canadian drillina 
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which in recent years has proved itself a formidabie com¬ 
petitor to huclcar power. Exclusive of import duties in 
various countries, such as Britain, the price of the industrial 
oil used in power stations has actually dropped in the past 
decade. Oil prices arc now hardening as both producing 
nations and the oil companies themselves are looking for 
larger returns from oil. Just the same, the nuclear power 
industry has underestimated oil’s comperitive strength in 
the past. Plainly, by the end of the century nuclear reactors 
must replace oil-fired stations as a source of electrical 
power because there is only so much oil in the world and 
at some time it should become too valuable simply to burn 
up any more. But for at least the next decade oil could 
have a significimt effect on the number of reactors built. 

Beyond the 1970s, the fast-breeder reactor, capable of 
burning up to 50 per cent of uranium in contrast to current 
reactors that bum about 1 per cent, will be making itself 
felt commercially. Everycwic expects the breeders to flatten 
out the growth in uranium demand , they could actually 
depress it if oil-fired stations hold back current reactors 
enough in this decade. 


The other passible depressant is an intensified concern 
for reactor safety. As a public issue, this hardly exists in 
Britain and Europe, although it has been a burning ques¬ 
tion for several years in America. Just the same, the west 
German government recently insisted on a two-year delay 
in the plans of Badische Anulin-und-Sodafa'birk (BASF) 
to construct two nuclear reactors at the company’s chemical 
processing complex at Ludwigshafen. Too risky, the 
government said, and it requested more research into the 
safety of the reactors. In America, some critics question 
the wisdom of making any addition, no matter how tiny, 
to the background radiation of the world—foi^etting that 
the human race will hardly have a choice when it runs out 
of conventional fuels in the next several decades. On the 
other hand, the build-up by power stations of radioactive 
waste materials is an awkward, worrying problem. The 
nuclear power industry would be on a firmer footing if 
a complete public airing of the issues took place both in 
America and Europe. There would then at least be less 
likelihood of the kind of surprise that the west German 
authorities have just sprung. 


Numbers that count 

The fuss over a forthcoming incomes survey raises questions about the 
confidentiality of data. But the Government has more pressing statistical problems 


Mr Heath is a numbers man. Macro-economic statistics 
talk to him as they have not done to any previous Conser¬ 
vative prime minister. He ought, therefore, to be tellmg 
the makers of these statistics that he wants something 
better from them. 

Something quicker at least. It will be another three 
weeks, around September 23rd, before the first, very pro¬ 
visional estimate appears of Britain’s gross domestic pro¬ 
duct in the second quarter of this year. What a contrast it 
makes that the United States had its equivalent figure on 
July 17th, and a hint of what h would be a week earlier 
than that. By August 14th the second stab had been made 
at the American figure (and, besides, essential indicators, 
such as of personal incomes, had appeared for July) That 
it still takes over 11 weeks in Britain to produce what 
America docs in little more than two is staggering if one 
recalls that it is over 14 years since Mr Harold Macmillan, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, made that, by now 
very overworked, joke about our statistics: “ We are 

always, as it were, looking up a train in last year’.s 
Bradshaw.” 

Slow but sure, perhaps ? But that wistful hope was 
finally knocked on the head on June 23rd. That day 
brought the indicator of Britain’s gdp in the first quarter 
of 1970. As usual it was measured in three ways: from 
output information it seemed that the gdp (in real terms 
and seasonally adjusted) was unchanged from the previous 
quaner ; from income statistics it had fallen by neaily 
^ pet cent ; from expenditure statistics it had plunged by 
3 per cent (or 12 per cent, annual rate). Another go at 
the wretched figuring on July 19th left the same bewilder¬ 
ing choice. Yet it remiuns the only so-called complete 
information that Mr Heath and his Government have 
of Britain’s economic progress this year. 


In this particular example and in comparison with a 
country that has great resources to pour into the game, 
British official statistics arc shown at their worst. By most 
European standards, they are good : all told, their quality 
IS probably unbeatable anywhere. All the same, the 
quarterly gdp figure is central to the Government’s short¬ 
term management of the economy ; it is also used 
regularly by large businesses to construct a framework 
for future planning assumptions. Estimates of consumer 
spending have already been quickened: the rest must 
somehow be made to follow. Given a speedier decent 
estimate of gdp once a quarter, backed up by a few 
reliable monthly figures—earnings, hours, prices, money 
supply as a first selection—policymakers would have 
something to go on. 

For accuracy, however, there is a limit to possible 
improvement. The Americans gloss over the discrepancies 
that occur in the different ways of measuring their national 
income ; adding a bit there for luck, subtracting a bit 
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somewhere else, the figures arc made to square. This 
shocks the honest British statisticians, “but they arc ducking 
their responsibility ; their feci of the figures should allow 
them to make a better compromise than a crude arithmetic 
average of three diverging measures. Sir Herbert Tetley, 
the Government Actuary, in evidence* to a parliamentary 
select committee, said of population forecasts: “ There 
are certain dangers in publishing alternative projections. 
They become the plaything.s of politics. . . . Therefore, 
there is a great desd to be said for issuing a figure which 
you hope will hit the target.” It is wisdom that has more 
general application. 

It is rather bad luck that the Government statistical 
services have struck a bad patch this past year after 
everything seemed to be going so well. But it may be no 
bad thing in the long run. Mr CUaus Moser, who took 
over the Central Statcstical Offici' in May, 1967, and is 
now scTving his second term of secondment from the 
London School of Economics, has executed .some first- 
rate ideas He has streamlined the collection and storage 
of data trimmed form-filling, made the forms themselves 
more comprehensible, .set up research units, cut back some 
of the deadly full-scale cen.suses and promoted snap sample 
surveys He has proved to small businesses that the burden 
put on them by his inquiries (which, of course, exclude 
administrative demands such as PAYE returns or applica¬ 
tions for invc*stmeiit grants) is small and he has made 
industry as a whole much happier about the statistical 
demands on it But m establishing this belter lapport and 
in catering for Mr Wilson’s white-hot industrial revolution. 
Great George .Street has probably leaned too much towards 
the miem Perhaps the unpleasant publicity given to the 
under-recording of e.\ports and their out-of-step timing 
with imports, to the hefty revisions in some .series and 
the apparent craziness of the latest measures of gdp will 
help to bring a reassessment of pnonties 

But that IS easier said than done without a unified 
statistical budget (as America will have from next year) 
or without central power able to veto wasteful and useless 
surveys (as America has). Britain’s government statistics 

•Selett Committee on Scienue and Technology Session 1969-1970 
Population Minutes of Evidenic HAISO, 38s 


Govermnent gtatisticians anc^ ttwir pay _ 

Current 

salaries 

(E) 



Numbers at January 

1 • 

(inner 

London 


1964 

1966 

1970 

rates) 

Director 

1 

1 

1 

8.600 

Higher directing 
staff 

3 

9 

24 

6,636-7,000 

Chief statisticians 

26 

33 

50 

4,515-5,765 

Statisticians 

80 

91 

136 

2,946-4,027 

Assistant 

statisticians 

18 

25 

60 

1,287-2,107 

Total 

128 

159 

270 



are no longer run on a shoestring but they are still 
largely decentralised: the central office costs about 
£600,000 a year, the whole business of official statistics 
£15 million. Mr Moser believes that the mix is about 
right , that it is very valuable to spread the statistical 
.serv’ices throughout the Government, because statisticians 
near to policymaking are better equipped to judge needs. 
But a Tory Government may think otherwise and see 
some sav ings to be made 

This is not the only new challenge to Great George 
Street. It will now have to supply a Government committed 
to programme budgeting, decision-making, and the testing 
of new theories. Things are changing rapidly by a White¬ 
hall time-scale; the fact that the Treasury now has its 
own computer terminal would not have been credited a 
short while ago. Tor its part, the Government has a positive 
part to play beyond a critical one. Sir Roy Allen, in his 
presidential address to the Royal Statistical Society on 
June 'J4th, said “ Governments get the statistical service 
they deserve—-and they aie willing to pay for. . . ” On 
the same occasion Mr Arthur Cockficld, the retiring presi¬ 
dent, who is now a special Treasury adviser on tax 
policies, claimed that responsibility for deficiencies in 
official data is not put in the right place . if data are to be 
collected and published over a wider field than is required 
fot the efficient operation of a ministry, it is, he said, a 
matter for ministerial or piulilical decision and not for 
the civil .service. Well, let the ministers press in the first 
place for a few basic numbers. 


Key indicators : British economy 
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production* 

June 
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employment* 
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productivity* 
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-2 
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-1 
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+H 
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Retail trade* 
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ml 
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Unemployment* 
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Retail prices 
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Export prices 
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Import prices 
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+2 6 
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% 

Bxpon trtda, rstei/ trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 



constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
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"Vlfe have Gome out of an exceptionally difficult year 
with our contract obligations honoured, our dents 
paid and our resources substantially restored" 

Sir Douglw Ball, C.B.^. -Chairmin^Pavy'Aahmora Ud. 


Salhnt points from Sir Douglas Bsifs slstsmsnt to 
sharsholdprs m ths Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st March. 1970. 

Trading profit, bafore charging exceptional itami and 
taxation, is £1.015,216. Profit available for distribution is 
£457,324 and a dividend of 4% is recommended. 

The major reorganiaation on which we have been engsBa^ 
involved high initial expense and though our smaller companlaa 
have already benefited the larger, engaged on long cycle 
contracts, will not fully reflect the results of reorganisation aven 
in the current year's accounts. However, it is possible to 
foresee profits in the future at a level not achisvad for the past 
10 years providad only that a reasonable flow of new business' 
IS maintained. 

A settlement with Conoco Ltd. has been reached on the 
Humber Refinery contract whereby Conoco has contributed 
£41- million towards the overrun Since this was reduced from 
the earlier estimate of £12 million - by rigorous cost control - to 
£10^ million, the provision of a loss of £6 million in last year’s 
accounts was adequate 

We believe this agreement to be a much better alternative to 
time-consuming and disruptive litigation for it frees the 
management of Power-Gas for their real task of getting new 
and profitable business - Including refinery contracts, for we 
are proud of this major engineering achievement. Our 
discussions, though protracted, were conducted amicably and 
we hope to work again for Continental Oil as soon as the 
opportunity arises. 

Our liquidity has been restored by the repayment, within 
one year, of £4 million of short term loans made available by 
our bankers, supported by IRC and PCI to whom we again 
express our thanks To achieve this we disposed, at a profit of 
assets not essential to our future operations 
Iron and steel engineering and manufacturing is the 
area of our business where reorganisation has brought the 
greatest change and five subsidiaries, ell occupying 
pre-eminent positions in the international metals industry, have 
been particularly affected 

Davy end United Engineering Co. Ltd., will, in future, 
specialise in the design and sale of medium to heavy machining 
contracts and the building of rolling mills 

A separate but complementary subsidiary has bean formed. 

The Davy Manufacturing Co Ltd, and it will operate, as the ' 
name implies, purely as a manufacturing company These 
moves, increasing our capacity for heavy rolling mills by some 
15%, will turn a loss making activity into a profitable one. 

Ashmore, Benson. Pease B Co. Ltd., earlier organised to 
concentrate on engineering and contracting, has improved its 
order book. 

Our four roll msking companies have completed a major 
reorganisation and are now operating - under the name The 
Davy Roil Co. Ltd.. - at a satMactory profit level. Coincidental 
with this our steel castings business has been concentrated at 


the Biinnghem works and operatas under the name Steefcest 
Ltd. K had a good year and continues to do vyell. 

Loewy Robertson Engineering Co. Ltd., now operating as an 
anglneeriitd daaign group in specialist capital equipment, is 
beginning tp show favourable results. 

We have recently received soma substantial orders from the 
British Steal Corporation, and this new business will begin to bo 
reflected In profits in 1971 /72. 

Procasa engineering andl oontraeting is the area in which 
we are seeking substantial growth and expansion. There are, at 
prskant four subsidiaries through which wo (dan this 
developmant. 

The Power-Oas Corporation Ltd. suffered from the 
uncbrtaintias arising from the overrun on the Humber Refinery 
contract and a low order intake will be reflected in results for 
1970/71 , Its order position is now improving and future 
prospects for this important subsidiary are much better 
The Power-Gas Corporation of America, formed three years 
ago. continues to develop 

The Davy Construction Company Ltd. a new company formed 
from a Division previously managing major iron and steel 
contracts in India and South Africa, will in future cover a much 
wider range of industrial processes 
We have recently acquired for this section of our business, 
Bamag Varfahrenstechnik G.m b H.e German company which 
IS active not only in process engineering for the chemicals and 
gas industries but water treatment, a developing field with 
which we ha va not hitherto been concerned. We have thus 
added to our expertise and established a major presence in 
Europe 

Research and Development is a sector to which we 
continue to give a great deal of attention with special 
reference to procasa engineering. 

Other U K companies, Rosa, Downs B Thompson Ltd and 
Davy and United Instruments Ltd. have both had a satisfactory 
year and prospects are promising 
T(io oqtlook, though very encouraging in the long term, 
indicates that1970^1 will be a good year for orders (the 
present value of the Group's order book is £166 million), but it 
wHi not bp good for profits. Provided we gat the loading we 
afe striving for, we should be earning profits at tha annual rata 
of ESTnilllon bef ora the arid of 1971 /72, as I atatad last year. 
Further ahead tha outloofc becomes prograsslyely dearer and 
our sights aresst at substantially higher prohta. 

Sir Douglas concluded his statement by paying tribute to the 
steadfastness of employees during a disturbing period. He 
said; “Harsh experlenee Is a eompellingfbroe In taking slock 
of one's assets. It brings sharply into fodua the mast Important 
of aff those estate—tha skills of our employees.” 

Copies of die complete Report end Accounts for 1970can be 
obtained from: The Secretary. Davy-Ashmore L td. 

15 Portland Piece. London, W1A 4DD 


DAVY-ASHMORE 

UNITtO KINQDOM • UPA • CANADA • AUSTRALIA • SOUTH AFRICA • FRANCE ■ GERMANY ■ SPAIN ■ INDIA • JAPAN • BRAZIL ■ ARGENTINA 




SASEBO 


O Transworld Rig 61 now 

in African wafers. 

This deepwater drilling ng has al 
ready left Sasebo's Yards for South 
Africa It will soon , be drilling off 
Mossel Bay 

400 ft long and 58 ft wide, Rig 6I s 
ship shaped hull draws 23 ft of water 
when changing stations Once in po 
sition Its 160ft high legs, 270ft apart, 
lift the mam hull 30 ft clear of the 
water to provide a stable drilling plat 
form whatever the condition of the sea 
Rig 61 IS another example of 
Sasebo's versatility and creative ca 
pability The company's engineering 
techniques extend into the allied fields 
of machinery, industrial plant and 
equipment and steel structures for 
land and marine use And Sasebo's 
shipyards are ready to work for you 
building, repairing, jumboizing and 
providing after service for ships of 
every description 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 
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SASERODOCK SAbEBO 

OVIRSIAS OmCtSi ^ 'London Offlcsi Rishupsi|nt« Housn 60 RisKopsyole Londtin E( England Telex 25591 SASERoLiOCK UK Coble Address bAbtBODOCK LOMDO^iEC 7 
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The senes of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics There is also a short bibliography 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours 
The booklets cover the following topics —Vietnam, Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations, China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle East A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated Further titles are listed in the 
coupon 

Rate* (including postage) The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail45/-.airmail75/- (US$9) Single titles4/-each,airmail6/- (75c) 


1 Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) [1 

Also send me the following briefs 


16 Student revolt _ 

22: Election 1970 _ 

17 The Common Market _ 

23: Dafenca (Oct) _ 

18 Prisons - 

24 Greece (Dec) _ 

19 Education (Dec) _ 

and the next 

20. Ideologies _ 

8 hnokleta 

21 Management _ 
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Cars: striking lower targets 


The strike-torn car industry .is cutting 
its output target for 1970 and has told 
the Governrrtent that some of its capital 
expenditure plans must be postponed 
Figures to be released by the National 
Economic Development Office next week 
will show that the carmakers have 
albandoned as unrealistic production 
targets set as recently as February, when 
the industry's Economic Development 
Committee's assessment up to 197? was 
published 

These targets were that new car 
registrations .in 1970 would be in the 
range of from 1,125,000 to 1,175,000 
But this has now been replaced by a new 
range of from 1,065,000 to 1,100,000 
Even this drop of between bo,000 and 
75,000 vehicles certainly does not mean 
that the remainder of the shrinking 
home market wall be filled by British 
prcxlucts For while the overall fore¬ 
casts have been cut by 4 per cent, the 
sale of imported cars has risen by 49 pier 
cent this year. 

While the Government and the 



Now IS per cent are foreign 


industry have ajn^ed on the new, down¬ 
graded economic only some of 

which are likely to be released next week, 
the Ministry of Technology still believes 
that the forecasts are too optimistic 
Indeed the opinion of the non-industry 
men involved with the study is that the 
carmakers will be lucky if they can 
equal last year's “ disastrous ” home 
market sales of 987,000 cars 

With 10 pier cerst of the country’s 
industrial production depietKient, directly 
or indirecdy, on the motor industry, the 
revised figures are of impxxrtancc to a 
huge range of industries. But there can 
be few carmakiing comp>anies which have 
at present much .time to spare even for 
such conipiaratively short-term forecasts 
as those which will be put out nexit week. 
For with a production loss through strikes 
of £18 miilion during the second half 
of August, the car industry is now living 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Component 
suppliers, increasingly vulnerable, were 
principally respionsible for this week’s 
troubles A demaixi by 5,000 men 
employed by Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
making car wheels .at Wellington in 
Shropshire for an extra £6 los a week 
—instead of the £4 more offered—was 
the principial cause of lay-offs in the car 
factories. But there was also a demand 
by Dunlop company transport drivers 
at Coventry which starved British 
L^land’s largest plant, Longbrid^e, 
Birmingham, of ..suspiension units for its 
two largest-selling cars. 

The saddest symprtom of the car 
industry’s present troubles, partly helped 
by a meeting in London on Wednesday 
of the Motor Industry Council which 
took over where the aotiviities of Sir Jack 
Scamp left oflP, is the current dispute by 
British Leyland’s workers. For Lord 
Stokes’s men are kicking up a row that 
they are not still paid, like some of the 
other principal carmakers’ men, when 
strikes in outside plants stop thd 
production hnes. 


The latest estimate, Thursday, was 
that the GKN strike would be called off, 
while those at the Ferodo plant and 
Chrysler’s Linwood factory continued, 
and a new one, at Rovers, began. The 
complete situation is impossible to assess, 
because the industry’s ruling body, the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, steadfastly refuses to have any¬ 
thing to do with industrial relations— 
holding that this is a matter for indivi¬ 
dual companies to deal with as they 
think fit. 


Economy _ 

Reflate and be 
damned ? 


This week’s quarterly report on the 
state of the British economy, from the 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, is even gloomier than 
on the last few occasions. Its May report 
was pretty bearish m expecting very slow 
growth, but at least it thought that 
fixed investment would turn up fast and 
that the balance of payments prospect 
looked good Now it is prophesying gloom 
all round. 

Economic growth will certainly be very 
disappointing this year and next. Gross 
domestic product fell quite markedly in 
the first quarter of this year and has 


The Instituta's estimates 

C miMion, 1963 prices seeeonelly adjusted 
quarterly averages or rates 

Gdp at Gross 

factor Consumers' fixed 
cost expenditure investment 


1969 


year 

7,648 

5.655 

1,671 

1970 1 

7,877 

6,712 

1,613 

II 

7,993 

5,778 

1.688 

III 

8,010 

5,820 

1,700 

IV 

8,047 

5.841 

1,716 

year 

7,982 

5,787 

1,679 

1971 1 

8,076 

5,866 

1,727 

II 

8,112 

5,891 

1,736 

111 

8,156 

5,916 

1,741 

IV 

8,187 

6,935 

1,748 

year 

8,132 

5,902 

1,737 

change 

1969-70 

1.7 

24 

0.6 

1970-71 

1.9 

2.0 

3.5 
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picked up only hesitantly since. At best, 
It is now marginally above its level at 
the end of last year, and still growing 
only slowly. The institute now expects 
the growtli of leal gdp between the 
second quarters of 1970 and 1971 to 
be only i^ per cent, followed by another 
I per cent in the second half of 1971 
There may be some recovery in real 
consumers' expenditure. The institute 
reckons that later this year inflation will 
slow down to something like 5-5^ per 
cent a year, compared with a rate in 
recent months of around 8 per cent. 

Investment has recently fallen far 
short of expectations. 'The latest Board 
of Trade inquiry into investment inten¬ 
tions (last May) suggested a 7 to 8 per 
cent upturn for this year , but it would 
need a miracle to achieve this now, after 
the sizeable diop m the first quarter. 
However, the institute predicts that for 
the year as a whole investment will 
recover to last year’s level, aided by a 
rise in private housing 

Even the balance of pavnients, strong 
in the earlier pait of this vcai, now 
looks distinctly more vulnerable InqKJits 
have lieen rising much faster than 
e.xpected during the hist half of this 
year, while the volume of exports has 
haidly budged for at least nine months 
now. 

The institute assumes a £475 million 
surplus on current account for 1970. 
This IS a bit of a come-down on the last 
report's forecast of £700 million, but not 
enough to deter the institute fioin pto- 
posing a cure which would bring it 
down even more what it calls “ phased 
reflationary action " It aigues that the 
balance of payments is strong enough 
to stand die slight deterioration involved. 
It also maintains that moderate reflaiion 
would nut accelerate inflation thiough 
addetl demand pressures—but would 
probably reduce the pace of price 
increases through fuller utilisation of 
capacity, at least in the short term. 

But what IS to be done about infla¬ 
tion ’’ The institute talks about incomes 
policy in a half-hearted sort of way, only 
to ion.hide that the only acceptable 
brand of this in the present situation— 
voluntary piecemeal measures—may take 
>ears to work if they ever do. This is 
not .1 veiv constructive icport 

Space _ 

It's lonely alone 


Weather and mechanics permitting, 
Britain's first all-British attempt to 
launch a satellite will take place next 
Tuesday. It will he very small, and so 
will the Black Arrow rocket intended to 
launch it. The Ministry of Technology 


business' rBRlTAIN 



Tail at Black Arrow: small but att-Btitlsh 


can fairly claim that this makes Britain 
the sixth country to have its own satel¬ 
lite launching capacity. sixth, that is, 
after the United States, Russia, France, 
China and Japan. But this puts Britain 
only marginally ahead of the 30 profes¬ 
sors in Tokyo university who design, 
build and launch Iheir own rockets for 
£3.5 million, which is roughly what the 
Government here spends annually on the 
Black Arrow programme British spend¬ 
ing IS intended to rise to £5 million a 
year, but Black Arrow will never launch 
anything except the smallest scientific 
salellites. Although it is an impressive 
design achievement with a record of 
success for which Farnborough, w^hich 
IS mainly responsible for it, has perhaps 
never received due credit, is this really 
all that a country with a gross national 
product of £40 hilhon a year wants to 
do in space ^ 

In some ways. Black Arrow is a fall¬ 
back programme, improvised when it 
became obvious that the European 
launcher programme, of which Britain 
was the prune architect, was too accident 
prone to work. Tiie fault there was made 
right at the start, in the early 1960s 
when each of the member countries of 
the programme was made separately 
responsible for a particular segment of 
the basic rocket launcher. Britain the 
mam booster; France the second stage, 
Gennany the third, and Italy and 
Holland the electronics and the actual 
satellite. The stages were developed more 
or less in isolation. Costs were controlled 
in much the same way by each govern¬ 
ment. With no central management 
design went wrong, and so did expendi¬ 
ture. The Europa rocket built in this 
strange way has never had a successful 
launch, although Britain has been spend¬ 
ing a steady £9 million to £16 million 
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a year on it for the mst six years. 

The Rrench ,hpd GAmant are still 
willing to hEve anothec try at puUih^'the 
launch organisation round, but Britain 
IS sick of it and so are the smaller 
countries. The offer of a share in the 
American space programme begins to 
look increasingly attractive. For around 
£i 8 million a year, or little more 
than double we contemplate spending 
annually on Black Arrow, some people 
think Britain could gam an entry into 
the really big space hardware business, 
with ail tha| this means to industries that 
get little or nothing but of fiddly little 
rockets like Black Arrow. The Grerman 
government considers the attractions of 
joining the American programme tempt¬ 
ing enough to have privately set aside 
£50 million a year for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, European enthusiasm has 
been fired just when the credit of the 
American space programme at home is 
at its lowest ebb, with no Arm long-term 
programme a$ such, and a mounting 
possibility of anothei round of spending 
cuts But co-operation with the Ameri¬ 
cans is the only real alternative to living 
indefinitely with a series of Black Arrows. 

Government contracts _ 

Ironing out the 
quibbles 


This week the review board for govern¬ 
ment contracts published its first interim 
report * This is the board set up by 
agreement between the government and 
the Confederation of British Industry in 
1969, after a series of discussions follow¬ 
ing on from the Bloodhound and Bristol 
Siddeley episodes. The purpose of the 
hoard was to keep under review the new 
(1968) formulae for profits on govern¬ 
ment contracts then agreed with the 
CBI, and to arbitrate in cases where one 
side (but in practice the government) 
claimed that the terms on which it made 
the contract were unfair because inform¬ 
ation available to it then was incomplete 
or inadequate. 

The fact that the board is in business 
is Itself a sign that commonsense and 
mutual understanding should play a 
larger part in industry-government 
relations over contracts dian they may 
have sometimes played in the past. lu 
first set of recommendations cover a 
large number of very technical account¬ 
ing points. What they add up to is a 
judgment in the argument between 
government and industry .that was 
unresolved in 1968. 

Both sides agreed in 1968 that 14 per 
cent wsis a fair average' return on 
* HMSO. 5> 6d. 
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capital employed for governmcDt con- 
tiMts,. on s^eral assumptions, one of 
them being -that two-thirds of the 
contracts would be “ risk *' contracts. 
But the governipent argued that this 
was equivalent to 134 per cent if its 
special accounting conventions were 
used. Industry did not agree. 

The review ^ard has not accepted 
the goverament’s main case. Instead it. 
has suggested nujnerous changes^ in the 
government accounting conventions 
which would bring them more into line 
with commercial practice. So everv- 
body should be happv. 


Television _ 

Squeezing the tube 


Television contracting companies aie 
probably .goniji! to have to face a 20 pei 
cent jump in the rental they pav to the 
Independent I'elevision Autlionty for 
the use of its transiiiissiun towers. This 
would take an e.Ktia niillion a year 
out of their fast disappearing prolits, 
which aie estimated to have dropped 
from £14 million m it)6H-6c) to £■) 
million in 1969-70. 

During the second year of the current 
contracts, and the first of colour tele¬ 
vision, the ITA IS believed to have 
pegged the level of the rentals to help 
the companies with the additional 
costs. But the ITA itself is having to 
hear the continual escalation not only of 
running costs but also of installing 
equipment. 1 he ITA has a clause in its 
contract allowing it to vary the leiital by 
an amount lelatcd to chaii.ges in the 
retail price index. The last mention of an 
increase in the rate of rental was in the 
liI'A accounts to March, 1967, since 
when the price inde.x has gone up by 
almost a fifth. 

This threat of higher rents is the 
latest in a .series of lilows to Independent 
television that have given rise to what 
Lord Renwick, in the annual report of 
Associated Television, calls “ the crisis ” 
The post-lew income still will not meet 
the operating costs I’lie piofit that ATV' 
has made from British television has 
fallen fioni £28 million in 1969 to 
£609,000, although much of ’.his ran he 
accounted for by the change in the con¬ 
tract and the "eosts of opening an en¬ 
larged base up in the Midlands Tlianks 
to ATV’s initiative in .selling television 
series abroad and going in for othei 
diverufications, total profits staved on a 
plateau of £>^.6 million 

Other companies are not so luckv, so 
wise, or so large Border Television’s 
profits have come down to a negligible 
£7,000 from £<■, 1,000, and it is now 




claiming that it cannot afford the £i 
million needed .for colour, which, raises 
the whole question of whether the 
midgets ih the industry will be capable 
of fulfilling the requirements of tfi^Tele- 
vision Act—to provide a “ suitable pro¬ 
portion of matter calculated to appeal to 
the tastes and outlook of persons served 
by the stations"—now colour has 
arrived. 

The cost of providing regional colour 
IS enormous, and many people are 
beginning to look on local radio as the 
best satisfier of the regional appetite. 
This will be a greet pity.'Television is 
expensive if it is good, but there is the 
money coming into .television to provide 
it. The trouble is that it leaks away to 
the Chancellor. 

With e great flourish, Mr Roy Jenkins 
repealed the additional levy he had put 
on the year before and more besides. 
But the £6 million he removed (making 
the levy about £23 million in a full 
year) is just about balanced by the loss 
in advertising revenue Now that the 
television audience cannot be extended 
by opening up new areas, revenue 
depends on advertisers' ass'essnients of 
consumer expenditure. In July, theie 


was a rise in advertising revenue over 
the preceding year for the first time 
for a year. This now brings the 12-month 
total to £93.6 million (before the levs’) 
compared with £q8.6 million at last July. 

The merger of Yorkshire Television 
with Tyne-Tees Television is not a 
solution to the cost-revenue squeeze 
open to anyone else. The mam reason 
was, as stated, technical. The new UHF 
transmitter at Bilsdale had to add 
300,000 homes to either one or the other 
contractor. When Yorkshire started 
kite-flying “ association ” talks with 
Anglia a year ago, one of the “ tech¬ 
nical” reasons was who was to get the 
Belmont transmitter. Yorkshire got it 
Anglia has just got three UHF stations 
all of its own , no more was heard about 
the association. The ITA docs not like 
mergers. it awarded contracts to tiiose 
who felt they could make a profit out of 
the regions. 

The report of the Prices and Incomes 
Board—-due at the end of Octolier— 
might have some radical thoughts. The 
pioblcms are well enough known. What 
IS needed is a method of channelling 
more of the levy into the kind of pro¬ 
grammes that the ITA ought to insist on. 
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Parmirig _ 

Making hay 


Britain’s 350,000 farmworkers have 
jumped on the wage claim merry-go- 
round with an imaginative demand for 
a 37 per cent rise in basic pay. The 
annual cost to the agricultural industry 
would be more than £100 million if 
this claim had to be conceded. The 
National Union of Agricultural and 
Allied Workers knows that it has no 
hope of having its claim met in full, 
but has obviously learned the current 
trick of asking for an outrageous sum 
ih the hope of settling for a nice large 
one. 

The farmworkers present little corro- 
liorating evidence to back up their claim 
other than that their present wages are 
increasingly lagging behind They sav 
that, even aftei a pay rise last February, 
the farmworker’s basic rate for a 43-hour 
week IS only £13 3 .S, and with overtime 
his average earnings ate £17 12s This 
compares with the current average in¬ 


dustrial earnings of just on £35 for a 
oonsidtobly ihorter week. 

Thcf^lbw wages earned by agricultural 
worket* have forced them increasingly 
off t^ farms into industry. Of me 
2oo,oojs full-time farmworkers in Britain 
35,000''. have left the land within the 
past It months. With this kind of migra¬ 
tion and the pool of farm unemployment 
running very low, despite the baick-up 
army of 150,000 part-time seasonal 
workers, the union thinks it is in a fairly 
strong bargaining position. The econo¬ 
mic counter-argument is that a run-down 
in the farm labour force is still desirable 
because farming is a highly subsidised 
industry. 

Against that, it is argued that farm 
productivity has increas^ at 6 per rent 
a year, double the rate achieved in 
industry, and the farmer’s output is now 
roughly equal to his industrial counter¬ 
part. Agricultural workers now account 
for 3 per cent of Britain's labour force 
and they contribute 3 per rent to the 
gross national product. Measured in 
these terms, Britain’s farmers are far 
more efficient than those on the 
continent In France 17 per rent of the 



labour force produces 8 per cent of 
the gnp 

The National Farmers’ Union, die 
employers’ organisation, is expected to 
answer the claim within a month, and 
then negotiations will begin before the 
Agricultural Wages Board Although the 
employers are bound to concede some¬ 
thing, the union suffers Iwth from 
CJoverninent disapproval and inability to 
call effective strike action Its members 
are very widely spread and, in the main, 
restrained by local loyalties 


Golf: big money without big names 


Next week Players, the tobacco people, 
will s]}onsar the John Player Cllassic Gulf 
Tournament with a first prize of 
.•£25,000 ■ the largest individual pn/e 
ever offered in golf, although an 
American tournament has since offered 
the same Tony Jacklm, winner 
of last yrar'.s British Open and this year's 
American Open, will be taking part So 
will Australian Peter Thomson, five times 
winner uf the Bnti.sh Open, and 
Argentina's Roberto dc Vicenzo, also a 
past winner of the Open Besides 
Jacklm, aImo.st all of Britain’s top pro¬ 
fessional golfers will be present Then 
there will be Hsieh Yung Yo, Chang 
Chung Fa and Hsirh Mm Nan uf 
Taiwan, nut to mention Flaruo Yasuda, 
and Takaaki Kono nf Japan and Ben 
Arda of the Philippines, all fine < rafts¬ 
men, particularly when it comes to 
approach shots 

Still, something seems to be missing 
Mr Tony Garrett, chairman and manag¬ 
ing director uf John Player, in announcing 
the touniamcnt last December, said 11 
was “ designed to attraet the greatest 
names in gulf throughout the world " 
And so It should have with that huge 
first prize, and total prize money of 
£70,000 But, sadly, there will be no 
Billy Casper or Arnold Palmer or Jack 
Nicklaiis or any other American golf 
star teeing off at the Notts Coif Club 
near Nottingham Nor will there be Gary 
Player or Bob Charles, noii-Amcricans 
who regularly play the American circuit, 
which, because of the prize money 


involved, clearly dominates world golf 
All have been forbidden from coming 
to the John Player Classic by the Amer¬ 
ican Professional Golfers’ Association 

As a result, John Player is now worry¬ 
ing if it can possibly attract enough spec¬ 
tators to come anywhere near breaking 
even At the root of the trouble lies 
corporate fumbling on Players’ part, Mr 
Garrett’s boastfulness, the unco-opera- 
tivcness of certain citizens of Hartford, 
Conn, and a blithe assumption on the 
part of the British Professional Golfers’ 
Association that Americans would act 
like gentlemen 

The trouble seems to have begun with 
John Player, who simply made its 
decision to spon.sor the tournament at 
too late a date By December, the British 
tournament schedule was set and the 
tobacco men were forced to take the one 
remaining free date That did not seem 
too bad, since it happened to fall on the 
.same week as what is probably the 
weakest tuumament on the American 
circuit . the Greater Hartford Open 

Many professionals skip Hanford's 
tournament anyhow, so the Player exec¬ 
utives had good reason to think the 
American PGA could be persuaded to 
release a few of them for a British 
tournament. 

Under American rules, tournament 
sponsors must give their approval before 
a professional can play in a rival 
tournament The sponsors of the Greater 
Hartford Open didn’t want to know 
Their tournament may be weak, but they 



Jacklin: local boy making good 


were concerned that it should not grow 
any weaker than it already was 

If John Player doesn't take too bad 
a beating on its tournament, then it will 
probably sponsor another next year. If 
so, things should go more smoothly. The 
American PGA, has promised to lend a 
hand ‘ it has told the John Player 
people that it should be possible to 
release at least three or four of the 
American stars But for this year the 
tournament’s rhanccs nf success must 
rest mamly on the popular appeal of 
Tony Jacklin, Britain’s first world-class 
golfer m years Nothing would suit the 
tobacco men better than if Jacklin were 
to win the tournament. As John Player's 
luck would have it though, Jacklin has 
not been playing well m recent weeks. 




At Maidenhead in Berkshire- 
a stm back into Old England 
for the New Europeans. 


A restaurant in a sixteenth-century set¬ 
ting — and it's part of a modern Esso 
Motor Hotel in Britain. And why not? The 
historic atmosphere at Shcppenhangers 
Manor (that's it above) only enhances the 
superb food and the wines that are so 
good they're actually served in silver 
goblets. It's the kind of contrast enjoyed 
by tbe New Europeans — the adventurous, 


young-at-heart peopie who treat interna¬ 
tional frontiers like their grandparents 
treated village boundaries. 

And It's the kind of attraction Esso like to 
offer. From detailed route-maps to toys 
for the children, from a complete range of 
car accessories to a comfortable room 
for the night, new wiper-blades, a cup 
of coffee or a skilful tune-up for your 


engine. And top-quality oil and petrol, 
of course. 

Esso can offer it to you in more places 
than ever before At no less than 36,000 
stations in fifteen European countries, 
you'll find an ever-widening range of 
Esso products and services —and a lot 
of thoughtfulness. 


At theVlappy Motoring’sign 
everything for the New Europeans 














EndiM* roads racoidad on magnatic 
tape: Usrng computer methods developed at 
Mercedes-Benz, technicians can squeeze a 
car's complete life into a few days. All stresses 
and operating conditions of an actual auto¬ 
mobile lifespan are stored in magnetic 
memories, then "played back" on various test 
stands under close scrutiny An electronic 
short-cut to even better cars 


Below left Stress of parts made visible: 

Distribution of tension under stress is 
optically recorded on this synthetic resin plastic 
model of a valve Where the valve seat is 
strained strongest and least is graphically shown 
Hundreds of such experiments help determine 
the valve's optimum final form 



Below right Test dummies are catapulted 
into the path of a speeding car - not 

only to record the driver's reaction, but also to 
test how the car reacts An unusual test, yes 
But typical of the requirements Mercedes-Benz 


places on its cars 




Proved with test methods of tomorrow: Mercedes-Benz 
continually finds new tests, harder experiments for its cars of tomorrow 
Its cars of today must also stand these tests 


Cool heads on a hot matter: At Mercedes-Benz today, the first 
4-rotor rotary reciprocating engine is now running Its 350 horsepower 
gives the test car a 300 km/h top speed and 0-100 km/h acceleration 
in 4 8 seconds - figures of the future, reached only in experiment, 
whether the experiment will lead to series production remains open 
But compare these figures 0-100 km/h in 6 4 seconds, 250 horse¬ 
power, 220 km/h top speed They are no experiment, they're the 
performance data of one of the world's fastest production cars, the 
300 SEL 6 3 Sedan If they sound futuristic, it's because there's a 
piece of the future in every Mercedes-Benz of today 
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\i\^ will test our cars 
of tomorrow 
differently than others. 


Just as we tested 
our cars of today. 
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International 


Interest rates: too early to 
jump to conclusions 


France's decision on lliursday to cut its 
discount rate to yj per cent from the 
8 per cent it had been since last October 
was hardly unexpected But it shows 
which way interest rates are still pointing, 
and It has the particular significance of 
demonstrating how effectively devalua¬ 
tion can be made to work on overseas 
accounts France, like Germany which 
brought its discount rate down half a 
point, to 7 per cent, on July 16th, has 
been encouraging some decline in rates 
to moderate further short-term capital 
inflows and the embarrassingly large 
piling-up of reserves But Ixith countries 
hesitate to go too far in the face of 
domestic inflation. German interest rates 
are still well above those in most other 
hnancial centres. 

On the continent, it is Italy, for so 
long well below the international level, 
that now has money rates and bank 
yields among Europe’s highest. 'I’hree- 
inonth deposit rates there have risen to 
over 8 per certt The prime rate was lo^ 
per cent at the end of July and some 
industrial bonds were then yielding ii^ 
fier cent 

For longer-term rates generally, the 
massive over-subscription of the 
$15 million City of Oslo Eurobond 
issue was a major relief this week. 
Even S G Warburg, managing the 
issue, was surprised at the demand for 
the bond It had a number of things 
going against it It is denominated in 
dollars, it carries a g per cent coupon 
at a time when other issues have 'had 
difficultv with per cent, and its 
gj per cent \;eld comjiares with g| per 
cent on >j-year hank dollar certificates 
of deposits But with the promised reduc¬ 
tion in American banks’ resers’e require¬ 
ments from Octolier ist and the 
improvement in Wall Street, sentiment 
m the bond market has really turned 
up 

Inevitably, issues winch have been 
kept in storage during the recent 


difficult months will now be dusted up 
and brought out The $12 million Cabot 
issue will be coming out shortly and two 
issues totalling $50 million from Esso 
are also imminent. So, as has happiened 
liefore, the riiarkeit could be spoiled by 
a rush to grab at the ilioney. 

In fact, the banks are still not too 
optimistic about the niedium-term future 
for interest rates Eurodollar rates, which 
had dropped following the Federal 
Re.scrve’s easing of credit, its relaxation 
of regulation Q on large money market 
bank deposits, and reduction in reserve 
requirements, hardened again a little 
'this week. Admittedly, this has partly 
been a technical readj'ustment to the 
largish falls last week following the Fed’s 
announcement of the cut in reserve 
requirements Rates were also affected 
by the clarification issued this week on 
bank commercial paper , notes of up 
to 30-days’ maturity are considered 
demand deposits and carry a reserve 
of 175 per cent, not the 5 per cent 
applicable to the longer maturity notes 
which are classified as lime deposits. In 
the last few days, however, the major 
technical influence on Eurodollar rates 
has probably been the demand by some 
American banks to make up their books 
for next Wednesday’s repxirting date. So 
if, as IS expected, they decide to go 
substantially below their base-line after 
that, rates could be much easier. 

Some colnfort, too, is being drawn from 
the sharply lower American Treasury 
bill rate, now at 6 20 per cent compared 
with 6 “53 per cent last week. But the 
markets are on the whole much more 
concerned with trying to assess the 
longer-term influences of the Fed’s 
monetary moves and the implicatSon of 
this week’s weakness in sterling. Britain 
must now be the country most worried 
'that Its short-term interest rates, pur¬ 
suing the American and Eurodollar rates 
down, have slipped too far in 'the inter¬ 
national league. A severe shortage of 


funds in Lombard Street forced the 
discount market to borrow exceptionally 
large sums at Bank rate early 'this week, 
yet market rates at the Sorter end 
hardened only slightly, making the cost 
of overmgbt money just over 7 per cent. 
Rates on three-month local authority 
deposits were quoted at around 7J per 
cent to 7i per cent this week, compared 
wiith nearer 8| per cent at 'the end of 
May. 

Italy _ 

Colombo says he 
means business 

Rome 

The mini-budget announced on Thurs¬ 
day by Signor Colombo’s 20-day-old 
government is a revenue-raiser to meet 
runaway public expenditure commit¬ 
ments but designed to shift some 
demand from consumption to invest¬ 
ment The new round of taxes will raise 
about £300 million a year and the main 
burden has fallen on that old money¬ 
raising favourite, petrol. 

Signor Colombo, when he announced 
His government’s programme, said the 
taxes would be designed to avoid 
hitting " genuinely popular consump¬ 
tion.” But in the face of an inefficient 
income-tax syste'nl which allows wide¬ 
spread evasion by the self-employed 
and iixluStriaiists, the brunt was 



He meeng It 
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inevitably borne by indirect taxes. But 
even although car ownership is not as 
widespread as in other common market 
countries, motoring in Italv can hardly 
escape being classified as " popular.'' 
And now an extra 11 pence a gallon, 
part of which will go to the oil com¬ 
panies and retailers, will bring the price 
to 9s 4d for a gallon of premium grade 
petrol. 

On the other side of the coin, a series 
of measures are designed to ease credit 
for medium and small manufacturers 
and give incentives to technologically 
advanced industries and the depressed 
south. From next month the laiger credit 
institutions will limit the maximum 
interest they pay on deposits to 7 per 
cent. The prime minister has also an¬ 
nounced that the government will very 
soon introduce legislation for the reform 
of the health service and the urban 
transport system, and that the construc¬ 
tion of low-cost housing will be another 
priority. 

But Italians have heard such pro¬ 
mises too often ; Signor Colombo says 
this time the government really does 
mean what it says, but whether he can 
convince the trade unions is another 
matter 

Italy has got stagnation plus inflation 
like almost everybody else, but with 
the spectre of the 1963-64 economic 
crises haunting many people, fjerhaps 
Signor Colombo will succeed in getting 
the message over The country is in the 
very un-Italian position of needing some 
good trade news The new taxes will 
help to dampen consumer demand and, 
hopefully, imports, which increased by 
more than 20 per cent in the first six 
months of this year, when export growth 
lagged behind at 7 per rent. The trade 
deficit halfway through 1970 amounted 
to £374 million, against just over £30 
million in the same period last year. 

Russian lorries _ 

Ja, bitte 


Hamburg 

In September Herr Karl Schiller, Ger¬ 
many’s minister of economics, is to visit 
Moscow. By then the contract between 
the Soviet government and Daimler- 
Benz, as leading member of a consor¬ 
tium of Europiean lorry' producers, 
should be ready for signature The con¬ 
tent of the contract is the construction 
of ■ a huge lorry-plant in Naberezhnye 
Chelny on the river Kama with a capa¬ 
city of 150,000 lorries a year, worth 
some DM4 billion. Half of this—the 
building, etc—^ould be provided by the 
Russians themselves. The other half 
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would come from the consortium. 

Daimler-iBenz has had talks with the 
Russians for two years now. With 
the signing of the Russo-German treaty, 
the discussions have livened up. Initi¬ 
ally, the Russians thought Daimler-Benz 
or a group of west German Arms could 
provide ail the plant, equipment and 
know-how. But the Germans fiersuaded 
them that this was too big. So Fiat, 
Renault and DAF (Netherlands) were 
invited to join the projected consortium. 
The participation of these other ECC- 
lorry producers was necessary because 
Daimler-Benz, the biggest lorry producer 
in the EEC (1969 {Noduction : 91,500 
lorries), has no facilities for building 
plant—in contrast to Fiat and Renault. 
Daimler-'Benz, on the strength of its very 
modem plant in south Germany, would 
act as “consulting engineer," provid¬ 
ing know-how. 

This deal is being welcomed not only 
by the west German government, but 
also by the CDU/CSU-opposition The 
only criticism came from some papers of 
the National-Conservative Springer 
group They raise such suspicions as 
that the USSR wants to “buy out the 
German technical position’’ and “will 
be securing indirect finance for its arma¬ 
ments.” 

Last year trade with Russia was only 
I 4 per cent of Germany’s whole trade 
volume; that with all the communist 
countries (including China) was less than 
5 per cent (Even so, west Germany 
heads the list of western countries as 
regards trade with the communists ) So, 
even if the west Germans have other 
spectacular deals with the Russians like 
the natural gas and steel pipes exchange 
(DMI 5 billion worth) and the lorry 
plant, the federal republic is still in no 
danger of becoming economically 
dependent on die Russians. A main 
barrier in the way of a rapid growth in 
the trade is that the Soviets are 
not yet able to offer the right goods for 
the German market Their exports to 
the federal, republic are mainly raw 
materials like oil 

Therefore expansion of the German- 
Russian trade largely depends on credits 
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to the Ruuians. But credit facilities are 
not unlimited; and they are, at least at 
present, expensive. The Russians would 
not pay the market rate for the credit 
for the steel pipes. This time, it is 
expected that the German government 
will provide for the difference between 
the market and an agreed lower ra>te. 
Bonn is very keen to ge.t the deal in order 
to enlarge trading links with Russians. 

French beaches _ 

Prive ? 


Niea 

Over-population breeds aggression, and 
the Cote d’Azur is no exception. At 
present a bitter struggle is being fought 
over a small beach at Le Lavandou 
between a private villa owner and the 
state—culminating a week ago, in the 
removal of the fence enclosing it. 
Surprisingly there is only one legally 
private beach on the Riviera, belonging 
to the Grand Duke of I-uxemburg. 
Nevertheless, nearly half the coastline is 
inaccessible to the public and, in effect, 
private. 

It IS against this state of affairs that 
some left-wingers, and, more seriously, 
M Albin Chalandon, minister of supply 
and housing, is objecting. He has 
stated that under a French law 
dating from the sixteenth century the 
water and most of the beach belongs to 
the government. Here things become 
very French. If the land surrounding 
and_ leading to a beach is private 
property the public may not trespass 
But it IS all right if you arrive by ^at. 
Tlien, however, the beach can only be 
used by the public as far as the highest 
annual watermark. In the Mediterr¬ 
anean, with its minimal tides, this means 
where the big winter waves fall This 
demarcation line has to be agreed 
between the government and the owner 
of the rest of the beach—if he has any 
beach left 

M Chalandon’s warning is aimed 
chiefly at smaller villa owners who erect 
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namove that fence 

illegal tiarners both around land, across 
paths and in the sea itself. Yet even 
heie again the legal situation is tricky. 
Some owners claim that shore (or rocks) 
was let to them by previous governments 
—and certainly this practice was not 
unusual ao years ago. But is anybody 
actually letting, for example, the highh 
expensive beaches to hotels and 
.syndicates in Nice and Cannes ? Are 
they state or privately owned •’ Where 
do the waves fall ^ 

For the legal landowners who have 
checked and staked their rights there is 
no immediate problem. But some hint 
worriedly that new laws expropriating 
the roast altogether could come This 
would be drastic and the minister plans 
at pre.sent to woo Riviera lovers to other 
areas like the Languedoc, for exariiprle, 
the V'auoluse and the inland Var with its 
enormous reservoir lake. But it is 
certainly time his department took a 
close look at some villas (and that 
includes some of the famous as well) 
with their select bathing facilities 

Caribbean _ 

No puppet he 

Bridgetown 

Trinidad's Dr Eric Williams has pulled 
off a major coup to regain the confidence 
of his electorate and to disprove his 
critics who maintain that he is a mere 
puppet of foreign capitalists At the 
beginning of this month he announced 
that the government vs'ill buy 51 per cent 
of the island’s largest sugar producer. 
Carom, a subsidiary of the British Tate 
& Lyle group 'Fate & Lyle will continue 
to run the company under a management 
contract, and will own 35 per t.ent, with 
outside shareholders the other 14 per 
cent,. 


This IS all very eye-catching to 
xenophobic union men and disgruntled 
'black jxjwer followers. The government 
will be paying a knockdown price—of 
only £2 I million, while Camni has 
spent recently aliout £ij million on 
expanding one of its sugar factories But 
it IS not buying a gold mine. It its last 
financial year (to June, 1970) Carom 
made a loss of £950,000, partly because 
of a sharp drop m sugar production 
from 215,000 to 197,000 tons, coupled 
with a sharp increase in wages. 

As well as most of the sugar industry, 
banking, insurance, oil, bauxite and 
large jiarts of the tourist industry arc 
.strongholds of foreign capital. The 
danger is that political pressures lather 
than economic considerations will 
decide where and when governments 
will step in, as they undoubtedly will to 
an increasing extent 

Both Caribbean governments and 
foieign investors ought to be more 
realistic and understanding than they 
are This is the message of a recent 
report on Canadian-Canbbcan relations 
by the Canadian standing senate 
(ommittee on foreign afTairs, which 
urges Canadian companies to go into 
joint ventures and give in to pressures 
for more local purchases of raw materials 
and ccjuipinent and more local employ¬ 
ment. The Canadian government in turn 
should give special encouragement to 
those Canadian investing finns that are 
sensitive to the needs of the area. 

This policy, if pressed, will put the 
aluminium giant, Alcan, one of the 
principal Canadian investors in the 
Caribbean, on the spot. It is not keen 
on sharing its substantial profits in 
bauxite mining; these have to keep alive 
some of the lossinakers farther down the 
line, especially some semi-fabneatmg 
operations. But Guyana’s prime minister, 
Mr Forbes Burnham, is stretching his 


hands on|t to get a “ meaningful ” 
participation (thought to mean 51 per 
cent) in both Alcan’s subsidiary and that 
of its rival Reynolds. 

The Jamaican government, on the 
other hand, is treading more cautiously, 
realising that the Caribbean will need 
to continue to import not only plenty of 
capital, but technical know-how and 
managerial skills. Even so, its finance 
mimster is working on a plan that will 
reserve some sectors of the economy 
exclusively for local money and others 
for mixed ownership. The sensible course 
would be for governments to buy mino¬ 
rity stakes now ; with a provision for 
majority stakes later. But the Caribbean 
public is not prepared to wait. 

Portugal _ 

Who said that? 


Accoidiiig to fhe Portuguese prime 
minister’s office, rumours of a devalua¬ 
tion were part of a “ malicious campaign 
by the enemies of Portugal to discredit 
the country.” These enemies will not 
get much ammunition from the latest 
Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development study of the 
country, which does not mention 
devaluation as a remedy to any of its 
problems. 

Instead it supports strong expansion¬ 
ary measures which will inevitably draw 
in more imports. Growth has been 
several points short of the planned 7 per 
cent and one of the main causes is a 
poor level of private and public invest¬ 
ment Tlie provisional forecasts for 
1969 show that the growth of investment 
came to a standstill, aftei having 
recorded the following extraordinary 
regre.ssion since 1966 • 174 per cent, 5 8 
per cent, 3 o per cent, down to o 7 per 
cent last year The five-year plan 
requires annual increases of 8 5 per cent. 

The decline in private enterprise 
investment is even more dramatic, and 
must be related to the other outstanding 
figure—the fall-off of foreign investment 
in Portugal. The net long-*term capital 
inflow fell to almost nothing. This, 
together with the expected rise in the 
trade deficit, and a downward trend in 
tourism, may have given rise to the 
devaluation rumours: the outlook is for 
a reduced surplus on the balance of 
payments. There is nothing wrong with 
this, or even running a deficit if, as with 
Portugal, there is $1.4 billion of foreign 
exchange reserves stashed away. 

One of the growth bottlenecks is going 
to be a shortage of Skilled labour. 
In 1968-69 some 66,500 workers went 
abroad to seek higher wages (and illegal 
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exemption from four years’ military 
service), almost twice the increase 111 the 
active population Emigrants are useful 
to the balance of payments—to the tune 
of $400 million in 1969 

Unfortunately the OEUD report does 
not discuss the net economic effect of the 
overseas colonics, and the $450 million of 
military expendituie that Portugal liears. 


Is It worth it, even on economic 
grounds ? Or is to ask the question to 
risk being branded an enemy of Por¬ 
tugal ? 

Far East airlines _ 

Impasse 

Singapore 

On Wednesday the Singapore govern¬ 
ment publicly confirmed what had been 
privately known since last week. It has 
abrogated the bilateral aviation agree¬ 
ment with Britain. Unless agreement is 
reached meanwhile, BOAC and Cathay 
Pacific Airlines '{of Hongkong) will lose 
landing rights at Singapore in August, 
1971 , Malaysia Singapore Airlines will 
have to stop its lucrative service to 
Hongkong and iflielve its plans for open¬ 
ing a service to London. The Singapore 
government claims that Britain is 
pressuring it to give substantial and 
unequal landing rights concessions 
Meanwhile Singapiore airport workers, 
believing that Britain was refusing MSA 
landing rights in London, launched 


their own “ patriotic action,” by slowing 
down their service to BOAC, delaying 
flights, and causing some to leave with¬ 
out their onboard meals. 

In fact, in return for MSA’s London 
landing rights, Britain wanted CPA to be 
allowed to operate from Singapore to 
the increasingly lucrative destination of 
Perth, west Australia. At this point 
the negotiations stalled. 

Tbe explanation may he in the uneasy 
relationship between MSA and its two 
main shareholders, the Malaysia and 
Singapore governments, holding 43 'per 
cent each. Both governments meddle in 
the airline’s affairs. MSA, which has now 
inaugurated services to Colombo and 
Madras, hopes to fly to London via 
southern India, in a consortium with 
Qantas and BOAC, even though some 
traffic IS being lost from this route to 
SAS’s rather faster service from Copen¬ 
hagen via Tashkent to Bangkok How¬ 
ever, the Singapore government seems 
to want to fly via Moscow instead, for 
fKihtical reasons of its own For MSA, 
with an expanded and profitable route 
network from Australia to Japan, the 
next 12 months will be eventful 


Make money with 


Unexpectedly, the Osaka Expo now looks 
like making a paper profit Having 
invested over £40 million in construc¬ 
tion, the Japanese government and local 
authorities will probably come out at least 
10 billion yen (£115 million) to the 
good If so. It will be the first time 
an event of this kind has made money 
since the Crystal Palace exhibition of 
1851 But Expo IS not supposed to make 
a profit the surplus will therefore prob¬ 
ably be ploughed back into the Senri 
Hills site or used to set up a fund of 
some sort when the exhibition closes on 
September 13 th. 

Meanwhile huge crowds are still 
rushing to get their last chance of seeing 
Expo Even on weekdays the average 
attendance is close to the half million 
mark, with the total likely to exceed 
50 million, compared with initial 
estimates of 30 million. People queue 
up for two, three or four hours to get 
into the most popular pavilions. Police 
pack them into long, disciplined crocy- 
dilcs with temperatures often in the gos 
No matter, when they finally reach the 
pavilions the Japanese visitors then run 
for the doors 

The most popular pavilion has been 
the Russian one The American one 
would probably have been even more 
popular had its walkways and the pavil¬ 
ion itself been bigger. After that come 
the Canadians, the Japanese, the Mits¬ 
ubishi group, west Germany and Britain. 


Expo 

Osaka 

While the crowds still pile through, seve¬ 
ral thousand officials are planning their 
retreats Must of the pavilions will come 
down, and the railway track from Osaka 
will be tom up The leading Japanese 
pavilions, however, will stay—including 
the Expo museum and the steel pavilion, 
with its superb “ space theatre ” where 
Toru Takemitsu, the Japanese composer, 
last week organised a modern music 
festival Inevitably there arc little prob¬ 
lems ■ one foreign-run theatre has had 


Its bank accounts frozen, because of 
insolvency, and a Latin American 
pavilion IS defaulting on debts too 
Has It all been worth it ? The 
Japanese organisers are fully satisfied, 
while the Japanese public has modified 
the slogan of Expo ^^■^~shtnpo to rhowa 
(harmony and progress)—to shtnbo to 
thoda (be patient and wait), and 
approached the whole circus in that spirit 
Foreign exhibitors and visitors alike have 
been less prepared to knuckle under, and 
arc correspondingly more bitchy about 
the whole thing “ 1 just can’t wait to get 
out,” is the mood of the former, while 
visitors have tended to take one look 
at the queues and retreat to Kyoto It 
has been a very Japanese occasion. 
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How Wall Street got to love 
money supply 

New York 


Wall Street (ativoris reve.rberateci this 
week from the surge of stock market 
activity In a brief fis-e days, prices were 
pushed upward by ij".'. on a tidal wave 
of trading not seen since late May The 
Dow Jones industrial average of 311 blue 
chips on the New York stock exchange 
closed on Wednesday at slightly almve 
760, up from 72^ the week before and 
nearly ifio points higher than in early 
July. 

More signifiiaiit than the numerical 
advance, howevci, was tlie conviction 
aniong market analysts that stock prices, 
in the steepness of their ascent, had 
biokcn the back of the 21-month bear 
market '1 he market is joyfully convinced 
lh.it it IS now lading the groundwork for 
.1 new bullish trend 

Equally welcomed by the brokerage 
houses, which have been hard hit finan¬ 
cially by a long siege of meagre trading 
aitivits, has been the diamatic spurt in 
stuirc turnover itself On Wednesday a 
week ago, whi-n the market started its 
sharp upturn, nearly 75 mn shares 
< lianged hands on the New York 
exchange alone , this was the equivalent 
of nearly two weeks of trading earlier 
in August. The spark that set off the 
sharp rise in prices and volume was 
a move by the Federal Reserve a week 
ago on Monday reducing reserve 
lecjuirements for larger time deposits in 
member banks. That measure was widely 
interpreted as tm endeavour by the 
monetary authorities to step up what has 
been only a moderate expanuon in the 
(ountry’s money supply. It coincided with 
several other developments that buoyed 
investors’ spirits ; these ibcluded a govern¬ 
ment report that the rate of inflatjjbn m 
July had slowed, the revival of nope that 
the start of the Israeli-Arab negotiation 
would ultimately produce a peaceful 
.settlement of the Middle East war ; and 
a|sq.a surprising report from Detroit that 
lx>th sides m the current laliour-manage- 


ment contract talks m the motor industry 
were more anxious to avoid a strike than 
most people lieheved 

At the same time the market has lienc- 
Fited from favourable technical factors, 
notably a sizeable short interest position 
that IS, the total of borrowed shares 
which investors sold in the expectation 
that prices would go lower. With the 
market turning up, the short sellers 
would strive quickly to replace their 
borrowed stock, thus representing strong 
potential demand An uncoininonly large 
amount of short selling has character¬ 
ised the long hear market that many 
brokers believe has now ended A heavy 
flurry of short covering as a consequence 
has accompanied any market upturn, 
a< centuating the rally. 

I'his wa.s particularly true this past 
week because of tlie conviction that the 
market had taken a basic turn upward 
But as prices rose under the impetus of 
short covering, .stock by midweek began 
to run into concerted profit-taking, both 
hy individual investors who had long 
been locked intp loss situations from 
which they felt they could nqw extricate 
themselves, and by traders seeking to 
cash m on short .swings. 

Another distinguishing featptr of the 
latest rally has been, the stftmg return to 
the market by institutional investors, 
notably tfie mutual funds. In many 
months of market weakness, mutual 
funds have been content to sit on the 
sidelines accumulating cash; by the end 
of ,[uly, a sizable hoard of some $4.8 bn 
in liquid a^ssests had been built up by tlu 
funds which, many of them are now com¬ 
mitting aggressively to equities. Inevi¬ 
tably the initial interest has been in the 
so-called good quality stocks with highly 
reliable esurnings records; the blue chips 
in other words. Oil, bank and tobacco 
issues led in early stages of the rally, 
and as investors started to take profits 
in these groups their place was taken by 



other low p/e conventional issues such as 
chemicals, pajjer, huildmg materials and 
machinery stocks 

Shifting the prop 

Tokyo 

Wli^t does one do with unrovenantei! 
profits of over £20 nin, whose ownei- 
ship IS in dispute ^ This is the question 
which fares the Jajjanese authonties, 
leading hanks and the big securities 
companies, as they prepare to wind up 
the present phase of activities of Nihon 
Kyodo Shoken or Japan Joint Securities 

(JJS) 

Six years ago JJS was set up to 
help to prop up a .sagging Tokyo stock 
market. With a starting capital of 30,000 
mn yen, put up by a group of a dozen 
banks and the big four securities 
companies, JJS has also been heavily 
supported hy the central bank, the Bank 
of Japan, to the extent of 190,000 mn 
yen, or nearly £220 mn. Now, however. 
It is no longer needed to back the 
market. It still has a small portfolio, but 
its days, said the finance minister, Mr 
Takeo Fukuda, recently, arc numbered 

But Its £20 mn surplus cannot be 
handed over to the shareholders, since 
the government supplied the vast 
majority of JJS's funds, and shareholders 
have receiv^ certain payments in any 
case. One idea is that the JJS funds 
should be used to start a proper bond 
market. This is an old chestnut, and 
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frequent optimistic predictions have been 
disappoint- But some brokers with the 
big four nqw insist that a real beginning 
is being mgde, with JJS already buying 
electric power bonds and that, sooner or 
later, foreign investors may be attracted 
into this growing market. 

Pergamon _ 

How? 


Pergamon Press is worth a great deal 
less than its shareholders (including that 
bidder in the wings, Mr Saul Steinberg) 
were led to believe. The net assets at the 
end of December were, according to the 
reporting accountants. Price Waterhouse, 
£4.5 mn rather than the £7 mn audited 
by Chalmers, Impey. 

There is now ^e temptation, encour¬ 
aged by Mr Robert Maxwell, fo regard 
the whole thing as arising from the 
difference in treatment of the same 
things by two firms of accountants. This 
IS only partly right. Price Waterhouse 
make it clear that “ we do not recom¬ 
mend any changes in the general 
accounting principles adopted by the 
group We do, however, recommend 
material changes in the way in which 
these principles have been applied, 
which result in substantial adjustments ” 
Price Waterhouse did, it is true, have 
the benefit of hindsight. But shareholders 
(and the Board of Trade investigators 
who are still at work) will ponder on 
some of the detailed adjustments and 
the reasons behind them 

Price Waterhouse has found £i 6 mn 
worth of adjustments just to the 1968 
trading profits, including over £J mn 
in respect of what the report calls the 
Maxwell family companies—the private 
companies controlled by Mr Maxwell or 
his family trusts or associates. Some of 
the transactions with these companies 
appiear to have had the simple result of 
adding to Pergamon's profits, at Perga- 
mon’s cost. Take the sale by Pergamon 
of certain translation rights to MSI, Inc, 
which gave Pergamon a profit of 
£104,000 (included in the £137,000 
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below). A few imonths later MSI, IrK, 
sold the same company to the Pergamon 
subsidiary Pergamon Press, Inc In other 

C‘000 

Pubhshad profit for 1968 2,104 

Price Waterhouse adjustments 
Stocks 838 

Debtors, royalties 310 

Maxwell Scientific 

International, Inc 127 

Robert Maxwell & Co 106 
ILSC trading loss 76 

Others, net 152 

- 1,609 


Adjusted profit 
Profit on MSI sales 


496 

356 


140 


words Pergamon seems to have made a 
profit by making a sale to a subsidiary, 
which IS not allowed in most accoun¬ 
tancy rule books. To add cheek to injury, 
Pergamon guaranteed in a letter signed 
by Mr Maxwell, that the exploitation 
of the rights would bnng m at least the 
sale price. PPI is only 70 per cent owned 
by Pergamon, and is not at present 
under its efiFective control. 


Another curious transaction was with 
Robert Maxwell and Co, the booksellers. 
Just before the year end, Pergamon sent 
a whole lot oi l:^ks to Robert Maxwell 
as a reserve stock, as the usual stock had 
been newly transferred to the booksellers’ 


co-operative stores. However, they were 
treated as sales, contributing £85,000 to 
profits, even though the books were re¬ 
turned later. Profit is not usually taken 
on sale or return transactions until the 
books are sold to third parties. 

The relationship between the public 
company and Mr Maxwell’s private ones 
IS at the root of Pergamon’s past history 
—and its future. In 1968, £355/xio 
came from sales to MSI, Inc; in 1969, 
£360,000, which, when set against the 
trading loss earned on other sales, gave 
Pergamon its meagre trading profit of 
£29,000 for the nine months to Sep¬ 
tember. However, all this MSI profit 
IS now included in a massive write-off 
(rather, provision : Pergamon hopes to 
get some back) of £1.5 mn against bal¬ 
ances receivable from Maxwell family 
companies On top of this, there is the 
loss on the investment on International 
Learning Systems Corporation (now sold 
to British Printing Coloration and cost¬ 
ing it £100,000 a month), of over £2 
mn, which has been appiortioned back 
over the years, leaving £507,000 to be 
set against the latest accounts Taking all 
these into account leaves Pergamon with 
a £2 mn loss for the period to September, 
1969. The company will make a substan¬ 
tial loss in 1969-70, but should break 
even in 1970-71. Or break up. 


Results of the week 



Turnover 

Pretax proffta 

Eamings§ 

change 

% 

Price 

6 mths 

P/E 

Chainnan'a 

Chairman 


mn 

cnenge 

% 

mn 

cnenge 

% 

on Wed. 

change* 

% 

ratio 

'5S 

Better ifwn axpeetad 











Minater Assets 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

+ 2 

£006 + 16 

£0.64 

-21 

14 

£10 

P Cennon 

Stohk Conversion 
Steel Group 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

£2 

- 1 - 46 

+ 34 

£0064 + 45 
£0.081 + 40 

£4.91 

£0.921 

-19 

-16 

8 

11 

£1 

£22 

R. Ctark 
A. G Howe 

Woraa than expected 
Carreras 

n/a 

n/a 

£7 

- 17 

£0.03 - 21 

£0 22 

-45 

7 

£7t 

Sir D Pmohard 


§ par shore 


shore pr/ca f previous yeer n/e not evtu'leble t part yeer 
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Bee Gees in public 


New boys of 1970 



Sponsoring 

broker 

Issuing 

house 

Date 

Issue 

price 

Price 

now 

Money 

raised 

£000 

AG'B Research 

Colegrave 

Hill Samuel 

Jan 

12 s 6 d 

17s 6 d 

562 

Abrasives 

International 

Colegrave/ 

Murray 

Gresham Trust 

Aug 

6 s 9d 

6 s lid 

253 

Berner (Leon) 

Greene 

— 

Feb 

5s 9d 

4s lOd 

207 

Bristol Merchant 
Finance 

Phillips & Drew 

London 81 
Yorkshire 

Aug 

7s 

6 s Od 

406 

British Benzol 
Carbonising 

Sandelson 

— 

Aug 

11 s 6 d 

8 s 5d 

1,268 

Brooks Ventilation 

Rowe, Swann 

— 

Juf 

8 b 6 d 

n/a 

425 

Denby'waro 

Kemp-Gee 

Minster Trust 

Mer 

25s 

30s 9d 

1,501 

Enalon Plastics 

Greene 

Edward Bates, 
Mounthall 

Jul 

15s 

12s 5d 

190 

Finlan (John) 

David A Sevan. 
Simpson 

County Bank 

Mar 

25s 

28s 5d 

1,406 

Fairfax Jersey 

Joseph Sebag 

Burston 81 
Texas 

Jul 

17s 

14s 2d 

1,020 

Plexello Castors 

Phillips & Drew 

Morgan 

Grenfell 
Kayser Ullman 

Jan 

17s 3d 

13s 3d 

517 

Highlight Sports 

Astaire 

Mar 

17s 

14s 6 d 

407 

Kingsley & Keith 

Joseph Sebag 

Burston 81 
Texas 
Schroder 

Wagg 

May 

10 s 

12 s 6 d 

400 

MK Refrigeration 

Panmure Gordon 

Aug 

21 s 6 d 

21 s 6 d 

1,002 

Norgren Shipston 

Rowe 8 c Pitman 

Charterhouse 

Japhet 

Mar 

27s 6 d 

24s 6 d 

2,853 

Plastic Constructions 

David A Bevan, Hambros 
Simpson 

Jul 

11 s 6 d 

13s 2d 

319 

Refuge Secunties 

Joseph Sebag 

Burston 8 i 

Texas 

Jul 

9s 

8 s 6 d 

460 

Spreckley (Charles) 

Josepih Sebag 

Jul 

9s 3d 

8 s 2 d 

890 

Stigwood (Robert) 

Joseph Sebag 

— 

Aug 

7s 6 d 

n/a 

787 

United Engineering 

Hodgson Baker, 
Sandelson 

Burston 81 

Texas 

Apr 

8 s 9d 

6 s Od 

372 

Vanguard Plant 

Greene 

_ 

Aug 

12 s 

11 s 8 d 

528 

Vita-Tex 

Cazenove 

Warburg 

Apr 

Us 

9s 9d 

805 

Whitehouse (George) 

Hodgson Baker, 
Sandelson 

— 

Mar 

5s 9d 

4s 3d 

250 

Wilkinson Warburton 

John Prust 

Samuef 

Montagu 

Mar 

15s 

11s 3d 

649 

Wintrust 

Rowe Rudd 

Mar 

'17s 6 d 

13s lid 

1,262 


VJh9r% thar9 is no issuing house listed the broker mode the offer for sale 


b« 

New issues 

Why go public ? 

ct is ii piopular nusconception thal 
■ompanies go public in ortier to raise 
Money for their husinesses. 1 n fart they 
)ften tlf) so in order that the private 
.hareholders—usually the directors and 
heir associates—can make a capital 
'am. Of the '{^ or so (one or two may 
lave slipped through our res-earch net) 
oitipanics that made a first appearance 
>n the London stock exchange so far 
•his year, or are about to, 25 did so in 
he form of an offer for sale The rest 
:amc out as placings, which means that 
:hree-quarters of the money raised is 
jrivateK placed and only a quarter is 
nitially available to the public. Of the 
£17^ nm raised by offcis for sale, much 
ei>.s than half found its way into the 
•offer.^ of the company 

Looking at some of the bigger ones, 
lone of the money raised by the 
Denbyware offer went to the company 
ind only £i 2 mn of the £2.q iim raised 
iy Norgren Shipston. However, all the 
£i 3 nin raised by Wintrust was for the 
■ompany When a company is raising 
fresh money from an offer for sale, new 
shares ate sold in the first place to the 
ssuing bouse, which mchides these in 
the offei Amateur prospectus readers 
should, actordingly, get wise as to 
whether they arc providing future 
hnaricc foi the company 01 present 
finance foi the existing piivate shaic- 
holders If the latter, they should .see 
who IS bearing the expenses of the offer 
In the Uobert Stigwood Organisation 
offer, which is raising neaily £8oc',ooo 
for the foundei and othci private share- 
holdeis (including some of the Bee Gees), 
the £i 2 >,ooo expenses (laige by .my 
stand.irds) are Ixirne by the company— 
and thus by its incipient public share¬ 
holders 

There do not seem 'to tie any reliable 
guidelines for the new issue flutterei 
Where aiouiKl mn is being raised, 
there is more chance that the shaic will 
go fairly biiskiv to a discount 10 out of 
14 have, but only three out of the seven 
lompnnies that raised over £1 mn 
Those brokeis that have cocked a snoot 
at the mernliers of the issuing houses’ 
fraternity and have done the whole thing 
themselves 'have not lieen tcxi successful 
The one time this year before the cur¬ 
rent Roliert Stigwood offer that Joseph 
.Sebag deserted its usual .stablemate, Biir- 
ston and 'I'exas Gommerce Bank, the 
result was not encouraging Charles 
Spreckley fell over 10",', within the 
month. Hodgson Baker, Sanderson’s solos 
—the two engineering companies United 


Engineering anti George Whitehouse- - 
were even less musical to the ears of the 
new shareholders. Having a blue- 
blooded broker and a blue chip issuing 
house does not appear to do the trick 
either • Caaenove and Warburg’s Vita- 
Tex has lost a third of its value during 
its short life There have lieen no 
complete disasters 

The filter niec.hani.sms for weeding out 
the companies of no public appeal before 
they get to the market is, as one would 
cxjiect from a sophisticated capital 
market, quite good The reputation of 
issuing ‘brokers and banks.js sensitive to 
the performance of the companies 


brought 'to the market by them, and 
they arc tlieiefore c.ireful. Some of 
thcxii nurse their saplings th'ough 'the 
early years and feel a stronger sense of 
responsibility to shareholders than 
others. Baring Brothers sipent £'^ mn 
repurchasing shares at 'the offer price 
on Home Counties Newspapers when the 
prospectus profit forecast was inis.sed 
For this reason, the cjualitv of the names 
bringing out the issue is important So 
is that of the profit record, which is 
usually variable enough to empfiasise 
the sjieculative nature of brand new 
Issues. 

The official watchdog over a company’s 
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public birth, the quotations department 
of the stock exchange, has its formal 
rules. One is that the expected market 
capitalisation will be a mininmin of 
mn, which implies pretax profits of 
as low as £25,000 In fact it frowns on 
any issues with profits of less than 
£100,000 The capitalisation does not, 
though, beat any neces.sary relation to 
the size of the market in its shares. 
Directors usually retain control of new 
companies, and float off only a part of 
the shares, which means that the tradung 
market is likely to be a narrow one, 
with wide fluctuations and open to the 
possiliility of manipulation, though the 
depaitment keeps a ver> keen eye open 
for that. A more serious problem is 
presented liy the old shell conipames, 
wliK h are a temptation for the wide boys 
to use for injecting assets without going 
through the proper motions of foiinmg 
a public company. 

Issue activity has been picking up in 
the past few months. The chart (based 
on Midland Bank’s figures of fresh 
capital raised for old as well as new com¬ 
panies) shows that the fashion for the 
convertible as a device for giving equity 
away, but not at today’s depressed 
levels, has not grown Lung-term debt, 
in spji'te of the high interest burden, is 
jireferred This is an exc^ellent trend, 
liearing in mind the low overall debt to 
ecpuitv ratio of British companies com¬ 
pared with American ones 


Slater Walker Securities _ 

The media is the 
message 


Whether Slater Walker Secuaties was 
really the victim of a fast piedc' of foot¬ 
work by Mr Christopher Selniek, manag? 
ing director of Drakes, the fnVes&nent 
finance company whose recent break' 
with Slater Walker in favour of Samuel 


Montagu coincide with a bear raid on 
Mr Plater’s glares, ^yAie 6 \est the 
iimhitioiu mieiin fact the 

TOSsbilky of slower eoift&ngt growUh is 
^fiicult to judge from the outside. But 
it comes as something of a surprise to 
■feif. the avid needling of a group whose 
peifonnaTice can hardly be descnlited (M 
anything but good. It was, aftq^ Wi 
metely'thc jilted (or was it jilting?) 
paiiy in a company’s decision to Change 
merchant bankers. 

For Mr Selmes himself, it can hardly 
have been amusing to have been des- 
cnbed as an acolyte to Mr Slater, 
or a .satellite, or even one of Mr 
Slater’s bright young proteges, when all 
•that the relationship consisted of was a 
tnerchanit banking service for a fee It 
IS possible that this might have been at 
the nub of some of the whisperings, since 
Slater Walker has created the invest¬ 
ment banking image of a group bringing 
up Its associated compames and benefit¬ 
ing from a piece of the action as well In 
the event. Drakes remained stubbornly 
Drakes, and shortly afterwards Mr 
Selmes was on the move again. 

But the syndrome persists. Mr Mal¬ 
colm Horsman, chairman of Slater 
Walker’-s 30% owned subsidiary, Ralli 
International, is aiso desperately anxious 
to break awav from the Slater apron 
strings With projected profits of around 
£2 nin and a market capitalisation of 
£13 mn, Mr Horsman can affoird a 
more independent line, and though 
membership of the group carries 
certain advantages in expiertise and 
financial support, there are also di.s- 
advantages in being closely linked with 
a group whose constituent assets (.the 
other satellite cOmparties, Barclay 
Securides, Kent Castings, Cornwall 
Property, etc) are lUxi obviously visible 
when they run into trouble, as some 
must from time to time. 

Thus Ralli, for example, with the 
failure of tits bid for S. Hoflnung, and 
Its expensive takeover of Fordhani 
Investments still fresh in the mind of 
investors, will have contributed to the 
fall in Slater Walker’s price and so to 
the prices of tfie other satellites. 
Insulated from Slater Walker it might 
have succeeded in putting over the idea 
that the Fordham takeover was a rights 
issue at 17s 6d, since it brought the 
company some £4 run of quick liquidity 
with more to come. But it is a hypotheti¬ 
cal argument. 

The chart shows how most of the 
established satellites (plus Drakes^ for 
interest) have moved together. But the 
contrary trend of Cornwall Property, the 
company which might lie used'to develop 
the group’s prc^ierty interests (though 
probably separately from Ralld’s pro¬ 
perty qeali^ buMness acquired with 



Fordham), illustrates how the iiwtial 
backing of a group like Slater Walkei 
can be used 'to project a high multiple 
wb'idh 'Ca'n then be used to acquire assets 
and earnings In principle, it is almost 
the same as the group taking iits piofits 
when tlie sluaire price of the satellite goes 
up, with the difference that part of tlie 
profits aire retained for subsequent 
exploitation Apart from keeping the 
parent companies' shares undiluted, 'I't 
enables the group to exploit the capital 
gams potential of new issues. Overseas, 
the Fiji project (jointly with Siouthein 
Pacific Properties and others) is another 
example With £$4 mn invested in the 
Pacific Harbour scheme (land-amemtics, 
tourism), the development could be 
floated off as ■yet another associate 
The shiare price, however, is iicut vet 
safe. In bearish conditions, a conipanv 
like Slater Walker, operatrng in a 2i),(i()(> 
share market, must always be susi-ep- 
tible ito professional beai .selling With 
the price halved from its iqyf* peak of 
61 .S 7d, it is currently on a p/e of 11 , 
on the basis of annualised half-yeai 
figures. I't looks a pretty safe share to be 
in, but 'then it look'ed 'that at 35s and it 
fell to 28s. If the market as a whole 
remains reasonably firm, it would he a 
bargain 









Distiller^ exports 
a record £95m 


Mr. Alex McDonald reports 


0 ^: 


' The following are extracts 
from the statement made by 
the Chairman, Mr Alex 
M*^Donald, and circulated 


with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31st March, 
1970 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON RESULTS 

The accounts for the year ended 31st 
March 1970 show a profit of £52 5 
million before taxation, compared with 
£49'8 million last year 

Both our Scotch Whisky and Gin 
interests produced improved results and 
Group exports from the United Kingdom, 
mainly of these products, rose by £9- 2 
million to the record figure of £95 3 


introduction of Corporation Tax in 1965 
had a serious effect upon the amounts 
available for this purpose and since then 
our retentions have been rather on the 
low side 

Having regard to the wage explosion 
we have experienced in this country 
during the first half of 1970, of which 
the full effect will not be apparent for 
some time, it may be questionable by the 
end of the current fiscal year whether 
British industry can look upon the 
orthodox methods of accounting 
hitherto adopted in this country as 
providing a reasonable means of 
ascertaining profit This is a matter which 
will have to be studied seriously by 
industry and the professional accounting 


bodies but It will, I believe, also require 
close examination by Her Majesty's 
Government If the real capital of British 
industry is to be maintained, greater 
retentions of so-called profit will be 
necessary and the collection of taxes 
upon profits, including Corporation Tax, 
under a system which takes no account 
of the realities of the situation must be 
reviewed 

Legal proceedings against The 
Distillers Company (Biochemicals) 

Limited arising out of the sale of 
thalidomide products prior to December 
1961 are continuing Substantial 
progress has been made towards 
completing the agreed settlement of the 
65 actions which had been brought in the 


million Our overseas manufacturing 
activities, particularly those connected 
with Gin, also made an increased 
contribution to profits 

The performance of our Yeast and 
Food Group was adversely affected by a 
loss incurred at the new meat processing 
factory which was brought into 
production during the year but, otherwise, 
this section of our business had a 
reasonably successful year 

Our Carbon Dioxide operations again 
achieved excellent results. 

As reported last year, we acquired a 
controlling interest in United Glass 
Limited with effect from 30th June 1969 
The accounts of this subsidiary and its 
subsidiary companies have been 
consolidated separately Consequently, 
the dividend received from United Glass 
Limited in respect of the calendar year 
1969 has been treated as investment 
income. 

From the profit of £52 5 million, 
taxation amounting to £22 9 million has 
to be deducted, leaving net profit 
attributable to the Company of £29 6 
million compared with £28 4 million 
last year Your Directors now recommend 
a final dividend on the share capital of 7 
per cent, which, with the interim of 5 25 
per cent already paid, will make a total 
distribution for the year of 12 25 per 
cent compared with 11 784 per cent 
last Year 

For many years now, this country has 
experienced a moderate degree of 
inflation and, consequently, in order to 
..maintain the real capital of the Company, 
It has been customary to plough bjKk a 
portion of the profit earned The 




UK bafora th« •xpiry of th« limitation .. 
poflod prescribed by statute. The laiiilt'^'' 
number of claims mde against the ' \ 
Company subsequent td the ^ 

announcement of the settlement of flw 
65 actions is still outstanding and furthia.. 
comment is not^approprlata at thte time. 
The proceedings between the Company 
and its insurers which, as i announced 
last year, were instituted with a view to 
resolving the insurance position, are still 
pending. 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

The efficiency of mait and grain 
whisky production has been maintained 
satisfactorily throughout the year. Steps 
have been takers to increase malt distilling 
capacity at Aultmore, Glenloasia, 
Linkwood and Teaninich Distilleries. 

As regards the home market for 
Scotch Whisky, the rate of duty per 
bottle increased from 27s in 1964 to 
44s. In 1968, and I have referred in recant 
statements to the approaches made by 
The Scotch Whisky Association to the 
Chancellor Again this year stroiig 
representations were made for a reduction 
in duty and for an examination of the 
iniquity of the present method of 
assessing duty on alcoholic beverages 
In reality, the rate of tax on spirits is so 
much greater than the rates levied upon 
other alcoholic drinks, whether home 
produced or imported, that it severely 
restricts the demand for Scotch Whisky 
in Its country of origin 

However, in a year in which the duty 
remained unaltered, the industry achieved 
a small recovery in sales of some 3 per 
cant, over the previous year and I am glad 
to say that sales of Group brands 
increased by a somewhat higher 
percentage 

In the vital field of exports, we have 
continued to work for improved sales 
According to the statistics published by 
HM Government, shipments by the 
industry in the year to 31 st March rose 
from 55,383,372 proof gallons to 
66,321,052 proof gallons I am glad to 
report that the increase in the exports of 
Group Companies during the year was 
considerably greater than that shown by 
these statistics for the industry as a 
whole 

The USA continued to be by far the 
largest market in the world for Scotch 
Whisky The increase in Group exports 
to this market was substantially greater 
than that shown for the industry as a 
whole, and the progress in sales of 
Dewar's White Label and of Johnnie 
Walker Red Label was very pleasing 

In the lower-priced section of the US 
market, our brands exported m bulk and 


Thq demand for our bnnda continued 
.i/ito iilt«Pbrly afl other markets 

.tlirougndlKth#world^The European 
markets remaiiVfiiost Encouraging, and in 
Australia, wlth;Jithnnie Walker aa the 
. dominant tirind#Mleti ware most 
astisfaetory. , ^ 

Shipments of our brands to Canada ware 
higher than in the previous year. 

However, the sales picture is much leA 
encouraging in the long term than this 
statement might indicate There is very 
strong competition in all Provinces and 
we cominue to suffer from the 
disadvantage that the major Liquor 
Commissions impose a considerably 
higher mark-up on Scotch whisky than 
they apply to Canadirm whisky 

In general, the Company's brands 
continue to be actively distributed and 
marketed Their current worldwide 
popularity undoubtedly reflects an 
acknowledgment of their high quality, 
and we have considerable confidence in 
their future 

GIN 

Sales of Gin in this country made little 
progress during the financial year, 
although Gordon's well maintained its 
premier position Both Booth's and 
Gordon's increased substantially their 
shipments throughout the world and 
exports to North America by Tanqueray 
were again considerably higher than in 
the previous year 

Our brands produced in the USA 
expanded their sales and, to meet future 
bottling requirements and enable us to 
compete more favourably on the West 
coast of America, we are erecting a 
distillery with ancillary bottling facilities 
in California 

VODKA 

Sales of Cossack Vodka in Britain 
continued upwards and, in the USA, 
Gordon's Vodka again achieved a quite 
remarkable increase Sales in that country 
now considerably exceed one million 
cases per annum 

PIMM'S 

In November 1969, we purchased the 
firm of Pimm's Limited, which produces 
end sells the well known range of 
Pimm's Cups, of which the best known 
IS Pimm's No. 1, based on Gin We have 
considerable confidence in the prospects 
for further development of this most 
acceptable dnnk. 

AUSTRALIAN INTERESTS 

Although sales of domestic Whisky and 
Gin were slightly down on the previous 
year, our subsidiary company. The United 
Distillers, pty. Limited, had a reasonably 
satisfactory experience, in that for both 


bottled in the USA made good progress, products the percentage of industry 
especiallyBullochLade and King George IV clearances improved Sales of Vodka 


wore h^her and canned mixed drlnka 
did weii. 

FOOD GROUP 

Sates of Bakers' Compressed Yeast 
showed some improvement during the 
year arid, in apite of incraaaad costs of 
production and distribution, the financial 
results were somewhat better than those 
of the pibvious year. Exports, of active 
dried Yeast Continued to eatpand in face 
of keen competition and were also more 
remunerative. 

THE OISTILliERS COMPANY 
(CARBON DIOXIDE) LIMITED 

The Carbon Dioxids business has 
shown a continucrtion of the pattern of 
expanding saies establiahed in recent 
years. Sales of both carbon dioxide and 
associated equipment have again 
achieved a very healthy growth and the 
improved results overall reflect a further 
advancement of the Company's 
well-established position. 

UNITED GLASS LIMITED 

In 1969 the United Glass Group made 
a consolidated profit of £377.000 before 
taxation, compared with a loss of 
£285,000 in 1968. The improvement in 
profitability resulted mainly from higher 
efficiency in producbon and a more 
realistic pricing policy. 

PERSONNEL 

I am sure you would wish to join your 
Board in thanking the members of your 
staff for the continual care they take to 
advance the interest of the Company and 
Its shareholders 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

So far during the current year, the 
volume of export sales has been very 
similar to that achieved in the previous 
year but, having regard to the importance 
to the Scotch Whisky industry of the 
United Stetes market and (at the tune of 
writing) to the increasingly disturbing 
reports we are receiving on the downturn 
in Its economy, we cannot be too 
optimistic about prospects in that market 
during the remainder of the financial 
year We have within the Group some of 
the most rapidly expanding brands in the 
United States so that our own experience 
may wall be rather better than average. 

I referred last year to the pressure of 
increasing costs. Our problems in this 
respect than were much lass severe than 
those with which we are confronted at 
the present time We shall continue to 
strive for greater efficiency but this year 
It will be even more difficult to deal with 
increases in costs of production other 
than by increasing prices. This matter will 
be'kept constantly under review. 

I remain confident as regards the long 
term future of the Scotch Whisky trade. 
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Ysar ta Year to 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 31st Marsh 31tt March 

1670 1069 

C £ 

Profit boforo lax 62 . 472,006 49.771 .ODD 

Net oarliiags sttributabis to Ordinary Capital 20 . 620,000 29.779,000 

nataioad In tha businaaa 7 , 270,000 9.979,000 

Aaiannt distrihiitsd<as Ordinary OUridand 22 . 244,000 21,399.000 

flats af Ordinary Dividend . . 12 . 26 % 11.794% 


DISTILLERS 

COMPmV LIMITED 








MAYBROOK 

PROPERTIES 

LIMITED 

Repon and Accounts 
1970 


The following are the sHient 
points from the stetehent 
by Mr L. E Meno^sso 
(Chairman) ; 

GROUP PROFIT after ex|tan- 
diture bbt before tax ind 
ntinoTity interests increasd 
to £173,237 at compared to 
£148,769 Investment reverae 
rose by £110,624 

investment portfold 

rose from £4,099,382 to 
£5,384,253 

DIVIDEND INCREASED ti 
7% compared to the equiva, 
lent of St% last year I 

OUTLOOK — Developments 
actually in hand, estimated' 
to cost £5.841,000, should 
lead to rising investment i 
revenue and further dealing 
profits Additional new pro¬ 
jects in planning stage 


EDUCATION & 
COURSES 


GRAMMAR LESSONS Qunltfird 
lli-liiiKual TPiiChtr appcialises 
courses BusiiiiRb personnLl 'lelc- 
phunr 01-444 64Vh 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and othtr external dPgree^ of the 
L'nivcrsiiy >>r London Specially prepared 
(oiirses for thr Federation ut Slock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy Company 
SccrttarvBhlp, Law, CoxLing, Banking 
Insurancp Marketing GC'E Also many 
thurunghlv useful mon-txum) courses in 
BuMtiexs Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
eluting subjects In which inierpsled to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dipt OkJ). St Albnnx. 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4 I«] 01-346 6874 
(Pounded 1910) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 



ndon University 
adlng BSccEcon) 

" and ' A ” levels, 
profesBlonii] exams, 
*’ Gateway ” 
University 
programmes 
tutors moderate 
ilments Write now 
to Wyndham 
Principal 
HALL. 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


EUROTEC (Investtgatora Bgcraordlnary) 
World-Wide seeret service 01-437 4018. 
or write B C M Buroiee. London, 

WCl, England 


APPOINTMENTS 



For further armouncaments 
saa pages 6, 74 and 75 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS Wide 
cholca, all levela—we are the Bpeeiallsu 
Tel 01-240 3177 (details posted) 

Abs cuntldentlal 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Warwick 

Centre for Industrial and 
Business Studies 

APPlIcatltmA orp llwU«d fur a 
post of Reeo4trch AMiiclate to 
OASist with a a^^udy of M»rki.tlns 
Models In British indua.ry 
Preftrence will he given to 
oandida/tes having u quantitative 
background, such as enginiers, 
ecoia>metrlclans or buainess 
school graduatea Some m- 
dustrlai ejy>en«nce is desirable, 
preferably In an opL>raitlonai 
naearch group or a markeiang 
department The appidatment 
will be inllialli for one year, 
with a stroiiii probability of 
extension to two or mori years 
Balnr\ within the «cale 11 000-- 
£l.t>05 

Further details uhd application 
forms mav be obtained irom the 
ReglSvrar, Uiuversity uf Warwick, 
Covenlrv, CV4 7AL, to whom 
I applicaUons should be sent by 

1 8epi.eniber IS. 1970. quoting 
referenev number 3 70 


University of Bristol 

Two Research Assistants 
tn Economics 

The Department of Economics 
invliex apphraUons fur iwu Re¬ 
search Assistaixships now vacant 
to fUuust in rc^eurch prulect4 on 
the labour market and on U K 
exporsS respectively Candidates 
should bv gruduales >ii economics 
with baste statistics Salary within 
the scales £1,040 x 195 —tl 230 or 
LI.355 X CUS -11 605 according to 
qualificotlons Further particulars 
may be obuuned from the 
Registrar, Universlli benaic 
House, Bristol BS8 ITH, quuUng 
reference EB. to whom applica¬ 
tions should be sint by September 
1st 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
m Agricultural Economics 

The amxiintee will be responsible 
tor teaching in agricultural 
economics witliln the School of 
Agriculture, with particular 
reference to (arm management 
and production ecunonrucs 

Salary |A B 318 pa to 
iA 10,500 p a 

Further information and appli¬ 
cation forms ari available from 
the AssoolsUon of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 30 Gordon 
Square, London, WCiH OPF, 
or the Registrar, La Trobe 
UniversUi, Victoria, 3003. 
Audtrglla 

AppUeaiiona clusc on September 
II. ivrs 


University of 
Glasgow 

ond 

The National 
University of Nairobi 

Lecturer 

required for Joint ReMarch 
proje^ on ProbVema ol Kenya*# 
Economic Development 

A research team of economists 
has besn working at the insUtute 
for Development Btudlca of the 
NaUonal Univerilty of NBklrobd, 
In coUaboratiun wlUi Oovrrranent 
DepuPtmonts since 1967 Appllca- 
tlcns are Invited for an appoint¬ 
ment to thi# team, which could 
be tiUcen up immediately The 
appouitment will be for a period 
of two years 

The appointment wiU be wlUdn 
the Lectureship grade (£1,240 to 
£2,850 ptr annum) to which wlU 
be added a 25 per cent Induce¬ 
ment allowance during the period 
of rendenoe In Kenya, and oome 
other allowances The peat carries 
FS8U 

AppUoaUona (eight coptec) 
should be lodged not later titan 
S^teirrber 19, 1070, with the 

undersUined from whom further 
parOcuuurs may be obtained In 
reply please quote reference 
number 3056 U 

ROBT T HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Oburt 


University of 
Glasgow 

and 

The National 
University of Nairobi 

SPECIAL RURAL OEVELOP- 
ItfENT PROGRAMME—KENYA 

AGRICULTURAL E(X)NOMIST 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

These two poets are for evalua¬ 
tion of the Ken>a Government's 
Speola] Rural Devek^merrt 
Programme tSROP), which aim# 
to Increase rural Incomes and 
employment and to improve 
development administration The 
work WiU involve monitoring 
Implementation und lt< effecta 
with feedback to policy-making 
and further ploniung Intcr- 
ctisriplinsry inturectB and a 
rapacity for completing work on 
time are important Preidous 
cB^rlence uiUi rural research in 
Afrlos, preferably East Africa, is 
very deolrabk though not 
indlspenAoble 

Hie Agricultural Eounomlat will 
work on agricultural sjid 
eCDiOomlc flkwcu of evsiuaUun, 
including held surveta He will 
be booed in Nairobi but expected 
to travel extensively 

The Social Scierdlst, who may 
be an ecoiionust, eduoatiotialiot. 
political sciential or sociologist, 
will probably reolde in a rural 
area and be rtspunalble fur 
monitoring and evaluation of all 
SROP programmes in a Olvioion 
isub-dietrict) 

Xt Is proposed that these 
appointments will be on the 
following terms appointments 
Will be mode on the joint 
recommendation of thr University 
of Gtasgow and the National 
UMverotty. Nairobi at i irher 
Lsetureohlp level (Ci,i55-iJ 105) 
or Samar Leotureship level 
(CZ.95S to £4,000) The salary 
range, grading and plsLemeiit 
will be according to qualiftcaUuna 
and experience Overseas salary 
supplement and other almwances 
will be paid 

Applleatlons (with the names 
of three referees) should be sent 
to The Secretary of the 

University Court, University of 

OloMow, OlHOgow, W2, by 

September 19, 1970 tfi reply 

jleM^ quote reference number 

ROBT T. HUTCHESON, 
seeretsfy ol the umvtraity Court 


University of 
Durham 

Ressarch AssistorU in 
Sociology and Social 
Administration 

AppltovUons arc invytad^ ^ ^ 
Ml ol RBBSARCH assistant 
I n the Department ol Sociology 
and Social AdminlstraHoci The 
will eomsnanoe on Ootober 1, 
1910 or as soon thereafter «■ 
posslblg and will be for one 
year in the first instance 

Salary will be on the aoalc 
C1.035—£1.500. plua P88U 


AppUoatioiu (three oonlaB) 
toMiner with the names of three 
referees should be sent by 
September 12, 1970 to the 

Rflbstrar and Secretary, Old 
shire Hall, Durham 


Hall, Durham 


University of 
Sydney 

The Thomas Lawrance 
Pawlett Scholarehip 

Applications are invited from 
graduates of the Unlveralty o< 
Sydney and of other urdveratUea 
for a Thomas Lawrance Pawlett 
Scholarship, tenable for post¬ 
graduate study and reaearch 
normally IcauHng to a higher 
degree, in uie FaouMv of Agii- 
oulture at the UmveraKy of 
Sydney The scholarship I# 
tenable for one year and may be 
renewed from >ear to vear if 
the holder makes satisfactory 
progreaa It Is valued at IA3.350 

Application forma and full 
Information about the aeholar- 
Bh(p aoa avoUable from the 
Rwlatror, Unlvcridty of Sydney, 
Sydney. New South Wnlee. 
AuftroUa. with whom applica¬ 
tions close on September 30, 
1970 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

DEPARl^fENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Lloyds Bank Chav in 
Rugtness f’lnancs 

AppUeaUuns are invMed for the 
chair in fiuAlneaa Finance 
endowed b. Lloyds Bank, and 
tenable in the Undversity'a 
Department of Industrial 
Administration This Department 
has, for over twenty yean, 
cniicrlhiitcd. through Its leaching, 
research and other activities to 
(h( development t>( higher 
standards of moniagement In the 
Birmingham conurbation and 
bevund, and wUi be expanding 
the already considerable scale of 
Its operations over the next seven 
years 

In making this the Oral 
appolrktmeut to the Lloyds Bank 
Choir. ihv University would 
parUciilarly welcume appheauona 
from men who have acquired 
command of the problems ol 
buoLneoa finance In industry and 
commerce, the City the profes- 
aional or the academic worlds and 
who poweai Che ahllirv through 
thnr teaching at undergraduate, 

f iostgrarlujte ami post experience 
evtls and through the inliiauon 
and development of programme# 
of reaearch u> make a aubatanUal 
dontnbutlon to knowledge in this 
held 

Salary will be within the 
range £4.1M-I9,765 per annum 
with membership of FwU 

Application forma and further 

B srtlcuUrs may be obtained from 
It Stall Officer, (Ref Nb 
771/26). The Unlveralty of AMon 
In Birmingham, Gpgto Green, 
Birmingham, B4 ijn. The lateal 
date for the receipt of ipplica- 
Uoiu Is October 13. 1970 

























APPOINTMENTS ^ 


AaRIULTmUL RESEARCH COHHCIL 
APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
HEADQUARTERS 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Th«r« ar* vacanciat lor profsaaional advisara in tha Cauneira London 
omca 'Ria profoaaional ataff adviaa tha Sacratary on all aeiantific 
aapaeta of tha canD’al admlniairatlon of raaaaroh fundad by tha Couneii, 
which Involvaa naarly avary adantlflc diacipllna In addition, aoma 
profaaalonal ataff wilf ahortty ba appointad to a planninp unit within 
tha Sacratanat to aaalai In tha formulation of forward policy. 

Applicants should havO a good record of raaaarch in an axparlmantal 
acianea, mathamatica. atatlatica or aconomatnea Ona appomtmant 
will ba mada In tha grada of Daputy Chiaf Scianttlie OfRcar (£S.38S- 
CB.giS pa) and tha ramaindar will ba in tha grada of Sanior Principal 
Soiantlfie Ofllear <£4,616>E6.140 pa) Tha starting tatary may ba 
abova tha minimum of tha seals. Superannuation under FSSU 
Applications, with tha namss of two rafaraas. should ba sent as 
soon os possibla to Tha Establiahmant OfKcar, Agricultural Raaaarch 
Council. 160 Groat Portland Straat. London WIN 6DT, from whom 
further particulara may ba obtainod 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 73 to 75 


Research 
Andlysf 

Thara is a vacancy in our Research Ct Planning Unit 
for a statistician preferably with a Master's Degree 
and some research experience in industry, commerce 
or Untversity Tha purpose of tha job is to identify 
and obtain statistical Information relating to projects 
being carried out. to process the information and to 
draw relevant conclusions from the results This is a 
'lone wolf type of lob very often but on occasion the 
analyst will be a member of a small team working on 
a large protect 

Tha fields of research cover national and specific 
demographic probIsms. market research, question¬ 
naire end sampling, mathematical models for fore¬ 
casting 

Our Research-Planning Unit was formed in 1969 
and has 6 staff 

The salary range is from £1,600-£2.700 accord¬ 
ing to experience and background -f- professional 
qualifications if these are held in addition to the 
Degree. 

Pruitential 

For further details contact Tha Staff 
Controller, Prudential Assurance Company 
Limited, 142 Holborn Bars, London 
EC1.Tal01-40B9222Extn 666 



Pb* MarkMiig Board (Nortfiom Inland) 
STATISTICIAN 

AppNcMidna ura tavlwd %r of StatMitflon wiffi Iho SoHi 

and intolllganca Oopartmani 

Tha wofft Invelvis conlliwlnu aurvalflaMa of aUUMfoaf data ^ 

Iho Soard'a worh. produoHon tonacaatlng, ahUitaMial analyooi of prad*^ 
iTvarltaUnB (InvoKIpaliou and canipUatlon of rapifta 

QuatlfloMtena raqulrad aro « good Univafaiiy OjiBraa Wtih SaatAi— and 
prafa ably Eaonomica iha main couraa 
Thm aalary, m owrrantly wMMn tha ranga and fforo la tha 

proapaet of aiWaAcamont to a highor aoala wiuln a ahoit porM A aupor* 
annutUon nehamo ta In oparaUon Purthar paruaulara of CondlUena of 
Emplo ym ani arid bo ouppilad on raauait 
ApoMeatton Poraia. abwinabla from «ba Bacioary of Iho SPart, Hi 
Uino, Soifaao, STb SWX, fdiould bo racumod b Sap t o n ib V 11, 1970, 


Y\ \\iTrmgtjon\ 
Dtvdcpment 
/ Corporation 

Senior 



Economist/ 

Planner 

(New Towns Salaiy Scale VllI—£2.556 to 
£3,150) ' 

Warrington, a thaving, vigorous and 
industrially succeaful town, is being planned 
as a large scale giowth point and, together 
with Its environs will, within the next twenty 
mrs or so, be expanded under the New 
Towns Acts to provide for an increase of 
population frdin 120,000 to over 200,000 
Mtentive physical and social renewal schemes 
are beinf planned and offer unique and 
challenging opportunities to all creative 
skills. One of the prime objectives, and a 
prerequisite of achieving the aim of the Plan, 

IS the development of the New Town's 
economic base and ns commercial structure 
The outline economic policies which have 
been postulated in the Consultants' Proposals 
require detailed review and refinement. 

The Economist/Planner appointed to this 
senior post will work within a mulli-disciplinary 
group under the Chief Architect and 
Planning Officer, Dudley Leaker. ARIBA, 
FRIAS. He will head a small team of 
appropriate skills undertaking planning 
studies, and will also provide specialist data 
and advice to other groups. 

Applications for the post are invited from 
men or Women who can offer:— 

(a) a first or second class honours degree 
in economics or a closely related subjwt. 

(b) previous experience in an economic 
advisory capacity or research in planning. 

(c) the ability, imagination and energy to 
pursue this exacting task: and 

(d) the tact and ability to work with, and to 
appreciate the requirements of, other 
professional staff 

Houses can be made available to staff. 
Conditions of Service are excellent. Removal 
and ivlocation expenses will be paid in 
apprbpriate cases There is a Contributory 
Pension Scheme. 

Application Forms are obtainable from: 

The Secreury. Warrington Derclopment 
Cerporation, P.Q. Box 49,61 Sankey Street, 
WarriastiM, Laneashirc. 

Closing date for receipt df completed 
Apfdication Forms is 9th September, 1970. 














PPOINTMENTS 


Ontario Hydro-Elaikic, a largapublio alaoirical utility, 
has opportunitiei for Etonomif ts who will conduct ttudlas 
bmoMna analynt of p^ant financial proceaMs and 
poHclaa: and aoma aapcta of tbs sconomic impact of tha 
organlotion cm tha axtf nal anvlroomant and the patterns 
of utility grewth while laurking closSly with government 
agenciaa. private consul^ints and other buaineaa 
entarprlaes. These are poltions for people with the 
potential to provide creafve and dynamic isadarahip in 
aituabona where intarpaijDnal skills are important. 

WMIs we have a need foriaaaonad profeasianais. we will 
also considar mors lunior leople who wish to prograas in 
thiawork. 

Excellent salaries, asslatadbasaags. 

WrU» giving of quMicttiont. onporlonc*, tthrymif 

pomuMdouto- ' 

Dspt. 1 



CMHAOA 
Labour Oeenemlet 
A pcoftsafonal aaseoiatlon with 
headquarters In Ottawa, Canada, 
invites appllcatlena for the posi¬ 
tion of Labour Ceonoinlat to 
conduct rsasarch in the areas of 
aalarlas, benefits and amploymant 
conditions. 

Appliosnts should have a 
degree In Ecenemlea or ether 
ralatad diaolplina and soma years 
of related axpsnems. 

Salary to ttSA» (C7,400) 
dspanding on qualinaaciens and 
sapariance. 

SS{r?d..wnm.nt (Dept. mu. 
Inun ta ia S e n Bureau, 

Omerlo House, 

IS Charlaa II Btisel. 


For further appoirrtmante see 
pages 5, 73 and 74 






GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
Ontario House Charles II St. London S.W.1 
St. Andrew Housa, Ul West Nils St., Glasgow C.1 


University of 
St Andrews 

TOUTICAL 

AppUcstions a«e lovttrd tea the 
post Oif 

Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
in Political Economy 

,I^turer £1,3M- 
•'ISSL Senior Lecturer C3.(NI5> 
ivff? ’rw. aaJsry in 

mner oaae aocordUis to quau- 
fleationa and experience F8SU 
prant towards eiq>enaei of 
fwriWure removal AppUcatlona. 
vrifch Um mints of <hree referees, 
be lodged by Septembrr 
?2’ ^be Secretary of 

the ‘Uralveralty, College Oate, St 
Andrews, from whom furtSicr 
papticulsra maiy be ota^n^ 


The North of 
Scotland College of 
Agriculture 

Applloattona arc Invited for the 
post of AGRICULTURAL 
■OONOUIST or ABBIBTANT 
AGRICULTURAL SOONOaCWT 
within the Agricultural Bconomtrs 
Division of the OoUage AppUosnta 
should have an appropriaM first 
degrse and prcfarence wiU be 
given to candldatet with some 
poatgrsiduatc training or «s- 

g trtenee In the OeU of Fara 
rgammion wnd Management 
Appointmenit will be to one of 
the following acaJea wiith entry 
Bcoording to qualtAoaUons and 
experience 

Grade ill—Il,7M.>£9.T4& 

Grade IVa^£|,iea-£l,gl3 
Grade lVb-^l,130-fl,ai3 

Superannuation Scheme 
McdlcaJ Examinatiun 
Further particulars and a form 
of sppUoaUon may be obtained 
fmm The SecroUry, The North 
of Scottand Oollege of Ag>«- 
culture, Ssho^ of AgrteulUire. 
HL Hist mreet, Aberdeen. 
AB9 jpo, wl‘h whom appUca- 
Mona should be lodged nm laser 
than September 10. 1B70 


Research Assistant 

rcQutred for the Research and 
Statiatica] Section of the Service 
Condltlwna Departaneni ot the 

National and Local Government 
Offloere AaeootaiUon 
Salatv on garade £l,fil6-£l,'ng 
plua £00 per annum London 
WrtfhtlTig Suliabte eandidwtea 

should have Interests or 
experience In trade utdmi 
work. statlaOoe and current 
affairs, and it would be an 
advancage to have atatxstica 

among hla.'her quaimoatlona 
AppUeattoe form from General 
Seeretary, NAtOO House, 0 

Harewood Row, London NWl 
CloBlns dale BeiNember 14. 1070 


University of 
Bradford 

MANAOnSBNT CBNTRB 
Research Aeautant 

Oandidatca should hold a good 
honouis degrae in one of *the 
Social Sciencea, preferably wtth 
Sconomica as the mala aubject 
A balanced cduoaAlon in the 
Social Bcleneee to preferred, 
particular^ if U includes 
statistics snd aceounUng The 
suoeemful oandldatc will atodat 
the Dlrcotor of the Managetnent 
Oenttw on several eeeearch 
proJeoiB dealing with one or 
more of the following, aooordlng 
to the intoreeu and qualiflcMons 
of tha eandidate 
Problema of Corporate Planning 
and Sutoneaa PoMcy 
Leaderahlp S^les 
PreparaiUon ot case material 
for postgradusite end post 
experience couisea 

Salary aoale CI.OOA s SlIO 
—tl.3M s £iaft~K.i0S X £10— 
£ 1.000 

Oommanoing salary will be fixed 
aoeording to quaufioaiUona and 
experience 

Applteailon forms and partteu- 
Ura may be obtained from the 
Regutrar, Uniwenlty of Sradford. 
Bradford. 1 


Business 

Economist 

in the Motor 
Industry 

Ford's Economic Studies Depsnmsnt has a vacancy for 
an able and exparianced economist. 

The department it responsible for the analysis of the 
political, economic and vehicle market eituetion as it 
affects the Company’s automotive activities throughout 
Europe. 

The position offers an excellent opportunity for an 
economist who enjoys applying aconomict and 
statistics to business problems. The job requires a keen 
interest in tha assessment of economic and market 
trends and the ability to write analytical papers on a 
wide variety of subjects 

The candidate should be over 25 with a good honourt 
degree in Economics, with statistics as a major subject 
At least three years' experience in economic research or 
business forecasting is essential. Knowledge of foreign 
languages would be useful. 

The salary will depend on experience and potential, but 
will not be less than £2760. 

Applicants should send brief details of education, 
qualifications, experience and present salary to i- 

S. F. Thompson 
Room 1 /507 

Ford Motor Company Ltd 

Warley. Brentwood, Essex 


Ford leads the way 






























NEW YORK’S 

HOTEL 

•^ARLYLE 

»nf/ 

orrrt^dHri^. 

fes/atti'ftnii. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST 
NEW YORK, NY 10021 
CABIP TIIECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX 620692 




THE ECONOMIST AUGUST aq, iqyo 

SILVER .SPOT PRICES 

APMt^MAV itTO—Oiur oMitfmwrf bumthh Wmv 
tfuiMS Aprtt-Uay on a/lror ivm tfuo prlmm^ly to 
our anHolpafioa of panMy pwptctt tor Wall 
Clroot. IP# arm now proyarod to prorUo a ala- 
nHleaul buying opponunity- 

RNomnitndatloitt of 

O 1 H 7 ~contlnu«vlew mijor trcfid up 
-mother mijor buying fiportunlty. 

O Mm laW-MpicI noior top irouiHl 2.61 
^ptember ’68 N Y. futurf folloimd by iMpr price 
decline. 

e Im. 1N>- expect jibstantially loMer prices 

Q June IMB-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of Jly. Buy. After some hesitation 
—renewed price recovfy by around September 
This may continue unti... 

For over a quartet of a century, this la how 
our basic research’ias enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance amajor reversal in the price 
trend It is indicalve of the commodity work 
performed by us or many large corporations 
in industrial and igricultural commodities 
Your inquiry onyour corporation letterhead 
IS requested add'essed to. 



1961! 18681 18661 


37th YMr World Wide Service 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory tf Induttrlol Commodity Corp 
122 Cost 4:nd St, New York, N Y 10017 

Cabli ECOWCIM Ttinham I114f7-IUI 


on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) 


Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Govarnment 


iquMl) 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX PBEE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

British-Amencan 

No report to any fovornmont. Bank Bldg 

Private Mill Bag 70 

. dollar aceeunta oarn intorast Nassau, Bahamas 

end are paid in doliart. ^ ux ■ 

Grand Cayman, B W I 

Consanrative. expenancad, ^„ 

•ound manatement 

n Send detailed 

nmadiata ranavinant information 


■ound menefoment 

Immodiato ropoymont 

of doposits r— 

on domend. 

- Name 


Amount enclosed 


Confidentiel 


CMkHETE 


Brinah^merican Bank i 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
OF LABOUR 
CO-OPERATION 

JOINT PRODUCTION 

LICENCE-SHARING 


'MARKETING IN HUNGARY is a market research review 
launched this year It is jointly published by the Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Institute for Economic and 
Market Research 


These arc ihc passwords to nuxlcrn business "MARKETING 
IN HUNGARY”, an English language quarterly provides the 
necessary information on the development of the various 
industrial branches, thus enabling the foreign firms to pick 
their choice * 

Subscriptions: 

KULTURA 

Budapest 62, P.O.B. 149 
Hungary 

Subscription fee: £8.10.0 year + postage 
(Sample copies: on request) 













INSTOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


PriMi. »io 


High 

WHi 


B$>a 

7I»* 

99 

sr* 

74»,. 

48% 

82% 

86% 

42% 

30 


96 

85% 

96% 

77 

65% 

91% 

74 

44% 

66 % 

40*a 

70»# 

58 

35% 

25% 


■rMMi ftMd* 


Exdiaqutr 6P«% 

S«ii(igsBom3% 
Britili Electric 3%% 
TrMtary 8*il% 
Funffln|^6*i^ 

Britiih Tnnipen; 1% 
Funding 6% 

Brttlih Gm 3% 
TrMiurjr 
Trtuury S*i% 

Wtr Lom 3«% 
Gbnwii 2%% 


l%ioa» 

Price. 

Nat rad 

Grots rod 

Aug. 

A«l 

yHW. 


19. 

1970 

26. 

1970 

Aug 26, 
19701 

I97D 



£ s d. 

£ a. d 


1971 

99*m 

99*«a 

4 

7 

9 

7 6 

8 

I96M 

91% 

9l**ia 

5 


0 

6 8 

S 1 

1960-90 

98 

98% 

2 18 


4 18 

1 

1965-75 

85*ai* 

B5%a* 

5 


2 

6 U 

01 

t976<79 

71% 

71% 

6 

2 

2 

8 2 

61 

198042 

95% 

95% 

S 

5 

8 

9 6 

1 / 

1985-87 

78*4 

78*a 

5 

3 

5 

9 5 

61 

1970-88 

48*%a 

4ra 

6 

II 

9 

8 IS 

61 

1993 

68%* 

68%« 

S IS 10 

9 6 

8 

I99G45 

43% 

43% 

6 



8 12 

II 1 

1995-98 

76% 

76% 

5 


8 

9 8 

21 

UOO-12 

60%* 

60%* 

5 


10 

9 5 

21 

br 1952 

38% 

38%* 

5 



9 7 

sr 

T 

27% 

27% 

5 


2 

9 6 II f 


IntarmdafuU dollar bondt 


Aaroport da Pirit 9% 
ClwerQytbae9% 

CNA 9% 

Cep^hagan Talophena 9% 
Courtaulda 1% 

Hill Samual Cum Warnnu 7% 
Hill Samuii Wtrranu 7% 
Inland 9% 

IK 9% 

Marriott 9%% 

Ocetdanul 9^ 

Quaaniland 9% 

Truat Housaa Cum Warrtnu 7*ti% 
Trust Houaai Ex Warnnu 7*a% 
Unlead Mcrehanu 9% 



Lest waak'i 
prieaa 

Thia tvaak's 
prices 

Gross 

running 

r 

198$ 

99>*-100*4 

99**-I00*4 

8 95 

1982 

lOO't-1% 

I00*«-I% 

8 84 

1975 

f00'i-.|% 

lOOVMi 

8 86 

1985 

98*a-9% 

99-100 

9 00 

1982 

98-9 

9e*a-9*B 

9 04 

I9n 

95-6 

9S-6 

7 29 

1982 

80>t-2 

82-3*1 

8 38 

1985 

98'4-9*« 

9r4-9*4 

9 06 

1985 

lOO-l 

lOO-l 

8 91 

1975 

I00>*-I% 

99«*-l00% 

9 22 

1982 

•B*a-90 

884*1 

10 33 

1982 

99*a-IOO*B 

99«e-IOO*4 

6 97 

I98S 

89<»4I 

89<a4l 

8 51 

1985 

82*1-4 

82*»-4 

9 22 

1982 

92>f-4 

92*a4 

9 57 


Prices. 

High 

1970 

Low 

Oidlnry 

MMki 

Price. \ 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

265*a 

215 

danka A sxdiar finencfaif 1 

Aifcmene Bk. FI 244 1 -fO 3 

7 0 

59 

48 7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 55 7 \ 

+10 

3 0 

67/3 

40/- 

Aust ft N.Z. Bk 

FrB29M 

-i/j 

3 7 

3000 

2595 

B da Soc Gen 

4 5 

64% 

48*4 

B of America 

$61 ; 

+4*. 

3 0 

96/3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

B3/9 

+ '/J 

3 2 

191/3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

156/6 • 

, 

4 0 

105 

98% 

B Nac de Mexico 

P99% 


92/3 

53/3 

B ofNS Wales 

60/9 

1-M 

3 1 

78,- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

68/3 


5 6 

2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

Fr.B2l70 0*15 

5 1 

294 9 

221 

B de Paris P B 

Fr250 9 

i|3 9 

3 9 

82/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

65/3 

■-2/6 

4 6 

68/- 

43/. 

Birdayi OCO 
BOLSA 

55/6 

t-M 

4 5 

57/3 

35/9 

36/6 

.1/6 

II1/3 

5 0 

240/- 

152/- 

Can Imp. Com 

204/. 

2 7 

l5/>*» 

10/- 

Charterhouse Grp 

IO/4*t 

$^'i 

• l*fd 

7 6 

54*4 

37*1 

Chase Manhatun 

f3% 

3 6 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

0 218 

+3 

3 9 

187 

155 3 

Credit Comcia! 

Fri64 2 

441 3 

2 6 

536 

442 

Cradle Fonder 

Fr490 

(8 

3 9 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS3090 

< i OO 

2 6 

250 

233 

Crediunitalc 

%250 

1 4 

4 0 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

6294 

1 5 

3 1 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D237 

,4 

3 7 

74% 

56 

First Nst City 

$69*1 

, 3 

3 2 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

45/3 

i 6d 

3 0 

27/6 

'*/! 

Hill, Samuel 

19/3 

‘ 1/. 

3 9 

13 95 

1 TO 

lOS Ltd 

$1 70 

0 OS 


39 3 

5% 

lOS Mgnc 

Hongk^g ft Sh 

$5 25 

0 45 


£9*4 

0 

£9*1 

+% 

3 8 

95/- 

50/- 

Keyser Lillmann 

SB/9 


4 3 

41/- 

24/6 

5470 

Klelnwort Ben 

33/3 

3d 

3 6 

6090 

Kredleebank 

FrB5660 

-20 

2 9 

337 

220 

Kundenkredit 

D235 

-1 4 

4 2 

IBOO 

1492 

Lambert L’Ind 

FrB 1710 

160 

4 4 

65/9 

SI/3 

Lloyds 

60/3 

2/6 

4 3 

70 

52 

ManuPi Hanover T'se 

$69% 

+ % 


91,400 

67.600 

Mediobanca 

L 82.600 

-2380 

1 3 

31/3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred 

25/9 

n/3 

-I'ld 

4 6 

37/9 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

24/10*1 

2 4 

70/9 

47/6 

Midland 

59/3 

- •/- 

5 1 

19/7*1 

8/^ 

Minster Auet 

12/9 

1 7*id 

5 7 

36/- 

22/- 

Montagu Trust 

25/6 


2 8 

70^4 

50*4 

Morgan J.P 

168% 

|2% 



48/6 

Nat ft Grindiays 

54/3 

-1 6d 

5 4 

2 K 

2 08 

Nac Austra 

$A2 78 

f% 

4*0 

16/10% 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

16/9 

|3d 

4 7 

79/6 

51/3 

Nat Weu 

62/9 

- »/- 

4 6 

160 

I32*a 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I37 

12 

6 5 

247/6 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

132/6 

1-14/- 

2 6 

116/- 

60/- 

Schroden 

86/3 

I'i 

2 0 

61/i 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec. 

30/10*1 

- 2 / 1 % 

4 9 

13,400 

12.525 

Seclete General 

FrB 13,050 200 

4 6 

47/6 

31/6 

Standard ft Chart 

38/6 

- 1/6 

5 8 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 320 

-1-16% 

3 4 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

FrS3070 

+90 

2 6 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr 5 3990 

•1-160 

2 6 

64/6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

55/6 

— 

5 4 

30/- 

19/9 

Ucd Ctom Tst 

24/9 

l-3d 

4 4 

570 

433 

Ifwurmnco 

Allianz Versich 

D.44S 

+4 

2 0 

96,050 

63,590 

Ass Generali 

L 66B50 

-1550 

0 8 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

57/6 

+6d 

5 2 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagla'Scar 

54/6 

+ 1/6 

4 1 

54/3 

34/6 

ft Law Ufa 

44/- 


3 0 

W/3 

15/- 

Gen Accident 

19/9 

+ 1/3 

S 1 

33/9 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

31/9 

+ 1/- 

4 7 

51/- 

34/- 

Legal ft General 

44- 


4 0 

112 2 

67 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

FIJ2 2 

-0 5 

2 4 

52/- 

35/9 

Pearl 

43/- 

1 1/- 

4 3 

38/3 

.24/3 

Phoenix 

si/’ 

•3d 

4 7 

33/6 

21/6 

Prudential 

26/6 

6d 

3 6 

48/3 

38/3 

Re)ml 

m 

+ 1/6 

4 7 

60/3 

47/3 

Sun Alliance 

58/9 


5 1 

143 

105 

Taltho Mv ft F 

Y.I17 

+ 1 

5 6 

292 

203 

Tofclo Marine 

Y270 

+25 

2 4 

33/9 

12^ 

4^ 

Vehicle ft Gen 

12^ 

-9d 

9 4 

6100 

Zurich Ina. 

FnS.$300 

+275 

3 0 


Prleas. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



•tedn 


on 

Aug. 

High 

Lew 


week 

fi 



Bruweriua. etc. 




18/4*a 

14/10% 

Allied Breweries 

15/10% 


S 2 

1$/- 

IS/1*B 

Bass, Charrington 

16/10% 

+3d 

4 7 

l2B*t 

100 

Boll N.V 

FI 128 

-% 

2 8 

16/- 

12/3 

Courage, B ft S 

I S/4% 

- I'sd 

4 7 

27/3 

iir- 

DisUtiera 

25/3 

+ l'id 

4 9 

51 

Dlstlli. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

$45 

+ 1 

2 3 

440 

353 

D385 



29/9 

22/9 

Guinnew 

29/6 

hid 

4 0 

217 a 

170 8 

Helneken 

Fi2l7 B 

t3 0 

1 6 

15/4% 

11/10% 

lOV 

12/6^ 

{3d 

4 8 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I67 


4 S 

18 

14% 

Nat Dlitiflers 

$14% 

l-% 

6 0 

59/3 

46/- 

Scottish ft Newc 

56/6 

+ 3d 

4 3 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth. African Br 

17/9 

1^10‘id 

3 6 

34/9 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry 

32/7'a 

1 l/7*i 
f4'nl 

4 6 

20/3 

14/9 

Wacnev, Mann 

17/1% 

5 0 

10/7*1 

B/7*t 

Whitbread ‘A* 


-l*id 

5 7 



Building ft bultdlng tnmwiml 

4 7*td 


45/3 

35/9 

22/4*. 

Assoc Portland 

42/4'b 

4 0 

26/9 

BPB Industries 

22/l0*i 

l*fd 

5 2 

271 

229 9 

Cimenti Lafarge 

Fr 245 

h4*t 

3 9 

1906 

1570 

Cimenccries Briq 

FrB 1750 

+ 100 

6 3 

26/6 

15/9 

R Costain 

24/7'i 

{-3d 

4 0 

27/6 

18/6 

Eng China Clays 

22/9 

-k3d 

2 0 

41/6 

24/6 

Inc Paint Co 

25/- 


II 7 

30,100 

22ft00 

lulcemenci 

L 24.395 

-955 

2 0 

30/- 

19/6 

J Laing 'A' 

28/3 

{-1/3 

2 0 

II/- 

7/4'i 

London Brick 

9/i% 

4 3d 

6 0 

14/6 

14/10% 

26/IO'a 

7/6 

Marley 

8/. 

f3d 

(*») 

8/4*1 

Redland 

10/3 

-6d 

4 7 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

23/9 

-3d 

2 7 

39/6 

39/6 

25/- 

29/. 

Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 

29/6 

35/3 

-9d 

-3d 

5 8 

3 3 

6^ 

4/1% 

Veneata 

5/- 


7 2 

74/6 

51/6 

G Wtmpey 

d/7*i 

-1/7% 

1 7 



Catering, hotela, etc. 



27/3 

16/9 

ATV ‘A’ 

23/6» 


6 1 

4/1 

lil? 

Butlln’s 

3/5*t 

•id 

9 3 

75 

CBS 

$25% 


5 4 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada ’A' 

40/-» 

25/1% 

13/- 

5 0 

33/3 

23/. 

Grand Metrop 

Lyons 'A’ 

{ 9d 

2 3 

91/9 

63/6 

74/- 

f6d 

3 3 

20/3 

13/9 

Mecca 

16/6 

3d 

6 0 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust HouteB>Fertci 

i 26/3 

1 1/1% 

3 4 



Chemlcela 




1229 

980 

ANIC 

L 1006 

26 

5 0 

14/3 

6/10*1 

Albright ft W 

8/1% 

I w- 

4 3 

31% 

22% 

Amar Cyanamtd 

$31% 

*11 

4 1 

215 

157% 

Badlfcha Anilln 

D 159 8 

3 7 

6 9 

178% 

140% 

Bayew 

CIBA (Basle) 

D 144 

-7 

5 6 

12325 

BS50 

Fr S 10.400 1 300 

2 2 

73*1 

59<s 

Dew 

$71% 

f4*. 

3 6 

128 

92*1 

Dupont 

$126% 

O’. 

4 2 

59/6 

33/6 

Fisons 

42/3 

+I/J 

S 0 

I6^a 

7*. 

General Aniline 

$9*s 

+'• 

4 6 

260*t 

161 

Hoeehat 

DI73% 

-6 4 

5 8 

178,000 

126.750 

Hofhnn Genuss 

Fr 51680004 8500 

0 5 

58/- 

42/1% 

iCl 

45/6 

+ 1/7% 

6 0 


St 

Laporte Inds 

27/6 

-1/9 

4 9 

3r. 

Monsanto 

$36*« 

{2 


1129 

962 

MoAteciCln|.Edta 

L 969 

- 19 

5 6 

340 

227*a 

Norsk Hydna 

Kr 340 



33 

27 

Pfizer 

$3D*« 

{ 1% 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.2S2 I 

-1 9 

3 S 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

PrB2S$0 

+5 

5 0 

159 

131 

Sc Gobain 

Fr 14$ 4 

1 II 0 

4 3 

420 

290 

Takeda Chemical 

YS04 

-3 

2 8 



Coelftatoel 




4460 

3880 

Arbed 

Fr B 4285 

-5 

6 9 

30*. 

21% 

Bethlehem 

$22% 

+ 1% 

8 4 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Piy 

$AI5 00 

fO 05 


180 

147 

Denain tngwy 

Fr 156 1 

+5 2 

4 4 

695 

590 

Ftnsider 

L600% 

-1% 

7 S 

ISO I 
90*1 

f27*s 

60 1 

Fried Krupp 
GelsenfclrtMner 

0.133 1 
080*1 

-1 4 
+7*. 

7 S 

5 0 

£38'a 

£28*1 

Grangffeberg 

£28*t 


2 8 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Oidinery 

stocke 

Price, 

Am 26. 
I9TO 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug 

26 

91 

68 

Hecich 

066 6 

+«1 

1 5 

108 7 

84*1 

Hoegeven 

FI 93 7 

113 

2 2 

180 7 

148 

Manneimann 

DI5S 

+-I'. 

7 0 

142*1 

114 8 

Rheinstahl 

DII4 8 

. 1 2 

5 3 

109*1 

79 

Thysten Huetce 

081 1 

40 1 

7 4 

231 

190 1 

Ufine Kuhlmsn 

Pr225 

3 0 

3 9 

7/9 

W*i 

Union Steel S A 

7/7*1 

+ 10*td 

5 2 

39 

2^1 

US Steel 

$31 

tl% 

8 0 

131% 

101% 

Uilnor 

Electrlcel ft radio 

Fr 113 


4 0 

235 

161 

AEG 

0 i73’> 

-1 

9 2 

2SS 

211 

A5EA 

Kr230 

-5 

4 3 

53% 

40% 

Am Tel ft Tel 

$45% 

rl*. 

9 3 

26/7*1 

w 

BlCC 

23/1% 

3d 

5 8 

2135 

1470 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 

FrS 1660 

+60 

3 0 

463*1 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr42i 

8 

3 2 

14/6 

S7't 

9/7*1 

Chloride Eleark 

12/- 


6 7 

25% 

Comsdt 

$39*1 

1^3 


77 /- 

47 /- 

Oecca 

51/3 

+ 6d 

3 3 

f7^‘ 

i3f6 

EMI 

37/6 

HM 

4 0 

MS 

Elactrolux ‘B’ 

Kr 126 

{-I 

5 5 

257 

196 

L M Erlccson 'B' 

Kr2J7 


2 3 

79 

60*1 

Gen Electric 

178% 

1 3N 

3 3 

^10% 


GEC-EE 

22/1*1 

-(4*fd 

3 3 

33*1 

Gen Tel ft Elcc 

$27’. 

1 1*. 

s a 

152 

102* 

Hitachi 

Y 108 

< 3 

5 6 

S4/- 

45/- 

Hoover 'A' 

53/9 

+ 1/9 

4 2 

381% 

223 

IBM 

1263% 

{ 24 

1 8 

62/3 

36,- 

Int CompuCert 

42/- 

41/3 

5 3 

60 

31*1 

Int Tel ft Tel 

$41 

4 3'. 

2 7 

132% 

79% 

Machines Bull 

Fr96% 

43 7 


827 

$29 

Matsushita 

Y535 

-10 

I 9 

205/- 

152/6 

Philips Lmp Wiu 

198/1% 

4 4/4'i 

2 0 

44/IO't 

M3 

Plesiey 

191- 

3d 

3 1 

34*1 

18% 

RCA 

$23 

4% 

4 5 

'»/- 

13/- 

Redlffuiion 

14/10% 

- I'ld 

5 6 

48f6 

30/6 

Reyrotle Parsons 

36/6 

1/4 

8 0 

259*1 

178 

Siemens 

0191 

^ i 

4 2 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y 2335 

-75 

0 6 

55*1 

20 

^erry Rand 
Thomion*Houst 

$22% 

• 1 % 

2 2 

182% 

134% 

Fr 145 

0 1 

2 7 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Efeciricat 

54/9 

{ 1/9 

( 8 

48 

33% 

Western Union 

$33% 

4 2 

68*4 

53% 

WestInhM El 

engineering 

$65% 

41 *. 

2 7 

37/6 

23/- 

Acrow *A 

29/10% 

f 1/1% 

3 0 

207 

136 

Aiiai Copco 

Krl75 

r 1 

2 9 

14/10% 

10 /- 

BSA 

13/6 

41 /- 

(") 

up 

36/6 

Babck ft Wilcox 

44/1% 

{ I'ld 

4 S 

54/6 

191- 

John Brown 

38/-« 

-r 1/- 

6 0 

16/1% 

10/10% 

Cohen 600 

I4/7*s 

i i'ld 

S 7 

14/10% 

8/- 

Davy Ashmora 

10/7*1 

•1 I'ld 

1 9 

14/- 

11/6 

Delta Metal 

12/3 

-9d 

6 6 

189 8 

138 

Demag 

0163 

f2 

4 9 

16/2*4 

9/4 

B Elliott 

9/4 

4'sd 

2 7 

18/6 

14/3 

48/4*1 

Firth Clevaland 

14/6 


9 7 

e0/6*4 

Guast, KAN 

58/6 

I6d 

4 1 

210 

140 

Guteh^ngs, H 

0163% 

1 

4 2 

11/3 

7/4'. 

Head Wrigheson 

*1? 


6 1 

27/9 

14/10% 

12/6 

11/6 

Alfred Herbert 

n/0 

11/6 

3d 

3 0 

(Ml 

»/- 

4 8 

6/6 

1/7% 

Inter Cembstn 


{•id 

^3 

47/6 


Inter Comp Air 

38/6 


442 

29$ 

Kuliager $' 

Kr 345 


3 2 

239 9 

165 

MAN 

0193 

- 2% 

1 0 

22/6 

16/6 

Mechcr ft Platt 

l7/4*s 

- I'sd 

3 2 

M/3 

50/9 

Metal Bex 

57/4 

• 9d 

3 8 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Haavy 

Y67 


9 0 

33/3 

16/3 

Morgan Crucible 

22/6 


4 2 

206 

172 1 

Pechiney 

Fr 198 1 

^0 1 

4 0 

toi- 

♦rt 

43/9 

Reneld 

ill- 

' 'P 

4 7 

5/4*1 

Serck 


-r«d 

5 4 

43/- 

w 

Simon Engtng 

36/3 

+9d 

4 1 

34/3 

^h 

Suveley Ind 

9/7*1 

41/1'. 

2 1 

12/- 

8/6 

StonfMett 

e/io't 

-I'sd 

S 6 

75/10% 

59/6 

Tube invftcmenta 

67/7't 

-4*td 

S 3 

31/4’. 

31/3 

Vickers 

23/9 

+36 

8 4 

48/9 

37/- 

Thos W Ward 

41/. 


6 7 


Stodc Pricai and Ylirtde compiled wtcli halp from Maatri Merrill Ljfnch, Plarea Fanner A Smith, Yamalchl SeeurltlM Co . and The First Boston Corpontlon YIM In bradkaa Is on forecast dividend * Ex dividend 
tt Ex eaplUlMCIon ^ Ex rtghu t Bx all ( 0 ) New stock (f) Flu jrleld (h) A^r Zambian tax (1) To latest dau (n) Interim since reduced or passed 

§ The net radwnpcion yields allow for tax at 7 b 6d In £ 




PrloM. 1970 

OriliMry 

Priea. 

Cbanga 

YlJd 



■tecki 
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Crane 

increases steel valve 
production capacity 
in 7 multi-national 
plant locations 


Today, in the petroleum and petrochemical industries, 
the Number One need is for more, more—and more Steel 
Valves. 

Crane is meeting this increasing need with greatly ex¬ 
panded capacity for producing Steel Valves. New plant 
facilities in 7 globe-spanning locations are turning out 
Steel Valves at nearly double the former output. 

Crane can supply the Steel Valves you need to meet spe¬ 
cifications of your project. Gate, Globe and Check—from 
standard production in sizes from IV^ " through 24", in 


ASA 150, 300 and 600 series. 

You order from the manufacturer of the most complete 
line of fluids handling equipment in the world — valves, 
pumps, meters, controls, water treatment and condition¬ 
ing equipment. All available to you from a single trans¬ 
national source of supply and responsibility. Crane. 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., World Head¬ 
quarters, at 300 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 



This Australian refinery compiex uses Crane Cast Steel Valves, in sizes I 

up to 24”, in ASA ISO, 300, and 600 series. 

This 300-iraund Steel Gate Valve con¬ 
trols flow in a pipeline between an oil 
refinery and its tank farm. 


CRANE 


CCMJIIDINAT»D COMPA^IF9 Of CRAPlFi Cram €• , W«rM Hmdawwtvrs. JM Park At* Vavk. I A A Craat Aailralla Ply. LM Svdatt CraM Caaada. LIP . MoMfvai Craa* Ltd . LaadM Craa* 

A A Paris Craa* G m k H . Uaswldarf Craaa '>«d«tl8«id. N.\ , Craat Dtialaa dt Mttica. MaiHmey N L Oaat Fiia, S A BIHmhi 
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What s going on ? 

The Americans have got to 
make Israel believe it can trust 
them—so their belated admis¬ 
sion about those Egyptian 
missiles in the ceasefire rone is 
something, if not very much, 
page 13 The line-up behind 
Moshc Dayan in the Israeli 
cabinet’s argument with 
Washington, page a6 
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Ted’s back 

Mr Heath’s return to No. 10 
will bring some relief to those 
who arc uneasy about the 
Ciovemment’s ai^rent lack of 
drive. But Mr Baiber and Mr 
Carr need to prove themselves 
as quickly as possible, page 14. 
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Poor, poorer, poorest 

As things arc going, Britain will 
soon be not only the poor man 
of western Europe but, before 
the decade is out, backward by 
some Asian standards, and only 
fifteenth in the world’s wealth 
league, page 69 


The gambler of Bordeaux 

M Servan-Schreiber is sticking 
his neck out against France’s 
prime minister—and it’s a neck 
France needs, page 16 



Mobutu’s magic 

The Congo is respectable again 
and President Mobutu suddenly 
finds himself on visiting terms 
with Belgium’s royals and even 
Mr Nixon, page 73. 


The small mercy • 

Mr Husak’s claim that Czecho¬ 
slovakia is back to normal 
suggests that he has a curious 
idea of normality. Yet he’s 
probably the best viceroy they’ll 
get, page 18 


Detroit in trouble 

America’s middle-aged motor 
mdustry is under pressure from 
public opinion as well as from 
foreign competitors and its own 
workers, page 47 


Aviation’s tough, too 

Why success in aircraft building 
seems to bring even bigger 
headaches than failure, page 67 
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Lrllcrs 


Aeeotmtancy 

Sir —It will br a tragedy for the accoun¬ 
tancy profession if the Government should 
ever adopt your suggestion (Aiugust 29th) that 
aLcounting standards ought to br “ written 
into the Companies' Acts" This would 
provide a “ solution ” far more rigid and 
inHexiblc than a British Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and it is noteworthy 
that most leading British accountants shy 
awav from an SEC-style solution precisely 
necause of ihr bureaucratic rigidities which 
they belnce it would introduce 

The Institute of Chartered Accxiuntants 
in England and Wales should certainly be 
gicen much more authority in defining and 
enforcing accounting standards The best 
way to achieve this is to insert 
a clause in the Companies' Acts stating 
that accounting standards are thosr 
defined and promulgated by the institute 
and that thev have as much forte as if they 
appear as part of the Acts In this way the 
profession would be left 111 charge of its 
affairs, as it should be, and it would be 
able to adapt and modify its 
standards to suit changing circumstances 
I his IS iiotoriniisly difhcult to do to an Act 
of Parliament The institute would of course 
have to tighten up its disciplinary proce¬ 
dures, but with the authority of Parliament 
behind it this would not be difllcult — 
■^'ours faithfully, Edward Stamh 

Professor of Accountancy 
I nil frsitv of Edinburgh 

Sir— The Pergamon affair has caught the 
headlines because of the spectacular nature 
of the amounts involved As you observed 
on August 29th, " the real worry concerns 
the many companies where, unspectacularly, 
things merely go less than right.” 

T he trouble with modern accounting has 
nothing to do with the competence or 
integrity of professional accountants , it has 
to do with the conventional system of 
accounting which has remained basically 
unaltered for over 500 years The segre¬ 
gated system of funds accounting, which I 
have described in “ Is Conventional Account¬ 
ing Obsolete ■’ ” (Aciountaniy, June, 1970), 
may go some way to meeting your objections. 

Briefly, accounting under the segregated 
system is conducted in terms of funds, ic, 
the current claims which arise as a result of 
transactions with third parties. 7 'he results 
of past events are given in a funds report, 
which IV a statement of the flows of funds 
which have occurred in the past This is 
the responsibility of the auditor who has 
to verify and report on the existence of 
current claims Asset valuations, which 
depend on the outcome of transactions not 
vet completed, arc excluded. An indication 
of future potential is given m a funds 


projection, which is a forecast of the flows of 
funds which are expected to occur in the 
future. I'his is the responsibility of manage¬ 
ment. 

The segregated system has several advan¬ 
tages ovir the conventional system. The 
removal of asset valuations from the area 
of the auditor’s responsibility means that 
last year's results no longer depend on next 
year’s prospects. The auditor is free to 
concentrate on the verihcation of claims 
which have arisen as a result of transactions 
which have actually taken place. Publica¬ 
tion of funds projections, however, imposes 
upon management a hitherto unprecedented 
degree of public accountability. For a funds 
projection is a public declaration of how 
efleitively management thinks it can use 
the lesources under its control. 

Instead of the vague expressions of confi¬ 
dence characteristic of the chairman’s 
annual icjiort, management forecasts would 
have to be spelled out in |X)und.s, shillings 
and ]>i IK e They would have to be jmblished 
at least .iiinually and not merely in support 
of a new issue of shares or in defence 
against a takeover bid Managerial perfor¬ 
mance would be monitored continuously by 
cnniparisoiis of the published estimates with 
the actual results The prospect of this type 
of cfticiency audit would give sleepy manage¬ 
ments something to kecj} them awake If 
things failed to go according to plan, they 
would no longer be able to shuffle off' 
ic-spiinsibility on to the auditors 

Political democracy depends on the 
submission of past records and future 
programmes to the scrutiny of the general 
public Economic democracy w'orks the 
-same way How else is it possible to achieve 
the efficient allocation of resources ’—Yours 
faithfully, R A Rayman 

I'nivernty of Bradford 

.Sir —Your comments on the rejection of the 
integration propo.sals for the accountancy 
profession by the members of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales (August 22iid) describe fairly the 
problem of professionally-trained accoun¬ 
tants adapting their techniques for use in 
industry. 

There were, however, two inaccuracies in 
your article The integration proposals were 
not designed to create one super body, but 
to provide the basis for three enlarged 
chartered insututes, who would work in 
harmony by the use of joint committees to 
thrash out principles, while retaining their 
independence as separate institutes. The 
Scottish institute, of which I am a member, 
continually emphasised this point in its 
letters to members on the integration 
jirojiusals 

Sc-condly, it is certainly not true, 111 the 
case of the Scottish institute in particular, 
that all accountancy institutes rely on corres¬ 
pondence courses for training students The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
.Scotland organises tutorial classes for all 
parts of the training syllabus at Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Ixindon. 

I imagine that an impressive majority of 
Scottish students are within commuting 
distance of these centres. I do not know if 
the student' intake of 312 for 1969 is repre- 


sentativet Iwt I .remember from my own 
training period in the late I9S0« tutorial 
classes of well over icxi. sfudgnts each .in 
Glasgow alone. 

Incidentally, the available correspondence 
courses are not as dismal as you describe 
them and are certainly' ideal for rervision 
purposes and for supplementing knowledge 
gained at tutorial classes—Yours faithfully, 
Kuwait C. S. Hewotson 

India and the BBC 

Sir —The government of India's decision to 
expel the BBC is, of counc, juvenile in the 
extreme and deserves dension The Bntish 
press have, however, got one fact wrong. 
Indra did protest to France about some of 
the content of the Ixiuis Malle films. The 
French foreign ministry asked French tele¬ 
vision to cut out the “ uglier ” shuts and the 
latter complied Thus India not only tried 
but succcxidcxl in setting what you rightly 
call “ an ugly precedent.’' M Malic 
obviously wanted his uncensored version to 
be shown The BBC has drawn India's fire 
by holduig a Frenchman’s baby, but I am 
glatf the BBC stood its ground.—Yourv 
faithfully, V Siddhartha 

London, SWis 

Australia 

.Sir— Your article “ Off the sheep’s back ” 
(August 15th) has caused me some concern 
as a Merino stud sheep breeder. I feel that 
an unbalanced picture was given of the 
future of rural industry in Australia, particu¬ 
larly the wool industry 

I'hc Australian economy is changing 
rapidly in its structure and the figures 
included in your article show this trend 
However, these structural changes are 
purely relative and are a reflection, not of 
.stagnation in the rural sector but rather 
of the maturing of the Australian social and 
economic framework. Australia is following 
a similar path to the one that Britain and 
other advanced economics have in the past 

Within the rural sector there is also 
ehange At present much discussion about 
the prospects of rural industries, particularly 
the wool industry, is taking place because of 
an alleged “ crisis ” brought about by falling 
prices and what appears to be a drought 
in parts of Australia This drought is having 
most of its effect on the more marginal lands, 
especially in Queensland and Western 
Australia This is not a new experience and 
must be accepted often as a normal risk 
attached to running stock in such areas. For 
example, in Western Australia, which has 
received much publicity in the past couple 
of years, the present problem is more an 
inevitable consequence of unwise decision¬ 
making than a reflection on Australian rural 
industry as a whole 

The “ mere 8 per cent of Australia that 
IS habitable or farmabie ” that is stated in 
the article has always produced the major 
proportion of products flowing from rural 
industry. It is within these areas, particu¬ 
larly the large tracts of good quality, high 
rainfall country of south-east Australia, that 
the prospects for rural industry are good, as 
they always have been in the past. 

You also .state that the fall in prices for 
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wool it a result of over-production and not 
a decline in demand which has remained 
stable for the past five to six years. This 
appears to be quite accurate. I would add 
the marked coarsening of the clip as a 
complemmtary factor. The .prices for fine 
wools, especially those grown cleanly in the 
high rainfall areas, have hardly fallen at all 
My own wool has, in fact, increased slightly 
in price 

It IS wrong therefore to conclude that 
*' farming is an idyll of the past ” and to 
leave unqualified all the implications of 
this statement. The events currently taking 
place in Australia should not give the 
impression, when rationally appraised, that 
no scope exists for further profitable involve¬ 
ment in .Australian rural industry.—Yours 
faithfully, E A H Middleton 

Binalong, NSW 


Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —The terms of the ceasefire agreement 
between Israel and Egypt call for both 
sides to abide by the Geneva convention of 
■ 949 for the treatment of prisoners of war 
and for accepting the help of the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross in carrying out the terms 
of the convention. 

Little is known of what has happened to 
the 12 Israeli prisoners of war, held by 
Egypt, because neither letters nor visits by 
the Red Cross are allowed them The 
Egyptians have repatriated one Israeli pilot 
who had had his leg amputated, but 
another shot down at the same time was 
pictured as fit on Egyptian television, and 
has since died, reputedly of heart failure 
This seems a highly unlikely cause for the 
death of a young man who has had to 
satisfy the exceptionally high medical 
criteria for aircrew, and suspicions that he 
died from maltreatment inevitably arise 
from the fact that the Egyptians would not 
release his body 

One wonders what it is that the Egyptians 
have to conceal that they will not follow 
the normal conventions for treatment of 
prisoners of war Is it not time that they 
showed in actions rather than words that 
they arc bringing at least some good will 
and a reasonably humane outlook to the 
peace talks ’—Yours faithfully, R I Jones 
London, Wi Air Vice-Marshal 


Sudan 

Sir —I am surprised that The Economist 
should have published the tendentious and 
patently inaccurate article on the Sudan 
(August ist). The report bristles with 
inaccuracies, of which I need only 
mention a few. 

Your correspondent says there has been 
war in the south Sudan for fifteen yeais. He 
IS no doubt thinking of the Tont mutiny 
in July and August, 1955, which broke out 
under British administration, and was put 
down under the orders of the late Sir Knox 
Helm. 1 have visited the south Sudan almost 
annually over the past twelve years In 1961 
I made art extensive tour, mostly by road, 
including some long walks, and found no 
signs of disturbance anywhere. The actual 
disturbance began towards the end of 1963 


and rose to a crescendo which might be 
called war in 1964 and 1965. The Juba and 
Wati incidents in 1965, in which the fatal 
casuglties are moK reliably estimated at 
about 400 than 6,000, caused a new wave of 
peopie leaving Wnu and Juba to escape into 
the bush or across the frontier 

Southern Sudan is not an “ arid waste.” 
It has more natural imgation than any other 
comparable area in Africa North, west and 
east Sudan suffer from much mote serious 
aridity. 

The south Sudanese arc not negroes, or 
even negroid, which is perhaps what your 
correspondent meant. They are Nilotics. 

The population of the south Sudan has 
never, in living memory, been as high as 6 
million The most reliable estimate is about 
3 million, or about a quarter of the total 
Sudanese population If what your 
correspondent’s advisers tell him about 
genocide (1 million dead “ Nileans ”) and 
the exodus from south Sudan is correct, the 
population must be well under a million 

Until as recently as last November, I 
never saw any evidence of serious malnu¬ 
trition in the south Sudan With its fertile 
soil. It can easily grow all its own food, but 
the southerners are sometimes improvident 
and traditionally the government has had to 
send in some supplies of dura (the staple 
crop) between seasons In the past two yean, 
the government has sent in all the dura 
needed to feed the south, and the standard 
of nutrition has not been below that of 
other areas, such as the north and east 
Sudan It is probably higher. 

“ Missionaries who have travelled in the 
area say it is worse than Biafra ” Mission- 
ancs have been (wrongly in my opinion) 
excluded from the south Sudan since 1964 

What IS the evidence for the statement 
that the Sudanese government has (a) carried 
out bombing raids in the south with Migs 
and (b) has used napalm ’ Bombing 
insurgents out is a conventional method, 
although I do not beli^ it has been used 
in the south Sudan, at least for the last year 
or so 

Apart from these factual points, your 
correspondent does not even mention that 
over two-thirds of the population consists 
of the three large tribes, Dinka, Nuer and 
Shilluk who have no quarrel with the 
government —Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi George Gretton 

Sir —Allow me to say, as a south Sudanese, 
that your recent report (August ist) on the 
current situation in the southern Sudan was 
slanted To clarify, I mast say that there 
has not only been a conspicuous change of 
attitude and policy from the north towards 
the south, but also a new passion to bridge 
the gap. Although we have long suffered 
drastically at the hands of former govern¬ 
ments, manned by feudalists and reaction¬ 
aries from the north, it is now high time 
we faced realities as responsible people 

Experience in the last few years has shown 
very clearly that we cannot solve our pro¬ 
blems by means of force , nor by aid from 
foreign sources whose interests are harmful 
Only the Sudanese people will solve them, 
and by peaceful means alone And that is 
the line the present revolutionary and 
socialist government, b^Rtfcd by “ Brother 
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Nimeiri,” has avowed itself to follow. ThoK 
southerners who are really serious in finding 
a solution to the south, and not merely seel^ 
ing the positions of leadership, must 
immediately come forward to throw in their 
lot with this honest government. 

I must also admit that many of us 
southenteia have now, for the first time since 
the independence 15 years ago, been given 
positions of higher responsibility m the for¬ 
eign service, the army, the police, the civil 
service, etc. This is apart from the fact that 
a ministry of southern affairs has been set 
up. I would go so far as to say that this 
government has in one year since it came 
to office done for the south what previous 
governments could not do in 15 That alone 
IS a proof that a real revolution has taken 
place in the Sudan, and that the conditions 
in the south are gradually changing On the 
other hand, we must not expect a solution 
overnight in a country which has limited 
resources. Patience, sacrifice and hard work 
are necessary in order to arrive safely at a 
lasting solution.—Yours faithfully. 

SlRR An'ai 

Embassy of the Republic of the Sudan 
London, SWs 


Where Bic^ra was 

Sir —Since the federal government's imposi¬ 
tion of a partial press ban on former 
Biafra there have been few first-hand 
accounts which have not tended rather more 
to confuse the situation than to clarify it 
In this respect your own report (.August 
22nd) clearly distinguishes itself by its 
straightforwardness and freedom from 
ambiguity or apologetics. Our country’s 
past involvement in this situation has 
ensured it of a continuing responsibility and 
one must hope that your journal will con¬ 
tinue to give It that close attention which it 
so obviously demands—Yours faithfully, 
London, Ni Nigel Gowla.nd 
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Howr dectridty increased 
Me capacity 


Mr Wall had a challenge And the reason— Funher streamlining of production was clearly 40 % greater pig-cuttmg capacity at his ftaory. 

success' How could he cope with the increasing necessary. But how ? Mr Wall turned to His skilled butchers are saved much fangue and 

demand for his meat products, and not lose out Electricity for the answer. A new production their ume is much bener utilised, 

on quality ? Something had to be done. And so, layout was devised for his Godley faaory, which This story is often repeated in Industry today—a 

Mr Wall deaded to do something radical about it. today is unique in Europe. a layout based on a production success provided by modern elearical 

A number of operations were still being done specially designed elearic saw unit which feeds methods 

manually—manhandling carcasses, for instance, a streamlined system of electrically driven Electricity can give you your own success stories: 

winch meant the inefficient use of skilled butchers’ conveyors The result: the system now handles the first step—call m the Industrial Sales Enginur 

valuable time. 180 carcasses an hour. And Mr. Wall has over from your Bectncity Board. 

EUCTRIOTY-THE POWER IN INDU^^ 


Smid for free bookletl Hmo to ttrtcmHiu methods bonmfit from the latest cott-^ytttmg teehnsquei VTe have /mtpubluhed a booklet on Bleerruity*s senece to induMiry It gives details of recmtly 
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. y Tiy thit gik^ur 

up 1 ^. fifik u you caia^^e dcnf^ 
your line of credit in Eifrodbllars, noli- 
resident stexiir^ and three different locd 
currencies ^.drachmaa, rupial^ and N. T. 
dollars. 


■ik\ 



at • 

*Oiimce8'^it.^^!U';^et a 
. ^wer‘*Yes”ontheEurddo11is^andn^?iie^ - 
starling. *^o^ ^ :loi^ ;* 

' Because moWt banks 
foreign brandies. Apd isithout A fkiark^/- ' 
pr’eubstdiary in a country, a 
(^irectly lend the load currency. 

^ -*■ Ak American Expn^ Intertiatbnal 
Banking Corporation, you can ge^ g^bM, ^ 
liiie of credit Qon lend y<ni Euioddlar^ 

Non>resident currencies. Aild e swde ? ' 
riihge of local currencies. 

All oil a single line of credit, y 
Oply hve or six banks in the world 
offer you this ipucfi flexibility. can do it 

because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries In 17 countries. Six i^i Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India, 
lb name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your buriness. We can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact we’ll be glad to review your 
choices of cuitency regularly, lb help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 

At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Express International Banking Corporation has 47 branches and subsidiaries handling all t]^es of banking transactions 
all over the world. WeTe in these mRjor financial centres: Amsterdam, Athens U), Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, 
Cannes, Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, Diisseidorf, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hon^ Kong, 
Karachi, Kowloon (s), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, 
Okinawa (a). Pans (a), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonlca, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice, Vienna, Zurich. 

International Headquarters 65 Broadway, New York, London Branch 25 Abchurch Lane, London, EC4. Tel. (01) 6232741 

AinerkanEipressliitanittiiidBukiacCarpiontiMi ' 




Why is it so hard 
for multinational 
companies to get all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 



Only National Airlines flies daily non-stops to Miami with movies.* And from Miami to Houston. To California. To 
all of Florida. Great connections to the Caribbean, Central and South America. No crowded New York airports. 
LeaveLondonanydayatthecivilizedhourof 10:40 andbeinMiamiby 15:10. Time for a sip, a dip, or a great connec- 
tiofl to any place in the New World. For reservations, call your travel agent, or National Airlines at 01-629-8272. 

4ij«iiMtatnominauharge. ' lolcB NcitioTicrf AlHiiMs foT oviMytliing undoT iIm suii. 


National honeuTS Am^trican Express, Barclayeard,Carte Blanche, Dmera ClubiVATI!ottrowncard,andeash. 





PROPERTY __ , _ 

RMJT Chief Executives 
aregoingtobe 
very happy men. 

Tilts vearAmatgatnated inve s t me nt and Property Company 
are going to solve their headquarters probtems. 



The bnefeat details of any one of these AIP 
developments indicate its attractiveness as a 
company headquarters The superbly appointed 
property at Alfred Place, Tottenham Court 
Hoad, Wl, illustrated, provides for 68,000 
square feet of fully air-conditioned office apace, 
showrooms, extensive underground car parking 
faciUties and the quality of working environment 
expected by a national Susinoss organisation 
Amalgamated Investment and Property nave 
long experience in the specialised held of office 
development, which has equipped them to fully 
understand the needs of both the large and small 
firm. Each AIP property offeTs ideal working 
surroundings for both staiF and management. 
Conference facilities are excellent and on-site 
car parking saves busy executives’ time. 


This acknowledged expertise in city-centre 
office planning makes an AIP development 
especially attractive to companies keeking a 
prestigious and convenient base, particularly 
where new buildings are at a premium Their 
special skills have enabled them to make 
available the best possible locations for light, 
spacious offices 

The four Central Ijondon developments 
riiown here are now in course of construction 
and others are in the planning stage Detailed 
specifications are available on request 
' Perhaps one of the new sites meets your 
needs now. Or you may be planning to move 
vour head office in the near future. Either way, 
AIP 18 there to help. We shall be delighted to 
diacusa your requirementa. 


Amalgamated Inve stm e nt and Prope r ty Comp a ny Lfcnlted 

9 10 (irHtUm London Wl TtfU>phi>ni> 01 I9904H2 


1 Oid Street ECl 

A miifrnificent ]>rebtigv buildinK 
02 (XX) hq ft M‘lf< ont.lined officetv. 
fihowrooniH, b0,00() squnre feel 
wurehoucAnK FuHy lurnonditionvU 
Underground c nr pHrk 
Architects Fitsroy, KobinbOn&Partneiis 

2 Queen Anne’s Oatc SW7 
Abupeibly model nibed buildjnf; of 
character, providinx 31.000 square feet 
of office* space 

AichiU'Cts Fitrroy Robinson & Partners 
J Stanhope Gate, Park Lane 
PreHtiite huildmK. fully air conditioned 
with enr parkinK> providing 23 olx) 
square feet office i ommodation 












what does it really mean? 



an 

er-e ■- a H'- iiy A inie;^''alecj ■>;; t:p ‘!i it I'^s 
io>j! ther namr wen Kno /^i diver-.i! iiT^Mst' ’■! and 

consunn-r fields. Such as Accles S Pollock. Ascot, 
R.'u.'ia! oti I jr'tu h Alumcniuin. C !i;u !os i^hu. chpll. Coventry 
Gt'uyo Ctf-da. r:aieiq‘i. Russet! Hot bs and many more. 


advanced 

Mean.s ieadino 'O rballOPT qiny new ureas Such as 
nunrencc'lly-coi.h cliee niec!iipi>.' Irrols and aluminium 
smelling. In new production processes, such as revolu¬ 
tionary tube-making methods. In new product develop¬ 
ments like salety steering columns and sell-cleaning 
electric ovens, in niannyemcnt techniques like com¬ 
puterised pioduclion and quality control systems. 


engineering 

Skills that are based on the creative manipulation of 
metals. Advanced engineerirrg that has pul Tl first In 
precision lubes aluniinuim, electrical equipment, auto¬ 
mated materials handling sysfems, bicycles, machine 
tools, and many domestic products. 


group 

Tl IS a big one with assets o( t260 million. More than 100 
companies employing 68,000 people, backed by research 
centres iniliatirig technical innovation and development. 
World sales lotal C300 million. For an objective view of 
this advancc-d engineering group and how it tackles its 
oroblems- you are invited to read how II puts computers 
!o work • on assessment by a leading business journal. 
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an advanced engineering group 
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To: Tub* Invmtmant* Ltd, Information Sarvico, 

Bridgawatar Houaa, Clavaland Row, St. Jamoa’a, London, S.W.1. 

Please send me a copy of the article describing how Tl 
puts computers to work-an independent 
assessment of Tl from outside the group. 

Name 

Address 
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What's going on ? 


They call them peace talks. But there is no peace and 
no talk. The American peace initiative may be the last 
chance in a long time for the Arabs and Israelis to bring 
their battle to a peaceful ccmclusion ; but its fallout so far 
has been the belching of new danger and new distrust. 
King Hussein’s readiness to talk peace has brought himself 
close to death and his country close to civil war. President 
Nasser, who was the first to take up the American initiative, 
may have ditched the whole enterprise by sending those 
Sam missiles into what was supposed to be a standstill 
zone. The Israelis, keeping their delegate at home in 
Jerusalem, contend that nothing can be said until Egypt’s 
military cheating is put right or at least brought into the 
op>cn. And the knives of the real saboteurs, the men who 
want peace on their own terms only, are fast cutting into 
the hopes of a compromise. 

The Palestinian militants have the clearest case for 
wanting to sabotage the talks. Whatever compromise 
might eventually emerge would be far below their own 
goal of a united Palestine. President Nasser and Mr 
Yasser Arafat manage to maintain a semblance of under¬ 
standing—which, logically, can be based on nothing except 
their joint expectation that the talks will fail—but ,Mr 
Arafat’s authority over the guerrilla movement is lixpited. 
So is the guerrilla movement’s authority over the 
Palestinian people: according to American intelligence 
reports, 70 per cent of Palestinians in Jordan and 90 per 
cent of Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
support the Egypdan-Jordanian move for peace. These 
figures sound pretty hi^ ; but even if one divides them by 
half the result is worrying for guerrilla leaders who fear 
that a settlement offering moderately good terms to the 
Palestinians would irreparably puncture their long-term 
aims, Some of them may have decided on desperate 
counter-measures. 

Nobody outside Jordan, and possibly few inside, can 
be sure at this stage how or why the fighting that is 
going ort between the Jordanian army and Palestinian 
commandos started. Even leas can the result be foretold. 
The hghtlAg could well end, as it has ended before, in a 
series of eiAinently breakable agreements. It could, 
especially if Iraq actually carries out its threat to order 


its 12,000 troops in Jordan to fight with the commandos 
against the Jonlanians, be the beginning of a showdown. 
What seems certain is that if King Hussein is overthrown 
or killed—and on Tuesday he survived the ninth attempt 
on his life—the prospect of talks will collapse with no 
further sabotage needed. 

But if further help is needed, Egypt’s actions and 
the consequences they have had inside Israel are providing 
it. President Nasser has categorically denied that Egypt 
has violated the conditions of the ceasefire agreement by 
installing new Sam -2 missile launching sites in the stand¬ 
still zone beside the Suez canal. The Israelis have claimed 
that a dozen such sites have been set up in 
the zone since the ceasefire started on August 7 th ; and 
that, whether or not thdr delegate, Mr Tekoah, returns 
to New York, they will talk about nothing else until 
these sites are removed. The ceasefire agreement, which 
pennits the “ maintenance of existing installations,’* 
allows for a good deal of confusion. But the evidence— 
finally admitted by the Americans, who are carrying 
out their own aerial reconnaissance, after repeated procla- 
maticxi by the Israelis—is that Egypt has gone well 
beyond the limits permitted under the ceasefire. 

The ceasefire agreement lays down that it is up to the 
Israelis and Egyptians to check each other’s movements. 
There can be no argument that the Israelis are acting 
correctly m reporting any violations they discover and 
in Hckmg up a major fuss about them. The question is 
how these violations are to be measured against the other 
developments of the past few weeks. One of these develop¬ 
ments was the fact that Egypt, which is the only Arab 
country the Israelis are scriou^y concerned about, had 
apparently signalled that it was ready to find out whether 
a lasting peace was possible. And this seeming readiness for 
peace may not be wholly cancelled out by the fact that 
Egypt’s leaders, hoping for peace but not expecting it, 
have used the ceasefire to improve their military 
position. This was not only an act of folly ; it also 
supports Israel’s contention that nothing about the Arabs 
should be taken on trust. But the Israelis are not being 
asked to take Egypt’s intendons on trust any more than 
the Egyptians are being asked to trust the Israelis. An 





Arab>Israeli peace, if it ever comes, will be.nailed down 
by great-power guarantees. 

'i^is is why it is vitally important that the United 
States should convince Israel of the worth and weight of 
such a guarantee. And America’s response to the ^eged 
Egyptian violations has not, until now, contributed to 
this aim. Silent diplomacy often works, but the unhappy 
muttering that had been coming from Washington since 
the Israelis first denounced Egypt’s actions was neither 
silent, diplomatic nor effective. The Americans are deter¬ 
mined to get the talks going but the line so far taken over 
the violations has not produced this result. Instead, it has 
provided ample material to feed Israel’s ever-ready 
suspicitHi that it should trust nothing and nobody but 
its own fighting power. President Nixon, after his meeting 
on Wednesday with some of his senior officials, has tried 
to repair the damage. But there are many Israelis, includ¬ 
ing some of the country’s leaders, who prefer to live with 
a distrust they know rather than a trust they don’t. 

When American reconnaissance shows that the Egyptians 
have violated the ceasefire, this should be reported openly 
and officially. When the Americans believe that the Israelis 
have been fabricating or exaggerating their claims, that 
too should be said. Now that the missile sites have been 
belatedly confirmed how can the pieces be picked up ? 
Given that Mr Brezhnev has now said that he is as 
determinedly in favour of the peace talks as any American, 
quiet diplomacy between Washingjton and Moscow may 
once again come into its own. But it can be argued that 
the physical removal of the weapons is less important than 
the removal of the belief that the United States has been 
covering up for Egypt and might do so again when 
Israel was both more dependant and more vulnerable. 

This argument would be strenuously contested in Israel, 


where it is claimed that the new missiles are altering— 
or have already altered—the balance of jftut, 

given that Israel has had a majosF moral success, it IMdU aot 
clear whether the moving forward of the ntissUes— 
countered by the new anti-missile equipment the Americans 
are said to be sending to Israel—really haS produced a 
change as fundament^ as that. In the wedis before the 
ceasefire Egypt’s possession of, and greater ritill with, 
Russian missiles had made it harder for Israel’s air force to 
bomb the west bank of the canal ; this situation will 
presumably continue if the ceasefire now breaks down. 
But some Israeli military men themselves dismiss the 
notion, aired in the Israeli press suid elsewhere, that with 
the end of the ceasefire Egypt will be in a position to 
cross the canal in strength and stay there. Others seem 
to be genuinely worried. The point is that the Israelis now 
have it in their power to veto the peace talks, and be 
justified in doing so. If they do not it will be simply because 
they still respect the trustworthiness of America as an 
arbiter of peace. 

The Arabs will add that there is another question : the 
sincerity or not of Israel’s own acceptance of Mr Rogers’s 
peace initiative. President Nasser’s acceptance of the 
plan put the Israelis in the position of having to say yes 
too. It is quite possible that some members of Mrs MciPs 
cabinet, believing they were bullied or trapped into a 
situation not of their wanting, have ever since been waiting 
for a respectable opportunity to get out of it. Probably 
this is too simplistic an interpretation. But now that the 
Americans have come into the open, and the Egyptians 
and Russians have been caught out, Israel may decide that 
it can still risk something. It is asking a lot, but the 
Americans have uttered at last, and the publication of the 
facts should help to stop further violations. 



The holiday is over 

And Mr Heath is back at the cabinet table in No 10. 
There is a lot to do 


Mr Heath’s summer holiday—sailing while Britain 
stagflates, and that sort of thing—lasted a trifle too long 
for the impatient. But the new government was actually a 
little eidiausted after the election, and its first decision was 
not to make tired men’s mistakes. Even so, there was 
probably just enough criticism of the Tory summer (even 
the loyalist Daily Mail could not resist a cartoon showing 
Mr Heath asking a policeman the way to No. lo Downing 
Street) to do nothing towards softening the Prime Minister’s 
ingrained cemtempt for the w'hole image-making business. 
But, however ignorant the rumblings were, it would be 
doing Mr Heath a disservice if he were not told that among 
his best well-wishers there is a sense of relief that he is 
now back at his desk full-time. 

Ministers, however experienced, need a while to find 
their touch in office after nearly six years in opposition ; 
Md rfherc is no preparation for the premiership except 
thij^^^cc itself. There arc a couple of months or so still left 
of the honeymoon which the electorate normally allows 
a ^e^j.govemment which Mr Heath and his colleagues 


can still enjoy. Yet it would be wrong to deny that there 
is n<H a feeling ctf growing unease at the way the 
Government appears to be tackling, or rather not tackling, 
the more important problems which face the country. C5f 
course there is not even the beginning of a crisis of 
confidence in the Govcmmeirt. But it would be rather 
foolish for Mr Heath and his colleagues Co dismiss the 
rumblings as something all got up by the press. 

Things have not gone at all smoothly for Mr Heath. 
Leaving aside the death of Iain Macleod and its 
consequences for the Government’s stature and balance, 
Mr Heath was really unlucky with the timing of the 
general election. Had the election been held this autumn 
it is fair to suppose that he would have won a larger 
majority than 30 . But simply for the sake of good govern¬ 
ment there is a lot to be said for regarding Octobei' as the 
proper time to hold a British general election. The 
politicians are fresher for the summer break, and if there 
is a change of power the new government has an 
opportunity, by its day-to-day pczfonuance in the 


Commons, to establish some character before Parliament 
breaks for the short Christmas receaB. The June election 
denied the Tones that opportunity. Both sides returned 
tired and surprised in July, and the Tories had no real 
chance to make any impact at ail before the long summer 
recess swept everyone out of the limelight. The curious 
result of all this is that for most people it requires some 
effort of will to remember that not only has there been 
a change of government, but that there is an active 
government at all. That, at least, should change with 
Mr Heath back in Downing Street, and for that reason 
alone his return is very welcome. 

But Mr Heath and his colleagues do need to assert 
themselves: for the unresolved doubts are about the stature 
of ministers, and, consequently, about how far they control 
their own departments. It is a popular fauh, but one 
which is always repeated, to expect too much of an 
incoming government. It is a perfectly natural fault 
because the government os commg in because it has given 
the country the impression that it will actually be superior 
to Its predecessor. With Mr Heath there was an additional 
re<u>on to expe.ct a rather better performance from day one. 
For the past few years the country has been assured that 
research on the major problems had been carried out in 
great depth, and that policies for immediate implementa¬ 
tion had been formulated in considerable detail. So the 
Tones ought to have been the best-equipped opposition 
ever to form a government. Yet the impicssion today is 
that with one exception—the reform of industnal relations 
—the Tones have no greater idea of what to do than Mr 
Wilson and his colleagues had in October, 1964 . 

That impression may be wrong. But until it is disproved 
people will be restless.. The Government is not floundering 
about, but It has given tlie impression that apparendy it 
has no very clear instructions to give to the civil service. 
This is nut the calculated, deliberate policy of uninstant 
government from which endless blessings will eventually 
flow In June, the anathema called down on instant 
government was refreshmgly different from the ways of 
Mr Wilson , it still is. But the two biggest mistakes made 
by this Government so far have been the result of Mr 
Heath not acting according to his own precepts. 

The flist mistake was the decision not to have an autumn 
budget, announced iratially by Mr Macleod and confirmed 
immediately upon appointment by Mr Barber. Biit the 
arguments for an autumn budget, with some cuts in 
taxation, have found mcrcasing support everywhere 
except in the Treasury and m Congress House. The 
danger now is that Mr Heath’s Government will irpeat 
the mistakes so often made by Mr Wilson’s; economic 
measures, includmg—^when they can agree upon them— 
cuts in public expenditure, will come out in inadequate 
dribs and drabs. Smee the Government cannot now cut 
any raxes without cuttmg its own spending it badly needs 
one or two dramatic decisions to Show that it really does 
mean what it used to be saying. 

The second mistake was similarly rooted in talcing the 
advice of departmental civil servants, especially the 
conciliatory men of the Department of Employment and 
Productivity. There is reason to believe that some 


ministers now think that the dock strike settlemciur was leas 
than ideal. What is beyond doifbt is that the Government 
is now anxious to find a blatantly inflationary wage demand 
that it sliould block and, if necessary, a Strike that 
may have to be defeated. By .accepting the civil service 
advice to set up the normal court of inquiry into the dock 
Strike, the Government now has to decide which other 
workers can be stopped in their tracks because they are 
asking too much and offering too little in return. Now, 
if the miners have their way, and Lord Robens docs not 
stand up to them, the Government ought to make it plain 
that the mincis can no longer be protected from the 
competition of oil imports. This will not be easy. But 
the Government has made it harder for itself by accepting 
the instant advice of the civil service over the dockets. It 
will do better in future listening to its own instant political 
insdncts. 

This does not mean that what the civil service says is 
always wrong. The Treasury’s record may not be brilliant, 
but Its advice is not always bad. Neither is the DEP’s. 
But the civil service is at its best when it is carrying out 
firm, clear 'political instructions ; it is at its worst when 
it i.s trying to run its pohtical head as well as its depart¬ 
ment. If people thmk that this is what both the Treasury 
and the DEP are largely bent on doing, it is not just 
because of the blatant mistakes that the two departments 
have made in the past, but also because of the stature of 
the pohtical heads of those departments. It would have 
been a surprise if the Treasury, in particular, had not 
tried to take the new Chancellor under its wmg. 

Both Mr Barber and Mr Carr are basically untried 
men. They arc highly intelligent, sensitive and estimable 
politicians, but, in that ancient parliamentary phrase, 
they lack bottom. Bottom is something that politicians 
are either bom with or not. It has nothing to do w-ith 
intelligence or ability ; many third-rate politicians have 
bottom. But it is more than unfortunate that both 
ministries should be led by men who, however unfairly, 
are generally regarded, even by some of their own 
colleagues, as looking rather lightweight. They will have 
to be built up, and they will need to build themselves up. 

Both Mr Barber and Mr Carr face a bruising parlia¬ 
mentary year. Both will be thrown into the deep end 
almost from the moment Parliament reassembles, for not 
only will Mr Barber have to make some economic state¬ 
ment, but the Government does need to introduce its 
industrial relations bill as soon as possible. Mr Carr will 
probably have the rougher tune if his bill can be brought 
on before Christmas, for he will have to face the leaders 
of the trade unions across the non-negotiating table as 
well as the Labour party across the floor of the CommcHis. 

Both men obviously have Mr Heath’s confidence, but 
they will need all his driving support as well, for what they 
do and how they carry themselves will be crucial to the 
expansion of the Briti^ economy and to the success of 
the Government itself. They may prove to be what 
their friends say they are. politicians of the front 
rank. But until they do there will always be some unease. 
They now have to prepare to prove themselves at the first 
opportunity ; and the best preparation will be to take time 
off from reading their departmental briefs and reread the 
Tory party ma^esto on which they were elected. 




The gambler of Bordeaux 

M. Servan-Schreiber has put his head on the chopping block, 
and good luck to him 


H an election were a play, this one would be great theatre. 
That IS what one Paris paper says about the successive 
sensations M. Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber has created 
m the Bordeaux by-election, and it is a fair comment. The 
French are not wholly unaccustomed to the drama of 
politics. It took them a full year to be convinced that 
the last great star had really ended his 29 years in the 
limelight when he retired to Colombey in April last year. 
And M. Servan-Schreiber, after his entrance at Bordeaux, 
was promptly upstaged by M. Jacques Chaban-Delmas’s 
announcement that Ford had chosen his favourite city 
for its first French factory. But M. Scrvan-Schreiber’s 
decision this week to stand as a candidate himself—he is 
already a member of parliament for Nancy, on the far 
side of the country—goes beyond even French limits Thi.s 
is Straight melodrama. 

A good many Frenchmen will be laugiimg themselves 
silly if he now falls flat on his face—President Pompidou 
and his ruling party, for a start, and the communists 
almost as loudly. There will be few tears among the tattered 
remnants of the old Socialist party, whose leader, M. Alain 
Savary, would have liked the candidacy of the non- 
communist left for himself and whose chances vanished 
with M. Scrvan-Schreibcr’s entry upon tlie scene. And 
the member for Lorraine, as he likes to call himself— 
there are actually other members for Lorraine, but let it 
pass—stands an excellent chance of coming a cropper. 
In purely local terms there .iie as gocxl reasons for the 
citizens of Bordeaux to rc-clcct M. Chaban-Delmas, who 
has looked after their interests for 24 ycare, as there were 
for the citizens of Nancy to eletJt M. St-rv'an-Schreibei 
in June. Of course, neither man will actually represent 
Bordeaux in parliament. If M. Ohaban-Delmas wins he 
will be unable to take the scat, which will automatically 
go to his substitute, because he is prime minister. If 
M. Servan-Schreiber wins he cannot sit for two con¬ 
stituencies at once, and he has already said he will stick 
w'ith Nancy , so there will have to be a new by-election 
in Bordeaux. 

If M. Servan-SchreibcT loses, it will not necessarily be 
the end of him : he has had his setbacks before, and come 
back without turning a carefully youthful hair. But there 
will be quite a lot of people who are hoping 'that he will 
not lose when Bordeaux goes to the poll later this month 
Certainly, a man who 'has gambled as boldly as he has 
at Bordeaux deserves respect: courage Ss not in over¬ 
whelming supply in French piolitical life. But the Lssue is not 
J-JS-S himself: no one man is indispensable. It is whether 
M. Scrv.'ui-Schreiber represents something important for 
the future of French politics. French political Itfe has been 
weakened since 1058 by the fact that there has been 
only one opposition group that really matters, the 
Communist party. 

M. Servan-Schreiber claims to represent an altemadve, 
and he is right. But his difficulty in making hinaself into 
the effective leader of the French opposition is that he is 


an alternative of a rather special sort. He talks of the 
unity of the non-communist left, but neither his ideas, nor 
the kind of suf^iort he won alt Nancy, suggest that his 
undoubted electoral attraction reaches very far to the left. 
At Nancy he made no inroads at all into the Communist 
party’s industrial vote. Most of his ideas, if not all of 
them, could comfortably be held by members of the 
reforming wings of Britain’s Conservative or Labour 
parties. They include support for responsible trade 
unicmism ; heavier death duties for rich legatees ; a wealth 
tax as practised, he says, in havens of social equality such 
as Sweden, Germany and the United States; and a 
separation of economic power from polidcal power by the 
expedient—he offers no other—of ending state submdies 
to private mdustry. He goes a bit farther afield in the 
proposal that managing directors should be appointed 
jointly by shareholders, executives and workers’ represen¬ 
tatives. But apart from that he differs veiy httle from other 
people in other countries who want to make capitalism 
more efficient and a bit more compassionate. 

These are perfectly sensible ideas. What they arc not 
is the kind of idea that would instantly despatch the 
Communist party to the oubliette where dead theologies 
belong. They are likely to attract middle-of-the-roaders 
who for one re.ison or another cannot accept President 
Pompidou’s wat«Ted-down gaullism. They may pull in 
some socialists, but not, at first, very many. So long 
as the communists keep anytliing like their present voting 
strength, the majority of socialists will probably turn, ■ui 
the second stage of Francels two-stage system of votmg, 
to the communists as the main party of opposition. 
Perhaps the most mteresting thing about M. Servan- 
SchreibeFs ideas is ffiat they could, at a ceitain point, 
provide the ideological basis for the break-up of the 
gaullist majority. It is possible to imagine the emeigence 
of a centrist group one day which would include M. 
Servan-Schreiber and half a dozen ministers of the present 
government, the prime minister among them. It may even 
be in this kmd of realignment that M. Servan-SchreibeFs 
political future lies. 

Those who tfiink that France’s first need is a more 
flexible and reforming government, and that the present 
majority is incapable of providing one, should be whole¬ 
heartedly with M. Servan-Schreiber. His chances of 
pulling French politics into a completely new shape—^witb 
a radical non-tnarxist party facmg the gaullist conserva¬ 
tives, and the communists gradually being pulled out of 
the picture—are probably smaller than many people have 
hoped. The communists have to crack first. But there 
IS this to be said. The non-communist parties of the left 
had ten years to construct a democratic alternative. •They 
failed miserably. In practical reality there is more chance 
that desirable change will be induced if M. Servan- 
Schreiber succeeds (more probably as a gadfly than as a 
leader of go'vermnent) >than. if he fails miserably too. 


What do computers do for my company? 

How much do they cost? 

What about computers in the retail trade? 

Is there a place for computers in marketing? 
What have computers to offer to manufacturers? 

How do computers affect local government? 
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The small mercy 

If Mr Husak asks the Czechs for help, they should at least reflect that 
they are unlikely to get as much from anyone else 


Mr Husak has just said diat the “ critical period ” in 
Czechoslovakia is over. Perhaps what he was really trying 
to say was that with any luck things wiU not get any 
woree. That remains to be seen. But the Czech^ovaks 
may be justified in feeling encouraged by the unusually 
moderate and reasonable tone of his speech. He neither 
attacked anyone nor uttered any thrcaits. He virtually 
apologised for the “ many c^ctraordinary measures ” that 
• had been necessary to overcome the crisis but were, he 
said, only temporary ; and he called on every Czechoslovak, 
whether communist or non-communist, to come to the 
aid, not of the party, but of the country. 

Presumably Mr Husak was feeling relieved that the 
second anniversary of the Soviet invasion oti August 21st 
had, in sharp contrast to the first, passed off peacefully. 
Everyone can be thankful for that non-event. The Czecl^ 
can no longer afford the luxury of relieving their feelings 
even by peaceful demonstrations. Fortunately, they had 
the good sense to realise this. If they had not, the ultras 
m the Czechoslovak communist party—the men who want 
to hound every last reformer down—would have been able 
to argue that Mr Husak’s policies, tough though they arc, 
still are not tough enough. Now Mr Husak in his turn 
can argne that his relative modcratiem has been shown 
to pay off. Some of those usually considered hardliners, 
like the federal prime minister, Mr Strougal, seem to 
agree. So, probably, do the Russians, who are believed 
to have turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the ultras. 
Czechoslovakia has already been quite enough of an 
embarrassment to them. They may well feel that one of 
the most impwrtant qualifications of whoever runs it for 
them is that he should be able to create a facade of 
rcspiectable quiet. 

Mr Husak seems to have that qualification. But when 
he speaks complacently of the “ high degree of political 
consolidation ” that now exists it is as well to be clear 
how that consolidation has been achieved. It is the result 
of ruthless purging, not only of the communist party but 
of the trade unions, local government, press, radio and 
televbion, schools and universities. Even the courts and 
the judiciary have been purged of those whose ideological 
principles are considered mcorrect or who showed too much 
independence of their political masters. Seven supreme 
court judges were dismissed in May ; they include the 
chairman, who was accused of having helped to 
“ disorientate ” the court. Political consolidation, in short, 
has been achieved by the simple and time-honoured process 
of gettmg rid of all those who will jjot conform to the 
official line. 

To his great credit, Mr Husak has resisted pressure 
from the ultras to resort to political terror or rigged trials. 
He claims 'that “ socialist legality ” has been, and will 
be, maintained. He may mean h. But with the courts 
amenable to political pressure and the law open to very 
wide interpretation, it is only too easy for socialist legality 
to become a mere travesty of justice. The lepresavc legis¬ 


lation introduced “ temporaiily ” after the disturbances a 
year ago has been made permanent ; with its wide scope 
and imprecise wording, it provides the authorities with 
a large net in which they can catch pretty well anyone 
they fear, suspect or merely dtelike. How do you define 
“subversion of the republic” or “anti-socialist propa¬ 
ganda ”—crimes for which there have been a steady tri^e 
of reported arrests ? The chess champion Ludek Pachmann, 
the author Ludvik Vaculik, the playwright Vaclav Havel 
and five others are awaiting trial (only three are in jail) 
because a year ago they presented a petition protesting 
against the Soviet invasion and the abandonment of the 
1968 reforms and warning Mr Husak against a return 
to Stalinism. 

It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the 6,217 people 
detained by the police just before August 21st were really 
ordinary criminals, even though more than 800 of them 
were later charged with offences ranging from murder 
to petty theft. It seems much more likely that they were 
dissidents who the police thought might make trouble 
on the anniversary ; since Mr Husak came to power in 
April, 1969, the pohee have made a habit of rounding 
up large numbers of people before any anniversary likely 
to stimulate unrest. And on this latest occasion, which 
was the biggest of these round-ups, the security authorities 
themselves let the cat out of the bag by referring to all 
the detainees as the “ last remnants of the countci- 
revolution and rightist-opportunist elements.” In plain 
language, they were supporters of Mr Dubcck. 

This is the reverse side of 'the coin which Mr Husak is 
offering the Czechoslovaks It is the side that they will 
think of when Mr Husak ask.s them to let bygones be 
bygones and pull their weight so that the economy can 
get off the ground again. It is easy for them to remember 
how many people have been demoted or lost their jobs 
altogether liecause of their political beliefs , how 
unutterably tedious the newspapers, the radio and tele¬ 
vision have now become ; how little is left of 'the Dubcek 
reforms ; how much they hate the occupation troops. 
It IS all too easy for them ■to forget, or not even to realise 
at all clearly, that things might be even worse without 
Mr Husak. 

This is by no means 'the least difficult of Mr Husak’s 
problems. He is an astute and experienced politician who 
may manage to go on fending off the ultras. But he needs 
more than that : he needs to shift the Czech people out of 
their state of bloody-minded passivity ; to create a more 
relaxed atmosphere in which people will be prepared to be 
more co-operative, the excuse for repression will be less, 
and Mr Husak will be able quietly to reinstate some of the 
key people who are now forced to waste their talents 
driving taxis or sitting at home. This is probably the best 
the Czechs can hope for in the immediate future. After all, 
they, like everyone else, must be thankful for small mercies. 
And Mr Husak, with all his very serious limitations, is a 
small mercy. 
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We don't know why Labour 
lost: part I 


The annual report of the Labour party’s 
national executive committee, which was 
published thus week, is endearingly 
frank about the cause of Lalxiui’s 
defeat m the June election not enough 
people s-oted l,abour But why they 
didn’t, the NEC has not the faintest 
idea “ All reports throughout the cam¬ 
paign indicated that it was an 
enthusiastic and happy campaign,” says 
the NEC, and it does not blame anyone 
foi T.abour's defeat or for the timing 
of the election Even the opinion polls, 
\^lnch led everyone, and certainly Mr 
tVilson, astray, are let ofT 

Somewhat naturally, the NEC does 
not blame its own party organisation 
citlier, although it does not attempt to 
hide just how spaise it was. By the time 
the election was called, the NEC had 
had consultations with I'j'i marginal 
constituencies, and “ in eyery case these 
consultations confirmed how badly the 
constituencs organisation had been hit 
by the events of the past two or three 
sears.” That is, how badly local I„alx)ur 
paity membcis had lost faith in the 
I,abour government The NEC thought 
recovery had started by the time the 
general election came along, but it 
would obviously prefer to have had the 
summer months to obtain “ full advan¬ 
tage from organisational and publicity 
matters ” 

Yet it IS doubtful if the summer 
would have done the organisation much 
good Only 128 constituencies had the 
services of full-time organisers as agents, 
and It would have taken more than one 
summer to build that up to anything 
whidh could remotely be described as a 
national party machine Perhaps that is 
one of the lessons that will come out of 
the questionnaires which have been sent 
to all Labour candidates and agertts. 

If the party conference at Blackpcxil 
at the end of this month debates the 
defeat at any length, most speakers will 
undoubtedly complain that the party 
lost because Mr Wilson and his 


colleagues had lost touch with its tradi¬ 
tional supporters (by' which they wiH 
mean the party members in the con¬ 
stituencies). But the more sensible 
Labour MPs recognise that there is a 
bigger gap between pawty activists and 
Laliour voters than there is between 
Labour voters and a Labour govern¬ 
ment Still, if there is a big debate 
perhaps some memlier of the NEC might 
e.yplain what it means by the cryptic 
sentence “ There is .some evidence to 
show that electors are becoming as much 
concerned in showing government what 
It should not do as in .supporting govern¬ 
ment for what it has done and can do.” 

Commendably, the national executive 
does not succumb to the readily held 
Labour v'lew that the party's defeat was 
entirely due to abstention among its 
traditional supporters, “ although this 
mav, in part, be a rea.son.” For anyone 
at the conference who wants realism, 
the NEC points out that the electorate 
has increased by nearly 7 million since 
1045, but Tialxiur’s ."Ihare of the poll 
has dropped from 48 per cent to 43 per 
cent I.aliour lost over 923,000 votes 
between 1066 and 1970, but the seepage 
goes further back than that, for de.spite 
the increase in the electorate, I.aliour’s 
vote dropped Tiv over 1,800,000 lietween 
1951 and 1970 As the NEC .s^iys. 
“ Mudh thought will need to be given 
to the causes of this defeat " 

Ulster 

The indispensable 
man 


The ace that Northern Ireland’s 
premier. Major Chichester-Clark, has in 
ins hand when dealing with the British 
Government is that he knows he is now 
the only man who can, just possibly, 
.save Mr Heath and Mr Maudling from 
having to make good their own words 



Chichestor-Clark naming his price 


and run Ulster themselves. 

Whenever Major Chichester-Clark 
has grown sick of his job and voiced a 
longing to get back to Castledawson, he 
has greatly heartened the Unionist right 
wing, who calculate that even Mr Brian 
Faulkner, the ablest man in the cabinet, 
would not be able to carry on without 
making himself the hostage of Mr Bill 
Craig and Mr Harry West And that 
would mean nut only unacieptablc 
changes 111 government policy on the 
police, housing and local govcinmcnt 
reforms but Catholic noting as well. .And 
that, in turn, would bring Mr Maudling 
111 where he devoutly does not wish to 
be. 

But Major Chichester-Clark has been 
in more of a fighting mood since he came 
back from holiday and met a revolt in 
his own constituency as.sociation. The 
right wing may have mi.sjudged their 
man. He even finds a virtue in the neces¬ 
sity which forced him to take over 
personal re.sponsibihty for law and order 
when Mr Robert Porter resigned. 

There was a fluttering in tlic dove¬ 
cotes when It was seen tliat he had had 
to advance a right-winger, Mr John 
Taylor, but Mr Craig (perhaps remem¬ 
bering Mr Taylor’s more libeial early 
days) helped a bit by bein.g scathing 
alxiut Mr Taylor. Mr Craig is not an 
uncannily skilful tactician. So Major 
Chichester-Claik arrived on Mr Maud- 
ling’s doorstep this week, after a minor 
operation for deafness in the ri.ght ear, 
to declare himself fit and ready for fui- 
ther duty—but at a puce. 
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'Hie price that is being talked about is 
apparently the minimum that Major 
Chichester-Clark feels he needs to be 
able to keep his parliamentary party 
together and even, if a lot of other things 
go nght, to start the laborious job of 
trying to turn some Craig men out of 
the constituency associations. So he 
wants, not to have the police carry arms 
continuously, as they used to do, but to 
have some easier access to them, pre¬ 
sumably at the police station. The con¬ 
tention is that this will help the police 
to cope with gunmen and snipers before 
the army arrives. 

Whether or not this will actually 
satisfy the ring-wing diehards, especially 
those west of the Bann who are trying 
to organise an overwhelming demand for 
a meeting of the Unionist Council, is one 
thing. Whether the thought of police 
using gfuiu helps to keep the peace 
between Protestants and Catholics is 
smother. But Major Chichester-Clark is 
the indupeiuable man. If he wants it, 
it will be a surprise if he does not get 
it. 

Hooligans _ 

Spot the doggers 


Mr Maudling must try to deal with 
trouble where he finds it, and in so far 
as footliall matches provide a focus for 
hooliganism he is right to ask whether 
what IS being done to check the violence 
IS enough. Some of the big clubs reacted 
defensively to the Home Secretary’s 
letter, in which he told them it was their 
duty to keep known troublemakers out 
of their grounds, when it was published 
last weekend, llie clulis said, in effect, 
tfiat they were already doing what Mr 
Maudling wanted them to do, or, 
alternatively, if they were not, it wa.s 
because it was impossible. It is true that 
the big clulis—where most of the big 
trouble occurs— have done a good deal 
bi pjsjt their own stadiums in order. 
Several have provided detention rooms 
inside their grounds ; they do co-opicrate 
with the piolice in trying to identify 
troublemakers and to have them thrown 
out It IS also true that no system of 
scrutiny could hopie to prevent more 
than a small minority of would-be 
bovver boys from passing through the 
turnstiles 

But the clubs accept their respxmsibili- 
ties reluctantly If more piolice are needed 
and can lie made available inside the 
grounds then the clulrs must find 'the 
money to 'p>ay for them. In the longer 
term, they should consider the need to 
improve the accommodation for spiecta- 
tors. Football has become big show 
business, but the vast majority of the 


Festival fana: a lot of bothar but IMa bovvar 

grounds on which the entertainment is 
staged still mirror the days of cloth caps, 
chokers, and a pialtry maximum wage for 
players. Then it was considered enough 
to cram the largest pxissible number of 
fans on to the cheapiest possible terraces. 

It is on the terraces that the violence 
happiens today. If there was seating for 
all, the impuiM to thuggery might well 
be diminished, and the thugs would 
certainly be easier to detect. 

The clubs, then, could do more, as 
Mr Maudling suggests. But it is impior- 
tant to recognise that, in a sense, the 
relationship between football and 
hooliganism is accidental. Rowdy hostili¬ 
ties Ixtween rival fans is traditional, of 
course, but club loyalties and rivalries 
are now being used as the flimsiest of 
pretexts by those whose sole interest is 
in inakir^ trouble. The excitement and 
the anonymity of the terraces at a big 
match provide an easy opportunity for 
putting the boot in and a fair chance 
of getting away with it. But the skin¬ 
heads and their like who go to Stamford 
Bridge or Highbury or Old Trafford 
with that in mind can also be found— 
as the bank ■ holiday showed—at 
Southend or Margate or Weston-supier- 
Mare. And they do more damage—to 
trains, and shopw, and to each other— 
far from the matches than they do in 
the grounds themselves. 

'Fhe Home Secretary, in tackling the 
violence associated with football, is 
trying to find more effective ways of 
preventing or checking trouble where 
trouble can be predicted Similarly, the 
pKilice are on the lookout for gangs of 
skinheads or hell's angels or whatever 
they like to call themselves at the 
seaside ; wherever large crowds are 
cxpiected, so is trouble. Press and TV 
coverage of mob thuggery may exagger¬ 
ate the extent of it and inflate the vanity 


of the thugs, but it is happening, it is 
terrifying when it does happien, and Mr 
Maudling can be excused for coming so 
indelicatdy near to telling magistrates 
to impiose exemplary sentences upion the 
guilty. 

Only when that has been said can 
it be added that, despite all the nudie 
pictures, despite the stories of drug 
pushing, despite the wholly understand¬ 
able oppxisitton of local residents (othei 
than traders), the Isle of Wight pop 
festival went off with much less trouble 
than was anticipated. That this was so 
can be attributed, in part, at least, to 
the wall-eyes of the piolice on the spiot. 
But it says something for around a 
quarter of a million youngsters as well. 

Accidents _ 

Pay now, live later 


Full marks to Mr John Peyton, Minister 
of Transpxirt, for throwing the resear¬ 
chers* figures out of the window and 
saying he will introduce crash barriers 
on 1,000 miles of motorway by 1975. 
Research into the economics of saving 
accidents is normally based on civil 
servants’ assessments that a human life 
is worth £5,000, excluding the cost of 
clearing up the mess after a fatality. On 
this basis crash barriers are not worth 
while, since, though they save lives, they 
increase minor accidents. But value 
judgments as to what human life is 
worth should be taken by pxiliticians, not 
civil servants. Mr Peyton has taken the 
figures into his own hands, and the first 
barriers will go up on the M i 
Now he must be consistent, and 
drastically increase other forms of 
expienditure on saving accidents. There 
are many measures which would save 



more lives man erecting crasn oarners, 
such as more street lighting and 
encouraging the use of seat belts. If 
everyone in the front of a car wore a 
seat belt, 15,000 deaths and serious 
injuries a year would be saved. 

Police and race _ 

Face to face 


Policemen like to think of themselves 
as criminal-catchers but they are also 
freelance social workers, and it is in this 
context that the race relations aspect of 
their work ^ould be seen. Some valu¬ 
able researidi carried out in the police 
“ F ” division of Birmingham by Mr 
John Lambert three years ago, and now 
published as part of the Survey of Race 
Relations in Britain,* does much to 
throw light on recent conflicts between 
police and coloured people. For a start, 
it IS that rare thing, a first-hand descrip¬ 
tion of what the policeman on the beat 
actually does This has little to do with 
crime detection, for most crime is both 
petty and insoluble. Mr Lambert 

feels the police are now getting the tools 
they need to fight real criminals 
efficiently, but that they are con- i 
spicuously lacking in know-how when 
It comes to the more demanding aspert> , 
of community relation.s. 

Like any other group the police will 
have their share of race prejudice and 
their minority of seriously prejudiced 
people But unlike most members of the 
public their work brings them into 
contact with the areas of black settle¬ 
ment which (for other reasons) are edso 
areas of social disintegration Any 
worsening in the general tenor of race 
relations will be reflected in police 
liehaviour and in the mood with which 
black people confront them. Such is the , 
insecurity that a difficult personal 
tontact all too easily turns violent. 

The police are also likely to be 
.suspicious of coloured immigrants who 
live in criminal neighbourhoods, yet 
Mr Lambert’s statistics prove con¬ 
clusively that, though concentrated in 
Birmingham’s shady areas bke Balsall 
Heath and Calthorpe Park, these immi¬ 
grants take a disproportionately low 
share in indictable crime. A minority 
get a bad name for non-indictable 
offences associated with prostitutes and 
drug-taking, but the one is directly • 
attributable to the social conditions they 
encounter in the city, and the other to 
the social habit of cannabis-taking which 
may not be frowned on in their countries 
of origin. The police are fret^uently 
called in to sort out personal disputes 
w hich are below the level of criminal 

*Cnme, Polire and Race Relationa. OUP for 
Institute of Race Relationi, price £3. 


violence and here they can be ol positive 
help to coloured people. In over half 
such incidents studied by Mr (Lambert 
the quarrel was between .people of dif¬ 
ferent races, very often in a landlord/ 
tenant relationship. 

One statistic stands out with 
melancholy prominence. Almost two- 
thirds of the “ F" division arrests for 
drunkenness were of people bom in Eire 
or Northern IreUnd. Over half of.^ these 
were homeless or Kving in hostels, and 
imst were single men. Mr Lambert 
rightly distinguishes this group from the 
majority of well-adjust^ Irish immi¬ 
grants; they are the casualties of urban 
poverty, the failures both economically 
and psychologically. The warning here 
is that if coloured people do not have 
sufficient opportunity to gain skills and 
leave the slum^ they too will provide 
a permanent' supply of delinquents. 
There is in any event a problem to be 
anticipated with regard to the children 
of first generation immigrants, who 
experience culture conflicts and dis¬ 
appointed hopes more keenly than their 
parents. 

There is not much time to prepare tlie 
police for a more constructive role in 
community relations. Their training now 
includes lectures on the origins of 
minority groups, and Mr Lambert found 
the men on the lieat extremely eager to 
learn more. (But, because in most con¬ 
tacts with the public the individual 
policeman evolves his own style and is 
answerable to no one, it is very difficult 
for new attitudes to permeate the force 
Police liaison officers now help to explain 
to coloured immigrants that, unlike the 
police in .some other countries, they are 
not a para-military force ; but who 
explains to the policeman that every 
black man is not an aggressive liar ^ 
Clearly, new styles and sources of train¬ 
ing are essential, but with so much 
emphasis now on crime-fighting the 
daddy-policeman is a rather unfashion¬ 
able figure. He needs updating too 

Food shops . _ 

Dogs still welcome 


Wakfully ome flips through the 16 
pages of the Food Hygiene (General) 
Regulations 1970, which come into force 
next March, for a ban on the entry of 
dogs into food shops. Britain has long 
been recognised as a dogdom the 
recent outcry about the hardship 
imposed on dogs by the anti-rabies res¬ 
trictions—^with barely a thought about 
the children whose lives might thereby 
be saved—is evidence enough of that. 
But there was just a chance that in the 
interests of the tourist industry, and 
especially to reassure all those hygiene- 
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conscaous Americans, the agriculture 
and health departments, in updating the 
regulations prescribing how food shops 
must display their wares, would have 
slipped in a direct prohibition on the 
presence of dogs. 

But no. Dogs are not even mentioned 
—though rats, mice and insects are 
There is a lot about the personal clean¬ 
liness of food handlers they must not 
spit, for instance, or even smoke or take 
snuff in the presence of “ open food ” ; 
and if they get certain, rather horrid, 
diseases, or are carriers of them, the 
medical officer of health must be 
informed immediately. Dogs, on the 
other hand, can sniff around food shops 
(and one knows where they have been 
sniffing a few minutes previously) and 
no one apparently can legally turn them 
out or prosecute their owners. 

The authorities are, of course, as 
anxious to keep dogs out as are the 
small minority of Bntons who think dogs 
area maddening pampered species. But it 
IS officially thought that a direct ban 
would be as une^orceable as is the law 
on the fouling of pavements. So the 
health department hopes that dogs will 
be discouraged from sniffing the fruit 
and veg in two ways. First, there is a 
general regulation enjoining shopkeepers 
to place food so as not “ to involve any 
risk of contamination ” and to ensure 
that “ open food" is “ effectively 
screened from possible sources of con¬ 
tamination.” This regulation will not 
prevent dogs from roaming around a 
shop or even from cocking a leg at the 
tins in a supermarket, but it does mean 
that the shopkeeper is liable to prose¬ 
cution if unprotected food is within 
reach of their noses. Secondly, local 
authorities are encouraging shopkeepers 
to impiose a voluntary ban by giving 
them stickers saying “This is a food 
shop. No dogs please.” An irate custo¬ 
mer, sfiotting a dog in a food shop, can 
then draw its owner’s attention to the 
request. Only just possibly—and this is 
another reason for the absence of a legal 
ban—^it might turn out to be a guide 
dog for the blind. 
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Young goou, and vary young univarsity: tha hordaman for both moans to stay 


The Greek colonels have 
ridden out the storm 


)Y OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

rhe Greek government has pven 
another indication of its strength u>d its 
lelf-confidence. The minister of the 
.nteiior, Mr Pattakos, has announced 
that former politicians may now 
apply for passports to travel abroad, 
liiis relaxation—^which excludes com- 
mundsts—follows the decision, now being 
implemented, to free 500 of the remain- 
ng 1,100 political prisoners stiU being 
add on island prison camps. There are 
now fewer people in prison or unider 
letention in Greece for political reasons 
than at any time m the past 20 years 
sxc^n for a brief period before 1967. 
\nd this week it was confirmed that 
I50 books banned after the 1^7 coup 
are now freeily on sale. Although it 
s tempting to attribute these steps of 
liberalisatioQ to foreign pressures and 
JO the Gredc rulers’ desires to burnish 
their image abroad, the truth is (hat 
these are rapidly dimxniriiing factors in 
the decisions of Mr Papadopoulos and 
ais colleagues. ' 

The mood in Athrat, is very different 
oday from what it was even nine 
nonths ago. It is most noriceable in 
fie attitude of Mr Papadopoulos and 
>ther ministers when i^oreign visitors 
question them about the future. In the 
•last they gave the impression that they 
were genuindy concerned, diat their 
motives and policies were being, accord¬ 
ing to them, misunderstood and falsely 


interpreted in the west. They sought to 
explain and to justify. Today they 
dearly do not care. 

Mr Pattakos, when asked recently why 
there had been no official investigation 
into the allegations of torture made in 
April by members of the non-communist 
Democratic Defence movement during 
their trial for sedition, angrily replied 
that the accusations were all lies—com¬ 
munist lies. When it was pointed out 
that the reports of torture to extract 
information were one of the main causes 
of the Greek regime’s unpopularity with 
Greece’s friends in the west, he frankly 
admitted that he was no longer 
interested in what they thought. 

Any pretence that the regime is a 
temporary one has been dropped. To be 
fair, in the early days after the coup of 
1967 the new military leaders spoke of 
their intention of creating a new Greece 
of new Greeks. They implied then that 
their task of re-educating the Greek 
people—so that it would abandon for 
ever the ways that had, in their view, 
brought the country to the edge of an 
abyss—would take a generation or more. 

But this line was droppicd in the 
attempt to win international approval. 
Ministers, and in particular the late Mr 
Pipindis, as foreign nundster, tried to con¬ 
vince visitors arid foreign governments 
that the regime whs working to a definite 
timetable to restore representative 


government. They refused to be, tied 
down to dates, but the unification was 
that the waiting period would be reason¬ 
ably short. The Council of Europe was 
not convitKed ; Greece resigned to avoid 
expulsion. To^y no one bothers to 
suggest that Greece’s rulers see tfieir 
days as numbered. 

Mr Georgalas, the former communist 
who is the re^me’s new spokesman, 
puts it this way : 

We are working towards a multi-party 
democracy, but we are not going badt 
to the pre-revolutionary democratic 
system. It will have all the trademarks 
of democracy, with pohtical, social, 
economic and intellectual freedom, but 
it will not be a return to the past. In 
this sense the regime is transitory—f)ut 
it is not temporary. It is developing 
something that will be different from 
yesterday . . . When we arrive at the 
time for elections there will be a new 
spirit in the country and there will be 
new men. We know the stages we have 
to go through, but we don’t know how 
long it will take. 

Mr Georgalas admits that the revolution 
has not fired the imagination of the 
Greek people and its leaders have not 
won the Greeks’ admiration or support 
But he thinks they will in time 

His own appointment, and those of 
12 other yoiingi.sh and unknown men as 
junior ministers and under-secretaries to 
form a team of advisers surrounding 
Mr Papadopoulos, indicate the way the 
prime minister’s mind is working. It is 
now apparent that he has no desire— 
and probably never had—to include 
any former political leaders in his 
government. He is trying to bring into 
power new and younger men committed 
to the aims of his revolution who 
will be the future leaders of the country 







It is promised that more will soon be 
heard of the 30>member National 
Council, announc^ long ago but now 
all but forgotten. This will consist of 
the sort of men in whose hands Mr 
PapadopouJos is prepared to leave 
Greece. 

Mr Geotgalas says that the revolution 
has not “addressed itself to one class.” 
But one group has received a special 
d^ree of privilege—the service officers. 
The fallacy ia the reasoning of Mr 
Karamanlis, the old conservative prime 
minister, when he called on the army 
last September to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment, was thAt it was not in the army’s 
. interest to do so. The army officers, long 
despised by Greek society and the 
members of the establishment which ran 
the country before 1967, are the people 
who have benefited most from the 
revolution. Mr Papadopoulos’s present 
strength and confidence stem from his 
knowledge that the army is solidly 
behind him 

Of course, visitors to Athens still 
hear rumours that this or that com¬ 
mander IS dissatisfied, that certain 
members of the original junta feel that 
Papadopoulos has betrayed the revolu¬ 
tion by taking so much power into his- 
own hands, that hardhners resent his 
taking more and more civdians into the 
government’s ranks. But the prime 
mmister plays a skilful game , the 
delays, orders and counter-orders which 
often make the government appear so 
inept may be the result of his attempts 
to satisfy a wide range of opinion within 
the army But he has gradually solidified 
his own position as the accepted ruler 

It has been argued in The Economist 
and elsewhere that the army’s senior 
officers might be convinced of the need 
to act against the country’s rulers if the 
United States refused to give Greece the 
new tanks and other weapons its army 
so badly needs Despite recommendations 
by his ambassador in Athens that the 
American military aid programme be 
resumed, Mr Nixon is still holding his 
hand The attitude of the Greek 
government and of the anny is that if the 
Americans will not supply the tanks, air¬ 
craft and warships they need they can 
get them elsewhere. 'The last British 
government refused to sell Chieftain 
tanks The German government will not 
sell the Leopard so long as tlie 
Americans are holding back. But the 
French government will raise no 
objections to its arms salesmen getting 
all the orders they can The decision 
to buy French may already have been 
made, and thure are 'reports that 50 
AMX-30 tanks are on the wav 
The American aittenipt to tic the 
resumption of »fms shipments to some 


more obvious moves towards democracy 
has come to nothing. 

And the prophets who forecast that 
the' regime would never keep the 
economy afloat have been proved wrong. 
Last year gross national product rose 
by 8',3 per cent in re^ terms and the 
gwernment managed, with the help of 
a convenient $99 million erron-and- 
omistions item, to stop the fmeign 
exchatige reserves from faUing. It was 
help^ to do so by $102 million in 
short-tenn and medium-term loans and 
grants from abroad. But receipts frcrni 
tourism and renuttances from Greeks 
working abroad rose sharply. 

These items were the ones the regime’s 
opponents expected, and hoped, virould 
fall and thereby break the back of the 
balance of payments. The economy is 
certainly not as healthy as ministers 
would have everyone believe. The 
import bill is far too high, and private 
investment remains too low. Owr the 
next few years the government faces 
the obligation to repay a large amount 
of foreign loans But the hopes that a 
failure of the economy would force the 
colonels to hand back the country to 
the politicians have, like so many of the 
exiles’ dreams, been built on sand. 

The regime’s confidence that, having 
survived more than three years of hos¬ 
tility, It can now look forward to a long 
future IS having its effect on the popula¬ 
tion. No longer do intellectuals, civil 
servants and former politicians in 
Athens indulge in the old dreams that 
pohtical and economic pressures from 
outside will bring the colonels to their 
knees Instead they are attempting to 
insulate themselves from a climate which 
they despise and detest but in which 
they are forced to hve. 

In the countryside, where the govern¬ 
ment's large public works programme on 
roads, irrigation schemes and housing 
projects is most noticeable, the regime 
even has some support But the base of 
its strength remains the army, the police, 
the .security services and the legal powers 
It has to snuff out oppiosition. Most of 
the population is unaffected by this 
apparatus most of the tune. But when 
they meet the result is often unpleasant. 
A young man, living in Athens with his 
mother, had to travel to the village where 
he was liorn and brought up to get a 
certificate from the authorities before 
he could apply foi a merchant seaman’s 
certificate. It was refused on the ground 
that his father, long since dead, had been 
a communist. Slamming his fists on the 
table, he shouted, “ God, how I hate 
these bastards." Mr Papadopoulos has a 
long way to go before this boy, and 
thousands like 'him, will look to him as 
a saviour. 


Israel 

Dayan's line-up 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Modie Dayan looki less like 
resigning than he did a w«^ ago. At 
that time he was ^mtty much isolated. 
Now a number of important ministers, 
including Mrs Golda Meir herself, 
appear to have come round to his point 
of view or at least have abandoned 
their active c^iposition to it. 

Most of the cabinet have, until now, 
been talking along these lines: we 
cannot get E^pt’s missiles moved back ; 
the Jarring talks are unlikely to lead 
anywhere ; but let’s go through with the ^ 
American initiative as the only hope of j 
Obtaining pcditical and military help 1 
from the Americans. Mr Dayan, who 
unlike most of his colleagues believes 
the Jarring talks to be important, argues 
'that with this kind of spineless attitude 
Israel’s main objectives will fall by the 
wayside under American bullying and it 
will be forced to make do with far l^s - 
dian peace Fie has been gaining 
support for his view that America muat 
honour its commitments and get 'the 
missiles moved back from the forward 
lines m the Suez canal zone. And if 
America cannot deal with the situation, 
then It should not prevent Israel from 
doing so m its own way. 

Mr Abba Eban has 'been Mr Dayan’s 
main opjxment in the cabinet But Mr 
Eban’s statement that the ceasefire saved 
Israel’s air force from having its strength 
worn down lias angered many people 
and cast luni into disfavour. Another 
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opponent, the finance miiuster, Mr 
Sapir, is travelhng outside the country. 
And Mr Dayan’s rival, Mr Yigal Allon, 
does not look like taking on the combina- 
'tdon of him and Mrs Meir, 

This means that Mr Dayan gets 
some degree of support from Mrs Meur, 
Mr Galili Yaacov, Mr Shimshon 
Shapira and Mr Yosdf Afanogi as 'well as 
from his original supporters, Mr Shimon 
Peres and Mr Shlomo Hiller. In addition 
the National Religious party, which 
since the death of its dovei^ leader, 
Haim Moshe Shapira, has been engaged. 
in a fierce leaMrship -struggle, h^ 
instructed its three ministers to vote 
with Dayan. What this adds up to is 
that Mrs Meir has to appease Mr 
Dayan. With the Ciahal party out of 
the coalition and with the Religious party 
uttering 'threats, she cannot afford a 
major split ui her own Labour party. 

Mr Tekoah will probably return to 
New York at the end of this week but 
even then it is proposed that he carry 
a .single directive. Point one on the 
agenda of the jieace talks, say the 
Israelis, should lie the .removal of 'the 
nii.sssles as a test of Egyptian and Soviet 
intentions concerning peace with Israel. 
If that hurdle cannot be overcome Israel 
IS likely to conclude that these intentions 
are far from being honourable 


Morocco 

Politics goes back 
to the bazaar 

FROM OUR RABAT CORRESPONDENT 

The Moroccans elected only half a 
parliament last week, and no one is 
sorrier than King Hassan that this is so. 
He had hoped that the opposition, 
which now calls itself the National Front 
(a merger of the Istiqlal party and the 
National Union of Popular Forces), 
would put up candidates. But they and 
their trade union and student suppiorters 
boycotted the elections, after voting 
against the new constitution 'in July. 

Their abstention made a mockery of 
the king's bold attempt to end his per¬ 
sonal rule and return—if with brakes 
on—to constitutional methods. The 
parliament now elected and due to 
assemble in October consists mainly of 
indepiendents who 'will back the king’s 
policies. With no real opposition in 
parliament to argue with, it will be hard 
for them to stimulate popular interest 
m their country’s modernisation. 

The National Front may have done 
Itself a disservice by standing aside. In 
the country as a whole, with its very 
traditionalist peasant population, the 


king’s authority is overwhelming a'nd his 
suppiorters are bound to win almost any 
election. The opposition is city-based 
and contains some of Morocco's moat 
critical minds. 

They could have won a reasonable 
number of seats if they had tried. That 
is clear from the government’s election 
figpires, which claim a 91 per cent turn¬ 
out in the first, indirect, elections on 
August 21 St —when the voters were all 
members of municipal os rural councils 
and other government-dominated oiga- 
nisations—^and an 85 per cent turnout in 
last week’s direct elections. But it is 
ofificiatly admitted that in Fez, the home 
ground of Mr Allal al Fassi, the much 
respected Istiqlal leader, only 51 per 
cent of the voters came to the polls. 

The opposition boycott will mean that 
the real political debate m Morocco will 
go on outside the new parliament. The 
electoral campaign gave a glimpse of its 
possible scope. A battle of words took 
place on every conceivable subject with 
Kii^ Hassan holding the microphone at 
the radio station and Mr al Fassi the 
rostrum down in the market place. They 
retain mutual respect, but there were 
some bitter exchanges. They were unani¬ 
mous only on one sore point : the cor¬ 
ruption that seems to infect every sector 
of Moroccan life. 

During the past few weeks the 
National Front’s leaders have made sen¬ 
sational and uncontested revelations 
about graft in governing circles. Just 
before the elections the king launched 
a similar attack on corruption. He 
spoke of “ shady dealings with foreigners 
and hidden bank accounts abroad,” 
admitted that the “ big corrupters ” had 
so far escaped unscathed and called for 
action to stop the rot ^reading. 



My kingdom for a cr/t/c 


India _ 

Hand over the lens 


Fast on the heels of Mr Ronald Robson, 
the BBC correspondent in New Delhi, a 
Thames Television team has been forced 
to leave India. The Thames team had 
been unconcernedly filming a documen¬ 
tary on West Bengal until the Louis 
Malle row blew up between the BBC 
and the Indian government. Then the 
Indians, after the Thames film had been 
confiscated, agreed to return it and 
allow the team to continue filming— 
provided it agreed to let itself be super¬ 
vised, and to show the film to the Indian 
high commission in London. 

Eager to finish filming, Thames Tele¬ 
vision agreed. But on Monday the Indian 
government suddenly upped its demands. 
All film was to be deposited in New 
Delhi, transported to London in the 
Indian diplomatic bag and processed by 
the high commission, which would then 
have an absolute veto over what 'was 
broadcast by simple right of possession. 
Thames Television baulked at this, and 
flew its team out of India. 

The main reason why the Indian 
government increased its demands to an 
unacceptable level seems to be that it 
wanted the Thames team out of West 
Bengal on Monday. For on that day the 
cameramen had planned to film a 
demonstration in Calcutta in which 
landless peasants came into the city 
demanding land, food and jobs, and 
others protested against the direct rule 
from New Delhi under which the state 
has been run since March. Four people 
were killed, and many injured, and as 
a result the central government has 
extended direct rule for another six 
months. 

This is the sort of news that Mrs 
Gandhi’s government does not want 
broadcast abroad, quite apart from the 
endemic poverty of Calcutta on which 
Louis Malle concentrated in one film 
of his senes. No doubt actiorj was taken 
first against the BBC because a head of 
official irritation had been built up by 
earlier BBC films, notably Bewildered 
Giant, which was made for the BBC by 
Indian-born Mr Dom Moraes. But now 
Other Brutish news media are threatened. 
Britain seems to have been singled out 
partly because of the widespread British 
coverage of Indian news, and also 
because the Indian government no longer 
feels British good will is important to it. 
The expulsion of the BBC found wide¬ 
spread support in the Indian parliament. 
But at least some members wanted to 
know why similar action has not been 
taken against the Russians—^whose radio 
has also been pretty critical of India. 
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Whether it’s testing French satellites’ 
before they leave the ground 



or Italian tyres before they touch it, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


In every country, IBM industry specialists can 
draw on IBM's worldwide fund of expenence 
in order to help solve specific problems 
Like testing satellites in France Here our indus¬ 
try specialist utilised data processing programs 
and technology from all over the world to help 
research scientists set up a special data process¬ 
ing system. One which collates facts, projects 
theories and analyses test results almost instantly 
of environmental lectors on hun- 
Joif^teds ol satellite components can be completed 
I'lllin human error In a fraction of the time 

hill formerly necessary. 


But other jobs demand different testing proce¬ 
dures Tyre design in Italy, for example Here 
an IBM industry specialist worked with tyre de¬ 
signers to devise a new way of automatically 
designing tyre profiles and moulds for vulcani¬ 
zation Now, designers can eliminate months of 
manual calculation and design testing 

All over the world, IBM industry specialists are 
finding new ways to make jahs easier And the 
knowledge they gain increases IBM's worldwide 
fund of experience Experience that can help 
our people in Britain to help make your job 
easier, too 


IBM 
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Vietnam _ 

\ little power for 
the lotus flower 


The senate elections held in South Viet- 
lam last Sunday wfre unspectacular in 
very sense—a passing reminder that, 
ven if there is a ^Var on, the govern- 
nent pays its dues to the democratic 
liceties. The Vietcong did break cover 
o shoot up a few polling booths and 
ire off a few rockets, but they' will do 
heir real hell-raising next year, when 
he country votes for a president. 

Half of the senate’s 60 seats were up 
or election. The candidates were 
rouped in 17 slates of ten, and each 
oter was asked to select three I'his 
lethod mirrored the hopeless faction- 
lisin of \ letnaniese politic.s The novelty 
f the election was that the militant 
iuddhists of the An Quang pagoda pre- 
2iited candidates for the first time. Fhe 
*ader of the An Quang slate was Mr 
u Van Mau, a former ambassador to 
.ondoii and foreign minister 111 the 
)icm cabinet who has since becoiiie 
'hich Tri Quang's Worldly Wiseman 

Mr Mau's group made a fiokl show- 
ig 'I'he “ lotus flower " slate of the An 
2uang drew the highest number of 
otes, though It was less strongly .sup- 
orted in Saigon than in the northern 
nd central provinces. The other two 
messful slates weie led by Mr Huynh 
"an Clao, a staunch partisan of Picsi- 
ent I hieu, and Mr Nguven Van 
Iiiven, who had collected a dis- 
ngiiishcd and fairly independent group 
f politicians who tan be expected to 
ilK to the government in the event of 
leal crisis. 



hich Til Quang ■ bark as wall as bite 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The election results need not alarm 
President Thieu, who retains a solid 
majority in the upper house. At the 
same time, it is likely that the An Quang 
Buddhists will be softened by parlia¬ 
mentary office and may come to prefer 
reasoned debate to violent protest 

And the war goes on. One of the 
most interesting developments this week 
was the talk of a possible ceasefire com¬ 
ing from some unexpected quarters. 
Long after President Thieu first dropped 
the hint that a ceasefire might be accept¬ 
able to his government, the idea was 
taken up again m Washington in a 
letter to President Nixon signed l>y some 
notable Congress hawks as well as a 
familiar flight of doves. Mr Barry Gold- 
water and Mr Henry Jackson, among 
others, recommended to Mr Nixon that 
international peacekeeping machinery 
should be set up to enforce a ceasefire 
a.s a prelude to a settlement through 
free elections They may feel that a 
ceasefire would favour die side which 
has more control ovei the countryside 
The Vietcong seem to see their 
since their chief negotiator in Pans 
lejected the idea of a ceasefire m 
advance of a full settlement on Wednes¬ 
day 

Malaysia __ 

The Tunku bows 
out 


'i'unku Abdul Rahman has named the 
day when he will step down. He had to 
go sooner or later, and his intention to 
resign has been no secret since early this 
year But September 21st will .still come 
as a shock to Malaysia, because the 
Tunku and his very personal style of 
government have moulded the country’s 
political life for fifteen years His suc¬ 
cessors will have to find an alternative 
to the Tunku's ^gentlemanly amateurism 
that allowed him to reconcile conflicting 
views and perform his own extraordinary 
balancing act He could talk to non- 
Malays as a man who honestly believed 
m racial harmony and to Malay extre¬ 
mists as the mo.st devout of Moslems 
He could present Malay.sia as a “ non- 
aligned ■’ country at woild conferences 
while keeping close ties with the west 
He has said tliat his friend I'un Raz.ik 
will succeed him as prime minister. Tun 
Kazak is an upright, intellectual man, 
but he will not be able to step into the 
Tunku’s shoes. He will rely heavily on 
his advisers, and m particular upon the 
National Operations Council, which will 
continue to function after the parliament 
IS restored, nommally a.s the Ijody re.spon- 
sible for security matters, but in the last 


■9 



What Will they do without him ? 


instance as the arbitei of Malaysian 
politics. The future role of the council 
has already become the focus for political 
debate. Since it is almost wholly com¬ 
posed of Malays, the Chinese opposition 
groups claim that it is a machine 
intended to assure continued Malay 
dominance The Alliance leaders contend 
on the other hand that there is a con¬ 
tinuing threat of internal subversion that 
may require extraordinary counter¬ 
measures. 

The I’uiiku’s going will provide more 
scope for independent, nationalistic 
Malay leaders like Dr Ismail and /Tan 
Sn Ghazali Sfiafie (who may move from 
his civil service job to higher things) It 
will also 'provoke the reorientation of 
the ruling Alliance party that has been 
looming for several years. One of the 
Tunku's failings may have lieeii to 
protect his friends in the governing 
Circles at the expense of efficiency. 

But the most urgent need for the 
Alliance party, if it is to survive as the 
multiracial coalition it was originally 
designed to be, is for it to recruit some 
dynamic non-Malay leaders. The old 
Maiay-Chinese Association, the Chinese 
wing of the party, has been withering 
away for several years. Only one MCA 
leader is included in the National Opera¬ 
tions Council, and Kuala Lumpur gossip 
a.ssuciates some of the MCA's old hands 
with some shady dealing If the Alliance 
party is to carry on as something more 
than a mtiltiraiial screen foi its 
dominant Malay wing it has to 
enlist the support of reasonable, progres¬ 
sive Chinese like Dr Liin Chung Ku and 
his friends in Penang 

This idea may still be anathema to 
some of the cJder generation of Malay 
leaders , hut the alternative would be 
an increasing polarisation of politics in 
Malaysia along racial lines. Some leading 
Malays in the Alli.ince party are ready 
to face that The future power-struggle 
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inside the party is therefore likely.sco 
be between the true nation^ts and ^ 
communaUsts. The new coalition 
between the Alliance party and die 
mainly Chinese United People's F^ity 
in Sarawak is a hopeful sign. 

The Tunku’s parting gift to his 
country will be the restoration of the 
democratic process. The constitution that 
will be restored is one that entrenches 
Malay privileges, but it can woik if it 
is clearly understood that those privileges 
must be regarded as temporary—as com- 
pensadon to the Malaw for Chinese 
economic dominance. Parliament will 
convepe again next February, when 
Malaysia’s state of emergency will be 
formsilly ended. For the moment, the 
Tunku has sponsored a revival of press 
freedom. But the way back from last 
year’s race riots is going to be a long 
hard haul. 

Indian Ocean _ 

Who said we only 
watch submarines? 


At the moment the only Russian naval 
vessels tm 'the Indian Ocean are two 
survey ships, which have moved north¬ 
east from Mauritius via the Maldwe 
Islands to <the Andaman Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, and a landi^ng ship with 
a detachhient of marines aboard, which 
has been sighted saihng towards the 
South Yemeni island of Socotra close to 
the mouth erf the Red Sea. In the past 
‘the Russians have had nuclear hunter- 
killer submarines, cruisers and gwded- 
missile destroyers e^ruiang I'n these 
waters 

The Russian admirals, cautious, cem- 
servative men that they are, have been 
steadily testing the capacity of their 
ships and crews to operate for ■weeks and 
someumes months in tropical conditions. 
They have also tested the ability of their 
tankers and supply ships to support the 
warships in mid-ocean. The variety of 
their 'manoeuvres suggests ■diat the 
Russians are not concerned merely—as 
some commentators have suggested—in 
countering the Amencans' ca-pacity to 
deploy Polaris missile submarines m 'the 
Indian Ocean. If that •were all 'they had 
in mind, why should they 'have sent 
marines on a landing ^ip on ■the long 
voyage from Vladivostok ? 

In the Inriian Ocean, as in ■the Medi¬ 
terranean, ‘the Russians are testing the 
value of their navy as a political symbol 
trf power and influence as well as a 
purely military force. They are not just 
thinking about submarines. No doubt 
that is part of their strategic purpose, 
but only one part. 


Their survey ships may help them to 
chatt ithoae bottom dra'wers of the ocean 
where submarines could lurk ; but .they 
ca-n abo chart sheltered mooiungs where 
warships can be 'refuelled and resupplied. 
And ■the currem stress in 'the Russian 
shipbuilding programme on 'turning out 
nuuear hunter-Uler submarines as well 
as missile-filling submarines of the 
Pplaris type could be intended to equip 
the Russian navy to sink merchant 
vessels as well as chase the other side’s 
submarines. 

So it would be a mistake to shrug off 
the Russians’ ‘naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean as a purely defensive 
operatiem. What must ^ thought about 
is the present and potential capacity of 
'their ships to launch an offensive in 
'these wa'ters, especially m the crowded 
shipping lanes arouixi the Cape of Good 
Hopie. At the moment their capacity is 
limited, for 'their ships lack not only 
arr cover but also support from land- 
based aircraft which would identify tar¬ 
gets for sea-borne missiles. But it would 
clearly be daqgerous >to leit the Russians 
go unchecked. They should be made 
aware that they can be shadowed and, 
if necessary, attacked from 'the air and 
sea. A squadron of Tnaritime reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft operating in the south¬ 
west comer of the Indian Ocean might 
help to drive that point home. 

Ghana _ 

One of the few 


It doesn’t happen very often, and when 
lit does it deserves 'to be recorded. The 
election on Monday of Mr Edward 
Akufo-Addo as Ghana’s new president 
marks the final departure of the army 
from the government of 'that country. A 
national liberation council composed of 
soldiers and policemen ruled Ghana 
from the overthrow of Dr Nkrumah in 
1966 until October of last year. Then 
power was returned to civilian hands 
with the election of Dr Kofi Busia as 
prime minister. 

But the ■vestiges of military 'rule ■were 
still embodied in a three-man presiden¬ 
tial commission, headed by Brigadier 
Akwasi Afnfa. Mr Akufo-'Addo, a for¬ 
mer chief justice, now takes on the 
responsibilities of this commission. The 
transition 'to civilian rule is therefore 
complete, and Ghana joins Dahomey in 
the distinc-tion of being the only 
countries in Africa wliere the army has 
voluntarily and completely relinquished 
power after taking it over. The men who 
■toppled Kwame Nkrumah in 1966 have 
proved their commitment to democratic 
principles. There are plenty of countries 



Akufo-Addo will show tho way back 


in Africa—^not to mention Greece and 
others outside it—where that commit¬ 
ment remains to be ■tested. 

'Die dissolution of ■the presidential 
commission came early in i'ts maximum 
■life of three years, and much earlier 
than many people expected. The reason, 
Brigadier Afrifa explained, was to put 
across the lesson that “ people in power 
should not 'try >to perpetuate themselves 
as if it were their property.” The power 
in question is not enormously great, as 
Mr Akufo-Addo will find. He will be 
much less than an executive president, 
though more ■than a purely ceremonial 
one. He will not exercise the very 
extensive power of his predecessor. Dr 
Nkrumah, and in particular 'the power 
to remove supreme court judges. Of this 
he has good cause to be glad, having 
himself had exfierience of its abuse. 

South Africa 

In the bowels 
of Christ 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

For all their -racial ideas, the white 
Afrikaners who dominate ^uth Africa 
must rank among the world’s most 
devout Christians. 'Wherevei' two or three 
buildinn are gathered together into a 
dorp mere is the Dutch Reforaed 
church, tal‘l and startlingly modem in its 
architecture, as a centrepiece. The power 
of the predikants is formidable. Having 
provid^ the volk with spiritual susten¬ 
ance through 300 years of fiery history, 
they have fostered a notion of the 
Afnkaners as a chosen people with a 
divine mission, the children of Israel 
battling their way against formitfable 
(xlds towards a promised land. 

Still, as Christians they are committed 
to the idea of the brotheihood of man, 
and as Calvinists they are even inheritors 
of die egalitarian and revolutionary 


The motorway 



At the end of this decade the 
population of this country will be 
4 million more than it is today. This 
will create problepis of housing, 
among many others, in our motorway 
era. Urban areas must be re-thought. 

Surprisingly enough, research 
studies have shown that skyscraper 
buildings are not necessarily the 
best solution. We can still continue 
to live in ‘low-rise’ housing and still 
have plenty of open country to 
enjoy - if only we plan properly. 

At Turher & Newall we visualise 
an entirely different suburb, one 
in fact that is out of town and just 
off the motorway for easy access. 

A motorway suburb. 

Each motorway suburb would 
be a separate complex of buildings 
that would constitute a self-contained 
residential community with shops, 
schools, cinemas and places to meet. 

We call it a super suburb in the 
country; a super-urb. 

Such super-urbs would help 
stop the increasing sprawl of our big 
cities and give a better life out of 
town. 

Ideas like this provide opportun¬ 
ities for T&N IMAGINEERING 

- forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities. 

Playing an essential part in 
creating such vast projects and help¬ 
ing them to become a reality would 
be many of the composite building 
materials that T&N now manufacture 

- and which account for over a third 
of T&N’s turnover. 

Composites, which are solid 
materials reinforced with fibres, are a 


major growth industry in which 
T&N is an established leader. 
Moveable walls 

Each super-urb home could be 
made of composite bricks, the size of 
table tops, that would provide the 
structure of the building as well as 
insulating it. Homes that are flexible 
inside and out. So it would be easy 



moved to divide the space into any 
shape or size you need. Your house 
could be a one;, two-, or three- 
bedroomed house. Or one big open 
space plan. 

Already T&N make internal and 
external yall panels with built-in 
insulation that sucil a home would 
need. Eadi super-urb home would 
also be heated from a communal 
central source by warm air ducted 
through T&N’s new district 
heating system. 

New ideas—new markets 

It is ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others for 


composite materials. Existing 
markets already include building, 
transport, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest asset 

The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right wality at every level. That 
IS why at T&N we put such 
unportance on training and 
management development. 

Graduates who join T&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are top 
management material. 

From these young managers wiU 
come our company direaors. Many 
will be under 35. 

T&N means growth 

T&N is an international group of 
27 industrial companies that work 
together. The group’s assetsare £103 
miliion with sales at £113 million 
annually. It employs some 40,000 
people throughout the world. The 
group is diversifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets, with profits to match. 

If you would like information on 
T&N companies and 
what they do, please 
write to; .Turner & 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M2 2EA. 
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“Stop 

the woild, 

Iwmt to get on!” 

Are you sitting at your desk, wonder- I ^ ,,, 
ing where your business is going to \ 
expand next? You’ve done great things \ 
in the Atlantic area and your trade with \ 

Europe is doing very nicely. Sc now what? 

Where next’ 

So now we’d like to tell you a bit about the Pacific. 

You’ll have heard of the Pacific Basin, of course. But 
perhaps you’d never thought of it as an immense and 
growing trade area which can offer you a great deal. 

A group of trading coimtries with a vast potential 
market for their products right on the doorstep. 

Among the Big Three Pacific countries—the U.S. 

West Coast, Australia and Japan—Australia is really 



going ahead by leaps and bounds. 
Suddenly she finds she’s the site of 
one of the greatest mineral discoveries 
of all time. It’s all here; iron ore, nickel, 
coal, bauxite, beach sands, lead, zinc, copper, 
oil and gas. Plenty of space to build your factories 
or branch out with your business. And that enormous 
market we were talking about just waiting for your goods. 
It’s time you took a serious look at the Pacific, and 
Australia in particular. We’ll help you. We have all 
the facts. And i,too offices in Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific (we’re strong internationally too). Get 
in touch. Start by sending for our booklet “Australia’s 
Continuing Development”—today. 


Keeping up with Australia is a full-time Job. Ours. 


SAJN.21Baiik 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 
Head Office: 71 Comhill, London E.C.3 Tel: 01 -623 7111 

with E.S. & A. Bank, a member of Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
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tz^tioos of the Refortnatlob. So anjviie 
wto is inclined to take an optixnudc 
view of the prospects of social change in 
South Africa usually ends up ^ lowing 
towards the Dutch Reformed Churdi as 
the most hopeful potential instrument of 
such change. The trouble is that the 
DRC not only condornes apartheid, it 
practises it. Energetic mission work over 
the years has brought many non-white 
converts, but these are not permitted to 
pray in the white man’s ^urch. The 
DRC is neatly divided into separate 
white, African, Coiotued and Asian 
branches—the latter euphemistically 
termed “ daughter ” churches—and the 
activities df all are co-ordinated by a 
white-controlled general mission council. 

Nevertheless, many leading figures in 
the church suffer from uneasy con¬ 
sciences. They have a lurking feeling 
that much of what they are doing is 
incompatible with the scriptures. The 
World Council of Churches criticised 
them forthrightly in the early igfios, and 
the DRC responded by quitting the 
organisation. Now they have been con¬ 
demned again, this time in a more telling 
context. 

From August aoth to 30th the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches met in 
Nairobi to discuss the theme of “ recon¬ 
ciliation and freedom.” By special 
arrangement the Kenyan government, 
which normally refuses entry to South 
Africans, allowed delegates of the DRC 
to attend. Thirteen went along—a 
travelling exhibition of apartheid, with 
four representing the white church, five 
(he black, two the Coloured and two the 
Indian. In Nairobi all were billeted 
together at the multiracial University 
College. And in that unaccustomed 
environment they were subjected to per¬ 
haps the most intensive barrage of ques¬ 
tioning and criticism that any South 
Africans have had to endure. They 
found themselves attacked in every 
debate aixi buttonholed at every interval. 
The delegations from the United States 
and, more important, from Holland met 
them privately and threw (he book at 
them. 

There was some strong medicine in 
the resolutions. One sought to declare 
that any church which itself practised 
racial segregation could not be regarded 
as “ an audientic member of the Body 
of Christ ”—^which dn effect would have 
classified the DRC as a non-church. But 
the conference shrank from this, noting 
that “ exclusion ” was against the 
reformed churches’ tradition. Instead it 
condemned the DRC outright for its 
segregated congregations and said that 
this was “ against the nature of the 
Christian church.” And the South 
Africans were accused by implication of 
idolatry, heresy and paganism. 

What the outcome will be will depend 


on the general eynod of the ]W.C which 
is due to be hela in netoria next month. 
There are bound.to-lbb calls to quit the 
World Alliance rather t&an stomal such 
criticism. But this witt not be lightly 
done. Leaving the Worlti Coundl was 
one thing; but ^viw the \yorId 
Alliance, v^ch if In efMt the inter¬ 
national Calvinist family, is another 
matter. Woiee, it would probably lead to 
a breach with the reformed (hunhes in 
Holland—the immediate parent churches 
of the DRC—and that would really hurt. 

What is certain is that there is going 
to be much agonising in the parishes. 
For a time, at least, many consciences 
are going to be more uneasy than ever. 
While more militant politicians else¬ 
where call in vain for boycotts and wars 
of liberation, the churchmen of Nairobi 
touched on what may be the true 
Achilles heel of the apartheid system. 


German and Moz/ombique 

Steady on, don't 
torpedo the dam 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


geneiuting plant, wboeh ss to be ooin- 
ple^ in 1979, be the largcet on die 
African oonthient, wMi rougMy linlf its 
to South Africa, and some 


output 
of iteoj 


A year ago the Portuguese governmmt 
aiwfided die contract for the dam 
to an international cmisortium com¬ 
posed of Portuguese, South African, 
French, Italian, and west German firms. 
The German companies Allgemeine 
Elektricrtats - Gesellschaft, Brown 
Boveri and Cie (Mannheim), Hochtief, 
Siemeru and Voith are receiving state 
guarantees and credits to die viuue of 
DM288 milKon. Nettled by criticism of 
their participation in the scheme the 
German grrap has put out a joint state¬ 
ment asserting that the dam will promote 
better living not only in. Moxambique 
but also in the adjacent black states of 
Zambia, Malawi and Tanzania. Herr 
Brandt tocA the same line in his letter 
to Mr Kaunda. 


Chile _. 

The ends against 
the middle 


One of the first questions the German 
government must answer when the 
Bundestag reassembles on September 
18th ds why it approved financial guaran¬ 
tees to the German firms which are 
helping to biuld the Cabora Bassa dam 
in Portuguese Mozambique. There have 
been strong protests against this support 
for the dam in both Germany and Africa. 
The Social Democrat deputy who has 
tabled the question insists that the pro¬ 
ject is intended to “ reinforce donunation 
by a Portuguese minority”; he uiged 
the Germans to follow the example of a 
group of Swedish and Italian firms which 
have withdrawn from the international 
coiwortium. 

After some uneasy diacussion, the 
cabinet made at known dn July that U 
saw neither legal nor poiiCical objections 
to the guarantees. An explanatory letter 
from Herr Brandt co President Kaunda 
of Zambia was delivered last week. 
To emphasise the seriousness with 
which he takes President Kaunda’s 
objections, and to give him a chance 
to put further questions, the chancellor 
entrusted hds letter to Heinrich Kiihn, 
the prime minister of North Rhine- 
Wes^halia and a feUow Social Demo¬ 
crat—who said, however, after listening 
to Mr Kaunda’s objections, that he was 
inclined to sympathise with them. 

The Cabora Bassa dam is being built 
on the river Zambesi some 300 miles 
upstream from the Indian Ocean. Its 
reservoir will cover an area about six 
tknes that of Lake Constance. The 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHILE 

The vcrtii^ for Chile’s next president 
b^an cm Friday after a heated cam¬ 
paign. There was no safe bet on who 
would win. To the end, the partisans 
of each of the three candidates were 
predicting the victory of their choice 
with the peculiar v^emence bred of 
uncertainty. 

The three-cornered struggle is a 
challenge to the still-confident Christian 
Democrats, about to conclude six years 
of g^eneralfy successful government. The 
ah^natives before Chile are whether 
to continue and extend the modernising 
I process launched by Presideirt Frei 
Montalva by electing hh chosen succes- 



A/ssssmfiTs stab at commie-bashing 


sor, Sr Radomiro Tomic ; to swing 
country for to the left |^y backing s 
Salvador Allende (making hk fourth 
bid for <tihe presidency as leader of the 
“ Popular Unity ” front of socialists, 
communists, radicals and disaffected 
Christoan Democrats} ; or to put the 
brakes on by backing ex-president 
Alessandri, an ageing “independent” 
pHished forward by conservative nation¬ 
alists. Sr Alesaandxi represents a tmddle- 
class backlash after six years of reform, 
and that amorphous mass in every coun¬ 
try whioh prefers the known quantity of 
an old-fa^oned political leader to 
the experimeitts of innovators. He has 
used some powerful medicine sn his 
campaign. Some of his election posters 
show Russian tanks in Prague — he says 
they will be in Santiago de Chile if Sr 
Allende gets in. 

The nation is so patently divided be- 
lund 'the candidates into ithree numeri¬ 
cally almost equal groups that a 
clear-cut victory for any of them seemed 
out of the question. No one was really 
expected to obtain the prescribed 
absolute majority and it was likely that 
congress would be left to choose, by 
secret ballot, between 'the two who 
obtained the most votes. Constitution¬ 
ally, congress must meet either 'to pro- 
cl^in 'the manifest winner or to choose 
between the 'two front-runners on 
CXitober 24th. The election arithmetic 
makes a clear solution look unlikely. 

And there is the very real pos.sibility 
of violence provoked by the cJandestine 
ultra-leftist groupw whi^ have declared 
war on the whole constitutional process. 
According to the Revolutionary Left 
Movement (MIR), “None of 'the three 
candidacies represents the interests of 
the great exploited masses The elec¬ 
toral, reformist fraud must be defeated 
and political power conquered by armed 
insurrection ” But most Chileans are 
still convinced that democracy is worth 
the risk. 


Germany 


It all depends on 
Berlin 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It is east Berlin’s move. Herr Brandt’s 
return on Thursday from his fortnight’s 
break in Norway means that any day 
now a message can be expected from the 
east 'German prime minister, Herr Stoph, 
proposing that the exploratory igiks they 
held at Erfurt on March iql 
Kassel on May 21st should 
by the two governments’ sp 
intra-German problems. 

Getting the Bundestag—i« 




Ola ZaM 


Ufbricht stuck on that lonoly summit 

country—to approve of the Russian- 
Genman non-aggression treaty signed 
earlier this month inevitably depiends 
upion east Germany’s readiness to miti¬ 
gate the haiTshness of its practices along 
the Ixirder. It is an awkward moment 
for Herr Ulbricht. He has thrived 
hitherto largely on false pretences, but 
now his allies are nudging him to make 
concessions that might jeopardise his 
game. He cannot be expected to act 
quickly. While making up his mind how 
far he dare go, Herr Ulbricht has 
direobed his propagandists 'to call for a 
European security conference and for 
east Germany’s admission to Unesco, 
both of which goals he sees as further 
milestones along the dusty road to 
international recognition. 

One sign of his regime’s uneasiness 
has been its stage-whispering of possible 
ways of improving the lot of the isolated 
Berliners These include letting west 
Berliners as well as west Germans 
through the wall and restoring some 
communications between the two parts 
of the city ; both matters would be 
settled in direct dealings between the 
two governing mayors 

But Herr Ulbricht is mistaken if he 
imagines that a few concessions of this 
kind, which he could revoke at any 
moment, would satisfy the three western 
allies in their current negotiations with 
the Russians for a solution to the Berlin 
problem When the next round begins at 
the end of the month the allies will 
continue to insist on durable, inter¬ 
nationally guaranteed arrangements for 
securing free movement between west 
Germany and wesit Berlin, in addirion 
to improvements within the city itself 
and contractual acknowledgement of 
west Berlin’s leeal, economic and 
financial ties with 'Bonn. 

While they wait for Herr Ulbricht, 
Herr Brandt and his foreign minister, 
Herr Scheel, can contemplate develop¬ 
ments elsewhere on the cast European 
scene With a good deal of satisfaction. 
Indeed, some critics, among them Pro¬ 
fessor Ralf'Dahrendorf, object that they 


are doHig so to ithe neglect of the west¬ 
ern scene. But bhiroi|ghput easteni 
Europe things are friendlier. 

This wedi a Social Democrat dele¬ 
gation, headed by Herbert Wehner, 
visited Jugoslavia for the first time since 
1933, and a poup of prominent piariia- 
mentarians is due in Belgrade at the 
end of the month. On September 
7th a Hungarian delegation is expected 
in Bonn for the purpose of completing 
the negotiations for a long-term trade 
agreement that were begun in Budapest 
in April. The outstanding business con¬ 
cerns chiefly technical co-operation and 
die degree of liberalisation of Hungarian 
exports t|0 west Germany. If all goes 
well the agreement will run until the 
end of 1974 ; it should help to generate 
some of die pxtlitical good will required 
for normal dipioina'tic relations. 

The sixth round of the. negotiations 
for a treaty normalising relations with 
Poland IS also due to start next week 
in Bonn. The Polish deputy foreign 
minister, Mr Josef Winiewicz, is expect^ 
to arrive about September 8th and stay 
two or three days. Until quite reffiondV 
It was hoped that the treaty wouUiibe 
ripe for signing Hex'! week, but frksh 
difficulties have arisen over the wording 
of Bonn’s recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. Poland wa'nts it to be 
unequivocally for ever, not subject to 
eventual ratification by an international 
peace treaty with Germany. 

It is expected in Bonn tliat once the 
treaty is signed negotiations can begin, 
probably in October, for normalising 
relations with Czechasiovakia. The 
Czechoslovak leader, Mr Husak, declared 
last week that his government was ready 
to try to solve outstanding problems “ in 
the spirit of the Soviet-German treaty.” 
But Bonn, is insistent that the whole 
complex of non-aggression treaties can 
be ratified only after a satisfactory future 
for west Berlin has been ensured. 

It is by no means clear yet what 
tangible results are likely to come of 
the much-publicised intentions to extend 
trade and technical collaboration widi 
the Soviet Union. Some of the current 
catalogues of possibilities are as fanciful 
as an unscrupulous seedman’s. Soviet 
trade officials, it is widely reported, are 
hinting through various channels of 
richly rewarding contracts open to the 
west German automobile and machine 
'tool industries, particularly with the 
object of promoting Soviet production 
of lorries, plashes, and furniture. 

Yet It is as good as certain that Herr 
Hans Leussink, the west German minister 
for education and science, will be visit¬ 
ing the Soviet Union in September to 
look at the possdbillties on the tech¬ 
nology front. And the minister for 
economics, is also planning a trip. 


‘Book of theYear’ 
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Th« most Informativ* and stnalbty 
planned Diary In tha world 

Now restyled in practically ovoiy 
detail to keep it as far ahead m t97i 
as It has always been 

Eighty pages of valuable facis and 
' figures specially distilled from inter¬ 
national research stnveys and ohicini 
statistical analyses covering public 
alfairs. comrrierco industry and me 
professions-a perfect reference book 
Forty pages of maps of trie world 
Individual plans of important chy 
Centres-an ideal guide for ttie inter¬ 
national businesstnan. 

A delightfully practical diary section 
which like the rest of Iho book. 1 u*h 
open flat on ttic desk: lays out the day 
clearly »n the context of the week con¬ 
tains a thiiteenth montt^ I'Januaiy of 
the following year) to assist m feward 
plannmg-an indispensable aid to the 
efficient ordering of a busy life 
Handsomoly bound in nch :ed 
leatfier with title embossed :n real 
gold, tins diary is a pleasurt* to 
possess, a pleasure to keep as a 


porsrin.tl fncoi d - .1 suuii:e of pridi' 
F^ncr Uiiitod Kingdom {inciud'ng 
postage and (Hirchasc ta*) i 3 IH 0 
Overseas imr.l postag*-* by surface 
mad) L3 10 0 (US Sh 40) Gold 
nnibo55ing ol imliais 'h^-) or nant'-s 
MO ) iMtTfi 

A spocu'd Amencdn ILdilion of (tie 
Diary IS als(; availahls-; lU S > 1 ? mcl 
Hutials and postage by Mirlaco rnaii) 

Th« Economist Pocket Diary 

Ttiis i& Itif? pwituct con^panion to ihc.- 
Desk Diary: d follows th(' day-to dav 
layout of the Desk Diary lo niaho 
accurate entry tran.^ler easy lear oui 
slips and blank papei otfer a flexibility 
usually neglected m ortlmniy pocket 
dial >os 

Trie CHjdonal c onlenl is (.unlmed to 
an essential tbioe yeai calendar a 
table ot public holidays thicughout 
the woild and mternalion.ii clock 
times-an invaluable companion for 
the travcIlM 

The covet of the Pocket U'aiy is iri 
the samr' luxurious ted leather as ir»e 


0(’SK Diar y specudlv siie^-,sort and 
fiiiishiHl With gdt metal t.ornrrrs to 
km.'p it>< apptMiance ihe whule year 
iluoiigfi Ttu.‘ pages of Ihi*- shin diary, 
drt; igned In (il conveniently into the 
breast pm kel are edged with gold to 
nd'J .1 final note of distinction 
F’nce United Kingdom (inci purdiaso 
tax ,md (K^st.Kp:- by Mirt.ic<> m.i.t) 
f 1 Id 0 

Over'.a.;as (tnr.l postage tiy surface 
mail) 11 1(1 0 (U S. $3 60,1 Gold 
^•jmDossing of indinli. (fj/-) i^r n-jme-- 
(Id -) exfrn 

I he Ecmioii'ist Dock and f^'Ckoi 
Dianes are porto/ t C'rinsirnait gills 
We Wilt be ha;.ipy to pniccH and 
desf)alch thr^m to ytiui trirndt). in any 
part of the wm Id 

Please apply lor order lorni.s to:- 
3 he tconoiTiisi, Diary '')(i i. 

St James s Street. London SW1. 
rulephone 01 9,30f)ir>6 Telex 24344. 
Personal shoppurs cjn buy The* 

F. conn mist Diary at 7 he fcconomtv^tf 
.Shop in London on the corner of 
Rydei St and St .Jamos's St. SWt 




Floating Train of the Future 


Powar Ganaration & Trancmisalon Equipmant 


Electronics & Home Appliances 


1 ?0 'Cjle inodel of Imt'dr motor diiv(>n floating tram on display tn the Japanese Government I’avilion at fXPO /0> 

Hitachi IS developing a super- 
super express which will 
supersede Japan's current New 
Tokaido Super-Express, whose 
capacity is not expected to fulfill 
anticipated demands by 1980 
Present-day railways depend on 
traction created by friction fietween 
the wheels of the tram and the rail 
Ultra-hiqh-speed above ?20 mph 
creates slippage which cannot be 
overcome without an entirely new 
concept m tram-driving systems 
Hitachi, m cooperation with the 
Japanese National Railways, has been 
working on a drive system using 
a "linear motor" to replace the 
conventional traction motor. 

Hitachi IS also developing a magnetic 
floating system in which repelling 
magnets are used instead of flotation 
by compressed air 1 he result is an 
operation which is comparatively 
silent and is capable of creating 
speeds up to 310 mph 

We at Hitachi are dedicated 
to the pursuit of new knowledge 
through research not only m 
tram locomotion systems but m 
other areas as well -so that we 
may contiibute our share 
toward the building of a better 
world for all Only the future will 
reveal what miracles scientific 
research can accomplish 

0 HITACHI 
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KOMATSU: 

Earthbound for Earth’s Sake 

to put the idle areas of the world to work 


Unlike some other industrial giants, 
Komatsu chooses to explore the earth be¬ 
fore It explores the heavens Consider the 
problems here Today, over half the world 
IS hungry Tomorrow, with twice as many 
people, human survival will depend upon a 
doubled supply of food, water, shelter We 
approach the problem practically, by de¬ 
signing and making machinery to draw the 
idle areas of the earth into a more viable 
ecosystem 

The desert-like regions, for example, can 


become green and verdant with modern 
irrigation technique, but only with machin¬ 
ery designed to function in tropical cli¬ 
mates Komatsu R & D test programs for 
earthmoving machines search for hot- 
weather trouble points in essential equip¬ 
ment for water, farming, forestry 

Deserts are only part of the earth's sur¬ 
faces we're concerned with Making non¬ 
productive areas productive is a corporate 
way of life at Komatsu 



Shaping ihi^ world ot trjmorrcjw 

KOMATSU LTD. 

Akasaka, Tokyo Japan 


Mam Products bulldozers, dozer shovels, dump trucks, 
motor graders scrapers, reclaimers stackers, forklift trucks, snow vehicles, presses 
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Jugoslavia 

The one in 20 who 
prefers it abroad 

A million Jugoslavs - -one in 20 ol tin' 
[population—will be earning ilicii living 
abioad by the beginning of next yeai if 
emigration to the west continues at the 
present rate. Almost certainly it will 
rherc are 400,000 uricm[>loycd jx^ople 
in Jugoslavia at the moment, many of 
whom are depaiting daily to work in 
west Germany, Fiance, Austria and 
othei western countries .suffering from 
a laliour shortage 

They are joined by others who have 
jobs in Jugoslavia but hope to earn more 
abioad The goveinmeiit is not stopping 
them freedom to emigrate has been 
oflu lal [Jolicy evei suite the etonomii 
leforin ot i<)t)5, whit li itself led to 
I edundancies 111 many' badly run 
mdustiial fiiiiis Kiiiigration has c.eilainK 
heljied to relieve the unemployment 111 
\aiious [paits ot the c ounliv 

\n<l the lemittantes sent home b\ 
Jugoslat s \soi king 111 the wesl h.ive ni.ule 
.1 'ignititant t onti ilnHion to the lialante 
ot [>a\nients, more than tioo million 
tame m last seal, anti the hgiiie o 
espettetl to lie tonsideraliK larger this 

seat bet atise so mans iiioiT Jiigosl.iss 
have gone abioatl this Htnv of h.iitl 
iiiiients into the t turn try will l>eeoiiie 
esen greatei if the Jugtislas b.mks 
'Utieed in .ittiatting a laigei sliait ol 
the 2,000 million marks th.it Jugosl.is 
ssoikers .lie let konetl to h.ise tlejitisitetl 
'll west Gtiman hanks 

I)es[)ite llie t onti ibution whith lliese 
esji.itnate ssorkeis make to the Jugoslav 
et onoms --and, indiiettly, to industiial 
[le.ite III the 'oiintrs theie is grossing 
tontein m [ugoskisia .ilHiiit the svhole 
issue The in.nn trouble is tli.it, unlike 
other south l'ain>])e.ms, the eiiiigiatmg 
Jugtrslavs tlt> not seem to be anvitnis to 
eome back iVIanv aie .settling dosvn m 
western Eurtrpe or mos'ing farther on to 
.Xiistialia, Ganada and the Ibiitcd .States 
.\t(ording to Helgiade's Politika, onls' 
.dxiut a hfth of the Jugoslavss known to 
have emigrated to the west lietween 
.ind I(>70 have gone home totiipared 
with fid |x*t rent of the Italians and b^ 
per cent of the Spaniards 

The first worriers were the Jugoslas 
arms', alaiined by what the [irolonged 
emigration ol able-lx>dred men ol 
iiii'lit.irv age, rrianv of them offu ers ,iiid 
N'CIOs, would do to the rountrv's abilits 
to defend it.scH A recent s|K>t-cherk 
levealed that 111 a niinillier of districts 
the territonial defence uiirts—which plav 
an incteasingls important part in Jugo¬ 
slavia’s cWence—coultl not be |>roj>erlv 



Will parliament coax them back ^ 


manned Some rvf them could not even 
be made operational at all tier .iiise 
officers and men, many of them coiii- 
inunist party members, svere absent 
abioad 

.\o doubt the er oiiomir plaiini'is do 
not niiiul the teinijoran, loss of unskilled 
svoikeis , tires mas esen weltome the 
ihanie to li.rse them li.iinerl in ssrwtern 
iai tones Hut tires rlo mind the large- 
scale exodus (d skilhxl ssorkeis and 
ter hiiiciaris I hi’ ssoist h>ss of .ill is th.il 
ol iiniscrsits graduates, .imoiig ss-hoiii 
emigration has been jxii tii ulai Is heass 
lor a nunilH’i rd s’cais It is lei korwrl 
th.it .iliiursi yo [)er i ent ol recent 
emigrants has-e lieeii skilled men , yo.ooo 
ol them left the <ounti-s m the lii-t 
((U.irti'i of this year This is a loss sshii li 
Jugoslas i.i i an ill alfoi’d 

The sliorLige of skilled labour' is most 
acute in Slosenia, Jugosl.ivi.i's intlus- 
'trially most develojjcd republic w'hic h 
has, until now, relied on othrT parts of 
Jugoslasia for additiional labour Poh'ti- 
< ally, howc-ver, emigration is the liveliest 
issue in Cixiatia 'f'he Clnfats aiv by far 
the biggest grbujj among the Jugoslav 
eiiiigr.ints, and they ate the least keen 
to go home only 10 jier cent of them 
h.ive returned m the past six years, 
compared with 'jt) per cent of the 
Slos'enes 'I he high rate of Clroatian 
emigiatiori is lo doubt <lue jxirtls to 
that republic’s close proximitv to western 
Kutope fonlv Slovenia is closer) But 
there is also the (’.mats’ bitter e\[>eiiente 
of Belgrade’s centralised grip on the 
country after .Since the Groats also 

hapjjen to have one of tlic lowest birth¬ 
rates in Jugoslavia, it is not surjuising to 
find that republic’s leaders aiiKing tlie 
keenest advocates of measure’s designed 
to slow down the pie.sent rate of emigra¬ 
tion and to bring back .some of the 
absentees. 


Notxxly 111 Jugoslavia is thinking of 
going liack to the old policy—still 
practi.sed by other communist states—of 
simply not allowing [leople to emigrate 
and shooting them at the fnrntier if thev 
trv to cross it illegally 'I'here is to Ire 
more [inrpaganda among emigrants 
reminding them of the opportunities foi 
work at home It will follow the example 
of the recent, and apjiarently successful, 
campaign by the Italian authorities. But 
everybeidy realises that .the propaganda 
IS not going to be successful unless there 
are enough good jobs an Jugoslavia 
The quickest and, from the govein- 
iiient’s [xjint of view, cheapest way to 
pnrvide employment for returning 
emigrants is bv encouraging private 
enterpri.se m industries like tourism, 
catering and transport The private 
sector ol Jugoslavia’s eioiHrmv is .still 
starved of labour and capital. It is the 
obvious place foi the small man just 
Ijack from the west with a car and a bit 
of cajntal At the moment he still faces 
obstruction fioin some local authorities 
who imsti-ust Mich people and- are 
leluctant to pmvide .Tminunition for 
those who talk of “ restoring capitalism " 
Hut things are iiiosing ag.iin and 
the federal parliament in Belgrade 
will siK>ii h,tve lietoie it a bill raising 
the iiiaMiiium nmiilier ol workers who 
i an !«• oiiiprioved in .1 siii.ill [irivate him 
la[>,iit fioiii the meiiibeis ol theossner .. 
faiiiilv) floiii five to ten If tins bill is 
[lassed, desjriie some deteimmed o|)|x>si- 
tion in the .issemblv and outsule, it 
should hel() to m.ike evervlHxlv's hie 
more comfortable and helji to .ittr.n t 
some of the emigi.ints b.ii k to Jugo- 
sl.iv 1,1 Hut It will Ih* a long time, on 
present showing, bi lore most of those 
inillioii Jngosl.ivs .ibio.iil '-t.ilt to trek 
liar k home 
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POLLUTION 



It's enough to make you cur! up and die 


The Swedes come clean 


On Sunila\ a beacon on a hill outside 
Stockliolin will be lit and a warning will 
be flaslieti ai ross Sweden bs othei 

beat oils It IS the sssteni oti< e used b\ 
the \ ikiiitts when inv.ision threatened 
\o\s the beat oils will be ht to dramatise 
the iiollution threat This will be the 
high point of Sweden’s “ Earth Week " 
I he week will also involve state-run 
exhibitions and demonstrations against 
pollution , a inilhori students are 
expet ted to take part 

N'fit that the Swedes ha\e the pio- 
bleiiis that rouiitiies siu h as Britain and 
Japan have But 70 per cent of their 
population lives in the cities and the 
Swedes, with a Noidic passion for clean¬ 
liness, do not want to see their environ¬ 
ment go the was of othois The contrast 
IS particulailv marked with Italy, Japan, 
ami Russia, destrihcd iii the articles 
below Sweden has taken a conscious 
step awav from the Italians, with then 
I.atin l.ixity al>out their suiroiindmgs, 
and from the emph.isis on economic 
growth at all costs that marks the 
Jajranese and Russian economies 

Last sear the Swedish parliament 
eiiai ted a spate of laws restricting pol¬ 
lutants All DDT insecticides were ban¬ 


ned from the beginning of this veai , 
Sweden is the hrst country to do so The 
amount of sulphur—a major pollutant-- 
III Oil was limited to 25 per cent hv 
weight, and this limit is to be further 
1 educed Stockholm has set itself higher 
standaids b\ making the sulphur limit 
I jiei cent A limit has aho been .set on 
hvdiiKaibon in petrol in an attempt to 
cut down caibon monoxide in city air 
To supervise these limits a government 
hocK, the .National SwixJish Natiiie Clon- 
seivation Office, has been set up , no 
other countiv has such a body 

1 he government has taken a strong 
line with industry The machinery of 
planning jicrmission is to be used to pre¬ 
vent any inciease in pollution from 
industrial waste A company cannot 
build a new factory- unless it can prove 
that It will not muck things up. For 
existing industry, there are government 
grants to meet 2’^ per cent of the cost 
of installing anti-pollution equipment 
Industrv' has no excuse for inaction a 
new company, Swedish Waste Conver¬ 
sion, has heen formed to market anti- 
|)ollution equipment And to shake 
industrv into action a time-limit for the 
(lean-up has been set Bv 1972 all 


factories must be m line with the pollu¬ 
tion limits, though extensions may be 
granted to pcxirer firms. 

One interesting idea for meeting the 
cost of the campaign—a tax on products 
whose processing causes undue pollution 
—has been discussed in Sweden Such a 
tax would transfer the cost to the edh- 
sumer, and the tax would vary accord¬ 
ing to the kind and degree of pollution 
caused , the idea was that market 
forces should be used to eradicate a pro¬ 
blem for which the demand for indtis- 
trial goods was largely to blame But 
the idea was diopped because of the 
difficulty of asse.ssing the social cost of 
pollution in monetary tenns 

.Swedish public opinion would appa¬ 
rently not object to the intioduction of 
such a tax In a recent surv'ev 6q pel 
cent said they would support an increase 
111 taxes if that meant moie money being 
spent on sewage purification The press 
has helped to make people conscious of 
the danger , e\erv nia)oi newspaper has 
its own pollution coirespondent The 
univeisities mn pollution 1 nurses There 
are ,ilso governineiit-i un evening classes 
on the te(.hriKiues of pollution (Oiitml 
L.ist yeai gygooo peojile passed through 
these cl.isses, and 10,000 of them went 
on to take the longei i ourse which 
en.ibled them to hetonie |>nIliition 
officers Where the Swedes aie leading, 
the re.st of the industrial woilrl will 
sooner or later have to follow 

Italy _ 

Sewage in your eye 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

“ The open sewer we insist on caliiiig 
the Tiller,” as one Roman newspajier 
put It, IS off-limits for batlung Fishing 
and winkle-picking have also been 
forbidden on the river and on the 
lieaches for 200 metres above and lielow 
the river’s mouth at Fiumicino Since 
municipal politicians are usually loth 
to interfere with the innocent pleasures 
of citizens, and rarely like to hurt vested 
interests, this order given by Rome’s 
mayor thi.s sumniei created quite a stir 
A whole tribe of river folk, the fiumaroli, 
make their Irving on the T.iber whose 
pontoon bathing establishments have 
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When 
new plant 
means process 

know-how 

...call in 
Simon 

it's hardly surprising if vou hesitate to eniplo\ an outsider to huild \our new process 
plant After all your probhans are unique 

True enough—but Simon have been tackling similar problems with dozens of flow lines in all 
sorts of industries As contractors to people like 

ICI - SHELL - ALCAN - CWS - FIRESTONE, 

they’re handling complex industrial processes every dav 

[•'amiliarity with a broad spectrum of industries means thi*> can do more than just interpret 
a flow sheet The> can contribute specialised process and handling expertise of their own, gathered 
through hardwon ('xperience, licencing agreiaiients with specialists, and inembershij) of the Simon 
group 

Add all-einbracing comiietence as mam contractors on a worldwide scale and you’ve got a 
powerful argument for getting in touch with. 

Simon Handling Engineers ^ [jm Q 

a division of Simon-Carves Ltd. U w 

Stockport, KnglandjTelephone: 061-428 3621 . 
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l^mnakAihas 
the hfwdware, 
the software, 
and die pet^le. 


To keep up with the world's most dynamic economy you need 
information fast That's why Yamaichi continues to pioneer in 
the development of software, such as the Criterion Strategy 
Model to guide investors, and the Financing Model to help 
industrial firms 

Yamaichi is Japan's oldest securities firm Backed by 5500 
experts in finance, and a systematic approach to securities 
analysis it is one of the world's largest and most progressive 
Yamaichi offers full services as brokers, dealers, underwriters, 
and distributors to financial institutions throughout the world 

Liccntcd I^ler in S«euritie» 

N(AD OlFirr Toil II (4p«n THrx IK 

lONDON orri< E Id nt4iin'’iu id»< iosks'ii-i 

FMANUrUllf OfFICI lit ^901 i<) lllix 4 tJSMh 
Sub»idi4ry 

YAMAICHI SICUIITIfS CO Of NEW VOKK. INC 
NEW YORK T«l < () - SOiKI li'Ux NV.'li 


YAMAICHI 

SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 
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On the beach near Rome they've reached the limit Of bathing—and patience 


been landmarks to generation!, of 
Roni.m-. At Ostia the iiiavor's edict 
stnu k panic, not so much among the 
batlieis as among the thousands of 
people who li\e In the bathing industrs 
along the coast 

\’ot onlv the mouth of the 'I'lbci has 
been ilei kited talKxi The edict applies 
lo do/teiK of iriigation land sew.igei 
lanals wliiih run into the sea between 
\n/'io, Ostia and 1 legene, whose be.u lies 
serve •; million Komans In f.u t bathing 
had been foibiddeii m sui li jikii es 
tliioiiglioiit ItaK sirue ilkjb, but no 
one esei took much notice Now the 
law which forinds swimming within 
200 cards of a sewage outlet is to lx- 
striclK entorced 

'I'his lilies out a laige part of tlie free 
beach donated In Piesiderit Saragat a 
few veats ago out of tlie presidential 
estate at Casiel Porziano The gift •was 
intended 'to save a stretch ot beach from 
the concession-holders who have railed 
off most of the Mediterranean shore 
from Genoa to Naples and are charging 
from 300 to 500 lire a day for a 
bathing hut with an umbrella and two 
deck chairs. 

This summer will be remembered in 
Italy as the year of the poisoned sea In 
most places pollution is visible to the 
naked eye and when the sea is calm a 
wide band of scum hems in all bathers 
who don’t care to get out of their 
depth The phenomenon has given a 
great lioost to the rubber canoe business 
as well as to the producers of more 
sophisticated craft. 

But the big scare reallv got under 
way in Genoa, where a brave police 
magistrate, the praetor, issued the first 
order forbidding bathing within 200 
yards of any sewage canal Since there 
‘f*’ 7.5 such canals in his territory, 
interspersed by some 30 bathing estab¬ 


lishments, the order not unnaturally 
raised a storm It was countermanded by 
another magistrate, and the praetor was 
severely censured for exceeding his 
powcis .An elegant legal dispute arose 
on the issue that the praetor —in 
Ignorance of the i8f)6 law- had based 
his order on the law forbidding the 
adulteration of food and drink I he 
(iraetoi's answer—logical but not legal - 
Is that aricone bathing in the waters of 
the l..igurian toast is liable to swalliiw a 
mouthful of shit 'I'lie question is still 
sub judice 

'I’he degree of pollution registered bv 
various institutes up and dtxwn the coasif 
IS said to be more than a hundred limes 
alxive the safety level Curiously, Genoa 
and Rome outdo Naples One explana¬ 
tion for this IS that industrial pollution 
in the bav has got the bettei ot the 
bat.teria 

In the south of Italy the problem of 
}x>llution has given a new twist to the 
.igc-old pattern of inter-citv strife 
Calabria, which has viitually no indus'trv 
and a low density of population, suffers 
from the Sicilian habit—^practised by 
cities as well as by individual:—-of 
disposing of refuse by tying it in plastic 
bags and hurling these into the sea 
'I’he prevailing currents cari->' these bags 
across the Straits of Messina to Calabria. 
The Calabrians are threatemng to collect 
them and hire helicopters to drop them 
over Messina. 

'I'he Italian public is so aware of 
pollution now that there is hope of the 
autliorities listening to the experts 
after years of ignoring them The city 
auithorities in Rome are examining the 
cost of installing purifying plant at 
strategic points 'Hie estimate for four 
plants IS some £60 million Since Rome's 
debts are about £i,ucx> million, it is 
quite clear that the money can never lie 


found without help 

L^islation to deal with pollution 
languishes in parliament, where draft 
ImIIs have l>een presented from lime to 
time by various socialist ministers They 
never got very far. Today it is 
estimated that qo per cent of Italian 
industrial companies evade the laws 
and regulations on pollution Signor 
Manotti, the minister for health, 
believes that the cost of dealing 
efficiently with pollution is beyond the 
strxTigth not merely of municipal finance 
but of the Italian state 

Japan _ 

Where it comes 
down in chunks 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 
No one knows precisely how bad air 
pollution is in Tokyo but the findings of 
research scientists suggest that the poli¬ 
tical hullabaloo 111 'lokyo about pollu¬ 
tion has a solid foundation m fact 
Sulphur dioxide concentrations are quite 
low compared with other jiails of the 
world, according to scientists at the 
Tokvo Institute of Technology, but the 
levels of “ particulate " pollution in 
Japan are between two arul four times 
highei than those of the United States 
and Biitai.i In addition there are some¬ 
times high conceiitiatioiis of o.xidants 
in the aimosjihere, the .scientists say 
On July i8th, oxidants caused 22 girls 
playing handball m Suginanii-ku, Tokyo, 
to collapse in heaps 

Generally speaking the “ particulates " 
aie the villians of the piece in Tok>o 
solids and liquids suspended in mid-air, 
chunks of dirt, acid “ mists,” sulphates, 
nitrates and metals These are the things 
which leave a distinct stain on the 
collar in half a d.i> and smudge cur¬ 
tains almost as rapidly They have lieen 
steadily reduced in Ltindon over the 
past 15 years, but not in Tokyo, which 
.still has no proper regulations to control 
them (it checks only .sulphur dioxide) 

The problem for Tokyo, and foi 
Osaka, is that there are concentiations 
of heavy Industry both in the city and 
close by—at Kawasaki, for instance, 
which lies between Tokyo and Yoko¬ 
hama. When the winds blow m the 
wrong direction Tokyo receives waste 
products from Kawasaki chimneys on 
top of the pollution from motor traffic 
in the Tokyo area Under their com¬ 
bined effect high buildings .gradually 
blur or disappear behind a whiteish veil 
and a haze han.gs over traffic crossings 
C 7 xvgen-vendiiig machines have even 
been installed in some of Tokyo’s foulest 
streets so that passers-by can recharge 
themselves with a gulp of pure oxygen 


The Tokyo authorities have responded 
by starting a warning system against 
the “ photochemical smog ” which is 
created by the action of bright sun¬ 
light on certain gases. 1116 system came 
into effect a month ago, and warnings 
have frequently been given since. But 
the only recommended escape is to “ go 
indoors and rest.” 

The national government has also 
started to move. At the end of July an 
anti-pollution headquarters was opened 
in the prime minister’s office, and 
senior ministers have decided that new 
]X)Ilution legislation will be necessary. 
The government has also announced 
paper plans for “ eliminating ” pollution 
in the big cities by 1980, and for stop¬ 
ping the use of lead compounds in 
petrol ; it has also announced new 
regulations against dumping muck in 
rivers. The finance ministry has said 
that the public should not shoulder the 
whole cost of pollution control. Business 
must be made to pay its share. 

It has all come a little late The opposi¬ 
tion parties say that the inling I.ilieral- 
Democrats have concentrated on 
economic growth no matter what, and 
been soft on big business firms which 
contribute to their funds. Whether these 
things are so or not. the Japanese public 
has found a new issue with which to 
chastise the government. Even extrem¬ 
ists in the student Zengakuren movement 
took up pollution at their annual con¬ 
ference this summer For them it was 
“ a symbol of Japanese imperialism ” 

In May there was a national outcry 
that the victims of the “ Minimata 
disease ” had been awarded so little 
compensation b\ the Japanese courts 
The illness—named after the town of 
Minimata where the victims mo.stly bve 
—was caused by the eating of fish taken 
from water polluted by mercury waste 
from a certain factory The outcry has 
been loud fiaitlv because the mercury 
poisoning killed alxiut 4f) people, with 
71 survivors left in poor health, and 
partly because it has taken ten years to 
reach a compensation settlement As one 
new.spaper, the Maimchi Shimhun, said, 
noting that the compensation for 
thalidomide cases in Britain had been 
five tunes the amount paid to the Mini¬ 
mata victims . “ Why must the life of a 
Japanese be worth a fifth of that of 
an Englishman ’ ” 

In general, Japanese companies have 
been none too careful about how they 
dispose of effluents, mainly because the 
Japaiie.se have not been fully aware of 
the dangers until quite recently. But 
now rcpiorts of any new pollution sick¬ 
ness receive great publicity. The days 
when industry could get away with it 
are over. 


Rusfia 

ft'ino better 
o\/tr there 


Because the Soviet Union is not a 
capitalist country it is often thought that 
there must be less pollution there. Pollu¬ 
tion in the west is usually blamed on 
an economic system which takes 
no account of the cost of pollution to 
society in general. Yet it seems that the 
Soviet Union is as bad as we are. 

Most Russian cities have a high level 
of carbon monoxide in the air—though 
there are few cars by western standards. 
The trouble is the impure Russian petrol. 
Very few factories have air-purifying 
devices. Water pollution by oil, sewage 
and industrial waste is worse : it is said 
to be costing 6,000 million roubles a 
year Tlie yield of fish from rivers, lakes 
and seas has dropped sharply and, most 
.serious of all, the catch of sturgeon— 
and so of caviar—has been badly 
affected There i.s even talk of making 
artificial caviar. Reckle.ss forest clearing 
threatens to create dustbowls on the 
American prairie scale. And pulp mills 
arc in the process of destroying Lake 
Baikal’s claim to be the world's largest 
Ixxly of fresh water. 

For such a sparsely populated country 
the situation is needlessly bad Not that 
official efforts are not being made 'I’here 
are pollution limits, and a watchdog 
committee exists in the Ixjdy known as 
the ministry of amelioration and irriga¬ 
tion systems The official papers, 
Pravda and Izvestia, have come out in 
favour of pollution control. Even 
Russia's di.sscnters have turned their 
attention to the problem , Professor 
Sakharov devoted part of his recent 
clandestinely published c riticisni of 
Soviet policy to the danger. 

But the damage was done before 
officialdom became pollution-consciou.s. 
Not long ago conservationists m the 
Soviet Union laid themselves open to 
the charge of trying to sabotage produc¬ 
tion targets. Now they are freer to 
object But there remains the obstacle 
to reform caused by the nature of the 
Soviet system itself 

All sectors of industry have production 
targets to meet. Managers who find that 
their factory has fallen below its target 
cannot afford pollution control because 
It may limit output as well as costing a 
lot of money. Izvestia recently cxini- 
plamed that the attitude of most mana¬ 
gers was, “ We deliver the goods and the 
rest IS of no importance.” Another 
difficulty is caused by the marxist theory 
of value, which holds that value is 


created Jby labour and therefore regards 
uirworked raw materials as free. This has 
led to a highly wasteful exploitation of 
resources. For example, 75,066 acres are 
wasted each year by oj^o-c^t mining. 
If interest were charged on the capital 
used f6r the job the mining firms might 
concentrate more on deep-shaft minmg 
to get their money's worth. 

The central government provides 
funds to help industries meet the cost of 
pollution control. But they are small. 
The drive to catch up with the west in 
terms of production has meant an 
unwillingness to spend on non-productive 
projects like purification filters. And 
there is evidence that much of these 
funds is mis-spent. Last year Pravda 
accused one factory manager of using 
such funds to meet his production 
quota ; the case is probably typical of 
many. Misuse of these funds is made 
easier by the fact that they are not 
allocated for specific projects but are 
included, in a lump sum, in the budget 
of each ministry But each ministry has 
an overall production target and it often 
needs everything it can lay its hands 
on to meet this The ministry of chemical 
industry, whose factories are among the 
worst polluters, is said to be particularlv 
prone to tins 

Penalties are being made tougher and 
commensurate with the damage done 
Two .senior officials of an Estonian 
cellulose plant were receiitiv fined the 
equivalent of £900 each, had 10 per 
cent cuts m their pay and were placed 
on probation for polluting a fish 
hatchery. But it is unlikelv that am real 
good will be done until anti-pollution 
funds are used for their proper purpose. 



The Russitns get her clean, anyway 
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There are seven outposts 
of the Inquisition currently 


Geneva, St. Imier, Le Locle, 

Le Sentier, and at Soleure. 

TTiey ate c^efully dis¬ 
guised undetthe name of 
The Oj^icial Swiss Institutes 
for Chronometer Tests. 

And, ateach of them, men 
are employed to do things 
to watches which you 
wouldn’t do to your worst 
enemy. 

You see, befijre any watch 
can officially be called>a 
'Chronometer,’ its movement 
has to undergo 15 days and 
nights of torture at the 
hands of these complete strangers. 

They put each one into an oven, 
lock it away in a refrigerator, hang 
it on iron racks in vai lous wrist 
positions, checking its accuracy 
each day. 

Only when the movement 
comes through with//a(/tonal 
variations in accuracy do they 
award it their carefully-guarded 
title of ‘Chronometer.’ 

And an interesting fact is that 
one watch manufacturer - Rolex- 
has won nearly half the chrono¬ 
meter certificates ever awarded, 
even though we make only a tiny 
fraction of the annual production 
of Swiss watches. 

This becomes a little easier to 
understand when you realise that 
each one of our watches takes us 
over a year to make. 

Firstly, we carve its Oyster case 
out of one solid block of either 
surgical stainless steel, or 18ct. 
gold. 



Then we perform 162 separate 
ojDerationsoh it before we con¬ 
sider It ready to be fitted with its 
hand-tuned rotor self-winding 
Perpetual movement. 

Screwed down onto each Oyster 
case, j ust like a submarine hatch, 
is a Rolex-patented Twinlock 
Winding Crown, which alone takes 
38 minutely precise operations to 
complete 

This combination of seamless 
Oyster case and Twinlock crown 
allows us to guarantee each Rolex 
waterproof to vast depths, and has 
kept the Perpetual movement safe 
during some hair-ruising. 
experiences. 

We have, for example, a letter 
from an American who dropped, 
his watch in the road,.having taken 
it off to clean his car:!']^ was some 



20 hours later when we 
finally found my Wrist 
watch on the road where 
I had backed out of my 
driveway the night before. 
There is no waypf telling 
how many vehicles had 
Tun over it. Lpicked up the 
watch and placed it to my 
ear. It was still running. 
Neither my wife nor my¬ 
self could believe this.” 

. We wrote back telling 

him there was really no 
need for him to have taken 
it off in the first place. 

Like most of the work 
. that goes into the watch 
itself, each Rolex bracelet 
is also made almost 
entirely by hand. 

You’ll recognise the Rolex 
Crown on the clasp. 

So will other people. 

They’ll prpbably also recognise 
the distinctive shape of the Oyster 
case itself. 

So now you may begin to 
understand just how much trouble 
we go to in making each Rolex. 

Which is probably why a man 
like Haroun Tazielf feels safe to 
wear a Rolex both inside and 
outside of volcanoes. 

And why portraits of so many of 
the world’s leading Heads of State 
line a corridor in our Geneva 
headquarters, each one testifying 
that he wears a Rolex watch, too. 

And why we feel justified in 
saying that every Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

You know the feding. 




ROLEX 

0f Gentpa 

IHctnt’ed the RohxDuteiust 
iHttatniess Sint, wtfk tnaickinMtn^Ift. 
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Four capita! 
Hilton 

International 
hotels 
in which 
to do business. 
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M BANKING SERVICE: 

X#_ the kind 

you get from 

SANWA BANK 

.. j.... . BranchM 211 

Head Oilice. Fushimi machi. Higashi ku, Osaka 

Cable Add SANWABANK OSAKA 

Tokyo Office 111, Hitotsubashi. Chiyoda ku. Tokyo 

Cable Add; SANWABANK TOKYO 

London Branch 31 45, Gresham Street, London E.C 2 

Hong Kong Branch 20, Das Voeus Road, Hong Kong 

New York Agency 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 

San Francisco Branch 465 California Street, San Francisco 

Frankfurt Representative Office 6000 Frankfurt/Main, Goethe Strasse 22 
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Before the bargaining began Woodcock at General Motors 


Cars run into trouble 

Detroit, Michigan 


The hallowed annual rite of the unveil¬ 
ing of new automobile models is being 
solemnised this vear under disturbed 
skies. The various threats of govern¬ 
ment regulation of motor vehicle design 
to promote road safety and control air 
pollution have become harder to ward 
off, while their hnannal and economic 
implications have not become any more 
measurable It is not that the Nixon 
Administration has anv stiong wish to 
force the pace but the laws passed and 
the bureaucratic processes started up in 
.the 1960s develop their own momentum, 
which the movement of public opinion 
tends to reinforce. A middle-aged 
industry m a middle-aged mood, the 
motor vehicle business is no more 
inclined to welcome technological chal¬ 
lenge from these sources than to wel¬ 
come the inroads of foreign imports. 

This month also sees the industry 
faced with the necessity of negotiating 
new labour contracts (the old ones 
expire on September 15th). From the 
reception given by the leaders of the 
United Automobile Workers to the com- 
lianies’ offers which were announced on 
Tuesday, this looks like being a tough 


struggle, whether it culminates in a 
major strike or not. The three years of 
the old contract have been a less happy 
time economically for companies and 
trade unions alike than cither antici¬ 
pated when the bargain was concluded 
I'o the managements the Nixon Admi¬ 
nistration may be a spiritual companion 
but It has not so far been exactly a 
material helfi-^although now an upturn 
in sales is beginning to be expected 
After all, people cannot drive their old 
cars for ever. 

The unions (principally the United 
Automobile Workers, then led by the 
late Walter Keuther and now by a man 
of less exciting, more business-like style, 
Mr Leonard Woodcock), have seen then 
expectations of 1967 disappointed by the 
steep and sustained pace of price infla¬ 
tion since then, a development which 
nobody seems to have fully anticipated 
at the time The automobile workers 
belong to the lucky minority in American 
industry that gets automatic cost-of-liv- 
ing increases based on the movement of 
the consumer price index. Three years 
ago, in return for other gams, they 
agreed reluctantly to a ceilmg holding 


down the annual cost-of-living incre¬ 
ment. Any increase that might become 
due under the formula were there no 
ceiling would not be paid, but would be 
available “ for wages or other beneflts for 
employees ” when the next agreement 
was negotiated in September, 1070 

That day has come and the dispo.sal 
of this unpaid money, together with the 
future of the cost-of-living adjustment 
Itself, IS the principal bone of contention 
in the struggle over the union's contract 
for the next three years. So buoyant was 
the consumer price index during the 
contract fieriod that, while the workers 
were actually receiving bv the end an 
extra 21 cents an hour in cost-of-living 
increment, had the formula been in force 
without restriction they would have got 
47 cents, according to the companies' 
arithmetic (The union, taking a later 
month for measurement, makes it morel 
Thus there is an increment of 26 cents 
an hour not paid and agreed to be 
“ available ” now 

The union contends that it should be 
added to wages before any new bene¬ 
fits are considered This the companies 
have refused The beautv of the offer of 
the General Motors Corporation on 
Tuesday is that the increa.se in wages of 
7J per cent which it proposed for the 
year now about to start consists princi¬ 
pally of the unpaid 2b cents from past 
cost-of-livmg increments The union 
leaders would be acutely embarra.ssed 
when meeting their members if they hail 
to settle for no more than this 

So it came alxiut that, while General 
Motors was able to claim that its offei 
was the biggest it had ever made, the 
speechless disappointment of the union 
spokesman, Mr Irving Bluestone—predic¬ 
table as It was at this stage of the nego¬ 
tiations—showed every evidence of 
being, on this occasion, sincere The 
second and third biggest firms, the Ford 
Company and the Chrysler Corporation, 
made offers that were closely similar In 
negotiating with all three in the next 
ten days the UA'W 'has also to consider 
Its strategy should the negotiations fail 
to produce any result which its leade.'s 
dare recommend to their members 

If 'it comes 'to a strike this will not be 
directed at the whole industry and Mr 
Woodcock 'has said that Ford will not 
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be the target this 'time, as it was in 
1967. The company selected will prob¬ 
ably be General Motors, the biggest. 
General Motors employs in the LTnited 
States alone some 443,000 workers m 
the categories covered by industrial and 
craft union agreements; the payroll last 
year was $4^ billion and iiS plants are 
scattered in 18 states. As in 1967 the 
UAW would hope by forcing its 
demands on one big concern to set the 
piattern for agreements with the others. 
The demands include a good deal 
besides plain wage increases : among 
them are schemes for insurance for 
family dental care and for a retirement 
pension of $500 a month after 30 years 
service, regardless of age—bold innova¬ 
tive ideas characteristic of the union but 
to which the companies have respionded 
not at all, evidently considering that 
their other pressing worries do not allow 
ground-breaking in labour relations. 

Some ground-breakmg is, however, 
being done with the new models this 
year. The industry has never liked small 
cars, mainly because they do not bring 
in enough money, and this has enabled 
the European and Japanese exporters 
(with Volkswagen in the lead) to capture 
more than is per cent of the passeng^er 
car market, measured by units. Ford 
and General Motors are teth launching 
replies to the Volkswagen this month, 
cars a little bigger to be sure, but each 
starting its career at a size and price 
within range of the Volkswagen. (Expe¬ 
rience 'tells that American rnodels lend 
to grow year by year : only the Volks¬ 
wagen brotle remains constant.) 

■The plans for both Ford’s Pinto 
and OM’s Chevrolet Vega show a con¬ 
cern for labour costs ; the first is bring¬ 
ing in substantial components from 
Europe (including a gearbox and the 
Cortina engine from England), while for 
the Vega General Motors has gutted iu 
plant at Lordstown, Ohio, whi^ is only 
four years old, to install an unusually 
highly-automated production Une. Each 
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hopes to sell 400,000 a year of its new 
“ subcompact ” car. Already Volksvmgen 
has prepared itself to put an even 
cheaper version on the American market, 
a thing that it has been able since time 
immemorial to do should the need arise. 

With all this and more going on, an 
imposing list of presidents and high 
executives of the great Detroit companies 
was in Washingrton last week to plead 
the industry’s case with Senator Muskie's 
subcommittee of the Public Works Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate which was consider¬ 
ing how to control air pollution from 
motor vehicles The industry is anxious 
about a bill promoted by Mr Muskie 
which would impose on motor vehicles 
in 1975 standards for emissions from 
exhaust pipes which the manufacturers 
would prefer to meet only in 1980. Mr 
Muskie’s bill would also impose stan¬ 
dards of permissible “ ambient ” pollu¬ 
tion in the air which might well, in his 
opinion and in that of others, oblige 
some big city governments to restrict the 
circulation of motor vehicles in their 
streets—vehicles, that is, propelled by 
internal combustion engines 

The American motor industry still 
believes its fortunes to be bound up for 
the foreseeable future with the internal 
combustion engine. Most of the public 
would agree, having long since forgotten 
how to go anywhere by any other means 
However, the difficulties mount and the 
section of public opinion that regards the 
internal combustion engine with hosti¬ 
lity does appear to be growing. Only 17 
years ago the Ford Motor Company was 
able to explain to an mquinng local 
authority that, while automobile engines 
did indeed produce gases, “ these waste 
vapours are dissipated quickly in the 
atmosphere and do not present an air- 
pollution problem.” Ten years ago the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 
was explaining the smog problem of Los 
Angeles as a product of topographical 
circumstances quite peculiar to souithem 
California and unhkely to occur any- 
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where e&e.‘ Nobody would believe any 
of this aan more. Things have moved 
on and .a decree of public regulation has 
become inevitable. The industry is fight¬ 
ing to slow down ks pace and to keep 
it within the bounds of what is econo¬ 
mically bearable. 

The industry has made a start on 
cleaming up the conventional internal 
combustion engine. Once the lead can 
be got out of motor spirit there is more 
to done on these Unes. *1116 Adminis¬ 
tration’s version of the clean air bill now 
awaiting action in the Senate is reason¬ 
ably acceptable from the Industry’s point 
of view, providing that the federal 
executive agencies do not become over- 
zealous in interpreting it. ' 

Unfortunately for dps sedate 
approach, the President’s Council on 
Environmental Quality confirmed in its 
first report what the agitators for pollu¬ 
tion control were maintaining adready, 
that die best of palliative meiuures wHl 
in time be overtaken by th^ sheer rise 
m the volume of automobile traffic ; 
that is, even if pollution from automo¬ 
biles gets better for a while, the, situation 
will surely deteriorate again unless some¬ 
thing more radical is done. Senator 
Muskie, himself under attack for tem- 
piorising with induistrial interests, has 
gone one better than the Administraliion 
General Motors argues that some 
parts of the Muskie bill “ are not tech¬ 
nically feasible, as written, m the fore¬ 
seeable future, or possible to admini.ster 
as presently drafted" But Senator 
Muskie’s bill is moderate what of Sena¬ 
tor Gaylord Nelson’s bill, which would 
forbid the highways to the internal com¬ 
bustion engine by 1975 ? The industry is 
right when it says that the public would 
not stand for such a thing to quote Mr 
lacocca of Ford, “ look, this is a car- 
related economy ” Yet the heat is on and 
political life cannot be wholly unrespon¬ 
sive to it. The antagonism between 
Washington and Detroit will, for a while, 
continue to grow. 


Victory for defence 


Senators have tried almost every trick 
in the book to make life difficult tor the 
Nixon Administration, and to assert 'their 
constitutional rights, by delaying and 
altering the $19.3 billion military pro¬ 
curement authorisation bill. But in spite 
of an endless barrage of amendments put 
forward over the past five weeks the 
Administration has managed to win 
every important vote and has defeated 
the numerous attempts to curtail the 
President’s authority over the war in 
Vietnam. It has beaten back an amend- 
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mem to cut the defence budget by $5.2 
billion , lit has also defeated .the first 
moves towards abolishing conscription, 
a ban on die use of herbicides in 
Vietnam, opposition to the extension of 
the Safeguard anti-ballistic missile 
system and an attempt to limit authority 
to sell arms to Israel. On the other 
side of the fence the peace forces have 
scored some minor points in the passage 
of amendments to control, and in some 
cases to prevent, the payment by the 
United States of foreign troops fighting 
in Laos and Cambodia. 

The major victory for the Administra¬ 
tion came this week when an amend¬ 
ment requiring the withdrawal of all 
American troops from south-east Asia 
by the end of 1971 was defeated, so 
clearing the way for final passage of 
the military procurement bill. This 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment to end 
the war was turned down by a substan¬ 
tial margin of 55 to 39 votes even though 
■Its sponsors had made several con¬ 
cessions, giving the President some dis¬ 
cretion over the withdrawal of forces, 
in their efforts to attract the more 
'hawkish elements in the Senate Their 
cause received a particular blow when 
two of the leading Republican critics of 
the war. Senator John Sherman Cooper 
.ind Senator Aitken, refused to vote in 
favour of the measure on the grounds 
that It might make progress more diffi¬ 
cult at the Pans peace talks 

Nevertheless the liberal Democrats are 
claiming a victory and with some justi¬ 
fication. Not only did they mobilise 
much more support that they dared hope 
for when they started but they have also 
proved that the movement to force the 
withdrawal from Vietnam is something 
to be reckoned with, both inside and 
outside Congress, should Mr Nixon 
hesitate lin his present steady dis¬ 
engagement. 

The debate also seems to have 
engendered an even greater unity of 
purpose to end the war. Fourteen (at 
the latest count) high-ranking Senators, 
including hawks ai^ doves from both 
political parties, have asked the Presi¬ 
dent to put forward a proposal at the 
Paris peace <talks for an internationally 
sufiervised ceasefire in Vietnam. Such a 
proposal has been in circulation for some 
'time but has not been voiced at such a 
high level before. The Senators’ inditia- 
tive IS just one more prod to keep the 
President up to the mark. 

Back to school 

The beginning of the school year in the 
South was once a time of white rampages 
against blacks, a time of bombings, 
intimidations and . dramatic political 



Nixon in Dixie shows his regional committee how to mix 

gestures. Thus year whites appear at last promised to send 100 lawyers into the 

to have accepted that blacks must be South to supervise integration , but he 

allowed into the state-supported schoob has now retreated on ‘Isis cuiiimitnient 111 

which were previously restricted to the face 6f white opjiosition. Admittedh 

whites. What many whites still refuse to in one of his more forceful and dramatii 

accept IS that their own children should moves the President flew to New Oilcans 

have to share the same facilities or last month to lend some punch and 

should even have to go to the same publicity to the cause One of his major 

schools as blacks aims was to encourage the tottering state 

The last of the recalcitrant school committees which had been .set up under 

Ixiards, over 500 of them, almost a the auspices of the White House to 

quarter of the total in the ii southern persuade local lommunities to accept 

states, will open their doors to blacks and mixing of blacks and whites in public 

whites for the first time in the next two schools. But even now only the com- 

weeks although it will not be done inittee m South Carolina is showing 

without confusion and dissatisfaction mucli sign of life 

And for the first time it is likely that Tlie issue that is causing the most 
there will be boycotts by blacks in confusion is whethci schools in all-black 

protest against the inadequacy of the or all-white residential districts .should 

plans which whites liave devised for continue to registci only black or white 

integration. In the past these have students, ot whether the children in 

resulted in the closing of black schools, these metropolitan neighbourlicxids 

the dismissal or demotion of black should be transported out of their 

teachers and the separation of black and districts to other schools in order to 

white facilities under the same school achieve some ineasuie of racial balance 

rtx)f. The Nixon Administration has come out 

In the past few months the Nixon strongly in favour of jircserving neigh- 

Administration has offered numerous bourhood schools even though they only 

gestures of good faith to ease the final enrol students of one colour So far 

transition to racially-mixed schools but court dec.isioiis'have l>een conflicting and 

It has given ‘little constructive assistance. have only added to the general confusion 

It was as late as July that the Justice in the South 

Department finally decided to take the The Supreme Court has never ruled 
remaining strongholds of segregation to directly on whether children should be 

court. The President promised money to bused to schcxil for the sake of racial 

help alleviate the worst strains on the integration but it will now hear a group 

public schools but as a result of congres- of cases in October, well aftci the 

sionai obstructions only a fraction of beginning of the school year Meanwhile, 

this IS now forthcoming. The Internal however, the Chief Justice, Mr Warren 

Revenue Service said tliat it would not Burger, has refused to allow four school 

allow tax exemptions for privately districts in the South to delay putting 

financed all-white schtwls which have into effect busing plans ordered by 

been set up as a way of escaping from lower courts until aftei the Supreme 

racial integration. But plans to Court came to a decision. Certainly its 

implement this policy are still up in the ruling will have major repiercussions not 

air and these schcxils seem to go on only in the Soutli but in the North as 

flourishing. well where there are also large numbers 

Added to this President Nixon of all-black schcxils in all-black ghettoes 
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We aie up 1 

SAAB and SCANIA have merged. 

Merging means resources. ’C 


Merging means resources. 

From now on you can get aircraft, avionics, marine 
automation equipment, trucks, buses, 
cars, computer and terminal systems, pneumatic and 
electronic gauges, valves and a lot more 
from one and the same company. 

It’s all happening in Sweden. But it’s worldwide. 

We are up to something. Keep watching 
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Who's for science? 

'I'he grumbling about the lack of a 
national policy for science in America 
has lieen started all over again now that 
the President's science adviser, Dr Lee 
DuBridge, has resigned. It is sad that 
Dr DuBridge, who looks like everylxxiy’s 
idea of a grandfather, i.s leaving the 
White House apologising for his age. 
Soon to be hq, he has a 'horror, he .says, 
of staying on in any job past a decent 
letirenient trine. But he was not much 
younger when he took the job (leaving 
the presidency of the California Institute 
of I'echnologv) only 19 months ago 
What Dr DuBridge refuses to apologise 
for—although a great many scientists 
feel that he owes an apology—is his 
failure to crv out to the world that 
.American science is lieing crippled by 
the .Nixoii Administration's budget cuts. 
Ill parting, Dr DuBridge asked that the 
White House Office of .Science and Tec'h- 
nologs .should be made more powerful 
and given a status compaiable with that 
of the Council of Kcononiic Advisers 
But there is no doubt that the criticisrii 
of his own weakness by the scieritihc 
establishment, w'hose opinion he values, 
was what made him decide to park up. 

The university scientists who have 
lieen apipearing licfore Congress to 
protest that the Administration is out 
of sympathy with basic science and 
academic research ran hardly be plea.sed 
with Dr DuBridge's replacement He is 
Dr F.dward David, a communications 
specialist fn>rii Bell [.aboratories m New 
Jensev These are the research arm cjf the 
•American 1'elephone and Telegraph 
Company and shortage of funds within 
the labs’ lush confines is as rare as is 
political dissent Dr David is the first 
presidential science adviser to come from 
iiidustrv in the ten years that the post 
has existed He denied that his appoint¬ 
ment meant that the development of 
[iractical applications of technology was 
now elevated above basic research in the 
Administration’s priorities He did, how¬ 
ever, recognise that the United States 
was now second-best m some .scientific 
fields and .said, somewhat tactles.sly, that 
the Americans should emulate the 
Japanese and not be afraid to copy what 
other people have done 

Hut Mr Nixon does seem to have 
downgraded the office of science adviser. 
Dr DuBridge's opposition to the super¬ 
sonic transport aircraft and the total 
elimination of much of the federal 
government's financial support for the 
training of post-doctoral students tn 
science was ignored During the winter 
he was not allowed into the crucial 
meeting of the Bureau of the Budget 
where he might have argued that this 
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year’s meagre allocation of funds for 
the basic research agency, the National 
Science Foundation, could not absorb 
all the projects abandoned by the 
Defence Department when forced by 
Congress to give up research projects 
that were not militarily oriented Now 
the real question is whether any advi.sory 
office within the executive branch can 
serve as spokesman for the interests of 
the scientific community. Science’s sup¬ 
porters in Congress want a new powerful 
agency, incorporating and expanding 
upon the National & icnce Foundation, 
to direct the national spending on 
science. What Congress takes seriously 
are puiposeful agencies with annual 
budgets of a billion dollars. If science 
had that status, many feel that they 
could forget about the lack of a scientific 
policy. 


Small comfort for 
lata 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
rejected the latest effort of the inter¬ 
national airlines to raise trans-Atlantic 
an fares. 'But its move is not directly 
related to the President’s new policy on 
international aviation, even though the 
rejection is the first important action 
taken on international fares since the 
White House released its policy state¬ 
ment in mid-summer While it might 
•seem that the board—and particularly 
its chairman—^was following the Nixon 
policy in voting down the $10 increase 
m fares which had been requested by the 
American trans-Atlantic airlines the fact 
is that they picked a poor time to t^ 
to get higher fares approved. A rise in 
American domestic passenger fares, 
scheduled to take effect last autumn 
with the cab’s approval, was set aside 
by action in the federal courts after 
drawing strong criticism from Congress, 
The intervention of Congress into this 
fare increa.se has had more effect on the 
board’s decision than the President’s new 
policy, even though that reaffirmed the 


long-standing efforts of the CAB to 
force passenger fares down in the North 
Atlantic market. This has met continu¬ 
ing opposition from most of the foreign 
flag earners as well as something 1^ 
than full support from the American 
trans-Atlantic airlines. 

President Nixon’s policy statement 
also gave strong backing to the CAB in 
Its battle to establish a group of charter- 
only airlines in the highly profitable 
North Atlantic market. As a result of 
the board’s efforts, the price of air 
tickets has dropped sharply for most 
holiday travellers. It has also dropped, 
hut not as much, for the business travel¬ 
ler who cannot use charter flights 
bccau.se of the restrictions on eligibility 
and the inconvenient schedules. The 
CAB has not had as much success in 
driving down tran.s-Pacific fares, but the 
President’s strong support of charter ser¬ 
vices may encourage the CAB to con¬ 
tinue Its efforts. The President’s policy 
statement may also stimulate the State 
Department to renew its efforts to per¬ 
suade Japan to lift some of the restric¬ 
tions It has placed in the way of trans¬ 
pacific charter services. 

However, the international airlines 
that regulate their own rates and fares 
through the caitel-like machinery of the 
International Air Transport Association 
(lata) can take comfort of .sorts from 
the fact that the President has placed 
his official seal of approval on lata, if 
not on all its works Of some significance 
IS the fact that lata is to be sup¬ 
plemented by increased direct informal 
exchanges between the United States 
and other affected governments To say, 
however, as the President did, that the 
effectiveness of the CAB m dealing with 
lata and with foreign governments 
“should be enhanced by vesting it with 
authority to regulate rates and fares 
between the United States and foreign 
jioints, subject to executive review,” is 
more calculated to piour sand in the 
present rate-making machinery of air¬ 
lines than it is to achieve faster agree¬ 
ments and quicker government action 
on new fare proposals. 

There is some inconsistency in the 
President’s injunction that foreign flag 
competition be “ fair, non-discrimina- 
tory and in keeping with the provisions 
of our air transport agreements” while 
at the same time American air 
transport policy during the 1970s should 
recognise that actions which improve 
the American share of international 
air traffic also benefit the American 
(balance of international) paymenu.” 
■This is not to say that the new policy 
will be strongly protectionist; on the 
contrary, the President makes it clear 
that anti-competitive pooling arrange¬ 
ments are to'b^ discouraged while con* 


Royalty on the scrapheap 
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siderations of public interest and 
necessity are to continue to be 
emphasised. 

In some ways the President’s state¬ 
ment is more significant for what it docs 
not say than for what it does Under 
one early propxisal, both the State 
Department and the CAB would have 
had to make room for policy-makers and 
staff advisers from the Department of 
Transportation in international air route 
negotiations This was entirely missing 
from the final statement signed by the 
President Neither the State Department 
nor CAB was prepared to give up any 
of this, their long cherished authority, 
and DoT was apparently unable to pre¬ 
vail against them in the bargaining 
se.ssions at the White House 

ConspK uously missing also from the 
President’s statement was any nnging 
declaration m favour of lowei air fares 
These were a feature of both the White 
House and Do 7 '’s pronouncements under 
Democratic policv-niakers Presuinablv 
President Nixon and his advisers feel 
that talk about lower air fares is so 
much wasted effort, in view of the con¬ 
tinuing losses of American carriers on 
overseas services. Neverthele.ss, there is 
hacking in the President’s statement for 
the cab’s efforts to drive trans-Atlantic 
air fares down further Certainly the 
statement does not support additional 
increases in fares for scheduled services, 
along the lines proposed by the lata 
carriers in their latest filings. 

In rejecting the $io increase in fares, 
the majority of the board made up of 
the two Democratic members and the 
newly appointed Republican chairman, 
Mr Secor Browne, said that in the 
absence of any showing of financial 
emergency, the earners should take up 
the increase as part of an agenda of 
changes in fares scheduled to be con- 
sidei^ at the next lata traffic con¬ 
ference. But when the lata members 
meet next week in Honolulu, they can 
take heart from the fact that last month 
an increase in North Atlantic air cargo 
rates was quietly approved by the CAB. 


Ever iince she ret(^ fgom the Nonfa 
Atlantic route in r 968* die Qusen Eltza- 
bsth 1 has been i toser. On September 9th 
and 10th her ^year-long career will 
come to an uniUgnified end when she is 
sold for die third time—this time for 
senp. The auction at Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, is necessitated by the bankruptcy 
of Queen Ltd, which bought the liner 
from the Ounard Steamship Company for 
$8.6 million planning to make a hotel and 
tourist attraction out of her m Port 
Everglades near Miami—a venture which 
Cunard interests had attempted and 
abandoned. The first buyen, a group of 
Philadelphia businessmen, had earlier 
given up the idea of turning her into a 
floating convention centre—and with it 
their $6oo,uo(> deposit. 

Queen is not the only loser Cunard's 
losses will be assessed after the sale but, 
as the company is still owed $5.4 million 
of the mortgage that it put up, they can 
hardly fail to be substantial. Queen has 
listed liabilities of $19 1 million and 
assets of $11.4 million, most of which is 
the liner and its equipment, and has filed 
a court petition seeking a plan to pay 
creditors " in whole or in part.” As the 
marine equipment and passenger furnish¬ 
ings are being auctioned separately it is 
plain that Queen does not expect a buyer 
for the whole ship The governing body of 
Port Everglades now says that the liner 
must leave the harbour by December 
The failure of the enterprise is 
explained partly by the recent slowdown 
in Florida’s tourist trade but there were 
also unforeseen hazards The company’s 
hopes of bringing in $2 million a year 
from tours of the ship may have been 
overoptinustic, but even the tours were 
stopped when the local authorities 
declared that the ship was a fire hazard 
Nor did Queen have at its disposal the 
enormous sums which the city of Long 
Beach m California seems prepared to 
spend on the Elizabeth’s sister ship, the 
Queen Mary , moreover the escalation in 
the costs of conversion experienced at 
Long Beach was an alarming wanung 
A correspondent in nearby Los Angeles 
explains why the story is brighter in Long 
Beach 

The Queen Mary-, which cost the city of 


Long Beach $345 milUoyi to buy in igSr, 
■will cost $5^ million to conven^—rougluy-,,' 
four times the original estimate. Earlier " 
this summer, one investor in the project, 
Diners' Club Inc., cancelled its lease and 
pulled out. It did not say why, but its 
part of the plan—a hotel, restaurants and 
a shopping complex, all aboard ship—had 
tripled in cost since the first estimates 
and the big credit card firm had money 
troubles of its own. Surprisingly Long 
Beach’s city fathers remain generally 
enthusiastic about the Queen Map/ 
despite the $32 million that they wiU 
spend on her; the city is using royalties 
from its offshore oil leases to finance 
the project and the remainder of the 
$57 million is being invested by private 
companies (a replacement for Diners’ 
Club IS being found). 

The promoters reason that Long Beach 
could do with a m^or tourist attraction 
and with a hotel. Ine ship will provide 
both. Moreover, the project is attracting 
private developers to areas near where the 
Queen will be permanently moored which 
were badly in need of urban renewal. 
Also some of the added cost arises from 
a decision to expand the project The 
Museum of the Sea being constructed by 
the oceanographer M Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau will cost .$10 million and be 
four times as large as originally planned. 
None the less, refurbishing the ship is far 
more difficult than was anticipated To 
make room for the museum, 12,000 tons of 
engines, turbines and other machmery had 
to be hoisted out The stacks had to be 
temporarily removed and so much paint 
was chipped and blasted off the boat— 
an estimated 320 tons of it—that she 
ro.se ij inches in the water. 

In return for the project, which also 
includes access highways and a Queen’s 
Way Bridge, six lanes wide and a mile 
long costing $13 million, the city hopes to 
get $35 million a year in rent and new 
taxes from some 3 million tourists; they 
arc expected to spend $33 million a year. 
The ship was to open in August but now 
Long Beach will have to wait until 1971 
to check those estimates. Part of the 
ship will open to the public by the end of 
this year but the project will not be 
completed before next summer 
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Philadelphia Panthers cheeked for weapons 


Pig sticking 


Once more the long, hot summer is 
almost over and once more the large 
cities have come through without the 
disastrous riots that drew attention to 
their racial and social pn>hlems in the 
igbus This year it is smallei towns— 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, Ashury 
Park, New Jersey, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, and many others—that have 
suffered. Less has been done for them 
in the past and their difficulties liave 
now been accentuated by eco'noniiic 
stresses ; these have stimulated lesent- 
nients among poor whites and Ncgioes 
alike and have meant that there have 
been few, if anv, summer jobs for young 
people As has happened so often before, 
violence is being followed b\ < oncen- 
trated efforts to improve conditions m 
most of these places 

But in many big cities, although not 
in all, v'iolencc has taken a new, and 
potentially even more disturbing, form 
this year. In 'the slums of New York, 
Chicago, Omaha, Detroit and other 
places, something approaching guerrilla 
warfare is now lieing waged against the 
jxilice Already in 1970 15 jxilicemen 
liave been shot dead by snipers or killed 
Ijv explosive booby traps, more than 
double the number that died m un- 
provoketl attacks in 1969, and many 
others have been injured. Two in 
Chicago were killed as they strolled 
through the ghetto on a “ walk and 
talk ” expedition to make friends wuth 
the inhabitants ; one in Berkeley was 
shot from a distance, a.s he .stopped a 
lan for a minor traffic offence, and 
another ka Minneapoliis when he 
answered'^ false call to take a preg¬ 
nant woman to hospi'tal. 

Some commentaitors say 'that the 
police are now piaying the pnee for 


their past failures in communication 
But others suggest that the attacks are 
an effort by the radical left to dis¬ 
credit the “ jJigs ” by frightening them 
so much that not only will they abandon 
attempts to improve relations with the 
[iiHir and 'the young but they will also 
lie unable to do 'their job Certainly a 
sustained terrorist campaign would 
undermine 'the effet tiiveness of the 
police in the slums where they are most 
needed. There i.s a danger that it wouhl 
also make them vindictive. 

•Mready policemen are being accusctl 
of revenging themselves on tlie Black 
Panthers, the only obvious group that 
might be organising the snipers and 
bombers The latest example came this 
week when 'the Black Panthers’ head¬ 
quarters m Philadelphi.i were ransacked 
.mil 14 members were arrested after 
jiolupmen had been shot by what their 
commissioner called “ a band of otgan- 
is’ed revolutionaries ” But in New 
Haven, Connecticut, both judge and 
)urv have shown that, in spite of what 
had been said earlier, it is possible for a 
Black Panther 'to get a fair 'trial Even 
Mr Lonnie McLucas’s friends seemed 
to be ready to admit that be had not 
been the victim of a “ raewt frame-up ” 
after he had been acquitted on the 
three most serious of the four charges 
m which he was being tried in connec¬ 
tion with the death of a Panther who 
was alleged to be an informer. Six more 
men are still to be tried in this case. 


Lindsay's power 


Few politicians would like to have to 
choose between light and air. Mr John 
Lindsay, the Mayor of New York City, 
compelled to do just that, has decided 
tliat New Yorkers must liave sufficient 


electricity even if it means breathing 
air more diluted than is considered 
healthy. Mr Lindsay has approved the 
request of the Consolidated E^lsoh 
Company foi* permission to enlar^ its 
electricity plant in Astoria aoross the 
East River from Manhattan. In doing 
so, he has given the company only half 
its wish—it wanted to add twice the 
800,000 kilowatts of power that the 
mayor has approved—and it hffi had to 
promise to use a better tvpe of oil^ low 
in sulphur. 

The mayor took a risk in allowing the 
disagreement within his own administra¬ 
tion on the question of the Astoria plant 
to be made public. He hoped to make 
people realise that the choice between 
power and pollution is not a simple one. 

Ins own analysis, and that of the 
.Wew York Times, there was ultimately 
no alternative , New York must have 
sufficient reserves of electricitv to 
survive, physically and economically 
But the Astoria addition may still not be 
built The various groups, some of them 
even within the city government, that 
are conierned with iiiipiovmg the 
environment arc not going to give up 
the fight They have been joined bv Mr 
Arthur Goldberg, the Democratic < an- 
didatc for Governor If he is elected in 
November, he said, he would try to 
block 'the Astoria plant (He did nor sa\ 
how ) Mr I.mdsav's own environmental 
udminiistrator has taken defeat graciousK 
and has asked that efforts lie made 
to reduce pollution from other conspi¬ 
cuous jxilluters such as motor cars But 
when the air begins to sting, a great 
many New Yorkers can be counted on 
to forget even the great blackout of 
1965 and to curse the mayor. 

Gonservationists seem to have lost vet 
another battle to Con F,d For the 
second tune in five years, the Federal 
Power Commis.sion has given its 
approval for the company to construct 
a hvdro-eleotnc plant at Storm King 
Mountain along the Hudson river 
about 40 miles from New York City. 
The FPG, trying to head off further 
delay, has approved two alternative sites 
and has ruled that the damage to the 
scenery would he minimal. For its part, 
CJon Ed argues righteously that, if it had 
been allowed to begin that 2,000,000- 
kilowatt plant in 1963, it would not now 
need the Astoria plant This does not 
mollify the critics, who are ready for 
more legal action They blame the com¬ 
pany for underestimating the growth in 
the demand for power in the first place. 
And many of them distrust the company 
because it is private. The recent rise 
in charges that Con Ed has been 
allowed in a summer 'of power cuts has 
done nothing to soothe their tempers. 
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BARBARA, HAROLD, VIC AND JACK 

The Battle of Downing Street 
By Peter Jenkins. 

Charles Knight. 185 pages 42s cloth, 15s paper 


Mr Jenkins has taken first bite at what 
will undoubtedly prove to be a luscious 
cherry Last year's battle, primarily 
between Mr Wilson and Mrs Castle on 
the one vide and the general councul of 
the Trades Union Congress on the other, 
but in the end between the first two and 
the rest of the cabinet, over Mrs Castle’s 
industrial relations bill will not lie 
quickly forgotten inside the Labour 
party No ex-ininister or Labour MP 
now busily compiling hi.v or her memoirs 
will lie able to avoid it, and as the 
inemoirv roll out additional bits of 
information and gossip will 'be thrown 
up But It would be surprising if in the 
end the story appears materially 
different fiom that told by Mr Jenkins 
His lKM>k will not appeal to the 
academics (he is deliciously biting about 
some of the industrial relations teachers) 
who weigh a book by its footnotes and 
unreadability. It is a journalist's book, 
but a very good journalist's liook, and 
as he has had to rely upon unattribut- 
able briefings and sometimes second 
hand gossip, Mr Jenkins will inevitably 
have got it wrong in places (his name¬ 
sake, Roy, will be {sarticularly sore). 
That weakness .should not detract from 


its general merit, and at this moment 
in particular it should be required 
reading for Mr Heath and Mr Carr 
above all 

For the point Mr Jenkins makes is that 
Mr Willson did not surrender to the 
TUC, although that is how it appeared 
at the 'time and undoubtedly 'how the 
country saw it In fact Mr Wilson kept 
his nerve to the end—even to tlie extent 
of suffering the most miserable personal 
humiliation in order 'to remain prune 
minister. Mr Wilson surrendered to lii.s 
cabinet, who ran scared before the 
parliamentary party. Perhaps Mr Wilson 
had only himsdf to blame. Trade union 
reform was the toughest hurdle in Mr 
Wilson’s self-im{x>sed task of educating 
the Labour party to betxime a governing 
party, but he took it on at his weakest 
moment when 'his authority had become 
eroded by seemingly endless economic 
and political failure. But he might still 
have got away with it, and thus 
re-c.stablished his authority, had he gone 
for the quick, tough bill in the spring of 
1969 as his Chancellor apparently 
wanted. Instead, he felt forced to play 
It as he had played the public expendi- 
'ture cuts after devaluation and the 


decisioQ to appfv for moxtbersbip of the 
common ‘ manet—Innumerable and 
lengthy meetings Jeading to consent by 
esdiaustion. It did not work the third 
time because by then too maqy ministers 
and MPs did not, at best, think it 
mattered very much whether he stayed 
or went, and they looked instead at their 
own and the Labour party’s base—the 
appeasement of the trade ‘unions. 

Mr Jenkins 'believes that in view of the 
Government’s diminished autlionty, the 
proposed legislation was itself miscon¬ 
ceived, and that Mr Wilson made a 
fatal error m going (or, ^rhaps, pretend 
to be going) for a quick, urgent bill. 
Both propositions are arguable and will 
be much argued over as one of the many 
might-have-beens of the Labour govern¬ 
ment. The }x>mt 'that all but the most 
blinkered trade unionists will agree upon 
Is made by Mr Jenkins in a short 
epilogue “ There is nothing I can see 
in the experience of die Labour 
government which suggests that a 
Conservative government need fail to 
carry through its programme.” That 
should be encouraging for Mr H^th. 
But he should also beware another point, 
which comes clearly through Mr 
Jenkins’s story, that the only people who 
really knew what they wanted all the 
time and were determined to get it were 
Mr Vic Feather and Mr Jack Jones : 
and they did. 

It IS usually unfair to criticise an 
author for not w.riting another sort of 
book, but this time it really is a pity that 
Mr Jenkins has not extended his book 
in two directions . (a) by evaluating die 
effect that Mr Wilson’s failure had on 
the subsequent further deterioration m 
industrial relations, and (b) by putting 
forward fxisitive ideas of what an 
industrial reform programme should be. 
Before he turned political coluninist Mr 
Jenkins was an outstanding industrial 
correspondent, and the first part of his 
book IS a brilliant and horrifying 
description of the decrepitude of British 
trade unionism. All of which makes it 
doubly disappointing that, for the sake 
of being first, Mr Jenkins finishes his 
story on June 18, 1969. 

LET'S FLDAT 

The Price of Economic Freedom : A 
guide to flexible rates 
By Samuel Brittan 
Macmillan. 118 pages. 40s 

An intriguing passage in this book relates 
to the British 'economic situation in the 
first half of 1969. The British govern¬ 
ment had run up against a credibility 
gaip : although it had changed direction, 
its new reformed policy was over¬ 
shadowed by a weak record which had 
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The History of 
Foreign Exchange 

Second Edition Paul Einzig 

OmIioq with all aepoott of the evolU' 
tion ol tha foreign exchange ayatem 
from Babylonia in ancient times to the 
lateat devalopmenca in foreign exchange 
theory, tfiia new edition brings the 
material up to date by adding four 
new chaptera to cover the eventful 
sixties 
£6 

The Econometric 
Study of the 
United Kingdom 

Proceedings of the 1969 Southampton 
Conference on Short«Run Econometric 
Medela of the UK Economy 
Edited by Kenneth Hilton and David F 
Haathfieid 

The largest single collection of papers 
concerned with the econometric analy¬ 
sis of the UK economy, written by 
economists in Government, the Bank of 
England, universities and research 
institutes 
£10 

How the Economy 
Works 

and OttMT Eaaaya 
F. W. Paiah 

These eight papers on macro-economic 
developments in the UK, are con¬ 
cerned mainly with the effects of gov¬ 
ernment policies on interest rates, 
business investment, unemployment, 
the trade cycle, inflation and the 
balance of payments 
90 b 
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given rise to highly inflationary 
expectations. This, Mr Brittan says, 
“ would clearly not have been the best 
tune to float the pound, but it is in just 
-such situations that countries are most 
likely to be forced to do so—as the 
United Kingdom was planning to do if 
evidence of recovery had lieen dela>'ed 
even a few inontlis longer ” 

Was that really so ’ Or is Mr Brittan 
indulging in a little wishful thinking ■’ 
It would be nice to know. Mr Brittan, 
economics editor of the Financial Timt\, 
has long argued that the balance of pa\- 
iiients IS a pseudo-problem because its 
size and nature aie determined arbitra¬ 
rily by the mistaken attempts to freeze 
exchange rates If exchange rates were 
more flexible, there is a good thance 
that the balance of payments would 
come to play only a minor role He 
makes his case in this guide to flexible 
raites seen from the British viewpoint 

The moral of his story is that a float¬ 
ing or flexible rate cannot itself solve 
domestic policies, but it can provide a 
framework for them to fie more 
effective British e.xport prices have 
tended historically to rise about i 
{>er cent faster than those of competitors, 
and such a divergence cannot be pursued 
for ever On the other hand, the argu¬ 
ments that a floating rate removes the 
main restraint on inflation cut both ways 
and certainl> the so-called discipline on 
governments effected by fixed rates has 
not been conspicuouslv cffectiv'e in the 
past 

The 'bcxik is well tuned in relation to 
the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, which begins on Sep- 
temljer aist and when, unless there is a 
crisis on their hands, delegates are 
likely to sjDend a lot of time on the 
theories of flexibility It is less fortunat,- 
that the British balance of payments 
looks much less bright than it (did in the 
spring, when the book went to press, and 
therefore the climate has deteriorated for 
floating or flexibility from strength 
rather than from weakness. The change 
of Government, too, has only increased 
the anti-floating lobby. 

Mr Brittan prefers floating to any of 
the compromise schemes, to which he 
gives only limited discussion. This means 
that there is little debate about the (dash 
betwreen his would-be dash for all-out 
freedom and the common market 
countries’ target of a currency block He 
also only quickly touches on the need, 
as he sees it, to renegotiate the Basle 
arrangements of Septemlier, 1968, on a 
more permanent basis. AH the same, this 
book should help to pursuade some 
politicians and businessmen that thiiy 
need not be quite as worried a.s they are 
about the prospiect of life under freer 
exchange rates. 


BSc ECON 

The Teaching of Econothics at Univer* 

uty Level 

By J. F. H. Roper. 

Harretp. 288 pages. 55s. 

English academic economists generally 
have more contacts across the Atlantic 
tlian across the Channel, so will learn 
a good deal from this survey done for 
the Council for Cultural Co-operation 
of the Council of Europe. A browse 
through It on a purely anecdotal level 
certainly produces some curious facts. 
There are some institutions of higher 
education where first-year students are 
forlridden general access to the mam 
lihraiy There are others which are so 
crowded that students pay for private 
supplementary instruction At Cologne, 
for instance, private teachers rent, and 
fill, cinemas for their lectures.-Sometimes 
full professors do not even have an office 
of their own, let alone a secretary 
Clearly, whether or not it is desirable, 
the cost to 'the government of providing 
higher education can certainly be 
reduced below its British level 

Mr Roper’s study covers some i8c 
universities and Hochschule, of whitdi 
he visited about 511 He first pmsidc 
a comparative analysis under such head- 
mgs as degree structure, teaching 
methods and examination systems and 
then has a separate chapter on econo¬ 
mics teaching in each of nineteen 
countries 

While 'these country studies will be 
useful for reference purposes, the genera 
chapters raise some very interesting 
questions Why is law a less importam 
subject here than in many continenta 
countries ’ Is it a better idea to w^eec 
ou't students at the end of the first yeai 
rather than when they seek to entei 
university ’ Are undergraduate disser¬ 
tations—almost universal in Germany— 
a good idea :* Mr Roper does not trj 
to answer such questions, but confine; 
himself to reporting, except in the fina 
general chapter where he points out thai 
a'cadeniic economists rarely apply theii 
own techniques to their own problems 

There is one big omission in the 
book ; the quality of degrees provided 
in different universities. Mr Ropei 
ai^es that a comparison of difference! 
would not be of much value since what 
matters are the differing requirement; 
of different cxiuntnes 'in differeni 
circumstances. One suspects in any case 
that his sponsors would nott have 'taker 
-kindly to frank judgments of the 
quality of the economics faculty at, say 
the University of Ruritania, But some¬ 
thing less than this, without any subjec¬ 
tive element, would have b^n both 
possible and useful, namely some infor- 
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mation about what the (good) student 
knows when he has got his degree. 
Even a few examination questions from 
those institutions which do have a bag 
final examination would have provided 
some chie. As it is, however, there is 
very little atsout what sort of eoonnmics 
IS tau^t. Some institutions turn out 
p«iie theorists who are fuUy acquainted 
with the niceties of factor mtensity 
reversal in international factor-wice 
equalisation dieory, while other students 
may never even have heard of the topic 
but know a lot about their country's tax 
system. It would be nice to be told more 
about such contrasts. 

THE TEXTBOOK GAMBLE 

The amount of money to be made by 
writing the average economics textbook 
IS not large in relation to the effort. 
Why, then, do economists do it ? On 
the assumption that economists are cal¬ 
culating self-interested creatures, econo¬ 
mic theory provides two answers. 'Fhe 
first IS that even the less successful text¬ 
book sells enough copies to make the 
author’s name known and that this 
publicity adds to his future earning 
power If fame itself is not the spur it 
(Joes at least increase a man's market 
value. 

The other possible answer is that 
economists are risk preferrers jjeople 
who are more swayed by a small chance 
of a huge gain than by a proportion¬ 
ately larger chance of a proportionately 
smaller gain A few textbooks do really 
hit the jackpot, .so that though such 
books are not very remunerative on 
average there is a small chance that a 
new one will land its author in financial 
clover. The success of Paul Sainuelson’s 
Economics (McGraw-Hill, 8th ecktion, 
q8s) IS thus the lodestar that beckons 
some economists into what is really a 
form of gambling concealed under a 
veneer of academic respectability. Those 
of their colleagues who are risk averters 
write respectable monographs which, 
however obscure their subject, are cer¬ 
tain to obtain polite reviews and thus 
gam their authors a modest but safe 
sale to all university Itbraries worthy of 
the name 

On the whole, American publishers 
produce economic textbooks that are 
fatter than English ones. A recent and 
highly respiecta'ble example is Sodcr- 
sten’s International Eiconomics (Harper 
and Row, 130s) which runs to 554 
pages. Suoh hefty tomes match Ameri¬ 
can teaching methods, where the lec¬ 
tures in a course are often much more 
closely integrated with one textbook 
than in British universities. Recently, 
however, there has been a recrudescence 
of the old Cambridge Economic Hand¬ 
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books idea on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This is the system where some academic, 
either fired by entrepreneurial enthusi¬ 
asm or acting as front man for his 
publisher, persuades a number of his 
friends and colleagues to promise to 
write short and specialised textbooks 
which will form fiart of a series. Some 
publishers even put out more than one 
such series. 

Allen and Unwin are now starting off 
their Studies in Economics edited by 
Charles Garter, a man of great energy, 
with Estpectation, Enterixrise and Profit 
by G. L. S. Shackle (50s clothbound, 
paporbound). Some ao further 
books are in preparation. This one is a 
treatment of the traditional theory of 
the firm plus a recap of Shackle's 
theory of expectations. As might be ex¬ 
pected It is extremely elegantly written 
and contains no echoes of empirical 
research. 

The slimmer Penguin Modem Econo¬ 
mics Texts sell at only 7s. The title of a 
recent one. Industrial Concentration by 
M. A. Utton illustrates the point that 
these are short hooks each dealing with 
a limited topic. This, as the general 
editor's foreword puts it, “ allows a unit 
to be revised or a fresh unit to be added 
with maximum spieed and mmimal cost 
to the reader.” We now have, in short, 
the disposable textbook. 

Penguin Modern Economics publica¬ 
tions include, with these texits, a number 
of Readings at 10s each Although there 
are other volumes of readings available, 
the number and comparative cheapness 
of these is remarkable. Few teachers of 
undergraduate economics now fail to 
use and recommend them. 

It IS presumably the fond hope of the 
publishers of such series that the sales 
of each item will stimulate the sales of 
the rest. This may work if teachers lack 
the time to look throu^ all the works 
on offer, but there is no particular 
reason to suppose that the conscientious 
teacher will choose all his recommended 
reading from one list. Even those 
editors who really do edit such senes 
do not do enough of it to confer a 
common stamp upon all the works in 
their senes. 

MONUMENTS TO SOCIALISM 

Town and Revolution : Soviet Architec¬ 
ture and City Planning, 1917-1935 
Bv Anatole Kopp, trans. Thomas E. 
Burton. 

Thames & Hudson. 286 pages, including 
illustrations. 7 gns. 

Mr Kopp's book is of indisputable value 
as the first detailed survey of the role 
played by Soviet architects in the deve¬ 
lopment of modern architecture to be 
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The boM of the biggest industrial 
payroll in Western Eun^e reveals 
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*A oompendium of useful advice. 
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Palace of Congresses when it went up, the old heritage cracked 


published in the West or in Russia. He 
confines his account to the years from 
1917 to 1935, which was dearly the 
most interesting period of Soviet archi¬ 
tecture. From the early 1930s onwards, 
the Party intervened more and more in 
all spheres of culture. Architecture, like 
other arts, had to express the personal 
tastes of the ideologists 

Mr Kopp succeeds in being unbiased 
because he restricts himself to deiscribing 
the various architectural forms and does 
not attempt to portray the spirit of the 
tune. But his b<x>k is full of excdlent 
examples of the realisation of the ideas 
of socialism during the first years of 
Soviet power. The ideas went, though, 
and their creators with them. Today 
these constructivist buildings in Moscow 
look like monuments of a strange and 
unrepeatable era. The plans of towns of 
the future illustrate the unusual and 
semi-Utopian concepts of the rule of 
socialism 

What hapfscned to avant-garde Rus¬ 
sian architecture ’’ Why did its heyday 
and fall encompass .so short a time ^ 
'I'he Russians seem to have sacrificed the 
glittering towns of the future for con¬ 
crete barrack.s apparently bv deliberate 
political choice , the econoiiiK resouices 
of the country were tonsuiiied bv “in¬ 
dustrialisation bv anv means " 


This 'book lacks information about the 
people who were responsible for the new 
architecture. Only the brilliant architect 
Ivan Leonidov is mentioned in detail, 
<ind one cannot help rcgiebting that the 
author did not find space for even short 
biographical notes on Konstantin Melni¬ 
kov and Vladimir Tallin, and that there 
IS no mention of Andrey Burov’s depar¬ 
ture from architecture. The author also 
fails to say how during the years of 
“ excess ” (numerous examples of this 
strange Soviet rococo can be seen in 
Russia today) imitation Gorindiian 


columns and porticos were stuck on to 
constructivist buildings. 

The other main failure is that the 
author completely ignores the almost 
heathenish attitude to past architecture 
—a (Xiint directly related to his theme. 
The Vesmn brothers’ constructivist club 
for the Likachev Automobile Plant in 
Moscow, which the author mentions, is 
being altered so that it will cease to 
resei^le their design of the thirties. A 
similar fate has befallen the Rusakov 
chib and garage built by Konstantin 
Melnikov Surely he should have also 
mentioned that, according to the 1935 
plan for the reconstruction of Moscow, 
St Basil’s Cathedral in Red Square was 
destined for demolition and was only 
saved by the efforts of its curator, who 
approached Stalin personally ? 

The attitude to the architectural 
heritage of the past is one of the most 
burning questions in Soviet architecture 
The construction of the Palace of Con¬ 
gresses in the Kremlin destroyed a 
system of subsoil waters and caused 
many of the old buildings to crack Over 
2,000 churches were destroyed during 
Khrushchev’s anti-religion campaign. 
For the construction of the New Arbat, 
a shopping street in die centre of Mos¬ 
cow which is in complete disharmony 
with the architecture of Moscow, nume¬ 
rous houses of architectural worth were 
dcmolislicd 

DATED ? 

Time’s 'rhievish Progress: Autobio- 
,t;raphy HI 

By John Rothenstein. 

Cassell. 284 pages. 60s. 

Sir John returns in gentler mood in this, 
the third, volume of his autobiography, 
to his private life that was squeezed out 
of Che second volume by the dismal 
rumblings and vehemence of the Tate 
affair. He also brings his story up to date, 
to 1967 anyway; one engaging chapter 
describes his time as Rector of the 


Washington reads It, 
Wail Street reads it, 
so do Swiss Banks, 
How about you - • • ? 
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Princeton, N J 
08640 


“Speculative and Investment 
Aspects of Precious Metals” 

GOLD What price in a nnonth 7 In a year 7 Five 

yeara 7 Ten years 7 Should you own 
gold shares 7—^old vs. SDRs—Industrial 
Demand — Demonetisation — When will 
Americans be permitted to own gold 7 
Who are the real gold hoarders 7 

SILVER Bear vs. Bull argument—Silver coinage— 
Indian hoards—Consumption and produc¬ 
tion figures—Silverless photography 7— 
Private mints—Depositary receipts—Futures 
or actuals—Price a year and decade hence. 

PLATINUM Its role in the fight against air pollution— 
Stockpiling needs—Producers’ price— 

Twelve month projection of the free market 
price—Lead-free gasoline—Should you own 
futures 7 

You will find the answers to these and other questions 
in a apecial study written by Charles R. StahL President 
of Economic News Agency, Inc., and publisher of Green's 
Commodity Market Comments. 

For your copy sand 40s net to : 

ECONOMIC NEWS ACENCY, INC. 

London Office: 12 Petersham Place, SW7 

SPECIAL BONUS: Current issue of Green's Commodity 
Market Comments for only 8s 6d (regular price SOs) 
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Bathenstem tiring off gently 


Univcrsiu of St Andrew s, an office to 
uliuli lie was elected seven niontlis after 
his retirement fioin the directorship of 
the Tate in April, 1964 

Sii John has an eass, and often enlei- 
taining, wav of writing suited to the 
scrapbook, w'hich is what this book is 
He IS also evideiilK prepared to go 111 
puisuit of fiicndships About half tins 
book is taken up with Hashes of insight 
into a bevN ol aitists Matthew Smith, 
•Staiilev Sficncer, iipstem, Ro^ de 
Maistie, 1 rancis Bacon, Chaiometli, and 
so on J'hosc who have been in the art 
1 ircles of the past 25 years will 
doubtless find much of it intriguing And 
the chapter on Chuichill and his attitude 
to his own paintings has widei interest 
But aitists can be boring, chuihsh, over 
responsive to admiration and neither 
wide-ranging nor piofound in their 
thinking they don't necessarilv make 
good reading material 

Two chapters lift themselves out of 
the biographical run One discusses 
Britain’s trustee svstem of running 
galleries. Sir John serv'ed 2h years 
at the Tate, so he had more than a 
taste of It He would retain the system, 
he would not favour a directoi being 
vested with .sole authority for ultimate 
decisions on purchases and exhibitions 
But lie preferred the aristocratic, 
amateur trustee to the new-style 
knowledgeable artist-trustee who i-s 
inclined to interfere too much, he thinks, 
in day-to-day affaiis. So he would like 
to see the boundaries of trustee activities 
more clearly defined 

In the other reflective chapter. Sir 
John argues that a succession of revolu¬ 
tionary and diverse movements in art 
in this cxtntury has now played itself 
out, the influence of abstract art, he 


believes, has been to sever the hniv 
between jthe artist and the phenomenal 
world, with disastrously disintegrating 
effects. All a bit dated ? Maybe. Yet 
Rothenstein is surely right in seeing it as 
deadening to art tnat the young artist 
today has no tradition to oppose, no 
powerful Establishment to defy, so that 
too often innovation is wrongly equated 
with quality. 

SHORT LIST 

The Actor-Managers by Fiances 
Donaldson (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 45s) 
pleasant, well illustrated, intrcxluction 
to SIX actor-managers—-Irving, 'I'lee, 
the Bancrofts, Forbes-Robertson, George 
Alexander and Gerald du Manner— 
whose collective influence raised the 
standards of acting and production in 
England It is fascinating to read that, 
without the aid of the state, they kept 
a repertory of classical plays in produc¬ 
tion, encouraged new authors like Shaw, 
Wilde, Pinero, and the author’s father, 
Frederick Lonsdale, and often made a 
profit of up to £10,000 on a single play 
I.ady Donaldson’s liberal use of memoirs. 
If tiers, icviews and biographies makes 
the inclusion of the compre'hensive 
bibliogiapliv especially useful 
Catalogue of the Oil Paintings in tlic 
London Museum by John 1 Lives 
(HMSO, £5) An important museum or 
gallery catalogue is generally e.vpecled to 
be full of masterworks I’his illustialeil 
catalogue is different The linking theme 
of the collection i.s content, not qu.ilitv, 
although quality is here too The minoi 
bywa>s of painting are as fast mating to 
explore as the citv itself, and devotees 
of London or of curiosities of {ximiing 
will both find this t atalogue rewaidiiig 
Alexander the Great by Peter <;reen 
(W'eidenfeld & Nicolson, 75s). A 
story-lxiok and pictui e-book, both 
rather sophisticated, rolled into one Mi 
Green has a sdholar’s background but 
writes as a professional authoi for a 
general readersfiip This is a racy history 
of Alexander, primal ily military Mr 
Green has the highest admiration for 
him as a commander, but gives him no 
credit for any motives or ideas lieyond 
personal .glory. Good maps and battle- 
plans , a great many atti active plates, 
mostly with only marginal relevance to 
the text. 

The International Who’s Who 1970-71 
(Europa Publications Limited, £9) 
Larger by 100 pages and 1,000 names, 
die 34th edition of the International 
Who’s Who lives up to its already high 
reputation. Margaret Thatcher, Claudia 
Cardinale, Allen Ginsberg and Gerald 
Scarfe are amoi^ those listed for the 
first time. And if you are interested to 
know that Mos'he Dayan is a keen 


amateur archaeologist, while John 
Nevnlle only thinks about gardeiving, 
this is the reference book for you. 
Eiconomics and Urban Problems by Dick 
Netzer (Basic Books, 56s). Lucidly and 
realistically, Professor Netzer discusses 
what help the economists can contribute 
to the solution of America's inter-related 
urban ills poverty, bad housing, a 
damaged environment, inadequate tran.s- 
port and the cities’ lack of suffiiienl 
financial resources For those approaching 
the subject for the .first time Piofessor 
Netzer's Ixxik is an unrivalled introduc¬ 
tion and old hands will also find mut h of 
interest in the stnkinglv small compass 
How the Economy Works and other 
Essays hv F W Paish (Macmillan, 
()o.s) Professtir Frank Paish, now 7'J 
yeais young, is the most statisticallv- 
minded of those who implanted m the 
British Treasutv the dtKtrine lli.ii 
Britain's troubles of inflation ant! exter¬ 
nal tleht It can be solved only b\ running 
the econoiiiv with a slightlv higher level 
Iff unemployment This is a collection tif 
eight of tii.s brillMiitlv tlefensive essavs 
wiitten fjetween lyfi") and lylui, when 
Chancellor .Selwyn Lloyd (to whom lie 
tiad been closc.st) was out ol office, but 
when Laliour was putting liis [lolicies 
min most as.suJunus (and, .is Ins emits 
will s.iv, most uiisnt t es.sfulI cflei I 

Modern 

Economic 

Crises 

Maurice Flamant 
& Jeanne 
Singer-Kerel 

Translated by 
Pat Wardroper 

‘To have handy in a small 
compass the record of all 
recessions since the Industrial 
Revolution is good for the 
perspectives even of non- 
historians. This is just what this 
very short but intelligently 
conceived manual allows one to 
acquire — and very cheaply’ 

— The Economist, reviewing the 
French edition. 25s. 
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The TUC's new collar 



When the loand Trades 
Union Congress duly opens at 
Brighton on Monday, the move¬ 
ment will have over y mn 
members for the first time 
For the past 15 years its mem¬ 
bership has teetered around 
B mn, and what has now 
launched the I'UC towards the 
target of to mn, w<hich it 
looks likely to reach during the 
1970S, IS not a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm among those workers 
who have traditionally looked 
to It as a buttress and as a plat¬ 
form what matters is the new 
influx of white-collar militants 

The National Union of 
Teachers has joined in the past 
year, bringing an extra 290440 
members. So the public services 
are now by far the biggest 
group of white-collar workeis 
inside the TUC (see chart) and, 
more important, the third big¬ 
gest III the TUC as a whole 
In fact, the public employees 
now qualify for an extra seat 
on the TUC general eouncil 
The teachers’ arrival means that 
the white-collar men now mak*' 
up nearly a third of the TUC’s 
membership. 

What the manual workers’ 
leaders hnd hard to accept is 
that, however much the indus¬ 
trial unions have contributed to 
the trade union movement in 
the past, their influence today 
IS on the wane Thus, group 1 
(the miners), and group 2 (the 
railwaymcn) have a combined 
strength only just greater than 
the total membership of the 
civil service unions affiliated to 
the TUC, although two top- 
grade civil service unions (the 
Society of Civil Servants and 
the Institution of Professional 
Civil Serv'ants) do not belong to 
It. The public employees as a 
whole, including the teachers, 
are up to 1,250,000, and thus 
of the order of the transport 
workers and the engineers 

White-collar militancy is not 
only enlarging the trade union 
movement, it is changing its 
character The TUC general 


council, in an interim report on 
structure and development to 
next week’s congress, shows an 
appreciation of what is hap¬ 
pening 

In recent years the hard and 
fast lines that were formerly 
drawn between manual and 
non-manual workers have 
been breaking down Techno- 
logiical 1 hanges have blurred 
many of the previous dlis- 
ttnehons, and many new 
occupations cannot be classi¬ 
fied neatly under either 
hcad'ing Manual workers have 
been demanding the benefits, 
(Yindi'tions and indeed the 
status that traditionally have 
been reserved to staff workers 
Staff workers, partly m 
reaction to this, have been 
more viigorouily demanding 
the restoration of previous 
differentlials (in pay or bene¬ 
fits) and comparable condi¬ 
tions to some of those enjoyed 
by manual workers (eg, over¬ 
time pay) More groups of 
non-manual workers in the 
private sector have awakened 
to the fart that they have 
< oriinon objet tives whii h can 
only be achieved by < ollccitivc 
a< tion, and have begun to 
join trade unions Even so, 
non-manual workers snll 
regard themselves aj having 
distinguishable interests 
These distinguishable inter¬ 
ests are going to find grow¬ 
ing expression m the discussions 
and policy-forming of the trade 
union movement The agenda 
for Brighton is clearly marked 
with the impact of the 
johnnies-comc-latcly, notably the 
teachers’ resolution on educa¬ 
tion and the local government 
officials’ warnings about restric¬ 
tions on public expenditure. 
And the manual workers’ 
hitherto pennanent majority on 
the general council is being 
eroded This process is slowccl 
down by the TUC’s courteous 
tradition that a seat on the 
general council is only given to 
another union when its incum¬ 
bent retires or dies 

F,vcn so, the iron and steel 
workers have had their general 
council representation cut from 


A lesson on striking 

two seats to one , the three rail- 
waymen's unions, which have 
always enjoyed one .scat each, 
will in future have to fight over 
two seats , the cotton and tex¬ 
tile workers have been merged 
into a single group and had 
their ration cut from two scabs 
to one , so have the clothing 
and shoe workers Even the 
miners will have their three 
seats cut to two when one of 
their present repre.scntatives 
leaves Wifh mine manpower 
still falling, they could soon 
come ctown to one 

Limits of influence 

Nevertheless there are three 
reasons why the TUC will never 
become entirely dominated by 
the white-collar unions Quite 
apart fnim the slowness with 
which general council seats are 
redistributed, there is the overall 
size of the white-collar work¬ 
force. The total working popu¬ 
lation of the United Kingdom 
is 26 mn, of whom 23 75 mn 
arc wage and salary earners, 
15 mn of them men and 8 75 mn 
women Of these, 15 5 mn are 
manual workers and 8 25 mn 
are what arc now broadly clas- 
sihed as white collar What is 
more, 50% of all the women at 
work have non-manual jobs, and 
make up the majority of all 
non-manual workers Women 
are less ready to join unions 
than men only 25 "o of women 
are organised, compared with 
50% of men 

The two other factors that 
could damp down the growth 
of white-collar influence in the 
trade union movement are (a) 
the question of which particu¬ 
lar unions the militant white- 


collar workers join , and (b) the 
legacy of traditional attitudes 
within the movement The 
white-collar field is wide open 
for recruiting In the public 
sector 75“, of all workers arc in 
unions (not all of them affili¬ 
ated to the TUC), but in the 
private sector only 3o‘’o of all 
workers are organised, including 
only 15% of non-manual 
workers 

Against this, Mr Clivc 
Jenkins's union, the Association 
of Scientific, Trchnical and 
Managerial Staffs, had lui.otHi 
members in 19(19, but will 
almost double that this year 
thanks to the pending merger 
with the draughtsmen's union 
(Data), and more recruiting, 
especially the absorption of 
various associations of insurance 
workers With less noise, other 
white-collar unions arc also 
making progress The biggest of 
them, the Natinnat and Local 
Government Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion (Nalgo), now has over 
400,000 members I'he Clerical 
and Administrative Workers’ 
luiion has notched up a 2C% 
growth in the past year—but 
even its membership in the 
home counties has only just 
passed 25,000 No wonder Mr 
Jenkins is eyeing the “ ant- 
heap " of the tower block 
offices in the City and west 
end of London. 

But in this he is not alone. 
In 1968-69 40 disputes between 
the TUC’s 156 unions were 
reported to the TUC’s disputes 
machinery. Of these 23 went 
to hearings before TUC 
mediators One was a demarca¬ 
tion disjnite , all the other 22 
centred cm who khould be 
allowed to join which union 
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Only the AiSTMS had more 
than two of theie disputes ; it 
actually had, nine. In 1969*70, 
out of 55 ' heai^ings, . ei^t 
involved /^TMS. 

This demonstrates that the 
older unions are not prepared 
to leave the new white-collar 
militants for Mr Jenlcins and 
the other white-collar unions to 
gobble up. They want them 
too. Since Mr Jack -Jones took 
over, the Transport and 
General Workers' Union has 
become visibly more active in 
the white-collar field. There are 
43 unions which cater exclu¬ 
sively for non-manual workers, 
but there are a further 23 
unions which recruit non- 
manual Wickers along with 
their traditmnal manual sup¬ 
porters These include the big¬ 
gest three of all the TGWU, 
the Amalgamated Engineers 
.ind Foundrymen, and the 
General and Municipal Wor¬ 
kers, led respectively by Mr 
Jones, Mr Hugh Scanlon and 
I.ord Cooper 

These unions generally claim 
the right to recruit white-collar 
workers in industries where they 
have traditionally organised the 
manual workers The noisiest 
clash to date has been 
the refusal of the steel workers' 
union, the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation, to let the 
British Steel Corporation recog¬ 
nise ASTMS With or without 
Mr Jenkins, there will be an 
increasing number of quarrels 
of this kind in the future. 

The specialist white-collar 
unions, needless to say, argue 
that the “ distinguishable 
interests ” of the white-collar 


worker can be better repre¬ 
sented by themselves, rather 
than by large, predominantly 
manual workers’ unions whicn 
have only small pockets of 
clerical employees (usually 
attached to main production or 
service units, like the pay 
clwks in a bus depot). But 
simultaneously, the white-col¬ 
lar unions are anxious to be 
accepted as 100% pukka trade 
unionists 

Here tradition dies hard The 
trade union movement came 
into being to further the in¬ 
terests of the manual worker 
It was one of the parents of 
the Labour party In con¬ 
sequence there is still an un¬ 
mentionable rift separating the 
mainly manual unions which 
are affiliated to the I.abour 
party from those that are not 
Of the 68 unions affiliated, few 
are non-manual ones Unions 
outside this magic circle of 
affiliation to the Labour party 
believe there is a certain some¬ 
thing missing from their influ¬ 
ence in congress Certainly the 
new-style unions have little 
stomach for the dog-fights 
over political issues that 
used to be revelled in by such 
characters'as Lord Hill of the 
boilermakers and Lord Carron 
of the engineers But traditional 
attitudes towards non-mianual 
trade unionists were once neatly 
expressed by the TUC’s general 
secretary, Mr Vic Feather 
“ You,” he told a clerical 
workers’ union, “ only come in 
when the water is warm.” 

Not surprisingly, non-manual 
workers get irritated by things, 
like the annual advisory con¬ 


ference for non-manual workers, 
that suggest that they are some¬ 
how difiefent from proper 
trade unionists. The general 
council's structure and develop¬ 
ment report urges that tfiis con¬ 
ference and the non-manual 
workers’ advisory committee 
should be retained; but its 
enthusiasm for this segregation 
IS qualified - 

This does not imply that 
the general council cake die 
view that the interests of 
non-manual workers are so 
distinctive that they can be 
hived off completely for 
separate conBderaifion On the 
contnry, this would harm the 
develoiment of broadly based 
overall trade umon pohcies 
Non-manual unions have a 
great deal to offer to the trade 
union movement, not only in 
memberdiip but also in offer¬ 
ing new approaches to the 
scMutlon of common problems 
and in contributing to the 
development of modem sun- 
dards of administration and 
organisation. 

And, it might have added, 
of modern techniques of indus¬ 
trial action Many old hands 
in the TUG were both sur¬ 
prised at and envious of the 
effectiveness of the teachers’ 
guerrilla strike tactics this year 
White-collar influence m the 
trade union movement will con¬ 
tinue to grow in the 19705 This 
may make the movement into 
an organisation rather less 
muddled and out of date m its 
attitudes, but also (witness the 
teachers strike; witness Mr 
Jenkins’s pronouncements about 
white-collar salaries) more 
single-minded and unrelenting 
in the pursuit of its interests 
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Picture of an exporter getting his knees brown in Nairobi. 


If vour mother could see you now 
She tells the neighbours yoirre winning 
an important contract which could even 
make a diHerence Uj the cc>untry*s 
haianCL of pavments sind you m^tL 
ir'>und the country wherever rh*m#»‘»d 
iniktht take \<>u 

She doesn’t tell them about ihrse 
endless hours waiting for Mights. 'That 
perpetual smile that you have to keep on 
voLir face when vtiu’rc entertaining to 


the early hours day-iii and day-out. The 
hours of paperwork you have to keep up 
with whenever you have a night off 
But still it*s not all an uphill 
h.itrlc c»f bleary-cyed frustration You’re 
ecstatic w'hen you win an r>rder and vt»u 
can always depend f»n us to help you 
c<jpe with letters of credit, shipping 
documents, currenev and all other 
m<7ncv matters. By taking some of the 
administrative drudgery out of your life 


we give you more time to win the* 
orders. 

It might be simpler to stay at home 
and worry about that market. Bui you 
get a kick out of CKpofting and s<» do we 

Barclays DCO 

F.xpf>rtcrs arc special people. That’s 
whv wc’rc a special bank. 
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Why it's tough building aircraft 

Even the Americans are finding the going very hard, and there is a basic economic 
reason why they should be 


What used to be one of the great events in aviation takes 
place next tveek when the British aircraft industry is host 
to the world at the Famborough flying display. It comes 
towards the end of one of the most memorably awful years 
that manufacturers have collectively endured, with one 
apparently successful company after another on its uppers. 
Small companies have gone out of business , big com¬ 
panies that cannot be allowed to go bmke have had to 
be bailed out by their governments. Others have been 
dismissing men wholesale, or have come, humiliatingly, 
under die control of dissident shareholders. And all at a 
time when tiie industry a.s a whole has been technically 
freer from trouble than at almost any time in its history. 
Put die two together, technical triumphs and financial 
troubles, and you will find that the industiy’s productivity 
has undergone such a huge increase that there me now 
loo many manufacturers, employing loo many men for the 
.size of the market—even the world market. 

The economics of aircraft building are based on the 
assumpdon that even if military and civil aircraft do 
not wear out physically, they arc bound to be made 
icchmcally obsolete at least once a decade. A steady rate 
of scrappmg of existing equipment is more or less 
guaranteed. But rapidly advancing technology has begun 
m die last decade to do sometliing else too. It has doubled 
the size of civil aircraft so that the work previously done 
by two jets can now be done by one It has also increased 
the firepower of weapons to the point where air forces 
can very nearly get by with only one general purpose 
fighter—the Phantom is one classic example and the FrcifCh 
Mirage another. The civil market is growing, but only at 
the rate of lo per cent in a bad year and 15 pier cent 
in a good one. In a sense the miliiary market is expanding 
tfx), as more emerging countries enter the market for 
modem wcapions. But neither is growing at such a rate 
that they can absorb these huge increases in productivity 
So the net result is that the market shrinks. 

It IS undergoing such a jx-riodic shrinking now. The 
firet jumbo jets are actually in service, potendally cap>able 
of carrying more than twice the passengers in what were 
regarded as big aircraft in the 1960.S. The first medium 
lange jumbo, the McDonnell Douglas DC 10 flew last 
weekend and its comjjetitor, Ijockheed’s Tristar, has been 
rolled out ready for its first (light. Lockheed has also begun 
to deliver a military freighter with well over twice the 
range and carrying power of anything the military have 


ever had before. Missiles are bemg developied with multiple 
warheads. Swing-wing, multipurpose fightere arc bemg 
tooled for in Europe and the United States. It adds up 
to work in the 1970s, but for whom ? 

Not, for a start, for the 150,000 men who have left 
the American ai-craft industry in the past two and a half 
years ; employment by mid-summer was down to fewei 
than 690,000 and still falling. Early in 1968, under the 
combined stimulus of the space programme, a jet buying 
IxKwn and the Vietnam war, it had been soaring towards 
900,000. The force of this sort of productivity jump is 
even harder in the factories than it seems because it doc.s 
not need double the mcUipower to build an aircraft twice 
the size. But it docs tic up a lot more capital in tooling 
<tnd in development costs and this has hit Boeing, Lock¬ 
heed, General Dynamics and, in Britain, Roll.s-Royce. They 
have all reacted in different ways Conservatively-managed 
Boeing has laid off men in large numbers, and cut back 
its more ambitious schemes to get into those areas of 
the jumbo market—that is, the medium-range ones—it 
is not in already. General Dynamics, up to its neck in 
management troubles, has virtually been taken ovei 
by its biggc.st single shareholdci. Colonel Crown, w'ho is 
rich enough to bail the company out if he chooses, and 
old enough to gratify his personal w'him to do so 

Lockheed and Rolls-Royce have both had to go to 
their governments. Lockheed’s .spiecial difficulties have been 
compioundcd by finding itself in three separate sorts of 
trouble at once, two involving disputes with the Adminis¬ 
tration about who pays for what. But the third, w'hich 
also touches Rolls-Royce, is typical of the sort of trouble 
that aircraft manufacturers are increasingly going to 
encounter. It involves the Tristar juntbo for which Rolls- 
Royce provides the engines. 

It is customary, when airlines place firm orders for 
aircraft, for them to pay a deposit on signing the order, 
followed by steady progress payments so that by the time 
of delivery, roughly half the price of the aircraft has 
already been handed over—^the contract varies with the 
bargaining strength of the airhnc. These payments, par¬ 
ticularly the first deposits, go a long way towards financing 
production. But Lockheed has not taken anything like 
the orders expected ; moreover they all came in a bunch 
at the start of production, with little or nothing sold since 
the middle of 1968. As the deposits stopped coming in, 
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the cash has got progressively tighter and tighter, and 
must continue to do so unless there is either a big break¬ 
through in orders, which seems unlikely, or until deliveries 
start in 1972. It is a cash flow problem. But then it was 
only the temporary want of cash flow that put the Douglas 
aircraft company up for sale a few years before. 

This leads to the one success story of 1970. The buying 
of Douglas, with its empty bank balance and its huge 
debts, by the McDonnell company, brought together the 
Douglas order book, stuffed full of DC 9s, and McDonnell 
money, chock full of profits earned on years of Phantom 
production. The two have not looked badt since. The 
DC 9 has been followed by the DC 10, which has made 
far more headway in the medium jumbo market than 
Lockheed and has virtually swept it in Europe—Britain 
always excepted. McDonnell Douglas profited from the 
awful mess that General Dynamics made of building the 
F-i 11 to pick up the big military order for what amounts 
to a substitute F-i 11, another swing-wing fighter. 

Understandably, therefore, .the Pentagon has been 
urgmg Lockheed to merge with some other company, but 
there is no suitor in sight no Mr McDonnell anxious to 
fulfil a lifelong ambition to own a company that has 
always appealed to him. Nor is there even a Colonel 
Crown on the horizon anxious to pay off old scores with 
a Ixiard of directors that had once voted him out of their 
company The fundamental disequilibrium in the American 
aircraft industry continues, with too many separate, inde¬ 
pendent production units for the volume of work, a 
disequilibrium increased by the cutbacks in the space 
programme Much as they had suspected, the space 
engineers had two more moon shots cut out of their pro¬ 
gramme this week, and there is still no sign that the 
Administration will give them anything like the funds 
needed to carry out what is, officially, the space building 
programme for the 1970s. Lockheed and others will struggle 
over this particular hump but that docs not make the 
underlying weakness any less insidiously persistent Rather 
Its long-term effect will be to make it harder for all of them 
to retain their stability through the 1970s, because they will 
all, at periods, run short of work. 

The official American visitors to Famborough should 


take a look at what has happened to the British aircraft 
industry and decide if this is how they want their own 
manufacturers to go. Because the basic BritMi trouble has 
been one of not enough work to support even the two 
companies left in the field. Rolls-Royce would be in a 
much worse position than it is now if the company had 
to rely wholly on what engine orders came from British 
factories. No new civil aircraft has been started in this 
country since the early 1960s, when both the Concorde— 
still not yet in production—and the British Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration’s One Eleven were both ordered. No completely 
new military aircraft has been started either ; the Jaguar 
trainer is a largely French design, and the swing-wing 
aircraft now planned for joint production with Germany 
has been an on-off venture for years and is still under some¬ 
thing of a cloud. It is possible for an industry to jog along 
on this basis provided the government pays for almost 
all its development work. But this is not, presumably, 
w'hat the Americans want. 

For Britain’s part, the difficulty is to know what projects 
to back when the butter is already spread .so thin. There 
is, for once, active support from British European Airway’s 
for the BAG Three Eleven jumbo project ; this is significant 
because BEA has been exceptionally chilly about most 
previous British proposals. But with Lockheed making 
heavy weather in this particular jumbo market, and 
pulling Rolls-Royce along with it, is the British govern¬ 
ment really justified in launching a third aircraft into 
what already barely looks like a market for two ? The 
Britisli European Airways order, if tipped Lockheed’s way 
in order to favour Rolls-Royce, would make a great 
difference to both those companies, even if, in the long run, 
Rolls-Royce is certain to get BEA’s custom whichever 
aircraft it finally buys. Hawker Siddeley, which has 
pulled a long way out of aviation and into general 
engineering, has complicated matters by regarding the 
European air bus project as far the better bet. With 
Concorde’s future so much in the balance as serious super¬ 
sonic flight tc.sting begins, the Government should be 
preparing some contingency plans for the British industry 
if, in the end, Concorde is cancelled. Part of that thinking 
must turn on how closely its plans should be co-ordinated 
with those of the American industry. 


Key indicators : British economy 


ReMrvos 

Fell £16 mn in August after £16 mn of 
long-term debt had been repaid and 
£4 mn of starling had been drawn by 
other countries through the IMF 

Bank advances 

Rose by £16 mn during August, bring¬ 
ing the figure 4% over the base-lending 
level of March, against the 5°/° 
allowed over the full year 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three 

1963=100 month months 


Industrial 

production* Juno 123 -hi 

employment* June 95 8 —03 ~S' 

productivity* _ June _ 128.} _ -hi 

Export trade*t July 148 nd —1 

Eng’g orders on hand*tf May 123 -hi} +1} 

Retail trade* Juno 111 nil h2 

Unemployment* August 1181 nil -h6.0 

Retail prices July 130 0 ■*‘9^ 

Export prices June 130 -hi +2 

Import prices June 128 nil -hi 

Wage rates (weekly) July 145 9 -hO 7 -h2 5 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices) Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, 
latest rata 2 6 per cent 

• Seasonally adjusted f E nd of period f Provisional 



The growth that never was 

Britain has been growing richer at only half the rate of other industrial countries for two 
decades now. Another twenty years of this, and nearly every other white-skinned people 
in the world, except those In communist or Latin American countries, will be better off 


Economic progress in the last half of this 

twentieth century is passing Britain and the 

Heath Government should recognise this to be the 
major national calamity that it is. Hopes were 
that the 1970s would bring the British economic miracle, 
but the start towards it has been disastrous. 
With less than four months to go, and the Government 
still handcuffed by an unquell^ and unequalled wage 
explosion, another year of drearily sluggish growth is being 
played out. Indeed, it will need a pinch of good luck for 
the real gross domestic product to gain even as much as 
1 1 per cent in 1970. Little 'by little, year by year, all this 
adds up to a depressing near nothingness. 

The unpalatable fact is that Britain seems set, apparently 
unashamedly, to become not only the poor man of Europe, 
but backward by .some Asian standards. The two charts 
below illustrate this Chart i shows that a hundred years 
ago Britam’s real product per head was the highest in the 
world By the end of the nineteenth century, only America 
had overtaken us , and we were still second on 
the outbreak of Hitler’s war. Now we are thirteenth among 
the big nations (throughout these statistics we omit the 
Lierhtensteins, oil sheikdoms and small tax havens of the 
world). 

There is worse to come If the OECD’s projections for 
growth in the next ten years (see chart 2) are adjusted 
by the demographers’ anticipations, then, as chart i shows, 
Britain w'lll have slipped at least two more rungs down the 
ladder by 1980, having let the Japanese streak ahead 
and the Finns, alreacly alongside, establish a lead. 
Moreover, the 3.2 per cent average annual growth that the 


OECD assumes for Britain between 1970 and 1980 is 
optimistic on present performance—limping rate though it 
is compared with the 5^ per cent average annual growth 
expect^ for the other members of the rich men’s club. 
If Britain were to continue only the 2.2 per cent growth 
it has averaged in the past five years, it would, by 
1980, find the Italians and Austrians alongside, about to 
overtake, too. 

Chart 1 shows how many countries have a better stand¬ 
ard of living today than the British, but gives no idea of 
how much better. For those countries now ranked 
immediately above Britain the difference is not large, 
(the Dutch are about 10 per cent ahead, for instance) ; 
but for some of those higher placed it is. Straight com¬ 
parisons of national income on a dollar basis (which chart 
3 shows for a selected number of countries) are not entirely 
fair, because official exchange ra:tes do not necessarily 
reflect the relative purchasing power of currencies. The 
huge American lead shown there is certainly somewhat 
exaggerated ; the best guess is that the Americans live 
almost, but not quite, twice as well as the British—^which 
would still leave the average Briton slightly worse off than 
the average American Negro. Within Europe an exchange- 
rates method of comparison is generally regarded as more 
realistic, although in our ranking we have tried as far as 
possible to get more comparable measures. It then .seems 
that the Sw’edes are already almost 50 per cent better off 
than the British, and the Germans and French about 25 per 
cent better off ; by 1980 all three countries look like enjoy¬ 
ing a standard of living 40 per cent to 50 per cent above 
the British. And the Australians could be even further 




alicad, alx>ut 65 to 70 pt-i cent better off than the British, 
if their present expectations materialise. 

In what ways are the British now poorer ? It is true 
that .some figures of particular enjoyments in Britain 
can be quoted to cast doubt on the crude figures of gnp. 
Britain’s housing may be shabby, but there are just as 
many rooms jjer family m this aiuntry as in the United 
States or Switzerland, and more than in France or Ger¬ 
many There arc more telephones per head of population 
than in France, Germany, Italy or Japan. The same is 
tnie for television sets ; in 1968 Briltiin had 280 of these 
for every 1,000 people, more than any other country 
except Sweden and the United Stales Car ownership is 
a reasonable European av'crage— roughly one for every 
five people, less th;m in France and Sw'eden, about the 
same as Geimany, but more than in Norway, Denmark 
imd Italy On a domestic level, Britain has more washing 
machines, but fewer refrigerators per household than other 
majoi European countries , this last may be partly 
explained by our chilly climate. 

But much of what the British do find attractive m life— 
or kid themselves that they do—^tvill have to be renewed 
rwcntually , and, as things arc gomg, there will not 
the wherewithal for that rcneiwal Shabbiness will pall 
It may now be the height of fashion to live in a shored-up 
Victorian terrace house in Hampstead, but there ls a limit 
to patching-up and making-do Yet even this shabbiness, 
as the British have had rammed down their throats, has 
been at the expense of heavy borrowing from abroad 
.■\nil, of coursi*, the British cat deplorably according to 
the continentals , home healing and equipment is now 
below manv other Europeans’, as we’ll as all Amencan.s’, 
ideas , and frustration over getting an efficient .servicing 
of ecjuipment Ls just about unequalled. 

On a loftier noti-, Oxford dons may deplore the. cult 
of economic growth as philistine, but without it social 
improvements arc pu.shed on one .side. Hospitals don’t 
get built , education is .sc|ueezcd (Britain has not yet 
lanied the sch(x>l-leaving age beyond 15) , holidays remain 
gmdgingly .short It is m such amenities that the British 
are (ailing most gnevotisly behind , it ls the lack of 
prospenis that will force Su Keith Joseph, for instance, to 
jiaie down tlie free health service which, now that dreams 
liave been unlullilled, seen ls so ambitious. 

Why li«is this dismal ri'coifl come alKnit ^ It is true that 
Biitmii’s slowdown .since 11)45 has been relalivi- to other 
lountiic.s, not absolute Our postwai rate of growth out¬ 
strips what we had achieved in :uiy earlier [Xiiofl 111 the 
past century, except jxissibly around 1870 Britain was 
gaining a reputation as a relative laggard long before 
the last war, but by no means as sadly as now It is 
not that Britain h:is slowed down but that it has never 
revved up, ni'vci really tasted the benefits of post-war 
technology, never, seemingly, got itself into the modem 
world While Gemiany, France and Italy increased hourly 
productivity by 44 to 50 per cent between 1965 and 1969 
and Japan more than doubled its rate, Britain managed 
a mere 29 per cent incre.ise 

Foreigners have blamed the trade unions for resisting 
modernisation , the Commonwealth tie because it meant 
that so many of our expirts w'ent to markets that were 
protected for us up to the point when Commonwealth 
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countnes themselves started to indiLStrialisc, when many of 
these markets abruptly closed , the snob emphasis on 
classical rather than technical education , the brain drain , 
.sheer laziness ; and the tax system because it discourages 
effort in the higher income groups. Some economists 
at home blame the fact that Britain’s exdiange rate w'as 
relatively overvalued from about 1958 on (as soon as 
Germany, Japan and other formerly war-destroyed 
countries had rebuilt thar competitive export capacity), 
and that successive BntLsh governments tried to faght 
against rcaii.sation of this .simply by holding down growth— 
e.specially of industrial investment— all through the 1960s. 
It is probable that all these factors played a part, and 
they have been a .sign of very bad government in Britam. 
That IS perhaps why some middle da.ss politicians and 
government servants like to .say that the real reason why 
the BntLsh people do not get richer is that they do not 
want to get richer Or, to put it in a more .sophisticated 
w'ay, that Britain has, consciomsly or uncon.sciously, opted 
against the social strains of rapid growth in favour of .social 
stability 

This last argument will not wash. A year ago it might 
have iK’en argued that the Bntisli had opted out of the 
afllucnt .society, content with the attractions of their tight 
little island But now we know differently ■ thus year’s 
avalanche of pay claims and the vote for a change of 
government m June show that they definitely resent bang 
overtaken by all and sundry. The irony of il is that, by 
.trying to achieve a higher standard of living in the only 
way they know, they are defeating their own ends The 
unions know this too, but their altitude is a measure of 
ihe l.ulure of the Wilson government to offer anything 
constructive in the place of mere economic reslnclion. 

The new Government has been given a mandate to 
do ju.st that , and even this short history of the failure 
of British economic growth shows that it has to solve 
more deep-.seated problems than those that respond to 
tile turn of a tap to tune up one thing or tone down 
another But Iiefore the Government can gel down to the 
necessary reorganisation it must stem the wage fltKid. As 
the employer in the mines and the railways it must be 
prepared to go to the limit in facing strikes in order to 
bring claims down to size. This is the only way that it can 
regain control over cost inflation. And that is a necessary 
step if Britam is to stop its unnecessary and unwanted slide 
down the prosperity league 
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The International 
Loan Arrat^r 


The best way to raise a short 
or medium term loan for that project — 
wherever it may be — is to ask us. 

It’s our job. 


Wm. Brandt’s Sons &. Co. Ltd., 
36 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3. 
Telephone: 01-626 6599 

Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 
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The New Bank for 
Your Partnership in 
the Common Market 


and EFTA. j 

The streams of traffic and the flow of business converge 
on the 'Hannover-Kreuz', one of the greatest V 

European autobahn junctions,notfarfrom the Hannover Fair. “ 

Here In the heart of Europe, where the world-renowned 
Volkswagen Is produced, and where the Common Market 
and EFTA meet — here one of the most dynamic universal i 

banks, the Norddeutsche Landesbank* Is at your service 
Hand In hand with the Provincial Government and the 
Savings Banks, four banks fully conversant with the economy 
of the country have amalgamated to become a powerful 
partner for you so as to offer you the concentrated capital 
force of a province which has at Its disposal fast highways, 
land, and man-power 

United we are even more effective for you 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 


Girozentrale 

Hannover — Braunschweig 





Mobutu's magic 

The Congo is respectable again. King Baudouin of the Belgians visited it this summer, 
and President Nixon has now promised he will do the same 


Mr Nixon’s promise was made to President Mobutu when 
he was in Washington last month, the only head of an 
African state to be accorded an official visit to the President 
this year. It would make Mr Nixon the first American 
president to visit modem Africa, which is itself a sign of 
how far the Congo has come since the massacre and 
mayhem of the Belgian exodus ten years ago. Now the 
Belgians are back again, having celebrated with a royal 
visit in June both the end of the first decade of 
independence and the Congolese rapprochement with the 
Union Mini^re, which in turn spiked the plans of the 
Bntish company, Lonrho. 

The most impressive aspect of the Congo’s recovery 
has been financial. In the early 1960s the Congolese franc 
became one of the most disreputable currencies in the 
world. In 1967 there was a 333 per cent devaluation as 
part of a monetary reform supervised by the International 
Monetary Fund, which introduced the zaire (2 dollars) 
to replace the franc, a change which was accompanied by 
phased wage increases to offset devaluation. By 1969 the 
results were apparent. The budget was balanced for the 
first time since independence, the balance of trade became 
increasingly favourable, and foreign exchange reserves 
began to build up—and now exceed £100 million. 

The Belgieins had always known they were sitting on a 
country of immense wealth and had gone some way 
towards exploitmg it, especially the minerals of Katanga. 
They had also established a number of manufacturing and 
processing industries, so that the Congo, even before 
independence, was a semi-developed nation, with a solid 
transport and power network in those parts of its huge 
territory that hjid been opened up. Even through the 
worst post-independence anarchy many of the industries 
kept going, and the production of copper stopped only 
for a very short time. In the past few years manufacturing 
output has been going up at 10 per cent a year. Copper 
production reached a record 360,000 tons in 1969 at a 
time of high world prices, bringing in more than half the 
country’s foreign exchange. 

What was hit badly was agriculture. Under the Belgians, 


farm output was running at rather more than half the 
value of output from the mines. Now, although the 
Unilever plantations are back to pre-independence levels 
of production—making the Congo the world’s second 
largest producer of palm oil—the rest of agriculture bears 
the scars of having been continuously fought over through¬ 
out the first half of the 1960s. The subsequent flight from 
the land and the breakdown of tran^xirt hit production 
of cash crops in a way that will take years of training and 
coaxing to put right. 

For all the outward expression of good will between 
Belgium and the Congo, with Belgium’s contract to run 
the Katanga mines renewed for another qo years, Belgian 
businesnnen are still reluctant to put new money in the 
Congo, and President Mobutu has had to look farther 
afield. The most important single piece of new investment 
in hand is probably the £35 million Inga dam on the 
Congo river, about 25 miles from the coast, which, when 
the first stages come into operation in 1973, will increase 
the electricity supply five-fold. The dam is being financed 
partly by the Congo government and partly by Italian 
aid ; the EEC is providing about £7 million for the 
transmission network. One of President Mobutu’s coups 
during his American visit was the formal announcement 
that at least one big customer wa.s already lined up to 
take the Inga current: Kai.ser Aluminium will build a 
primary aluminium smelter timed to come on stream at 
the same time as the dam. 

The other major project that the Congolese hope to 
realise in time is the building of a State-owned copper 
refinery. The Katanga mines are owned mainly by the 
government’s Gecomin company, but arc still run by the 
Belgians under a management contract that the British 
Lonrho group recently tried to wrest from them and 
ignominiously failed. Lonrho b said locally to have 
brought the defeat on itself, largely by overplaying its hand 
with offers to build a railway, in partnership with the 
Japanese, from Katanga to the Atlantic coast, as an 
alternative to shipping minerals for export through Angola 
on the Benguela railway. 



Mobutu and friands; visiting Baigian royals; last month in Washington ; last waak In Rumania Ha stoppad by in Franca, too 
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The copper refinery docs not officially figure in the plans 
prq)ared by the Belgians covenng the next eight years ; 
they provide for the investment of £40 millkm to boost 
production to 560,000 tons of copper a year by 1978. 
Japanese plans to mine 75,000 tons of copper annually by 
1975 look small by comparison, but show from how far 
aheld funds arc coming into the Congo. Nor is the 
investment going wholly into rruneral extraction and 
processing; two of the newest mvc.stments in manu¬ 
facturing industiy arc British Leyland’s vehicle assembly 
plant and Calico Printer’s textile mill. Continental 
Kiiropeans are also moving in ; the Italians have a stake 
in the oil refinery at Moanda and the French have a 
substantial technical assistance programme to “■ the 
largest French-speaking country after France.” Only the 
communists are coruspicuously absent. President Mobutu’s 


own personal suspicion of ,thc Russians, dating fronn his 
experience in the early 19608,'may partly account for the 
coolness, aldiough here, too, arc signs of a thaw. 

As for the Americans, they have pumped nearly £250 
million of aid into the Congo since independence, and 
are still .supplying more than the Belgians. But the 
Americans feel the Congo is still dangerously dependent 
on one man. It is true that President Mobutu is shortly 
to set up a parliament, and stand for election, but he will 
be the sole presidential candidate, and parliament will be 
packed with members of tlie single party he created. The 
best hope for continuing stability lies in the substantial 
Congolese administrative middle class that has been built 
up since independence. This suffers, it is true, from 
bureaucracy and corruption, but in Africa both are 
infinitely preferable to no administrative structure at all. 
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Wages: industry has little 
stomach for the fight 


It 1% now all too plain that industry 
has no stomach to fight the unions over 
wages unless 01 until the Government 
sets the tone By Wednesday night, after 
holding out foi ne.irl\ a month, the 
management of CKN-Sanke>' had run 
out of fight and was ready to offer m 
unoffirial strikers up to as much as 
£7 6s a week, .so close to the £8 los 
that they were asking for, that it looked 
like more or less total capitulation Not 
surprisingly, the shop stewards looked 
as if they were going to a.sk the men 
on rridav to accept it 

GKN must have been under great 
pressure from customers to buy the 
strikers off. There were, after all, only 
5,000 of them but they had put another 
20,000 men in the motor industry out 
of work, and they are reputed to have 
cost the industry, as a whole, £30 million 
in lost production. This is not an entirely 
fair calculation, since the industry had 
quite a few minor disputes of its own 
going on at the same tune But it is 
not easy for a single, relatively small 
employer to hold out, just as it will 
probably no^e easy for imdividua] local 
authorities to hold out against 'the dust¬ 
men who are demanding another 37 per 
cent, al though* meir last rise, of 16 per 
cent, was only a year ago Small 


employers arc and always will be at a 
disadvantage, whether they are in the 
public seitoi or not The only employer 
large enough to outface strikers in their 
present mood is the Covcrnnient itself, 
01 Its nationalised industries. The GKN 
stiike proved that licyond much doubt 

'f'he latest in the current seiies of 
really whopping pay < laiiiis (they are 
listed on p.ige yq) comes fiom the shop- 
workeis They have asked for 2o per 
cent for men and 3", per cent for women, 
as well as for a reduction in the working 
week fiom 42 to 40 hours 'I'hese shop- 
workers got their last 'incrcsise as 
recently as March of this year, when 
minimum rates rose by 7 per cent. 

Their claim typifies the growing 
habit of unions to enter new pay claims 
almost as soon as previous ones have 
been settled. A survey by Incomes Data 
Services, published in July, showed that 
in the first six months of this year 38 per 
cent of those major groups 'that reached 
a settlement did so less than 12 months 
after 'their last rise. The most glaring 
current case is the 15 per cent claim by 
Heathrow firemen, made less than a 
month after their last agreement and 
after a whole series of wage rises last 
year Nurses, seamen, teachers, busmen. 



Militancy is worth £7 6s 


lailwaynien, Foid workers and journ¬ 
alists have also joined the queue wi'thin 
SIX months of their last awaid. 

Despite this the shopworkers are likely 
to receive more sympathy for their claim 
than most other groups, because they 
contain a large number of very low paid 
workers. A survey to be published next 
week by Incomes Data Services shows 
that not only have the lower paid not 
been doing as well as most in 'the current 
wage rush but in some lindustri'Cs 'they 
have not even been keeping pace with 
the cost of Living. This is not, however, 
'true of the shopworkers, with an 
increase in 'thesr earnings of 30.7 per 
cent over a jjeriod when the cost of 
living rose only 24.7 per cent 







and the ability 

tokeepahead 
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By 1980 the need for uranium will increase 
sharply. A fact perceived and acted upon 
by many oil companies, including Gulf. 

But as pioneers of long standing—it was 
Gulf who discovered many of the world’s 


keenly than the others. 

Since we started prospecting two years 
ago, we have found new deposits of 
uranium in both'Canada and the United 
States. Getting us off to a fast start in 
minerals. 

As one of the world’s most energetic 
oil companies we take pride m this kind 
of efficiency. 

Each year we spend vast amounts 
of money on projects as diverse as protein 
research and prevention of pollution. 
Because in today’s rapidly expanding 


to keep ahead 

Because of this, our customers know 
that they can be sure of the following 
under the sign of Gulf, the best service, 
the best know how, the best research, 
the best oil. 

As we say—Gulf is oil. 

Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited, 

6 Grosvenor Place, Lomlon S.W. i. 
Gulf Oil Corpioration, Pittsburgh, Pa 
USA, and throughout the world.^ 

Gulf is oil. LG u 
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roll-on aluminium 
closure was another 
Alcoa first (1925). 
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One nice thing 
about Alcoa ideas, 
they work. 


For innovations in aluminium, 

first 


1957 Alcoa's exporimnnlal hoinn usi-d 
aluminium whari'vi'i iiossihlc Toiiav 
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Because our research 
people never forget 
they’re in the 
aluminium business. 


Consider how Alcoa 
aluminium could help 
your planning, 
your future, 
your community. 
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How many do you recognize? 

Captain^ vi w of 6 of the 390 worldwide 
Dehvery Points for Chevron International Products 

Chevron Imernational w iniernalional ^ 

_ - . mending, conversioni, ami .e 


Chevron International ts internatiunBl 

Chevron Intel national products are available at 340 marine 
ports and more than 50 maior airports around the world 

^'a'irHa«'”rn?'‘-i?'"‘ hy bunkering ships 

and with petroleum products of exceptional quality 
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Wage claims pending 


Gtbup 

Size 

Local govemmant 
manual workare. 

700.000 

of whiefi dustmen 

19.000 

Shop -workers 

400,000 

Farm workars 

350,000 

Teachers 

320,000 

Miners 

300,000 

nsrfweymen 

280,000 

Nurses 

300.000 

Hospital ancillary 
workers 

260,000 

Busmen 

160.000 

Civil servants 
(profesaional, 
technical and 
scientific) 

100,000 

White-collar 

engineering 

workers (ASTMS) 

120,000 

Furniture trade 
workers 

80.000 

Ford workers 

46,000 

Seamen 

54.000 

Electricity supply 
workers 

125.000 

Bakery workers 

35.000 

Firemen 

27,000 

Steel craftsmen 

20,000 

University dons and 
lecturers 

20.000 

Atomic energy 
workers 

13.500 

Equity 

8,000 

Journalists 

3.000 

Steel clerks 

5.000 

BOAC pilotst 

n/a 

Heathrow firemen 

220 


Last settle- 

Cleim merit Amount 


37% 

October, 1969 

8 % 



16% 

20 % (men) 

March, 1970 

7% 

35% (women) 



37% 

January, 1970 

84% 

40% 

March, 1970 

£120 p a. 

up to 33-^% 

October, 1969 

27/6 p w. 

25% 

May, 1970 

11 % 

15%-20% 

April, 1970 

20 % 

20%-30% 

Mar<^, 1969 

5% 

25% 

March, 1970 

12 % 


No figure 

June, 1969 

15% 

up to £6 a wk 

tt 


20 % 

Dec.1969 
March, 1970 

6 % 

40% 

20 % 

23% (for July 

May, 1970 

20 % 

1971) 

" Substantial " 

Nov., 1969 

10 % 

15% 

October, 1969 

6 % 

15% 

Nov , 1969 

17% 

10%-25% 

March, 1969 

6 % 

20 % 

May, 1969 

2 % 

25%-30% 

October. 1969 

7% 

50%-300% 


1964/6* 

up to 40% 

June, 170 


184% 

Dec., 1969 

10 % 

60% 

15% 

July, 1970 

14 % 


*Lonff-t^rm eonfracii' ivara signed m 19G4 lor subsidisod rops ond in 1966 for commorcioi provinciml 
thostros Minimum wage races havo not changed sineo thon 
\Clmim by pilots of iumbo tots 

fiProsent claim is moroly for a nationally agraad guidafma as a basis for local agraamants Thara is 
no pravious eomparabla figura Tachnicians did recalva a 9*/m risa in minimum ratas in fabruary. 1970, 
but Che loraman bava never had a minimum waga agraamant 


Economy 

Nervous ripples 


With nothing 'to give it a real boost, 
sterling has remained »n loiv water in 
the exchanges this week, but was at 
least able 'to enjoy the usual mild mid¬ 
week technical rally, following the 
release of not too unsatisfactory figures 
for 'the official reserves in August, al¬ 
though this was, as usual, reversed on 
Thursday. The reserves showed a fall 
af £18 million over the month, the 
first decline for a yea.T, but this was 
after a reduction m £20 million in 
debts and obligations 'to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund ; and in any 
case the reserves have for years shown 
a seasonal fall 'in August. But since 'the 
figures reflect only net movements over 
the whole month, it is impossible to 
detect how much pressure sterling 
came under last week alone; neverthe¬ 
less it seems 'that the Bank of Fingland 
has been allowing the market rate to 
take most ■of the strain. 

So, iin fairly quiet conditions, the 


'.pot rate for sterling drifted as low as 
$2.3818 at one time early this week, 
below 'the level of $2.3825 at which the 
Bank has for the most part given its 
•upport where necessary .in the past, 
although Its formal obhgatioii is to see 
that the rate does not slip below 
$2.3800. Perhaps more significantly, 
forward discounts have continued to 
widen, with some dealers reporting ner¬ 
vous selliing. And 'that old 'traditional 
barometer of _ unease in the currency 
markets behaved true to form: the 
gold price in London was fixed at 
$36-35 on Thursday, its highest level 
since last November. 

Meanwhile, on the home front, the 
London clearing banks are still finding 
It hard to toe the line, although they 
are not increasing their lending as 
aggressively as they were. After allow¬ 
ing for .the usual seasonal .influences, 
their lending to the restricted private 
sector rose by £15 million .in the five 
weeks to August 19th, compared with 
£100 million in the previous period. 
But the extra lending since last March 
IS now close to the total tliey were then 
asked not to exceed over the full vear. 


Balance of payments 

The pink 'un 


On Friday the Treasury released the 
annual balance of payments accounts, 
prepared by the Central Statistical 
Office, in what it happily and almost 
lovingly now refers to as the pink book.* 
It IS an impressive 96-page affair this 
tune and the first of its kind to place 
the mam emphasis on the total currency 
flow resulting from all external trans¬ 
actions, includmg the current account, 
investment, trade credit and other 
capital flows, instead of on the old 
concept of the “ basic balance,” which 
took in alongside the current balance 
only so-called long-term capital trans¬ 
actions. Because of the increasing 
sophistication of capital flows, including 
complicated intra-company payments 
across national borders, the Treasury 
argues that it is increasingly difficult to 
distinguish long-term and short-term 
flows In any ca.se, the currency flow 
determines the total amount available 
for the repayment of debt and improve¬ 
ment (or otherwise) in the reserves, 
except that separate allowance must be 
made for any allocation of special draw¬ 
ing rights or increased quotas in the 
International Monetary Fund. 

It js a sensible change, but it means 
getting used to a new order of figuring. 
While the basic balance shifted from a 
deficit of £422 million in 1968 to a 
surplus of £385 million in 1969, the 
swing in the total currency flow was 
from a deficit of £1,410 million to a 
surplus of £743 million Figures already 
published for the first quarter of 1970 
(those for the second quarter are due 
very shoitly), .show that as the inward 
investment of funds liecanie even more 
massive, the total currency inflow was 
£913 million in just three months. 

But the pity is that there cannot lie 
sonic international consensus of opinion 
as to how balances of pa-yments should 
be pre.sented The new British way of 
presenting them is perhaps closest to the 
present German one. There is still, of 
counse, the balancing item to be con¬ 
tended with. And, in the detailed tables, 
as with other statistics, it is often the mis¬ 
cellaneous group that shows the most 
interesting change. When foreign travel, 
for instance, was analysed hv main 
purpose of visit, it was the group for 
which this was neither holiday nor busi¬ 
ness which succeeded in doing most to 
push up the net credit on the account 
from £11 million in 1968 to £35 million 
in 1969 But among overseas earnings 
fn>m invisibles last year there were some 

•United Kingdom Balance of Payments 
1970 Central Statistical Odice. HMSO, iss 
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Baiancing, old and new 


C million 

Visible trade 

Invisibles 

1968 

-643 

-I-324 

1969 

-141 

+667 

Current balance 

-319 

+416 

Official long-term capital 

+ 17 

- 98 

Overseas investment 
in UK public sector 

+ 42 

+ 63 

in UK private sector 

+573 

+621 

UK private investment 
overseas 

-735 

-617 

" Basic balance " 

-422 

+385 

Eurodollar borrowing 
from UK banks for 
investment overseas 

+ 176 

+ 70 

Import credit 

+ 67 

+256 

Export credit 

-345 

“333 

Balances (gross) of 
sterling area countries 

-150 

+258 

non-sterling countries 

-227 

- 50 

Foreign currency 
transactions of 

UK banks 

-124 

-106 

Other short-term flows 

- 53 

- 16 

Total investment and 
capital flows 

-759 

+ 48 

Balancing item 

- 81 

4 279 

EEA loss on forwards* 

-251 

— 

Total currency flow 

-1,410 

+743 

Official financing 

Net drawing from (-I-) or repayment (—) 

IMF 

+506 

- 30 

Other monetary 
authorities 

f790 

-609 

Drawings on (-I-) or 
additions to ( - ) 
reserves 

+ 114 

- 44 

Total official financing -1-1.410 

-743 


*Th€ BMchsngB igughsMUon Account's forwsra 
eommitmmnts with the merket entered into before 
devefuation have been recorded as being settled 
on maturity at the new parity 


^peclfit‘d winners insurance netted 
£24;} inilliuii (JClc)9 million in 1968) ; 
liariking £97 million million) ; 

merchanting £40 million-£45 million 
(£30 million-£;j'', million) and brokerage 
C54 million (£4410111100) 

Air transport 

Fly cheap, fly 
charter 


Joint Anglo-American action againsit 
over-entliusiastu pushing of scats on 
charter flights is all very well, but if the 
Board of Trade and the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Bo.ird between them jump on 
the touts as they are now threatening 
to do, what are they going to offer the 
]iubli< to replace the cheap fun of 
which it IS being deprived ? There has 
element of farce about 
hony yOU^flpabhed to get on a charter 
flight third the price of a 

schcdujifjll^ tiricet, with spurious clubs 


being invented on the spur of the 
moment. But it harmed no one, where¬ 
as inaieting on the cancellation of an 
entire flight, on which a large number 
of regulation-abiding people had cor¬ 
rectly and innocently l^ked, looks like 
a particularly nasty (neoe of bureau¬ 
cracy. The Board of Trade has done this 
once and threaitens to do it again. If the 
Board of Trade wishes *0 stop in- 
creanngly common pralctice of joining 
a club on a post-dated Tnember^p, in 
order to get round the six month mem¬ 
bership qualification, it should put 
Itself to the pains of udentifying and 
stopping the last minute joiners, leaving 
■the genuine club members their hard 
saved-fbr holiday. The pain 'then, if 
any, would fall where it rightfully 
belongs, on the passenger who made the 
false declaration and now misses his 
flight, and on the organiser who loses 
the revenue from the sale of his seat 
while having to meet the charter fee in 
full out of his own pocket. 

The economics of chartering are the 
economics of bulk buying; fill all, or 
almost all the aircraft and the cost per 
pa.ssenger comes down sharply. The 
reason why regular airlines cannot 
match charter prices is because anyone 
that averages much more than a 60 per 
cent load throughout the year Ls prob¬ 
ably short of capacity, and turning 
traffic away. On this assumption, it 
would be reasonable to expect charter 
rates to be a ithitd cheaper 'than regular 
fares, or just conceivably ihalf-pnce. The 
fact that they can be less than half 
price and eitill leave the organisers 
huge proflits is 'the plai'nest demonstra¬ 
tion that the general level of air fares is 
excessively high. 

One in every three pwople flying in 
or out of Biitain now travels on a 
chartered aircraft, whether as part of 


a group, or on a packaged holiday. 
Acoordingi to the Board of Trade, half 
the passengers to and from Canada fly 
by (barter; accordii^ ito 'the airlines' 
own estimates, 10 per cent of all the 
passengers croMtng the North Atlantic 
■in the first half of ■this year, before the 
holiday season was properly under way, 
flew by chartered aircraft. What arc 
the airlines going to do about it? They 
meet at Honolulu next week to dis¬ 
cuss air fares in a mood of open hos¬ 
tility to the charter airlines. The more 
forward looking airlines arc out for a fare 
structure that will match charter rates 
more closely 'than current fares do now 
wi th a holiday ticket that can be booked 
without ‘the complication of club mem¬ 
bership and without necessarily flying m 
a jam-packed jet For 'these con¬ 
veniences, airlines 'thunk passengers 
would be wiibng to pay perhaps ao per 
cent more than going charter rates. 

The seriousness of .the .scheduled air¬ 
lines’ ill intentions toward the charter 
companies is borne out by this week’s 
announcement of the cancellatuon by 
World Airlines, one of 'the .richest and 
ritziest of charter airlines, of ithe jumbo 
jets It had on order, on the ground that 
impending government restruotionB were 
going to knock the volume of business 

The American authorities 'have been 
alarmed, no doubt, at the ^ta'rtling 
losses made by Pan American and the 
bad results turned m by most other 
American airlines. Greatly to .their 
credit, both British corporations made 
substantial profits over the same period; 
the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion’s net profit was £19 million, and 
that of British 'European Airways, 
£6^^ million. For BiEA, the turnround 
was spectacular, operating profit in¬ 
creased more 'than ithree-fold, net profit 
nearly doubled. 



So you're not a member of this club ? 
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Space _ 

Black day for 
Black Arrow 


A sentence occurs in the current issue of 
Flight magazine which, commenting on 
the development of the Black Arrow 
space launcher, says 

The loss of Ro (the prototype 
that went off counsc and had to be 
blown up) produced a dangerous setback 
and a failure of Ra (launched this week) 
would arouse serious consideration about 
the future of the project 
Well, R2 failed. Pressure dropped in 
the engine of the second stage and the 
rocket ran out of power Britain has not 
put a satellite into orbit and is still not a 
qualified member of the space club. It 
IS all very well for the Ministry of 
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Technology to say that the failure was a 
simple one in components that usually 
give no trouble ; tliis amounts to suggest¬ 
ing the fault lay m the rocket’s engineer¬ 
ing, an implication that will hardly 
please Rolls-Royce, which made the 
motors. If true, it is even less excusable 
than a fault in design 

What happens now ■* This week's 
launch had been the dre.ss rehearsal for 
the orbiting some tune next March of a 
fully-instrumented research satellite 
costing around £2 million to build The 
timetable had been planned on the 
assumption that it was piossible to take 
a simple rocket. Black Knight, that had 
proved 100 per cent effective over the 
past twelve years, and by adding upper 
storeys to it, arrive at a cheap and 
simple satellite launclier. Two failed fir¬ 
ings out of three suggest its simplicity 
has been overrated. 
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Hoyd*s _ 

On the up 


Sure enough, 1967 has turned out to be 
the year in which Lloyd’s underwriting 
members, coHecOively, stopped losing 
money—or nearly. After combined 
losses of £38 million and £18^ million 
in 1965 ahd 1966, the 1967 account 
(ruled off last December) has prtxluced 
only a marginal overall loss of some £ i i 
million, on a premium income of £602 
niillion This is still a far cry from the 
days of 1959-61, when Lloyd's averaged 
combined underwriting profits of £26 
million on premium income lietween 
£300 million and £350 rnilhon Even so 
lietter times are coining. 

Claims for 1968 and 1969 liave not 
been finalised yet. But last December 


The things you can do with a railway 


Light has been shed this week on one 
of the darker aspects of British Rail’s 
lottering finances, us under-utilised 
property and by, of all sources, the 
Countryside Commission.* Even exclud¬ 
ing the large chunks of the railvsay 
system that are still in operation but 
might be profitably converted to other 
uses, th( commission says an aiea of rail¬ 
way falls into disu.se every year equiva¬ 
lent to a new town for Bo,000 people 
Ill calculating its profit or In.ss, 
British Rail is not required to amortise 
the cost or assess the value of its vast 
supply of land 7 'here should be some 
incentive to develop iLs properties 
commercially, but to British Rail’.s 
management the idea of turning railways 
into houses, hospitals, factories and 
offices IS not one that tends to please 
It IS impossible to get a figure for the 
•leirage owned by BR, though it is one 
of the country’s largest landowners 
However, it is known that there are 
24,000 miles of track, excluding sidings, 
and the Countryside Commission esti¬ 
mates that a mile of track occupies 2 4 
acres Including associated property, it 
seems that ten acres are occupied for 
every mile of single track Much of BR’s 
land IS in valuable city areas £125,000 
an acre was asked for part of Mary- 
lebone goods yard in 1965, and prices 
have possibly doubled since then 

If BR were privately owned, it might 
be frightened by fear of a takeover into 
exploiting Its assets more commercially 
Mr Charles Clore revolutionised the 
brewery industry, which was also sitting 
uncritically on large amounts of 
property, by making an unsuccessful take¬ 
over for Watney Mann BR is trying 
to economise on land, but has no incen¬ 


tive to scrap marginally profitable train 
services for more profitable activities, 
which might also be socially more useful 
Matters were made worse by the Trans- 
|K>rt Act, 1968, which reduced its capital 
debt by £1,282 million 

If BR had to pay rent to the nation. 
It would require more than the £Ci 
million m operating subsidies it receives 
from taxpayers already unless it cut 
Its service.s Then the nation would 
benefit from a more efficient allocation 
of Its scarce land resources Railway 
enthusiasts point nut quite rightly that 
moie passengers can be crammed into a 
busy railway line than into the same 
area of road space, at least if the roads 
are dominated by cars But the right 
framework is needed for deciding what 
services are to be subsidised 

An interesting approach is being 
tried on Tyneside Uiiiler the Trans¬ 
port Act, 1968, responsibility for 
transport subsidies there was passed to a 
new Tyneside Passenger Transport 
Authority^ which, among other things. 


had to pay for subsidised services out 
of local ratepayers’ money, instead of 
central government grant All five rail¬ 
way lines in the area arc subsidised, the 
subsidies required to maintain jrresent 
services amounting to £i million, 
equivalent to fid on the rates In col¬ 
laboration with BR, Tyneside is con- 
sidcnng several new possibilities, 
including that of converting railway to 
reserved track for buses, which would 
give an exclusive right of way for express 
services 

A lot of the railw'ay system would 
be difficult to convert to other uses, and 
the report to the Countryside Commis¬ 
sion makes some useful suggestions for 
overcoming the barriers to this, which 
are largely bureaucratic It also gives 
interc.sting examples of conversions tliat 
have been done, or are planned A 
surprising amount of track has proved 
suitable for roads, and one conversion to 
housing that was sanctioned too late for 
the report is this week's news of 2,500 
council houses to be built on a former 
Kensington rail yard Permission for 
this had previously been refused by the 
Labour government 



The milk train doesn't stop here any more 


•Disused Raalways m die Countryside of 
England and Wales HAfSO. aos 
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Are yon elose 
enough to Europe? 
Rotterdam/ 
Europoort is. 



Western Rurope's IncluHlrlal areas have 
an enchanting amminl o[ buying power, and 
competition lor It Is llerce. The overseas firms 
who have moved their distribution or production 
centres right Into the market are the wise ones, 
they can meet demand lust and counter local 
competition on Its own ground. Thousands of 
firms have set up operations In Holland, close 
to Rotterdam'Riiropoort. Hecause Rotterdam/ 
Ruropoort Is In the middle of themarkeL Because 
Dutchmen, who transport most of Europe’s 
good.s,k:iow liovt to keep things moving. Hecause 
you can manipulate goods most any way you 
like, anywhere In Rotterdam/Ruropoort or the 
country, without being frustrated by customs. 
Or establish a plant - Rotterdam/Europoort Is 
a major Industrial conglomeration. All told. It's 
the worlds busiest harbour, and right where It 
ought to be. Maybe right where you ought to 
be, too. Write the Rotterdam Municipal Port 
Management for knowledgeable advice. 


Rotterdam/ 

Europoort 

Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
Poortgebouw, 27 Stleltjesstraat • Rotterdam 


The 

BertootHandeh- 

Gesellschaft 
takes pleasttre 
in welcoming 

the clients and 

correapondento oI 

the 

Frankfurter Bunk. 


The 

Frankfurter Bank 
takes pleasure 
in welcoming 
the clients and 
correspondents of 
the . 

Berliner Handels- 
GeaeUsdhaft 

FKANKFt'RTER D\NK 


Pursuant to a merger decision of the Annual (Jeneral 
Meetings, held on 121 st July, l‘) 7 (), the Berliner 
Ilaiidels-fjeseHschaft and the Frankfurter Bank have 
joined forcci as, of 1 st September, l‘) 7 () 

Head Ofhees. Frankfurt (Mam) and Berlin 
Partners Gunter Becker, Ur Klaus Uohm, 

Ur Hans Georg Gottheincr, Ur Erwin Poprawe, 
Heinr, Schimd Lossberg, Ur Harms Christian 
Schroede r -1 lolienwarth 
Chairman of the Board of Uirectors 
Ur Eduard von Schwartzkoppen 
U 6000 Frankfurt (Main) 1 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse 10 
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claims already paid on these two 
accounts amounted to 38 per cent and 
20 per cent of the relevant premium 
income. A year previously, the cor¬ 
responding figures for the two open 
accounts (1967 and 1968) were 46 per 
cent and 23 per cent ; and a year before 
that, for the two accounts then open 
(1966 and 1967) they were 48 per cent 
and 26 per cent. So the trend of Lloyd’s 
profits was still firmly upwards m 1968 
and 1969, and, probably, in 1970 too 
But those applying for membership now 
will start underwriting for the year 1972. 
Even if the tide has not turned by then, 
It is likely to do so soon afterwards. Just 
as the bumper re.sults of 1959-61 
attracted new members in the early 
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1960s, in time for the underwritmg 
slump that followed, history could 
repieat itself this time round. 

This might be over-fiessimistic , one 
thing IS different this time. Lloyd’s 
members’ profits would only evaporate 
again if competition hotted up in the 
whole world insurance market, and in 
America in particular. But in 1968 and 
1969, results from the nine biggest 
British compames have diverged siiarply 
from Lloyd’s. After makmg £8 million 
in 1968 and 1969, they scored losses of 
respectively £18 million and £35 million 
in the next two years on their non-life 
underwriting. In the general run of fire 
and accident business, the companies are 
in no mood for another bout of rate 
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competition (especially after disastrous 
experiences with motor insurance last 
year). 

Underwriters remember the mistakes 
they made m the mid-1960s. I'hey, 
Lloyd’s included, simply did not grasp 
what inflation entailed for underwriting 
in a field where repairs are done and 
claims paid out three, four or even five 
years after the premium is agreed. Now 
they do. On reinsurance too (a field that 
IS more miportant to Lloyd’s than to the 
companies), underwriters were slow to 
realise that the way reinsurance con¬ 
tracts are drawn means that inflation 
hits them much harder than ordinary 
insurers. But now they know, and have 
adapted to the situation 
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International 


Canada counts the cost of 
beating inflation 

Toronto 


riie further half-point cut on 'Monday 
in Canada's discount rate—the third 
such cautious move since early summer, 
bringing it to 6^ per cent—^was 
explain^ by Mr Louis Rasminsky, the 
central bank governor, as an attempt 
“ to steer a very narrow course ” What 
IS worrying him is that business and 
the unions will mterpret the move as a 
clear signal that easier times are ahead, 
and 'thus that there has been a change 
in policy ; whereas, he was anxious to 
emphasise, Canada must continue to 
strive to break the inflation that still 



plagues it 

It has already liad some partial 
success consumer prices rose at an 
annual rate of about 3 per cent in the 
first half of the year compared with 5 
per cent a year ago. But this flattening 
in the price trend has been at the 
expense of marked further increases in 
unemployment, the rate now reaching 
6.7 per cent, seasonally adjusted. And 
there has been little, if any, real gam 
■m output since the spring. The 
negotiated wage settlements have still 
been averaging 8 to 9 per cent (the 
official guideline, 6 per cent, is being 
broken commoAly), against a gain in 
productivity of less than 3 per cent 

Externally Canada’s position has 
looked very different. A huge trade 
surplus, largely coming from vigorous 
exports, accumulated in the first half of 
the year ; this was, of ■course, a major 
consideration in the decision to allow 
the Canadian dollar to float on June 
1st. Short-term prospects for Canada’s 
balance of payments still look good and 
speculative inflows, supposedly antici¬ 
pating still further appreciation in 
the exchange rate, have been con¬ 
tinuing—^at least until last Monday’s 
cut in bank rate. With the easing of 
short-term interest rates elsewhere, 
particularly in the United States. 


Canada really had no option but to 
move Its rate down m line. 

Now the question is whether the 
International Monetary Fund will get 
the Canadians to repeg their exchange 
rate before its annual meeting in a 
fortnight’s time There is litdc doubt 
that it will put pressure on tliem to do 
so, but the chances arc that they will 
resist—not for all time but until later 
in the year or early next >car, when, 
they argue, it should be ©asiier to deter- 
nune what .the new parity should be. 
One argument for wai'ting ss that 
the trade situation could deteriorate ; a 
few months ahead there could be quite 
a tapering-off in exports. However, most 
experts believe that when the rcpegging 
does take place, it will be nearer 96 or 
97 cents to the American dollar than the 
old 92^ cents. 

Holland _ 

Rotterdam on 
strike 


Rotterdam, the largest port in the world, 
legendary for its efficiency and good 
labour relations, has lieen crippled all 
week by its first dock strike since 1946 
More than 100 ships have lieen lying 
idle as 33,000 dockers and 800 tugmen 
m all Dutch ports came out in sympathy 
with a dispute that began in a small 
shipyard over casual labour. 

The unions’ main objection was that 
casual labourers were getting paid 10 
per cent more than those who signed 
up for regular j<^, but enjoyed 
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the same social benefits and, because of, 
the piort’s booming business, were in 
practice working full time. To remedy 
this the unions demanded a 10 per cent 
pay rise that would boost their average 
earnings to £33 a week, and, more spite¬ 
fully, demanded an end to the social 
benefits of part-time workers. 

The employers hardly knew how to 
cope with such a strange thing as a 
strike and appealed to the government 
to arbitrate but the workers, showing an 
unu.sual militancy, insisted on direct 
talks Held over the week-end, these 
lesulted in the unions getting their wage 
rise as a stop-gap measure till the end 
of the year, when tlic collective wage 
agreement has to be renegotiated But 
the more mihtant workers, in an alliance 
with students, opposed a return to work, 
organised their own picket lines and are 
trying to hold out for another increase 

I'his the unions are unable to control, 
for membership is not coiiipul.sory and 
oiilv half the Rotterdam dockers are 
union men It is the lack of organiseil 
labour that has kept the docks so peate- 
ful for the past 35 years. In the past 
both employers and dockers have worked 
together to build up the port and, unlike 
the Bntish, the unions have always 
encouraged modernisation, so that 
pioductivity arrangements have been 
uniiccc.ssary. It was the success of this 
policy, however, that by building up the 
port created a shortage of dockers and 
forced the employers to hire temporary 
laliour, so precipitating the present 
strike 

Now that the unions have been .so 
successful in their experimental strike, 
the employers are expecting far larger 
wage demands later this year This will 
mean that handling charges will probably 
have to go up withm a few weeks by as 
much as 8 per cent From October ist 
Rotterdam’s harbour dues are being 
increased by 23 per cent and any further 
rise must undermine the port’s position 
as a cheap transit dock for the EEC 
(7nly a fraction of Rotterdam’s ibf) 
imlliun tons of cargo a year ends up in 
Holland itself. 



Phoney fears of 
foreigners 


Tokyo 

Business leaders in Japan are trying to 
get the govcniinent to change tlic anti¬ 
monopoly law, in order to encourage 
longlomciates and fight foreign take- 
o\eis But, despite the large contribu¬ 
tions hii- cuinpanu s make to the ruling 
[laity, they aic unlikely to get their way 


The Americans ripped apart the pre¬ 
war zaibatsu, or holding compames, 
which had co-operated with the war- 
mongen, and intrtxluced the present anti¬ 
monopoly law instead ; today there is no 
such thing as a holding company at the 
centre of Japanese industrial combines. 
But these are large enough and close- 
knit enough already to fight their own 
battles, with government help when 
necessary Mitsubishi Shoji claims to be 
the largest trading company in the world 
with an estimated 1970 turnover of $10 
billion Total capitalisation of the 
Mitsubishi group has increased from 5.5 
per cent of Japan’s corporate total before 
the war to 5 9 per cent today. And there 
IS no foundation for the fear of a large 
inflow of foreign takeovers. Few people 
in the west take Japanese capital 
liberalisation very seriously, even, though 
over 300 industries were partially 
liberalised on Tuesday. 

Meanwhile the United States is to act 
against Japanese dumping of colour tele¬ 
vision sets. Japanese firms are selling 
them at £150 retail and £90 wholesale 
at ‘home, but imports to the United 
States are quoted at £60 fiee on board. 
American miports of television sets 
from Jajjan were $250 million last year, 
one fifth of the United States market 
General Electric has even said it may 
leave the blatk-and-white picture tube 
business because of the impact of 
imported tubes, mostly Japanese. 

It is Europe which is likely to feel the 
brunt of the American action Previously 
the Japanese have not been able to win 
sales in Britain and Germany bes'ause 
Tclefunkcn refused to .sell its patents 
for the techmeal equipment necessary for 
reception in these markets Now Hitachi 
IS claiming it is getting the licence to do 
this from Tclefunken 


Russia _ 

Planning the 
unplannable 

Russian techniques of long-term plan¬ 
ning have come a long way since Stalin's 
first five-year plan in 1928 Wilth theaT 
mathematics and computers they now 
sometimes look rarefied to the poant of 
irrelevance—the more so given that 
many of Russia's growing economic diffi¬ 
culties stem from an excess of planning 
rather than a lack of it. But latest 
developments in techniques carry their 
own message all the same. 

Retently a remarkable model was 
picsciited by a mathematical econo- 
niist, Mr Smirnov, at a high powered 
conference in Moscow of experts. 


EEC's CHANGING ENERGY 
CONSUMPTION (mn tons coal etiuivalent) 
500 r 
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pNATURAL 
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Sharp rises in natural gea production are 
still far from sufficient to offset the con¬ 
tinued expansion of demand for petro¬ 
leum in the EEC As a result, the 
community's dependence on outside 
sources of primary energy showed a 
slight increase last year 60 per cent of 
total consumption came from outside as 
against 58 5 per cent in 1968 But 
further tests in the North Sea have 
recently confirmed that the Ekofisk find 
really does look like turning up very 
big reserves of petroleum 


including many from Gosplan and the 
Central Mathematical Institute This 
model IS intended to improve long-term 
social-economic decision-taking. It 
assumes five principal world power.s 
mutiially grouped in two combrnaitions in 
mutual conflict, with one neutral. ThejT 
behaviour was then “ played out ” on a 
computei The innumerable versions of 
the world’s future that resulted, it was 
clammed, enabled the experts to unravel 
the behavioural logic of the world sys¬ 
tem,' despite the drastic simplifications 
they were inevitably forced to make 

Thus the continuing existence of 
capitalism is assumed, although less than 
25 years ago the internationally known 
Russian economist Eugene Varga was 
disgraced partly for making just this 
assumption More than that, it is now 
assumed that, at least for another 30 
years, Russia and the capitalist world 
will continue to be reacting on each 
other. Here one can detect a hint of 
one of the Russian planners’ obsessions 
these days, the need to reduce Russia’s 
technological lag by expanding economic 
contacts with the west. 

But the model breaks new ground in 
other ways Those responsible no longer 
seem to believe that the future, or at 
least the future of Russia, can in fact be 
planned in the way the Russians have 
traditionally assumed. A.s was pointed 
out by Mr Nikolai Fedorenko, liead of 
the mathematical institute, faced with 
such problems as how to allow for the 
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moon anxl the ocean beds, not to men¬ 
tion problems nearer home, it no longer 
makes sense just to extrapolate from 
historical trends. In other words, it is 
nece.ssary to allow for the fact that 
many aspects of the future simply can¬ 
not lie determined in advance and that 
qualitative factors need to be allowed 
foi as well as measurable ones. In 
the last re.sort, when taking decisions, 
judgment or intuition has to lx; used ; 
computers and mathematical techniques 
can do no more than check the logic of 
the planners’ reasoning 

This conclusion should act as a 
damper on corporate planners and 
macro-economists in the west now still 
samK trving to reduce decision-taking to 
an exact science But it is also significant 
in the Russian context, given the 
debate now raging between advocates of 
better-plannmg-plus-computers and the 
economic reformers who, not for the first 
tune, have the implied support of 
niathematu lans like Academician 
F'edotenko 

Coffee _ 

Peace pact 


riie threat that wildlv fluctuating prices 
niicht return to the $2 ■( billion inter¬ 
national coffee trade is for the moment 
ovei Export quotas for the 41 producing 
countries have been fixed at >,4 million 
hags over the next veai after negotiations 
that almost saw the collapse of the inter¬ 
national coffee agieement. Talks ended 
this week in London Brazil, the world’s 
laigest producer, abstained from voting 
So, for varying reasons, did five other 
countiie.s, but the coffee agreement, the 
most important in the commodity world, 
survived The new quotas, 8 million 
bags up on last year, may help 
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to bring down the price of coffee, which 
IS at a record level for the eight years 
that the coffee agreement has existed. 

The' quotas are designed to keep the 
price within a range of 52-46 US cents 
a lb. Depending on how the price moves, 
4 million bags may be added or 3 million 
withdrawn from the market. Prices are 
likely to continue high as Brsizil’s stocks 
of the finer Arabica coffee run low both 
in volume and quaLty. Its prcxluction 
is running at almost half capacity after 
crippling frosts last year and, in the past 
six months, the terrifymg appearance of 
coffee rust for the first time in Latin 
America. Brazil refused to approve the 
new quotas after holding out for a world 
quota of a mere 48 million bags because 
It will be unable to meet its own quotas 

The African countries, by contrast, 
with large .stocks and sales held back only 
by the small quotas they are allotted, 
are delighted to see the world markets 
open up At the negotiations Tanzania 
expressed the secret and growing opinion 
of many African countries that the 
quotas should be done away with 
altogether. This would certainly benefit 
tfieiii III the short-term but it would only 
take three years of intensive worldwide 
planting for there to lie a massive world 
surplus and prices would pluiiiinet. I'he 
fact that the producers held together at 
what have been the most difficult talks 
since the agreement began shows that 
the short-term gam from anarchy, 
thougii obviously tempting, is not worth 
It The new quotas have left the con¬ 
sumers happy and make it less likely that 
the United States, which drinks 40 per 
cent of the world’s coffee, will pull out 
irf the agreement this October, as it had 
threatened to do 

It IS the consumers who hold most of 
the strong negotiating cards even in 
times like this when coffee prices are 
running liigh and stocks are low The 
Latin American producers, who have 
been growing coffee for years and 
remember the days m the early 1950s 
when Columbian inilds sold for 80 cents 
a ll>, feel that today's price of 56 cents 
IS poor, taking account of inflation But 
the African countries who produce 
coarser, cheaper coffee but have less 
expensive labour forces are happy 
enough 

Uranium _ 

Too much, too soon 


How are the uramuiii producers of the 
world ever going to establish a decent 
mailtet when everyone keeps discovering 
the stuff ? The find in Australia 
announced this week by Queensland 
Mines will only push into the future the 
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date when the mining companies can 
hope to have some real power at the 
bargaining table. They have little now 
as regards short-term contracts, and their 
long-term hopes for a good price depend 
on the supply expanding only slowly 
while the demand rockets. 

For the moment the reverse seems to be 
happening. The Queensland find, located 
at Nabarlek .in the Northern Territory, 
about 170 miles east of Darwin, 
also shakes mining companies’ hopes that 
all high-grade concentrations of uranium 
are likely to have been found already. 
'I'he Nabarlek ore contains an estimated 
540 lb of uranium oxide a ton and the 
field is being described as the biggest 
and richest in the world 

Cars _ 

Spares from 
Mexico 


Wolfsberg 

The Volkswagen car company, the 
world’s largest car maker outside 
Ameiica, is now importing spare parts 
from Mexico into Crermany under an 
arrangement which frees its lafiour- 
short factories from the chore of spare 
part production and at the same time 
increases its South American output. 
The hrst .shipment of Mexicaii-binlt 
components, car bumpers for the basic 
VW Ijeetle, readied Uermany tins 
week and will be sent to spare part 
depots throughout Europe And the 
same Mexican factory, VW's subsidiary 
at Puebla, 50 miles from Mexico City, 
IS also .shipping spares direct to the 
I'^nited States, for the 4 million VWs 
exported to America from Germany 

Tlie way the system works is that the 
Mexican factory is today still producing 
exactly the same design of VW that 
was being made in Germany when the 
Puebla plant opened in 1964. In Ger¬ 
many, however, the 1964 model has 
been superceded in many details, but 
the demand for spares for older cars is 
such that the German factories are hard- 
pressed to meet it. They have already 
been driven by increasing labour short¬ 
ages to experiment with a trial hiring 
of 150 Tunisians to add to the total of 
10,000 foreign workers already recruited 
from Italy, Greece, Spain and Turkey. 

There are also political pressures 
behind the arrangement. Although the 
Puebla factory has the capacity to make 
40,000 cars a year, last year output was 
only 24,400. Tiiis year it hopes to reach 
the 30,000 mark—partly because of the 
export of components : the government 
enforces a production quota on VW, 
based on the amount of foreign cur- 
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rency which Puebla earns through 
experts. 

The Mexican-American-west German 
c^eration is still small beer by the scale of 
VW operations. But there is an increas¬ 
ingly anti-VW lobby being mounted in 
Washington by America’s home car 
producers. Ford and Chevrolet are even 
introducing their own rivals to the 
beetle, undercutting the German car, 
to which VW IS expected to reply on 
September sand with an announcement 
of an even better beetle. 

German housing _ 

Never enough 

Hamburg 

The legal position of the we.st German 
tenant is being strengthened by the 
government. The actions being taken, 
\vhi< li include prosisioiis against rack 
rent.s, have lieen provoked by sharp rises 
in rents in densely populated areas like 
Hamburg, Munich and the Rhine-Main 
aica around Frankfurt, following the 
transfer of many publicly-controlled 
dwellin.gs in these aieas to the free 
inaiket Rents were doubled bv many 
landlords 

Despite Its amazing housing achieve¬ 
ment, an average of sj'jcgooo new dwell¬ 
ings a year in the last decade, Germany 
still has an estimated shortage of 800,000 
dwellings, or more than 4 per cent of the 
■zi million in the country. 'I'wo-thirds 
aie on lease hence the scope for rent 
1 ises The government intends to wipe 
out this shortage and also replace about 
I million units in bad condition during 
the next eight to ten years with the help 
of liljeral subsidies 

Half the dwellings built in the last 
decatle weie publicly subsidised, but the 
number has been falling constantK, to 
1'•,0,000 this v’cai rs'ow the goveinnient 
wants to go back to ^50,000 pubhcly- 
htianced dwellings a >ear by providing 
far more money, including the use of 
loans, inteiest ^lowances and special 
savings premiums Loans and annuity 
assistance this year came to $16.3 million, 
plus roughly four tunes more by the 
l.andei 'Fhe federal government's 
assistance is planned to increase to 
$a77 million in 1974. Special savings 
premiums strictly connected with house¬ 
building are to rise from $450 million 
to $888 million in 1976. The government 
also contemplates increased rent sub¬ 
sidies to tenants with low incomes. As a 
result only 3.6 per cent of German house¬ 
holds will have to pay more than 30 per 
lent of their income in rent, compared 
with 34 per cent before. 

But these measures are unlikely to 
stop rent increases for the majoriw of 
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Germans. The government is still intent 
on eventually getting all dwellings free 
of control. Rents for old dwellings built 
before and during the war increased 
70 per cent between 1962 and 1970, 
rents for new dwellings by 50 per cent, 
and, according to research by the univer¬ 
sities in Munich and Munster, rents will 
rise by another 50 per cent by_ 1973. This 
seems a realistic estimate bearing in mind 
that building costs rose 17 per cent, and 
in’ some areas even by 40 per cent, in 
1969-70. The government believes the 
only way to get hold of the situation is 
by increasing competition, so as to force 
the housebuilder to accept modern 
building techniques. The Ministry of 
Economics therefore asked the EEC 
Commission for duty-free imports of 
prefabricated houses from Scandinavia. 

Computers _ 

Threat to privacy 


Computers still command nuch awe that 
most people freeze at their mention. 
For this reason, most computer decisions 
are made by computer professionals 
inhabitating their own private world 
This situation is producing some odd 
results liecause the social and economic 
implications of computers are growing 
stronger and wider all the time So it is 
good to see a public figure like 
America's Mr Ralph Nader speaking out 
about the threat unregulated computer 
memory banks pose to civil liberties, 
'f'his threat has been discussed in and 
around the computer industry itself for 
several years but nothing much has hap¬ 
pened because the general public has felt 
technically unequal to following the 
argument. The layman regards anything 
to do with computers as too advanced 
and complicated to -understand, which 
IS too bad, bcc:ausc in many areas anyone 
willing to take a little trouble can grasp, 
what IS going on. 

Take civil lilxirties. Because computer 
memories make it easy, secret, extensive 
and life-long records of many personal 
matters could be kept on every man, 
woman and child in America or, for that 
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matter, the world. Does the public want 
sucli recxirds kept without individuals 
having the right to review their own 
files and challenge the recorded data 
when they think this is justified ^ This 
IS really the issue and few people will 
feel they need to understand much alxiut 
computers to form their answer 

India _ 

Bark and bite 


New Delhi 

Mrs Gandhi has flatly told the Indian 
parliament that the choice liefoie the 
country was to accept stagnation in key 
sectors of industry or to allow big 
business houses to go ahead Saying this 
took some courage because of the outcry 
being raised by her own colleagues 
against the industrial licences recently 
given for expansion or diversification 
to firms like 'Fata, Birla and Mafatlal. 

As Ac has explained, the purpose of 
the rcstiaints on big firms is not to halt 
their expansion but to ensure that 
giowth IS “in confoimitv with national 
interests.” This is the rationale she puts 
forward foi ‘her new industrial policy 
which prevents the 20 biggest firms from 
making new investments outside “ core 
sector industries'' There is, however, a 
special dispensation for exports lug 
firms are allowed to create new capacity 
in fields reserved for middle or even 
small-scale industry piovided the> accept 
an export stipulation of 60 pei cent 01 
75 per cent lespectivcly. 

With production lunmng close to 
capacity, Mrs Gandhi is obviousls 
anxious to icvive investment Shortages 
have reappeared in steel and aluminium, 
and are in prospect in jiapei and agii- 
cultural machineiy She realises that big 
chunky investments must come fiom big 
private firms State enterprises liave 
their hands full already trying to ovei- 
come the manageiial and technical 
problems which plague them 

But will sulking busines.smen resjiond 
to the welcome Mrs Gandhi is now 
extending to them 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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Why Wall Street's warmth 
isn't more infectious 

If Wall Street took a decisive turn for to it for several more months but for 

the better m August, a month which the persistent undermining of con- 

saw the Dow Jones industrial average fidcnce imported from New York. But 

rise from 707.35 to a closing 764.58 that also puts a Bnger on some big 

(and a conclusion which is by no means differences. The domestic and foreign 

gainsaid by the subsequent relapse to influences have in general had their 

756 64 at midweek), British equities roles reversed. Wall Street and several 

did not. Measured by the Financial other foreign markets, most spcrtacu- 

Ttmes industrial ordinary index, the larly the Australian ones, now encour- 

market in London was lower at Thurs- age the belief that the world may be 

day afternoon’s 337.5 than at the liegin- on the verge of a bull trend. More or 

n'lng of August (349 i) and for that less simultaneously, however, the sense 

matter the beginning of July (347). of confidence previously imparted to 

There has m fact been no real move- British investors by an improvting 

ment in London smce the result of the balance of payments and its implied 

general election was known on June promise of relief from the hard post- 

19th: since then the index has moved devaluation slog, has taken a bad 

within the range of 351.5 (on June knock—understandably since the pav- 

19th) and 331.9 (August 17th), entirely ments picture, though still satisfactory, 

nominal. is deteriorating and the problems of 

The fact remains, however, that no containment show no signs of abating, 

movement is not a bear movement, Brokers in London now see trading 
which after nearly three months does deficits and pressure on the pound as 

liegin to raise the question whether the far ahead as they care to look, the 

bear market has finally exhausted itself effect being to dampen tbe enthusiasm 

in London, too There is a temptation they had instinctively felt for the 

to think so In some respects the per- Tories’ election-winning doctrine of 

formance of equities is rerfniscent of growth economics. There is a lack of 

a year ago when the bulls impcrceptib- certainty about the Government’s plans 

ly gamed the upper hand, and on most for the near term I..onger ahead the 

people’s reckoning would have held on possibility of another devaluation is 

not bad for equ^ities, but the route to 
It is expected to be as rough and as 
tortuous as any that has been dictated 
by the country’s creditors in the past 
And the shadow of the wages explosion 
looms ominously over all, posing a con¬ 
stant threat to the rewards of capital 
in the context of almost any conceiv¬ 
able programme of responsible econo¬ 
mic management. New evidence of a 
decline in dividends has provided 
gloomy confirmation Thus any forsee- 
able boom an London looks more likely 
to be based on weakness of the cur¬ 
rency than strength of the economy : 
and in any case is not happening yet. 

Meanwhile in the past week stock 
prices on American exchanges gave 



moderate ground following their ex¬ 
plosive baildup the week before. Oiii 
correspondent writes that New York 
brokers said the pullback seemed mainly 
to reflect profit-taking and was entirely 
predictable. Over the week to Wednes¬ 
day’s close the Dow Jones industrial 
average fell four pomts. However, the 
week before that it shot up 50 pointf 
on sharply expanded trading volume 
and in what many brokers still believe 
may have been a dedsive turn in market 
sentiment. 

Even in the more recent consolidation 
phase share turnover has held up fairly 
well, suggesting that more and more 
institutional and individual investors 
are getting back into the market after 
keeping their distance for many months. 
Many brokers expect, moreover, that 
the market will show renewed strength 
after Labour Day. 

Apart from profit-taking, the market’s 
mild backing-off was also believed to 
reflect concern that a strike in the motor 
industry might be in the ofiing after 
all. 

Rank Organisation _ 

Under observation 

Two good notes and one wobbly one 
emerge from the second intenim figures 
(the year-end is being chained .to Octo¬ 
ber) from Rank Organisa'bon. Clearly 
Rank Xerox has lost none of »ts for¬ 
midable thrust and the non-Xerox in¬ 
terests have at last made a move towards 
improvement as well. But the pasdng 
of control of Rank Xerox to Xerox has 
coincided with management changes 
which are still not fully resolved. 

The mam news is the 31% increase 
in after-tax profits to ^£15.1 mn 
on turnover of £139 mn. On 
the Rank Xerox side, profits after 
tax increased 38% to £34.6 mn of 
which Rank Oiganisation’s share was 
£12.9 mn. The mashve increase is 
all the more startling in that outright 
sales appear not <to have accounted for 
more ithan a small fraction of the total; 
leasing is still the overwhehningly major 
piart. Non-Xerox profits, up 91% 
at £8.8 mn, reflect the belated pro- 
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Thomas: holding the fort 


fitabiliity of the hotel division and bene- 
ftts from colour television. Otherwise 
difficulties from fihn-making and cLslri- 
bution, problems of getting <thc audio 
visual products firmly estabJushed, and 
the continuing losses on bowkng alleys 
(now to be closed down) might still 
have kept the figures down. 

Meanwhile, at Rank Xerox, the resig¬ 
nation of Mr Nigel Foulkes has not, 
despite the bromide announcement 
made in July, been followed by the 
appointment of a new managing direc¬ 
tor. Mr J. M. Thomas, formerly com¬ 
pany secretaiy, has filled an as acting 
managing diitctor. With the company’s 
most important profit earner stall wear¬ 
ing the look of temporary management, 
the market’s nervousness must remain 
unallayed. WHh the stock on a p/e 
above 25 at 109s qd, it must remain 
sensitive 


Plessey 

Still worth keeping 

Acquisitions and therefore market price 
were presumably the main reasons 
behind Plessey’s changeover to quarter¬ 
ly reporting and rather less conservative 
accounting, but the company’s most 
recent and biggest takeover has been the 
cause of most of the erraticness in the 
share price. Originally, it had been 
intended to exchange 7 Plessey shares 
for each Alloys Unlimited, the American 
semiconductor company. This was later 
amended to 6^. But it did not stop 
joyful international investors selling 
Plessey in Ixmdon, buying Alloys and 
gaining the favourable conversion terms 
That has stopped now. But the share 
price has again stuck on fears that the 
dilution, originally expected to be be¬ 
tween 3% and 5% per Plessey share, 
might now approach double figures with 
the virtual collapse of profits from semi¬ 
conductors in the United States. 

Still, none of that has come into the 
1969-70 figures for the year ending in 


June. As a result, the 18% pre>iax profit 
iixirease at £94.8 mn on turnover, up 
16% to £907,8 nin, is the best Plessey 
has ever turned up with. Even after 
taking out the £4 mn turnover and 
£900,060 profit arising fitmi acquisitions 
during the year, the figures are still 
impressive. T^he market, however, has 
remained caudous, taking the price up 
3d to 30B and then back to ags gd. 

Even the buoyant demand for tele- 
contmunications equipment has evoked 
doubts stemming from the new arrange¬ 
ments for competitive bidding intro¬ 
duced by the post office, though Ples¬ 
sey has more tmn once claimed to be 
equal to the competition. It is, in fact, 
one of the achievements of the group 
that with factories operating at capaci^ 
and therefore susceptible to union cost 
pressures (Mr Eric Frye, finance direc¬ 
tor, has estimated an £8 mn potential 
liability from inflation), margins have 
been maintamed at around 8|%. 
Nevertheless, the bears still point to 
problems if the Tories cut defence ex¬ 
penditure, and to the continuing prob¬ 
lems in the microelectronics industry 
In today’s markets Plessey’s 17 p/e 
(without Alloys) needs a good deal of 
justification. On balance, Plessey has it 
to offer. Its cost reduction programme, 
while evoking grumbles, is effective Its 
market remaiins firm, and its increasing 
internationalisation, particularly with 
Alloys, has reduc^ its two-thirds de¬ 
pendence on Britain. But it u a long¬ 
term stock. 


Decca 

Instrument landing 

The market was plainly more impressed 
than several of the pundits in giving 
Decca a lift of 2s to 49s 6d (looking at 
the “ A ” shares) on the vastly improved 
results, a 77% increase in earnings per 
share from is gd to 3s. This approaoies 
the 3s i^d of 1967-68 but there the 
similarity ends—or so it must appear to 
those whose cautionary noises have since 
brought the pitice back to a remarkably 
low 45B, the low for 1968 for instance 
having been 638 gd. 

Apart from the question of presets, 
there are two obvious differences. One is 
the profit mix: this time 85% of pre¬ 
tax profits (of £5.3 mn) have come from 
consumer goods '(gramophone records, 
radios and television sets) against 60% 
two years ago and 50% in the inter¬ 
vening That has its unnerving 

aspects since it appears that the earnings 
base has been drastically narrowed, while 
everybody is aware of the poWntial 
fickleness of consumer taste in rite alU 


important pop end ot Ae nootd biwaesi. 
The oih^ riling is diat Socck is not 'at 
the moment being tipped as a takeover 
proqiect quite as entnusiastioally as for 
many moons, which alone may be 
enough to account for the collapse m the 
earnings multiple from about 35 to 16 
since January. 

In tact all tins provides the best chance 
for a long time to recommend Decca on 
fundamentals, though depending on 
what Sir Edward Lewis, the chairman, 
has to say in his normally informative 
October statement. The most hopeful 
due in the prdiminary announcement is 
the disdosure that the lower profit on 
the capital goods side of die business— 
falling from £1.5 mn to £798,000 
pre-tax—^was attributable to “heavy costs 
relating to the exploitation of airborne 
equipment.’’ The inference which is 
reasonably to be drawn is that there 
promises to be a return on this expen¬ 
diture some time. Of course nothing is 
to be taken for granted, but it will 
disappoint a lot of people if the company 
does not make an increasingly profitable 
contribution to the solution of air con¬ 
gestion and navigational problems 
Whatever else, they are an expanding 
market at home and abroad. In addition 
Decca retains its useful geographical 
spread, overseas sales amounting to 
64% of turnover, of £61.3 mn. 

Investors Overseas Services 

Alarm bells, and 
then silence? 

Loads of scepticism have greeted the 
rapprochement between Mr Bernie 
Cornfekl and Sir Eric Wyndhom White, 
past and present chieif executives of 
Investors Overseas Services, sealed at 
Thursday’s directors’ meeting when Mr 
Cornfeld was invited to rejoin the 
27-man board. It is a truce and not 
a peace treaty according to many 
hardened lOS-watchers. Even so, for 
the first time in several weeks it has 
been possible to speak of a recovery m 
the slmre prices concerned. lOS limited, 
the parent, has gone from a low of 
to atxiut $1^ and the subsidiary 106 
Management has ralUed to some $4! 
from $4i. 

This is th6 more remarkable consider¬ 
ing last week’s financial statement giving 
a $25.9 mn gremp loss at the han-year 
mark against a profit of |g.^ mn at thr 
same stage last year. The operating loss 
for the half-year was $12.5 ran, of i^'ich 
*9 .7 mn accrued in the June quarter 
The bailance consists of write ons and 
provisions, most heavily (at to $7 mn) 
m respect of possible kwsu on loans to 
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CommonwcBllit United NV, the con- 
glomerate on nvhich lOS has so painfully 
cut its teeth as an nivestinent banker 
(last year’s final accounts took toll of 
$4 mn mainly on this contingency). 

There is probably a feeling that the 
quarterly figures cannot get worse, an 
impression i^ich would be strengthened 
by the chairman’s assurance that 
“ thoroughly conservative " accounting 
principles had been applied, as well as 


the explanation that the operating loss 
was significantly swelled on a once-and- 
for-all basis by rhe severance pay of 
sacked employees. Operating expenses 
in fact reaclied $33.3 mn compared 
with $20.1 mn in the first half of 1969 
and $34-3 mn in July-December: a 
decided contraction os to be expected an 
the current six months if the present 
management is capable of worthwhile 
achievements of any kind. But of course 


The second crop 

Sydney 

Three years there were 69 mining 
exploration companies listed on the 
Sydney stock exchange. Today there 
are 255. In the end, one in every ten 
might strike something, and, on current 
estimates, one in 15 might get around 
to the happy stage of actually paying 
a dividend They arc looking for any 
metal they can find (this week the 
excitement, unwisely perhaps, has been 
about uranium—sec [sage 8G), but the 
thought III all their minds is nickel It 
has been so ever since Western Mining 
transformed itself with its Kambalda 
strike in 1966, and sparked off the 
rxplnratinn boom which reached a 
climax with Poseidon 'I'hat has now set 
off the current round, encouraging the 
smaller explorers to set off again 

But of all these Luiiipaiiies, only three 
have aetiially become nickel miners- 
Western Mining Corporation (WMC), 
Great Boulder and Metals Kxjiloialioii 
The first two have reeeiitly been involved 
in a battle with Australian Iridii.strial 
and Mining Gorporalion (Ausliin), 
formerly Staler Walker Australia, whose 
bid for both Great Boulder and lailoina 
(a mining finance house which held 
nearly so% of Great Boulder's slutk), 
has brought WMC into what is, in 
effect, a defensive merger with Great 
Boulder. In the biggest share swap in 
Australian financial history, worth nearly 
$A50 mn to each side. Great Boulder 
has issued 10 75 mn of its shares to 
WMC in return for 4 37 mn of the 
latter’s stock. The deal gives WMC 
43.5% of Great Boulder and the latter 
5 8% of WMC. Loloma’s ao% stake 
meanwhile is diluted to 11.5 % So 
Austim's bid has been halted, unless the 
courts prevent the swap. 

Meanwhile North Kalgurli, which also 
bid for Loloma but withdrew on the 
announcement of the share swap, has been 
attracting considerable investor interest 
with its joint venture with Great Boulder 
at Scotia and Carr Boyd Rocks At Scotia 
the partnership announced sulphide ore 
reserves of i 25 mn tons averaging 
3 07 % nickel, and a lower grade but 
larger ore deposit at Carr Boyd WMC 
has also acquired a small stake in this 
operation and can see production 
eeonomies by processing some of its 
Kambalda ore at Great Boulder’s 
Fimiston concentrator 

Farther east. Metals Exploration is 


involved with' Freeport of Australia in 
developing die Grecnvalc lateritic nickel 
deposits in Queensland But development 
costs of the 45 mn ton reserves of 1.55% 
iiiikel will be heavy, and speculative 
interest in the company lies mostly in 
the 33i% interest in the Mt Keith nickel 
prospect in Western Australia with 
Australian Consolidated Minerals, and 
Freeport of Australia. 

The producing companies, however, do 
not make the market any more Even 
Poseidon IS losing its influence as a market 
leader, as wa.s seen last week 
when the wonder coiiijiaiiy's price 
dropped in Sydney at the same tune as 
the speculative exploring companies 
moved upwards Poseidon is now ready 
to join the establishment as a producer, 
as Us latest takeover moves confirm. But 
bidding for Samiii, another coinjiaiiy 
started by Mr Nonnan Shierlaw, the 
broker whose baby Poseidon was, calls 
for fuller explanation if it is to improve 
Ihe poor image created ai the famous 
breakfast meeting in laindon, since 
Samin was originally starleil to manage 
the ininiiig 0|)erations of Poseidon. One 
view is that it must be .seen with the 
second deal, with l.ake View and Star, 
30% of which IS owned by Consolidateci 
Goldfields (if all options are exercised) 

The problem now is where 10 look 
for the next crop of successful explorers 
International Mining Corjioration has 
some supixirters, though its $A2 mn 
valuation for an 8 foot hole in the 
ground might appear expensive It has 
struck 2 2% nickel values down near 
Southern Cross, about 100 miles west of 
Kalgoorlie, and there is no farm-out. 
It still has to be proved, but, as one 
broker points out,,it has announced more 
than Tasminex which seems to have cap¬ 
tured more public attention Tasminex 
has a property which has prospects, 
but It gets only 60% of the nickel from 
its lease The rest goes to an unlisted 
company. Tin Creek Mines Tin Creek 
also has a 40% or thereabouts interest 
in the Easimet leases at Mount Venn, 
so if either Tasminex or Eastmet do make 
the grade. Tin Creek might turn out 
to be the grand float of them all Other 
speculative explorers arc Planet Metals, 
around whose lease other groups have 
been collecting, Western Australian 
Nickels, reckoned to be one of the biggest 
explorers, Norseman Gold Mines with 
some encouraging drillings in the Pioneer 
area ; and Kia Ora, whose Ijaverton lease 
adjacent to Po^idoa’s Windarra strike 


even sharply diminished losses would, 
other things being equal, still leave lOS 
on a disaster course, though this does 
not have to be true of lOS Management 
which emerged with net income of 
$7.1 mn for the half-year and ts not 
overliung by the same contingencies 
(though it may be by others). 

Speaking for the parent, Sir Eric’s 
hope IS that “ equulibrium ” will have 
bcCT achieved by the year-end, which as 
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has tended to shadow its other leases 
at Mt Keith, Carr Boyd, Scotia, Kam¬ 
balda, Nepean and Ml Clifford 

On the rinaiinng side, companies like 
Minerals Securities and Mincorp have 
successfully edged into the business of 
buying claims and developing them, or 
finding capital for further exploration 
The former at least has established a 
latndoii presence. But for those who want 
to steer clear of the risks of exploration, 
the mining development companies— 
Broken Hill South, Consolidated Gold¬ 
fields, Conzine Riotinto, Mount Isa, 
North Broken Hill and Peko Wallsend— 
have all developed that well established 
look. And for a combination of explora¬ 
tion and mining development, there is 
always Broken Hill Proprietary (in addi¬ 
tion the biggest conglomerate in 
Australia) which is jointly investigating a 
promising area with International Nickel 
of Canada (Inco) 

Nickel consumption has increased 
historically at about C-8% a year. Based 
on current plans by the major nickel 
jiroduccrs, Inco has estimated that pro¬ 
duction capacity will increase by approx¬ 
imately a third between 1970 and 
end-1972, and Mr Henry S Wingate, 
chairman of Inco, has recently been 
reported as saying that supply and 
demand will then be in appniximatc 
equilibrium Nickel price pessimists, 
therefore, have a point in being cynical 
about the earnings projections of 
companies like Poseidon whose economic 
production will probably not be achieved 
until 1972. On the other hand, new uses 
have a habit of outninning statistieal 
forecasts. Whatever happens, Australia 
will do very well out of it all 
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forecasts go does not instjl tremendous 
confidence It is taken to be depiendent 
on the loan of between $lo mn and 
$15 inn from Mr Robert Vesco’s 
International Controls Corporation, the 
terms of which were up for approval 
at 'I'hursdav’s board meeting. This was 
the financial aid that Mi Cornfeld had 
described as completely unacceptable, 
reportedly because Mr Vesco was asking 
for the say-so over Mr Comfeld’s future 
participation in lOS and liccause of the 
possibility that ICXI would proceed to 
gain control through the back door of 
the rights conferred by the loan agree¬ 
ment. The details of this have yet to be 
published, so that as far as is known the 
ii.sk still exists (if It docs not, Mr Vesco’s 
willingness to embroil himself in lOS 
affairs wduld remain a mystery) 

The most likelv explanation of the 
week’.s developments is that all c on- 
cerned have grown tliorougbly alaimesi 
at ’the trend of events—^piossibly on the 
second quarter figures—which would 
only be to say that they are finalK 
getting thenr priorities right In the 
circumstances it can hardly l>c describes! 
as an unmi'Stakable buy .signal 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Pergamon Press _ 

Costing the battles 

After the ruthless exercise in profit 
paring suffered by Pergamon Pre«, 
two further questions lemadn. How 
much has all this cost ? And who will 
now bid for the company ? 

The answer to the former should 
come out at the annual general meeting 
at Oxford on September 18th, and those 
who saw Mr Maxwell m full cry at 
Pergamon's last stormy meeting (and 
even before that at his confrontation 
with the board of the News of the 
World) must be wondering What he will 
pull out now. But 'if his estimates are 
accurate that the legal and other costs 
of Pergamon’s battles with Lcsisco, and 
subsequently himself, have amounted to 
between £400,000 and £500,000, and 
that the Price Waterhouse report alone 
probably cost about £icx),ooo, then set 
against the £41)5,000 profits earned in 
iqfaS (according to Price Waterhouse) 
and the £9 mn loss sustained in the nine 
months to the end of September, igfiq, 
the figures arc a fresh disaster for 
Pergamon’s shareholders. 

The argument with Price Waterhouse 
IS ■not over, however. Mr Maxwell’s 
complaint about the “ tortuous exercise ” 
of building up balances of £1.5 mn 
receivable from the Maxwell family com¬ 
panies which were then written off, has 
iieen well publicised. What is now his 
major concern is to stamp out any sug¬ 
gestion that the Maxwell family com- 
{lanics weic used to milk Pergamon 
Price Waterhouse, after all, has stated 
that these companies contributed sig¬ 
nificantly to the results in both iq68 
.md the nine months of 1969. Thus 
although, as we jjointcd out last week, 
the accountants disallowed the profit 
earned in 1968 through the sale of 
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Spanish translation rights to a Maxwell 
company because these rights were sub¬ 
sequently sold back to Pergamon’s 
American subsidiary, and although the 
repurchase was effected some five days 
before Mr Maxwell was voted off the 
Pergamon board, an offer was latei 
made, according to Mr Maxwell, to 
Pergamon's new directors to return to 
the status quo ante. This offer was 
appareritlv refused, although the Perg.i- 
mon lioard (minus the chairman, ■who 
is tempxirarily abroad) denies any 
knowledge of the proposals If Mr 
Maxweir'.s version is right, 'the circum¬ 
stances would, as 'he says, help 'to rebut 
-the jxKsible 'implication that 'the trans- 
laction (mught have been used to swell 
Pergamon’s 1968 profits artificially. 

But the supply of IxKiks by Pergamon 
to Robert Maxwell and Co, w'hich Mr 
Maxwell claims were on firm account 
and payable in full within three to six 
months of the books being delivered 
(even though books might be returned 
for excliange or for credit), must remain 
a debatable accounting point. Most 
booksellers, operating on a consignment 
basis, take profits only on the books 
irrevocably sold But, Mr Maxwell 
says, the Pergarnon-Robert Maxwell and 
Co arrangement was different, since 
although returns were made, payment 
was firm and made on the whole 
delivery. 

Meanwhile, Mr Maxwell lias also 
made known his intention to bid again 
for his old company, with the co¬ 
operation of one of five groups (four 
American, one British). On the basis 
that 'Leasco’s bid, expected next month, 
lies between los and las, Mr Maxwell 
IS prepared to spend between £ 9 j mn 
and £4 mn in acquiring the 93% he 
needs for control. Or .so he is telling the 
world. 


Key indicators : world bourses 


London 

Stock price indices 1970 

Percentage change on 


Economic worries 
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Stock prices and yields are on pages 109 and 110 


The Economist unit trust Indicator Saptambor 1,137.68 (August 25, 138 15) 
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7Mf athertlsemeiu t^pears as a matter of record only. 

$30,000,000 

IRELAND 

5-year Revolving Credit 

The Credit has been arroMiged by 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Umited 

and is beii^ provided by: — 

American Express International Banking Corporation 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association The Bank of Nova Scotia 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. First National City Bank Lloyds Bank Eurcqie Limited 

Hie Northern Trust Company 


EXPORTERS!! 

with our .sixteen offices in 

SAUDI ARABIA 


WE ARE WELL PLACED TO ASSIST YOU IN SEEKING 
OUTLETS FOR YOUR GOODS IN THIS 
FAST-GROWING MARKET, FREE OF EXCHANGE 

CONTROLS 

UK. Exports to Saudi Arabia- 1386 Hijrah Year 1967/68—SR 145.9 million 1387 
Hijrah Year 1968/69—SR 2'23.9 'piilLon. 

£1 — Saudi Riyals 108 approx 

LONDON CXIRRESPONDENTS 

Barclays Bank Ltd Chartered Bank Chase Manhattan Bank. Irvine Trust Company Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. ManufalotuTers Hanover Trust Company Midland Bank Ltd. National Westminater Bank Ltd 


RIYAD 
BANK 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Saudi Ataibia) 

Chairman : H. E. Sheikh Abdullah Bin Adwan 



HEAD OFFICE: 
P.O. BOX 1047 
JEDDAH 
(SAUDI ARABIA) 

Telegianu - RIYADBANK 
General Manager J. A. Court, A I.B 


PROGRESSING WITH THE SAUDI ECONOMY 

Ask your Bankera about our servtcea 


EDBRO (HOLDINGS) 

The Annual General Meeting 
of Kdbro (Holdings) Limited 
was held on September i in 
London In his circulated review, 
I'he Rt Hon Lord Coicnune, 
PC (Chairman) referred to the 
Board's modernisation pro¬ 
gramme and the Company's 
growth over the past dcs ade 
which enabled him to claim, 
with a high degree of confidence, 
that the Company was the undis¬ 
puted leader in its field 

He oontmued The past year 
has been one of steady progress 
but also one of very great 
diffitulty because of continuously 
rising prices Almost unceasing 
disruption m the motor industry 
in general has inevitably alfectcd 
adversely our own production 
and restnction of credit has had 
its effect, too In spite of these 
very real difficulties, however, 
sales increased from £5,966,012 
to £6t853,975, while the profit 
has increased from £839,861 to 
£945,166 A total dividend of 
IS id per share is recommended 
(10 71 ad per share). The post 
year saw another increase, 
neafly a third, in the value of 
our direct exports 

Leaving aside such factors 
outside our contixyl as the ever 
increasing cost of materials, our 
prospects continue to be good 
In general, sales for the current 
year to date show a healthy 
mcrease over the corresponding 
penod last year 
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8V& % Bearer Bon4a due 1985 
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A complete record of The 
Economist or^ microfilm has 
for some time been available, 
year by year from January 
19b5 onwards 

Now the complete senes from 
thu first issue in September 
1843 to the end of 1954 con- 
noctinc] with the current series 
IS available It enables libraries 
to have a complete file in con 
venient compass instead of 
the bound volumes which take 
up a great deal of shelf space 
and are largely unobtainable 
The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history 
of the last 1 27 years 
The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£75000 ($1 800) but particu¬ 
lar periods are available as 
required and an exact quota¬ 
tion will be sent on request 
Microfilms from 1955 onwards 
cost on average £10 0 0 
{S24 00) per year 
Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist 
but to 

University Microfilms Ltd 
St John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48106, USA 
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LINES BROS. LIMITED 

Chairman's address at Annual Ganaral 
Meeting. August 28, 1970 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There has been a lot of publicity about our last year's results 
and I do not think there is a great deal more to tell you about them 
at the present stage From the shareholders’ point of view, the 
drop in profits, followed by the cut in dividends, was, I am sure, a 
heavy blow and I am in no mood to pass it over lightly 

You are aware of the Board reorganisation It is now, I believe, 
a very strong body, combining the best of our younger executives 
with very experienced people from outside the company Within a 
few days we shall be announcing the name of a third non¬ 
executive director of high standing, and great activity is now going 
on in the field of finding a new Group Managing Director I should, 
of course, have liked to announce the name of this important new 
member of the company at this meeting, but we are taking the 
view that it is much more important to get the right man than to 
rush an appointment through We are setting ourselves very high 
standards and propose to make absolutely certain that the man 
fits the requirements of the company in every way I am glad to 
say that we have many very interesting possibilities in front of us 

In the meantime, implementation of our new plan is proceeding 
positively Mr Thompson, a senior consultant from P-E, has been 
seconded to me on a full-time basis as my executive assistant He 
IS a person of much energy and is doing a tremendous amount 
to expedite the changes that we need His presence has the great 
advantage of ensuring full continuity in the development of our 
plans 

A major regrouping of divisions in the United Kingdom has 
already taken place, and initial announcements made of the 
merging of sales forces and reductions in the number of manu¬ 
facturing locations 

Senior appointments have been made in the realms of financial 
control and corporate planning and we shall shortly announce the 
names of new Group executives in the all important realms of 
marketihg and personnel All these fresh arrivals come from out¬ 
side the Group end have experience in some of the most success¬ 
ful companies in the country The whole subject of consumers and 
motivation research, and the organisation of product development 
IS being carefully re-examined 

In addition to these measures, a group-wide overhead reduction 
programme is in hand and the all-important matter of stock 
reduction is being tackled systematically I am glad to say that 
stocks, in spite of starting the year El,800,000 higher, are now 
almost down to the 1969 August level We have thus already 
adjusted for the unexpected stock build up at the end of 1969, and 
the process is continuing 

AM these activities are part of a deitailed plan being prepared 
with the help of P-E Consulting Group Ltd designed to put the 
company back into a strong position in the shortest possible time 

As to myself, I have felt that to vacate the Chair at this moment 
would, in fact, be letting the shareholders down in a big way, 
particularly at a time when the new Group Managing Director has 
not been appointed and when we are in the midst of the greatest 
changes the company has ever seen I feel I have a responsibility 
not only to the shareholders but to the Banks, who have supported 
us so well, the loan stockholders, the staff of Lines Bros all over 
the world and not least to our customers, to make sure that the 
action we have started is successfully carried through 

I would like to assure everyone that my sole reason for remain¬ 
ing was because I felt it my duty to do so and that the share¬ 
holders would expect it But I would certainly not wish to remain 
as Chairman if I felt that I did not have the support of the main 
body of the shareholders 

I think our thanks are due to those members of the Board 
who have stood down in order to make room for the reorganisa¬ 
tion They have all played a big pa.'t in the company in its days of 
success and, characteristically, they have acted for the company's 
good at whatever sacrifice to themselves I would particularly 
like to mention the continuous and firm support I have received 
from my father during these difficult times 

As to the current year, I do not propose to make any forecasts 
or promises at this stage Shareholders must understand that we 
are carrying out a root and branch reorganisation of. the company 
with a View to improving the situation for the future 1970 will 
certainly be a difficult year profitwise but I believe it will be a 
wholly constructive one 

The inherent strength of Lines Bros Ltd is enormous. There are 
great strengths to build on The foundations for the new structure 
have now been laid and we propose to build fast and solidly for 
the future 

W. M Lines, Chairman. 



FMc voar 


despite external 
(fifficulties. 

Extracts from the Annual Statement 
by Sir John Stratton, C.B.E. 


“The year ended 2nd May 
1970 was another difficult one 
for meat traders This being so I 
think our improvement in profit¬ 
ability reflects great credit on 
those who have worked so hard 
to achieve this result, though 
naturally I am disappointed 
that we have not yet reached a 
total profitability commensurate 
with our substantial throughput 
and capital investment Some 
sectors of our broad-based busi¬ 
ness did better but others, 
notably fellmongermg, suffered 
severe setbacks especially in the 
latter half of the year The rela¬ 
tive shortage of pigs in the 
autumn and winter caused grave 
harm to Marsh/Harris and ex¬ 
ceptionally high interest rates 
during the year have materially 
affected our profits 

Group trading profit for 
the 52 weeks ended 2nd May 
1970 amounted to £2,395,045 
compared with £1,996,737 in 
1968/9 After deducting depre¬ 
ciation £743,846 (£74t,6i9), 
bank interest £567,855 
(£451,637) and the Meat and 
Livestock Commission levy 
(net) £168,3371£ 109,551) group 
profit before tax amounted to 
£915,007 compared with 
£693,930 (before bringing to 
account non-recurring credits 
of £141,914). The directors 
recommend the payment of an 
ordinary dividend of 8 "f, com¬ 
pared with 5 % for the previous 
year. 

MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION 

We have had to pay no 
less than £264,142 by way of 
levy to the Meat and Livestock 
Commission, and a very large 


part of this has remained a direct 
charge on the group. In common 
with the rest of the meat in¬ 
dustry, we were opposed to the 
establishment of the Commis¬ 
sion in the first instance, al¬ 
though I have attempted since 
to cooperate with it in various 
ways including serving on its 
Distribution and Pigs Com¬ 
mittees I am bound to say that 
I still regard the Commissioivas 
an expensive body performing 
functions of which some arc not 
required and others which 
could be discharged in different 
and less costiv ways. 

THE FUTURE 

Given reasonable sup¬ 
plies of livestock at economic 
prices we should see continued 
progress in 1970 I and improved 
prohtability However, I have 
referred on many occasions to 
the difBcultics which the meat 
and livestock industry has to face 
and which make it hazardous to 
forecast the future Government 
annual price reviews wit}\ the 
resultant short term changes m 
the pattern of trade increase our 
difficulties in planning for in¬ 
creased business With our 
large throughput it is of the 
utmost importance to us to 
know what the long-term pat¬ 
tern of livestock production 
determined by Government is 
likely to be for periods longer 
than one year ahead ” 

Extracts from Sir John 
Stratton’s Annual Report, 
given at Agriculture House on 
August 25th to the shareholders 
of FMC Limited. 

Copies of the Report and 
Accounts arc available from the 
Company Secretary. 


fresh meat from 
Britain’s farmers 

FMC Limited, 19/23 Kmghtsbridge, 
- London, S.W.i. Tel; 01-235 5081. 




ST. MARTINS PROPERTY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

HlgUlgbU from the circuhrtad ravtaw of 
Mr. J. E. Lloyd (Chalmwn) 

■k Hential ittvoantc lor the yeor ended 31 et M'arch, 1970 , was 
£4 96 ffill'Hon. an increese of nearly £ 359,000 A.fcer pro- 
vidlng for taxation and transfers to reserves the profit 
iBvallelde for didcrlbu tion le £ 1 , 370,692 a^lnst £ 1 , 106 , 466 . 

k The Directors recommend an increase in the finail dividend 
fron 101% to 121% tnakfins a totial of 21% for the year 
( 18 i%) 

e- Durmg the year shtsp and office denrelcpments at Caverehern, 


Erith have been completed 

* Investment properties valued on m ourrenlt Investmenlt basils, 
including properties completed during the year, show an 
increase of some £11 mirllkin 

k Development of the new shopping centre at Slough is now 
under way 

k The Minister has given a favourable dedision to the 
proposals for the redevelopment of a large part of the 
centre of Hammersmith and we hope tna't work wiill 
commence on site aibout March next year 

k The second phase of our Erith deveHopment of 40 shops and 
a car park sHiould be com>pleked by July 1971 

A- Austrailtan projects are progressing as planned Work has 
commenced on two of the office blocks in Perth Work 'is 
prtwressirvg saltfisfactorily on our 40 sitorey oflioe buWdinig 
m Sydney 

★ The cost of our present development piogramme at home 
■and overseas Is now some £36 mall ion 

k In the current year we anotclpate Incresised revenue and 
look for an 'increase in the amiountt avaiflable for distflbu'l km 


BRITISH 


Points from the Accounts for the yeer enrfed 25 th April 1970 
and the Review by the Chairmen. Lord Renwick of 
Coombe. K.B.E 

■ The costs of introducing multi-channel colour 
television are a principal feature of the year's 
results. 

■ With no corporation tax chargeable the profit 
available for dividend has been maintained and 
shows a small increase over last year. 

* A final dividend of 6% will be recommended 
at the Annual General Meeting, making a total of 
9% for the year 

■ With limited supplies of receivers the impact of 
colour on revenues has not yet been felt The 
demand has exceeded supplies and prospects 
are bright. 

• The Company's Head Office has been moved 
from Giltspur House, E C 1 to new premises in 
Crawley, Sussex. 

The Annua! Genera! Meeting will be he!d at Ha!! 15 
Winchester House, 100 0 !d Broad Street, £ C 2 , on Friday 
25 tn September 1970 at 12 noon 

BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS AND TELEVISION LIMITED 


LEWIS & PEAT 



TEN 

YEAR RECORD 


Year ended 

Assets 

Profit before 

Equity earnings 

Equity divic 

31st March 

Employed 

tax 

pence per share 

pence per 


£000 

£000 



1970 

5 464 

1 921 

434 

240 

1969 

4 940 

1 651 

36 2 

19 9 

1968 

3 360 

1 116 

29-9 

18 0 

1967 

3 326 

839 

23 0 

18 0 

1966 

3-339 

834 

26 9 

18-0 

1965 

3 425 

805 

22 9 

18 0 

1964 

3 120 

764 

23-4 

16 5 

1963 

2 198 

557 

15 4 

12 0 

1962 

1 033 

342 

7-9 

6 0 

1961 

839 

231 

8 0 

6 6 


Points from the statement of Mr. Harry Kissin, Chairman: 
Available profits maintain cover of 1 -8 on increased dividend of 40% 
(as against 33-25%) 

A one for one scrip issue is proposed. 

All sections have contributed to improved profits. 

Priority is given to simultaneous development of management and 
activity. 

Group is poised for substantial development and progress in years to 
come. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts are available 
from The Secretary, Lewis 8- Peat Limited, Plantation House. Mincing Lane. 

London, E.C.3. 
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htoHoniist 



Subscription 

prices 


Thost* subscription prices aro for 
one year s subscription (52 issues) 

By surface mail 

throudhoultheworld C10(S24 00) 
*Airspe«ded - Europe C12 ($26 80) 
Airspeeded—the world 

ext ludtng Europe C16($36 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £7 ($16 80) 
Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeded—(he world 

excluding Europe £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly 
index (4 issues per annum) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4 80) 
*Airspeeded—as the quality of air 
freight and airmail services varies in 
different situations we will use the 
best available service compatible with 
speed and delivery for a particular 
territory 

The Ecenomiet 
Subeeriptton Department 
64 8t Jamea'B Street London SW1 
re/ep/rone 01-630 6156 














For further announcements see pages 5, 98 to 101 



The Malawi Development Corporation, a statutory 
body concerned with the financing of commercial 
and industrial enterprises within Malawi, have the 
following vacancies 

ASSISTANT 
GENERAL MANAGER 
(Administration) 

This is a newly-created senior contract post and 
will involve the control of administration within 
the Corporation with special emphasis on the 
secretarial and legal aspects of its activities. 

SECRETARY 

Responsible for Legal Administration of new sub¬ 
sidiaries 

PROJECT MANAGER 

Responsible for preparation and evaluation of major 
products and sponsorship arrangements to their 
completion. 

Salaries will be commensurate with experience and 
an expatriate appointment will carry the normal 
benefits of subsidised housing, generous leave con¬ 
ditions, contributooy Medical Aid and a 25 per cent 
tax-free gratuity on termination of the contract. 

Applications giving all relevant details should be 
made to : 

Assistant Manager Recruitment, 

Malaud Buying & Trade Agents, 

Abbey House, 

6 Vlctma Street, 

London, SWl. 


ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS LTO. 


We have vacancies for four ECONOMISTS of real ability 
(previous applicants who fully met the qualifications below 
are welcome to reapply) 

Our work is mostly In the following fields 

(a) Industry and market studies (manufacturing, distribution, 
construction and service industries). new capital projects, 
marketing, diversificaliun, corporate planning etc backed 
by market research , sectoral economic, studies (input-output 
analysis, etc ) 

(b) Plant location aervlee for major new projects 

(c) Regional and urban development. we deal with demography, 
migration, employment manufacturing, retail distribution, 
other services, offices and other town-centre functions, 
recreation, overall costing exercises, and the many other 
questions that arise in this work 

(d) Industrial development studies: selection of industries, 
service and infrastructure requirements, labour skills and 
training, technology change, designing “ complexes" and 
new ■■ growth jjoints " 

(e) Transport studies : land, sea and air, goods and passenger, 
economic appraisals of jxirts and highway development, 
cost-benefit analysis 

(f) Development studies: programming for national economic 
growth, appraisal of sectoral development plans, organisation 
of development programmes 

Our work has been mostly in the UK but an increasing 
proportion of our jobs are overseas. 

QuatHIcatloiu : a First or good Second in economics or 
closely related subject; mathematical 'statistical knowledge is 
an advantage, as is fluency in a foreign language We 
particularly r^uire younger people with some experience of 
economic research, preferably but not necessarily In one of the 
fields 'listed Above all however we want people who are both 
industrious and capable of making original contributions in 
lesearch, and recent graduates are welcome to apply 

Starting salary: by negotiation (Young economists start in 
range £ 1 , 250 /£ 2 , 500 ) Our policy is to give rapid promotion 
with generous annual increases Full non-contributory super¬ 
annuation and life insurance 

'Please write to W F Luttrell. Managfing Director Economic 
Consultant# Limited, 2 Howard Street. London WC 2 R 2 PD. 
enclosing full details of age, education, qualifications and 
experience, with the names of two referees (One of whom 
should be from the applicant’s university) 























APPOINTMENTS 



CONOCO EU1I0PE LTD 


University of 
London 

Readership (n 
Construction Economics 
at Universitv College 

The Senate invtle application* 
for tlie Readerahlp In ^natruc- 
lh>n BcoJiomlca tenable at 
Unlvfsralty OoJlcse for a pencid 
of at leaat five year* (aalory 
scale £3.020 to £4.000 plus £100 
Iijriidon AUoaaiKe) The Reader 
u’'ll be reaponaible, under the 
lupNvialon of the Profeaaor of 
Bulldinf, fur a programme of 
reflearch on economic and opera¬ 
tional aapeels of the ixiiuHng 
proceai which 1* to be hnanced 
from outalde funds up to an 
expenditure of at leaat £25.000 
per annum Applications iten 
copies) muat be received not later 
than September 30, 1870 by the 
Academic Rrglotrar University of 
LondJii, SerLuie Houm*. WCl, 
from whom further particulars 
may be ubtalm d 


Market Research 
Assistant 

Management Consultancy 

A female graduate ujted 23-30 is 
rp«]uirtd U> join the marketing 
division of a aell-kiDan consull- 
ing sorviccs company with a 
he^d office In Liiiulim She will 
be required to aMtst in providing 
Information to clients on 
lYvarkets oarr)lng out statjstioaJ 
aiiiilys'a work and. W'here neces- 
sury. liaising with other market 
research organisations She may 
also be required to work with 
marketing ronaultints un assign¬ 
ments at client locations 

Quahflcatlons required are a 
degree, preferably In eronomlcs 
iir social splen“e, «l leas! Ihrje 
vcNira expeneme in msrket 
research, preferably with experl- 
enri in a numbi r of diffrn nt 
markets, and on ability carry 
out stAtiistlcal analysis and u 
flair for graphic prcsintaUin 

The selected applicant will work 
olosclv with the company s 
library department which pri- 
yides a comprehensive informa¬ 
tion serylce Salary will be 
ncgrvtiable with a baae of 
£1 800 

Brief but comprehenslye pnrtl- 
rularh which will be treuleri 
In strloT confidence, sluuld be 
sent to Box Ny 319bV, c > 117 
Piccadilly, Lyndon, WlV OBL 


The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology 

Research Assistant 

A rc^arclt u«it%lanl is required in the 
Oepiirimenr of Management Scjnice^ 
for a study into tiie effects of ditlering 
nurse staffing lewis in hospitals 
Tne project will Ije located at six 
hospuaU and will be concerned with 
such qiipstions as to whether nursing 
sbafT are effectively deployed, how 
much sibsutution of sklUs is 
practiwed and how efficiently the 
hospital orgitmses Its various duty 
rat*tions etc 

The person appodnited must be able 
to bring s quanitltaldve background 
to the project acquired in am one of 
seveml dlsslpllnes or experience In 
the management service functions of 
Operational Reasarch oir Work Study 
This does not preclude a recent 
graduate or even some-body with s 
nursing background and a degree, 
provided in the katiter case he or she 
was equipped quantltailvelv 
RagistraUon for a hlghet degree will 
be expected and oonoldsrable travelling 

wiU be involved 

The ailary wxiuld be related to the 
individuals p-irUciilar background being 
In the range £780 lo £1,500 per annum 

Requiais for appli'^atlon forms 
auillng Reference MS^237 AM should 
be made to The Regia rar UMI8T 
Sackville Street Manchealer. 

'110 IQD to whom completed forms 
ihouki be returned by September 28, 

1870 


(_'//( -/w,'( < 'I ’lnii ]• i ‘i'uni il 


COUNTY PLANNING DfPARTMENT 

Senior Eeonomiat 
(SOG—e2.106-£2,751) 

An tconomiat. or economic 
geographer experienced m the 
problems of employment toceiion and 
economic analyais is required to 
assist in formulating strategic piart 
ntng policies AMTPt en adventage 

Application forme ebtainabla from 
The County Planning Director. Com* 
merce Heuao. Hunter Street. 
CHESTER. CHI 1SN. to bo returned 
by September 25. 1970 


University of 
Southampton 

Research posts in 
Economics and 
Econometrics 

Applirations are invited for 
sc.vral resfflrih pis.s at the 
level of RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
or RESEARCH PEff LOW to 
join a leAW working on the 
TOUTHAMPTON ECONOMETRIC 
MODEL IN IKE UK 

While fcirmul qualilicalions in 
econumeLi'Cs art nut ner4 saury 
candld.itis shiyuM poSMss a keen 
interest in iiit.iniii.iiivv etononnrs 
and shuuM tiavc \n hiiiMiirs »r 
higher degree in trunomics 
cGuiiumrlni-s, stul sties or .iliied 
field The sulanes offi red 
will depend on the successful 
candidates' qualincutionfl and 
experit ncc and are likely to be 
in tiic range £1.000-£3 OOO p a 
for a period of one or two years 
in ihc first insrance 

Prospective applicants Tequiriiig 
further Information should write 
to Professor O R Pisher at 
the University of South impton 

Applications which should in¬ 
clude dc dlls of the npplicunl s 
agt experience .tnd qualiiitdliuns 
together with the names of 
three persons L4) whim reference 
may be made should be sent os 
soon as pissibk and preferably 
not laU-T than September 2hth 
to the Deputy Secniary The 
University, Southampton, 808 
5NH. qujting reference E 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY 

ECONOMICS RESEARCH 
POST 

Applications are invited for a 
Trade Policy Research Centre 
Fellowship at the Cambridge 
University Department of Land 
Economy for a reaearch protect 
on the trade effects of UK agri¬ 
cultural policy Candidates 
should have a good honours 
degree in economice or econo 
mica and statistics Postgraduate 
research axpanance and avt- 
dance of written work an 
advantage Applicanu should 
have some experience or train¬ 
ing in the use of econometric 
procedures and quantitative 
analysis 

The appointment <s for two 
years from January 1, 1971. or 
earlier, at a salary of up to 
£1 750 a year fwith superannua¬ 
tion benefits) according to 
qualifications age and experi¬ 
ence Applications will be con¬ 
sidered on September 30. 
1970, and should be sent | 
(naming three referees) to the , 
Secraury. Department of Lend 
Economy, University of Cam¬ 
bridge, 19 Silver Street, Cam 
bridge 


ECONOMIST 

We are the Service Company to the Group's European 
Operations and require an Economist for work in the areas 
of investment appraisal, acquisition analysis, forecasting, 
planning and capital budgeting control 

Candidates, ideally aged about 25-30, should be analytically 
minded and experienced in modern techniques of analysis 
and evaluation, such as the use of Discounted Cash Flow 
A good University degree is essential, preferably with some 
industrial experience as an Economist in the Oil or Chemical 
industry. 

Please write, giving full details of qualifications, experience 
and age, in confidence to 

Manager, Employee Relations, Continental Oil Co. Ltd, 
Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Sq., London WIX 5PB. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 97 to 101 

SOUTH EASTERN 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 

ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

Commercial Manager's Department, 
Board Headquarters, Hove. 

Seaboard requires a young man to join a progressive 
section of the Commerciel Manager's Department The 
work of the section involves load and cost research and the 
statistical analysis of our commercial activities. 

We are looking for a recently qualified graduate (or 
equivalent) with enthusiasm and ambition necessary to 
provide a worthwhile contribution to all aspects of the 
work of the section and whose ability, combined with the 
experience gained, would soon make him suitable for a 
higher post. 

The salary is within the range of £1,062 to £1,506 per 
annum depending on ability 

The post IS subject to a National Agreement which 
provides excellent working conditions, and there is a con¬ 
tributory superannuation scheme. 

Please send full details of qualifications and present 
position, age and salary, quoting T E , 5978 to 

The Commercial Manager, South Eastern Electricity 
Board, Queen's Gardens, Hove, Sussex, BN3 2LS 
by September 16, 1970. 
















APPOINTMENTS 


rhe University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology 

jBPARTUaNT OR UANAOKBIKHT 
10ISNCE8 

^ecturers m Management 
tciences 

Production and Marketing) 

niw Department o^ MuMsemenit 
Ktenoce Ui ozw o( the oldeat Rxid 
argect oentrea of mejUMrement 
'duowUofi In the United Kingdom It 
ma 35 mambera of ataJI, inoluding 
Ive PTofcaaora nnd la an inter- 
UaidpUaRJT Department, teechUic more 
hen 300 undergraduetea reading for an 
Jonoun degree in Management Sctencea 
There la a aubatamaoJ raa ea roh 
rhool with Boene 10 poatgraduate 
Uidenta and a numbw of industry 
ponaored reoearch pnojcota 

Aa part of the planned expanalun of 
he DexMTtmenft eppllciaitlona are 
nMMcd for the tccaureahlpa from 
ultahle QUAhhed gradiNktea. with 
eeeerch experience In the basic 
Uactpllnea of ataiUatica. operaUonal 
eacaxch, Induetriol eiiigilneeiring or 
oonomica. who wiah to develop their 
nteriieis In the aubjcot areei of 
>roduoUon and Marketing Appo4n>tec8 
vouSd Also be expertcd Ui develup 
eeeorch and teaching In their own 
object areas 

SoUu'y scale £1,356-£3,10S per annum 
vlth miperaniruaaUon under PB8U 

Requests for afK>llc>atu>n formi and 
ondltlpns of aippoirutentmt quoting 
eference MS '324AM, should be 
natle to The Rcgiabrax, Univcistty of 
4aiiichesleT Institute uf Science aiul 
>chnuIogy. Sockvllle Strvcc. 

<I«nchester Institute of Science and 
omptated forma ahouid be returned by 
ieptember 28. 1070 


University of 
Southampton 

Lecturer in Economics 
or Econometrics 

ApphoaUons are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer or Temporary 
Lecturer or Asalatoni Lecturer in 
the DeparUnent of BcuiuMuics or 
the Departanent of Econometrlca 
and SoeloJ StsMsUca Candldwtea 
whoae interests he in any branch 
of eeonomica, aoonoffle<triea, aoctal 
stAUsuea, management aclanoea. 
or operaUona reae o rch will be 
oonaldered. but oandidatea should 
atate thair apedsj field of 
Interest Salary scolea Iseturer 
L1,T30-£3,I06 wUh a merit bar 
at £3,330 Aaolrtsnt Lecturer 
£l.736-n.73Q The Inftlal salary 
will depend on quaUAcations and 
experience 

Further partlculari may be 
obtttlned from the l^uty 
Secretary, The University, 
Southampton. SOtf BNH to whom 
appUostiona (seven copies from 
umted Kingdom appllcnnta) 
should be sent not later than 
September 20, 1970. quoting 

reference E 


Chairmanship. Department of Economica, 
Unlvcraity of New Brunswick. 

Fredericton, New Brunswick. Canada 

AppIlctUona «xe invited from 
candldatefl with sulitahle academic 
backgrounds fur the post of chairman 
of a department that currently has 
ten meenbera Rank and aalary open to 
neaoUatiun The teaching load will be 
such as to permit research 

Address appHioatlions to 
DEAN W a MACNUTT. 

FACULTY OF ARm 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
PREDSarCTON NEW BRUNSWICK. 
CANADA 

Deadline foe receipt of applloations 
November 1. 1B70 


URBAN ECONOMIST 

Senior srpectalist required urgently by leading firm of con¬ 
sultants in the field of urban development working on major 
projects in UK and abroad Salary by negotiation 

Box No 2379 The Economist 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
DUBLIN 

Appointment of Head of Survey Unit 

Appilcationa are mvited from holders 
of a degree m mathematics with a 
major emphasis on statistics, or 
a degree m economics, sociology or 
psychology with emphasis on 
statistics Candidates should have 
experience in sampling and survey 
methods including the development 
of questionneiree, attitude ecehng 
methodology and the proceeeing 
of resutte 

Salary in the range £2 500 to £9,800 
according to quanficetions and 
experience The superannuation 
scheme is similar to FSSU 
Application forms, which must be 
completed and sent m not later 
than September 30. 1970, may be 
obtained from The Secretary The 
Economic and Social Research 
Institute 4 Burlington Road, 

Dublin 4 


SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

Internetional organisation con> 
earned with air transport 
research invites applications for 
above post on the Continent 
Applicants should have ability 
to organise research program¬ 
mes and considerable experi¬ 
ence in commercial, industrial 
or academic research involving 
eny of the following . 

Economic stetiatics. fore 
casting techniques, elasticfty 
studies, design of surveys, 
productivity studies, MR or OR 
The post offers interesting 
opportunities for studies m 
airline economics interfirm 
comparisons demand fore 
casting coat/benefit analysis 
etc Salary approximately £2 800 
and travel opportunities 

Please write in the first 
instance with brief career 
details to Box 2378 


COMMODITIES 

ECONOMIST 

The International Monetary Fund is seeking an 
economist to work on primary commodity prob¬ 
lems related to the Fund's general field of interest 
The post involves responsibility for economic 
analysis of the situation for a selected group of 
primary products This includes trade and price 
developments, national policies and international 
problems and policies, and other aspects relevant 
to the Fund's financial operations and consulta¬ 
tions with member countries The duties also 
involve commodity research in connection with 
the Fund's compensatory financing and buffer 
stock frnancing facilities. There will be opportunity 
for independent research into questions of interest 
to the Fund 

Candidates should have good academic 
qualifications, and preferably a research interest 
or professional experience in the field of primary 
commodities. Ability to write in English is * 
essentiel; knowledge of other languages would 


be an advantage. 

The post IS a permanent one at the Fund's 
headquarters in Washington DC Salary will be 
commensurate with age, qualifications, and 
experience. In addition, there are good fringe 
benefits including family allowances, health insur¬ 
ance, and paid transportation for a home visit with 
family every two years 

The selected candidate will be expected to 
travel periodically to member countries on 
missions 

Candidates who meet the above requirements 
are invited to submit a curriculum vitae, including 
details of their professional career to 

Ministry of Overseas Development 
International Recruitment Unit 
Room E 316, 

Eland House, 

Stag Place, London, SW1. 











APPOINTMENTS 


Canada 


Ontario Hydro-Elactric, a large public electrical utility. 

hMopponunitieefor Economists who will conduct studies 
involving analysis of present financial processes and 
policies, and some aspects of the economic impact of the 
organization on the external environment and the patterns 
of utility growth while working closely with government 
agencies, private consultants end other business 
enterpriMS. These are positions for people with the 
potential to provide creative and dynomic leadership in 
situations where interpersonal skille are important. 

While we have a need for seasoned professionals wa will 
also consider more junior people who wish to progress in 
this work 

Excellent salaries, assisted passage. 

Writ* gtvmg fuHdmWis of quatifiCBtiont, OMporfonco, aotofy and 
poraonat data to 

Dept, 1 


GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
Ontario House. Charles II St . London S W.1 
St. Andrew House, 141 West Nile St. Glasgow C.1 


University of 
St Andrews 


DEPARTMENT OP POUTICAL 
ECONOMV 


AppIlCMfiOMI lDVtt4Bd foT the 

po«i of 


Lecturer or Sen-for Lecturer 
in Polftioaf Economy 


Salary acaleJi Lecturer Cl 3S5- 
£3,10S SeiUur Lecturer £3,065-> 
£4.000 , aterlLne aalary Iti 
eitlier oejie accordlnc to qu«il> 
flcaUona and expeelenre PS8U 
Orant towards expenaei of 
furniture removal AppUcatlora 
with the names of threr referees, 
Should be lodgecl bv September 
li. 1970, with the Secretary of 
the Urdverslty, College Oate, St 
Antireus, from whom further 
parttculars may be obtained 


The North of 
Scotland College of 
Agriculture 


AppncsitlonJi are invltsd for the 
powt of AORICULTURAL 
acx>No&iiaT or ABaierANr 
AGRICULTURAL GOONOMIfiT 
within Che Agricultural Bconomlta 
Divieon of the OoUegc AppUoanta 
should have an appropriate flrvL 
degree and preference will be 
given to candidates with some 
postgraduate training or ex- 
perlencs in ths field of Farm 
Orgaidaatlon and Msknagement 


Appointment will be lo one of 
the following soaJee wM3i enXry 
according lo quattfioaUom suid 
experience 


Grade Itl— 
Grade IVa- 
Oradv IVb- 


Cl,7i4.-£3.74S 

-£1.169-£i.813 

-£t.l 3 i-El.ei 3 


Superannuation Scheme 
Medical Examination 


Further particulars and s form 
of appUoaUon nmy be obtained 
fmm The Searetery, 77 m North 
of Scotland College of Agrt- 
culture. School of AgrlcuUure, 
HI IHUm Street. Abercteen, 
AB0 1 tJD, wl' h whom appUca- 
lAona should be lodged not later 
than September 10, 1970 




Research Assistant 


required for the Research arul 
StaUaaral Seetton of the Servloe 
Condruons X^epartment of the 
National and Local Oovcriuncnt 
Otnoeta AsSooiaUon 


Salary on grade Cl.ftl8-Cl,776 

plus £90 per annum London 
Weighting BuliLable oaiKUdatce 
should have interests or 
experience In trade union 
work. atatlBOca and current 
affslrs, and It would be an 
advantage to have staUstica 
among nlS/ her quallfloailons 


AppUcaUon form from OenonLl 
Secretary, NAtioO House, 8 
Harewood Row, London NWl 
CloMing date September M. 1970 


University of 
Bradford 


MANAGEMENT CENTRE 


Rggsarch Asaiatant 

Oandtdatca fhpuld liotd a 
honours degree In one of the 
Botial Sciences, preferably wtth 
Bconomlca as the main subject 
A balanced education in the 
Social Sciences U preferred. 
parUcularly if U incliKlcs 
staUsMcs and accounting The 
suooesaful oaoeUdate vtU aaslst 
the Director of the Management 
Oentse on aevera] research 
proieols dealing wMh one or 
more of the foiiowtng, according 
to the Interests and quall d caM on a 
of ths candtdalte 
Problems of Corporate Planning 
and BusSneas PoMcy 


Leadership Studies 


Frepanetton of oast matsiisJ 
for pustgraduedc and poM 
experienee couress 


Salary scale . tljiti x £110 
-ri .365 x C135—£1,809 x £89^ 
£1,890 


Oommencking ssJary will be fixed 
aeoording to quaufloatmns and 
experience 


ApplleatUon forma and parUiM, 
lars may be obtained from ths 
RegUtrar, UMvamty of Bradford. 
BradfMd, 1 


Pleaae quots reference 
RA/UB'SS/fi^ 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERIGA UHTED 

INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 

Leadlns Intematioaal Sank, seeking to expend Tts Inveatment 
Research team, require. Investment Analyst. The successful 
applicant will be well versed in economic and accountancy 
principles and capebie of using his own initiative in research. 
Academic and professiottal qualMoatlons. although helpful, 
are not essential 

Salary negotiable, non-oontributory pension scheme and 
other substantial company benefits 
Please apply in writing, stating age, experience and any 
qualiflcatlona to' 

UK Staff Superintendent, 

Bank of London & South America Lhnited, 

40/d6 Queen Victoria Street, London. B04 


For further announcements see 
pages 5, 97 to 101 


ECONOMIC AND 
MARKETING 
CONSULTANCY 

Cooper Brothers & Co. wish to recruit 
additional conaultanta aged up to 3S yeara to 
join their intematioiud consultancy service. 
The assignments handled by the firm, both 
St home and overseas include; 

Economic Studies 
Market Assessment 
Corporate Planning 

Applicationa are invited {rom graduatea in 
Economics or Engineering and from others 
with consulting experience m these areas. 
Fluency in a European language would be 
an advantage. The succeaaful candidates 
must have the ability to idandfy and aolvo 
problema and to communicate effeetiv^y 
with all levels of dient staff. 

The work merits substantial and progressive 
salaries, with good opportunidea for promo¬ 
tion and for widening experience in busineas 
management. 

Brief but comprehensive de¬ 
tails, which will be in con¬ 
fidence, should be sent to 
MSE 80/8, Abacus House, 

Cutter lame. London E.C.2. 
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EDIiCAnON & COURSES 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Kellogg Fellowships 
Scheme 


TlM FeUowvMiM Scheme le 
k>t«fided to pfoawta study snd 
r«M«nh wMcn wUl oontrlbuU to 
a better undemtendKif oC the 
chaastotc aoononie, aodel and 
IneUtuUonei envlrMimeiit In 
wfaAeh the acvleulturBl ■ee t pn of 
the Brittah and Irish ecpnomies 
ope r at e At the same ttm. the 
scheme proeMeo opportuntlee for 
■reduatea to widen theix expul* 
ence and oehanoe thetr profea* 
atonal eooipetienoc. 


Awards under the scheme are 
Lanatfle at an Amectoan univeralty 
lor one aoadsmle year and include 
elemenii In respect of tuMlon. 
tiarej and Uvinp e:B>enses 

Applicants ahculd be tfsductes 
between 33 and Sft years of ace 
and with a poatcraduate degree 
or aeveral yeera poatgraduate 
experience 

Further partleulan may be 
owsdned from The Asrieuitural 
AdJuatnient Unit Department of 
Atelcultursl JBoonomlos, The 
Unlvermto. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NBl 7RO 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 


Postal tuition for London University 
External desrees Including BSciEcon), 

I.L B, BD. OCS “ O '* and “ A *' levels, 
Teadiers' and other proteMlonal exams. 
BustncM Studies and ‘'^Qntcway '* 
courses for the Open Unlvereity 
Individually planned progranunss 
Rutdance by graduate tutors moderate 
lees. Doable by instalments Write now 
for PftBB Prospectus to Wyndham 
Milligan. MBS MA, Principal, 

Dept CM. WOL8EY HALL. 

03U^RD. 0X2 ePR 


OBRMAN LBBSONS Quallfled 
Bt-llngiial Teacher, apeaaliaes 
toucses Business personnel Tele¬ 
phone (11-444 MSS 


Economics 

Simplified 

Designed to enable the layman 
bo underetand economic theories 
and thelT ImplicaUcns In 
PMoUoe 


Land. LUMur. Oapltsl. Waaea. 
ProAts. Inflaiion. Orowiih, 
Reoeadons, Money, Trada, etc 


Twelve-week svening ooursea 
begin Tuesday and Thunday, 
September 2and and 24th. T to 
Com (Attend cither evening) 
inciueive fee SOs 


Write or phone for promecius 
Henry Oeorge School of Sodsl 
Science. 1?7 VauxhaU Bridge 


VauxhaU 
Road. London. SWl 
01-a24 43M/4978) 


Bridge 
(Tel • 


Courses by correspondence 

The School ie an independent 
non-proflt inatftuUon 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 


end other external decrees of the 
University of London Bpeelally prepared 
courses for the Federation of Scoclc 
exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Banking. 
Insurance Marketing, OCX Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exara) courses in 
Business Bubjeets 

Write todsy for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which Interested to . 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092) 6t Albans, 
or call al 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, BC4 Tel 01-248 MT4 
(Pounded 1910) 


SAKnUHO APPOIKTMEIITB Wide 
ehotee. all levels—we are the ape^aUsu 
Tel. OltPfO am (details posted) 

Abg eonfldential 


BUROTBC (Invegugalors Bxtraordlnary) 
World-Wide secreb aervloc 01-437 4818. 
or write BOM BuroCec. London. 

WCl, BngUnd 


Exceptional 

FRANCE - PARIS 

for sale immsdiately 

REAL ESTATE COMPLEX 

outstanding dsvslopmsnt con- 
•tructsd 1908 comprising of 2 
buildings 

OFFICES 1.920 m2 

SHOPS. SODAL SERVICES. 
RESTAURANT. BOILER HOUSE 
PLANT ROOM 6.610 m2 

14 tsiophons llnsi 
Parking — gordons *— 

Potrol stationt 

Write to: HAVAS 97 637 
Rue Vivienne 15—PARIS 
(France). 


QROUF of Harvard atudentg will compile 
and forward twice a mohMi artlolea 
from Amcrtoan newa and buetneea 
periodioais on topics of partfeular 
lotersat to your Arm £4 n^pnthly plua 
postage, R e sea r ch of back laiuaa on 
request Write TliB B(30N0M18T 
Box No 2377 

ieaaeaaaeaeeaeeaaaeeaaaaeeaoBBaeaeae 

I CLASSIFIED 

! ADVERTISING 
j RATES 

S AppolntmenU, Buelnexs 
S Notloea, etc 12 i, per line. 

• Displayed. £9 ISs Od per 

• single column inch. 

S Education. Counes, Pro- 

• perty, Hotma. Travel, etc.. 

• 10s per litie 

S Display £8 Os Od per shigte 

• column inch. 

• Box number service provided 

• free of charge. 

• Latest date for acceptance 
i of advertising copy, noon 
S Wednesday. 

: Telephone 01-930 5155 . 

: Ext 308 



Ttvs internetnmily .ucce.sfi/l Forester Sawmsster ^ 
drsmaticellif out, your capital, adminiatietiva and | 
memtananca coats. It saws log, of any langth | 
up to 72m m damatsr and la powarad by dfaael, ■ 

B trrail or atacev motor, 

0 leg earner la raquired. It la ,1011018 So opersta I 
and aaaily trsnaported It la Ideal tor mobilo ind | 
si»ec work ■ 

Forest a Sawmill Equipmant (Engintors) Llmitsd, 
180 West Hill. LofMien. SW1S I 

_ Csbiss . PAOA2I—tonden SW16 1 


In the Konianian Market theie iv .1 powerful competition between foreign firms wishing to sell their good*. 

DO YOli WISH TO SELL IN ROMANIA ? 

'1 hen in the first plate, INFORM the people that make the verv proposals for the import plans — 1 ’HE END-L'SERS 
— of the import products' 


'ill' 


''lltllllHIIIIIIIinililllllllllllr III ..llUMI 

ilmiMginlllllnlRklliMlIRnlffl 

iniiimiuiiMuiiiiiiiiiiiiii'' 


HOW WHEN ? BY WHICH MEANS IN WHICH FORMS ? 

PUBLICOM 

Romanian International Adsettising Agency, 
Bucharest, 

22, N BSicescu Blvd 

Cables PUBLICOM. Telev 374 


IS ,111 ageiics speci.ili/ed in the pitrbleins of the Roiiianian in.iiket, whitli bs examining your offer 
(an letoninientl to sou and execute for you the most efficient acKeilisiiig under the paiticulai 
conditions in the Komanian market. 


— staging t>f .specialized and branch exliibitions followed if requiied by teihiiK.il dciiionstiation 
organization of technical lectures with or without disjilas of samples, film shows and projection 
t>f slides, studies tif tiffers and selet tioii of entl-useis, iiiyitation to < (inferences and Irx'tuies 
iiiieijsrrlcis and deiiionstiatois 

— - limiting of tatalogiies, piosjiettuses, folders, le.iflels, jiosteis, offers .tnd in\it.itions ett 

— translation and dujilic.ition of texts 

— puhlicity in Komanian dailies and jieriodic.ils ini liicliiig the sjjecialized press included 

— - publicity over the latlio and teles ision nelwoiks and through the tinenia 

— business cocktail parties 
- fihoto publicitv .services 

— billjxisting and headings in the streets, stadiums, sports halls, airjxirts and jiublic vehitles, in 
health and holiday resorts 


PUBLICOM — your publicity counsellor in the Huinaiiian market 



















This picture is brought to 


A million tons of oil isn’t exactly a drop in the work. In the shape of the bubbler system, 
ocean. Yet it’s the average year’s spill. It’s like the works of a tropical fish tank. An a 

Topped with DDT and trash for good compressor blows bubbles through holes in 
measure. hose. 

If technology continues to mess Nature about A curtain of these bubbles stops oil fro. 
like this, we’ll wind up as dead as that duck. wandering. Stirs stagnant water. Breaks ice. Ar 

A conclusion Atlas Copco came to many years revives polluted waters, 
ago • ^ One school of satisfied customers are thousanj 

is Qir r>nf-it- i-o , of Pr>ft-«rd?»T«’c ficlp; 




by modem technology. 


-ast winter, they were trapped with little 
gen in bad water under 5 inches of ice. 

)ur bubbler system saved the day. 
ti some ports, such as Antwerp harbour, it 
ps oil slicks within bounds. Until chemicals 
1 pumps get rid of them. 

Ud now our scientists believe they can make 
vork even in high winds and seas. 


stopping water pollution. 

One of our air compressors picked-up the first 
British Noise Abatement Society Award in 
1968. 

And our well-digging gear has been doing a lot 
to improve the Indian landscape. ■■■■■■■ 

With more help like this, man MtUmCbpeo 
mav survive after all. ■■■■■■ 
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Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
board! You get East Africa's 
traditional, warm, friendly 
hospitality from the moment 
you enter our aircraft, that's why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets. 'Jambo' is the 
frienflly greeting of East Africa. 

Oncte you are in East Africa 
we can .fly you tp 27 mam 
busfnfe'ss centres; from Mombasa 
to Arusha, Jinja to Zanzibar. 

ff you've a little time to spare 
we'll show you where iiorts 


climb trees, elephants have right 
of way and hippo wander on 
the golf course. (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints ) Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 
big-game fishing. You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels. 

East Africa is our business, 
and we know it best. We can fly 
you there by Super VC10 Jambo 
Jet; departures every night at 


7 pm from London (Heathrow) 
Airport (Terminal No. 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flight 
on Friday at 10.30 pm. 

Tell your travel agent or 
travel manager to make sure 
you fly East African. 

^urAmttMM 

Intematkm^AtSneofMka 

29 New Bond Street, 

London W1. 

Telephone ■ 01 -493 8973. 
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DIVERSEY^ 


...is World-wide! 

IS UBERALL IN DER WELT VERTRETEN 

IS:W-4:to'O-CL'?) •>- 

E DAPPERTUTTO 
AR VARLDSOMFATTANDE 
ESTA EN TOOAS PARTES 
IS OVER DE GEHELE WERELD 
EST MONDIALE 
ER OVER HELE VERDEN 
E GLOBAL 


Diversey Is special chemicals. Is world-wide and 
IS where you are 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal and transport 
industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning ere essential 

Diversey's professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and Integrated 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems Diversey companies are located through¬ 
out the world—to serve you better and faster 
You can roly on Diversey—the Special Chemi¬ 
cals people I 

THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

4 HEADQUARTERS 

212 West Monro* Street, 
Chicago, IDtnois 60S06 
312-782 0800 Cable DIVERCO 

Your Diveraey company 
la but a phone oalt away 

In Telephone 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hills (NSW) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Hoi7ingen 02 56 44 06 
BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273 9122 
CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 822 3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen IS 15 16 
FRANCE Oxoir Le Fernere 406 4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
GREECE Athens 924 170 
HAWAII Atea (Honolulu) 488-1911 
HONDURAS San Podro Suia 52-11-96 
IRAN Teheran 45130-611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY Milan 653 451 
JAMAICA Kingston 38678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020-232714 
NEW ZEALAND Penrose 664-955 
NORWAY Oslo 55 03 73 
PUERTO RICO San Juan 722-5636 
SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 651146 
SOUTH AFRICA Johannesburg 834-1479 
SPAIN Barcelona 239-5005 
SWEDEN Halstngborg 03/56 01 60 
SWITZERLAND Fribourg (037) 914 34 
TRINIDAD Arima 667-3278 
UNITED KINGDOM Barnat (Herts ) 55 66 
UNITED STATES Chicago 312 782 0600 
VENEZUELA Caracas 72 69 14 



FERUNION 

balpi yoa to 
billd ysnr bonio 



AlunlRiiin Windows, Doors and 

otbor buildiog materials 

Oraamoatad Diaaa 

Wiro-glaoa 

MIrror-tilaa 

MarWo 

ELZEH Loeka and Padlocks 
Sanitary Goods 

Wboalbarrows with Rubber Tyra 


FERUNION 

helps yoa to 
fnrnith yaar boose 



Alaaininm Prosanre Ceokors 
Hoosabold Alamlaium Goods 
Plastic Goods 
Glass Goods 

PATRONBALL Boar-barral S lit. 
Oil-heating Stoves 


FERUNION 

helps yoa to 
have a good time 

Camping Articlas 
Spnrting and Hunting Gnnt 
Undnrwater Eqnipmnnta 
Hobby/varions Hand-toaln 

FERUNION HUNGARIAN 
TRADING COMPANY 
FOR TECHNICAL GOODS 

Budapest 5, P.O.B. 612, Hungary 

EXPORT - IMPORT 
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LOOKS LIKE GENUINE LEATHER? THEN IT MUST BE 


- ” i \ A';’. -A 'i's ■ - .'A ^ \ <■/ r'- ‘ 





GRABONA Leathercloth 


Wide choice for a multitude of applications: 
GARMENTS, FOOTWEAR, HANDBAGS, 
SUITCASES, UPHOLSTERY. FLOORING 

Available in many fashionable shades and leather-like (trainings 


Manufacturers: 

GRABOPLAST Leathercloth Factory, 
Gyor, Hungary 


Export through: 

CHEMOLIMPEX 

Hungarian Trading Company for Chemicals, 
Budapest 5, P.O.B. 121 



TURIN 

25** September • 4*^ October, 1970 

the Italian industry in the 
framework of technologi- 
cai progress, at the 

20'^ INTERNATIONAL 
TECHNICAL EXHIBITION 


General and precision engineering - niachine>tool8 and tooling - office machinery - heating and air-con¬ 
ditioning electrotechnics - electronics - household electrical appliances - radio and television - nuclear 
power - plastics - machinery and equipment for building yards, building materials - machinery and equip¬ 
ment for winter roadability and the maintenance of ski-tracks - cableway transports 

International congraaa on cableway tranaporta - International eongraas on winter roadability 

For Information apply to: Corso Massimo d'AzagliolS -10126 Torino (Italy) - tel 6569 - telegr Toexpo - telex 21492 Toexpo 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


OF LABOUR 


CO-OPERATION 


JOINT PRODUCTION 


LICENCE-SHARING 


♦MARKETING IN HUNGARY is a market research review 
launched this year It is jointly published by the Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Institute for Economic and 
Market Research 


These arc the passwords to modern business "MARKETING 
IN HUNGARY", an English-language quarterly provides the 
necessary information on the dcselopmcnt of the various 
industrial branches, thus enabling the foreign firms to pick 
their choice * 


SILVER SPOT PRICES 

AnUMMAV im—Our aonHauad feMiftfk vlnr 
during Aprit-Mut on allvnr won dun prlmarilf to 
■our unHofpuUM of panfeikr ptouptot* Mr WuH 
StnoL Wo tro uinpntmd M priuUn thn long 


mil iwii mil UTil 


O t>t7->cal|tlnus vlftw mslor up 
-anothar 'major opportunity. 

& May IIHoBkpoet major top proomt2.ta 
Saptambar ’6k ll.y. future (ollasra6'by majo( price 
dacllrn. 

O IH. 1668^ expect substantially lowor prUas. 

0 June 1811-axpact price racoyery last days at 
June and early part of July. Buy. Attar loma liaaltMion 
-rantwad price raemtery by around Saptambar. 

Tbli in^ continue imtil November. 

@ Oat IMM-sno sustalnad advance over 1.90-2.0(^ 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the pnee 
trend. It is mdicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
IS requested addressed to. 

37 tk Vsar World Wide Sarvlca 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SubsMIory of Industrlol Commodity Corp 
122 East 42nd St, New York, N Y 10017 
UUa ECOaOSSAM TiImImm. lil4tr-ilu 



UNDBi THIS SIGN 

ask for the products of 
Polish Machinery Industry: 


— MACHINE TOOLS 

-TEXTILE MACHINES. EQUIPMENT AND COMPLETE PLANTS 

— WOODWORKING MACHINES AND COMPLETE PRODUCTION LINES 

— MACHINERY FOR THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
MACHINERY FOR THE GLASS INDUSTRY 

- MACHINERY FOR THE PRODUCTION OF LAMPS 
-- MACHINERY FOR THE CABLE INDUSTRY 

- PUMPS, COMPRESSORS AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 
VENTILATORS AND INDUSTRIAL DUST EXHAUSTERS 
AIR CONDITIONS 

FLUID POWER ELEMENTS 
PRODUCTION LINES FOR METAL GOODS 
MISCELLANEOUS METAL (KIOBS 


Subscriptions: 

KULTURA 

Budapest 62 . P.O.fi. 149 
Hungary 

Subscription fee; £8. 10.0 year + postage 
(Sample copies: on reque^) 


SDi i': l Ai-di;; 1 : 1 ;, 






WARSZAWA 


i-'x: sm:c:h. si;;(;;i(i 


POLAND 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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1970 

1970 

I9»ft 

1970 






% 

igh 

Low 





£ 

a d 

£ 

a 

d 
















■ - 

>Uropert de Paris 9% 

1985 

99't-IOO‘4 

99*4-IOO*4 

8 83 


H 

Exchequer 

1971 

99»,a 

99*i4 

4 

4 2 


4 

2 

City of Quebec 9% 

1982 

100*4-1*4 

I0I-2 

8 82 


B5«4 

Brittah Electric 

I96B-73 

9I»m 

92*u 

4 

19 4 


6 

M f 

CNA9% 

1975 

IOO>s-IS 

lOO-l 

8 91 

1*4 

« 6 'a 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

9e'4 

98*4 

2 

18 5 


18 

8 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 

1985 

99-100 

98's^'s 

9 04 


77 

Savlnga Benda 3% 

I96S-75 

85*» 

85»i4* 

5 

0 6 


10 

5 f 

Couruulda 9% 

1982 

9eV9'a 

98-9 

9 09 

»4 

ftS'a 

Britlah Elearle y»% 

1976-79 

7\H 

7l»a 

6 

2 6 

8 

2 

11 1 

Hill Samuel Cum Warrants 7% 

1982 

95-6 

95-6 

7 29 

I 

9I'4 

Treaaurv B*a% 

I9S0-B2 

95H 

95<e 

5 

5 7 


6 

3 1 

Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 

1982 

62-3'a 

62-3's 

8 38 

P$ 

74 

Fundin|^ 6 *t% 

1965-87 

7B>4 

78*4 

5 

13 7 


5 

II 1 

Ireland 9% 

1985 

98'*-9'4 

98-9 

9 09 

L‘a 

44H 

Britlah iranaport 3% 

1978-68 

4tr» 

46H 

6 

12 4 


16 

3 1 

ISE9% 

1985 

lOO-l 

99-100 

9 00 

Pi« 

tth 

Funding 41% 

1993 

68 S« 

68 * 

5 

16 9 


8 

1 

Marriott 9 * 4 % 

1975 

99'4-I00>4 

99-100 

9 00 

Pa 

4(Pa 

Britlah Gaa 3% 

1990-95 

43>4 

43‘t 

6 

3 II 


14 

1 1 

Occidental 9>]% 

1982 

88-9*1 

88-9*> 

10 33 

O 4 

TO'a 

Treasury 

1995-98 

76'a 

75'»i* 

S 

10 4 


9 

4 1 

Queensland 9% 

1982 

99'*-I00'4 

99'e-IOO'4 

8 97 

\ 

sa 

Treasury 5'i% 

2008-12 

60*#* 

S9*»«« 

S 

9 6 


6 

51 

Trust Houses Lium Warrants 7**% 

1985 

89'».9I 

89*».9i 

8 51 


3S*a 

War Loan 3*J% 

after 1952 

38*i« 

37«ia 

5 

2 10 


9 

1 f 

Trust Houses Ex Warrants T^»% 

1985 

82'»-4 

82'e-4 

9 22 


25'a 

Conaola 2'i% 


27»a 

26>s* 

5 

3 10 


8 

1 f 

United Merchants 9% 

1982 

92>f-4 

92*»-4 

9 57 


rices. 1970 

H|h Lew 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Sept 2. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

2 

65't 

2IS 

Banka ft other financial 
Aigemene Bk FI 240** 

3 8 

7 1 

9 

48 7 

Amsterdam-ftoc 

FI 54 4 

1 3 



40/- 

Aust A N Z Bk 

53/6 

6d 

3 7 

xo 

2595 

B de Soc Gen 

FrB285S 

45 

4 6 

4H 

48*4 

B of America 

860*4 

-•4 

2 9 

6/3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

82/6 

-1/3 

3 4 

71/3 

124/- 

6 ef Moncraal 

158/6 

1-2/- 

4 0 

35 

n*4 

B Nk de Mexico 

PW*a 

-•4 


2/3 

53/3 

B of N S Wales 

61/6 

|9d 

3 0 

»/- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

68/6 

i3d 

5 5 

306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2l40 

30 

5 1 

94 9 

221 

B de Paris P B 

Fr243 

7 9 

4 0 

2/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

64/9 

55/6 

6d 

4 6 

91- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 


4 5 

7l3 

35^ 

BOLSA 

397- 

t-6d 

S 1 

iOl- 

isi/- 

Can Imp Com 

209/3 

CL? 

4 - 

2 6 

srf'. 

10 /- 

Charterhouse Grp 

iO/9 

7 2 


37*4 

Chase Manhattan 

$48*4 

- !*• 

3 7 

45 

179 

Comma rxbank 

D2I4 

-4 

3 9 

S7 

155 3 

Cradli ComcisI 

Fr 159 S 

4 4 

2 6 

36 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr494 

} 4 

3 9 

560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS30l0 

80 

2 7 

SI 

233 

Credlunsult 


M 

4 0 

26 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

a 

3 1 

27 

186 

Drwsdner Bank 

D236 

1 

3 7 

4*. 

56 

First Nat City 

$68*. 

1 

3 3 

V- 

33/6 

Hambroi 

45/3* 


3 0 

7/6 

15/9 

Hill, Samual 

19/3 


3 9 

3 95 

9 3 

1 

3*4 

iOS Ltd 
lOS Mgnt 

Hongk^a A Sh 

II 5 

$4*4 

1 ‘a 


9*4 

£7 

£8% 

•i 

3 9 

11- 

50/- 

Keyier Ullmann 

57/6 

1/3 

4 4 

>/- 

24/6 

Klelnwort Ban 

32/6 

9d 

3 7 

090 

5470 

Kredietbank 

FrB5640 

20 

2 9 

37 

220 

Kundenkredit 

D237 

t 2 

4 2 

BOO 

1492 

Lambert L'Ind 

FrB 1680 

30 

4 S 

5/9 

SI/3 

Lloyds 

60/9 

6d 

4 3 

0 

52 

Manuf's Hanover T st f68'4 

*4 


1,400 

67,800 

Mediobanca 

L 81,310 

1290 

1 3 

'/3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred 

25/3 

- 6d 

4 6 

7/9 

18/9 

47/6 

Mercury Secs 

26/6 


2 3 

0/9 

Midland 

58/6 

-9d 

5 1 

9/7*. 


Minster Asset 

12/6 

-3d 

5 7 

6/- 

i: 

Montagu Trust 

25/- 

~6d 

2 6 

0*4 

Morgan J P 

$66*4 

2 


5/- 

X 

Nat A Grindlays 

54/6 

t3d 

5 3 

90 

Nat Austra 

IA2 71 

0 07 

4 1 

6/IO*a 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

16/7*1 

l*id 

4 7 

9/6 

51/3 

Nat West 

62/6 

3d 

4 6 

60 

I32'a 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I36 

1 

6 6 

47/6 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

mi3 

.-2/9 

2 7 

16/- 

iCh 

Schroders 

86/3 


2 0 

«/3 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec, 

29/7*1* 

1/3 

5 1 

3.400 

12.525 

Sodete General 

FrB 13,025 25 

4 6 

7/6 

31/6 

Standard A Chart 

42/6 

1 4/- 

S 3 

15 

290 

Suaz 

Fr309 1 

10 9 

3 6 

280 

2475 

Swiu Bank 

Fr S 3005 

65 

2 7 

575 

3050 

Union Bank 

FrS3825 

165 

2 6 

4/6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

55/6 


S 4 

Oh 

19/9 

Utd Dorn Tst 

25/6 

-1 9d 

4 3 

70 

430 

Intursnee 

Allianz Versich 

D433 

-12 

2 1 

6.050 

63.590 

Ass Generali 

L 65700 

-ItSO 

0 8 

6/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

57/3 

- 3d 

5 3 

7/6 

46/- 

Eagle Scar 

53/6 

- 1/- 

4 1 

4/3 

34/6 

Eqult A Law Lifa 

44/3 

l3d 

3 0 

4/3 

15/- 

Gen Accident 

20/3 

1 6d 

5 0 

3/» 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

31/9 


4 7 

1/- 

34/- 

Legal A General 

43/3 

-9d 

4 1 

12 2 

67 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

FI 83 7 


2 4 

2/- 

35/9 

Petri 

41/6 

1/6 

4 S 

f/3 

14J3 

Phoenix 

3\J3 

6d 

4 8 

3/6 

2176 

Prudential 

ltl4 

1/- 

3 7 

8/3 

38/3 

Royal 

47/3 

1/- 

4 8 

T 

47/3 

Sun Alliance 

57/6 

1/3 

5 3 

43 

105 

Taisho Mar A F 

Y 126 

1-9 

5 2 

91 

203 

Tekle Marine 

Y26I 

-9 

2 5 

3/9 


Vehicle A Gen 

14/- 

I-I/3 

9 8 

100 

Zurich Ins, 

FrSSlOO 

~ 200 

3 Z 


PriMs. 

High 

1970 

Lew 

Oniinary 

atecka 

Prica. 

Sept 2. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

2 

l8/4*e 

18/- 

14/10*1 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

15/9 

- I'ld 

S 2 

15/1*1 

Bass. Charrington 

16^*1 

-3d 

4 B 

!»*• 

100 

BolsNV 

FI 126 

•2 

2 9 

16/- 

12/3 

Courage, BAS 

I4/I0*i 

-6d 

4 9 

27/3 

19/10*1 

Distillers 

sa:- 

-7*id 

5 0 

51 

SOU 

Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 


2 3 

440 

29/9 

353 

22/9 

D385 

28/9 

-9d 

4 1 

217 8 

170 8 

Halneken 

nils 2 

-4 6 

1 6 

l5/4*i 

11/10*1 

IDV 

12/6 


4 8 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 170 

43 

4 4 

18 

I4*s 

Nat Dlscillers 

$15 

+ '• 

6 0 

59/3 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc 

55/6 

l7/4*t 

*/- 

4 4 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth African Br 

-4Sd 

3 7 

34/9 

28/. 

Truman, Hanbry 

32/- 

-7*td 

4 7 

20/3 

1^ 

Wacney. Mann 

I6/I0*a 

-3d 

S 1 

IO/7'i 

9iiu 

Whitbread 'A* 


•3d 

5 9 

45/3 

35/9 

ftuflding ft building materials 

Assoc Portland 41/6 lO'td 

4 1 

26/9 

21/4*1 

VB Industries 

22/9 

-Mid 

5 3 

271 

229 9 

Ciments Lifarge 

Fr 243*1 

1*1 

4 0 

1906 

1570 

Cimenterles Briq 

FrB 1646 

104 

6 7 

26/6 

15/9 

R CostaIn 

14/l's 

6d 

4 2 

27/6 

IB/6 

Eng China Clays 

22/- 

9d 

2 1 

41/6 

24/6 

lot Paint Co 

25/- 


II 7 

30.100 

22.600 

Italcementl 

L.24.000 

395 

2 1 

30/- 

19/6 

i Laing ‘A' 

29/- 

|9d 

2 1 

II/- 

7/4*t 

London Brick 

9/l*i 


6 8 

14/6 

7/6 

Marhy 

8/- 


(") 

14/10*1 

26/10*1 

8/4*1 

Rediand 

10/3 


4 7 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

22/- 

1/9 

2 8 

39/6 

25/- 

Tarmac Derby 

29/6 


S 8 

39/6 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

35/- 

3d 

3 3 

0 

4/1*1 

Venasca 

4/7's 

4*id 

7 8 

74/6 

51/6 

G Wimpay 

62/- 

1/7*1 

1 4 

27/3 

16/9 

Catering, hotels, etc 

ATV 'A' 23/3 

-3d 

6 1 

4li 

2/(0 

Buttin's 

3/5 

*id 

9 5 

75 

2S*a 

CBS 

129 

l-3*i 

5 2 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada *A 

40/6 

I6d 

4 9 

33/3 

23/- 

Grand Macrop 

Lyons 'A' 

23/7*1 

l/E 

2 S 

91/9 

63/6 

73/3 

- 9d 

3 3 

20/3 

13/9 

Mecca 

16/6 


6 0 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses'Forte 

25/3 

u- 

3 6 

1229 

980 

Chemicals 

ANIC 

L990 

18 

5 1 

14/3 

6/10*1 

Albright A W 

8/I0** 

t9d 

3 9 

32*4 


Amer Cyanamid 

$31*4 

f 

4 0 

215 

I57*t 

BadlKhe Anilln 

D 160 1 

1 0 3 

6 9 

178*1 

139*1 

Bayer » 

C\iA (Basle) 

Dt40 8 

3 2 

5 7 

12325 

8550 

Fr.S. 10.675 

. 275 

I 0 

73*t 

59*a 

Dow 

168’. 

2’# 

3 8 

128 

92*1 

Dupont 

$125*4 

- Ml 

4 3 


33/6 

Flioni 

42/- 

-3d 

5 0 

7*1 

Genarai Aniline 

tlO'i 

-t-l 

4 1 

260** 

161 

Hoechst 

D 167*a 

-6 

6 0 

178.000 

126.750 

Hoffmn Genuss 

FrS 163500 

-4500 

0 5 

58/- 

42/1*1 

iCI 

44/'. 

-1/4*1 

6 3 


27/- 

Laporta Inds 

28/3 

1 9d 

4 9 

28*4 

Monsanto 

136 

-»4 


1129 

927 

MentecatinUEdli 

L 927 

- 42 

5 9 

370 

227*1 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr360 

1 20 


33 

27 

Pfizer 

$32% 

1 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr246 4 

3 7 

3 5 

2900 

2550 

Solvay A 

Fr B 2870 

10 

5 1 

159 

131 

St GoNtn 

Fr ISI 

.2 6 

4 2 

420 

290 

Takcda Chemical 

Y30I 

-3 

2 8 

4460 

3880 

Coal ft steel 

Arbed 

FrB 4260 

-25 

7 0 

30h 

21'a 

Bethlehem 

822*1 

l‘i 

8 3 

17 60 
180 

II 20 

147 

Broken Hill Pcy 
Denain Ingwy 

8A 15 00 
Fr 150 

6 i 

4 5 

695 

590 

Finsidar 

L$9l's 

9 

7 6 

150 1 

I27*t 

Fried Krupp 

0 132 1 

1 

7 6 

90*s 

60 1 

GelaenkirciHiner 

DB4 

« 3*1 

4 2 

£2i*i 

£28*1 

Grangesberg 

08*4 


2 8 


Prices 

High 

1970 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
Sept 2. 
i9ro 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

91 

68 

Hoeich 

D68 

-0 6 

1 S 

loe 7 

84*1 

Hoogoven 

H.9Mi 

2 2 

2 2 

180 7 

148 

Mannesmann 

D 153*1 

Ms 

7 I 

142*1 

Ml 

Rhelnstahi 

D H2 

-2 8 

5 3 

109*1 

79 

Thyssen Huecce 

D80*. 

-0 6 

7 5 

231 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Fr2l7 4 

7 6 

3 9 

8/Mi 

5/4*1 

Union Steel S A 

8/- 

H 4*id 

5 0 

39 

29*1 

US Steel 

131*1 

1 *1 

7 6 

l3Mi 

iOMi 

Usinor 

Cloctrical ft rs^lo 

Fr 107 7 

5 3 

4 2 

235 

161 

AEG 

D 171 

- 2*1 

9 2 

255 

211 

ASEA 

Kr226 

4 

4^4 

534 

40h 

Am Tel A Tel 

$46*4 

1-^ 

S 2 

26/7*1 

20/3 

BiCC 

23/10*1 

-^9d 

5 S 

2135 

I4ro 

Brown Beverl 'A 

FrS 1625 

35 

3 1 

483*1 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr42S 

3 

3 2 

14/6 

S7*t 


Chloride Electric 

12/. 


6 7 

Comsat 

$39*1 

f‘4 


77/- 

47 /- 

Dacca 

51/- 

~3d 

3 6 


33/6 

EMI 

37/- 

6d 

4 7 

IIS 

Electrolux 'B 

Kr 123 

- 3 

S 7 

257 

196 

L M Ericcson ‘B’ 

Kr230 

- 7 

2 4 

79 

60*1 

Gan Elearle 

ITT’i 

■4 

3 4 

27/10*1 

17/10*1 

GEC-EE 

21/9 

4‘sd 

3 4 

33^. 

20^4 

Gen Tel A Elec 

f27»i 

*1 

5 9 

152 

102 

Hitachi 

Y 106 

2 

5 7 

54/- 

45/- 

Hoover ‘A* 

53/6- 

3d 

4 2 

361*1 

223 

IBM 

$264 

1 *4 

1 8 

62/3 

36/- 

Int Computers 

42/3 

i 3d 

5 4 

60 

3Mi 

Inc Tel 4 Tel 

$40*4 

_ 

2 6 

132*1 

79*1 

Machines Bull 

Pr93 3 

- 3 2 


827 

493 

Mauuihita 

r493 

42 

2 0 

205^ 

152/6 

Philips Lmp Wks 

195/- 

3/M. 

2 2 

44/10*1 

28/3 

Plessey 

29/4*1 

1 4*ad 

3 4 

34*1 

18*1 

RCA 

$24*. 

M. 

4 2 

19/- 

13/- 

Rediffuslon 

14/9 

Mtd 

5 6 

48/6 

30/6 

ReyrcHe Psrsons 

36/- 

6d 

8 3 

259*1 

178 

Siemens 

D 190*1 

*1 

4 2 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y2I70 

165 

0 7 

55*. 

20 

^erry Rand 

$23 

1 's 

2 2 

182*1 

134*1 

Thomson-Houst 

Fr 142 8 

2 2 

2 8 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Elaarical 

53/9 


2 0 

48 

33*4 

Woscarn Union 

112 

1^ 

4 4 

68*1 

53*1 

Weseinhse El 

Engineering 

$66’i 

• Me 

2 6 

37/6 

23/- 

Acrow A 

78/9 

l/Mi 

3 2 

207 

138 

Atits Copcu 

Kr 171 

4 

2 9 

I4;i0*i 

10 ;- 

BSA 

13/- 

42/6 

6d 

('•) 

46/9 

36/6 

Babck A Wilcox 

-1/7*. 

4 7 

54,6 

29,- 

John Drown 

36/3 

- 3d 

6 0 

16/1*1 

lO'IO't 

Cohen 600 

1417*1 


5 7 

14/iO't 

B/ 

Davy Ashmore 

9^t* 

12/4*1 

9*4d 

2 0 

14/- 

II 6 

Delta Metal 

1 Mid 

6 9 

189 e 

138 

Demag 

Di60 

3 

5 0 

l6/2'« 

6.7*. 

B EHloct 

8/7*1 

I0*id 

2 9 

18/6 

14/3 

Firth Cleveland 

I4'6 


9 7 

60/6*4 

48/4*1 

Guest, KAN 

56/3* 

2/3 

4 2 

210 

140 

Gutehoffngs, H 

DI6i 1 

2'f 

4 3 

12/3 

7/4*1 

Head WrighCBon 

8/3 


6 1 

27/9 

12/6 

Alfred Herbert 

12/9 

3d 

3 1 

l4M0'i 

11/6 

1 M 1 

11/6 

I/ll*. 


4 8 

6/6 

1^*1 

Inter Combsen 

Mrtl 


47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp Air 
Kuliager 

38/3 

3d 

442 

295 

Kr 348 

r 3 

3 1 

239 9 

165 

MAN 

D 190 

3 

1 0 

22/6 

14/9 

Mather A Platt 

14/9 

57 ;- 

2/7*1 

3 8 

84/3 

50/9 

Metal Box 

6d 

3 9 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y69 

1 2 

8 7 

23/3 

16,3 

Morgan Crucible 

22,3 

3d 

4 3 

206 

172 1 

Pcchiney 

Fi 193 1 

5 

4 1 

60/- 

43.9 

Renold 

51,3 

9d 

4 6 

9/6 

5/4*. 

Serck 


. 3d 

S 3 

42/- 

30/3 

Simon Enging 

36.9 

< 6d 

4 1 

24/3 

7/- 

Scaveley Ind 


4*id 

2 2 

12/- 

8/6 

Sione’Platc 

$,’$ 

Mtd 

5 7 

75/10*1 

59/6 

Tube Investments 

U!6 

I/M, 

5 3 

31/4*1 

21/3 

Vickers 

23/6 

3d 

8 S 

48/9 

37/- 

Thos W Ward 

41/- 


6 7 


iock Prieu and YtaMi eompitad with h«lp from MoMn Morrtft Ljmdi, Ptorei Fonnor & Smlch> Yamalchl Socurlcioi Co . and Tha Pint Botson Corporation Yiaid in bradteu la on forocaac dividend * Ex dividend 
Ex cipiullaatlon ^ Ex righa t Ex alt (o) New nock. (f) Flat /tetd (ft) After Zambian tax (0 To laten dace (n) Incerfm lince reduced or paued 

The net redemption jrields allow for tax at 7a 6d In £ 




PrtcM. 1970 

OfsUtiary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stecM 

Sept 2 

on 

Sept 

High 

Lew 


1970 

week 

2 

M'i 

5/- 

Wellman Eng 

6/7*»* 

. 3d 

5 7 

24t6 

16/6 

Weir Group 

17/6 


6 3 



Peed. pharfMceuCicais 



70/9 

43/9 

Allied supplleis 

44/6 

6d 

4 0 

II/- 

7/10*1 

A» Brit Foods 

9/0». 

*.d 

3 8 

W 

6/- 

Assoc. FIshei les 

0/- 

I'ld 

8 1 

62*4 

Avon Product* 

S67>a 

. 4*« 

3 3 

A7f4\ 

34/3 

Beecham Group 

42' 

1/4*. 

Z 4 

2J0 

171 

Beghiii 

Fr 181 

-3 1 

4 1 


32/9 

Bevril 

32,9 

9d 

6 7 


M,7’i 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

I3f2*a 

|2’W 

4 4 

17/7*1 

12/9 

Cadbury Schweppes 

13/6 


6 0 

4S'f 

31'* 

Colg -Palmolive 

•37*. 

1 

3 4 

8 B6 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

•A7 08 



M/4'* 

8/r> 

Fitch Lovell 

10/3 

r I'td 

4 9 

7000 

4700 

Golgy 

Fr 5 5200 


0 8 

B7». 

66^ 

General Food* 

$75*1 

1 •• 

3 4 

42*1 

24*1 

General Mills 

•26*1 

». 

3 2 

81/8 

66/- 

Glaxo 

75/6 

»/“ 

1 6 

)7 

28>. 

Heinz 

•35 

** 

2 5 

4(Pa 

32*1 

Kraftco Corp 

•38*1 

■ *1 


2S80 

1820 

L'Orcal 

Fr 1852 

18 

0 9 

5494 

3610 

Motta 

L3960 

40 


3300 

2600 

Nettle 

Fr5 3250 

50 

2 1 

299 8 

240 

Perrier 

Fr 242 



58 

40'« 

Procter Gamble 

»53». 

1 

2 6 

28/lO** 

17/6 

Ranks-HovI* 

18/- 

lO'id 

10 0 

55/9 

38/- 

Recklcc & Celm 

42/6 

*/- 

3 8 

5500 

3700 

Sandox 

FrS4250 

so 

1 5 

17/6 

79 

Splllert 

7/9*. 

2*4d 

9 0 

77ylO'> 

19/1*1 

Tate B Lyle 

21/- 

4*>d 

9 5 

16/9 

12/8*4 

Unigate 

15/6*4 

• 6*4d 

S 0 

62/6 

37/6 

Unilever 

46/9 

1/9 

4 0 

222/6 

13S,'- 

Unilever NV 

172/6 

27/4*1 

6/3 

4 3 

36/3 

26/1** 

United Bisculu 

7'td 

4 9 



Meters, aircraft 




17/6 

10' 

Assoc Enelnrg 

11.9 

r 3d 

6 9 

13/6 

5/7', 

BLMC 

6/i 

. 4*fd 

8 8 

31*. 

I2'i 

Erasing 

• I6*. 

2*. 


44*a 

30*. 

Caterpillar Tract 

•33*. 

1*. 

3 6 

35*. 

16*1 

Chrysler 

•22*. 

3;l*« 

1 

2 9 

8/l'i 

3,- 

Chrysler fUK) A 

1 I'ad 


129 4 

84*1 

Citroen 

Fr 107 9 

1 3 3 


430 

316 

Daimler-Bent 

0386 

I'l 

2 2 

24/9 

14/6 

Dowiy Group 

17/1*1 

7*.d 

6 1 

36/9 

26/1*1 

Dunlop 

28/3 

6d 

5 7 

3546 

2611 

Flat 

L279I 

58 

4 3 

25/9 

19/6 

Ford ^DR) 

25/6 

1 9d 

4 1 

30 

17*1 

Gen bynarriKi 

• 18*. 

1*. 

5 4 

45/- 

29/9 

Gen Mu (Un) 

38/3 

3d 

4 4 

3lS 

21*1 

Goodyear 

•26*1 

1*. 

3 2 

45/'9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

32,9 

3d 

7 9 

32/- 

22/3 

Honda (kOR) 

i5/ 

1 3d 

4 1 

370 

171 

Komuiu 

Y 171 

3 

5 0 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

•10 

‘ '. 


73/6 

41/' 

J Lucas 

45/6 


3 9 

16^. 

8** 

Maiiey Ferguson 

•C9*. 



27‘t 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 

118*. 

I** 


1700 

1064 

Mkhelln 0 

Fr 1249 

IS 

1 2 

200 

148 

Niitan Motor 

Y 150 

1 

5 3 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr 247*. 

3*. 

2 8 

3500 

2321 

Pircili-5pa 

L2735 

40 


25/1*1 

28'4*i 

I0'4*t 

Roils-Rnyrr 

12,1*1 

1 3d 

9 9 

15,9 

Smiths Induic 

17/6 

, l**d 

6 3 

245 

160 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%243 

2 

3 3 

398 

300 

Toyota Motors 

Y300 


2 7 

40*. 

24 

United Aircraft 

533*. 

'a 


299'i 

2M'* 

Volkswagen 

D 211*. 

*1 

4 4 

3SB 

216 

Volvo 

Kr249 

7 

1 2 

9/7'i 

5, 

Westland 

3/6 

4*id 

10 4 

13/6 

0/9 

Wllmol Breeden 

9/9 

I'ld 

6 1 



Office equip. photo 



S60 

299 

Canon Camera 

Y352 

23 

2 1 

84 

57*1 

Eastman Kodak 

$64 

I'l 

2 0 

656 

430 

Fu|l Photo 

Y530 

IS 

1 4 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr B 1735 

10 

3 5 

41/7*1 

21/6 

Gettcinar A' 

28/6 

. 1/1*. 

1 9 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

Y 566 

9 

1 3 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L2665 

40 


34/9 

25/- 

Ozalld 

32/- 

4*.d 

3 7 

III*! 

66*. 

Xerox 

•78*1 

, 2 

0 8 

56/- 

38/3 

Paper li publishing 

Bowater Paper 42/9 

3d 

6 5 

12,10*1 

6i- 

British Printin' 

6/7'i 

I'td 

9 4 

18/- 

11/6 

Bunil Pulp A P 

14/6 


6 0 

35*. 

23*1 

Crown Zeller 

•32 

2 

S 4 

25/1*1 

20/6 

DRG 

22/4’t 

4'.d 

6 4 

9/4*. 

6/3 

Invcresk Paper 

6'9 

4'id 

2 5 

33’a 

2I>. 

MacMillan Bl P 

•CIS 

*a 


55*. 

11*. 

MrGraw Hill 

•I5*« 

. 1*. 

5 0 

29/9 

21/- 

News of the WId 

23/6* 


a 0 

32/. 

16/- 

Pesrsen Long 

19/9 

Jd 

5 0 

50/- 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

44/6 

I 6d 

3 1 

55/3 

33/9 

Reed Inc 1 

31/9 

i;- 

7 4 

60/6 

50/3 

W H Smith ‘A 

59/6 

9d 

3 6 

23/6 

13/- 

Themson Organ 

14/3 

l/“ 

9 e 



Property 




16/9 

9/10*. 

Capita! A Counties 

14/6*. 

*.d 

2 9 

118/9 

85/- 

Hammersns A' 

ns/- 

1 1/- 

1 0 

29/5*. 

<9/4*> 

Land Securities 

24/10*1 

2 9 

14/6*. 

10/3 

Lon Merch Sea 

13/4*1 


3 0 

25/5*. 

17,'3*. 

Met Est B Pey 

24/3*. 

i Vti 

3 1 

45/3 

28/3 

St Martins 

39/- 

\ 6d 

2 7 

615 

367*f 

S. G. Immebllaire 

L 367*1 

- 14*1 

6 8 

«/- 

15/10*1 

'**]»& (Gt Britain) 

22;5*** 

6*.d 

4 S 

12^- 

75/- ^ 

5uck Conversn 

97/6 

|6d 

0 7 

18/8*. 

13/3 

Trafalgar House 

17;I0*» 

1 l*Kt 

2 9 


PrtOM, 1970 

Of^nary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



itodks 

Sept 2. 
1970 

on 

Sept 

Hi|B 

Low 


week 

26 



AfrAnaa B ahlpplng 



31 

IS** 

American Airlines 

•2I*. 

% 


44/. 

28/6 

Brit B Comm 

ytt9 


4 0 

lO/l 

J/i 

Cammeil Laird 

4/9 

I S'ld 


54^ 

25/6 

Cunvd 

26/- 

7/- 

9 6 

66/0*4 

39/2*. 

Furness Withy 

61/- 

-9d 

4 1 

I5/I*f 

3/10*. 

Harland B Wolff 

5/7*. 



1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

YM75 

fS 

2 7 

I72*a 

106 

KLM 

Ft 126 

7 7 

6 4 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D7I 

1-2 9 


2»6 

19/7*1 

Ocean St«imihlp 

26/6 

f 1/6 

5 3 

13*. 

B 

Pan American 

•n*. 

-% 


49/1 

31/9 

P B O Defd 

40/- 

-2/- 

6 0 

29/6 

10/- 

Swan. Hunter 

12/3 

3d 

12 2 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr$6B5 


4 4 

24 

10 

TWA 

• I4». 

1 


28 

12*1 

United Airlines 

•I0*« 

> 3 




Storaa 




539 

358 

Bijenkerf 

w 

16 

4 5 

24/1*1 

18/3 

Boots Pure Drug 

6d 

3 7 

29/4*. 

30/4'i 

13/3 

16,7*1 

Brit Home Sers 


4’id 

4 1 

British Shoe 

20/4*1 

l-3d 

4 9 

37/3 

25/6 

Burton Group 

Vh 

9d 

4 0 

30/1*1 


Drbenhams 

2Ali 

3d 

7 0 

232*i 

Galerles Lafayette 

fr 193% 

|7 


665 

375 

Galenas Precdos 

%37S 

IS 

3 1 

46/6 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

«/- 

1/6 

3 1 

38 

22% 

G T A B P 

•27*. 

I 1% 

4 7 

59/3 

26/1*1 

49/3 

GUS A' 

55/3 

6d 

3 6 

18/- 

House of Fraser 

20/10** 

3d 

6 8 

3060 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B 2320 

-135 

3 7 

16/- 

’i* 

Ini Scores 

9/2% 

l‘id 

6 3 

365 

276 

Karstadt 

D347 


2 9 

261 

209 

Kiufhof 

D24a 

8 

3 6 

674 

479 

La Redout* 

Fr 573 

1 7 

3 0 

375 

299 

La Rlniscentc 

L310 

6*. 

2 6 

6W- 

50/9 

Marks B Spencer 

58/- 

9d 

3 2 

347 

251 

Mitsukoshi 

Y334 

13 

2 7 

29'*.. 

19*1. 

Montgomery W 

•25% 

1-3% 

3 2 

4 30 

2 97 

Myer Emporium 

•A3 23 

0 07 


123 

63 

Neekerman 

099 

1 6 8 

2 0 

292 

182 6 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 194 

0 2 

2 1 

147/6 

80/- 

O K Bazaars ‘A 

97/- 

6d 

4 0 

221 

147 9 

Princcmpi 

Fr 166 


3 1 

39/- 

29/- 

Provid Clothg 

36/- 

3d 

3 S 

74*. 

51% 

Sears Roebuck 

•65% 

% 

2 3 

16/9 

(0/3 

1 csco Stores 

iO/6 

l*id 

2 6 

21/0*. 

15,9 

United Drapery 

17/3 

3d 

5 8 

16/9 

13,3 

Wool worth 

13/9 

4'.d 

7 3 



Textiles, clothing 




109 2 

76 1 

AKZO 

FI 84 9 

0 7 

4 7 

50*. 

31** 

Burlington 

•40*1 

! 2% 

3 5 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpets iniernatlonall7/6 

, 4*kJ 

8 0 

M/0*. 

4/9 

Carrington B D 

4/9 

3d 

4 1 

11/9 

8/6 

CoMi, nns 

7/9*. 

20/7*. 

8'.d 

9 0 

30/3 

19/9 

Courtauldi 

9d 

6 7 

29*. 

10*1 

Genesco 

•21% 

% 


8/0*4 

5/1*. 

Eng Calico 

5/3 

\'wd 

9 5 

47/6 

43/6 

Snia Viscosa Priv 

47/- 


3 7 

56 

26 

Stevens J P 

•28 

• '• 

8 6 

98 

75 

Icijin 

Y77 


7 8 

167 

122 

Toray Ind 

Y 122 


7 0 

M/9 

7h 

West Riding W 

7/3 

3d 

12 9 

M/3 

7/6 

Woolcombcri 

8/3 

1 l'.d 

4 8 



Tobacco 




117/. 

88 .- 

Brit Amcr Tob 

II1/9* 

3'3 

3^mI 

4 0 

8/4't 

3/M*. 

Carreras 'B' 

4/- 

9 3 

30/3 

18/4*1 

20/- 

13/5*4 

Gallaher 

21,9 

1/- 

8 3 

Imperial Tofaacc 

14/7*1 

- 1/0*. 

6 2 

32/6 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

22/6 


1 3 



Utilitlee/reila 




72 

50*1 

Canadian Pacific 

•055% 

*• 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y652 

> 2 

7 7 

750 

670 

Chugoku 

Y749 

I 

6 7 

35*. 

22'. 

Cons Ediion 

•23% 


8 0 

2575 

2220 

b BES 

FrB24|0 

1 10 

6 0 

1840 

1632 

Intercom 

FrB 1740 

5 

6 7 

684 

635 

Kansal Elec P 

Y678 

1 6 

7 4 

226 8 

M9*. 

RWC 

D 185 

1*1 

4 3 

648 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y648 

1-5 

7 7 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Y79 

2 

7 6 



Inveat truata 




37/6 

23/10*1 

24/6 

Alliance Trust 

31/3 

1/- 

3 5 

16/9 

Atlas Elec 

20/10*1 

-l*id 

3 6 

18/6 

13/3 

BET Defd 

15/6 

l2/4*t 

1 I'ld 

6 0 

17/9 

23/IO't 

919 

British Assets 

7*id 

2 4 

17/6 

Cable B Wireless 

2I/I0*.* 

23.4*1 

3d 

3 3 

28/4*1 

19/- 

Foreign B Col 

3d 

2 5 

23/6 

17/- 

15/7*. 

Globe Inv 

21/9 

+ 3d 

3 4 

21/3 

Industrial A Gen 

18/7% 

8/4*. 

-I'ld 

4 S 

10/6 

6'V, 

Mercantile Inv 

6d 

4 8 

146*1 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 223 3 

2 2 

4 9 

199 

158 9 

Rollnco 

FI 173*1 

2 

1 2 

19/10*. 

11/6 

Witan Inv 

15/- 

1 l*id 

2 3 



Miacelleneotie 




477 9 
9/6 

356 9 
6/6 

Air Liquide 

Allied EP 

Fr 370 

-6*1 

2 S 

6 9 

33/6 

23/6 

William Baird 


-9d 

9 7 

34/6 

20/9 

Beseobetl 

26/9 

16/7*1 

-4*id 

5 6 

18/4*1 

13/9 

Bookers 


6 0 

40/- 

45/6 

British Match 

47/3* 

9/4*. 

- 9d 

6 0 

10/- 

8/1*1 

British Oxygen 

3d 

5 9 

16/6 


British Ropes 

16/6 


5 1 

0/3 

5/9 

Cope Allman 

6/- 

-3d 

10 0 

45/3 

28/6 

De La Bue 

39/3 

4-3d 

7 7 

56/6 

53/- 

36/6 

30/9 

Oalgecy 

Htya VWiarf 


|3d 

f2/3 

6 9 

2 0 

171/3 

95/- 

Hudaon's Bay 

149/4*1 

-7».d 

2 7 

60/9 

43/- 

Inchcape 

57^9 

f-l/3 

3 5 


Prices. 

High 

1970 

Lew 

e 

OrdliHuy 

Btecfca 

Pfice, 

Sept 2, 
1970 

Change 

on 

sweek 

Yield 

Sept 

2 

105 

113 ’ 

C. Iteh 

Y 122 

H 

4 9 

se 

72/6 

7H 

Johnson Muthey 
LIng-Tamco-Veughe 

80/6 

•12*1 


3 1 

37 

IS*. 

Litton Industries 

H9% 

f2% 


595 

412 

Met^iieseUtcheft 

D457 


2 1 

114% 

71*1 

Minneca M B M 

•85 

-2 

2 1 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y IS5 

-1 

4 5 

127/- 

65/9 

Rank Org A' 

109/- 

2/3 

1 4 

21/3 

16/10*1 

Sears 'A* 

20/10*1 

-3d 

6 0 

24/10% 

18/6 

SteetiM 

22/1% 

-4'.d 

4 5 

13/10*1 

36/7*1 

11/3 

26/4*1 

Thos Tilling 

12/6 

i 3d 

5 S 

Turner B Newalf 

29/9 

-7'nl 

7 2 

38*1 

29% 

Union Carbide 

•38% 

i-% 

5 2 

12/- 

6/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

Oil 

6/3 


9 6 

499 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr452 

-9 

2 5 

IM/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

76/- 

I/’ 

5 6 

85/6 

205*. 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

55/- 

2/- 

5 9 

150't 

Cle Petrolei 

Fr 154 4 

- 10 4 

4 3 

27*. 

20 

Continental Oil 

•24*. 

-% 


31% 

22*1 

Gulf Oil 

•27*. 

-1% 

5 5 

51% 

36*1 

Mobil Oil 

•50*. 

1% 

4 8 

2565 

2004 

Petrofina 

FrB2560 

1-50 

3 9 

29*1 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

•27*. 



£22% 

£15% 

Royal Dutch 

£21% 

% 

3 7 

St 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

72/9 

1/9 

4 0 

38*1 

Stan Oil Calif 

•47*1 

■*-% 

2 3 

49', 

35*. 

Stan OH Indiana 

•47 

2 

4 9 

67 

St% 

Stan Oil N J 

•64*1 

1% 

5 8 

31% 

24 

Texaco Inc $30 

Gold minee finence 

1% 

5 3 

123/9 

74/4*. 

95/- 

OFSIT 

M6/3 

- 3/^ 

7 5 

55/- 

Anglo.Amerlcan 

71/6 

1 1/6 

2 6 

64/3 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

57/9 

6d 

2 2 

58/9 

197/6 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

S6/- 

1/- 

2 6 

136/3 

General Mining 

185/- 

1/3 

4 7 

580/- 

300/- 

118/1*1 

J‘bur| Cons 

300/- 

1 10/- 

2 4 

145/- 

Rand Selection 

135/- 

t 1/3 

3 6 

232/6 

170/- 

Union Corpn 

Mines B metxia 

197/6 

.3/9 

2 7 

29*1 

20*. 

Alan Alum 

SC 22% 

% 


3500 

2925 

Alussulstc 

Fr S 3485 

5 

2 3 

39*1 

30% 

Amer Met Clim 

•32% 


4 2 

7/3 

3/10*1 

Amal Tin Niger 

4/6 

•22*. 


8 3 

32 

IV* 

Anaconda 

1% 

3 6 

52/6 

26/6 

CAST 

32/ 

4*id 

6 2 

63/9 

53/9 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 54/6 

3d 

6 4 

60/6 

38/- 

De Beers Defd 

43.6 

1/6 

3 7 

182*1 

123% 

Falconbridge 

•C 134 



46% 

33*. 

Inter Nickel 

140*. 

'• 


54*. 

38*. 

Kcnnecott 

•39*. 

s 

6 6 

33/. 

19/6 

Lonrho 

21/7*. 

10*.d 

4 6 

145/- 

106/. 

Mount Isa 

139/6 

3/6 

3 0 

135 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 100 1 


3 3 

73/6 

36*1 

45'- 

Petglatcrsrust Plat 

51/- 

t/- 

3 0 

23% 

Reynolds Metals 

•26% 


4 2 

70/6 

44/6 

RT2 

52/9 

2/3 

2 1 

7S/9 

49/- 

Roan Sel Trust 

50/- 

2/- 


197/6 

120/- 

Selection Trust 

142/6 

.2/6 

2 3 

1954 

1682 

Union Minlere 

Fr B 1870 

-30 

4 6 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

III, - 
37/6 

1 4/6 

0 2 

46,- 

34/6 

Zambia Ang -Am 

. 6d 

16 8 


Plantation*, ate 


l/IO*. 

1/3% 

Assam Cons'd 

1/10*. 



59/6 

42/6 

Cons T A Lnds 

42/6 


14 1 

32/9 

25/6 

Guthrie 

28/- 

I'ad 

10 7 

4/7 

4/- 

Highinds B Low 

4/4*1 

2*nJ 

12 4 

10/- 

6,9 

Jokai 

10/- 

1 w 

6 0 

3/11 

2/M 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/7 

'•d 

11 0 


Menay markat indicaton 

Though thu Amoncdn Treasury bill rates edged up at Monday ^ 
tonders the overall trend of interest rates wds downwurd 
notably in the Eurodollar market where three months money 
wdia St Its cheapest since mid February 1969 Sterling weakened 
lurther, the midweek forward discount being ihr widest since 
last October 











Bucket wheel excavator for the C E.G B 


Our other half 


Cleveland Bridge fabricates almost 
anything in steel. That’s the trouble with a 
name like ours. People overlook the other half 
of it. The other half says: And Engineering. 

And Engineering means roads and 
viaducts. Machine tool beds and overhead 
cranes. Radio telescopes and oifshore drilling 
rigs. Tunnelling and earthmoving. Heavy 
foundations and building structures. 


And Engineering means over 18,000 tons 
of fabricated steelwork every year. Any shape, 
any size, any client, anywhere. 

And Engineering stands for more than 
60 years of tough, practical experience on 
some of the world’s greatest man-made 
landmarks. 

Call us Cleveland Bridge, if you like. 

But remember, the other half lives too. 


CLEVELAND 

The Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Co. Limited, P.O. Box No. 27, Darlington, Co. Durham. 
A member of the Cementation Group of Companies. 











f 


While all the worid dimly perceived us 
as good old rcliable SKF, little did it know 
that deep inourunderground laboratories 
a mad scientist was busy perfecting a machine 
that was destined to shake the veiy 
foundations of rolling bearing technology. 



If we cksit seem worried,we should da 

This little box is going to cause a big echo 
among people who use bearings.That% 
more people thanwecancope with. 

Itfe the first early warning system for 
bearing foilute: 

(Not all bearings run for ever. Not even 
ours) 

First it^ going to help the user. Now he’ll 
be able to tell what^ going to happen. 

Wfell tell him when. And why. 

ArxJ heU know whatfe not going to happen 
arxl can keep his bearings running longer. 

Itk also going to help our competitors, 
because their customers can warn them in 
good time for a bearing change. 


In fact, preventive maintenance is moving 
into a new era-for us all. 

It’s ail based 011 shock pulse oscillations. 
Tlie system of the TD’s. 

There’s one jarring note 

Wfe can’t yet promise delivery But it’s 
unlikely you want us to starve you of hot 
news because of that. More litely you’ll 
want to ask your local SKF office for 
specific details 

So if we’re going to get worried about 
telling ybu of a gteat innovation, then we 
hope we'll often have that sort of worry 
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The price of piracy 

The tail of the juinbo jrt that 
was destroyed at Cairo nirpoit 
last Sunday is symbol of a 
threat lo the whole internalloiial 
tomtnunity whieh has got lo be 
met as deti nniriedly as sia 
piracy was in previous ceiitiiiies 
J hr govrriinienis of the west 
(lisirvi tirdil foi ddayiiii; the 
release of iniprisoned Arab 
criminals past the blackmailers' 
hrst bluffed deadliiii on 
Thursday, if they had yielded 
as supinely as somi i)eo|>lc 
wanted, the Jews on those air¬ 
craft would now be dead. But 
a lot more courage and drter- 
iiiiiiatioii are going to be needed, 
on an international s< ale, page 



A gleam in the gloom 

For all the grim developments 
in Jordan, reported by our 
special correspondent in Amman 
on pagi 29, a note of hope 
about the peace prospects on 
the Sue/ canal has been 
sounded by none other than 
Moshe Dayan, page 17 
Amei lea's attitude, page 44. 


A non-aligned pointer 

'J’he Lusaka summit conference 
of the non-aligned, inspired by 
President Tito and hosted by 
President Kaunda, 'looks like 
producing a consensus about 
southern Africa, if nothing else, 
page 33 . 



One man’s TUC 


Mr Vic Feather dominated this 
year's 'I'radcs Union Caingress 
But Ik (hd not dominate it in 
a way that caused it to do any¬ 
thing useful, page if) A report 
from our correspondents at 
Riighton, page 24 If the 
Goveinmenl is going lo slop 
public subsidies lo sinkers, let 
It slop them in ihi right way, 
pagi 21 



Tax reform 

Biitain's system of making 
tU’cisioiis about tar policy is 
as old-fashioned .as the Inland 
Revenue's home at Somerset 
House The secretariat of 
the Inland Revenue should be 
turned into an outward-looking 
research body, which should 
be asked lo make reports lo a 
select committee of MPs, page 
61 



Revolution hy ballot 

Chile’s Dr Allcmde is the first 
marxisl to win a presidential 
election in a western democracy. 
His victory is a setback for 
liberals and a big step forward 
for Russian influence in I.atin 
America, page 19 His enemies 
are debating whether to pack 
their bags or try to spring a 
coup, page 40. 
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Strikes and wages 

Sir —Your feature “ Wages . Industry has 
little stuniach for the hght ” (September 
5th; appears to be manipulating facts in 
an endeavour to protc a theory that the 
private sector of industry will always give 
in to unofficial strikers ^'our statement that 
GKN Sankey “ had run out of fight and 
was ready to oiler its unofficial strikers up to 
as much as 6s od a week, so close to 
the £8 I us od that they were asking for, 
that It looked like more or less total capitu¬ 
lation " IS not true 

III fact in May, 1969, the company signed 
an agreement with all unions, entitled An 
Knabling Agreement, which conceded an 

increase of a week to all workers across 
the board in return for a wage standstill 
of hftecii months, ie up until July 31, 
1970, and during the fifteen months a new 
wage structure based on job evaluation, 
activity sampling and productivity was to 

be worked out in collaboration with 
management and unions to form the basis 
of a new wage and productivity deal to be 
effective by August i, 1970 

This deal was designed to removi- 

anomalies in the existing pay structure and 
so remove the .source of grievance It is 
based on a job evaluation of all work grades 
and includes an clement of general increase 
in return for the acceptance of the new 
structure At the time of the strike this 
total package had been tabled but had not 
been fully negotiated It contained elements 
of a new grading structure and a new iiiten- 
tivi scheme for indirect workers and a 
levelling up factor for pieie woikers 

'I'lie workers, as you state in your ariitlc, 
since they went on strike have demanded 
G8 ms od a week across the board withoul 
strings The company has endeavoured 
duiing the past live weeks to explain the 
package offer to union officials and to 
(juantify rinancially the vaiious elements 
of this offer which were implicit in the 
package as fust tabled The agreement 
which was accepted by union offieials, district 
officials, and the Wellington plant shop 
steward representatives, still retained all the 
elements of grading, meentive and levelling 
up, and meant an award to individuals as 
from Gj a week to the high paid piece 
worker to C7 Os od a week to the lop 
ciaft skilled workei 

If you eom|>are this offer, which I ri peal 
IS from G.' to C7 (is od with the ile'ment 
of job evaluated grades, ineentive bonus 
based on prodiii tiv iiy, and the levelling u|) 
of piece work, against the stiikeis' demand 
for t8 los od a week across the' board 
without strings, 1 think that you and youi 
re aders will form a truer picture of exactly 
where the company stands 


The GKN Sankey management and the 
officials of all the unions eonceriied con¬ 
sider that the offer, although far removed 
from the strikers’ demands, is fair to every¬ 
body and in keeping with external trends 
It is certainly the limit to which the com¬ 
pany can go and there is no inrention of 
increasing the offer now on the table, which 
incidentally was for a period of seventeen 
months—le from August i, 1970. until 
December 31, 1971 —Yours faithfully, 
GKN Sankey, H. S Kiluck 

IV-ellington, Salofi Chairman 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —In your thoughtful and valuable 
article “ What’s going on (September 
5th; you suggest that a future Arab- 
Israeli peace need not be founded on 
mutual trust, since it “will be nailed down 
by grcat-powei guarantees ’’ Although this 
coulcl be a realistic view, the following 
coiisideiations may be lelevant 
I 1 he lorigcr-tenn future of the Middle- 
Last must inevitably depend on Arab- 
Israc It mutual trust '1 his should then - 
fore be encouraged in every possible way 
a In order to do this, the terms of the 
teasc-ftre should be honourably 
observed, and an exchange of prisoners 
of war carried out in the spirit of the 
Geneva Convention 

3 Israel can make a special contribution 
by promising—as a codicii to a future 
peace settlement—the formulation of a 
solemn declaration renouncing all 
intention ever again to seek to annex one 
square metre ol Arab territory 
4. Whatever great-power guarantees an 
sought. It must be realised that they have 
a limited value only Great-powei 
guarantees have always in the past 
proved ephemeral, and the future of the 
Middle Last must depend on the nations 
that inhabit it Their logical objective 
should be a “ Middle East community,” 
on similai lines to Henclux but 111 
which Israel will, with Us mote advancccl 
economy and social structure, have a 
special responsibility 111 helping her Arab 
neighbours —Yours faithfully, 

London, WH IiRixti Pkiiiic 

Sir —llu Middle Last truce cannot work 
as long as a bloodthirsty government like 
Iraq IS allowed to threaten and under¬ 
mine the efforts being made by Egypt and 
Israel fur peace 

As the Itft-wing military dictatonihip of 
Baqr is eominitted by its Baathist 
ideology to working for the overthrow of 
tr,iditionaI regimes around the Persian 
Gulf, any coniurtion it has with the plight 
of the Palestinians must be looked at 
against a background of a series of plots, 
conspiracies, sabotage and subversive 
activities aimed at perpetuating turmoil in 
the Middle East —Yours faithfully. 

Genera, Switzerland Kamran Mashavekiii 

Ulster 

Sir —May I, an Irishwoman from the Six 
Counties, who has expi iienced the teirors 
of Belfast recently, suggest that either Mr 


John S Banirtgiloa (Letter*, Augiut 8th) go 
and liv(^ in the north where he will experi¬ 
ence the tMith, or go bury his head in the 
bog and .sl^ht tip. 

I am neither. Protestant nor Catholic. I 
believe in no god; I was fighting to protect 
my home and two small children Like 
everyone else aniutid me, I had no time to 
think if I was Protestant nr Catholic we 
had only time to worry for our families’ 
safety —Yours faithfully, T Gallagher 

London, SE21 

Washington schools 

Sir —Twenty years ago the Western High 
School in Washington, DC, graduated a 
class of just over aoo students 
Excellence was demanded, and without busv 
ing the school drew students from 
throughout the District; and plush 
Montgomery, Maryland and Virginia resi¬ 
dents paid to go to this public school because 
of Its reputation as a “ good solid academic 
high school ’’ 

As was expected of the high .school that 
had produced more generals and admirals 
for the country than any other, 98 per cent 
of tht class went on to universities to 
become active contributors to community 
life , one an astronaut and one an Olympic 
coach 

Whai an achievement ' The apologists 
and “liberals” in 20 years have aihieved 
a school w'herc the students run the adminis¬ 
tration, if they bother, attendance is 50 per 
cent, the leathers, except foi ihi old pios, 
have given up and the parents are afraid of 
the student bullies Progress ’ I would have 
It) agree with you (August Hthi that Western 
IS in trouble —Yours faithfully, 

M -\ L.viox 

Class of 1944, I ht Western High School 
London, .S’fl'i 

The Matesa Affair 

Sir— I should like to correct two errors in 
the article on Spain (August istj In the 
first plate, it is not true that the president 
of Matesa i.s a member of Opus Dei As the 
information office of Opus Dei made clear 
last year, in re.sponsc to a .similar allegation 
that appeared in the paper Et Altazar, “no 
associate of ffpus Dei occujues any execjtive 
post III ihis enterprise ” 

Second, your article asserted that the 
falangists were circulaling a document giving 
details of donalions that Matisu had given 
to Opus Dei You should understand that 
this ‘ tlocumenl ” is merely a photocopy of 
an artiele published in an Italian newspaper, 
Avanit 1 am surprised that you take notice 
of a document that has already been 
denied by the sccretaiiat of Opus Dei in 
Italy {Aranli, July 10th;, in the Spanish 
press on July 25th and in Le Monde on 
July gBih The Italian paper jii-stified its 
allegations by claiming that these facts had 
been admitted by the president of Matesa, 
Sr Vila Reyes, during a closed session 
of the Cones However, .Sr Vila Reyes 
has never said anything like this 111 the 
Cortes, as is well known and as Le Monde 
pointed out on March nth.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Ignacio Arechaoa 

Madrid , , 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£6000 PA AND OVER 



Commercial 
Director 

Aged 28—38 
Up to £8000 

The current commercial director of the New 
Businesses Division has been promoted to head the 
Bovis S25millton North American operation The 
new director will be a young (the present man is 31) 
proven manager with a sophisticated financial back 
ground His |ob will be to identify and evaluate 
mergers and other ventures, to participate in the 
negotiations and then to help manage the new 
activity within Bovis He will join a team of like 
minded and very able young managers 

The job carries substantial fringe benefits including 
a share incentive scheme 

Please reply to 

Jim Holding, Chief Executive. 

New Businesses Division, 

Bovis Holdings Ltd , 

45 Netting Hill Gate, 

London, W 11 
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BOVIS GROUP 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE, LONDON 


Technical 

Director 

New Computer Project 

The Council of the Stock Exchange has appointed a 
Directorate of 6 members to be responsible for all central 
computer developments within the Stock Exchange 

The Technical Director will be pne of two full time 
members of the Board and he will be responsible initially 
for aesessing the technical and financial implications, and 
then the development of the centralised computer services 
Candidates for this post must have managed the suc¬ 
cessful implementation of large scale computer projects and 
have a record of .Bound business experience with the am- 
bitfon and Imagination to develop central computing systems 
of great importsncs to the Securities Industry 

Applicants should currently be earning at least £6.600 
per annum and may expect a starting salary in advance of 
this figure 

Please write, giving brief career details to - 

Michael Bennett, Managing Directoi. Computer and 
Settlement Services. The Stock Exchange, London, EC 2 


Director Civil Engineering 


An internationally operating group in 
building and construction seeks a Directorto 
join the board of its Civil Engineering 
subsidiary company. 

He will be accountable to the Managing 
Director, for the extension and development 
of its business both at home and overseae, 
and in the direction and control of current 
operations. 

The company is engaged on a diverse 
range of civil engineering contracts with 
an annual turnover of approximately £5 
million and employee strength of 1000. 

It IS essential that candidates be Members 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers with the 
stature to represent this well known 
company in major negotiations. He will 
have successful and extensive experience of 


large contracts and a thorough knowledge of 
the financial and other management controls 
necessary for the profitable direction of a 
multi-contract operation. 

Some preference wilijse shown to men in 
their early forties but the principal 
requirements are relevant experience and 
management skills. 

An initial starting salary will be negotiated 
at not less than £6,000 p a. A car will be 
provided and there are other attractive fringe 
benefits. 

Please write to us stating age. current salary 
.and how you meet our Client's requirements, 
quoting reference D130231E on both 
envelope and letter. No information will be 
disclosed to our Client without permission. 


U rwick, 0 rr & Partners Limited 


Personnel Selection Division 
2 Caxton Street, London SW. 1 














Our 71*5% dividend for Banks. 

71 5/0 of our readers have bank accounts. As 
against the national average of 41'7/o. Which 
is quite a handsome bonus if you want to 
sell your Trustee Service. Or your Income Tax 
advice department. Or your bank card. Or 
any profitable service you offer. Invest with us 
and they'll invest with you. 

Source Target Group Index c BMRB 1970 

Reach the rich with the 
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Wfecan^ 
contain 


ourselves 


Twenty-two world ports now have regular 
container services from Tilbury. 

Antwerp and Rotterdam daily; Gothen¬ 
burg 6 in 14 days; weekly to Hamburg, 

Bilbao, Helsinki, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 

New York, Norfolk (Va.), Oakland, Quebec, 

San Francisco,Seattle, Portland,Vancouver, 

Lisbon, Rostock; monthly to Honolulu; and 
now a weekly service to Fremantle, Sydney and 
Melbourne. Last year over 2,000 containers a week 
were handled; this year’s figures are rising rapidly 
month by month. 



VieVe here to help you 


PLA 



Port of London Authority, 

P.O. Box 242,Trinity Square, London E.C.3 
Telephone 01-481 2000 Telex 264176 
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OurLoncton 
people bring you 
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22nci CINE-MEETING 
MILAN 

23 - 31 OCTOBER 1970 


2 AWARDS 
FOR 

TV-FILMS 


The International Film, TVfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 18 Sep¬ 
tember. 

For information and bookings writs to: MiFED 
Largo Domodossoia 1 - 20145 Milano (itaiy) 
Teiegrams: MIFED - Milano - Telex: 33660 Fie- 
ramil 


in Canada 



ForCanadian business information and banking 
services tailored exactly to your needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference. 

Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
people familiar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them is your fastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada 
They will put you face-to-face with Canadian 
businessmen—provide you with the latest data on 
business opportunities in Canada, taxes, foreign 
exchange and trade. 


Delegation In London: 31 Old Burlington Street 
London W1X 2DQ 

Delegation in Paris: 90 Champs Eiysdes - 75 Pa¬ 
ris 8* - Telex: 29642 Inconta 
Delegation in Los Angeles: 1900 Avenue of the 
Stars • 90067 Los Angeles, Cal. 

Delegation In Rome: Via del Corso 194 - 00186 
Roma 


Your "Custom Tailored" banking service begins at 

62 CornhIII, London ECS. Phone: 01-283 0011 

oratour West End Branch. 

103 Mount Street, London W1. Phone: 01-499 4261 

Ask for one of our Business Development Representatives 
Over 725 branches across Canada 
Incorporated in Canada with limited liability. 

TOROivrro Dominion bank 

where people make the difference 
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The experience of two 
firms has gone into our 
gas turbines 
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Werl^poor and 
Westinghouse. 



Wi ■rK',-,( iO('ir rif'ci:', C)Lj. 11.1; ih ■ r;ii tht' I'lMnrigs Wi- t have 1 ;) 

Wi Tk.'.pc'f ii h,“is ,1 v.i.s! oxpt'rK-nr.t: in this spi'Oi.ili/iirt tiold v'Vns i* ncit Wtii'k- 
sijuui, Ciller nil, thnl .stilved the be-ciiiny piublems ol the ullin (..eiiiriluge- 
projecl let low cost produotion of nucledr luel'-' VVestiiu)ilouse* too, is veiy 
penenr od 0,3 re'qarde; benrings, single shnft turbines, tor ex.iiriple, ■ even 
the largest types - with only two bearing houses in the cola sections 
llie lir'anncjs .ae supitorted by the rrcnowried V/'inghouse tangi'ntial 
struts anri can be replaeecJ froin ltie outsirle - nc rieed to open the turbine 
This tiesicin d'Otail may seem unnei ei,,c,arv put oui motto is, and remains, 
loliatrility 


UJERKSPaaR-AmSTERQAm 

Gas Tuitiiri.s Dept Amsterriam Holland Telephone (n?0) ?i pis , y,t 400 
Telex 11 !(,i;’ - Memt,)ei of VMT /Stork ■ Werks;ioor 
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Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotation to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 
to provide them. 


We’re doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Sue 
Investigation. Drilling Vibroflotation 
Diaphragm walling. Piling. Pipe Jacking 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets 
Above the ground we’re just as busy 
building. Schools. Libraries. Roads 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours Dams Flats 


Practically anything you care to name 
Just about anywhere you can think of 
So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cementation 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementauon House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684-6955I 


Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 
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SICDB 

the largest 
specialised 
international display 
of data processing, 
communications 
and office organisation 
equipment 


PAms 

from Saturday 26th September 
through Saturday 3rd October 1970 

Palais de la Defense 
open daily 

from 10 a.m.to 6.30 p.m. 


for further information 
please apply to; 

SKOB 

6 place de Valois 
Paris 1®^ 

Telephone: 236.99.40 


PUBUCIS QB 3 
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Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 


Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this sKe 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel; 01 -930 5155 


Charfarad Survapon 

IS Pall Mall, Landan, SWt 01-930 09 S 1 
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One of the reasons why Midland 
Bank Finance Corporation is in 
business is to help your money make 
you more money 

We accept deposits of £ 25,000 
and upwards With bank rate at its 
current level, our rates recently have 
been between 7 % and 9 ';'o, depending 
on the length of the term This can 
be anything from one day to 5 years, 
to suit your own particular needs 
Midland Bank Finance 
Corporation also issues .Sterling 
Certificates of Deposit for amounts 
of £ 50,000 and upwards at attractive 
rates of interest In bearer form they 


arc easily negotiated and 
particularly attractive to 
businesses with surplus funds 
For full details of current 
rates, etc , write to or telephone 
Mr P J Swinglcr, Manager, 
Dealing Operations 


Make your money make you mon^ 


, iqyo 
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Hostages of 


Dawson's Field 


Men who bargain with the lives of children, packing them 
round with sticks of gelignite and cxpiosing them to the 
diseases bred of stinking lavatories, are not entitled to des¬ 
cribe It as a brilliantly planned military coup What the 
Aiabs have permitted to happen to the three jets hijacked 
to Dawson's Field is even more degradmg to them than 
It IS to the 280 wretched hostages enduring sweltering 
desert day after freezing night, while the western govern¬ 
ments, with infinite caution, gradually call the kidnappers’ 
bluff. How much further can they push it i By Thurs¬ 
day the guerrillas’ first deadline had come and 
gone without incident. The. five gunmen in Swiss and 
west German prisons had not been released ; and in 
Britain the posturing Miss Khaled was still at Ealing police 
station, reported to be complaining about the canteen food. 
The original 72 hour ultimatum, by which time the 
guerrillas had threatened to blow up the jets and the 
hostages inside them if their demands were not met, had 
been extended by a further 72 hours. Tentative offers 
were being made to the Red Cross to release all the women 
and children among the hostages. There was a smell of 
anticlimax in the air. 

The lives of the hostages are still on a knife edge and 
it is in the guerrillas’ interest to keep them there Only 
by cooping their victims inside the jets, which can then 
be blown up at a moment’s notice, can they insure against 
a swift military rescue bid. Paratroops cannot be dropped 
fast enough to save the hostages if they are inside the 
aircraft, whereas troops probably could stt^e a rescue if 
the guerrillas allowed their prisoners to move any distance 
outside them. And the guerrillas know very well that 
westem governments would not hesitate to mount a rescue 
operation if it appeared to have the slightest chance of 
succeeding. There is a bigger sense of outrage than 
ofRcialdom has allowed to appear on the surface, for fear 
it would upset the delicate cat-and-mouse discussions con¬ 
ducted by the Red Cross out there in the desert. 

The angriest of the four governments with aircraft or 
nationals directly involved is the Swiss ; this is now the 
third assault Switzerland has suffered at the hands of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Just over 
months ago, this particular guerrilla organisation 


attempted to blow up an Israeli jet at Zunch airport, 
together with ail the passengers on board. That attempt 
ended with the death of one Arab and 12-year jail sentences 
on the other three (for whose release the guerrillas arc now 
bargaining). It was followed this February by the brutal 
blowing up in mid flight of a Swissair jet with 47 people 
on board, who watched their death approaclung through 
the smoke as the aircraft slowly disintegrated around them. 
The Swiss collective conscience is still raw from this out¬ 
rage, carried out by the same group , hence their govern¬ 
ment’s reaction was shaiper and less immediately 
conciliatory than those of the other governments who have 
not had their nationals killed by this particular guerrilla 
organisation—or, at least, not yet. 

The west German government, ultra-sensitive to kid¬ 
napping threats since its own ambassador was shot by 
kidnappers in Guatemala earlier this summer, was all for 
giving in to the guemllas’ demands. Some of Germany’s 
allies were afrajd that the Germans might even be ready 
to send back the two Arabs jailed for their part in a gun 
battle at Munich airport this February, m return merely 
for the west German nationals on boaixl the three jets at 
Dawson’s Field, without thought for what hapfiened to 
the remaining passengers of other nationalities. The other 
three countries most deeply involved—Britain, the United 
States and Switzeiland—^wcrc more determmed to insist 
that whatever bargain they strike must include all the 
passengers. However, the guerrillas, while they were pre¬ 
pared to swap westem passengers for their comrades in 
westem jails and for Miss Khaled at Ealing police station, 
were saying on Wednesday that they would only release 
the 50 or so Jews on board (some with American passports) 
in return for Arabs held in Israel. This is an open-ended 
commitment with which Isfael cannot comply. 

The reasons why the westem governments have been 
holding out arc not ehtirely humanitarian. They realise 
thait if the Jews on board are not released then Israel, with 
troops only 30 mil« away, will use its own strongarm 
tactics to get them out. What the Middle East would look 
like after that operation is something their foreign offices 
would rather not contemplate. 

So what happens ? The most common assumption on 
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Thursday afternoon was that the guerrillas would blow up 
all three jets belonging to the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Swissair and Trans World Airlines, just as 
they blew up Pan American’s hijacked jumbo in Cairo on 
Sunday, and that they would hold on to the hostages and 
conftinue bargaining over terms for their release. This will 
be presented, if it happens, as a great humanitarian gesture 
on the guerrillas’ part. It will, in fact, be a considerable 
salutary slap in the face for them. The fact that the west 
did not cave in immediately before the threat of mass 
murder, and did not rush Miss Khaled and her fellow thugs 
back before Thursday’s first dawn deadline, is in itself 
a defeat for the blackmailers and a reward for a very 
considerable degree of moral courage shown this week by 
the governments. In a situation like this, dealing with men 
and women without compassion and with a marked blood 
lust, even at the last moment the negotiations could go 
horribly wrong. But with every hour that passes it does 
become increasingly difTicult for the guerrillas to order 
in cold blood the mass execution of nearly 300 hostages. 

There are two reasons why their blackmailing tactics 
have succeeded up to the point that they have. The first 
is that very few of the innumetable aircraft hijackings 
carried out in America—for example on the Cuba run— 
have been the work of criminals ; most of the hijackers 
have been psychological mi-sfits. Hijacking was not con¬ 
sidered an action of the wholly sane. 

What governments and airlines were wholly unprepared 
for was that hijacking would turn, in Europe, into piracy 
on a scale and of a viciousness that the world has not seen 
since the eighteenth century. They could not conceive it 
happening. So last week when the Israeli airline, El Al, 
warned Pan American not to take two suspicious looking 
passengers that El Al had refused to carry, the Americans 
gave them a cursory frisking and allowed them to board. 
What happened next is common knowledge ; the two 
pa-ssengers hijacked Pan American’s jumbo to Cairo and 
there blew it up on the ground. El Al itself, for all 
its precautions, failed to identify Miss Khaled and her 
companion. It let them aboard, and only a mid-flight gun 
battle prevented the pair fn>m carrying out the second 
successful hijack of the day But on the same afternoon 
Trans World Airlines and Swissair both let guerrillas on 
board and their jets ended up side by side at Dawson’s 
Field Within three days BOAC allowed a jet to be 
hijacked to join the other two in the desert. 


The airlines cannot prevtnt hijacking. To tell the troth, 
they are not prepared even t6 try. 

a more or less permanent state of war^ cm and must 1;^e 
whatever precautions science arid muscle power have .to 
offer, from armed guards to electronic detecting cqu^ment. 
But the rest of the world is not. at War. Air'transport 
is the world’s main link between one country'and another. 
Millions travel by air, and several thousand are airborne 
and in transit at any given moment of the day. It is 
intolerable that they should have to endure inspection, 
frisking by police, questioning by airport staff and the 
prodding and pushing around of baggage. Free passage is 
a basic human right in and outside the Middle East ; and, 
present emei^ency excepted, airlines are right to refuse 
to put any more restrictions on it than they must. If this 
sort of piracy is going to be stopped, it is governments who 
will have to stop it. 

When, if God is merciful, the hostages are safely home 
from the desert, then the inquest will start. The first 
point to attack arc the forged pas.sports on wbich the 
guerrillas are all now travelling, i’hese are easily acquired 
in Beirut. Honduras and Senegal arc the preferred nation¬ 
alities, but there are others. A man travelling on a Hon¬ 
duras passport should be able to speak Spanish. 

The Swiss, in their pre.sent frame of mind, are likely to 
go further than this. They may simply cut .Switzerland 
off from the Arab world, until the Aralis as a whole begin 
actively to disapprove of the open piracy followed by their 
guerrilla fringe. Among the means that the .Swi.ss could 
use to bring about this Arab change of heart is pressure 
on the very considerable hank accounts, personal as well 
as official, held in Switzerland by re.sidents of the Middle 
East. But underlying it all, the feeling remains that the 
only lasting solution might be military. 

'That would mean the forceful break-up of organisations 
like the Popular Front that are lc.ss like patriots and more 
like groups of roughnecks organi-scd by middle-class lay¬ 
abouts. This is a policy that should be supported by all 
men of any decent emotions, whatever their feelings about 
the wrongs and rights on cither side in the Lsraeli-Arab 
conflict. If any harm comes to the hostages held in the 
desert, troops will go in to wipe out these particular guer¬ 
rillas and no one will care overmuch what nationality 
they are. And in that fact, conveyed to the guemlla.s by the 
Red Cross, lies the hostages’ best chance of safe home¬ 
coming. 



He thwarted a hifack . . . they dfdn't 


food's running low . . . 


under guard . . 




the EaoNoafisT September la, 1970 
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Man of war talks peace 

Last Saturday's statement by Moshe Dayan has indicated that 
one hope may still be alive, just 


Who in these black days can talk about peace in the Middle 
East ? Israel’s minister of defence, Mr Moshe Dayan, did 
» last Saturday when he expressed the view that the war 
:ould be in its final phase because Israel, Egypt, America 
and Russia all wanted it to end. He said this, in a radio 
nterview, the day before the mass hijackings injected a 
tew element of horror into the situation. But since, hke 
iiost of Israel’s military planners, he is convmced 
hat the decision for war or for peace is basically in the 
:ontrol of the four countries he named, his statement may 
'et stand. 

Shortly before his radio interview, Mr Dayan had been 
vidcly advertised as the chief hawk at the cabinet meeting 
ifter which the Israeli government withdrew formally from 
he New York peace talks. Since Israel had never begun 
>eace talks—Mr Tekoah’s one brief meeting with Mr 
arring dealt solely with Egypt’s violation of the ceasefire— 
he government’s decision was not by itself particularly 
nomentous: it made an cxistmg situation official. Israel 
ad already made it plam that whether or not Mr Tekoah 
eld token meetings with Mr Jarring, there was not going 
3 be any talk about peace while Egypt, by constructing 
ew missile sites in the Sue/; canal standstill zone, 
ppeared to he using the ceasefire as a breathing space 
uring which it strengthened its hand for war. The. question 
ngrossing the Israeli cabinet last w’cek was not the formal 
;atc of mythical negotiations. It was whether Amcncan- 
Lussian diplomacy should be given a chance, or whether 
was time for another of Israel’s pre-emptive strikes. 

It is still possible that such a pre-emptive strike will 
o m, and that Mr Dayan’s soft words are merely a tactical 
revarication to allow the logistics for such an invasion 
cross the canal to be prepared. The Egyptians, remember- 
ig the slight le.sscning of tension immediately before 
srael’s strike in June, 1967, are said to be preparing for 
istory to repeat itself. But there is also a possibility that the 
iraclis, for some leason, have decided that they will do 
etter to give diplomacy a chance first. 

They could be doing so for one of two reasons. The fiijst. 



imbed umbo ; bomb searcher 


and worse, is that they may have ntu'rowcd their aims to 
playing along with the Americans until they have got the 
arms they want to ensure that a strike is effective. But if 
this were all, cynics will suspect that Israel might have 
instructed Mr Tekoah to go through with the motions, 
while avoiding the substance, of peace talks. 

The second, and more hopeful, possibihty is that they 
may now have some new reason to thmk that diplomacy 
might work. The Israelis have been saying that they will 
be satisfied with nutlimg less than the return of the Egyptian 
bank of the Suez canal to the state it was in when the 
ceasefire was declared a month ago. In his radio interview 
Mr Dayan suggested as an altemativc that discussions 
might start again from scratch. While it is impiossible to 
know what he meant by this cryptic utterance, it seems to 
indicate a new flexihilitv. But, whatever the terms, 
diplomacy can work only if Ru.ssia’s and Egypt’s comrnit- 
ment to peace negotiations is more impiortant to both of 
them than whatever military preparations have been going 
on in the canal zone. No leading Israeli, until Mr Dayan 
s]}oke last Saturday, had given the remotest credence to 
this order of priority. But Mr Dayan said that he Jielieves 
Russia as well as Egypt wants to end the war. 

A week ago pessimists in I.srael and elsewhere were 
.saying that, since Egypt must have had the help of 
Russian technicians in breaking the ceasefire by movmg 
Sam missiles up to the canal, it was clear that the. top 
authorities in Russia must have made the contemptuous 
assumption that a weakened America would not react. 
The American reaction last week was not, on the surface, 
very strong. Wa.sliington merely announced publicly that 
reconnaissance by its .satellites and high flying aircraft had 
confirmed Israel’s accu.sations that the Sams had been 
moved, and it lodged a prote.st in both Moscow and Cairo. 
This was far short of the dramatic but contained 
ultimatum with which President Kennedy persuaded the 
Russians to remove missiles from Cuba in 1962. It might, 
this time, have been wise to he less dramatic. If the Sams 
had originally been moved up without a formal decision 
from Moscow itself, and if they had then been left there 
merely to see whether America preferred to turn a blind 
eye, then what the Americans said last week could con¬ 
ceivably have been enough to cause the missiles to be 
pulled back quietly and without loss of face , and Mr 
Dayan’s radio interview would have been compatible with 
a burgeoning of hope within the Israeli cabinet that this 
might be about to happen. 

If both sides could believe that the top authorities in 
the other were sincerely bent on honest negotiations, half 
the battle would be over. Nobody should minimise the 
difficulties of the second half of the battle : the incompati¬ 
bility of Israeli and Arab terms for peace. Developments 
in Jordan darken the scene. It is not the time to express 
optimism. But even—or perhaps especially—in the blackest 
days, a small trill of hope should not go unremarked. 
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Mr Vic Feather dominated this week's meeting of the Trades Union Congress. 
But he did not dominate it in any coherent direction 


There was nothing disconcerting in this week’s annual 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress at Brighton to 
distract Mr Heath from his more imhiediate wrirrics. 
When he gets down to reading the reports he will probably 
conclude that there was little for him to fear in it either. 
This year’s TLIC came closei than many recent congrcsse.s 
to being a non-event, and that is saying a very great deal 
indeed. 

“ What are we here for ■* ” Mr Geoige Woodcock once 
asked the TUC in a famous outburst some years ago. 
“ To listen to Mr Vic Feather ” would not have been an 
unfair reply this week. There were four main debates at 
the TUC—on its own structure and development, on the 
Tory plans to reform the unions, on economic policy and 
on the common market. Mr Feather spoke for the general 
council m all four. His domination of the congress had 
one virtue. He is moved more by the tides of opinion 
within the TUC than by the pressure of public opinion. 
\Iinisters and others who may neetl to catch up with 
the predominant union view need hardly look furthei 
than Mr Feather’s speeches 

Where the TUC push«-s, .Mr Feather leads. Or so it 
would appear. He is thii.s made to .seem a weak man, 
although the fact that he possc*sses the normal human 
weakness of liking to be liked d<x‘s not prove that he is 
weaker than most politicians, btill, he succeeded to the 
general .secretaryship last year when he was almost at the 
end of his career with the Tl^C. He might have chosen 
to use his years to tell the unions the sorts of home tiuths 
that Mr Woodcock once embarked upon, although the 
philosophic gloom that enveloped Mi Woodcock as a 
result could hardly have inspired him to do ;«>. For some, 
Mr Feather appears instead to have settled for the role of 
a caretaker, whose main concern is that all the present 
tenants of the building will still be paying their rents when 
he retires 

That is one way of doing what has become an almost 
impossible job. For a man of intelligence, integrity and a 
desire to serve the best interests of the unions, his is the 
real bed of nails in British public life Any influence that 
he may exert upon the unions them.selvr.s is by invitation 
only. The TUC has no power over its constituent parts, 
and the general secretary has no power base in any union. 
Perhaps his only sources of strength are the cheers of 
congress and the fact that he docs personify the TUC 
to the public. 

But there is a price to pay for this publicity, and 
Mr Feather camr very near to paying it in full in his 
speech the Government’s indu.strial reform legisla- 

tion.iJtjMjr a speech full of contempt for politicians ; 
and ffle'XcJC delegates, who have always regarded them¬ 
selves as superior to all politicians, loved it. But was it 
wise ? If there was ever a time when a leader needed to 
tell his union colleagues that reform legislation was inevit¬ 
able, that there was nothing to fear^ in it, but that it 


could be used to the real advantage of the working people 
of this country, it was in the Dome at Brighton on Tuesday. 
Instead, Mr Feather probably strengfthened the prejudices 
of his audience. 

That Tuesday’s speech was deliberately done is certain, 
for Mr Feather is a man of calculation and puipose. Last 
year his purpose was both clear and attainable: it was 
simply to slop the Labour government introducing any 
kind of trade union reform. Mr Feather has not yet 
revealed w'hat exact purpose he regards as both desirable 
and attainable this year, and to the extent that the 
Government has not yet revealed the details of its legisla¬ 
tive intentions he is justified in being a little mysterious 
himself. Quite naturally, he wants to secure the best 
negotiating position he can bluff the Government into 
allowing him. But Mr Feather himself told the TUC that 
Mr Heath had promised that the Government’s proposals, 
which will be available at the end of this month, w^ould lie 
susceptible to “ reasoned argument ” only Mo.st ministers 
would regard that as just about the last thing they heard 
at Brighton. 

But reasoned argument, especially against the popular 
trend, does not go down well at the TUC, as Mr Feather 
discovered when he hinted at a deal with the Government 
over economic expansion. Perhaps, therefore, his tactics 
should not be condemned out of hand. His first objective 
mu.st obviously be to try to keep the organised reaction 
to the Government’s legislation firmly under the control 
of the general council of the TUC The general council 
mu.st therefore appear to the rank and file militants to be 
both active and radical m its opposition Such appearances 
will not be too difficult to keep up. Revulsion at trade 
union legislation runs pretty deep among even the most 
mcxlerate members of that body Some genuinely believe 
that to force the unions to act within a legal framework 
IS an infringement of a basic liberty. But the purely 
organisational problems that effective legislation would 
inflict on most unions should also not be overlooked. Even 
the TUC Itself docs not have a legal department, and the 
lawyers employed by unions thcmselve.s arc mainly there 
for compensation cases. If contracts were made legally 
binding, for example, the unions would need to take on 
high grade and highly paid legal operators, and most of 
the top legal men would need to be of a higher grade 
and on a bigger salary than the unions’ general secretaries 
are now. 

It could be ai^ued that with Mr Jones and Mr Scanlcm 
largely setting the pace on the general council, as they at 
least try to do these days, there is a danger that the TUC’s 
reaction may be too radical, that the whole union move¬ 
ment might be dragooned into something approaching a 
general strike. This is not much of a danger. The over¬ 
whelming majority of union leaders arc ctnistitutionalists 
and recognise that Mr Heath can claim to have a mandate 
for his bill The greater danger, or so it seemed at Brighton, 


a that, in order to keep control firmly rooted m Ck>ngrcss 
Hotise, Mr Feather will be forced to pour such scorn on 
the possibility of implementing the legislation that there 
will be growing pressure on Mr Heath, from his own side, 
to give it stronger teeth, while the militants in the factories 
will be encouraged in diehard revolt. 

For one of the points made by Mr Feather and his 
colleagues is incontrovertible; if enough trade unionists 
flout whatever sanctions are written into the legislation 
then the law could be made unworkable. In the end 
the suRTorters of such legisladon have to fall back on the 
belief that the British are a naturally law abiding nation. 
But even if that belief proves justified, as it probably will, 
many people will be disappointed when the legislation 
does not produce a dramatic improvement in industrial 
relations, and will wonder whether the fuss was worth¬ 
while. It is a risk which must be accepted. The unions 
themselves, as this year is proving, can offer nothing which 
gives an equal chance. What is certain is that if the 


legislation is deliberately sabotaged it will be a defeat for 
the country and a hollow victory for the unions, for the 
harde.st hit by anarchy in industry are the pet>plc nominally 
represented by a majority of the delegates to the TUC. 

Because he .stands so far above his colleagues in both 
ability and public image, Mr Feather bears a great 
responsibility in the coming clash between the Government 
and the unions. The fact that he has responsibility without 
power makes his task even more unenviable. He ha.s not 
much rcKHn to manoeuvre in public, and what he does is 
likely to seem very wrong to some people at one time or 
another. His week ai Brighton could be written off like 
that, and probably will be when the Tory party conference 
meets in Blackpool next month. But Mr Feather is the 
best man the unions have got. There is .simply no one 
else even capable of talking sense to the trade union move¬ 
ment and being listened to. Whether enough sense will get 
through in the end is just one. of the many questions 
about the TUC which remain unanswered 



Revolution without guns 

Chile's elections will probably produce a marxist president — the first 
in any western democracy. How far will Dr Allende go? 


Dr Salvador Allende is not quite the president-elect of 
Chile. He .secured only a plurality, not an outright majority 
in Sunday’s election. The final choice between him and 
the second runner—lh<‘ con.servative Sr Jorge Alessandri— 
will be made by congress But, unle.ss the army intervenes, 
the outcome of the congres.s vote on October 24th is 
scarcely in doubt Dr Allende’s Popular Unity front already 
holds 80 of the 200 scats in the two houses of congress, and 
to get his majority there all he needs is the backing of 21 
of the Christian Democrats’ 75 members The indications 
arc that the Christian Democrats will vote for him as 
a block anyway If the right is hoping to make a comeback. 
It will have to look outside the constitutional framework 
And the very suggestion of a coup appals most of Chile’s 
democratically minded citizens. The country heis known 
military rule for only .six years in this century 

Dr Allendc’s victory has considerable significance. This 
will not lie the first time that a popular front has ruled 
Chile, or that communLsts have sat in the cabinet But it 
is the first time that a marxist has been elected president— 
not just of Chile, but of any western democracy. Dr 
Allende’s own Chilean Socialist party is in .some ways 
more radical than the local Moscow-line Communist party. 
His pre.sent supporters come from a wide political .spectrum 
and include (according to Dr Allende) even a sprinkling 
of “ enlightened capitalists.” But the communists supply 
the backbone, and are firmly in control of three-quarters 
of the “ committees of popular unity ” that provided Dr 
Allende with his electoral base They will be charged 
with the execution of many of his projected reforms (see 
pag6 40). For the leaders of the Chilean Communist party, 
and for fheir patrons in Moscow, Dr Allcnde’s triumph is 
t complete vindication of their faith in revolution through 
he b^lot-box, and a resounding slap for more militant 


rivals who have chosen the path of ” armed struggle.” 

Dr Allende’s election will sadden many of those who had 
faith in Sr Frei Montalva’s ” revolution in liberty.” Sr 
Frei defeated Dr Allende in 1964 by offenng a reformist 
solution to Chile’s two mos,. emotional .social problems : 
the concentration of land ownership among a few families, 
and the dominance of the export economy by foreign 
companies. Neither in 1964 nor in 1970 did the Ghri.stian 
Democrats disagree with the Popular Llnity front over the 
necessity of tackling these problems. They did dtsagree 
about the methods most likely to succeed While Sr Frei was 
convinced that Chile’s legal and constitutional structures 
must remain intact, and that nationalisation mu.st be a 
slow process if it were not to drive away vital foreign 
capital, Dr Allende is a man in a hurry with a more author¬ 
itarian approach. His promise that the Chileans will be 
able to vote agam in 1976 does not inspin- complete confi¬ 
dence, since he has already hinted at legal and ctmstilii- 
tional changes. He wants the two liouses of congre.ss to 
lx* merged, and the laws to be revised to ensure that 
“ justice is exercised for the benefit of the majority cla.s.se.s ” 
Some of the dominant partners in the Popular IbiKv front 
will be urging him to move rapidly towards the establi.'th- 
ment of a one-party state. 

The general imprc.ssion still is that Dr Allende is a man 
committed to the preservation of the electoral process that 
brought him to power ; and that in any rase he will need 
to compromise in order to en.sure the support of allie.s 
within and without the Popular Uiiitv front like the Radi¬ 
cals and Christian Democrats But he is not likely to accept 
the idea that revolutions can be reversed , and it ls grimly 
possible that he- —or his .strong men—mav decide in a few 
years’ time that it is bcttei to sink such scruples as they 
have rather than to clear the wav for a conservative back- 


lash. Thus some Chileans have started to put the question 
to themselves : once we have voted him in, can we vote 
him out again ? 

Sr Radomiro Tomic, Sr Frci’s chosen successor, polled 
only half as many votes on Sunday as his predecessor 
attracted in 19B4. Yet this friend and compadre of Sr 
Frei was one of those who seemed to welcome Dr Allcnde’s 
success That was more than good manners. Sr Tomic 
made it plain in the course of hi.s campaigning that he 
believed that Chile would have to move faster. What 
happened to Sr Frei’s reformist solution ? It can be put 
simply • the Christian Democrats reacihed that age of 
suspicion that all reformers have to face, when those who 
backed them becau.se they wanted things changed were 
disenchanted by delays and compromises, while those who 
backed them because they thought they would not go so 
fai as the other lot on the far left were frightened by what 
had already been done. The impatient voters moved left 
m ju.st .suRirient numbers to give Dr Allende '^6 3 per cent 
of the vote, and the frightened ones rallied round Sr 
Ale.ssandri in sufficient numbers to give him 34.9 per cent 
Sr Tomie got only 27 ft per cent 

.Sr Frci did make a stait -He took Chile a long way in 
MX years. True, his performance fell short of his promises 
Hiireaucratii, inefficiencv, as much as anything else, 
accounted for infuriating hold-ups in th<- construction of 
new housing Only ift,6oo families were settled on redis¬ 
tributed lands, after he had promised that 100,000 would 
lie given farms of their own But he did sponsor a 
" co-opeiative experiment,” regrouping smallholders, and 
he dill tackle the problem of foreign control of the mining 
industry. That is bound to be a slow process, although 
Dr Allende docs not think so Five years ago, three 
\merican companies controlled qo per cent of copper 
jiroduction (which .supplies more than two-thirds of export 
levenucs) and a single American company controlled a 
quartei of the non production Nationalising them witli 
compiensation is costly. If the Chilean gfivemment honours 
.Sr Frei’s arrangement to buy up 51 per cent of Anaconda’s 
stock, that by itself will take a huge lump .sum out of 
ChiU-’s national budget Dr Allende cannot conceivably 
hope to honour his pledge to nationah.se all of the mining 
sector immediately (together with other key sectors such 
:ts banking, insurant e and chemicals), and yet to pay com¬ 
pensation One of two ihingp is Ixiund to happen. Either 
he will be forced to temporise, infuriating hts radical sup¬ 
porters , or he will seize company properties without paying 
proper compensation. If he does start confiscating, the 
flight of e.ipital from Chile would make the pre.sent scare 
in New York and in the local stock exchange look like a 
girlish flutter. And the wintry season in store for local 
capitalist.s has already made .some of them pack their bags 
foi fx-rmanent holidavs in Argentina. They will be quite 
full bags. 

Those determined to stay on are already planning their 
next move A spoke.sman for .Sr Alessandri has said that 
the conservative Nationalist party is not prepared to accept 
the election results as a victory for Dr Allende. One can 
.see his point. Dr Allende led Sr Alessandri by a margin 
of only 39,000 votes. If congre.ss makes him the next 
president, he will assume poWer despite the fact that only 
ju.st over a third of the voters backed him. That would 
leave plenty of room for legitimate dissent, and the obvious 


solution (as Sr Alessandri’s supporten have been saying) 
would be a run-off election between the two front-runnen. 
Unfortunately, the Chilean constitution does not provide 
for that. But then the men who drew up that constitution 
probably never foresaw that a man like Dr Allende would 
win power by peaceful means. 

If Chile’s conservatives become desperate and respond 
with force, the result would be likely to be the worse sort of 
Latin American mihtary government, or outright civil war. 
If the army refused to back them, the conserva¬ 
tives would of course get nowhere ; and for the moment 
the high command seems to be sticking to its traditional 
role as the defender of the constitution. But a few hints 
have been dropped in high places that the army could 
fulfil a different role ; and there is always the rump of 
army dksidents like General Viaux who might be prepared 
to start the bullets flying. Nothing is likely to happen 
before October 24th, when congress casts its vote ; and, 
even after that time. Dr Allende’s enemies will probably 
concentrate on getting their money safely away. But the 
conditions for a coup will become more favourable if the 
pre.sent financial panic generates economic chaos. Dr 
Allende will have to prove that he can substitute economic 
pragmatism for demagogy 

Dr Allende’s success ls a great dlsappouitment for many 
of those who believed in a middle way for Latin America. 
Like the fall of President Belaundc Terry in Peru, the 
defeat of Christian Democracy m Chile is a case where 
rising expectations have led to the rejection of moderate 
.solutions. It also means a big .step forward for Soviet 
influence in Latin America, since Dr Allcnde’s triumph 
vindicates the RiLssian preference for popular front tactics. 
The Chilean Communist party is probably the most faith¬ 
ful to Moscow in the region Dr Allende is certainly 
planning to do quite a few things that will raise American 
hackles. He will adopt a new diplomatic posture— 
although his plan to establish closer relations with Cuba 
IS notlung new in .Santiago de Chile. He will also recog¬ 
nise North Korea, North Vietnam and Ea.st Germany. 
i\nd, of course, he will slke deeply into America’s substan¬ 
tial local investments. 

But the Alessandnsta vision of Ru.ssian tanks in the 
.Santiago street-s is alarmist. Dr Allende is neither a Russian 
puppet nor a wholly inflexible man His victory can be 
viewed in two ways ■ as the “ domestication ” of the far left 
in one comer of Latin America (Chile’s communists arc 
not unlike their brethren in France and Italy, and all arc 
lumped together as “ revisionist .swine ” in the propaganda 
of the Guevarists), or as a chance for the communists to 
subvert the democratic process from within. Everything 
will depend on whether Dr Allende will stick to his promise 
to respect the sanctity of free elections. The phrase “ revo¬ 
lutionary legality ” is already starting to be bandied about 
—a somewhat sinister omen. The plan to give control of 
the newspapers to employees could be a cover for political 
censorship. And Dr Allcnde’s impatient approach to land 
reform will require more authoritarian methods than Sr 
Frei was willing to countenance. If Dr Allende wins 
congress’s support, he will have to be given a trial. But 
the danger is that, by the time his full intentions arc 
known, it may be too late to do anything to slow him down. 
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Subsidising strikers ? 

The British Government may make some move to cut down the funds that 
become available to strikers. There would be good and bad ways of doing this 


Ministers are known to be worneil that British strikers are 
“ siilisidised ” out of public funds There are tv\o main 
alleged ways. One, is that a strikei’s wife and rlnUiren can 
and do apply for state aid if their weekly income during a 
strike would otherwise fall below the welfare stati mimmiirn 
known as supplementary benefit level , from this Novembei 
this will amount to some ijii i'.>.s a week foi a woman 
with three young children agetf between fi\e and ten, plus 
help with the rent 

Nobody should dare to advocate that this contingent 
state aid to strikers’ families be entirely .stop|>ed Kven if 
all stiikers were eager and delibi-rate sabotetiis of the 
national well-being, it woiikl be monstrous to say that then 
wives and (hildren should therefore be punished by some¬ 
times being foiced to go hungry. And everybody knows 
lhat many stiikcrs are merely unwilling ton.scripts of then 
iimon's discipline—so that a man who is frequently on 
siiike IS often to be pitied rathei than accused, Ix-cause his 
lamily suirers e\en mon th.in the nation does from the 
fad that he has a bloody-minded shop steward or works 
III an iiidiistiv partuiilarlv disrupted by trouble-makers 

However, .some people do suggest lhat a stiikcr’s family 
should be allowed to diaw supplementary benefit only on 
ngoroiis proof of need , that they should not merely have 
lo show that their inioine in that week would otherwi.se 
fall below supplementary benefit level, but that they al.so 
have no savings or tithci lesources to support them during 
the stoppage 'I’he most respectable form of this argument 
IS that something like Ail million a year of supplementary 
benefit may have to be paid to strikers’ families in 1970 if 
strikes loiitinue at their recent horrific rate. This is a time 
when tuts are having to be made in othei .social .setvices, 
a lot of them with purposes more worthy and more 
liumamtai ian than that of ensuring that a man on strike 
does not have to draw down some of any savings that ht 
has got. A strong counter-aigument is that it would be 
aclmini.stratively very difficult to mount a system of .special 
means-testing of this kind, which would have to be quickly 
concentrated, for .short periods at a time, in areas which 
were suddenly the .scene of .some big strike. 

There is, however, a better alternative that t an be 
■suggested; one that could actually be a.s.sociated with a 
desirable social reform. Under present legislation there is 
already some provision for supplementary benefits .some¬ 
times to be paid as a loan in.stc.id of :is .1 grant. This 
should be extended ; and, as one pait of the extension- 
thts has nothing to do with strikes--loans made available 
as of right to the mtxst hard-hit families m the country 
'riie.se are the people with several children and very low 
wages, who.se family incomes actually fall lielow 
.supplementary benefit level —but who are not allowed to 
draw supplementary bene.fit while still in work, Ixxau.se 
then the last few' shillings of any extra earnings they got 
while .still Ih’Iow benefit level would give them no addition 


to total disposable income, and ii is s.iid that this could 
make them worLshv. 

Although the piopei wav of aiding these people- would 
be to give them supplemental v benefit, prefei ably thiough 
.some negative income tax scheme, a .second way would be 
to allow them to borrow fioni the local office of ihe 
mini.stry of .social .security. Oddly, many of them could 
eventually repay such loans. A .C1 r, a week man who is 
trying today to bring up a family of fi\e children between 
the ages of eight and 14 mav find in .se\en yeais tunc lhat 
he has five wage-drawing e hildren aged betw'een 15 and g 1 
still living with him—and it is cjuite pcwsiblc in such 
circumstances for the- total family income siitldc-nl\ lo 
rocket from A;i5a week tooser .1^3,000 a year. Obviously, 
hr ought to be allowed to boirow in the lean \c-ais, and 
pay back in the fatter ones 

If a system of loans of supplc'menl.iry benc-fit was 
extended in thLs way, it would be right to s,iy lh.it sliijscrs’ 
families .should al.so he able to draw siipplement.irv bcnefii 
only by way of loan. The ministry of social .secuiilv is 
opposed to loans, becau.se it thinks that it would be 
administratively difficnll evei lo collect ic-p.iyrnenl horn 
a lot of feckless Irish fathei-s of huge famihe-s, and ,il.so from 
thou.sands of possibly le.seiitfiil e\-siiikei.s ,iltei .in 
industrial stoppage. But e\en if some lep.iymeiits weie 
avoided, this system would be >111 impio\c-menl on I lie- 
present non-sy.stem under both lic-ads it would bring 
.some relief to the [icxirest childien in ilic- country, and it 
would .stop .some public siibsidisiiig of stiikers 

The .second way a man tan gc-i public money when on 
.strike i.s through reb.ites on income las In the wt-t-k bc-foic- 
the .strike he will have Ix-eii diawing his noim.d wages, and 
paying income tax on them as if theese- w.igc-s wc-ic- going to 
run at that late thiough the- fiscal yc-ai. Whc-ii during ,i 
s'rike his income fmm his fiim falls lo nought, ht- will 
therefore have o\c-rpaitl .some l.ix. It is pic-tly ridic ulous 
lhat the ministry of .scx-ial .sc-cunty, the inland ic-veinit- .iiid 
the employers all sc-t-m to co-opc-r.ilc- so c-,igerly to etisuic- 
that this past overpayment of lax is M-b,ilecl to .i strikt-i 
in his first w’eek on strike .Most olhei pt-ople who h.x\i 
a claim for rebate of tax fioni the- inland M-veiuu- will find 
that It takes longt-r than .1 wc-<-k to gc-t it. Moieosei, 
when a striker’s family chums siqipiemc-nlaiv bc-nelii 
bc-cau.se it has a low iiicomt- during a week on strike-, ihe-se 
lebatc-s of intome t.ix do not eounl as inceinie So the- bc-llei 
eiir workers, drawing an income- t,i\ le-b.iie- plus lull sup¬ 
plementary benefit fen llieii faniilie-s, can soine-tinie-s be 
feather-bedded dining the- fust we-e-k of a stopp.ige- with ,i 
total inc.omi- that compaie-s facoui.ibK with the .'ivei,ige- 
industrial wage. 

There- is a strong ca.se foi c h.inging lliese- lule-s 'I he be-si 
|oint -system would Ik- for siriki-is' r,unilie-s lo be .illowc-d to 
borrow (not lo be given' nioiie-N fiom the- supple me niais 
benc-fit authorities and foi it to be huel down th.il leb.ites 
of income tax should not be paiel until .iftei the strike 




SAAB and SCANIA have merged. 

Merging means resources 

From now on you can get aircraft, avionics, marine 
automation equipment, trucks, buses, 
cars, computer and terminal systems, pneumatic and 
electronic gauges, valves and a lot more 
from one and the same company 

It’s all happening in Sweden. But it’s worldwide 
We are up to something Keep watching 



Aerospace (iroup^ Automotisc Oruup, Computci ^ind Ekclronics <>roup and the 
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Versatile Vic tops the bill at 
the Dome — and thank 
heavens for that 


'I'he 'I'racles Union Congress is uiiliijack- 
alile Governiiients conic and go (3o of 
them, said Mr Vic f'eather proudly on 
Tuesday, in the TUC’s loa years) but 
It goes on regardless And when Mr 
feather pioinised that, 3o governments 
lienee, the TUC would still he going on, 
It fell upon his heaters as the plainest 
of platitudes Theie was much talk at 
Brighton all week of the Tory Govern¬ 
ment and Its threats to the movement, to 
free collective bargaining, to the 
iTiacluneiv of conciliation and to every¬ 
thing else that the TUC holds deai 

There was much talk of unity, of attack 
being the best foim of defence, of 
•idsising the 'Tones to hack down as Mr 
Wilson (drawing thoughtfully on his 
pipe in the gallciy) had been advised to 
liatk down There wcie great 
protestations aliout wages, strikes and 
pioductivitv And a few white collar 
workers, such as Mr Alan Tishcr of the 
National Union of Public Employees, 
actuallv looked hariied. The Ixjiler- 
niakei, Mr IXinriy McGarvev, did men¬ 
tion the barricades in a peroration But if 
It evei crossed the iiimd of the brothers 
that the TUC was reallv in danger, they 
gave little sign of it 

'Ihis was Mr leather’s doing. Another 
general secretarv might have played it 
diireieiitlv, might certainly have played 
It a tulle less confidently For Mr 
Feathei, the Dome was the .stage he had 
waited much of his life to perfoim on, 
and he played every part m the book. 

Ihete was the responsible Vic, alert to 
jiiiblic opinion One man’s strike, he told 
the brothers on Monday, was another 
man’s lav-off There was the knock¬ 
about \'ic, pooh-poohing the very idea 
that stiikes were reallv damaging the 
economy. The stiike .scene was i)i) B per 
cent light, he averred on Tuesday. So 
'■ don’t clout the kid , you’ve got a 
genius ” .\nd there was the persuasive 
Vic If only the Government would be 


true to capitahsm and expand and give 
a constructive lead, he declared on 
Wednesday, he was sure trade unionists 
would respond. 

This was astutely done No one out¬ 
side Brighton was probably listening at 
all. Mr Heath and the cabinet and the 
great British public were worried only 
about the hijacked aircraft ; the TUC 
was pushed almost off the front pages 
and out of the news bulletins. When Mr 
Heath gets round to reading what Mr 
I’eather said, he will see that Mr 
Feather left the odd bridge unburned 
behind him, across which those unions 
that may one day wish to retreat will be 
able to go He will also .see that Mr 
I'eather was desjierately trying to keep 
the unions together, so that if they were 
to need the hi,gher leadership one day 
they would know where, and whom, to 
turn to 

But, to the hall, he was a hero, perky, 
homely, contemptuous of politicians, 
with Mr Wilson’s scalp hanging at his 
belt and a hook reserved for Mr Heath’s 
if necessary, British to the backbone (he 
had them rolling in the aisles when he 
got his tongue round a German word), 
proud of the unions and contemptuous 
of their critics. What they woum have 
done without him is awful to contem¬ 
plate For the general council has seldom 
looked more unpromising. It no longer 
has a robust, commonsensical, moderate 
minded man of stature. Sir Sidney 
Greene, who has growing claims to those 
qualities, was in the chair this year , and, 
anyway, his railwayman are going to 
have to fight in the front line against the 
Government quite soon Mr Les Cannon 
was too ill to attend. Lord Cooper’s 
remaining reputation has not survived 
the Pilkington dispute So there was only 
one team on the held. 

Neither Mr Jack Jones, of the trans¬ 
port workers, nor Mr Hughie Scanlon, 
of the engineers, is a great speaker, but 



ludicious. keeping en eye on Hughie 



Jack Jones: leader or led ? 


they are forceful and, unlike Mr Frank 
Cousins in days past, they always.make 
their meaning clear. They will have tc 
take the Government on ■ they woulc 
have no standing left with their peoph 
if they do not. But it is Mr Scanlon whe 
seems the more determined of the two 
Mr Jones had an uncomfortable moment 
or two in the docks affair before it was 
all put right for him : he is more ]ikel> 
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to see himself dragged in by some of 
his militant branches, rather than be 
caught in an open trench on his oWn. 
Since he is tiying to recruit white collai 
workers, whose militancy is in part 
provoked by years of seeing the manual 
workers getting away with it, he may he 
dragged in more ^an he would like 
Whatever happens this winter, the great 
difficulty about Mr Jones and Mr 
Scanlon alike is that they have egged 
themselves on, that they deliberately 
encourage shopflodr action, and that 
they know next to nothing about when 
or how to retreat. 

They certainly served notice on the 
general council that they mean to run 
it their way They threw their votes 
against Mr Jack Peel, the Yorkshire dyer, 
who would be a more considerable figure 
if he led a bigger union, apparentK 
'x:cause he is too much of a moderate 
For them. It was a warning that 
independent^minded people arc not 
welcome. A real left-winger, Mr .Alan 
Sapper of the television technicians, was 
voted on in place of the late Sir Tom 
O’Brien. And the fighting teacher, Mr 
Edward Britton, was promptly put on 
in recognition of the teachers’ affiliation. 
•Mr Britton celebrated the occasion with 
I militant and illogical speech, which 
tliosc (larerits who may have heard him 
in television on Wednesday niotmng 
[irobably found a salutary experience 
S'ow that he has gone jiulilic, die repu- 
iJtionof tlie tear King trade will nosedive 

The great debate on wages on 
Wednestlav afteinoon passetl oil well 
■iiougli for Ml l-eathci. Mr Peel, 
lighting hack against the big two, made 
■US biennial, although .still rather muted, 
■ ontril'ation to icalitv He pointed out 
mce more that the lowest-paid suffered 



't's all right for them inside 
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the biggest handicap in the scramble for 
more. “ Obn’t let this drive for- better 
standards become a rat race, because 
there aril plenty of mice in the trade 
union movement.” He'did not get the 
reception the passionate Mr Fisher got 
when he told how his dustmen and 
gravediggers (some of whom had taken 
the trouble to parade in the rain outside) 
had had enough because they did not 
get enough. Mr Jones was rather sub¬ 
dued. He talked of a £20 minimum 
wage, but only m the future. He mis¬ 
behaved, towards the general council, 
Mr Wilson and Mr Heath on the 
common market on Thursday morning 
Mr Scanlon was more realistic. But the 
nearest Mr Jones came to any threat to 
anyone was to warn the Government and 
the Confederation of British Industiv, 
which has been regarded all week as a 
'lory department of state, that they 
should “ not underestimate ” the ability 
of trade unionists to stand together. They 
should not overestimate 'it, either Mi 
Feallioi knows that, foi one 


Housing subsidies _ 

Who pays whom? 

'I’ho supplementary benefits commission 
IS increasingly refusing to meet in full the 
rents of some needy council tenants 
because it considers them unreasonably 
high If the authority concerned does 
not meet the difference with a rebate— 
and It js coriiinon practice not to pav 
rebates to recipients of long-tcim 
allowances, particularly if they arc old 
age pensioners—the pooi person suffers 

■Mthough the mimediaie need is to 
stop a practice winch can cause great 
haidship, the longer term one is to sort 
out who is supposed to meet the housing 
(osts of p(x>r families, and how 
Supplemental\ benefit housing allow¬ 
ances ,imouiit to fill more than the 
suhs'idies paid to housing authorities 
The former totalled an estimated £213 
imllion last \ear, of which £115 million 
went to 1,131,000 council tenants, .ihout 
three-tjuarters of them old age 
pensKincrs I’oi comparison, housing 
authorities and housing associations in 
Britain rereived £163 million fiom the 
exchequer and owner-occupiers £21", 
million of tax relief on loan interest. 

The new government has before it 
the fruits of the wide-ranging inquiry 
into housing finance launched by its 
predecessor, and this includes feasibility 
studies on the proposal to switch all 
housing subsidies to a personal basis. 
This is not a favourite with civil ser¬ 
vants liecause of its adniimstrative 
complexity . hut the extent to which 
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such a system exists already ought to be 
an argument in its favour. Besides the 
2,2q6,ooo housciliolds who get supple¬ 
mentary housing allowances, there are 
about 5(X),ooo council tenants receiving 
rebates aniounung to over £10 inillion 
a year. In addition, and partly over¬ 
lapping those with reljates, are people 
claiimng rate relief In 1968/69, tliere 
was £12.8 million rebated to 800,000 
ratepayers in England and Wales, and 
many more who were eligible did not 
claim. So, altogether, there arc about 
3 5 million householders, or one-fifth 
of the total, plus some lodgers, already 
receiving direct subsidies on a means 
tested • basis "Possibly an equivalent 
number receive help as owner-occupiers 
through tax lelief, or the option mort¬ 
gage , their position will also have been 
under review', but is unlikely to be 
altered ladicallv So it should not lx* 
too hard a task to extend die personal 
homsing allow'ancc to the remaining 
households who need it 

Tliere are two special leature.s of the 
present .system which mipH certain 
difficulties in extending it One i-s- the 
high proportion of jiensioners They arc- 
on ‘fixed incomes and then needs are 
far easier to calcuiatt- than tho.se of 
woikmg families who may oiilv some¬ 
times need help But this piolilem is 
ahe.idy encountered by housing 
auchoiities who adiuim.ster leliates. 
though they <li> not always tackle it 
\ei\ satisfaitoriK The olhei is the 
i|uestlon of “ reasoiialile " bousing losts 
Kent .\i t “ fan leiits' foi louiuil lioiises 
would help. The tin.i! foi inula would lx- 
ronqilex, ceitai^lK. but bousing Imaiue 
is half was theie now 

The penal systi’tn _ 

New options 

“ I have no alternative but to sentcnct 
sou to jjrison " Words like this spoken 
from the bench usually mean that the 
offence is so gr.ise that the court has 
to mark its grasity by a prison scnti-iue 
But tiles Jiiav mean a tiue hu k of 
altern.ilivc means of dealing svitli a fairly 
niiiuu offender, and a suli-tommittee, 
uiidei Lads Wootton's (baiimansliip, of 
the .Xds'isors Ciouiicil on tin- Penal 
S\steni has made some i.idical foi tins 
(ountis pioposals for hlling the gaj) 
The tiaditional and most iinpoit.int 
alteinatis'cs to a prison sentence arc fines 
and probation But fines often bear no 
relation to an offendei's ability to pay, 
and the sub-committee recommends that 
the courts should adopt the Swedish 
principle of considc'img separatelv the 
gravity of the offence and an offender’s 
means in fixing the amount of a fine It 
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also thinks that no one should be sent 
to prison because he lacks the means to 
pay a fine but would like an enforce¬ 
ment office—with power to attach 
earnings and proceed against a defaul¬ 
ter’s property—to collect overdue fines 
and civil debts. 

Where the sub-conimittec breaks really 
new ground is in its proposal that a 
court should require an offender to 
undertake some form of sers'ice to the 
community m his spare time It suggests 
that the probation service, which would 
inform the court of an offender’s suit¬ 
ability for community .service, should be 
the agency responsible for making the 
necessary arrangements with the volun¬ 
tary organisations and for supervising the 
offender’s work It also insists that this 
penalty should be an experiment and 
caiefullv evaluated 

'I’he sub-committee would not restrict 
this alternative to prison (or extension 
of probation, for it wa.s also concerned 
to extend the range of non-custodial 
penalties) to the younger offenders, but 
the proposal would seem particularly 
appropriate to the pointless violence and 
hooliganism of the young So, too, is the 
recommendation that m some ca.ses sen¬ 
tences should be deferred for up to six 
months to give an offender a chance of 
reileemmg himself In 1968, there were 
11,000 adult prisoners sentenced to 
short-tenn (up to six months) imprison¬ 
ment and 2,000 more committed m 
default of paying a fine There must 
have been many among them who would 
have been nuire constructively punished 
if the courts had had the options now 
put forward 


Cannabis _ 

As you were 


It IS iioiiic that a (iovermneiit vvliicii 
may welcome this week’s icport from 
l.adv W'lKitton is, like its prcdece.ssor, 
almost totally ignoring her equally 
.sensible icport on cannabis of nearly 
two years ago This recommended that 
although the harmful effects of cannabis 
were probably less than those of eithe. 
alcohol or tobacco, it should not he 
legalised because far too little was known 
of Its long term effects But the com¬ 
mittee proposed that the penalty for 
the unlawful possession, .sale or .supply of 
< annahis should be leduced to a fine 
of Cioo on summary conviction, or four 
months' imprisonment, and, on indict¬ 
ment, to an unlimited fine (to deter 
large .scale traffickers) and up to two 
years’ imprisonment 

The Government’s Misuse of Drugs 


BRITAIN 



No concessions to the pot lobby 


Bill, which IS in fact its predecessor’s 
bill, shows that there is to be no conces¬ 
sion to any of this permissiveness. The 
penalties for the possession of cannabis 
will range from six months or a £400 
hue on summary conviction to five 
years or a fine on indictment For having 
possession of cannabis with intent to 
supply it to others, the maximum penalty 
on indictment will he 14 years imprison¬ 
ment 

The trouble about draconian penalties 
for cannabis offences is that there is not 
the slightest evidence that they arc likely 
to deter the increasingly large numbei 
of young people now smoking pot In 
the United States, where .some estimates 
[jut the numlier of those who have 
experimented with cannabis at 2u 
million—over '30 per cent of American 
troops in Vietnam are said to use it— 
and largely liecause of its widespread 
use and the contemptuous disregard for 
the law that this involves, the Nixon 
Administration is spmnsonng legislation 
111 Congress aimed at reducing the pre¬ 
sent level of penalties And this despite 
the fact that the Republicans came into 
office pledged to do precisely the 
opposite 

The basic problem with the hard-line 
towards cannabis is that its chief effect 
IS to turn substantial numbers of young 
people, at least technically, into quite 
serious criminals, to impede their 
recognition of the risks involved in 
taking hard drugs, and to provide the 
}K)hce with an increasingly unattractis'c 
law enforcement problem Partly for 
this reason several memliers of Mr 
Wilson's Cabinet attempted to have the 
penalties scaled down lieforc Mr Callag¬ 
han' hill wais published 
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Local elections _ 

Candidates 

unlimited 


The attempt by groups supporting the 
Black Power movement to put up 95 
candidates in a Manchester municipal 
bv-elcction has failed—only one of the 
nominations has been accepted as valid 
—but it looks as though a more carefully 
organised operation in the future could 
succeed. The reason given by the Lord 
Mayor, as the responsible authority, for 
rejecting the nominations was that all 
95 would-be candidates gave the same 
address and he was satisfied that they 
could not all live there. Ignonng the 
possibility that more than one nominee 
might legitimately claim the same home 
address, it should not be too difficult for 
any determined group to put forward a 
substantial number—if not a hundred 
then, say, twenty—with different and 
valid addresses. 

On this occasion, the avowed intent 
of the Black Power organisers was to test 
the mechanics of a larger plan to take 
over Manchester City Council It is their 
tactics rather than their cause which is 
of immediate interest. Had all their 
nominations been accepted, the effect 
would have been to make a nonsense of 
the democratic process, whether or not 
one of their candidates had been elected 
to the vacancy on the council. The 
electors of St Peter’s ward—there 
are only sonic 2,500 of them—^would 
have been confronted on September 24 
by a ballot form containing the names of 
()H candidate.s. 

7 'he smallness of the ward made it 
especially suitable for such an expen- 
inent, but, in theory at least, there is 
nothing in the Representation of the 
People Act to prevent its repetition. 
This prompts the question of whether 
a deterrent to multiple candidacies 
should be devised, which means, in 
practical terms, the putting up of 'flT 
deposit. This is tempting enoi4gh to be 
examined with caution. The level of the 
deposit would have' to be high enough 
to deter, but not so high as to prevent 
genuine candidates from standing for 
the council. A deposit of as little as £10 
would be enough to inhibit Manchester- 
type operations in all but by-elections. 
But when that £10 is multiplied 30 
or 40 times for the fighting of every 
seat in a borough council for instance, 
then even the established political parties 
must blench. In trying to protect the 
democratic process from abuse, it is 
imperative also to protect the right of 
miilority groups to contend for 
representation. 
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The 'Discovery’ is an oceanographic re¬ 
search vessel. Involved m anything trom 
mapping the sea bed to tracking schools of 
lish So It IS vital that the ship's position is 
plotted as ciuickly and accurately as possible. 

For the ‘Discovery’, sextants arc things of 
the past. She uses the most modern naviga¬ 
tional method - the satellite fix Special navi¬ 
gational satellites orbit the earth transmit¬ 
ting da ra about their position. And this data is 
then picked up on the ‘Discovery’s’ receiver. 

Now HIM starts to help. The satellite data 
IS fed directly into the IBM f8oo computer 
on board And only 4 minutes later the ship’s 
position IS established - accurate to within 
200 yards anywhere in the world. Without 
a computer this almost pin-poini accuracy 
would be impossible. 

The IBM iKoo is also used in many of 
the ‘Discovery’s’ other research activities 
Measuring magnetic fields, continental 
drift, waves and currents Studying marine 
biology And sampling the salt level of the 
ocean The National Institute tif Oceano¬ 
graphy examines the results of these surveys 
which help to extend our knowledge of 
problems such as erosion and pollution. 

The ‘Discovery’ is keeping up the tradi¬ 
tions of her famtius namesake, C'aptain 
Scott’s ship And IBM is helping her in her 
search for knowledge. This is just one exam¬ 
ple oftheway IBM iscontributingto success 
all over Britain Whctlier on sea, on land, in 
business, commerce or government, IBM 
men and women are helping to show the way. 

Standing bv the bows of the 'Dneovery’ are 
the Chief Officer, George Selbv-Smith and 
IBM Systems Analvst, Sick Buchanan. He 
help\ to make \ure that the IBM rSoo is as 
shipshape as the rest of the ship. 

IBM United Kingdom V 

Limited, 389 Chiswick I BlK 

High Road, London.W 4. Jh ■■PllTll 
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'hat's not Hussein's Hag they're waving : will he try to tear it down ? 


rhe deadly struggle in Jordan 

ROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


The presence of 'three hijacked airliners 
rlisteniiiK like landed fi.sh on the hard- 
lakcd desert 40 miles from Aniniaii has 
ntensihed the dangers which have 
ilreadv tost Jordan several hundred 
asualties this week The scene at 
)awson's Field, w'here the planes were 
orced to land—the Swiss and American 
■n Sunday aiul the British on Wednes- 
lay—and the repercussions in Amman 
ell their own story of the plight in 
vhich Jordan is today. 

The hijackers in both the TWA and 
he Swissair aircraft first demanded per- 
iiission to land at Amman airport, in 
he certain knowledge that King Hussein 
vould be bound to refuse—and thus to 
mbarrass him The king dared not 
illow a tense situation to develop at 
he anport which would certainly 
nflame a capital already shattered bv 
lattles between his troops and Pales- 
mian commandos Forces of the Popular 
ront for the Liberation of Palestine, 
>me 300 ' strong, were already waiting 
t Dawson Field with slit trenches dug 

Towards dawn on Monday a 
ordanian amiy reconnaissance party 
vas prevented from reaching the site 
)y Iraqi troops who said they were on 
light exercises. When Jordanian 
irmoured units arrived later, tlie Iraqis 
lad vanished and the conimandos were 


in tlieir defensive positions around the 
plane.s On Monday morning the Pales¬ 
tinian flag was flying from the 
commando headquarters tent pitched 
lietween the planes, while the Jordanian 
armour lav, impotent and humiliated, 
in a circle 500 yards from the planes 
During the day, in a deal to allow non- 
Jewish women and children to lease the 
aircraft, the Jordanian chief of staff, 
(ieneral Mashur Haditha, was forced to 
agree to withdraw his armour a mile 
from Che commando positions, thus 
making it almost impossible to jjrevent 
the aircraft being blown up 

Popular Front press conferences in 
Amman and ’ alongside the planes 
revealed the commandos’ own confusion 
and fears. I'hev knew that all their 
people guarding the aircraft faced 
slaughter by the army if they blew them 
up ; at the same tune the king and the 
ainiy knew that such action would spark 
off a total confrontation between them¬ 
selves and all the commandos in the 
country. The commandos around the 
planes were obviously jittery, shouting 
at journalists and cameramen and 
counteiniandmg their own orders within 
seconds. I'hc riunilier of hostages they 
wanted released changed daily They let 
several Jewish women off the Swissair 
plane vet none off the TWA one. 


through confusion rather than intention 

Fatah, the leading commando group, 
has feebly supported the Popular Front 
by calling the hijacking a " positive 
step ■’ Naif Hawatmeh, leader of the 
marxisc-leninist Popular Democratic 
Front, IS alone in condemning the 
hijacking Such individual terrorist acts, 
he said, could not serve the cause of the 
revolution the\ appealed onl\ to the 
minds of the petit Iiourgeois 

The motives of the Popular Front m 
organising the hijackings were 
mixed It certamK wanted to make the 
Jarring peace talks even more of a 
remote possibility than tlics are alreadx . 
It al.so wanted to gam popular suppoit 
foi Itself When its leader, Dr tleorge 
Habash, returns to .Amman (he carefulK 
arranged to be in North Korea when his 
men acted) he will come hack a hero 
The more thoughtful among the 
F^ale.stinians know that their cause has 
been damaged still further in the eves of 
the world, but m the populai inmd the 
hijackings weie exhilarating prixif that 
the Palestinians c ould hold the big 
powers to ransom 

King Hussein's government has kept 
silent The situation m Amman and in 
other towns has become so ciitical that 
a condemnation of the commando 
action would lie enough to make things 
worse The modus vivendi agreeil 
lietween the government and the com¬ 
mandos after the fighting last June 
collapsed under the strains placed on the 
Palestinians by Egypt's and Jordan's 
acceptance of the American jitoposals 
foi a ceasefire and negotiations. So deep 





30 .. 

IS the gujf of mistrust between the king, 
his army commanders and palace 
advisers on one hand and the Palestimau 
leaders on the other, that each side 
immediately assumed that the other was 
pieparing for a showdown. 

I'he alleged assassination attempt on 
the king on September ist illustrates the 
tension. It is impossible to determine 
what exactly happened, but shots were 
fired as the king and his convoy of 
bodyguards passed through a section of 
road from the palace to the airport 
which is controlled by Democratic Front 
commandos. The only government staite- 
iiient was an announcement that evening 
that an attempt had been made on the 
king’s life. No sooner had this been 
broadcast tlian commando groups 
throughout the city manned their road¬ 
blocks while army and security forces 
guards fired vaguely, more to show their 
loyalty than anything else. Amman 
iiegan a week of nerve-shattering tension 
with shops and schools closed, transiiort' 
at a standstill and well over a hundred 
innocent citi/.ens killed The Democratic 
Front’s leader, Naif Hawatirieh, alleges 
that as the convoy passed the king’*- 
bodyguards fired from their car at a 
group of his men at the roadside and that 
this started a general battle The com¬ 
mandos believe the incident was an 
attempt by the palate to create a pre¬ 
text foi an all-out attack on tlieir 
organisations , the palace presumably 
believes the tomniandos were attempt¬ 
ing to bung Jordan into chaos bv 
killing the king 

But King Hussein is probably the one 
man on vshom the commandos should 
lely t<i present the confrontation which 
tliev feai 1 he king is deteiiiiiiied tn 
as'Oid, at whatevci cost to his own jnes- 
tige, a tiial of strength which would 
plunge Ins country and people into 
bloody cis'il svai The Fatah leaders, 
although ciffkialK dedicated to sabotag¬ 
ing the Rogeis plan, are also anxious 
to as Old a large scale battle m Joidan 
whicli would decimate tlicir numbers 
Yet thes piepaie foi such a confronta- 
■tion, ccmvinccd the king svants one 

'I he s isit to Iracj of tln-ii leader, Yasser 
.Arafat, winch resulted in the It.icji 
government's promise to [>ut its i ",,000 
troops statronecl m Jordan under Arafat’s 
command, was a tactical plos Since the 
Iracp units depend on the fordariian 
arniv for jretrol and water, and since 
die los'altv of many erf their officers to 
the Baghdad regime is questionable, 
their effectiveness could Ik- limited All 
the same, this mos-e was an undoubted 
gain for the Palestinians Mr Aiafat did 
howes’er refuse Baghdad’s offer to set 
up F'atah radio, closed bv the Figvptiaiis, 
in Iiaq. As Clhina is sending three trans¬ 
mitters to the Palestinians to Ire set up 
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in Jordan it was a small sacrifice to 
escape Iraqi tutelage. 

'liie king too is marshalling his 
support Ex-army officers of proven 
loyalty are being encouraged to form 
local defence units and a national con¬ 
gress representing all classes of Jordan¬ 
ians js being organised to show loyalty. 

But the announcement that General 
Masheur Haditha ha.s assumed full 
powers is a conciliatory gesture to the 
cpmmaindos. He almost alone of the 
senior Jordanian oflicers is trusted by 
the guerrillas. But thus week they 
have been saying that his authority has 
been bypassed by the king and palace ad¬ 
visers. Some army units are rebellious, 
and on Monday night, the commandos 
alleged, the King had to intervene per¬ 
sonally to stop a unit attacking a com¬ 
mando base. After the dismissal of the 
King’.s uncle Sherif Nasser, the former 
cominander-m-chief, as a result of com¬ 
mando pressure last June, Hussein him¬ 
self assumed command Now it seems he 
has handed over to General Haditha 
who 15 probably the only man who will 
be able to bring both army and com¬ 
mandos to sanity—if it is not already 
too late The attack on commando units 
bv the Jordanian army at Irbid on Tues¬ 
day niglit which sparked off four hours 
of the heaviest fighting Amman has yet 
experienced certainly was not on General 
llad'itha’s orders, but the officers who 
gave the command to attack would think 
they would have the king’.s backing. 

The events of the past ten days have 
hardened Jordanian opinion against the 
coiiiiiuindos In the cities people arc sick 
of gunfire, of their children being terri¬ 
fied, of endless disruption and the useless 
toll of lives The army is angry at the 
continuous humiliations it is forced to 
siifTei III the cause of placating the 
(oinmandos In Amman the situation is 
c lose to anarchy On one day this week 
40 cars were stolen at gunpoint an 
.Aiiieni an arniv sergeant from the 
embassy was kidnapped and is still held 
(ajitivc Few houses in the citv arc with¬ 
out guns few men venture the streets 
unarmed 

In this situation it is hard to maintain 
chscipline either in the army 01 in the 
lanks of the commandos Arniv units are 
taking :i( tiiin without orders from the 
chief of staff, commandos disregard the 
mstiuctioiis of their leaders to plas it 
cool Yet each mciclent is regarded as 
a deliberate attempt f)V cither the king 
or the commando organisations to pro¬ 
voke the final showdown 'Fhe Arab 
I.eague delegates now in Aniinan to 
sort out an agreement are unlikclv to 
• ichieve much The ceasefire negotiated 
bv Arafat and the govcrniiieiit on Tues¬ 
day did not last six hours It never had 
a fhaiice 
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Oman __ 

The brakes are off 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OMAN 

How quickly can you get a country 
going from scratch? This question has 
been taxing Sultan Qabus bin Said since 
he seized piower in Oman a month ago. 
The start is certain to be jerky 'but at 
least the brakes are now o^. Indeed 
Qabus has had a g^ood month. He has 
consolidated support for himself by 
sdsits to the people of the interior, and 
has renamed his realm the Sultanate of 
Oman as a Symbol of unity. He has also 
cstabhshed relations with some of the 
neighbouring Arab states. Distinguished 
Omani exiles are returning to serve m 
his administration. .And development 
-surveys and contracts are being quickly 
awarded to foreign ixmtractors who have 
braved the summer heat of Muscat. 

Sultan Qabus has already gained 
strength through the prompt return of 
Sayyid Tanq bin Tairnur, the suitan'i 
uncle, and his acceptance of the post of 
prime minister. Four other ministers have 
also been appointed Tanq has gone 
abroad to recruit the ministers he needs 
to achieve a balance in his government 
between educated exiles and those whe 
suffered the old regime at home Elderly 
'British and Omani officials of the ex¬ 
sultan have been pensioned off. 

Sultan Qabus’s power will rest on his 
army and on his personal popularity. He 
IS strengthening the army from three tc: 
four battalions, recruiting Dhofans foi 
the .first time He has made life easier fot 
the Dhofans in general by removing 
restrictions from a populace foi whom 
everything that was not compulsory was 



New Sultan tn old sotting 



Most airlines will take you fiom 
NewY)ik to Miami and back for $156l 
So will Eastern Airlines. 

But only Eastern will throw in, 
for no extra cost, a ticket to P\ierto Rico 

9 EASTEFIN Aim-HMES 
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The best way 
to have a meeting 
is to 

send everybody 
away. 


BEPILIN HILTON 


DUSSELDDRF HILTON 


DRossELS Hilton 


Where meeting and guest facilities are unsurpassed. 

Where you can sit back and rela:: while we set up tables, 
sight and sound systems, meeting rooms. 

Where you’ll find everything you need to make your 
business meeting successful. Like Hilton’s Appointments 
Secretary She’ll arrange for public stenos, telex duplication 
services, interpreting, translating and dictating equipment. 
And make reservations at other Hilton International hotels. 

All this plus all the comforts people have come to expect 
from Hilton. Prompt room service. Fast laundry and valet 
service. A staff that speaks your language Superb dining. 

For details of our conference planning service at 
the hotels listed above, write to: Hilton International Co, 
Director of Sales, Cavalieri Hilton, Via Cadlolo 101, 

Monte Mario, Rome, Italy. In the United Kingdom, write to: 
Hilton International Sales Office, London Hilton, 

Par k Lane, London Wl. 

For reservations, call your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. In the United Kingdom, 
call 01493 8888. 
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Kuwait and the 
Arabian Gulf markets 
are one step awi^ 


And si> arc thcwcalih\ 
Arabian Gulf merchants 
who live there 


The men who make their money from the country’s most 
precious asset Oil 

It gives them an earning power much greater than any 
American or European enjoys 

They buy consumer goods, machinery, electronics, building 
materials, cars, pharmaceuticals, fruits, watches just about 
anything else you can produce 

Hadn’t you better get the next flight out to the Arabian Gulf^ 
By Kuwait Airways They fly 6 flights a week (no flight on 
Tuesday) by Boeing 707 320c )Ct from London to Kuwait connect¬ 
ing with Abu Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Karachi, Bombay, Abadan,&Teheran Non-stop Friday: 
London to Kuwait. Non-stop Wednesday: Kuwait to London. 
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prohibitedr They lived as pnsoners in 
their own district (or, in the case of 
women, in their own village). All 
restrictions on travel have been 
abolished; Omanis abroad are no longer 
exiles and an agency is being set up in 
the Gulf to organise their return. 
Customs dues have been reduced, 
building restrictions are being lifted, and 
land registration is under way. The lack 
of land titles was the ex-sultan's excuse 
for prohibiting building development. 

Oman’s income this year could reach 
£45 million. This is not lavish by Gulf 
iftandards for a country its size with 
a population nearing a million, but the 
immediate problem is not cash but the 
lark of an administrative infra.structure, 
roads, communications, and housing for 
returning Omanis. Qabus must find a 
middle way between Abu Dhabi's helter- 
skelter rush into grandio.se projects and 
consequent trouble and the ex-sultan’s 
snail’s pace approach to development. A 
Biiancial advi.scr is being selected, and a 
town plan for the populous coastal 
^tretch of Muscat, Mutra'h and Bait al 
Falaj is already being prepared by a 
Kiitish consultant. Contracts have also 
iieeii signed for a port to .serve Salalah 
.ind a road into the Battinah 

ncvclopment projects were started 
under the old regime yet the people 
never tasted the fruits of them A 
liospital at Salalah took iB years to plan 
irul build, but last year the old sultan 
■topped furthei woik on it because he 
hd riot like the roof It is a hopeful start 
that Sayvul Tanq has announced a 
minister of health and a minister of 
.‘duration aniong his hrst four appoint- 
iients. 

Agriculture will he another major 
oncern of the government Oman's two 
-•-sperimental farms fell into decay 
lecause the former sultan refused to pay 
die labourers sufRcient wages. Sultan 
Qabus has ordered that they should be 
restarted and has sanctioned the 
tstablls'hnient of a third farm in Salalah 
He has promised extensive agricultural 
Jevelopment based on irrigation. 

The Dhofar rebellion may be the 
Vchilles’ heel of the new state. Qabus, 
■vhose mother is a Ohofari, has shown his 
roncern by deciding to return 
emporanly to Salalah in September to 
•tudy the problem personally. Meanwhile 
ic has appointed as Governor of Dhofar 
118 close friend Sheikh Buraik, also half 
Jhofan, who was injured when acting as 
Qabus’s emissary during the coup. 
Medical and veterinary facilities are to 
>e provided. The Salalah development 
■eheme and t^e port project will make 
nore jobs available and the fotxl supplies 
o the tribesmen have been increased. It 
■ould be the start of a fair deal for 
dhofar, which will complicate the plans 

the insurgents and their allies. 


Mon-ali^ment 

Lusaka's compass 
points south > 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Something like a consensus is emerging 
at the summit meeting of non-aligned 
nations at Lusaka thanks to its proximity 
to the Portuguese-held territories and 
the minority regimes of southern Africa. 
Anti-colonialism tiappens to be the one 
issue on which the 6 o-odd countries 
represented at Lusaka can speak with 
one voice. Fortunately Emperor Haile 
Selassie in his role as Africa's elder 
statesman got the ball rolling at the start 
of the conference by putting forward 
a detailed agenda for “ collective 
efforts ” in these quarters covering an 
embargo on trade, the severance of dip¬ 
lomatic relations, the refusal of transit 
facilities and generous aid to freedom 
fighters Support for this agenda from 
all parties helped to give the summit a 
.sense of common purpose, pushing into 
the background the many issues on 
which the participants are divided. 

For instance, one draft document 
circulated by Zambia at the start of the 
summit had mentioned Czechoslovakia 
as an instance of big power interference 
in the affairs of other countries There 
was also a plea made to both America 
and Russia to help in de-escalating the 
Middle East crisis by stopping further 
amis supplies. But it quickly became 
clear that such pointed romments would 
have to he erased to a\'oid a breakdown 
herausc of the “ special relation.ships 
that some participants have with one or 
other of the great powers—not¬ 


withstanding all the participants* pro¬ 
fessions of non-alignment. 

Within the limits set by this fact of 
life, the summit has gone as far as it can 
to evolve a unified approach to world 
issues by treating them as the legacies 
left by colonialism. This permits sum- 
initeers to find a form of words on which 
agreement can be secured without too 
many explicit reservations whether on 
Vietnam, the Middle Ea.st or relations 
between rich and poor nations 

But the general formula that foreign 
troops should vacate territories to allow 
them to work out their own destiny 
seems likely to be modified in one parti¬ 
cular— Vietnam. The last summit meet¬ 
ing, held in 1964, before there was any 
massive commitment of American troops 
to Vietnam, did not single them out for 
specific mention But this time the con¬ 
ference could even go so far as to state 
that the withdrawal of American troops 
IS an essential prerequi.site of peace. 

As far as the Middle East is con¬ 
cerned. the Arabs have come forward 
with a proposal that .sanctions aghinst 
Israel should be introduced under 
United Nations auspices if it backs out 
of the negotiations Israel’s connections 
in black Africa make this difficult to put 
through, hut it is possible that the call 
for sanctions will !«• hedged alxiut with 
so nianv conditions that it will finally 
become sulficieiitiv innocuous to digest 

Another factor at work is that radical 
Arabs are n<> hniger giving trouble in 
the conference-room At the preparatory 
talks held in .\pnl at Dar-cs-Salaam, 
thev were stubborn about the admission 
of the Vietcong’s " parallel government” 
to the summit and the recognition of 
Prince Sihanouk's men 2u> Cambodia's 



Kaunda finds causa for weeping, but Tito keeps tvs cool 
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rightful representatives. This alienated 
many' who were not basically interested 
in south-east Asia and wanted to get'on 
to other issues, as well as those who 
adopted another viewpoint. At Lusaka, 
the Arabs as well as other radicals 
meekly accepted compromise solutions ' 
Madame Binh has been adniitted as an 
observer, equating her more or less with 
other liberation movements, while both 
Cambodian delegations arc cooling their 
heels outside the conference hall But 
Zambia’s difficulty in coping with its 
obligations as host state was evident 
from the arrest of several western 
journalists after an angry exchange 
lietwecn one of them and a Zambian 
minister at a cocktail party. This point¬ 
less episode served only to distract atten¬ 
tion from the summit itself. 

The non-aligned initiatives on world 
issues that the summit has been discuss¬ 
ing should be quickly reflected in the 
stand the participating nations take at 
the UN Assembly session beginning on 
September 15th. This is indeed the 
rationale for the timing of the Lusaka 
meeting, suggesting that the club now 
realistically accepts that its most useful 
role IS as a UN pressure group. This 
less ambitious role of a UN lobby 
has its appeal as was demonstrated by 
the fact that the club continues to 
receive new applications for member¬ 
ship. Lusaka seems likely to decide in 
fact on annual consultations among club 
members. 


Cholera _ 

Nice nations don't 
have it? 


There are diseases that people dislike 
owning up 'to ; tuberculosis at one time ; 
mental ulness, still often concealed 
under the alias “ nervous breakdown ” ; 
and venereal disease. Now, it appears, 
there are diseases that nations dislike 
owning up to. 

Eight of 36 present sufferers from 
tvphoiid m Britain recently spent a 
holiday in a Spanish resort. But the 
Spanish authorities are reluctant to 
believe that the holiday-makers could 
have caught typhoid there. Now some 
countries are refusing to admit the 
presence of cholera. 

It has long 'been recognised that 
classical cholera, the kind that swept 
the world in the nineteenth century and 
made strong men quake in their beds, 
originally came from Bernal, where 
centuries ago temples were built for the 
worship of Oola Beebee (“ lady of the 
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flux ”). The disease is still endemic in 
India, killing over 2,000 people last year. 

But it IS not cholera vibrio — the 
comma-shapied bac'illus responsible for 
Asiatic cholera—that is causing the 
present pandemic. In 1906 a few 
pilgrims to Mecca, who died at the 
quarantine camp at El Tor, were found 
to have vibrios in their intestines that 
seemed to resemble cholera vibrios m 
all respects save that they were not 
oausii^ a cholera epidemic. So when 
'the same vibrios turned up on the 'island 
of Celebes in Indonesia an 1937, the 
experts were not convinced that the 
disea.se they were causing was true 
cholera 'because at showed no sogns of 
.spreading. Indeed, in 1958 the World 
Health Assembly decid^ that El Tor 
disease was not subject to international 
sanitary regulations. Four years later, 
after the El Tor Vfbrio had confounded 
expectations and broken out of the 
Celebes to spread over south-east Asia, 
the ruling was quickly reversed. 

By 1966 El Tor cholera had reached 
India, Iran and Afghanistan, and it is 
consequently not surprising that Russia, 
which had already experienced a small 
outbreak an Uzbekistan 'in 1965, should 
have been infected in the Caspian sea 
area this summer. Cases have also been 
reported in Israel, Lebanon and Ubya, 
but 'the Egyptian and Iranian govern¬ 
ments continue to deny unofficial reports 
of the presence of cholera in their 
countries. Such denials, and attempts 
to minimise outbreaks, incense the 
World Health Organisation, which is 
taking the unusual step of reporting all 
that It learns aliout the course of the 
epidemic wuthout waiting for official 
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notification from the governments con¬ 
cerned* At the beginiltng of this month, 
it announced that there have been at 
least 3,000 cases in Guinea, with the 
result that Guinea has apparently said 
it will leave WHO. 

Reactions like Guinea's are under¬ 
standable. Not only does the presence 
of cholera cast aspersions on a country’s 
standard of hygiene, with serious reper¬ 
cussions for the tourist trade. It also 
provokes neighbouring countries to cut 
off communications, including business 
travel. WHO deplores drastic 
precautions ; its policy is based on full 
disclosure of the facts, 'backed up by 
collaboration between the affected 
country and its neighbours and by 
techmcal help from WHO itself and 
other countries. The preventive 
■measures it 'recommends are vaccina¬ 
tion, which is only about 50 per cent 
effective and gives only about si* 
'months' inmiunity, and surveillance. A 
threatened country should establish a 
reporting system for cases of diarrhoea, 
and isolation and treatment centres, 
and should keep a close watch on people 
and foodstuffs coming from infectec 
areas. But to clamp down on all traffic 
merely encourages concealment. 

Cholera need not be the object ol 
fear it once was The symptoms arc stil 
horrible—the 'I'hai term for cholerr 
means “ the intestines being passed out.’ 
But the death rate has fallen, partlj 
because of antibiotics, but mainlj 
'because it is now rcabsed that treat¬ 
ment should consist of replacing the 
fluids and salts that arc lost from t'hi 
body in the ceaseless d'larrhoea of thi 
early stages 'Ilie only frontier choleri 
recognises is clean water and jirope 
drains, and the WHO itself claims tha 
It was through the fear of the diseasi 
that international solidarity in matter 
of health was born. WHO is one of thi 
few pieces of international co-operatioi 
that really works, and it would 1% a pip 
if Its good deeds were held up by mis 
conceived notions of national prestigi 
or needless fears 


India _ 

The princes feel 
the pinch 


Mrs Ciandhi has had the last laugi 
on the Indian princes. Last weekenc 
they were celebrating the defeat by on 
vote in the upper 'house of a constitu 
tional amendment to abolish their priv 
purses and privileges. But on Monda 
a decree from the compliant Presiden 
Gin swept away the princely order 1. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN FAMILY PLANNING 
EDUCATION AND THEIR RESULTS 

GEORGE W. CADBURY 

(Special Representative of the President and Governing Body of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation & Hon. Adviser for Field Work Services) 

The tentative nature of the title indicates the limited extent of 
really reliable information on this subject. Since, however, the edu¬ 
cational programme of the I.P.P.F. is its most important, this subject 
is one of which we need to know a great deal more. The techniques 
of family planning within the limits of presently known methods are 
easily taught; the research into new and simpler methods is proceeding 
satisfactorily, but our knowledge of how to reach the parents and 
potential parents who want to plan their families is very incomplete. A 
thorough understanding of the subject involves a deep and penetrating 
appreciation of the religious and social customs of any country where 
family planning programmes are to be offered. A great deal of valuable 
work is being done in this field under the general direction of the 
International Population Union, the Population Council of the U.S.A., 
the Ford Foundation and others, but their surveys take time, and many 
are attempted in a framework which necessarily involves the use of ex¬ 
perimental methods and reliance on unproved psychological assumptions 
which in themselves will take time to test before the results are too 
obviously useful. Extensive and expensive as this research is, it will 
be many years before completely satisfactory solutions emerge. So that 
while every advantage should be taken of it, we cannot wait for its 
completion before we take action to meet the pressing needs of maternal 
and child health and over-population. In fairness<- however, let us 
recognise that those who finance and direct this research are only too 
well aware of the urgency of our problems and would give us instant 
help if we could select an area of experiment for a crash programme 
and invite them to participate. Several obvious areas for such experi¬ 
ments exist in islands like Mauritius or Taiwan. Our only difference 
with the researchers is in the degree of research for which we believe 
we have time or finance and in their apparent insistence on too large a 
programme of research in cases where we believe action is both neces¬ 
sary and desirable. 


* Paper presented at the Third Conference of the Region for Europe, Near East and 
Africa of the IPPF at Warsaw, 1962- 
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The kind of educational programme we are therefore able to discuss 
at this time is necessarily based on a very simple and conunon-sense 
appreciation of the situation in any country. It begins by recognising 
that there are as many desirable educational patterns as there are 
countries or cultures and that educational techniques are import rather 
than export items. By this is meant that experience in one country 
can be taken into another and be subject to local adaptation but it is 
rare that a technique can be exported for use without alteration. This, 
in turn, means that educational programmes must be devised locally, 
using the best information from elsewhere, and this is the basic reason 
why the I.P.P.F. is a federation of autonomous member associations and 
its organisational structure favours decentralised regions rather than 

A Mobile Field Unit in Jamaica 

“Each one teach one” was the slogan of the Third Western Hemi¬ 
sphere Conference of the I.P.P.F. held at Barbados in 1961. The 
papers read at that conference were devoted to discussion of the ways 
and means by which the necessary knowledge for planning parenthood 
could be spread more widely and the general theme of their discussions 
was significant. There were four main themes. First of all, that the 
great necessity for achieving responsible parenthood is adequate sex 
education and the elimination of misleading mysteries and taboos. 
Second, the meeting of the obscurantist and violent opposition from 
certain groups, notably of course from some of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, though recognising that it is often based on firmly held princi¬ 
ples and sincerely intended, and is also not an inevitable attitude, even 
from the priests of the Roman Catholic faith. Third, the overthrowing 
of the age-long male desire for a supremacy that is nowhere more 
clearly marked than in his inability to have, and therefore his freedom 
from having, childi'en, with the attendant limitations that this imposes 
on his womenfolk. Fourth, the practical problems of organising a 
system capable of reaching those who demand help. It was within this 
general pattern that the following experiments or situations were 
described. 

A MOBILE FIELD UNIT IN JAMAICA 

An experimental mobile field unit equipped with a film projector 
was purchased and was touring the sugar estates and the villages. At 
first the local association had been unable to afford an amplifier, and 
had to summon their audiences by beating kerosene cans, or getting 
the friendly aid of a local sexton to ring his church bell. Also in the 
early days the local halls proved far too small to hold the crowds who 
came to see the films, a rare treat in a remote hill village. It would 
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have been possible on many occasions to show the films under the 
tropical stars, but Jamaica holds the world record for rainfall in any 
one hour, so advance precaution seemed wisest. However, some of the 
early sessions were overrun by small children, or by their elders who 
almost wrecked the halls to get inside, and combinations of indoor and 
outdoor meetings had finally to be evolved. Sad to say, the next 
morning’s follow-up often showed just the reverse picture, and only 
one or two mothers would turn up to the clinic for which the previous 
evening had been in part an advertisement. It soon became evident 
that women shied away from attending a clinic in a hall or in the 
mobile unit when it involved an individual appearance under the public 
gaze. 

Men came to the film shows and presumably absorbed some of the 
message, but they came in unusual numbers in some districts, which 
eventually proved to bo those where the local magistrate was parti¬ 
cularly severe in the enforcement of paternity orders. Nevertheless, 
the general conclusion was that men in the audience led to good dis¬ 
cussions while the women generally remained interested but silent. 

In addition to the over-enthusiasm of the villagers for the films, 
and the under-enthusiasm, or the shyness, of the women, which kept 
them away from the clinics, and the natural hazards of rain and mud 
which led to many tales of devotion and dogged determination to keep 
the show on the road, there were other hazards. The driver who 
succumbed to local hospitality and had to be replaced at short notice 
and over many miles of rough road. The supplies that ran out. The 
well meant but inadequate hospitality for the staff. And the hecklers 
who ranged from bearded members of the Rastafarian cult, who do 
not believe in marriage or any other form of sexual restraint, to the 
loud-speaker van of the “Jehova’s Witnesses”, which was deliberately 
parked alongside a meeting. 

These were some of the difficulties, but there were plenty of 
triumphs as well, such as the group in a remote mountain district who 
heard of the travelling unit and wrote: “We in these parts have never 
heard of Family Planning, please come and help us. Our roads are in 
bad condition, but if you will come to the end of the driving road and 
agree to show us films and hold a Mother’s Clinic there, we will meet 
you”. And they did, and in heavy rain, which washed out the film 
show, but a session was held and orders for contraceptives have subse¬ 
quently been received. 

This mobile field unit was of course working in conjunction with 
the daily clinics in Kingston and St. Ann’s Bay, and the regular though 
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less frequent clinics in other places. It is difficult, therefore, to assess 
just how much of the interest and actual participation in the family 
planning activities of Jamaica can be ascribed to this one experiment. 
The records show radio advertising as far the largest source from which 
new patients come to the clinics, but the mobile unit in the hills may 
well be equally effective in such areas. Overall the value of such 
direct education is likely to be well established, especially if it can be 
so organised that the follow-up clinic, or advice centre that follows a 
film show, can be made more attractive and less invidious. 

Sex Education in Latin America 

This was inevitably a study of the separate male and female atti¬ 
tudes to sex and equally inevitably fell far short of a discussion on 
family planning as such. But in the fastest growing continent, in terms 
of population (3.6/t per annum) in the v'orld, we have to tackle the 
problem at the point where we can make some impression and study 
the basic situation first before we can even begin to discuss the ways 
and means by which a knowledge of family planning can be spread. 
This is not to say that the Western Hemisphere Regional Committee is 
not already working on the later stages of the process in a small way 
wherever there is a demand. It is however true of almost all South 
and Central America that the Spanish and Roman Catholic influence 
and way of life prevails and we have a long way to go. “Honour” is 
the basis for individual dignity, worth or self-esteem. In the case of 
a woman “Honour” is related to her sexual behaviour, and she must 
preserve her virginity in a society wdiere male conquest is a part of 
the accepted code. She must be modest, dignified, and accept her 
husband's authority, and is continuallj' warned against male relation¬ 
ships while being denied access to any real information. A man, on 
the other hand, is fi*ec to make as many female conquests as he is able, 
and to boast about them, and at the same time his “Honour” is affected 
if his wife breaks any of the traditional rules. Simply stated this is 
the background of a double standard society of 200,000,000 people in 
17 countries of Latin America. 

There are, however, hopeful signs. As women acquire better status 
they insist on the breaking down of some of the more serious barriers 
to understanding and equality. Doctors are inevitably aware of the 
dangers to health from lack of knowledge and at the IXth Central 
American Medical Congress a resoluticn was passed requesting their 
Governments to include contraceptive services in their preventative 
health programmes. By contrast, the IVth Pan-American Congress of 
Social Assistance which took as its theme “The Human and Techno- 
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logical Resources confronting the Rapid Growth of Population” success¬ 
fully avoided the whole question of population control. The high 
incidence of abortion is a major factor in forcing the whole question of 
unwanted pregnancies on women, doctors, governments, men in general, 
and priests, in that order. Nevertheless, in all those groups there are 
stirrings of interest and from the wide field of elementary se>: educa¬ 
tion to the, as yet restricted, field of contraceptive advice success can 
only so far be inea.sured in aroused interest here and there. 

An Island-wide Programme in Puerto Rico 

This is probably the most intensive campaign to secure the use of 
contraception—as distinct from surgical and other methods of birth 
control—that has ever been mounted, Puerto Rico is a relatively small 
island but densely overcrowded, with two and a half million people 
and a density in 1958 of 261 per square kilometre, almost twice that of 
Jamaica, though only half the density of Barbados and only exceeded 
in the w'orld by the latter, Mauritius, Grenada, Taiwan, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, England and Wales (excluding Scotland and Northern 
Ireland), Guerasey, Jersey and Malta, unless one includes city states 
like'Hong Kong and Singapore. 

The history of family planning activity has been one of ups and 
downs. Originally encouraged by the United States appointed 
Governor in 1935 the programme was suddenly closed down by pressure 
from Roman Catholics in the United States a bare two weeks before 
the U.S. Presidential Elections in 1936. This, however, stirred local 
action and in addition to the passing in 1937 of an Act of the now 
independent Legislature making the offering of contraceptive advice 
legal in government clinics, there was a rapid expansion of actual ser¬ 
vices until in 1947, 160 Government clinics offered birth control advice 
and free sterilisations were available under stringent conditions in 
government hospitals. So much government activity coupled with other 
mmor factors adversely affected the work of the voluntary family 
planning society, so that by 1956 its work was limited to a single clinic 
in San Juan. It is from that date, with the help of the Sunnen Founda¬ 
tion, that the new island-wide experiment began, in an endeavour to 
reach those who w'ere not yet aware of the possibilities of family 
planning. 

After some trial and error in methods, and in particular in the use 
of home visits in place of clinic sessions, a new approach' began in 
December 1958. It coincided also with the introduction of a new contra¬ 
ceptive called Emko manufactured and supplied by the Supnei) 
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Foundation, and which is attractive to women because of its simplicity 
and pleasant formula. The island was divided into 20 areas, with a 
full time employee as Area Supervisor. Nine of these were men, and 
twelve were women. (San Juan had two supervisors). Their major 
role was to recruit and train volunteer leaders, preferably people with 
influence in their communities. In 1961, of 1,371 volunteer leaders 1,056 
were women and 315 were men. Their occupations were interesting. 
157 were merchants, 75 were school-lunchroom matrons, 69 assistant 
nurses, 55 assistant midwives, 53 graduate nurses, 42 factory employees 
39 doctors, 37 druggists, 34 store clerks, 33 secretaries, 31 teachens, 
31 spiritualists, 30 firemen, 21 dressmaker.^, 20 bus and truck drivers, 
18 labour leaders, 18 administrators, 17 beauticians, 11 public assistance 
workers, 10 small farmers. 9 mechanics, 7 policemen, 4 electricians, 3 
health educators, 2 home demonstrators, 2 barbers, 2 retired persons, 
1 shoemaker, 1 judge, 1 lawyer, 1 court marshall and 1 carpenter. These 
volunteer leaders are the vital contact point in the whole scheme, and 
besides handing out information also have supplies of Emko readily at 
hand: The very composition of the leaders list shows how they were 
selected as those best able to perform these duties. The merchants, 
druggi.sts, beautician.^', etc., had regular contact with men and women 
who could collect their contraceptives as ju.«?t another item on their 
shopping list. 


A paper read at the Millbank Conference of 1960 by Kantor and 
Stycos and titled “A non-clinical Approach to Contraception” gave the 
following facts of the experiment for that time. They estimated that of 
those to whom Emko had been offered by the volunteers 43/’(; were 
u.sing a contraceptive for the first time. Then making a survey on 
another basis they discovered that of those to whom Emko had been 
offered and who had previously used another contraceptive, 40% were 
currently using Emko, 37^i had stopped using Emko after trying it. 
and 23% had never tried it. While of those for whom the use of 
Emko was their first experience of a contraceptive, 27% were currently 
u^ing it, 40 'a had tried it and stopped, and 33 had never tried it at 
all. Analysed in another way, this survey showed that those who were 
currently using Emko were divided between 45% for whom it was 
first contraceptive ever used, and 55% who had previously used some 
other contraceptive. Of those who had tried Emko and stopped using 
it the division was 55^7 for whom Emko was their first contraceptive 
experience and 459£' who had used other types before, while of those 
who had been offered Emko but never used it, 63% had never used 
anything else, while 37 % had tried other methods of contraception. It 
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may well be assumed that there were a good number who had never 
used any contraceptive and even now remained unconvinced of their 
value, and equally that others who had tried different methods before 
being offered Emko reverted to them. The writers conclusions are that 
distribution of contraceptives to the home, and the elimination by the 
local volunteers of the psychological barrier presented by the necessity 
of visiting clinics, resulted in a 47^-57% increase in the use of contra¬ 
ceptives in general, and a definite though not precisely measured re¬ 
duction in pregnancies. 

Many mistakes were of course made. Enthusiasm at a first meeting 
of volunteer leaders was mistaken for devotion, and wrong appoint¬ 
ments were made, and the turnover of voluntary leaders was heavy. 
Very few have been troubled by their own or their neighbours’ reli¬ 
gious views, despite the fact that Puerto Rico’s population is 85V« 
Roman Catholic. This indifference was not appreciated by the Hier¬ 
archy until the final and decisive electoral clash in the Gubernatorial 
elections of 1960. On this occasion the local Roman Catholic Bishops 
formed a Catholic Action Parly to challenge the Popular Democratic 
Party of Governor Munoz Marin, on two issues—^religious education 
in the schools and the Government’s programme of prescription of 
contraceptives in public hospitals and health centres. The Popular 
Democratic Party replied that all their programmes of birth control were 
entirely voluntary, and said “the Government should not be subordi¬ 
nated to an exclusive creed or moral interpretation of a specific reli¬ 
gious group which condemns and prohibits the moral beliefs of other 
groups, and should not interfere with purely moral questions, like the 
use of birth control devices, which pertain to the free will of the indi¬ 
vidual.” Although most of the Government leaders were devout Roman 
Catholics and although they were threatened with excommunication and 
the voters told that to vote for them was a sin, the Popular Democratic 
Party won every seat in the Legislature. In fairness to the Roman 
Catholic Church as a whole, the local Puerto Rican Bishops’ actions 
were condemned by Archbishop Cushing of Boston who said “it has 
never been a part of our history, and I pray to God it never will be, 
to dictate the political voting of citizens. Our American tradition has 
always encouraged the discussion of moral and religious questions in 
helping to form the intelligent decision of the vote”, and Archbishop 
Vagnezzi, the Pope’s personal representative in the U.S.A., stated that 
“the Catholic Bishops of the United States have never taken any posi¬ 
tion similar to that taken by the Bishops of Puerto Rico, and no such • 
action would ever be taken by the Hierarchy of the U.S.A,” This 
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division in Roman Catholic opinion was understandable since the United 
States Presidential election, in which a Roman Catholic candidate was 
successful for the first time, was being conducted on the same day. 

It is early to assess the effectiveness of this wide-spread birth 
control campaign. Birth rates in Puerto Rico have shown a steady 
decline from 41.0 in 1945/49 to 32.7 in 1958, and the decline is conti¬ 
nuing. There has been a great deal of planned parenthood activity in 
the island throughout these 15 years, and the new campaign may be 
mainly significant because it provides a new approach and reaches the 
hard core of uninformed and unconvinced in what was, after all, a Latin 
American cultural group. 

The main problem of this experiment is now before it, in trans¬ 
ferring from a heavily subsidised operation either to one under Govern¬ 
ment auspices or one maintained through commercial channels. 

Government Sponsored Clinics in Barbados 

Barbados is typical of the islands where the immediate problems 
of severe population pressure are already in existence. Barbados only 
has 250,000 people, but at a density of 544 per square kilometre has the 
highest density of any agricultural community in the world. This has 
made the need for population control self-evident, and Barbados is 
definitely among those places in the world where an annual increase of 
over 2% per annum in the population will inevitably mean a decline 
in the per capita income. At the same time as there is such general 
recognition of the need for family planning, there is also a combination 
of circumstances that has made effective action very difficult. Barba¬ 
dians are the most conservative and conventional of the West Indians 
and while there is still a good deal of the general West Indian promis¬ 
cuity and the Mayor of Bridgetown can openly boast that to produce 
many children is a necessary test of national virility, there is also a 
great diffidence and hesitation in adopting new ways of life. Coupled 
with this, there has been practically no opposition to family planning. 
The number of Roman Catholics is infinitesimal, and although the 

t 

Anglican Archbishop of the West Indies and the Bishop of Barbados do 
not accept the findings of the Lambeth Conference, their opposition is 
only a verbal reply to a challenge and there is very little political diffi¬ 
culty. This lack of opposition has made it easy for the Government to 
support the Family Planning Association financially and to allow the 
public health clinics to be used for family planning sessions. It has also 
enabled the Association to conduct lively and' amiable public meetings 
at which both sexes have been well represented. But despite the'fact 
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that nearly 4,000 women came to the clinics in 1960 there has been no 
downward effect on the birth rate; it has in fact increased'slightly from 
32.2 in 1935/39 to 32.5 in 1960. 

This is not a very high birth rate, but the fall in the death rate in 
the same period from 17.0 in 1946 to 8.8 in 1960, and an even more 
spectacular fall in the infant mortality rate from 160 in 1946 to 60 in 1960 
has obviously offset any limitation of births as a result of family planning. 
It should however be recognised that without any birth control at all 
the birth rate must have risen appreciably, as it has done in the 
neighbouring islands of Grenada where it has gone from 34.8 in 1920/24 
to 46.6 in 1958, and Dominica, where it was 30.3 in 1935/39 and 42,0 in 
1958 and St. Lucia, which was 32.8 in 1932/34 and 43.1 in 1958 or St. 
Vincent, 36.5 in 1930/34 and 48.3 in 1958. Barbados, Puerto Rico and 
Montserrat are in fact the only West Indian islands that have not expe¬ 
rienced a rise in their birth rates in the past 25 years, and Montserrat 
lias had the special advantage of an emigration of men that has left 
them, however, short of labour. The major factor which may prevent 
the Barbadian birth rate from falling may prove to be the'drop in the 
infant death rate and the steadily increasing proportion of young 
females coming into the child bearing age group. Against all these 
factors the experiment in Barbados with seven voluntary clinics sup¬ 
ported by the government should not be considered to have been 
completely ineffectual. 

Nevertheless, the Barbados Family Planning Association is not 
content with their performance to date and has decided to embark on 
a further experimenl with Emko along the lines of Puerto Rican 
campaign. 

Leaving the Western Hemisphere we can take other illustrations 
from Asia. From papers read at the Millbank Conference of 1960 we 
can .select three; an account of v.'ork at the Gokhale Institute, Poona, 
by Dr. Kumudini Dandekar, the Population Council project at Singur 
by K. K, Mathur and studies in typical Japanese villages by Dr. Y. Koya. 

Goklialc Institute, Poona 

This community included 1246 households in which there were 1669 
married women, of whom 1255 were between the ages of 18 and 42. Of 
these 1255 women, 848 did not participate for a variety of reasons. 158 
had no children yet, 205 had only one living child, 169 had no son, 
73 had a child less than a year old, 46 were pregnant, 41 had had no 
pregnancy for 5 years, 29 claimed that they regularly enjoyed long 
spacing between pregnancies, 118 husbands were away from home, 9 
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were in the menopause. A list of reasons which indicate a world totally 
different from that of Latin America or the West Indies. Of the 
remaining 407 women, 15 eventually dropped out for religious (Muslim) 
reasons and 4 were elders, leaving 388, and of those nearly half, or 175, 
made a serious visit to the clinic. 

When offered a choice of various forms of contraception the 175 
decided as follows: 92 chose surgical sterilisation, and of these 33 per¬ 
suaded their menfolk to be sterilised; 8 women were sterliised and 41 
were waiting to make the final decision. It should perhaps be added at 
this point that the popularity of sterilisation was further indicated by 
the 46 men and 5 women who came from outside the area to the clinic 
and were operated on. A further 63 women chose to use foam tablets 
and 15 chose a diaphragm. The results were perhaps disappointing. Of 
this group of 78, 60 dropped out and finally only 18 were left as regular 
users of contraceptives, and of the 60 who discontinued to use, 7 became 
pregnant, 5 were sterilised, 6 chose to be sterilised but had not made 
the final decision and 42 gave no reason. Sterilisation stands out as 
the method favoured and if all those who chose sterilisation actually 
had the operation or persuaded their husbands to have it, they totalled 
103 or 26.6% of the total available women, or 59% of those who pre¬ 
sented themselves at the clinic. Dr. Dandekar makes two comments: 
“The most significant fact about the situation was the large number of 
persons, both male and female .... who said that they would welcome 
information on the subject of family limitation and the substantial num¬ 
ber who voluntarily said that they would immediately adopt the methods 
in practice.” It was also found that conviction came quickly to those 
who were interested and that an intensive follow-up produced relatively 
small results even when sterilisation was specifically offered. The 
second comment was the more important. “It was remarkable that the 
recognition of parental responsibility was practically universal and that 
cases of expression of irresponsible attitudes towards children were few 
and rare.” 

Singur 

I 

The data here was a little more comprehensive but the observation 
more cautious. One thousand and two couples were registered in one 
experiment of whom 721 were successfully followed up for more than 
6 months. Of these 69 (10%) practised contraception for less than 6 
months, 152 (21%)) from 6-12 montlis, 62 (9%>) from 12-18 months and 
45 (6%)) over 18 months. 160 (22%) practised contraception and gave 
it up but at a time unknown, while 233 (32%) never practised it at all. 
In another experiment based on samples of 1,296 couples survey.s were 
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made of pregnancy rates as the result of using various methods of 
contraception or none, with the following results; 



Months of 
Observa¬ 
tion 

Number of 
Pregnan¬ 
cies 

Rate per 
100 years 
of 

Exposure 

Rhythm method (used regularly) 

719.8 

13 

21.7 

„ „ (used irregularly) 

104.8 

6 

68.7 

Foam tablets (used regularly) 

197.6 

3 

30.4 

„ „ (used irregularly) 

66.5 

3 

54.1 

Rhythm & Foam (used regularly) 

134.7 

2 

17.8 

All Methods 

1,223.4 

29 

23.4 

No Method 

11,937.9 

523 

52.6 


One other interesting table emerges from the Singur study, and this 
reveals the extent of understanding and knowledge of contraception 
after men and women had listened to carefully prepared courses on the 
subject. The correct answers to the following questions were: 



Literate 

males 

1 Illiterate 
j males 

j Femal 

1 ^ 

How does pregnancy occur? 

72% 

62% 

58% 

How many eggs are liberated 
each month? 

51% 

j 39% 

35% 

What are “baby” days? 

85 % 

• 65% 

I 39% 

How do you use Foam tablets? 
How do Foam Tablets prevent 

87 % 

■ 77% 

77% 

pregnancy? 

77% 

61% 

77% 

1 

The authors of this paper clearly feel that 

it is impossible to draw 


major conclusions from these few facts. The advantages of any method 
over none are amply demonstrated. The correlation between literacy 
to understanding seems clear. The desire and ability of illiterate men 
and women—assuming that the women are mostly illiterate—to under¬ 
stand an actual method of birth control is obviously greater than their 
interest in what might be called the theoretical side of the subject. The 
lack of persistence of most couples in continuing the use of a method 
of contraception even when they have started it is a grave question. 

Japan 

The people of Japan recognised their overpopulation problem at 
the time of what they call the “Defeat” in 1945, when millions of 
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Japanese had to come home from their previous overseas territories to 
the small islands that constituted Japan proper. They resorted to the 
traditional methods of family limitation by abortion, which had the effect 
of reducing the Japanese birth rate from 30.1 in 1945/49 to 17.2 in 1957. 
So urgent was the need that the government condoned, and in 1949 
legalised abortion, but its policy has all along been to substitute contra¬ 
ception for abortion as quickly as possible. As a trial of various contra¬ 
ceptive methods, their acceptability and their effect on the abortion rate, 
three villages‘of different types, one in a coal mining district, one in a 
fishing village by the sea, and the other in a rural area, were selected. 
Dr. Yoshio Koya, the former Director of Public Health Service prepared 
this data in 1957. 

In seven years of survey in these three villages between 1951 and 
1957, the use of the condom increased from 329^ to 38^/t , condom and 
rhythm together from I'/r to 12 'A, of diaphragms from 4‘ r to 13^/. and 
sterilisation from O'.i' to 13' < and the u.se of withdrawal or coitus inter- 
ruptus increased from V/t to 8^< and the use of foam tablets from 
O'/ to' V/i . On the other hand, the use of the rhythm method declined 
from 129 ^> to 10%, of spray and salt solutions from 22% to 1%, jelly 
alone from 20'»' to !*/< and S/r of other practices disappeared entirely. 
There were 1,325 families involved, of whom 570 were exposed to 
pregnancy and of these 138 wanted children—^none of them having 
mo:^e than 3; 3 were undecided and 429 used contraceptives. The birth 
rate in these villages fell from 26.7 in 1951 to 14.6 in 1954 and remained 
at that level through the rest of the survey until 1957. Abortions which 
had totalled 31 in 1952 3 only totalled 9 in 1956/7. 

Another record kept in the same villages equated months of exposure 
to pregnancies and gave the consequent rate per 100 years as 1950/54 
52.8 and 1955/8 11.9. 

Separate records for the coal mining village taken a year or two 
later show a further change in the selection of contraceptive methods. 
In 1958 the condom was preferred by 61.6'/(', condom and rhythm by 
14,7'%, withdrawal by 4.1^ , diaphragm by 4.1%, condom and foam 
tablets by 3.4%, foam tablets alone by 3.0% and rhythm by only 
2.3%', Abortions had declined in this village from 63 in 1952/53 to 28 
in 1957/58. Pregnancies decreased by 61% in the same period and of 
296 women exposed to pregnancy, 22 wanted children, 8 were undecided 
and 266 were using contraceptives. 

From these records one has a picture of a very successful experi¬ 
ment in contraceptive education. It perhaps demonstrates what people 
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will do when an overpopulation crisis really hits them, and perhaps also 
that the Japanese are a disciplined people who accept government 
advice. It does demonstrate that in these villages, as in most of Japan, 
the condom is the favoured method, and an interesting footnote is added 
from another study which revealed that the women buying at the local 
store were the main purchasers of condoms. From this one gets a 
sense of male/female cooperation which is unusual but encouraging, and 
in complete contrast to other countries where a condom is considered 
a prophylactic rather than a contraceptive and never to be used in a 
man’s own home. 

My last examples will be taken from the experimental project in 
Ceylon financed and assisted by the Government of Sweden. This itself 
is divided into two projects, one in a Sinhalese Buddhist village and a 
group of Tamil Hindu tea estate workers. 

Sinhalese Village 

The population of this village in 1959 was 7,004. The birth rate 
was 31.2 and the death rate 7.2 which latter still reflects the abnormality 
created by the elimination of malaria during World War II. Literacy 
as amongst all Sinhalese was high: 86% among the men and 78% 
among the women. The average age of marriage for women was 22 
years. There were 3,667 women in the village, of whom 1,577 (43% ) 
were between the ages of 15/44 but of whom only 777 (21.1%) were 
in what is described as the Productive Family Group, being with hus¬ 
bands, free of disease, or who have been pregnant in the past two 
years or have asked for birth control methods. Also in 1959 it was 
possible to conduct an attitude sur\'ey and of 568 women questioned 
412 (73%) and of 555 men 472 (85% ) wanted to learn about family 
planning, and when adjusted by those couples who did not agree this 
meant 72% of the couples in the village. 

A Family Welfare Centre including a Post-natal Clinic was esta¬ 
blished as also an Ante-natal Clinic and the local government health 
officials co-operated to a very satisfactory degree. But by early 1960 
only 30% of the 777 women in the Productive Family Group were 
coming to the clinics, despite the fact that the Post-natal clinic was the 
sole source of free contraceptive supplies. On enquiry, three main 
objections to the scheme emerged. First, that it was too much trouble 
to be issued with contraceptives. Second, that husbands objected. 
Third, that it was too much trouble to use contraceptives. The reasons 
for the first objection were soon found to be valid. To bear the 
children, to bath and change and to take anything up to three or three 
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and a half hours over the whole journey and interview and, even more 
important, to expose onself and one’s purpose to the public gaze, had 
made many women too shy or too indifferent to come. So methods 
were changed. Home visits were substituted for clinic attendances 
wherever they seemed to be required, and additional methods were 
offered, and the original emphasis on the use of a diaphragm with jelly 
was changed to a freer use of foam tablets and condoms, and by March 
1961, 54.9'/* of the women were expressing their interest. Finally 
during 1961, a survey was made of the 183 pregnancies in the village 
which revealed that 114 (62.3S<) were voluntary and 69 (37.7%) in¬ 
voluntary. Of the latter 19 had not attempted to use any method, 10 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the method they had been using had 
failed, leaving 40 whose personal failures to use the contraceptive 
correctly was the cause of their pregnancy. 

Tamil Tea Estate Group 

The population of this group in 1959 was 6,959. The birth rate was 
39.5 and the death rate 10.0. Literacy was 47% among the men and 
only 5S< among the women. The average age of marriage for women 
was 15 years and 7 months. Theie were 3,458 women in the group, of 
whom 1,743 (50.47%) were between the ages of 15 '44 but of whom 
only 1,048 (30.2%) were in the Productive Family Group. An attitude 
survey in 1959 revealed 70% of the women and 65% of the men wanted 
to learn about family planning and when adjusted to cover those 
couples who were agreed it reached 62%' of the couples in the group. 

At first the system adopted by the estate foremen, of designating 
which women -were to attend the clinic on a given day, and to announce 
this before the whole group of workers was almost disastrous, and the 
decline from an overall interest of 65'^ among the women to 49%- by 
the end of 1960 was not as great as might have been expected. As in 
the village project, it became necessary therefore to change the system, 
and home visits were substituted, which were much helped by the 
introduction of an appointment system, which was supported by the 
release of the family concerned from work at midday to keep the 
appointment in their home. It was also very important to involve the 
husband and it is to him that the opening remarks are normally 
addressed. At the same time, new and alternative methods were intro¬ 
duced which included the condom and foam tablets. One minor factor 
that proved to be of importance, was the presence of the chauffeur who 
stood outside, keeping away the children while the social worker was 
interviewing the parents, but who was often approached afterwards by 
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the husband and arranged a return interview to answer more questions 
when the social worker had passed on to three or four more families, 
down the “lines”. No Family Welfare Centre was able to be esta¬ 
blished in the Tea Estate area, though an ante-natal Clinic was started 
in June 1960. For this reason, accurate figures of response to this 
experiment are lacking but signs of success are not lacking. 

There are a great many more interesting aspects of this Swedish- 
Ceylon project which cannot be di.scussed in this brief summary, but 
are available in their reports. 

The summation of all these examples is that our precise scientific 
knowledge on which lo base our educational programmes is very 
limited, and yet we cannot wait for tKe excellent studies now in progress 
to give us what we lack. As an action organisation we are forced to 
rely on some broad assumptions of our own, and these are suggested. 

1. The great majority of parents all over the world only want to 
bring into life such children as they can care for and feed, clothe and 
educate adequately by their own standards. 

2. There is a tremendous area of ignorance of the possibilities of 
birth control, and of the means of overcoming sub-fertility, in nearly 
every country. 

3. There are however sufficiently large numbers—one is almost 
tempted to claim a majority—in any country who will welcome the 
knowledge of how to plan their families, and towards whom our pro¬ 
grammes can be directed without the deeper research needed in how 
to reach the remainder. 

4. To start such programmes, especially those which offer a variety 
of solutions, and emphasise the simpler methods, is to start a chain ot 
personal recommendation from man to man and woman to woman which 
is likely to be the most effective educational programme of all. 

5. Adequate supplies must be available at reasonable prices to 
those who are convinced that their families should be planned. 
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NOTES, ABSTRACTS & REVIEWS 


FAMILY PLANNING ACHIEVEMENTS— 
MAHARASHTRA STATE 

(a) Family Planning Programme launched.—14th November 1957. 

(b) 1960 National Award for best Family Planning work 
in India. 

(c) 1961 World Record—Vasectomy Camp at Satara—1,400 opera¬ 
tions in 3 days—30th October to 1st November. 

(d) Vasectomy Camp, Jalgaon—1,071 operations in 3 days—18th 
to 21st December 1961. 

(e) Progress in Field Work up to 30th June 1962: — 

1. Centraly Aided Family Planning Centres :— 

Urban Rural 


(i) Government .. 28 148 

(ii) Voluntary Organisations .. 42 8 

(iii) Local Bodies .. 21 

(iv) Medical College Training Centres .. 4 

(v) Regional Family Planning Training 

Centres .. .. 2 

(vi) Regional Mobile Family Planning Units 8 

2. lJn~aided Family Planning Centres :— ' 

(i) Voluntary Organisations .. .. 29 

(ii) Local Bodies .. .. 9 


143 156 


3. Persons contacted for Family Planning Education :— 

Urban Rural Total 

5,63,131 9,81,985 15,45,116 

4. Number of persons given actual advice on Family Planning:- 

Urban Rural Total 

62,298 68,823 1,31,121 
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Number o/ persons using various methods of Contraceptives: 



Urban 

Rural 

Total 

(a) Diaphragm and Jelly 

14,516 

2,491 

17,007 

(b) Jelly alone 

6,636 

4,100 

10,736 

(c) Sheath 

12,119 

19,840 

31,959 

(d) Foam Tablets 

20,567 

32,264 

52,831 

(e) Safe Period 

3,267 

5,814 

9,081 

(f) Others 

5,193 

4,315 

9,507 

Total 

62,298 

68,823 

1,31,121 

miber of Sterilisations in 

Maharashtra: 




Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1957 

257 

606 

863 

1958 

1,783 

2,774 

4,557 

1959 

3,932 

6,911 

10,843 

1960 

17,361 

4,647 

22,008 

1961 

15,137 

5,569 

20,706 

1962 

(up to June) 
Total 

5,316 

2,256 

7,572 

43,786 

22, 

66,549 

6. Number of Vasectomy Camps 

and Operai 

ions :— 

Year 


Camps Operations 

1960 

• • 

241 

12,021 

1961 

1 1 

382 

13,111 

1962 

(up to June) 


166 

3,739 


789 

28,871 

7. Number of persons 

trained :— 



Doctors 



186 

Midwives and Nurses .. 

773 

Social/Field Workers .. 

412 

Health Visitors 


202 

Public Health Nurses .. 

30 

Others 


« * 

926 


Total 


2,529 







IMPORTANT RESULTS OF SINGUR STUDY 


The rural field study of population control which has been in pro¬ 
gress since 1955 at Singur under the All India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta, has demonstrated that the birth rate can be 
lowered with the proper spread of contraceptive practices in a given 
population. The study has shown that the birth rate, which was 45.2 
in 1956, has dropped by 7.6 points within a short period to 37,6 in 1960, 
as a result of the introduction of an educational and clinical programme 
in family planning in the area. The importance of these figures cannot 
be minimised, especially when there is, sometimes, pessimistic talk about 
the difficulties of lowering the birth rate through contraception. 

The statistics on effectivene.ss of methods are as follows; 


Pregnancy Rate Per 100 Person Years 



For all users 

Only for regular 


of the method 

users of method 


(1957-1959) 

(1959) 

Rhythm 

21.3 

16.7 

Foam 

40.3 

38.0 

Coitus interruptus 

40 9 

47.4 

Rhythm and foam 

28.2 

30.3 

Rhythm and coitus interruptus 

43.6 

40.5 

Other t»mbmations 

32.8 

22.9 

No practice 

50.1 

44.8 

Statistics in Overall Effectiveness 


Birth Rates 



Control Area 

Experimental Area 

1956 

46.0 

45.2 

1957 

46.3 

42.0 

1958 

45.7 

42.0 

1959 

45.9 

39.2 

1960 

46.6 

37.6 






BOOK REVIEWS 


Law and Contemparary Problems: Population Control. Published by 
the School of Law, Duke University, U.S.A., Summer 1960, Vol. 
XXV, No. 3, Subscriptions to Quarterly, Law and Contem- 
pctrari/ Problems, U.S.A., $7.50, Foreign $8.00, Single copy $2.50 
(pp. 377-629). 

“In this country, although less immediately urgent an issue, popu¬ 
lation control has for some time been exciting lively legal and political 
interest. To date, only isolated and rather inconclusive skirmishes have 
been fought, and the situation is still quite fluid. Nevertheless, square 
confrontation of the problem cannot indefinitely be postponed, and we 
must—^perhaps sooner than we anticipate—^make far-reaching decisions 
touching on this area that will profoundly affect not only our own fate 
as a nation and as individuals, but that of the rest of the world. To the 
end that we may perceive the full dimensions of this momentous 
impending challenge and be prepared to respond appropriately to it, 
this symposium has hopefully been directed.” 

In these words, Mr. Melvin G. Shimm, the Editor, in his Foreword 
sums up the purpose of this issue on “Population Control” of the 
quarterly journal published by the Duke University School of Law. 
This publication fulfils a need that must be felt not only by lawyers but 
by citizens in general and by those w^ho are more nearly concerned in 
the questions raised by unprecedented population growth. In a series 
of fourteen scholarly articles written by top experts, we get an overall 
picture of the trends of population growth pointing to the need for 
intelligent regulation, presented with vivid sidelights into the behaviour 
patterns, cultural predilections, religious leanings, economic limitations, 
etc. etc. affecting people in various parts of the world. 

The subject is dealt with from the points of view of technology, 
space and human culture, eugenics, euthenics, economic theory, tech¬ 
niques of family planning, the points of view of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Churches and some of the legal and political aspects. 
The under-developed countries, the Sino-Soviet bloc, Puerto Rico, 
Japan and India rate special articles. There is much material of a 
statistical nature to give authoritative backing to the statements of the 
authors and there is also a certain amount of social and historical 
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research which should be of great interest to students of the problems 
raised by population growth. 

This reviewer strongly recommends that this publication find a place 
on the shelves of every library dealing with socio-economic questions, 
and in particular, wherever material on population control and family 
planning is being collected. 

A.B.W 


Marriage Comselling. By J. H. Wallis & H. S. Booker. (25s. net 
postage extra Is. 3d.) London E. C. 4: Routledgo & Kegan Paul. 

The work of the Marriage Guidance Councils has grown so rapidly 
in the post-war years that there are over eighty separate Councils and 
help is being given to some 10,000 marriages annually. The principles 
and methods of this voluntary organization, and the procedure of selec¬ 
tion and training used in it, are described in the first part of this book 
by Mr: Wallis. 

The second part deals with the work and its results from a socio¬ 
logical standpoint. Mr. Booker summarizes his analysis of more than 
25,000 cases recorded by marriage counsellors over three successive 
years in an important research project made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. The factual analyses provide a 
unique source of information that will be of special value to social 
workers, students and research workers. This authoritative book, 
which has a foreword by Mr. Hugh Lyon (Executive Committee Chair¬ 
man of the National Marriage Guidance Council) will be a standard 
work for many years to come. 
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FAMILY PLANNING IMPORTANT EVEN IN 

EMERGENCY 

Family planning still remains a priority health programme in spite 
of the National Emergency caused by the Chinese aggression. This is 
stated by a Government circular. 

The fundamentals of the Indian way of life demand that India shall 
be strong and stable, its citizens aiming at high quality and skills rather 
than the brute force of numbers alone. Not only from the long term 
point of view but even in regard to the immediate situation, the plans 
for socio-economic development have to continue: in fact economic re¬ 
sources have to be developed and expanded at a much faster rate in 
order to meet the necessities of defence. Planning for small families 
continues to be a cardinal aspect of our national aims, so that families 
can be helped to cope more effectively with the situations in which they 
live. It is more than ever important that the youth of the country should 
develop physical health and strength, ac(juire higher educational stan¬ 
dards and skills and attain a maturity and breadth of outlook which will 
help the nation to meet and overcome any dangers, mililary or other¬ 
wise, that may beset it from time to time. 

In view of all this, now is the time when we should reaffirm our 
national goals and work to the utmost to increase our production in 
agriculture and industry and, wherever necessary, reconstruct our way 
of life in the social sphere in order to meet the needs and challenges 
of our times. 

Men and women should build up their physical health, for every 
person's strength is needed for India's defence effort. And this cannot 
be done with an uncontrolled increase in population affecting the wel¬ 
fare of families and outpacing the economic progress of the country 
by using up our financial resources which could be better utilised for 
raising the standards of health, strength, efficiency and economic well¬ 
being of the people. 



FAMILY PLANNING - AN ALL-TIME NEED 

Dr. S. S. HODA, m. b. b. s. 

(Family Planning Centre, Darbhanga Medical College Hospital) 

Nowadays, some people are heard to say that in view of the 
Chinese attack on our Motherland, and since the aggression may conti¬ 
nue, we should stop family planning. They are of the opinion that we 
should have more children to match the overwhelming number of the 
Chinese military force, which is the largest in the world. I make haste 
to remind them that the victory in a war depends more upon the quali¬ 
tative strength of the army and the nature of the weapons used than 
upon the sheer numerical strength of the army. History of previous 
wars has amply proved that a well-organised and equipped army has 
defeated its rivals, far superior in number. In the present nuclear age 
with rapidly advancing technological achievements, mere numerical 
strength of the army does not count much. 

Moreover, if our countrymen plan to produce more children at this 
critical juncture, they must also realise that this will further add to 
their economic burden, as each child bom will consume what we could 
otherwise save for raising the national economy and our standard of 
Uving, which is at present, much below the desired level. They may 
argue that each child born will come with a pair of hands which will 
help in the production of resources. But they must not forget that these 
mouths will have to be fed now and for at least 15 to 16 years more 
before their hands can be productive, if at all. 

Family Planning Essential 

War or no war, we must have recourse to family planning methods 
in order to space the birth of children, and to limit the family when we 
have already got the desired number of children, which should not be 
more than three or four. 

After the birth of a child every mother should be given at least 
three years* time to recoup her physical strength, and it is for this length 
of period that each infant requires individual attention of the hard- 
worked mother of the family. Further, during this interval the parents 
may plan to meet the cost of rearing up another child. Hence in the 
interest of the mother’s health, better care and rearing up of the chUd 
bom, and for the all-roimd happiness, well-being and prosperity of the 
family, spacing of children is essential beyond any doubt. 
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In view of our limited economic and productive resources, whether 
in the fields or in the factories, we have to seriously think of family 
limitation after the birth of three of four children—^in some cases, the 
desirable number of children may be one or two only. 

Population Problems 

The unrestrained and unplanned growth of population breeds un¬ 
limited miseries in its turn. It is an accepted fact that human repro¬ 
duction, if unchecked, always outstrips food production. Without going 
into the details of the demographic picture and problems of the world, 
let us confine ourselves to relevant data in our country. 

In spite of our two Five-Year Plans, the food production could not 
keep pace with the population growth, -which, according to the 1961 
census, has recorded an unprecedented and phenomenal rise during the 
decade 1951-1961, giving us an annual increase of about eight million. 
Ihough food production too has risen comparatively during this period, 
unfortunately, we could not be self-sufficient, and we had to import 
annually about 30-40 lakh tons of food grains from outside. Inspite of 
this large import of food grains, the per capita consumption of food pro¬ 
vides the average Indian with 1,700 calories only, whereas his basic re¬ 
quirement is 2,500 calories. How sad it is that two thirds of our popu¬ 
lation are ill-nourished. A good number of our people do not even get 
two square meals a day, inspile of the Grow More Food Campaign, 
attempts at improved methods of agricultural production, and irrigation 
facilities. Poverty and hunger are still to be banished from our land. 
And the problem seems all the more grave, considering the fact that 
about 70% of our people are engaged in agricultural occupations in the 
rural areas. 

Apart from the shortage of food for the growing millions, pressure 
on housing accommodation and in educational institutions, which are 
already overcrowded, inadequate number of qualified teachers and lack 
of hospital accommodation for the ailing, arc some of our pressing pro- 
‘blems. During the decade under review, there has been unemployment 
to the tune of about 47 million. This mounting number of unemployed 
clearly indicates wastage of man power and increasing hunger, which 
is bound to nullify the social and economic progress achieved through 
our development plans. 

Why this alarming grovdih of population in free India? It has been 
mainly due to the controlling of the death rate, without a corresponding 
check on the birth rate, which has remained all along high. The im- 
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proved sanitary and public health measures, such as control of epidemic 
diseases like small-pox and cholera, malaria eradication, T. B. control, 
provision of improved medical treatment through the use of antibiotics, 
hormones and corticosteroids, and increasing number of maternity and 
child-welfare centres, have contributed in cutting down the overall 
mortality rate, and particularly the infant mortality rate. The death rate 
lias fallen from 42.6 per 1,000 in 1901 to 27.4 in 1951 and 21.6 in 1961. 
The infant mortality rate has dropped from 232 per 1,000 live births in 
1901 to 98 in 1961. The birth rate instead of showing a corresponding 
decline has remained high, and it is at present 41 per 1,000. The ave¬ 
rage expectancy of life has increased from 23 in 1931 to 42 in 1961. It 
is hoped that our death rate will still come down with the completion 
of the health and medical projects during the Third and the succeeding 
Five-Year Plans. 

On the assumption of the current fertility and mortality rates, 
India’s population, which according to the 1961 Census has just reached 
about 44 crores (43,92,35,082), is likely to reach the figure of 525 million 
by 1971 and about 650 million by 1981. This growth of population in 
India would have been an asset if we had the necessary resources to 
develop our economy. But in the present situation India’s population 
growth, if unchecked, will surely defeat all attempts to raise the stan¬ 
dard of living, which is the primary goal of our Welfare State. 

ECAFE Report 

It would bo quite relevant to note here some of the effects of rapid 
population growth as given in the ECAFE report. 

1. “It tends to increase the pressure of the farm population on land 
which may already be densely settled, further complicating the effects 
of excessive fragmentation, and land holdings so small as to be 
inefficient”. 

2. “It increases the urgent need for capital investment to equip the 
growing labour force productively”. 

3. “It lends to reduce the amount of Capital that can be invested 
in productive equipment. The capacity to produce does not rise pro¬ 
portionately with the rise in population in countries with a labour- 
surplus, though the need to consume does, and this puts heavy demands 
on limited capital to meet social needs that are not immediately pro¬ 
ductive in economic terms, but are nevertheless essential (such as 
schools and hospitals)”. 
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4. “It results in a population with a relatively low percentage of 
people in the effectively productive age-groups, so that on the average 
each person of,working age will have to support a large number of 
dependents’*. 

The Question & the Answer 

We are at prescsnt facing the grave problems of raising our standard 
of living and building up the capital resources for the various develop¬ 
ment schemes in the country, as well as for the defence of the country. 
How are we going to achieve these objectives when it is difficult for 
us to provide for the teeming millions, even at the present low standard 
of living? Obviously, the answer is that along with the efforts for in¬ 
creased food production and industrialisation, we have to cut down 
drastically our birth rate through the scientific methods of fertility con¬ 
trol, and hence, we must adopt family planning. 

Some suggest that the raising of the age of marriage will help in re¬ 
ducing the high birth rate. Apart from other social and moral factors 
involved in late marriages, a couple can easily have five to six children 
within a space of about 10 years, even though married late. Hence such 
couples too will liave to use the scientific methods of conception control 
and thus resort to family planning. Legalised abortions, in my opinion, 
can never replace the scientific methods of birth control. 

We should, therefore, reorientate our ideas about the various as¬ 
pects of family planning and its effects on population growth. The 
present laissez-jaifre attitude towards the population problem will not 
stand us in good stead. Educated men and women, political and non¬ 
political leaders of all ranks, doctors and social workers will have to 
work together with a sincere zeal to enthuse and enlighten the rural 
population, which comprises about 80% of our total population, and 
which contributes more to its growth, to adopt family planning methods. 

r 

Let us keep in mind that the present expansionist policy of China 
causing her aggression on India, is the direct outcome of her population 
pressure, which has led to conditions of economic instability and famine 
prevailing in that country. China has the highest population in the 
world, and India stands second in its population figure. Considering 
these facts, let us look at family plannir g in the right perspective, and go 
ahead with it in all seriousness, so as to make family planning a 
way of life. 
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In conclusion it may be pointed out that family planning is not 
merely birth control, but it covers a series of measures designed to 
space the birth of children so that the health of the mother is not im¬ 
paired, to limit the size of the family when the desired number of 
children have been bom; to give advice to the childless couples to 
attain parenthood, to provide sex education to those intending to embark 
on married life (marriage guidance) and finally to provide guidance on 
problems relating to or arising out of wedlock or family relationship 
(marriage counselling). In short, family planning holds the key to the 
health and happiness of the individual and economic and spiritual well¬ 
being of the people. 



ANALYSIS OF COUPLES FOLLOWING 
FAMILY PLANNING ON ADVICE OF REGIONAL 
FAMILY PLANNING TRAINING CENTRE, POONA 

Dr. (Mrs.) AMRIT WARDEV SINGH, M.B.B.S. 

(Medical Officer ilc. Regional Family Planning Training Centre, Poona) 

St, 

Miss SUMAN B. GUNDE, M.A. 

(Social Worker, Regional Family Planning Training Centre, Poona) 

A. Introductory 

It is felt that analyses of cases following family planning will be of 
immense interest to those of us who are in the field. An analysis of 5,912 
such cases in Delhi, has been published earlier by Shri S. N. Agarwala. 
We also know that a detailed survey is being conducted in Bombay by the 
Demographic Training & Research Centre, We feel that an analysis 
of our data, which are entirely peculiar to the low-income groups in 
Poona City, will be quite revealing and useful to students and workers, 
who are now actively engaged in the family planning programme. The 
Regional Centre at Poona which was established on 1st October, 1959, 
gives inservice training to Social Workers and Field Workers, and 
operates as a service centre as well. 

The period of this study ranged from 1st October, 1959, to 31st 
July, 1961, during which period 852 couples accepted family planning 
and were followed up. The present analysis is based on the first 800 
ease cards only, as the last 52 cases registered in July, 1961, were of 
too short a duration to be included in the study. 

In the Delhi study, of the 7,493 cases registered, data could be ob¬ 
tained for only 6,134 cases (a loss of 1,359 cases), out of which 222 cases 
had to be dropped, for their cards were incompletely filled in (a farther 
loss of 222 cases). In this study, the full series of 800 cases are included 
and no cases are dropped due to lo^ of touch, incomplete records etc. 

B. Preclinical Use of Contraceptives 

All the cases were asked as a matter of routine, whether they had 
used any contraceptive method before and if they had, what method? Out 
of the 800 cases, 74 couples (9.25%) gave a history of having used contra- 
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oeptives. This is very low as compared with the 58% in the Delhi 
series. The fact that the series of cases covered here belong to the 
low'income class with a mean income of Rs. 81.20 per month as against 
the mean income of Rs. 214 per month in the Delhi series, explains this 
wide disparity. Table No. 1 shows the different methods of contra* 
oeption practised, in the order of preference. It will be seen that 46% 
followed the condom method and 13.50%, withdrawal. Thus 60% of 
the methods used were those practised by the males, hi Delhi 
also, it was seen that condom and withdrawal were the methods 
most commonly practised. So irrespective of economic or social status, 
these two methods are being practised more commonly than the others. 
The pregnancy rate of these 74 cases during pre-clinic period works out 
to be “52”. The pregnancy rate in pre-clinical cases in Delhi was 35.29 
years. Thus if 65 is taken as the standard pregnancy rate when no 
contraceptives are used, it may be said that even the low-income group 
has reduced the pregnancy rate by 20% as opposed to the 
middle class, whose pregnancy rate shows a reduction of 44% by 
pre-clinical use of contraceptives. Thus socio-economic status tends 
to show a differential pre-clinical pregnancy rate for those who use 
contraceptives. However, we feel that the non-clinical approach which 
has been accepted by the Third Five-Year Plan Sub-Committee on 
Family Planning, should be developed more and more by definite 
programmes of community education so as to increase the pre-clinical or 
extra-clinical use of contraceptives. Table No. 2 indicates that almost 
73% of the pre-clinical use of contraceptives was before the fourth 
child. 


Table 1 

Pre-clinical use of contraceptives 


No. 

Method attempted 

No. of 

Percentage, re: 
to the 74 using 

Percentage, re: 


couples 

contraceptives 

to the sample size 

1. 

Condom 

34 

46.00 

4.25 

2. 

Diaphragm & Jelly 

18 

24.30 

2.25 

3. 

Coitus interruptus 

10 

13.50 

1.25 

4. 

Foam Tablets 

5 

6.75 

' 0.62 

5. 

Safe Period 

3 

4.05 

0.38 

6. 

Jelly alone 

2 

2.70 

0.25 

7. 

Abstinence 

2 

2.70 

0.25 


Total 

74 

100.00 

9.25 
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Table 2 

No. of pregnancies after which attempt at family planning was 
made before clinic attendance 


No. 

No. of 

Pregnancies 

No. of 
Cases 

Percentage re: to 
cases using 
Contraceptives 

1. 

0 

0 

00.00 

2. 

1 

12 

16.22 

3. 

2 

24 

32.43 

4. 

3 

18 

24.32 

5. 

4 

5 

6.76 

6. 

5 

4 

5.41 

7. 

6 

5 

6.76 

8. 

7 

1 

1.35 

9. 

8 

0 

0.00 

10. 

9 

2 

2.70 

11. 

Information not available 

3 

4.05 


Total 

74 

100.00 


C. Socio-Economic Status 

The mean income of the 800 cases is Rs. 81.20 per month. The Centre 
is situated in a poor locality where the population belongs to the low- 
income class. Table No. 3 shows that 84.37% of our cases have 
a monthly income of less than Rs. 100/-. And this shows that the low- 
income class does come forward for family planning advice when moti¬ 
vated properly. The literacy rate among women is 47.38% and among 
men it is 69.5% (vide Table Nos. 4 and 5). The literacy, however, is 
confined mostly upto the primary school level in the case of women and 
secondary sdiool level, among the men. It is our experience that illi¬ 
teracy is no barrier to family planning, as the level of literacy among 
these 47.38% is low and yet they have succeeded in following family 
planning methods. 
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Table 3 

As "per income group 


No. 

Income per month 

No. of 
couples 

Percentage 

1. 

Rs. 50 and below 

193 

24.12 

2. 

Rs. 51-100 

482 

60.25 

3. 

RS.-101-150 

66 

8.25 

4, 

Rs. 151-200 

31 

3.88 

5. 

Rs. 201-300 

17 

2.12 

6. 

Rs. 301 and above 

5 

0.63 

7. 

Unemployed 

6 

0.75 


Total 

800 

100.00 


Table 4 




Literacy and education of wives 


No. 

Educational Standard 

No. of cases 

Percentage 

1l 

University 

3 

0^37 

2. 

Secondary School 

46 

5.75 

3. 

Middle School 

35 

4.38 

4. 

Primary School 

224 

28.00 

5. 

Can read and write 

71 

8.88 

6. 

Illiterate 

421 

52.62 


Total 

800 

100.00 


Table 5 

Literacy and education of husbands 


No. Educational Standard No. of cases Percentage 


1. 

University 

47 

5.87 

2. 

Secondary School 

162 

20.25 

3. 

Middle School 

62 

7.75 

4. 

Primary School 

109 

13.63 

5. 

Can read and write 

176 

22.00 

6. 

Illiterate 

244 

30.50 


Total 

800 

looob 


D. lHarital History of Women 

The mean age of menarche is 13.6 years as shown in Table No. 6 
(Delhi, 14.2 years). While 62.25% women were married before 15 years 
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of age and 95.13% before 20 years of age, the mean age at marriage ia 
14.4 years (Vide Table No. 7). In the Delhi series, the mean 
age at marriage is 16.98 years. This difference is due to the difference 
in their socio-economic status. The mean age at consummation comes 
to 15.50 years (Delhi, 17.5 years), and the period between marriage and 
consummation works out to be 13 months (Delhi, 5 months). 


Table 6 

Age at first 'menstruation 


No. 

Age at first < 

® . .. No. of cases 

menstruation 

Percentage 

1. 

11 years 

15 

1.88 

2. 

12 years 


12.50 

3. 

13 years 

262 

32.75 

4. 

14 years 


38.62 

5. 

15 years 

71 

8.88 

6. 

16 years 

33 

4.13 

7 

17 years 

3 

0.37 

8. 

18 years 

3 

0.37 

9. 

19 years 

3 

0.37 

10. 

Above 19 years 

1 

0.13 


Total 

800 

100.00 


Table 7 




Age of women at the time of marriage 

No. 

Age Of women 
at Marriage 

Percentage 

1. 

13 years and below 

266 

33.25 

2. 

14-15 years 

232 

29.00 

3. 

16-18 years 

200 

25.00 

4. 

19-20 years 

63 

7.88 

5. 

21-25 years 

38 

4.75 

6. 

26-30 years 

1 

0.12 

7. 

above 30 years 

0 

0.00 


Total 

800 

100.00 

The mean age at first delivery is 

17.45 years 

(Delhi, 19.2 years). 

Whereas in the Delhi study 80% had their first maternity between 16 
and 21 years, the present series also shows that 76.87% had their first 


maternity between 16 and 21 years; however, 23.13% of mothers had 
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their first maternity before 16 years (Delhi, 4% between 14 years and 
15 years). The data is shown in Table No. 8. 


Table 8 

Age at jvrst maternity 


No. 

Age at first maternity No. 

of cases 

Percentage 

1. 

14 years and below 

67 

8.38 

2. 

15 years 

118 

14.75 

3. 

16 years 

154 

19.25 

4. 

17 years 

136 

17.00 

5. 

18 years 

87 

10.87 

6. 

19 years 

74 

9.25 

7. 

20 years 

44 

5.50 

8. 

21 years and above 

120 

15.00 


Total 

800 

100.00 

The mean 

age of the mother at which she sought family planning 

advice is 24.3 

years (Delhi, 27 years). 

The difference is due to the 

earlier age of marriage in our series. About 80% 

women enrolled by 

30 years of age (Delhi, 70%), as seen in 

Table No. 

9. 


Table 9 




Age of \oomen at enrolmienf 



„ Age of woman _ . 

at enrolment No. ol cams Percentage 


1. 

Below 15 years 

2 

0.25 


2. 

15-20 years 

82 

10.25 


3. 

21 years 

36 

4.50 


4. 

22 years 

44 

5.50 


5. 

23 years 

35 

4.37 


6. 

24 years 

50 

6.25 


7. 

25 years 

108 

13.50 


8. 

26 years 

54 

6.75 


9. 

27 years 

46 

5.75 


10. 

28 years 

72 

9.00 


11. 

29 years 

22 

2.75 


12. 

30 years 

91 

11.38 


13. 

31-40 years 

154 

19.25 


14. 

Above 40 years 

4 

0.50 



Total 

800 

100.00 
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The average duration of marriage at the time of enrolment was 
11.5 years (Delhi, 9.62 years), and 15.5% were married for five years 
or less, 58.5% for 6 to 15 years, and 26%> for 15 to 31 years. 

The average number of living children at the time of enrolment 
was 3.55 though the average number of children bom alive was 4.17 
(please see Table No. 10), The corresponding figures in Delhi were 
3.2 and 3.6. 


Table 10 

No. oj living childnen at 'the time of enrolment 


No. 

No. of living children No. 

of cases 

Percentage 

1. 

0 

8 

1.00 

2. 

1 

73 

9.12 

3. 

2 

170 

21.25 

4. 

3 

168 

21.00 

5. 

4 

166 

20.75 

6. 

5 

112 

14.00 

7. 

6 

54 

6.75 

8. 

7 

30 

3.75 

9. 

8 and above 

19 

2.38 


Total 

800 

100.00 


The pre-clinical pregnancy rate for the group was 59.5, and the 
group, as explained previously, consists of 74 couples who had practised 
contraception before. If this group is excluded, the pregnancy rate 
works out to be roughly 61. The pregnancy rate is calculated using the 
following formula: 

Number of pregnancies 

Pregnancy rate IX 100 

^ Exposure in years 

For calculation, the same procedure was followed as in the Delhi 
series. Ten months for each live and still birth, four months for each 
abortion and six months for each pregnancy which has not terminated 
or nature of termination of which is not known, have been deducted from 
the marriage duration of each woman. The “Number of Pregnancies" 
include all pregnancies, whether they had terminated as live births, still 
births, or abortions or had not yet terminated. 

F. Contraceptive Methods 

Acceptability and percentage of cases dropped 

The highest acceptability was for condom (36%). Table No. 11 
shows differential acceptability of methods. Of the 800 cases, 620 cases 
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were active on 31st July, 1961, i.e., 22.5% of the cases dropped after 
having accepted one or the other method. Table No. 12 shows that 
nearly 50% of the cases dropped due to unplanned pregnancy, 14% 
were not interested and 15% left the locality. If different methods are 
considered, almost 50% had dropped due to unplanned pregnancy. How¬ 
ever, if the percentage of dropped cases is based not on the total cases 
dropped, but on the total cases registered against each method, 
interesting results will be seen. (Please see Table Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 17). It will be seen that the highest percentage of dropping occurred 
in Foam Tablets (40.46%); and 50% of these cases dropped before the 
method was used for more than 12 months. The percentage in the case 
of condom came to only 13.88 and 50% of these dropped before 12 
months of use. 

Table 11 

Acceptahility of different contraceptive methods 


No. Method No. of cases Percentage 


1. 

Codom 

288 

36.00 

2. 

Jelly alone 

139 

17.38 

3. 

Diaphragm and Jelly 

205 

25.62 

4. 

Foam Tablets 

168 

21.00 


Total 

800 

100.00 


Table 12 




Reasons for dropping 


No. 

Reasons Condom 

Alone & Jelly 

Tabs 

Total 

Percentaf 

1. 

Not interested 

4 

6 

8 

14 

32 

17.78 

2. 

Not satisfied 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0.56 

3. 

Left locality 

2 

2 

7 

15 

26 

14.44 

4. 

Wants a child 

3 

3 

— 

3 

9 

5.00 

5. 

Pregnant as risk 
was taken 

22 

18 

19 

28 

87 

48.33 

6. 

Vasectomy or 
Tubectomy 

4 

_ 

3 

3 

10 

5.55 

7. 

Planned pregnancy 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

1.67 

8. 

Pregnant 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

0.56 

9. 

Others* 

4 

— 

3 

4 

11 

6.11 


Total 

40 

31 

41 

68 

180 

100.00 


• Others: Consists of family objections, sickness of either partner or 
any other reason. 
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Table 13 

Cases on methods and percentage of cases dropped 


No. 

Method 

Total No. 
of cases 
on the 
method 

No. of 

cases 

Percentage 
of cases 

Active 



dropped dropped 


1. 

Condom 

288 

40 

13.88 

248 

2. 

Jelly alone 

139 

33 

22.30 

108 

O 

O. 

Diaphragm & 
Jelly 

205 

41 

20.00 

164 

4, 

Foam Tablets 

168 

68 

40.46 

100 


Total 

800" 

380 


620 


Duration of use of various contraceptives 

Table 14 
Condom 



No. 

Duration of use 
in months 

No. of cases 

I’ercentage 


T. 

0 

1 

~ 0.35 


2. 

1-3 

33 

10.76 


3. 

4-6 

34 

11.80 


4. 

7-9 

60 

20.83 


5. 

10-12 

32 

11.13 


6. 

13-15 

29 

10.07 


7. 

16-18 

70 

24.32 


8. 

19-21 

30 

10.41 


9. 

22-24 

1 

0.35 



Total 

288 ' 

~ 100.00" 


Table 15 
Jelly alone 


No. 

Duration of use 
in months 

No. of cases 

Percentage 

' 1. 

0 

0 

0.00 

2. 

1-3 

19 

13.67 

3. 

4-6 

15 

10.78 

4. 

7-9 

23 

16.55 

5. 

10-12 

19 

13.67 

6. 

13-15 

18 

12.95 

7. 

16-18 

23 

16.55 

8. 

19-21 

22 

15.83 

9. 

22-24 

0 

0.00 


Total 

139 

100.00 
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Table 16 

Diaphragm and Jelly 


No. 

Duration of use 
in months 

No. of cases 

Percentage 

1. 

0 

1 

0.49 

2. 

1-3 

29 

14.15 

3. 

4-6 

26 

12.68 

4. 

7-9 

23 

11.22 

5. 

10-12 

13 

8.78 

6. 

13-15 

24 

11.71 

7. 

16-18 

52 

25.36 

8. 

19-21 

32 

15.61 

9. 

22-24 

0 

0.00 


Total 

205 

100.00 


Table 17 
Foam Tablets 


No. 

Duration of use 
in months 

No. of cases 

Percentage 


0 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19-21 

22-24 

9 

35 

15 

14 

21 

22 

37 

15 

0 

5.36 

20.83 

8.93 

8.33 

12.50 

13.10 

22.02 

8.93 

0.00 


Total 

168 

100.00 


Table 18 

Pregnancy rate jor various contraceptive methods after clinic attendance 


Sr. 

No. 

Method 

Cases on 
method 

Months 

of 

exposure 

Un-planned 

pregnancies 

Pregnancy 
per 100 
yrs. of 
exposure 

Average No. 
of months 
of use 

1. 

Condom 

288 

3315 

22 

7.97 

11.51 

2. 

Jelly alone 

139 

1614 

18 

13.38 

11.61 

3. 

Diaphragm & 
Jelly 

205 

2373 

19 

9.6 

11.57 

4. 

Foam Tablets 

168 

1787 

29 

19.41 

10.63 


800 9088 88 11.62 11.36 


Total 
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To calculate the pregnancy rate we have used the following formula; 

__ Total No. of accidental conceptions 'jf i^nn 
Total No. of months of exposure 


Effectivity of different contraceptives 

The effectivity of various methods is as shovm in Table No, 19, The 
following formula was used for calculating the effectivity; 


Effectivity % 100 


100 X Preg, rate (contraception) 


Preg. rate (non-contraception) 

If 85 is taken as the standard pregnancy rate for calculating 
effectivity, the condom gives the highest effectivity of 90.63%, and the 
foam tablets give an effectivity of 77.17%. If 65 is taken as the standard 
pregnancy rate the effectivity for condom is 87.8%), diaphragm and jelly 
is 85.3%, jelly alone is 79.4% and foam tablets is 70%. The average 
for all methods complied is 82.12%. 


Table 19 

Effectivity percentage of various contraceptives 

Effectivity percentage 

No. Method used Pregnancy rate With 85 as ’ With 65 

standard FR standard PR 


1. 

Condom 

7.97 

90.63 

87.8 

2. 

Jelly alone 

13.38 

84.26 

79.4 

3. 

Diaphragm & 

Jelly 

9.60 

88.71 

85.3 

4. 

Foam Tablets 

19.41 

77.17 

70.0 


All 

contraceptives 

11.62 

86.33 

82.12 


F. Discussion. 

1. We do not wish to draw any conclusions, and the analysis should 
not be used by applying statistical methods, to show their degree of 
variability. It is our intention only to lay bare the observations in 
analysing these 800 cases. 

2. We seriously question the advisability of wide spread bias for 
foam tablets in the case of low-income groups in urban areas, though we 
cannot make the same statement for rural areas. The acceptability of foam 
tablets is low in our series, the percentage of cases dropped being tlie 
highest and effectivity, the lowest. It is, we believe, wrong to assume 
that other methods are difficult for low-income groups to follow; 25% in 
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our series have followed diaphragm and jelly successfully. We have rea¬ 
son to believe that in rural areas the foam tablet is receding, as far as 
acceptability is concerned. Hence, we believe that the family pl annin g 
programme will achieve belter cognisance, acceptance and effectivity 
if uncertain methods are dropped. 

3. Our analysis is essentially of contraceptive cases. Though the 
Centre refers cases to hospitals for sterilization, no cards are kept 
for these cases. It is not our intention here to go into the question of com¬ 
parative acceptability and effectivity of contraception and sterilization. 
It is a policy of the Centre to stress sterilization and the cases are directly 
referred to hospitals. 

4. The objective of the family planning programme is to reduce tlie 
birth rate by 50%. Wc feel that perhaps a discussion on how to achieve 
this aim may be useful. The population of Poona City is approximately 
5,00,000 i.e. 1,00,000 families, and we have eight family planning 
centres. Presuming that each might have registered 1,000 cases, the 
centres are catering to 8,000 families out of the 1,00,000 families. Ex¬ 
cluding the couples not requiring family planning due to sterility, meno¬ 
pause, widowhood or sterilization, one must estimate that there will be 
at least 60,000 couples who should plan their families. Against the poten¬ 
tial of 60,000, we are now covering 8,000 families, a coverage of only 
13.2%. We feel that the pre-clinical use of contraceptives point to 
the fact that definite community education, with easy reading materials 
regarding what contraceptives are, how they can be used, where they 
are available, and what are their advantages and disadvantages, will go 
a long way to popularise contraceptive methods. Whatever expenditure 
incurred on this programme will be justified by the fact that 44% of 
the pregnancy rate in the middle class and 20% of the pregnancy rate 
in the low-income groups can be expected to be decreased thereby. 

In so doing it is natural that the top priority should be given to 
sheaths and jelly alone methods. It is said that “coitus interruptus” be 
also encouraged. As we have no significant number of cases following 
this method we are unable to comment on it. 

5. If it is contemplated that all the eligible couples should 
be contacted, we will need for Poona City, a staff of fifty social workers 
on the basis of one such worker i>er 10,000 population, though the 
number of centres may be kept the same. 

We realise that the implementation of any of these suggestions will be 
limited by financial and administrative difficulties. However, in order 
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to achieve reasonable success, a wide spread community education 
programme and the revision of the existing staff pattern should be con¬ 
sidered as of absolute importance. 

Summary 

An analysis of 800 cases that accepted contraceptives, is given in 
terms of the socio-economic and educational factors. The marital 
histories of these cases are analysed; the acceptability and effectivity 
of the various contraceptive methods used are discussed; and some 
observations are also made. 
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LEADERS OF THE FAMILY PLANNING MOVEMENT — HI 


DR. ALETTA JACOBS 

MME MARTHA VAN BRINK-POORT 

(Editor. '*Endevour", Holland ) 

At the request of the Family Planning Association of India we pre¬ 
sent our readers with a biography of Dr. Aletta Jacobs. She is regarded 
as one of the greatest pioneers of her time, who acquired national and 
international fame mainly by her fight for women’s suffrage, world 
peace and birth control. 

She was Holland’.s first female student and first woman doctor. 

Aletta Jacobs was born on 9th February 1854, the eighth child of 
a country doctor. Aletta’s parents were far ahead of their times in 
many ways. Even in those days her mother considered that the right 
to choose her children’s names was hers. Nearly all her children were 
given names from novels; Charlotte, Frederique, etc. In spite of a 
busy practice her father, who visited all his patients on foot, always 
found the time and the inclination to spend the odd hour with his 
children. As soon as they reached the age of five the children were 
given pocket money. Those who by the end of the week had not broken 
into it were given as much again to add to it. 

Dr. Jacobs and his wife attached great importance to a good edu¬ 
cation for their children. Thanks to Mrs. Jacobs’ thriftiness as a house¬ 
wife nearly all eleven children were able to study. 

Aletta was a real tomboy, excelling at jumping ditches, climbing 
trees, swimming, rowing and skating. In those days that was most un¬ 
usual for a girl, and just not done. 

Having gone through elementary school, Aletta, like all other 
daughters of good families in those days, was sent to a school for young 
ladies to learn good manners. At home she had been used to boys and 
girls being treated alike. At this select school she suddenly had to 
accept the rule that in male company a girl was allowed to speak only 
if she was asked something. She was also taught to cast her eyes down 
demurely when walking in the street. This did not go down at all well 
with the spirited, undisciplined Aletta. and she could not endure that 
existence for more than a fortnight, 
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From the age of six she had intended to become a doctor, and it 
had never occurred to her that a girl would not be admitted to that 
study. But the secondary modem school was for boys only, and so 
was the university. So instead Aletta had to help in the household, re¬ 
ceiving French and German lessons in the evening. Once she was able 
to read books in those languages, and that was quite soon, she tried to 
combine reading with dusting the furniture. The result was numerous 
breakages and furniture with a mosaic pattern of dusted and dusty 
patches. When her mother discovered this practice books became taboo 
in daytime, but her mother could not impose restrictions on her mind. 
Now Aletta started day-dreaming during her domestic duties, her 
dreams becoming more fantastic every day. At last she hit on an idea 
which became an obsession throughout the day. She was determined 
to go to America aboard a ship. Disguised as a boy she would then 
try to earn a huge sum of money, for instance as a coachman. Then 
with the money she had earned, and still dressed as a boy, she would 
start studying, thinking that girls would be barred from universities in 
America too. 

This plan haunted her during her working and leisure hours and 
she was so absorbed by it that even in company she would often sit 
and gaze absent-mindedly, becoming a quiet, introspective child. Her 
father became concerned about his favourite daughter Aletta, his little 
tomboj', and with his wife debated what sho;dd be dune to restore 
Aletta’s former gaiety. No more domestic duties, they decided, and so 
it was lhat Aletta found herself working for a dressmaker. Sewing away 
at frills and lace, Aletta resigned herself to the fact that nothing would 
come of her cherished dream of escaping to America. Face to face 
with reality, unrelieved by fantasy, she became more and more apathetic 
and soon she was seriou.sly ill. Had it not been for the moral support 
her father and eldest brother gave her, she might not have survived 
the serious illness. Her father promised to teach her Greek and Latin 
as soon as she was well and this restored her faith in life. 

I 

Not long after this a doctor friend brought the good news that for 
the first time a girl had taken her examination as apprentice dispenser. 
It was decided that Aletta would do the same as the first step in the 
direction she wanted to go. After she had passed this examination 
she wrote a letter to Thorbecke, then Prime Minister of Holland. The 
latter communicated with her father, intimating that, given her father’s 
consent in writing, he would be prepared to admit Aletta to the Uni¬ 
versity of Groningen. Her mother objected strenuously at first, giving 
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way only when Aletta promised to devote her holidays to bec(miing 
proficient in the household and to make all her own clothes. 

At Groningen University most of the professors and sttudents re¬ 
ceived her cordially. At first certain restrictions were imposed: she 
would not be allowed to attend lectures in comparative anatomy and 
was allotted a separate room in which to spend the intervals between 
lectures. However, this bold 17-year-old village girl went up to one 
of her professors with self-assurance and told him that there could 
not possibly be any objection to her attending lectures where scientific 
subjects were dealt with in a scientific manner, and in the intervals 
she soon joined the other students. When a student of Leyden Uni¬ 
versity wrote an article in the students’ magazine urging the Groningen 
students to make life impossible for her, a student named Kamerlingh 
Onnes, later to become a famous professor, openly took up her defence. 

In 1874 she passed her intermediate examination in medicine. Fre¬ 
quently she suffered serious attacks of malaria and anemia. A change 
of air would do her good, said the doctors, and she decided to continue 
her studies at Leyden University, but friends predicted that she would 
meet with so much opposition that she changed her mind and chose 
Amsterdam instead. For Amsterdam University also a girl student was 
a novelty. The students tried to intimidate her by standing in hostile 
groups but she walked courageously through these ill-disposed men 
giving friendly nods in all directions. The professors assumed that she 
had taken refuge in study from an unhappy love affair; it never 
dawned on them that love of medical science was the sole driving force. 
Soon she had broken the ice with both professors and students, and 
when in 1878 she had to take her medical examination in Utrecht the 
Amsterdam professors protected her against their discourteous Utrecht 
colleagues. In 1879 she took her doctor’s degree at Groningen, the 
university where she had started her studies. 

When she started practising in Amsterdam her male colleagues 
strongly advised her to keep below the normal fees, for after all women 
were paid lower rates than men, and to confine her medical practice 
to midwifery. Ignoring their advice she instituted a surgery hour free 
of charge for the poor and gave free courses to women in hygiene and 
child care. One of the most difficult periods in her career was when 
she advocated birth control. The entire medical profession turned 
against her, clergymen denounced her from the pulpit, women gossiped 
about her at tea parties and sewing circles. This opposition arose from 
the relationship between men and women in those days, and from the 
religious and moral concepts of the late nineteenth century. Yet, those 
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same women, like the wives of the fulminating clergymen, did not hesi¬ 
tate to consult her during her surgery hour. During this period she 
occasionally became desperate, the more so since her beloved father 
with whom she had always discussed all her problems was no longer 
there to give her support and advice. 

In this difficult period she met Victor Carol Gerritsen, with whom 
she had been corresponding for many years. He had followed her study 
and development step by step from the very first day she set foot in 
Groningen University; sending her a congratulatory message each time 
she passed an examination. He was the only person with whom she 
could quietly discuss her difficulties, the slander directed at her. 

In those days there was widespread activity in Holland aimed at 
extending suffrage; widening the voting rights of men to be sure! For 
when Aletta Jacobs appeared at such meetings the newspapers reported 
it as a ludicrous detail, and when at a meeting she enquired whether 
extension of suffrage also meant votes for women she was met with 
homeric laughter. 

In her fight for women’s suffrage she was virtually on her own at 
first. In 1893 the Netherlands Association for Women’s Suffrage was 
established, but it was not until 1919 that Aletta Jacobs could relin¬ 
quish her struggle for the fiercely disputed right 

Gradually a romance developed between Aletta and Victor Carel 
Gerritsen, but both were convinced that they could not enter into a 
legal marriage because existing marriage laws were humiliating for the 
woman. So they decided not to see each other again. Aletta could 
find no peace during this period of separation and Carel Victor could 
not live without her. Six months later, when .she went 1 j) stay at 
Lucerne he followed her there. They were both very happy to see each 
other again, but still could not decide to enter into a legal marriage. 
Instead they agreed to enter into a free marriage, it being understood 
that they would not live together, but spend their short and long holi¬ 
days together. This she could not keep up for long, and in 1892 they 
agreed to a proper marriage. Unfortunately, the only child Aletta 
brought into the world lived only for one day. Stitch by stitch she had 
made the layette, looking forward to the day when her long cherished 
dream would become reality. All that day brought her was bitter dis¬ 
appointment and no hope of repetition. Fortunately, this strong, 
courageous woman could weep on the shoulder of an under.standing, 
devoted husband who encouraged her to carry on bravely with her life’s 
work. When in 1905 he died she experienced her third great .sadness 
that took many years to wear off. 
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In 1911 Aletta Jacobs set out with the president of the World 
Federation for Women’s Suffrage on a world tour which lasted for 
more than a year. Its purpose: to study the legal and social status 
of woman and, where possible, to help women set up an organisation 
to improve their lot. During the first World War Aletta Jacobs, in 
the company of other internationally famous leading women such as 
Jane Addams—^founder of Hull House in Chicago—visited the govern¬ 
ments of the countries at war, urgently pleading with them to do every¬ 
thing within their power to end the war. 

The establishment of women’s suffrage in the Netherlands and the 
celebration of her seventieth birthday, when congratulations poured in 
from all over the world, were the two highlights in her advancing years. 

On her work connected with birth control she wrote as follows 

in her Memoirs: 

\ 

“Now, nearing the end of my life, I experience the satisfaction of 
knowing that prominent men and women, leaders in the field of science, 
recognise the need for birth control, recommending it on economic, and 
also on social, medical and eugenistic grounds. 

In the later years of my life, long after I had discontinued my 
medical practice, I was honoured by visits from numerous foreign pro¬ 
fessors and doctors anxious for information concerning my experience 
in this field”. 

In 1929 Aletta Jacobs died unexpectedly in an hotel room, without 
anyone being present. 




THE EFFECTS OF SEXUAL DISTURBANCES ON 

FAMILY LIFE* 


PROFESSOR TADEUSZ BILIKIEWICZ, m.d., Ph.D. 

( The Medical Academy, Gdansk, P^and) 

The general public have rather little knowledge of sexual disturb¬ 
ances. Even in highly developed countries individuals of average 
educational grade know little of anatomy, physiology or physiopathology 
of genital organs. There are many reasons for such a state of affairs. 
First of all it is prudery which has been associated with the sexual 
life for ages. Moreover, lack of knowledge is by no means the biggest 
evil in that respect. More harm is done by wrong opinions, specula¬ 
tions, tales or superstitions. 

To begin with it has to be stressed that the first and the most 
effective means for sexual psychoprophylaxis is the fight against 
ignorance. Numerous cases of disharmony would have been avoided 
if premarital couples had been fully av/are of their sexual activities 
ahead, of their marital duties, family tasks or of the part of family in 
regard to the society. Inadequate or wrong sex education brings, 
among other things, also pathologic effects. Most of sexual neurosis 
cases come therefrom. It is instinct that makes the animal take up 
sexual intercourse. Humans require teaching and teaching may either 
be right or wrong. 

For many years the Psyciiiatric Clinic of the I'ledical Academy in 
Gdansk operates a Neurosis Ward where much attention is paid to 
sexual neurosis cases. Tliere is also a sexual neurosis dispensary. Ex¬ 
perience derived from activities of that sexological centre is groat and 
very instructive. The incidence of sexual disturbances was believed to 
be rare. It was then thought that but single individuals were affected. 
Ever since—also thanks to information spread along by the press— 
the general public have become aware of the fact that medical care 
and assistance can be rendered with regard to disturbances which so 
far were considered as private suffering of individuals, married couples 
and whole families, scores of patients of that type began calling^at the 
consulting unit. Their number is still increasing. Our own initiative 

• Paper presented at the Third Conference of the Region for Europe, 
Near East & Africa of the IPPF at Warsaw 1962. 
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was spread over the whole of the country. Similar consulting units 
were created in other parts of Poland, their location being chosen at 
the family planning dispensaries. 

In order to increase the knowledge on the subject, post-graduate 
medical courses were initiated in the field of sexology. Several physi¬ 
cians were ti’ained in problems connected with the most frequent sexual 
disturbances. No exact statistical data can be obtained so far. But now 
one can acquire a general idea on the frequency of incidence of some 
sexual disturbances, their most important cau.ses. their curability and 
effects on the family and its happy life. 

Apparently, male sexual neurosis cases make the considerable 
majority of entries in the material jTiled, on grounds of our clinical ex¬ 
perience. I say apparently, as the fact that it is males who seek assist¬ 
ance in majority of cases, is by no means a proof that such disturbances 
occur in females at a smaller rate. It is simply because, for the most 
part, sexual disturbances in males prevent them from or render difficult 
the performance of a sex act. It is only a very rare occurrence that 
sexual neurosis in females makes it technically impossible to perform 
sexual intercourse. Most frequently, such a neurosis would prevent a 
female from producing an orgasm, causing what we call a relative 
frigidity. Anorgasmy is a subjective tragedy of a woman. Females do 
not confide in anybody their hampering experiences, they suffer in 
silence. They do so because either they are ashamed, or ignorantly 
believe that nature makes it to be that way, or hate to admit it to their 
husbands and pretend enjoying their orgasms during the sex act or 
they even believe that their state is incurable. That is why fewer 
women consult their doctors. But the number of victims of sexual 
disturbances is far bigger. That number is increased by wives whose 
husbands suffer from sexual disturbances thus being unable to per¬ 
form normal sex activities. Strictly speaking such women are normal, 
although owing to their husbands abnormalities they are driven, into 
neurotic disturbances of another type, most frequently into the so- 
called conversive hysteria. 

In this way we have just arrived in medias res of the tragedies 
which are not spoken of, but which, from the standpoint of psycho¬ 
prophylaxis, have to be spoken of aloud, have to be cried aloud, which 
call for an alert. 

Letting alone the problem of their curability, it is worth while 
considering the reasons of the above mentioned disturbances first. 
According to contributions from elder women, once anorgasmy used to 
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be a very frequent phenmenon and in certain environments it is still 
so in a considerable number of cases. 

It could be said with no risk at all that formerly, and even in cer¬ 
tain environments, nowadays, most females do not enjoy their coital 
orgasms. This could be explained by the fact that it is just in the re¬ 
cent generation that most marriages are governed by natural selection. 
Where certain customary forms are still forced upon people by tradi¬ 
tionalistic ideas, the choice of the marital pai-tner is usually influenced 
by economic, social or rational motives. In the socialist system that 
sort of motivation occurs very seldom. Although anorgasmy in a wife, 
who is compelled to live along with a husband who has been forced 
upon her by some social conventions, may psychologically be well 
understood, nevertheless owing to some conflicting state it may soon 
cause severe neurotic complications. 

Thus wc come to a psychoprophylactic indication which at the same 
time proves the necessity of scientific premarital education: natural 
selection should first of all be the decisive factor in marriage. There 
are difficulties in putting that principle into practice. Unfortunately, 
when young people call at a premarital dispensary, it is too late. That 
principle presents a question of sex education which should be based 
upon scientific foundations of gamology. 

But even though a married couple is sexually fit, the wife may 
not be induced to produce her orgasm unless her husband complies 
with certain necessary psychological terms. Sex experiences are ham¬ 
pered very easily. There arc males who, being egoists themselves, do 
not care about the experience.s of a female at all. The emotional life of 
a female is no doubt far more developed than that of a male. Women 
are emotionally far more subtle than men are. It is the finesse of 
poetry, the charm.of romantic tenderness, loftiness and spiritual depth 
that are needed for a woman’s sex experience. A man is, as far as his 
sex emotions are concerned, more like an animal. It is very often that 
men overlook those lender passions of a woman which may be termi¬ 
nated while she reaches her orgasm. Teaching husbands how to com¬ 
ply with cultural aspects of sexual intercourse is another task for sex 
prophylaxis. 

Scores of everyday problems to which no attention may be paid 
at all, might influence difficulties in inducing orgasm. They are, e.g., 
fright of unwanted pregnancy, fear of being eavesdropped, unpleasant 
odours, in women particularly the odour of alcohol, brutality and some¬ 
times even clumsiness of the partner, the prosaic atmosphere of the 
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home, an aftermath of a trifling quarrel—such and other factors of that 
type instinctively may cause lack of orgasm in a female during the per¬ 
formance of a sex act. 

Beforetime or premature ejaculation (ejaculatio praeco et prae- 
imtura) is one of the most frequent sexual neuroses in men. Poor sex 
education is one of the most important reasons why juveniles might be 
driven into neurotic states on such occasions. The premature ejacula¬ 
tion of semen itself is not a morbid state; it proves a state of arousal 
reached after a period of sexual abstinence. Its incidence is very 
frequent in hyper-excitable youngsters and young men, and it ceases 
after regular sexual intercourses have been taken up. As it has been 
.said already, principally normal people may on such occasions be driven 
into neurotic states by poor sex education or by wrong medical diagnosis. 
Such men may feel frightened before each next intercourse. Fear 
makes them stop any further attempts to accomplish sex acts. That 
again makes the affair even worse since the man becomes sincerely con¬ 
vinced of being impotent. Such states are easily curable, particularly 
at an early stage. Nevertheless, that neurosis has ruined a happy 
married life for scores of couples Some of them arc calling at our 
clinics now, there are people who come even after 30 years of vain 
attempts to accomplish their sex act. A beforetime ejaculation of 
semen may cause a conception even when defloration has not taken 
place. So the married couple might not necessarily be childless. Sex 
life for women in such circumstances becomes nothing but endless re¬ 
signation. What remains for such a woman is the sublimation of her 
sexual desire into maternity ideals. Taking the matter from the formal 
point of view, the people form a family. But a sound sense of justice 
should not demand only renouncement of all her personal desires, the 
wife should take her own part in happy sexual relations which are an 
integral part of the family life. Unless sublimation takes place, such 
a marriage becomes soon a failure. 

This example throws a little light on the pathogenesis of certain types 
of male sexual neurosis, especially those of hyper-excitability basis. As 
has been said already, a prolonged sexual abstinence, while increasing 
tensions of sexual desire, favours the incidence of premature ejaculation 
and may cause relative impotence. That relative impotence may be 
manifested by erection deficiency. It is a very frequent neurotic phe¬ 
nomenon having its foundations in physio-psychological conditions. An 
extraordinary tension of the sexual desire in a yormg man with no pre¬ 
vious coital experience or in a man after a long period of sexual absti¬ 
nence, causes the blockage of nervous tracts which influence the 
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physiological act of erection. That state disappears after a convincing 
explanation or after drugs soothing hyper-excitability or fright tensions 
have been administered. The same effect may be obtained by the 
woman-partner if her attitude toward her husband is full of patience, 
tact and tenderness. Inveterate and neglected cases, on the other hand, 
may often end in a breach of the married life, although an experienced 
sexologist may cure the case with no major difficulty unless, of course, 
no full breach of the married life has taken place in the meantime. 

Lotting alone more detailed instances of functional sexual neurosis, 
it will be worth while now to consider the much discussed problem of 
masturbation and its effects on later sexual activities. With no doubt 
at all it can be said on the basis of ma.ss examinations carried out in 
many countries, and according to Kinsey in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, that masturbation is a general experience as far as both male and 
female youth are concerned. According to data obtained from our in¬ 
vestigations in Gdansk area, over 90 per cent of boys and over 70 per 
cent of girls practise masturbation. That unaesthelic, uncullural be¬ 
haviour results from the sj^stom of social and cultural relations which 
prevents young people from marrying early and thus from satisfying 
their .sexual desires in a legal way. There are many wrong, exaggerated 
theories among the general public on masturbation and on its would-be 
harmful effects c.specially in respect to mental health. Hypochondriacal 
individuals, prone to fear, frightened by unfortunate educators, may 
sometimes be induced to neurotic states of feai manifesting themselves 
when sexual relationships are being attemped. Very often neurosis of 
ejaculatio praecox or impotentia relativa type or even more severe 
—of hypochondriacal type are caused on such occasions. According to 
flimsy theories very often voiced by people of sound knowledge, mas¬ 
turbation would cause the spinal cord running dry and bring about 
ageing too soon. 

The old-fashioned ways of flght against masturbation by means of 
moralizing talks and of frightening with disgraceful effects upon body 
and soul, are now substituted by psychoprophylactic methods based on 
frankness and knowledge. No attempts of self-erotic practice, incon¬ 
sistent with the cultural life of a human being, would be undertaken 
by healthy youth interested in sports, games and intensive education 
under wise supervision of learned educators. Youth in principle are 
interested in high ideas. Sex education should be timed in an appro¬ 
priate way. Responsibility for sex education lies upon individuals of the 
older generation who enjoy the necessary authority among the youth 
and who know how to talk to the point in a serious and convincing 
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manner on topics that by no means are susceptible. Those topics belong 
to natural science though. Ages ago features of susceptibility and 
bashfulness were attached to sex problems by ascetic philosophers who 
suspected dirt and sin in them, whereas, unless misused, sexual life in 
itself, like everything in nature, is clean as it is natural. 

Psychoprophylaxis based upon knowledge of biology fails to serve 
its purpose imless it is combined with informing youth about the social 
part of the sexual life. That part is ti-emendous. It is the source of 
health for an individual and also the source of health for 
the basic unit of social life—the family. Today there are possibilities 
for sanitary authorities to eradicate till sorts of communicable 
diseases, particularly venereal diseases; it is also quite possible 
to get rid of alcoholism or narcomania. It is simply a matter 
of clever and wise organization. An equal* degree of orga- 
nizational ability is required to develop sex education to such an extent 
that it were possible to free young people, preparing for marriage, from 
any noxious, preposterous fears and superstitions, to make them 
mentally and physically fit for that social duty. 

In addition to sexual neurosis there is another great domain of dis¬ 
turbances, namely sexual aberrations. Aberrations arc humerous, they 
are even more so than one could judge on grounds of superficial ob¬ 
servations. Ever since our Sexological Section of the P.sychiatric Clinic 
has been operated, a groat flow of cases of that type is seen. Now we 
are able to get a true picture of the frequency and incidence of such 
disturbances and of their destructive effects on forming a socially and 
individually healthy fclmilJ^ Of the many possible instances may I 
choose but one, namely the problem of homosexualism. 

In the course of our investigations we were able to correct deeply 
rooted wrong ideas on the genesis of sexual aberrations. It is but s 
small percentage of cases where these disturbances are due to endo¬ 
crinological disorders. Most homosexual cases are due to environmental 
influence which in the prepuberal or puberty period happened to in¬ 
fluence the sexual desire of an individual and thus warped an as yet 
normal state of sexual conditional reflex. It has been well known that 
there is no decisive heterosexual drive in the sexual life of a child. 
The development of libido from the foetal life is bisexual. In normal 
circumstances the sexual life is formed by education and other influ¬ 
ences in one direction only, that of conformity with anatomical sex. 
Accidents of children being seduced by their mates or by grown-ups 
very soon may dynamize the homosexual component slumbering in the 
subconscious and by means of warped practice to rouse it to such an 
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extent that the heterosexual constituent may be partly or fully ex¬ 
tinguished. Pathogenesis of homosexualism, like that of other so-called 
sexual aberrations, is developed functionally only, by means of condi¬ 
tionally reflexive habits being created. 

Essential psychoprophylactic recommendations are drawn there¬ 
from. Long lasting periods of sexual abstinence are noxious. Attempts 
should be made to create such economic conditions which could enable 
juveniles to get married early. That is also one of the methods of 
ftghting prostitution. It has been seen from practical experience that co¬ 
education as a system of education is favourable for the development 
of sexual desire. On the other hand, dwelling in smaller or larger 
groups of individuals of the same sex favours the atmosphere of homo¬ 
erotism and there may be a menace of satisfying sexual desires by 
homosexual practice. In conditions of sexual loneliness, masturbation 
appears very often. It is either heterosexual release of sexual energy 
or a homosexual compensatory act. In order to solve that problem in 
a prophylactic way, the joint efforts of clinicists, educators, sexologists, 
gamologists and other experts are nccc.ssary. It is the only way of 
safeguarding the youth against sexual neuroses or aberrations, and the 
future married couples—against various forms of disharmony. 

Sex education should be started in the earliest possible period of 
personal life. Results attained in our clinical iiive.stigations have made 
it possible to establish certain rule.s governing sexual disturbances 
prognostics. Based on anamnesis statistical arrangements of causes of 
homosexualism let us find out that the sooner th? psychic trauma, which 
twisted the as yet normal direction of the sexual desire, had taken 
place, the worse was the pre-gnosi.^^ of curability. When the act of 
homosexual rape took place at a later .stage, i.e., in the course of 
puberty, there a case of bisexualism would come that may easily be 
cured if, of course, the individual concerned wants to be cured. When 
the seduction and later homosexual practice occurred in early child¬ 
hood, the infantile bisexualism congenital heterosexual agent remains 
undeveloped, while it is the homosexual agent that dominates then. 
The latter grows bigger when homosexual practicre is continued. Patho¬ 
genesis of such cases goes on according to the formation principles of 
conditional reflexes. An unfed reflex would gradually extinguish, but 
an often strengthened by continuous conditional stimuli reflex would 
grow bigger, restraining extinguishing opposite reflexes. 

The probl^n of relation between organic and functional matters has 
been discussed in world literature for a long time. In the sexological 
practice those two matters are difficult to distinguish. The fact that 
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there is no sharp line of demarcation between organic and functional 
agents, presents the essential difficulty in differential diagnostics. Sexual 
neuroses present the best example of that head principle. Sexual 
neuroses, which were spoken of earlier, affect individuals who are 
normal as far as their anatomo-physiological features are concerned. 
May I be allowed using some comparison: such patients are like ex¬ 
cellently designed motor-cars with their ignitions set in a wrong way. 
If you adjust the ignition and set it right, the car moves along smoothly. 
Very old people whose sexual desires are diminishing owing to the 
organic ageing of the system, should be placed on the opposite side of 
such possibilities. 

There are wrong ideas concerning the causes of senile impotence 
observed among the general public and even among physicians of little 
knowledge of clinical sexology. By simplifying the real state, it is 
wrongly assumed that the only cause of senile impotence is the organic 
ageing of the system. It has been proved in practice that the matter 
is not so simple at all. Should an old man carry on his sexual acti¬ 
vities regularly and systematically always in the same conditional 
situation, his sexual vitality will be secured till a very old age, i.e., till 
the majority of his organs and tissues that are necessary for life are 
visibly regressively degenerated. 

Generally speaking there is a principle of the psychogerialric pro¬ 
phylaxis that the most effective way to .secure the longest possible 
functioning of organs is by letting them work continuously and systemati¬ 
cally. That applies to the motoric or circulatory systems, but still more 
so to the nervous system and particularly to the cybernetic system, i.e. 
to the human brain. 

Contrary to opinions and resistance of mechanists, in clinical sexo¬ 
logy the following principle has won almost generally: to a decisive 
degree sexual abilities depend on the central nervous system. The 
anatomo-physiological apparatus would mean nothing unless its func¬ 
tions were dominated by the psychic life of a human being. Psychic 
stimuli set the sexual executive apparatus in motion and control its 
functions, being capable of restraining those functions in certain con¬ 
flicting situations. Similar to the human brain becoming weaker when 
inactive (atrophia cerebri ex mactivttate) and maintaining its vitality in 
scientists for a very long time, the anatomo-physiological apparatus 
grows inefficient if it remains inactive for a long period of time. 

Hence the psychogeriatric recommendation for ageing people: try to 
maintain your intellectual and sexual activities regularly as long 
as possible! 
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Experience has shown that the organic basis physiologically stipu¬ 
lating the atrophy of old age sexual activity may affect vitality but in 
a limited range. There is no doubt about the above observations in the 
field of psychoprophylaxis. Far more important are psychic traumas by 
which ageing people are affected. The consciousness of males and 
females of their being overripe owing to their old age is itself such a 
strong psychic trauma that it may inhibit sexual activities in the psycho- 
genetic way. Even worse is the jatrogenic stroke in an old man when 
his temporary sexual disturbances are recklessly explained by a doctor 
as clinuicterium virile, a token of cessation of sexual activities. Similar 
effects may be caused by information obtained from reading some popu¬ 
lar books or from fatalistic talcs on the subject. People frightened with 
the old age lurking ahead are very suggestive as far as both pessi¬ 
mistic or otherwise optimistic feelings are concerned. In a favourable 
psychotherapeutic atmosphere, old men’s virility is increased on an even 
improbable scale. The oppressive atmosphere brings along break-dovm. 
Undoubtedly one of the most important moments that help to attain 
considerable effectiveness of a rejuvenative novocain therapj^ is the fact 
that elderly patients have been transferj'ed from conditions of neglect 
and poverty into an atmosphere full of confidence and hope at the 
sanatorium. 

Our clinical observations legarding effects of the psychogenetic 
agent on supporting physiologically diminishing virility or in cases 
where the hormonal state of the system is of good standard, were applied 
for tests in using similar methods with regard to impotence of different 
origin. But we already can tell, when the te.sts are still going on, that 
castration does not exclude sexual activities at all. After all, the 
history of culture lets us know that in some ca.slrates certain signs of 
the sexuality were retained and, in certain circumstances, they were 
able to perform normal coital relations. There are no provisions in the 
Polish jurisdiction allowing for castration with regard to sexual 
offenders, although in some countries it has been decided otherwise. 
Very often castrates miss their lost possibilities to create a family life 
and they try to have their virility restored. A part of our clinical ex¬ 
periments is just connected with that sort of castrates. We also dealt 
with castrates after testectomy caused by some carcinogenic aspects. 
From the endocrinological standpoint it is a matter of course that testec¬ 
tomy does not mean the full deficiency of gonads. To a certain extent 
other endocrinic glands play also that part besides gonads. 

A sudden reduction of hormones supplied by gonads is only in a 
part responsible for the cessation of sexual activities in a castrate who 
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was able to perform sexual relations before. A psychic trauma result¬ 
ing from the castrate’s being aware that he has been deprived of his 
virility is far more important. Such a trauma may be so power¬ 
ful that it is able to stop not only the sexual desire itself but also all 
coital ability. In that additional, secondary psychogenic agent, how¬ 
ever powerful an inhibiting factor it may be, there are some possi¬ 
bilities of its being medically prevailed of. That hope is the foundation 
stone of medical attempts whose limits are not to be foreseen now. Both 
the hormone quantity reduction range and the proportion of that defi¬ 
ciency in relation to the force of psychogenic reaction, cannot be told 
beforehand. Accoi'ding to our clinical experience, hope should not be 
lost even in the most severe castration cases. A doctor, conscious of 
the power of psychotherapy must always bear in mind that the patient 
extremely dejected with his misfortmie, is looking forward to the 
doctor’s opinion like a convict awaiting his death sentence. A doctor’s ' 
pessimistic opinion might create another jatrogenic trauma driving the 
patient into de.spair or suicide. The more authority the judging doctor 
enjoys, the stronger is the stroke. 

Actually our investigations prove that such a pessimistic sentence 
is unfounded. There is no place here for detailed casuistic. May I 
just say, by the w^ay, that in one instance a man sentenced to a castration 
sentence served on him by a Nazi judge for exhibitionism got married 
afterwards and w'as able to perfoim normal but rare sexual relalion.s. 
The other case was of a man over 50, castrated owing to prostate cancer. 
Since the testectomy all signs of his sexual life have disappeared. The 
treatment has been taken up following the wish of his relatively young 
wife who required in all her ingenuousness “a regeneration of her hu.s- 
band’s testes’’. The patient himself was indifferent, having agreed for 
the therapy but for his wife’s sake. May I point out that such cases 
require very big doses of male hormone.s, supported by powerful psycho¬ 
therapeutic influence. More remote therapeutic effects prove that hor¬ 
mones are of no exclusive importance. During his stay in our clinic, 
normal morning erections of penis were maintained in this patient 
who after having been released homo was able to perform normal coital 
relations with his wife. Although hormonal injections were not applied, 
he maintained his sexual relations regularly once a week. The twro 
years’ sexual abstinence dating from the day of operation probably 
rendered no essential difficulties in that respect. On the other hand, 
starting his normal coital relations with his wife, after his cure in our 
clinical ward, apparently vivified extinguished conditional reflexes 
which continued to be there although hormonal injections had been 
stopped. 
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If psychotherapeutic and sexologic-clinical principles with which 
doctors of various fields of medicine may be well acquainted, are put 
into practice, the nightmare of many a married couple and thus the 
menace of breach of their married life will disappear. Hence a recom¬ 
mendation; sexological knowledge should be included in the curricula 
of medical faculties in a much broader sense than it is done now. There 
are no bigger foes of a happy married life and of the whole of a happy 
family life than ignorance and obscurantism. 

Castration is an extreme instance of the hormonal activities’ cessa¬ 
tion as a ba.sis of neurotic stratifications. The decrease in gonad pro¬ 
duction output due to various factors is ob.servcd in practice more often. 
Apart from various diseases by which sexual glands are organically in¬ 
jured to a bigger or smaller extent, and which in that way effect pre¬ 
mature weakness of the sexual desire and sexual activity, I think it is 
worth while paying more attention to environmental reasons which can 
influence cndocrinic activities in a nervous way thus inhibiting any 
signs of the sexual desire. On the ground of investigations carried out 
with respect to victims of Nazi concentration camps and those of the 
v/ar, it has been observed that owing to psychic experience the activity 
of testes and production of spermatozoon.s may fully be stopped. In 
cases of prolonged sexual traumas the histological picture of a testis 
may become similar to that of an animal in rctroestral periods. Lesions 
occur in paradidymi.s and seminal vesi^'les and even endocrinic effect of 
testes upon secondary sexual characters may be stopped. Severe states 
of fears effect menstiaiation pauses in women. Such pauses arc cha¬ 
racterised by a sudden inhibition of a new follicle maturation, and the 
corpus luteum, if any, disappears soon. If al the moment of a psychic 
trauma the follicle is ripe, it usually does not break, it simply disappears 
and in case of its being broken, it is not transformed into a corpus 
luteum. Owing to cessation of ovarian activity, the mucosa of the 
genital organs tends 1o rest and thus menstruation does not occur. 
Sometimes the so-called silent ovulation takes place, it i.s not accom¬ 
panied by menstruation but conception is possible. 

Uterine mucosa is quite independent from ovaries. That is seen 
more clearly in cases when in sudden psychic traumas, for instance 
due to fright, bleeding occurs. The incidence of bleeding may be possi¬ 
ble independent of the state of both ovaries and uterine mucosa, as it 
may take place in its atrophial state. It is not menstruation but 
sanguinatio anovuUit&ria psychogenes. Under the influence of fright, 
bleeding may be seen in ovaries, namely where there are remnants of 
the corpus luteum or in places of atresic follicles. If the shocking ex- 
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perience lasts longer, even primary follicles disappear and ovaries grow 
smaller, similar to those in old women. Often in the case of women 
over 35, regeneration may not take place and the state sim.ilar to that 
of post-menopause is maintained. 

After psychic traumas have disappeared, follicle maturation and 
ovulation begin again in young women. But even then cocytes become 
so feeble that in case of conception, developmental defects of the foetus 
or a dead foetus may be observed. 

Detailed investigations have shown that all those lesions, being 
independent from hormonal aspects, are due to sensory nerves and the 
vegetative system which are connected with testes and ovaries. Both 
the anatomic structure and the production output of sexual glands may 
be affected by psychic traumas in the cortico-visceral way. Thus there 
is no way out: psychic traumas change the .structure and functions of 
sexual glands. Hence, the lesioned adenoid tissue influences brain 
activity in a wrong way, and by doing so it also influences psychic 
phenomena including the sexual desire and feeling of love. Finally that 
perplexity of reflexive phenomena brings similar effects as castration 
does. This may be called a psychic castration. 

The definition, “psychic castration” may seem paradoxical, never¬ 
theless an immensity of secrets are hidden therein, the secrets which 
are the source of sexual disharmonies as well as of not overbalanced 
marital disharmonies. Powerful and long lasting psychic traumas arc 
but extreme examples of that psychic cajstration. Sexual life of a couple 
renders many an opportunity for stronger or weaker, longer or shorter 
psychic traumas, by which sooner or later not only the sexaul desire 
itself, taken from the physiological standpoint, but also the somatic base 
of that desire may be inhibited. The power of the psychogenetic factor 
is immense. 

A happy psychic atmosphere of a couple, their friendship and love, 
their happy physical and spiritual partnership undi,sturbed by any ex¬ 
ternal misfortunes, or internal quarrels—all those factors influence 
favourably their sexual vitality, prevent their respective nervous sys¬ 
tems from ageing, rejuvenate their tissues. Negative psychogenetic 
factors act in a quite opposite way. Quarrels, misfortunes, economic 
troubles, alcohol, poverty, irregular sexual relations, dispareunia, over¬ 
working, long lasting states of fear, long lasting separation from the 
sexual partner, bitterness of disappointment and also many other simi¬ 
lar traumas, cause the gradual extinguishing of conditional reflexes, 
and, in a psychogenetic way, bring effects equal to those of castration. 
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Premature ageing of the body is followed by ageing of endocrinic glands 
and that again causes weakness of nervous stimuli upon which depend 
sexual temperament of a human being. No lance of a surgeon is ne¬ 
cessary to bring spiritual and then somatic castration. 

Very important psychoprophylactic recommendations are drawn 
therefrom. Apart from the above mentioned problem of natural selec¬ 
tion, successfully achieved by the married couple, it has to be stressed 
that both of them are masters of their ov/n happiness. 

Husbands or wives who are unprepared for playing their part in 
a right way are fully unaware of the effect which may be brought by 
their inconsiderate, heedless or habitual conduct which in the eyes of 
the partner may be something like the discussed pow'^erful traumas, 
being able to inhibit his or her sexual psychophy.siological functions. 

Chronic traumas may also exercise inhibitive action with regard 
to conditional reflexes influencing the sexual life efficiency. Such 
chronic traumas may be, for example, adherence to wrong theories on 
phjTaology and pathology of genital organs. He who as a doctor sees 
the.se unhappy victims of such wi'ong theories, cannot overlook the 
latters’ powerful castratic effects. A young man, once frightened by 
his good will educators of the horrible effects of masturbation, owing 
to his own emotional over-cxcitation during his first sexual contact 
with a woman experiences a beforeiiine ejaculation of semen (ejacula¬ 
tion praecox). Thai experience which in itself does not mean any 
morbid disturbance, is followed by a physiological period, short in 
young men, characterised by deficiency of erection. That transitory 
period is looked upon by the young man as the fulfilment of the 
threatening admonitions of his educators. That innocent symptom is 
considered by him as impotence. Influenced by wrong theories which 
he believes in, he puts off attempts at sexual relations for a short time; 
his next attempt brings the same effect. Each next attempt taken up 
in a state of growing fear is also a failure. The young man has already 
been convinced of himself as being an impotent who has been punished 
for his sins. Unless a psychothcrapeutist, an expert in sexual neuroses, 
intervenes in good time, such a situation brings an inevitable breach of 
the married life. 

Apart from tragic issues of a neurosis of that type, in regard to 
the married life, attention should be paid to physiopathologic conse¬ 
quences of sexual abstinence caused in that way. There are patients 
who have been suffering for years and years. They live a life of 
oppression and despair. Their depression is increased by each un- 
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successful attempt of therapy. Each new attempt to accomplish a 
coital relation, when undertaken in an atmosphere of oppression and 
expectation of failure must be unsuccessful. It is because irregular 
conditional reflexes make the essence of a sexual neurosis and such 
irregular reflexes are created then. Although the disturbance begins as 
a quite functional declination of the rule, as time goes on, it is more 
and more difficult to extinguish aimless conditional-reflexive reactions. 

To make things even worse, doctors who are not acquainted with 
the pathogcnesi.s of the illness and see nothing else but impotence in 
those patients, knock them down by administering excitant drugs such 
as yohunbine, strychnine, testosterone, ginseng root etc. It is no aphro- 
disiaca but antaphrodisiaca that are indicated. Doctors who make that 
sort of mistake do not take into consideration the conditional-reflexive 
side of the matter, they do not understand the psychogenesis of the 
suffering. The patient’s slate is equal to that of castration, although the 
case may still be cured by means of application of an intensive psycho¬ 
therapy. As time goes on, however, ex inactivitate structural lesions ol 
adenoid tissue take place and castration, ceasing to be purely metaphoric 
is turned into an anatomic truth. The equity of our thesis on relative 
diagnosis of organic and functional disturbances has probably been well 
illu.strated by this example. It is so because organic aspects are accom¬ 
panied by a sort of functional outfit and fundamentally functional 
aspects may be follow^ed by > rornlc I:o,s. 

Sexual neuroses or other morbid phenomena are by no means the 
only cause of psj'cliic castration. That part may often be played by 
wrong sex education, although the mechanism il.self is different. 
Although dictated by noble motives, many mistakes have been made 
for ages. Such mistakes result in bringing fatal consequences upon 
individuals and families. By proper sex education any possibilities of 
future psychosexual traumas should be excluded completely. Nowadays 
probably nobody would think that keeping children or youth in ignor¬ 
ance i.s the best method to prevent them from falling into moral decay. 
Just as bright street lamp lights provide against thieves so education 
and knowledge prevent demoralization. Ignorance i.<? <he source of 
ruinous consequences which w'cro dealt with above 

But sex education presents not only an intellectual problem. Far 
more important is the question of developing the proper attitude of the 
youth towards sexual life. Trying to develop a sort of scornful 
relation of the youth to that particular domain of life should be avoided. 
Laying stress on social and natural attitudes is indicated. Sex life is 
a necessary and wise gift of nature. Education instilling into youthful 
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minds the romantic or platonic attitude towards the phenomena of love, 
may contribute to their family life negative elements. The sexual ele¬ 
ment of love is the biological truth and foundation, failing which, no 
spiritual, sublimated love is possible. The sexual element of love has 
nothing of filth or impurity in it. Only abuse and extravagance in that 
domain are filthy and contemptible. Any simulation of sexlesjsness 
must not be an ideal of education. Such education brings falsehood and 
prudery. Youth must be aware of their marital duties ahead. They 
must be prepared thereto, by being fit with regard to somatic and psy¬ 
chological aspects. The principles of equal rights and equal duties of 
both sexes must be observed. More liberal treatment ol boys is des¬ 
tructive. It is quite wrong when premarital sexual offences of boys 
are tolerated by society. Many a time even experienced educators ol 
high moral standards say; “Youth has its ov/n rights” and that fore¬ 
bearing sentence generally applies rather to boys. Those educators do 
not seem to be able to feel the immorality in the content and conse¬ 
quences of that principle. Social consequences of such a liberalism 
bring promiscuity, prostitution, alcoholism, venereal diseases, sexual dis¬ 
turbances. The element of egoism should be eradicated by sex edu¬ 
cation. An individual gets married, or is married, not only for his 
or her own sake; marital plans mu.st include the sexual partner, children, 
the family as a whole, and as a part of society. Ala.s, these truths 
are often forgotten. Egoism results in sexual dishannoiiie.s who.se con¬ 
sequences can be illustrated by many examples. 

Recommendaturns drawn from the above discussion regarding 
practical issues and organization problems are as follows; 

I. Universal, world-wide standards and principles of sex educa¬ 
tion should be established while sexual disturbances and psycho¬ 
prophylaxis problems should be given a particularly broad attention. 
An International Committee on Sex Education should be created to 
sponsor activities on the subject. 

II. When developing prophylactic activities in every country of 
the world, tl'v following fields of social sexology should be arranged and 
based on scientific research; 

(a) Sex education of children and juveniles. 

(b) Promoting knowledge of gamology' among the progressive 
population. 

(c) Popularization of clinical sexology achievements. 
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(d) Fight against alcoholism, taking the following rule to be 
acted on: “Alcohol—a foe of family sexual health”. 

(e) Fight against promiscuity and prostitution. 

III. A network of premarital dispensaries should be created. 
Physicians displaying a good knowledge of clinical and social sexology 
problems should be put in charge of them. Such physicians should be 
trained not only by securing some narrow specialization, they should 
also be trained in postgraduate courses. Premarital consultations should 
be carried out by means of public lecturing, meant for future hvisbands 
and wives, as well as by individual educational talks. 

IV. Sexual neuroses consulting units should be established as a 
sort of preventive and therapeutic institution. Appropriate medical stall, 
trained in .sexology, should be provided for. Owing to some feelings of 
bashfulne.ss which accomptmies these problems, consulting units of that 
typo should not be located in .separated premises, but they should form 
a part of neiiroses consulting dispensaries—in this country, for instance, 
within mental health consulting units or clinical out-patients department. 

V. To a bigger extent than it is now, clinical .sexology .should be 
taken into account in residential health institutions. Particularly, sexo¬ 
logists should be employed in gynacological clinics where medical 
wards for treatment of .sexual disturbances should bo put in operation. 
Analogical andrological wards are necessary for clinical observations 
of both organic sexual disturbances and sexual neuroses which are not 
submitted to out-patients departments for treatment. Wards of that 
type should remain in close cooperation with non-residential health 
institutions. 

VI. There are sexological research institutes in few countries only. 
Such institutes should be created in every country. 

VII. In certain countries there are no periodicals dealing especially 
with problems of sexology. Two kinds of periodicals are necessary: 

(1) periodicals of scientific standard, published by the above 
mentioned sexological research institutes, and 

(2) periodicals of popular scientific standard, promoting sexo¬ 
logical culture among the general public. 



POST PARTUM STERILISATION AS A METHOD 
OF FAMILY PLANNING 

G. VELAYUDHAN, m.d. 

A programme of research on post partum sterilization was started 
by the author in the Shri Avittam Thirunal Hospital, Trivandrum, 
during the year 1961; but it had to be abruptly stopped due to some 
local difSculties. This article is based mainly on that fraction of the 
programme which was carried out. 

One of the greatest problems that faces India today is the problem 
of over-population. Without introducing and popularizing some effec¬ 
tive methods of family planning the country cannot be saved. But even 
so there was a heated discussion in the Senate of the Kerala University 
recently when the University accepted a grant of rupees one lakh 
sanctioned by tlie Union Government, for a research scheme on family 
planning, which had to be ratified by the Senate. In the course of the 
discussion one eminent member oven went to the extent of sarcasti¬ 
cally remarking that the sum granted by the Central Government could 
be distributed among orphans and those who had many cliildrcn. This 
shows how, even among the intellectuals and public men in the State, 
there is a need for a better understanding of faniily planning. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that a feeling that families have 
to be limited is now steadily developing in the minds of the common 
people. 

Fortunately for India, it has the benefit of the various e.xperi- 
menls conducted in other countries in the field of family planning. They 
have practised various methods including the use of contraceptives, oral 
medication, sterilisation and also inducing abortions, to restrict families. 
However, the fact remains that none of these methods has proved cent 
per cent satisfactory in all its aspects. 

Of all these methods, operative methods of family phmning are the 
most reliable me(hod.s. But they are permanent methods, and it is 
not easily possible to regain fertility following sterilLsation. At the 
same time, sterilisation is the cheapest and the easiest to practise. 
Therefore, this form of family planning would be ideal for the couple 
who have the desired number of children and who do not wdsh for 
any more. 
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The operation for sterilisation may be done either on the husband 
or on the wife. Sterilisation of the man by vasectomy is a simpler 
operation. The man could just walk into the operation theatre, have 
the operation performed within ten minutes, walk out of the theatre 
and go about as usual. After vasectomy the man’s ability to impregnate 
may continue for some more time, at times even for a few months. In 
very rare cases the operation may fail and the man may continue to 
be fertile. This fact should be well impressed on every man who under¬ 
goes this operation. Otherwise, misunderstandings leading to very dire 
consequences may ensue in the event of the wife getting pregnant. 

The operations on the fallopian tubes for sterilising women, are 
effective from the time the operation is doxie. Here also very rarely 
failures may occur, saj', about one in a thousand. But this failure is 
devoid of such grave consequences as those after vasectomy. The ope¬ 
ration on the woman, though a little more serious and requiring hospi¬ 
talisation, does not cost anything appreciably more than child birth 
when it is done immediately following child birth. 

Time of Operation: 

Sterilisation of the woman is best done during the first two or three 
days following child birth, though it could be done at other times 
also. The advantages of sterilisation immediately following child 
birth are; 

(1) The tubes being at that time closer to the abdominal wall, a 
small incision (opening) in the abdominal wall is enough for 
the operation. 

(2) Separate hospitalisation is not necessary and the sterilisation 
also will be over along with child birth. Normally, a woman remains 
in the hospital for six to seven days after child birth. After this ope¬ 
ration also she can be discharged on the sixth or seventh day. But if 
the operation is delayed more than four or five days after delivery, a 
longer incision may be necessary. Moreover, the period of hospitalisa¬ 
tion will also be correspondingly longer. 

The operation can be done also at other times than the post partum 
period, but the woman will have to be hospitalised for this alone. A 
larger opening on the abdominal wall is often necessary and the 
hospitalisation also will be a little longer, say, for about ten days. 

Sterilisation following child birth cannot be done from below. When 
sterilisation is attempted at other times, in a good number of selected 
cases, it can also be done from below. 
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The following types of anaesthesia may be used: 

(1) General anaesthesia: Here the patient is made completely un¬ 
conscious during the operation. This may be done either by injecting 
medicine or inhaling gases. 

(2) Spinal anaesthesia: Sensation below the umbilicus is tempo¬ 
rarily removed by injecting a medicine into the spinal canal or into 
the vertebral column. 

(3) Local anaesthesia: Medicines are injected around the ope¬ 
rating area and the locality is made insensitive. 

In the last two types, the woman remains conscious but asleep and 
will not feel any pain. However, there is notliing much to select bet¬ 
ween these three types, though some women are more suitable for 
one method than for the others. 

Recently, a fear among the public is noticed regarding spinal 
anaesthesia. I have done about 500 cases ot this operation under spinal 
anaelhesia and I am personally convincetl that the complications are 
negligible. As a matter of fact, most of the major operations in the 
ho.spital are being done under .spinal anaesthesia. Whenever I have 
operated on my own cloae relations, it was all done under spinal 
anaesthe.sia. For sterilisation operations, the advantage of spinal 
anaesthesia over the other types is that sterilisation (^an be effected 
with the smallest incision. 

The Operation : 

An incision about long, is put below the umbilicus and only a 
few drops of blood are lost. The actual operation take.s about fifteen 
minutes. Another fifteen minutes are taken for the preparation, i.e., 
for giving anaesthesia, and dressing the parts. The opening may be 
closed with one or two clips or stitches. 

Post-operation period: During the first 24 hours the mother is 
advised to have bed rest and she is kept on fluid diet. Thereafter, there 
is no restriction of diet or activities and she can and she does move 
about as freely as any other woman after child birth. So during the 
first 24 hours a bystander is allowed to look after the baby. 

Some of these women develop slight temperature upto 100^" or 
101°F during the first 24 hours. But it settles down within 48 hours. 
This is not abnormal and requires neither penicillin nor sulpha. Stitches 
are removed on the 5th, 6th, or 7th day and the majority of mothers 
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are fit for discharge on the 5th or 6th day after the operation. No 
special precautions need be taken after discharge. There are no res¬ 
trictions in their activities, diet or marital life and they can have as 
normal a life as any other woman after child birth. But often, it is 
very difficult to convince the women on this point. In spite of all the 
explanations given, most of them are greatly frightened. There are 
several instances where even after eight, twelve or sixteen weeks the 
woman has not even got out of the bed or carried her baby or taken 
a bath. The usual explanation given is that they were advised so by 
the grandmother or the neighbours. 

Complications After The Operation: 

Menstrual disorders: Sometimes menstrual disorders develop 
following child birth. After the sterilisation operation also sometimes 
this may develop. But there is no proof to show that it happens more 
after the operation and so there is no reason to believe that the ope¬ 
ration causes menstrual disorders. In those occasional cases where 
women develop menstrual disorders following the operation, it may be 
said that they would have developed it even otherwise. There is a great 
tendency among the lay public and (son-y to say) even among some 
of the medical personnel who have not had much experience in tlie 
field, to believe and attribute the cause of any illness or difficulties 
developing later on, to the sterilisation operation done, sometimes, years 
back. It is quite common for these mothers to blame the operation ever 
for illnesses like cold, cough, fever, scabies etc. developed later on. 

Mental Attitude Of The Woman ; 

Hiere is enough reason to believe that the mental make-up of the 
woman has great influence on her well-being after the operation. The 
circumstances under which she undergoes the operation, and also her 
surroundings exert great influence. Tlius a mother who feels the 
necesjiity for sterilisation and volunteers for it, and whose time is fully 
occupied, forgets all about the operation within a few weeks. On the 
other hand, where a woman does not feel the necessity for the ope¬ 
ration, but undergoes it half-heartedly because she is influenced into it 
by her husband or others, and has nothing much to keep her occupied, 
she develops fears about the after effects of the operation. She ima¬ 
gines difficulties and illnesses and attributes the cause of everything to 
the operation and makes life miserable. Therefore, it is worthwhile 
studying the mental attitude of the mother in detail before she is sub¬ 
jected to a sterilisation operation and some detailed investigations on 
these lines are being planned. 
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Apart from preventing conception, there are certain additional 
advantages in the operation for sterilization. For instance, (1) Some 
abnormalities like tumours which might not have started producing 
s3nnptoms and signs cari be diagnosed and removed during the ope¬ 
ration thus avoiding a future major operation. (2) Prolapse of the 
uterus is a common disease among our women. Repeated child birtli 
is the usual cause of this condition and chances of developing this 
disease is directly proportional to the number of deliveries. By restrict¬ 
ing the number of deliveries, the chances of developing this disease are 
reduced. Thus sterilisation may prevent the disease in some cases. 
(3) Every pregnancy and labour is associated with a certain amount 
of danger. These dangers steadily increase from the fourth pregnancy 
onwards. Thus, complications like abnorn\al position of the baby and 
rupture of the uteras are quite common among women who deliver 
for the sixth or seventh time, particularly in the rural areas whore no 
medical care during pregnancy or labour is available. So sterilisation, 
no doubt, would save the woman from such grave complications. 

Failures After The Operation : 

It has to be conceded that none of the commonly practised opera¬ 
tions on the tubes are 1009? effective Failures may occur at the rate 
of about one in a thousand, depending on the technique of the operation. 

Ectopic pregnancy or pregnancy occurring outside the uterus: 

This is a very serious condition, it occurs one in 150 to one in 200 
cases of pregnancies. The chances for the pregnancy to develop outside 
the uterus is more after a sterilisation operation if pregnancy occurs 
after the operation. But pregnancy occurs in only about one in a 
thousand cases after a sterilisation operation. So even if we take an 
exaggerated incidence, say 10V, the chances for the woman to develop 
ectopic pregnancy is only one in ten thousand, whereas, if she was not 
operated the chances would have been one in 150 to one in 200, 

Possibility Of Regaining Fertility : 

In several cases of vasectomy, fertility has been re-established by 
another repair operation. After the sterilisation operation on a woman 
it may be also possible to re-introduce fertility in her. But this possi- 
,bility can be retained only if the original operation is specially planned 
and that too, after a major surgical procedure. Its success rate may be 
in the region of 50%. Some research work on these lines is worth con¬ 
ducting and is being contemplated. 



WHAT PEOPLE THINK ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING 

LILIAN KHAN, Ph.D. 

Within the last ten years the news of family planning has spread to 
a large extent in India. The question is no longer whether India will 
follow family plaiming, but whether the peoples’ adoption of famil 5 ^ 
planning will take place fast enough to help in our well being and eco¬ 
nomic growth in the near future. 

Government and private agencies have informed people about 
family planning and distributed different contraceptives to large num¬ 
bers of people in both urban and rural areas. In order to convince the 
people about the need for family planning as effectively as possible, it 
is necessary, first of all, to enquire, how they feel about this program 
and what are their beliefs and ideas regarding children and planning of 
families. About two dozen surveys directly related to this subject have 
been so far completed in India. Even though the surveys differ con¬ 
siderably in the questionnaires uised and the interviewing methods, so 
that broad generalizations are difficult, yet we find that there is a great 
deal of uniformity in the results on such matters as the number of 
children wanted by couples, the desirable years of spacing between two 
children, the amount of knowledge of family planning, and the desire 
to learn about family planning. For educators of the family planning 
program, it is veiy?' encouraging to know that though there are diverse 
social customs and behaviour patterns in India, the views of the people 
on some matters of family planning are very similar. 

From these different research results, wo can draw certain general 
principles which can be useful for workers who are involved in the 
family planning program. 

Principle I. For the best utilization of time and energy, the heahh 
worker should focus his attention on those who are 
most willing to accept family planning. 

In a recent study done by the Department of Social and Preven¬ 
tive Medicine of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, New Delhi, on 
women attending the clinics at the Gwalior Center and other Centers, 
it is reported that women with three or more children and above 35 
years of age, often do not want to have any more children and are 
willing to accept family planning, while women with one or two children 
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tend to prefer to have more children. Studies done in Mysore, Bombay, 
Kanpur and other cities have noted that those who are over 30 years 
of age and with four or more children, are interested in family planning; 
and also, that those who are educated and whose income level is high, 
are more willing to follow the family planning methods. Other studies 
have pointed out that the desire for more children is less in urban areas 
than in the rural areas, and that the village people prefer an early be¬ 
ginning of parenthood, larger families and a slightly shorter interval 
between births. According to these studies, the reasons given for not 
wanting more children and preferring a small family are primarily eco¬ 
nomic difficulties, and secondarily health of the mother and child. 

Health workers will be able to do a better job if they keep in mind 
the reasons for acceptance of family planning and the characteristics of 
individuals who are most willing to follow family planning. By con¬ 
centrating on persons in the more susceptible group, they can achieve 
acceptance of family planning by a considerable fraction of the popu¬ 
lation, earlier. This will establish the social acceptability of family 
planning, will provide examples of use, and will then facilitate reaching 
the less susceptible groups of the population. 

Principle II. The health educator should make sure that the people 
understand what is meant by family planning and aim 
to help them see that the practice of family planning 
will satisfy their own values even in a new 
environment. 

Studies done at the Gwalior Center in New Delhi, and other cities 
indicate that young women with one or two children are not interested 
in the family planning program, while older women with four or more 
children are quite willing to accept the program. It shows that many 
people still associate family planning with stoppage of children, maybe 
because India’s population problem has become so acute that the idea 
of family limitation is uppermost in the minds of most of those who 
are trying to educate people to follow family planning. 

There are quite a few people who favour a large family because 
of the values attached to family size. Research results of the surveys 
done in Calcutta, Mysore and New Delhi point out that those who want 
more children, want more sons. The reasons given for this desire for 
more sons are that sons are needed to carry on the name of the family, 
look after the property and take care of the parents in their old ago. 
In the Najafgarh area near New Delhi, women with many sons are 
placed high in the social status. 
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Some of the studies have indicated that many couples believe that 
children are gifts of God and man cannot go against His wishes. Quite 
a number of people believe that due to high infant mortality, they have 
to have a large family. Large families are found to be favored more 
by people in the rural areas than in the urban areas. The village 
people feel that if they have many children, all will work in the fields 
so that there will be no need to hire other workers. 

Educators have to remove the misunderstanding about family plan¬ 
ning by informing the i>eople that through family planning they can 
help to plan ahead of time the number of tbildren they would like 
to have with proper years of spacing, and to stop alter obtaining the 
desired number. The people have to be educated about the method of 
conception and reminded that the ultimate decision is made by man and 
not by God. They have to be informed that modern stientific methods 
have made it possible to lower the infant mortality rate and if there 
are a fewer number of children, all will have a better chance of sur¬ 
viving. The educator has to indicate the advantages and disadvantages 
of a large family. As to the rural group, it could be pointed out that 
increasing the number of children from one genci-ation to another will 
cause the land to be divided to such an extent that, uliimately, each 
individual will not have enough to support himself. With such informa¬ 
tion the couple may realize that the values they hold about children 
and life in general, can bo .satisfied in this new. changing society by 
following family planning. 

Prificiple IIL Health workers should encourage greater communi¬ 
cation between husband and wife and strive to work 
with both of them. 

Research results at the Gwalior Center indicated that among those 
women who were in possession of infonnation about family planning 
methods and techniques, the majority had talked to their husbands 
about birth control. Also, women who did not want any more children 
communicated with their husbands about the number of children more 
than those who wanted more children. In the Mysore study, half of the 
couples had no knowledge of what their partners felt about children and 
family life. Both the Mysore and Calcutta studies pointed out that in 
this regard, city people had more conversation betw^een husband and 
wife than rural people, and that the number of mutually communicating 
couples increased among the more educated and high-income groups. 
Looking at the different surveys conducted, it is noticed that very few 
studies have been done to find out how the male members of the family 
feel about the family planning program. 
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Communication is one of the important factors in the decision- 
making process. It is an usual prerequisite for taking any action. 
Through discussion, one receives information and advice which re¬ 
inforces the decision tentatively held, and helps in deciding whether to 
continue the action or not. Since the husband and the wife are exposed 
to different outside sources of information, they are in a position to 
pass on information obtained, from these different sources to each other. 

Educators need to impress upon people the importance of and to 
encourage husband-and-wifc-communication about family limitation 
and what to do about it. If husband-wife communication is free, 
different sources of information will operate. Whenever possible, in¬ 
formation about family planning should be given to husband and wife 
together. Since family planning is a joint project where both husband 
and wife have to accept and practise it, s(.nie studies have to be under¬ 
taken among men to find out their bcli'.ts and ideas about planning of 
families and the different contraceijlion methods. Such studies will not 
only help to create interest among men, but also gain information on the 
reasons for accepting or rejecting family planning methods. On the 
basis of such information the educational program can be developed. 

Principle IV. The health worker should give proper information 
about safetj^, cost and effectiveness of contraceptives 
in order to expect people to practise family planning. 

Many people are not practising family planning despite the desire 
to do so and having some information, maybe because they still lack 
certain other information. 

From the Gwalior Center study we find that 86% of the women 
have knowledge of the possibilities of family planning, and some me¬ 
thods of contraception; 82Si' had talked to their husbands about the 
number of children; and only 28^f> are practising family planning at the 
present time. It is also seen that even though the proportion of 
women having family planning knowledge is greater among those who 
do not want more children than among tliose wanting more children, 
yet the proportion of women using a method among these two groups, 
is the same. Studies done in Kanpur point out that one-third of those 
having knowledge of the possibilities of family planning are using con¬ 
traceptives. Also, in Calcutta, the research results show that 85% peo¬ 
ple in the city have knowledge of family planning, but only 50% are 
practising it. The number of people using contraceptives is found to 
increase with education and income. 
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There are quite a few reasons given for not using any contracep¬ 
tives. One of them is the fear of the harmful effect of contraceptives, 
for they are not convinced of the safety of the method and the risk of 
being irregular in the use. Another reason is the difficulty in remem¬ 
bering the procedure of some complicated contraceptive methods. And 
thirdly, the lack of privacy in the homes not only restricts the use of 
certain methods but also causes difficulty in storing. 

Since the ultimate aim of the family planning program is to 
increase the number of couples practising family planning, the educa¬ 
tors should give information about contraceptive methods to couples 
early in their married life so that they will be able to start thinking 
about family planning early and practise a method before it is too late. 
Correct information about the different contraceptives and reassurance 
of the safety of the methods should be given to the couples. This helps 
to remove their fears and misconceptions and reinforce their decision 
to take action. Information about all the different birth control methods 
should be given so that individuals will be able to choose the one that 
is most convenient to them. Not only the acceptability of a method 
should be considered but also its availability. Proper arrangements 
should be made for those who cannot afford to buy their supply from 
the stores, so that they can receive contraceptives without undergoing 
a too complicated procedure. 

In order to be successful in educating people and changing their 
ideas and beliefs towards family planning, it is often necessary to know 
what they think about limitation of families and how they feel towards 
the family planning program. If information is available about such 
things as reasons for accepting or rejecting a method, or reasons for 
thinking about birth control, it will be useful for health workers in their 
attempt to help other people undergo a similar learning process. 
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all but name Now the prtnces want to 
put their protest to the Supreme Court. 
But there is a clause in the constitution 
which forbids this 

Mrs Gandhi started by trying to pull 
off a constitutional amendment because 
the princely prerogatives were en¬ 
trenched in the con-stitution in 1947. 
The piUnces agreed to merge their 
dominions into a unlited India in return 
for tax-free annuities that range from 
over £100,000 for the Nizam of Hydeia- 
bad to about £10 for feudatories of the 
very smallest states. These privy purses 
are now abolished—though Mrs Gandhi 
has said she will consider hardship cases 
The old privileges will also go—the 
inulti-gun salutes, personal standards, 
idiosyncratic car number plates, and the 
immunity from court actions and import 
duties oil personal goods 

When Mis Gandhi fust proposed a 
move against the princes some time ago, 
the princes forinecl their own tradi 
union and mutual defence association— 
the Concord of Pri ni es '1 licy have 
^tannchlv refused to tonteinplate doing 
a deal with Mrs (hindhi, and are now 
taking legal advu e about President 
(jin's executive order They do seem 
to have the fielter j>art of the legal 
.irguineni Mis Gandhi’s law officers 
have stood then case on Aiticle 'i('(i of 
the (.onstitiUion which defines a princely 
luler as one “ who for the time heing 
IS lecogmsecl hv the piesident as the 
lulei oi the stale" Wliat Piesident (iiri 
has now done i- to “ cieicc ogmsc-" all 
.17!! luleis rills .iiticli- vsas ongrnalK 
(lesignc'd to enable the goveniinent cil 
liich.i to get nd of nilei, who mishe- 
liased Hut on the tvso occasions when 
this was done, the successor was 
iiiimecliatc'K lecogmsecl .iticl the pnne elv 
wstem was left uniiiipaired Whether 
me article can justK he used as .1 
'uhstitute tor ,i coiistitulicmal atnend- 
iiient—sweeping .iwa\ all the princes’ 
special rights—is higtilv r|uestionable 

M rs (lantlhi’s mam .iigument is that 
the princes’ piicileges aie .mac hronistic 
m modern India .Some ot the princes 
do .ichmt that firetogatives like 1111- 
munitv from court cases, exemption 
fiom import dutv, .incl frc'e elec trie it\ 
are absurd in a democraev, and that the 
other privileges ate mere trappings 
I'Aen the abolition of the tmrses will 
not cripple most princes Mans liase 
gone into {xilitic s and business since 
independence and aie thrising Hut the 
prince.s have taken a stand because thes 
feel then pris-ileges are the le.ist tbes :ire 
entitlc'd to m return for what thev gave 
up'in ic)47 Neliru, Mrs (jandhi’s fathei. 
was one of those who agreed that the 
government had paid .1 low price foi 
the assimilation of the jrrinecK states 
.\t the tune, tlie pnneeK st.iies occupied 


half the territory of India. Had 
they refused to accede to die unlion 
there would 'have been either a lot of 
bloodshed or hopeless balkanisation. 
But now that the pnnees no longer do 
the ruling, their privileges have come to 
look like luxuries in a poor country. 

Mrs Gandhi has long been committed 
to a move against the princes. And she 
hag to make some show of radicali.sm 
to satisfy her new communist allies. 
They were to support her an parliament 
and help her against the communist 
guerrillas, the Naxalites. But her coali¬ 
tion remains shaky even with communist 
and socialist support. It is disturbing 
that Mrs Gandhi has had to use her 
president’s prerogative to bypass parlia¬ 
ment over tile issue of princely privileges. 
It IS true that it was m some sense 
justified by the fact that the defeat was 
so narrow that the executive order 
cannot he described as a Hat contra- 
dicCion of the wil] of [>ailiameiU Hut 
the tcchniciuc holds dangeis for the 
futuie because it is now clear that 
President Giii is tcxi much in Mrs 
(landlii's pocket to seive as the constitu¬ 
tional c heck that he is meant to be 

Australia _ 

What will the 
neighbours think? 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 
rile .\ustralian goccimiicnt is confused 
.ihout wh.it to dll III (^iiiihcidia and is 
lieing cnliiised foi l.ic k of c onsistcncs 
Iheic .i|)pc'ais to Ik .i dis isicin within 
tlie cahinet and betwc’cn difleient sets 
of officials Both sides 111 the argiiiiieiit 
ahoul (l.cmliiidia tfimk this liase the 
light foimiil:i 

The oci.ision foi lecent cntinsm w.is 
the .imiounc emeiil h\ Mi William 
McMahon, the minister (or external 
.iffairs, th.it Austrah.i ssoulcl give 
(jambodia .in extra SAcioo.ooo .ncl, 
litinging Its I oriti ihution foi tlie sear to 
million Ihe point at issue is not the 
adtlitioii.il .lid hut Mi XlcMalion’s st.ite- 
inent that it would include arms “if 
nc'ccssars ” This phi.ise w.iv added to 
the spec*! Ii hv cabinet decision onlv an 
hour or so helore it ss.is delivered 111 
parliament Plainis tlieir li.ul been 
chfTeiences cif vic'w about ssli.ii foim the 
aid sliould take 

Publicists base re.itlils attiiliuteil the 
diffcienrcs to liawks in tlie defeiiee 
ile])artment and doses m external altaiis, 
lint this IS iiiiirli too simple In pr.ictir.il 
teiins the militars .iicl 'Viistr.iha can give 
IS liimtecl GanilMiclia has aei|imecl its 
sse.ipons from thserse somces m tlie past 
and —ironicalls eiioiigli— li.is .utillers 
and aiTcraft made m Russia and Ghina 



McMahon will hold the line 


which cannot be serviced with Australian 
assistance. It is said that rifles, sub¬ 
machine guns and their .immunition are 
cc)in|>atihle with what the Cjamtiodians 
already have, hut tlie details are still 
olisc'ure 

This techmeal imlitarv question i,s of 
course IkiuiicI up with tlie whole qiie'ticm 
of the diiectioii the wai m Indochina 
svill take. The .Australians are coni- 

b. itants (and pioucJ ones— the .Wic York 
7 imc'c got a flea in its e.jr last week 
foi lashlv saving that the Australian 
tniops 111 \’ic‘tn.Hii weie men en.inesj but 
ihcv are slowK pulling then men out 
as the Ameileans witlich.iw theirs To 
some .Sustr.ili.m-. 111 .lUtliciritv theie is a 
d.inger m .iiiv exten'.ion of .ic tivities that 
might leave .Siisii.ili.i with cnimmtments 
after the .\nieric .uis h.ive gone Others 
see .iiK.cnt.iges m exp.inclmg the 
inunirv’s iiiilil.irv iHoits on tlie giountl 
that tliesc' will g.iiii \iistr.iha credit with 
.inti-c oimiiiiiiist \-Mns ,ind bec.mse tlic'v 
lielieve that 111 the long teiiii .Aineriean 
ojiimon will want the fi.ght coritirmecl m 
Iiicloi hiii.i .111(1 would welrome more 
.\usli.ili.in efToi l 

If the w.ii li.ul simpK bc'en extenclecl 
to .mother p.iit ot \’ietnam this argu¬ 
ment would carrv much weight But 
Gamhodia lias hecn for veais an area of 

c. iieful .Aiisti.ih.in diplomacy which did 
not legaid Pi nice .Sihanouk witli the 
same .tveision as Xmeric.in clqiloiiiacv 
often displavcd .After Sihanouk went, 
Mr McM.ihon strongly suj)|K)rted a 
neutr.il status for GamlHicli.i .it tlie 
,)ak.irta conleience Ills ciities maintain 
that jirovidmg aims iiovs and perhaps 
imlit.irv specialists l.itei to Clanilviclui 
will wipe out the good impression that 
made The eos ermiient. liowevei, seems 
to have dec ided that Camhocli.i deserves 
suppoit it It IS suh)e(t to communist 
.iggiessioii .uicl even sning of it‘. most 
voc.il foimei (iitus have liad tci agiee 
ill.It (Ins IS (low Gamlxicha finds itself 
just now 



Allende may be planning to stay lor a long, long time 


Chile _ 

But can they vote him out again 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHILE 

riic stock esc luiiiitc (losfd for a cla\ 
riK'ic was sonic picssurc, hut liaicllv a 
lun, on one or tvso h.inks and an 
utnisualls lonij (lucuc for liavcl sartina- 
tion (citiluatcs Otherwise Mond.is 
inorniiMj after tfie elr'ctioiis found S.inti- 
at;o ninrii as ustud “ It e.in’t liajiiien 
lieie," they said As is tlie custom, some 
lasli < iti/ens iiaid off misucfessfiil elec¬ 
tion hels, [lararlimt in u'lotesijue .ittlie 
III )niii|inie into fount nils Oni' ii.ikeil 

\oiiiii.' ..Ill oseidid il and ne.u K 

drowned \nd m the sniait hiiinn rilln 
da/cd syppoiteis of es-piesident Aless- 
andii talked due coiispnais o\er 
nn[ioitid Siotili Sonic even read the 
“ h.isie pio'iraiiime ol the tjos ei iimenl eil 
liopiilai units to se-e e\ae tls what will 
happen to them, now that a I | [lei 
eeiil, 'ii),(Miei-orld in.l|oiits has elected Hi 
S.ikadoi \llcndi' as I’n'sident of the 
ti'])iihh( , fulfillin'' a thieat whieh had 
I e-e II niow.nt; sine e- K)')'.'. sshen the 
\ .iljiai.nso niarsist first became a 
|iiesidenti.il eandidate 

Despite mill mill iii'j on the ti'-;hl there 
is little' doubt that Di Allende will be 
(onliinied b\ eoni'iess on Oetoliei -‘ith 
and take- ollie i- on Nosenibei |th \ot 
oiiK has till' wmnei of the relative 
nia|oiits been (onhtnied on thre'i' pie- 
sioiis (Hcasions ■-mci' lerj-,, but svith 
ttuaointeed siippoit fiom Ho of the '.'oo 
'•enatois ,nid deputies and tlie almost 
cert.nn b.ickiii” of the bulk ol the 
(ihiistian Democtats. who hold 7', seats, 
there i.s little hope toi Si Messandri .ind 


Ills j y rii'ht-w 111',; supporters Dr Allende 
.ind lirs ro.ilition have, in fact, sticccss- 
fiilK taken the “ peaceful jiath to 
flower " a utiieitie ai hiesI'liient and an 
objr'C t lesain foi deiiioi r.ie iCs evers- 
esliere .Slue h of then firofi.it'anda elis- 
tuiises the- liiie ri.itiiie ol l)l Allende's 
fiofiiilar units ' fiont Hut there 
should he no illusion I he in.ir\ist-lem- 
iiists hase st.iijeel a resolution bs b.illot- 
bo\ ill the one foiintrs in I.atin America 
will'll' till' .irtni'd foiii's are unlikels to 
mteis'iii III the n.ime of deriioe i.icv 
I he lust i|iii stieiri thiown at the 
n.isiible l)i 'Mlenili , whose triu uleiici.' 
boili's ill loi his eni'iiiii's, w,is svhethi'r 
he woiilil hold free' I'li'i tions in 
Il.isiim sote'cl hull into power, iiiaiiv 
( hili'am .III' slaitniu to svondt'i sshether 
Ihi's will be able' to soti' him out a',;.!!!! 

I)i Alli'iiile's sictors is a death blosv to 
ui.i|oi piis.ite husnii''s 1 he fi'ss Clhile.in 
tseooiis, hki' St \eiistin Kdssards, the 
enii'’elii ossiiei of /•,/ .\fitcurw, a radio 
1 ham and other b.iiikiii'^ and inckistrial 
1 liter fir ise-., ,iie sunk ill the deepest 
'jlooiii 'I III' " Kdw.iids clan ” has been 
.1 bisouiite whippiiiL' bov for Dr 
Mleiiile, ssho beci'ines suffused with 
.aiirer .it th" sli'jhtest lui'iition of this 
"o-.ihi'.id evanifile eif modern cafiitalisni 
III (Mull' \ineri(.'in (opfier iiiteiests .ire 
e\|)ei ted to reieisi the (oiifj de rtrace— 
.1 see ions blow to Anai onila thoui'h less 
to Keiineiott for whom (Mule leprescnts 
onls about 'j-, tier cent of then cofijier 
soiiii'es lilt' future foi foiemn irisest- 


ment is, to put it mildly, dim, though 
Dr Allende may stop short of destroying 
the country’s international credit by dis¬ 
honouring repayment on forci,gn loans 

Dr Allende may not enforce his radi¬ 
cal changes too brusquely. But the 
rather unattractive behaviour of Sr 
Tomic and the Christian Democrats, 
some of whom seem mildlv jileased that 
the mar\ist finally made it, seems to 
give hill, a clearer mandate than the 
figures show. The govcriiruent news¬ 
paper La Naci 6 n is already blatantly 
pro-Allendc and anti-Alessandri. Six 
years of perfervid political debate have 
spawned a nast\ class prejudice m Chile, 
and for the moment that is helping Dr 
■Allende 

Optimists, both Chilean and foreign, 
who see developments here as “ interest¬ 
ing " rather than depressing, should 
remember the tremendous strength of 
the well-i irgamsc'd Chilean Communist 
parts 111 the Popular Unity front '1 hev 
keep in the b.ickground, of course But 
over Ho per cent of the upw.mls of 
8,000 “ coimnittees of popular unity ” 
formed to pioinote the campaign and 
now being discijilined to ensure the 
victors of the levolution, are controlled 
bs the communists And the new 
enibr.iee offered to Cufia, China, North 
X'letnam and the rest, ssill make S.uiti- 
.iL'o a comfortable base of operations for 
the iiicieasiiig penetration of South 
Aiiii'iii'.i by agents of ceitain btands of 
resolution 

Germany _ 

Can you see 
Europe from Bonn ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

lieaining assuiaiice, Mr (feoflies Kijipon 
begged the ri'porteis ,it his piess toii- 
leieiiie m Bonn on Mond.is not to sviite 
that It looked as though the negotuitions 
fill Hiitam s eiitrv mto the common 
market svoiild be inlei imnable The 
(Miancelloi of the Durhy of Lancastei 
-to continentals anotliei of those cjuaint 
insular titles - h.id )ust been clo'-eted 
svith Hen VN.iltei Scheel, the ssest 
(ieiriian foreign iiiinisler, who has a wav 
of making his guests leel at home 

It was Ml Rip|)on's first official sisit 
to a commoii market capital since the 
look up the “ Kuio|«'.m ” brief on Julv 
'giith He chose the right jilace to inuko 
.1 start T'nclei the BiusseU rota .svsteiii, 
(ieiiiMiis are the chaiiiiien for all 
I'.uiopeaii communits meetings until 
Dei ember ji.st. Herr Scheel himself is 
due to preside at the opeiimg louiicl of 
iii'goti.itions at Brussels on September 
iHth 
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Fkrtlcular people have 
always banked at Q)utts 

Aren’t you particular too? 


■['here are, of course, many banks but Coutts is of 
a different <irder. Ft caters for particular people and always 
has done. 

Beinj; small, Coutes gives customers more personal 
aiiention- —narrative statements of account, for example, 
showing they////details of each transaction. 

Vou’d nonce the difFcrcnce at Coutts - in a hundred 
small ways, 'the most modern methods arc used — but 
.the old courtesies are still observed. 
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-'r* . •• shipping to Asia, Europe, Australia, 
North Africa or North America— 
^ any one of 35 major cities around 
the world—let our 1200-year-old 
tradition of care set your mind at 
ease. Just specify JAL— 

Cargo courier to the world. 
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INTERNATIONAL" REPOBT 




Mr Rippon said that he and Herr 
ScJieel had talked about the timetable 
for the negotiations, and had agreed 
that they should be wound up by the 
end of next July So far as Britain was 
coiueriied, the things that had to be 
taikicd immediately were the stale of 
lotitiibutions to the common agricul¬ 
tural fund, and the fate of Xew Zealand 
exports and of Commonwealth sugar It 
should be possible to make transitional 
ariangeiiicnts without undue contro¬ 
versy But It would not be easy to settle 
what should be done in the long run 
Mr Rippon said that he htipcd that 
meanwhile the Six would not scanipei 
ahead into new commitments without 
consulting the four applicants ijueumg 
at the dooi He admitted that the Btitisli 
people were still rather too suspicious, 
and hinted at a Coveinment publicitv 
(aiiipaigii to sell the idea of the coinmon 
market inoie aggressively 

Suspicion IS not wliollv on the British 
side The day \Ir Rippon was in Bonn 
the Suddcut\cli< Ziitung —now, after 
Hen S|iiingei's tabloid Bihl-Zi itunj;, the 
laitionai daiK with the largest circulation 
-came out with an admonitory piece 
hr'adlined “(laii \S( Affoid Britain " 
Pointing to till- “ luthles'-, senseless and 
iriespoiisible stiikes pioceeding or 
peridiiiir III Biitairi, the w liter recom¬ 
mended that “ It should be asked 
setiousK on the (oiitiiieiit whether 
Britain is an ac < I'ptable (umnion market 
paitiiei III view of the increasinglv 
unstable situation llieie, in the fate of 
wliiili the (fOMinment seems to be help¬ 
less ' 

Doubts about Biilam in Kuropie have 
been altid iiioie t in uiiispectiv bv 
Piofe-soi Daliieiidoit, tin west Ceimati 
I ree Dimotrat who in Julv beeame one 
of the two (ieim.iii menibers of the 
I'aiiopiean Commission at Brussels after 
be lesigned bis job .is jiailiameiitaiv state 
secietaiv to Herr Sclicvl In an interview 
with the weekiv /fer l'<ilk<zctrt Herr 
Dahremlorf said that the Euiopeaii 
corninuiutv might now take one of two 
couises Either it would fall hark into 
a sent of mere customs union or 
free trade area or it would expand bv 
taking on both new members and new 
functions and obligations That would 
mean advancing towards economic and 
monetary union, which would entail a 
further whittling away of national 
sovereignty, including the right of 
national iiarliaincnts to exclusive control 
of the national budget Herr Dahrendorf 
remarked tfiat he had noted that very 
few of the British parliamentarians In- 
had met seemed ready to go so far. “ One 
can only hope," he added “ that the 
Six’s powers of persuasion are strong 
enough to move England to make this 
sacrifice for Europe " 


Britain is at least a conscientious mem¬ 
ber of the C-ouiicil of Europe 'J liis week 
Britain paiticipated in a thiee-dav con¬ 
ference of ministers responsible for 
regional planning at Bad Godcsberg The 
(onfcreiite included representatives from 
the Councils 17 nienil»‘i states and 
observers from Jugoslavia, Finland and 
Spain Mr Peter Walker, the ministei 
for housing, read a pajicr on “ Urbanisa¬ 
tion and large concentrations 111 
Fairope " He looked at two aspects of 
the problems of urbanisation 111 the light 
of recent experience in Britain—the 
overall geographical distiibution of 
increasing population in the setting of 
economic development and the wavs of 
piroviding for the well-being of jicojile 
in towns and cities 

7 ’his was the first time that the 
European ministers resjionsihle for 
regional planning, including all that is 
meant iiowad.ivs hv “environment,” 
have come together to talk about then 
common problems. Befoie dispersing on 
I'ridav they .igrecd that arrangements 
should be made for exchanging inform¬ 
ation systeniaticallv at regional and 
national levels in the hope that theie 
might be .some useful cross-fertilisation 
of ideas 

Poland _ 

Give us some more 
red meat 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

Some essential foodstuffs have been 111 
short supply in Poland, cs)jeriallv in 
the provinces Katowice, being a iiiinin.g 
< eiitrc, usuallv ciijovs good food .supplies 
hut there were fcHid riots there eailv 111 
August Housewiv e.- smashed the 
windows of hutclier.s" shops and demon¬ 


strated outside government offices A 
numljer of demonstiatois were arrested 
and there were leports of tmops lieing 
moved to the town from the Waisaw 
district This was the latest of a number 
of incidents which began 111 Ma\ when 
a superiiiaiket was destroyed by angry 
shopjieis Since the dcmonstiations last 
month, the authorities have clearly been 
trying to calm people down 'I'rcxvps and 
jiolice have been kept in the background 
and supplies of food flown in from 
Waisaw and even from Russia 

In Warsaw itself food .supplies aie 
better, although even there meat and 
butter disappear periodically from the 
shops It has been rumoured in Warsaw 
that the Polish army's food reserves aie 
down to only two days' rations. It seems 
unlikely that the situation will get much 
better in the near futiite, and the 
government may he forced either to 
intioducc lationuig or increase jiriccs 
Many Poles believe that the shortages 
are due to the government’s efforts to 
maintain a high level of food exports, 
particularly to the Soviet Union, as .well 
a' to the diversion of food to touiist areas 
during the holiclav .season But the 
authoiities can point out that the weather 
h.is lieeii umisuallv unkind, especially to 
the livestock farmcis A recoid drought 
in the sumiiii'r of U)()t) was followed 
hv an cxceptionalK harsh winter and 
widcspieac' flooding this spring 

This seal's haivest was painful, and 
the situation has been made worse by the 
chronic lack of machinerv and the 
serious shoit.ige of sjiare parts Last veai 
there was an increase lioth in the 
numbers of livestock .and in the auiouiil 
of meat produced This vear the 
iiiipiovpiiient caiiiiot lie iiiaiiitaiiied, in 
spite of the goveimiieiit's siihsiclies to the 
iaitiiers and incieased imports of aiiiiiial 
feed The iiiohlem of livestock is one of 
the worst for the planners 



It's hard to get one for the pot at home 
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American Survey 


Sad state of the Middle East 

Washington, DC 


II 'this week's string of hijackings by 
Arab guerrillas has caused the difTei- 
ences alxiut the right approach to a 
Middle East peace negotiation to be 
put, for the moment, aside, it has done 
nothing to resolve them Instead there 
are fresh sources of diffcience between 
Israel and the western governiiients 
whose civil aircraft and citizens were 
seized When all the right adjectives of 
condemnation of the jiirates have been 
uttered (as they have, of course, 
copiously), it remains apparent that 
the organisers of the hijacking have a 
serious jiolitical game in niiiid The 
Administration thinks that the timing, 
m relation to the general sad state of 
the effoit to start talks on the Middle 
East, Is more than conn ideiital 

Last week the Adniinisiiation came 
out witli It at last there had indeed 
been violations of tlie leasc-fne stand¬ 
still agreement, said the State Depart¬ 
ment's spokesman, and “ we aie taking 
up this matter both witli tlie United 
Arab Republic and the L'SSR through 
diplomatic channels" The Israelis were 
still not satisfied '[ hey wanted the 
Unitcd States to insist that the offend¬ 
ing mstallalions in the canal zone be 
removed. I'he Administration said that 
it was seeking to have the position “ rec¬ 
tified ” but would not say categorically 
that “ rectification " meant the same in 
Washington as in Jerusalem So the 
Israeli government administered 
another push at the weekend hv with¬ 
drawing from the talks until it got 
satisfaction. 

Beyond mildly expressing regret and 
the hope that something could be 
worked out, the Administiation said 
little, though the disappointment was 
bittei m the White House after, briefly, 
things had seemed to be going right 
Big political hopes for a rare success in 
foreign jxilicy were being built on this 
effort. .N'ow there might be blame io 
be apportioned instead and the atmos¬ 
phere was uncomfortable. The attempt 


to pati h things up went on, hut few 
people thought that much could be 
done before the third or fourth week 
in .Septembtr, when the foreign minis- 
teis gather 111 New York for the General 
.\sseiiibly of the United Nations Mrs 
Golda Men, who had been going to 
come in Octohei, advanced her visit to 
Septembei aoth, she will be seeing 
President Nixon in Washington and the 
real effort to get the talks back on the 
tails will start then 

While It waits the United States is 
bai k with Its alternative policy of sup- 
pKing Israel with aircraft and equip¬ 
ment to jnevent the inihtarv balance in 
the Middle kiast being tilted against 
Israel This means an unsjierified num¬ 
ber fih or 18 have been mentioned) of 
Phantom fightei-bombers and probably 
some sophisticated electronic equip¬ 
ment as well 

'I he hijackings pushed all such mat¬ 
ters into the background The United 
■States had to do something alxiut its 
citizens held as hostages the British, 
the Gcimaris and the Swiss had citizens 
and aiiliiieis to worrv about and their 
first concern, too, was to get them back 
l.sraeh citizens were being held as well 
and the Israeli involvement on this 
score overlapped with that of the 
United States liecause of dual nation¬ 
ality and because, according to the 
reports from Jordan, the guerrillas were 
lumping all Jews together in their treat¬ 
ment It was this ugly business of separat¬ 
ing out the hostages into national or 
racial groups for the purpo.se of driving 
different bargains that the State Depart¬ 
ment found most deplorable. 

For all that they declared their co¬ 
operation in the talks between the 
.\merican.s, the Biiti.sh and the others to 
be clo.se, the Israeli diplomats have their 
own attitude to hijacking. To them it 
IS pait of a war They have worked out 
their method of jirotccting then own 
aiihners and are inclined to despise the 


airlines of other countries for declining 
to adopt Israel’s method when offered 
They also urge other governments 
to take a firm and solid stand against 
governments that harbour or tolerate 
the pirates Arab governments, as they 
readily explain. Thus the Israelis stood 
in reality apart from the talks of the 
western governments and from the 
negotiations through the Red Cross 
fietting their nationals back matters to 
them, of course, but so—probably most 
of all—do prevention and retaliation 
The Nixon Administration sees this 
difl'crciice of attitude and can do little 
about it It also sees the pirate organ¬ 
isers exploiting this difference and work¬ 
ing to open It wider by manipulation 
of the hostages. 


Labour's party 


No Democratic President ever celebrated 
Lalxnir Day as President Nixon did on 
Monday, by inviting over a hundred 
trade union leaders and their wives to 
dinner at the White House and nearh 
•j,ooo trade union employees to a militars 
tattoo by torchlight on the lawns outside 
afterwards The entertainment was suit¬ 
able for the only really influential groups 
of Americans that have backecl the 
Administration’s policies in Vietnam and 
I'ainbodia and, in some cases, have even 
demonstrated m favour of patriotism and 
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of the war Mr Nixon was rewardinp; 
the trade unions for this but even more 
he was trying to wm them away from 
their traditional Democratic loyalties 
It IS a good time to try. Mr Meariv, 
the conservative old head of the 
.American Federation of I.abour-Congres.s 
of Industrial Organisations, the largest 
group of unions, has just announced that 
the Deniocratu party has disintegrated 
under the influence of left-wing 
extremists .And the New York State 
branch of the .AFL-CIO has just 
endorsed the Republican candidate for 
(Jovernor, the multi-millionaire Mr 
.Nelson Rockefeller 'I’his is the first time 
that It has liacked a Rejiublican and it 
(liu so m preference to Mr Arthur CJold- 
heig, one of labour's most distinguished 
elder statesmen, with .1 long career in 
trade unionism and government, svho 
lould liatdlv be (ailed ('xtremist even b\ 
Mi Meany 

The decision was far from unanimous 
Individual unions and individual mem- 
hcis will lertnmK work for Mr (ioldbeig 
between now and eleitioii das in 
.N'oscmbei, )iist as in other states laboui 
will woik for other ssorthv Dciikx ratu 
1 aiididates, prosiding in mans- jilaces 
their mam source of funds and their only 
I onipetent oiganis.ition Mi Means said 
th.it It IS “ not so much that onr people 
•lie lookniu to the l<c|)iibhcans " but that 
'■ tliCN .lie lookmi; less to the Ueinoi lats, 
eoni'j b.ick to the unions old h.ifiit of 
lew.iidiiig then politiial fiiends and 
punisliiiig then enemies of wli.itesei 
[i.iits But President Nixon is doing his 
licst to make union meinbers feel that 
todas It IS he who is their friend 

.\lu(h IS lieiiig ni.iilc ol a s\ni|>atheli( 
inemor.induin jnepared for the President 
l.isl spiing on the dctciioi.itmg position 
in .American societs of the middle-.iged, 
middle-income, blue-collar worker, 
squeezed by la. k of opiiortunity and of 
appieciation and by piessuie fioni 
Negroes and the sourig He is the for¬ 
gotten man of the age, act ending to the 
memoiandum, although not es’eryone 
agiees. It outline.s vatious mcasure.s that 
should be taken to improve the economic 
and social position of these families.— 
presumably by the Nixon Administration 
UnfortunatcK, while it mas be true 
that the Democrats arc no longer the 
party of the woiking man, the Repub¬ 
licans, for the present at least, are still 
the party of unemployment In Nos'ein- 
ber that will probably lx? the deciding 
factor for workers who would like to be 
working and are not—or fear that soon 
they may not be 'I'rade unionists may be 
the most conservative element in 
America today, as the Republican stra¬ 
tegists believe, but even Mr Meanev has 
nothing g(K>d to sav of the Admmistra- 
tioii’s ecoiioiiiK polics 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Harvard hunts 
for a president 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT” 

Those who have heard this stoi'y a 
hundred times must bear it again. During 
the Taft Administration, when Lawrence 
Lowell was president of Harvard, his 
secretary turned away a visitor with the 
explanation . “ The president is 111 

Washington seeing Mr I'aft." The jokey 
days when Bostonians thought of Boston 
and Harvard University as the hub of 
the universe, and when other people 
thought that amusing, are gone forever 
There is no longer any illusion that the 
President is anywhere but in Washington 
But throughout the United States, like it 
or not, there is a piettv general accep¬ 
tance of Harvard’s pre-eminence and of 
Its president as the leading figure on the 
.Aineruan university .scene 

Harvard is now in the process of 
(housing a new president .At .T lime 
when tile very .survival of universities is 
III doubt, the entire .Americari academic 
world IS waiting on Harvard’s choice 
The next man to lead Harvard may 
well determine whether any university 
can continue to lie financed largely 
thioiigh private funds He may well also 
demonsli.ite whether an\ iimveisitv can 
rem.im m touch with its (last and its 
present and whether aii\ single imperfect 
human lx‘mg can lead an irVlellectual 
comriiiinitv that is torn by dissension 
The [iresidency of Harvard may he 
the last desirable college presidency m 
the L lilted States If the next man 
(aiinot cope with it, I larval d loo may 
be hiiiiibled like many of its sister 
universities who beg candidate after 
candidate to come and be their leader 
Mr Nathan Pusev, Harvard’s current 
president, who took office in iq'jz, has 
nev'er been belov'cd Not even his 
couiageous stand against the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy endeared him to 
students and professors who found him 
personally cold’and intellectually narrow 
Hut Mr Pusey might have held on for 
two years more until the conijiulsory 
retirement age had he not called police 
into Harvard Yard in the .spring of iqfig 
When militant .students occujiied 
Harvard’s University Hall, they were 
cleaned out m dawn’s early light hv 
.several hundred policemen who weie not 
tcK) meticulous aliout whose heads they 
broke Their ferocity enraged students 
and professors who had had little 
sympathy with those w'ho seized the 
building. One by one. Harvard’s top 
administrators resigned and it was no 
.surprise last February when Mr Pusey 
asked the Harvard Corporation to turn 
to the task of choosing his successor 
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Pusey waiting to go 


I’hc Harvard Corjioration is one of 
the most elite bodies m the world I'lie 
College of Cardinals springs to mind, 
but It is bi.gger Tlieic aic only live men 
on the c-oiporatioii, plus the piesideiit 
and treasurer of Haiv.ud , they choose 
then own successois The man who 
becomes head of the coipoiatioii 'this 
month IS Mr Francis Bun, anatchetypal 
proper Bostonian in the best sense .As 
senior iiiemliep, he is personally respon¬ 
sible for the new president 

Mr Burr, a small, neat lawyer with 
button-bright Yankee eves, determined 
that this time llif .scarCli for a president 
should bi a healing exen isc for 

Harvard He lias organised it lo involve 
as mans jicople as possihlc, foicm.g them 
lo think alxiut what kind of jilacc they 
want Harvaid to be .ks well as what kind 
of man is best to lead it If, in the 
pioccss, the legend of the coipoiation as 
a tiny oligaichy of power-liungiv men 
crumbles, so much the better “ I don’t 
want to run Harvard,” hr .s.ivs “ I've 
got a law pr.ictice to run.” As eaily as 
last spring, the loipmation set lo work 
with a committee already preoccupied 
with ledesigmn.i; the governing sUucturc’ 
of the umveisitv Fbe result of then 
labours was a (jucstioiinaiic sent out to 
ever\l«>dy loimected with Harvard- 
grailiiatcs, imdcrgr.iduutcs, teachers, 
employees - .tsking not only for sugges¬ 
tions foi president but for views on the 
qualities that a picsident should have 
Flic invitation to paiticqiate could 
well bac'khie The lesults of the can¬ 
vassing were somewhat snijinsing, for a 
start First choice among ainmm, the 
old graduates, vv.is Mr John (laidiier, 
formei SccreUirv of He.ilth, F.ducation 
and Welfaie and now head of a new 
citizens' lobliy called Common Cause 
That was not as remaikable as the man 
who came second Di .S I H.iyakawa, 
the flasliv conservative who used lots of 
jxilice to put the lid hai k on .San 
Fiancisco .Stale C'-ollcgo aflei it ciuptcd 
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la!>t yeat. Apparently the alumni want 
someone less permissive than Mr Pusey 
--in direct conflict with the wishes of 
students and professors 

Cambridge itself has been buzzing 
with names—not qualities. “ Cardinal 
Cushing would be good but he’s too old,” 
savs one. “ What about Senator 
Kennedy^” .says another. Other 
frequently mentioned possibilities are. 
Dr Carl Kaysen, head of the Institute 
foi Advanced Stvidies at Princeton, Mr 
Elliot Richardson, present Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, and a whole pack of 
professors from Harvard itself with, 
possibly, Professor Derek Bok, dean of 
Haivard 1 ,aw School, in the lead 

But the job will be filled bs appoint¬ 
ment, not liv election It is a hard and 
.iiK lent fact of Massar husetts law that 
the Haivaid Corporation, siibjer t to the 
approval of the larger, Jess powerful 
Board of Overseeis, must Choose the 
president 'I'o change the procedure 
would rerpiire the M,issarhusetts Legis¬ 
lature to change the chaiter it gave to 
Harvard m iti'jfi. Not many reliels m 
Cambridge, after watching Covernoi 
Keagan play with the nmversity of 
California, would like to throw 
Harvard’s charter to the politicians foi 
levision I'he danger now exists, how¬ 
ever, that, hs < teatmg the illusion of 
palticipation around w'h.ct will m tin- 
last analysis be its own .mtocratn 
choue, the corporation h,is actually set 
the suige for an outburst of protests 
whenevei the appointmeiit is fmalK 
•iiiiiounct-d, probably before the end of 
the year 

It IS still hv no means i leai wh,it kind 
of man Harv.ud needs The troubles l.ist 
year revealed, among other things, that 
llarv.iid actually had too little .idinm- 
istration 'I’oofew people, too little inonev 
and too little geneial attention were 
Iieiiig given to the business of runiimg 
the umvcrsitv In iC)()q, President Puses 
woiked with lou.ghly the same number 
of staff that the president had when 
Harvard’s budget was one-tenth the si/e 
of Its present annual $17(1 million Each 
faculty—medicine, business, arts and 
sciences .and so forth—was left to exist 
.is a separate entity run by its dean 
f‘‘ Each tub on its own bottom,” .said 
Piesident Lowell, inventing a phiasc 
which Hars.ird men have used gratcfullv 
evei since 1 

Should Harvard’s new man lie .iIkivc 
.ill a good administrator like President 
Howaid Johnson at the Mass.u husetts 
Institute of Technologv’’ Or should he 
be a spiritii.il le.idei, .1 father to his 
jieople, like Mr Kingman Brewster at 
Yale ■* .A scholai or a pohticalls 
committeil man •’ Brilli.int or humane 
\ doc toi of philosophy 01—defying 
tiathtion--,i iion-aratlemii, even an 


.iitist ? Must he have taken a degree 
from Haivard ^ Must he be white ■’ 
(.No one believes that he could lie a 
woman ) Can Harvard dare to pick a 
cxintrovcrsial, nationallv known figure ^ 
(Mr McCeorge Bunds of the Ford 
Foundation, once thought of alnio.st 
inevitably as the next president of 
Harvaid, is now written off because 
students identify him with the Johnson 
.'Xdministration’s Vietnam policy.) 

■\nd III avoidiiig a celebrity, might 
the uiiiyersitv not wind up with 
a safe and bland mediocrity ’ The 
-searchers are awaie of all the pitfalls , 
they have said, in print, that their ulti¬ 
mate choice must be “sensitive to the 
jiolitics of the most powerful and the 
feelings of the le.ist influential , he must 
know how to manage crises without 
being swayed b\ them ” And Ins 

.selection, when announced, should be 
one which “ neithen surprises nor ujisets 
the umversitv c'omrnunity ” 

If tl US pai.igoii can be found, he will 
have- the opjioitumtv to make fantastic 
(lianges m .-\merican university educa¬ 
tion Peojile aie le.idv, eager and 
desjjeratc foi revolution led from above 
.\t Hai-yatd they an- prejj.ired to part 
with the old ilognia that eveiv student 
has a field of c oncentiated study—a 
“ m.ijoi ” .Nttcmiits to segiegate the 
sexes have been given iiji No suggestion 
seems too ladical There is talk that 
Harvaid might split itself into two 
iimvTisities occiijiMiig the same terrain 
one. III the monastic tiadilioii, would be 
foi [jcople who wanted to get on with 
scholaisliij), the othei foi those pie- 
occupiecl with social ch.inge 

riie toughest problem that the new 
[iresidciit will face will not be student 


unrest but money Starting this tenn, a 
year at * Harvarci will cost an under¬ 
graduate aliout $4,000, of which $2,600 
IS for tuition, a fee which does not in 
fact cover the cost. The president must 
decide whether Harvard can bear to 
lie dependent on the federal government 
for even more than the one-third of 
Its support that now comes from 
Washington. If it is to remain privately 
financed it must find a way to get more 
money from outside sources even diougli 
these, this year, are either disenchanted 
with youth or crimped by the fall on 
the stock market. And it must find a 
way to continue subsidising a large 
number of its students so that Harvaid 
never again becomes the socially exclu¬ 
sive in.stitution that it used to 1 k- 
.'\ll the.se and many other headaches 
are waiting for the man who, at an 
unpublished salary, will move into the 
piesident’s higlilv vulneiahlc- tJeorgian 
house in Haivard Yaid .Some tliiiik that 
the corporation will sidestep the pioblem 
bv picking a tenipoiaiv ajipointment- -a 
“ Pope John operation,” one piofessoi 
said The analogs is well taken 'I he 
process .seems like the 1 lioosmg of a 
Pope, without the aid of the IIolv (Ihost 
“ W'hat we aie looking foi,” aiiothei 
piofessor simimed it iiji, “ is ,i Nfessiali 
with .1 [jle.is.iiit spe.ikiiig voice” 

Chicanos 

unchained 

It mas be too cvni(.il to s.is that 
President Nixon’s biir>t of concein loi 
the f> million 01 7 million Me.xicaii- 

.'\niciicaiis comes fiom .1 clesiie to cans 



Hands across the border Ordaz end Nixon in Coronado 
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What do computers do for my company? 

How much do they cost? 

What about computers in the retail trade? 

Is there a place for computers in marketing? 
What have computers to offer to manufacturers? 

How do computers affect local government? 
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Sea^ 
is good for 
tm health 


Your company's and your cargo's 


Air Cjnado s sca-dir cargo sorvicp from 
thu Orient to the UK puts fresh blooci 
into your cargo operation in two time- 
honoured ways By saving you time and 
money 
First, time: 

Your cargo moves in two swift stages 
One by fast boat to the West Coast — 
30-35 a month Two DC-8jet to London. 
Glasgow, Pans, Frankfurt, Copenhagen 
or Shannon And now Brussels, too 

The total transit time from the Orient to 
the UK IS as little as 14 days And you 
know to the hour when your goods will 
arrive 

Now, money: 

1. Air Canada cargo is loaded on board 
ship in anti pilfer damage-proof steel 


sea vans Your cargo goes straight to 
Vancouver airport from the port, whore it 
isquii kly loaded ontoa waitingjut bound 
for the UK And your cargo arrives 
healthy as when it started out 

2. Air Canada's low sea-air cargo rates 
moan savings on duty and deposit charges 

3. Air Canada pays all handling, wharfage 
and cartage fees at Vancouver 

4. If you order regular deliveries using oui 
sea-air service (some importers do this 
daily), you can avoid lost sales and reduce 
insurance and warehousing costs 

All in all, you could well find An 
Canada s sea-air service actually cheaper 
than surface transport, as well as faster 
Sea-air is a business builder Speak to 
your cargo agent today about Air Canada 
And nake it work for you 


AIR CANADA ^ CARGO 

iO (jiosvenur Hill London W1 01 759 4751 St Andfow House 50 bjuf hiuhnll Sireot GhS{}ow, C2 Presiwirk 79922 
Manchester 236 8882'J Birminyhem 021643 1824 LeerK 70628 




California in the 1972 presidential 
election Whatever his motive, lately 
Mr Nixon has put on a great 
display <»f sympathy for the country’s 
second largest niinontv group who 
live mainly in the southwest, in a 
great swathe from 'I’exas to California 
Within a fortnight, the President 
swapped state visits with President Uiar 
Oidaz of Mexico and signed a treaty to 
end fmrder disputes with Mexico forever 
He invited a number of Mcxican- 
Anier leans to the state dinnei he gave 
for President Orda/.at the architecturally 
ini redible Hotel del Coronado on an 
island off .San Diego and told the 600 
guests (including former President 
Johnson) that the United States had an 
unhlled ohhgation to its Mexicaii- 
Aniericans. 

Such ceremony is unlikely to quiet the 
storm now lagiiig among the Cliicanos, 
.IS Mexic aii-Ainericans like to call them- 
•■clvcs In July two innocent Mexican 
li.ilionals wcie killed in Hast Los Angeles 
when seven pohceinen stoiined a Hat 
looking foi .1 suspected iiiuicic‘iei, a 
" Latin tvjje " f'l he suspect was not 
there, tliiee of the poliic-inen ha\e been 
cliaiL'c-d with maiisLuiglilet 1 1 wo weeks 
ai'o .1 i.ills ML tlie same aiea was meant 
to unite t:iiicant)s against the wai in 
\ letriam, wheie thc’y aie sersiiig in 
iiunilic'rs dispro|ioitiotiale to then sli.iie 
of the population . inste.icl it turned 
into a not, with two men killed tUid 20 
iitv blocks luined into a lialllegiound 
IroiiiCcilK , one ot tlie de.id, a well- 
known |oiiinal|si n.iined Kiilieii Sala/.ii, 
lecc'ntly wiote a iiiosing leiioit Im the 
Cisil Kic'lits Coinniission alKiiit the social 
<ingiiish siilleied by Mi'MCan-Aiiieticaii' 

Elsewliere this ethnic giouj) is iel)elhiig 
in a luinihei ot ways In Houston, the 
.\lc'\ic:in- \nienc .uis .ire hoycotting nc'wK 
integrated schools , as they an- classitic'd 
as white, tliev feel that tlwy .ne lieaimg 
the huideii of lacial integr.ition with 
blacks while the liettei-cifl whites send 
their cluldieii to su|jerioi and still all- 
white schools In other cities, Mc'yican- 
\nieiic,ins .iie fotmnig political paitic's 
Wherevei they :ue, thc‘v arc- deinanciing 
an end to tiliiis and lelc-yision .idseitise- 
ineiits showing yillams and loots with 
Spanish aceents 

I he Meyican-Anic-ric.Ills h.ise many 
of the same giiesances as blacks without 
the sense of lacial solidarity 'I'lieii 
language- is a spc-c nilly son- point, many 
M exic.in- \niencan chilclicn come Iroin 
hollies whete no English is sjiokc-n 1 hc-y 
an- torhidclc-n to spe.ik Spanish in sc-hool 
—It IS often I idu ulc-d—-and tlic-\ must 
take intelli'gi'ni i- tests in English I hc-y 
also sliaic- a giic-vaiicc- witli tin- Red 
Indians . nianv never iinniigiatc-d to tlic- 
l ’III ted States, hut aie desc endants of 
oiigin.il inliahitants ol the south-west 


Flamboyant Florida 


As the- primary season draws to a close 
parties in eight states rushed this week 
to choose their candidates foi the elec¬ 
tions in November The defeat of Mr 
Faubu.s, a formei Covernor of -Nrkansas, 
III the Democratic primary for Ciovernor 
was one of the most interesting and 
unexpected results , he was humped out 
by Mr liuinpc-rs, a coinparatiy c-ly little 
known lawyer who will now have to 
contend with the Kepuhhean incuniheni. 
Mi Wmthrop Rockefc-llei Hut it was tlic- 
primanes m Florida which were the 
most intetesting A < orrapitridrut in St 
f'eti rihurt; rcports 

The re-sort state sc-einc-d detc-riiiined 
to st(-al from Ckilifoiiiia the award for 
llanihoyant politics In the- Rc-piihlican 
|>iiniary for the Senate- Mr Ilairold C'ars- 
wc-ll, whom President Nixon failed to 
place- on the Supreme- Clourt in Wash¬ 
ington, was defc-ati-d soiiiidiv by Rc-pre- 
se-iit.itiyc- C'laiiie-i, the White House 
fayoLiMtc, wlio h.is seiyt-d eight le-im\ in 
tiongic'ss 'I hc-ii lh(-ie was the- .ilyy.iys 
eolomfiil .iiicl ,ilyy.iys iinpredictahle 
(icyyi-inoi, Mr Knk. tin- fiist Rc-puhlicaii 
to goyern the- state-, yvhc) faile-d to get a 
c le-ai inaioritv oyer ty\o opponents .ind 
noyy faces .1 luii olf on Septemhc-i Joth 
.igainst Mr l■',cke-lcl, the- he.id ot a ehaiii 
ot c he-1111st shops Mi F)ekeiil spent iiinic- 
than Si imllion of his own iiiimey. iiiiieh 
of it on shek tc-lc-y isioii roinnic-rc laK yyitli 
lecoiilc-d a|iplause 

I 111 - Deinociats had .1 peisonality of 
then own in then sc-n.iton.il prmiaiy in 
Mi (llnles He is a e onsi-i valive, .illi.ic- 
tive si.iti- si-n.itoi who iii.idc- a c'ood 
im|)iession land s.iyc-d thoiis.nicis of 
dollais) by yvalking the- length of the 
stale- He too must tiy .ejaiii on Seplc-in- 
hei -Joth against an eldc-ily lomie-i 
(toyi-inoi. Mi Ihy.int I'lie hist Mac k and 
( :hinc-sc--\meiic an c .nKliclatc-s loi stati- 
y\ ide ofhii- also lan this yc-ai 

I III- fiincl.imc-rit.il issue in ilii- kc-fiiili- 
lic alls' Senate prunary w.is loiitiol of the 
[laity inaciniii- 'I In p.iitv is h.ielK split 
lic-tyM-en the- lolloyyi-is of Mi Caanii-i 
and those ol Mr Knk .inel of tin- iiieiini- 
he-nt Si-iiatoi, Nfr Falyy.nil filirne-y 
Wlii-n Pie-sielenl \i\oii .isked Mi 
Oaiin-i to uni for the Se-n.iti-. Mi Knk 
.ind Ml (hiiin-y peisnacli-d Mi (knswe-ll 
to enlei tin i.ice ag.nnst hiin and fm- 
.uiec-cl Ins e.niijiaign Hut tin- i.nigiiiigii 
itself was a chid Most of lloiuki's 
state-s\ij)|)orti-d schools .111 niielei eonit 
oiiteis to take- hoth hl.n k .inel wlnte- 
stiide-ilts this antiiiim .\li (laiswell .ind 
-Ml f'r.nne-i spi-nl most of thin tmn 
.itte-iiipting to show that 1.11 h y\.is moii- 
opposc'd than the- i.the-i to taking ehil- 
dri-n to sehool hv hiis >11 oule-i to .le Ineve- 



Before the fight Carswell and Cramer 


a racial balance One F'londa news¬ 
paper e-yen said that Mi tkiisyycll 
“preiyed m the campaign that the Senati- 
w.is right m leliiMiig to lontiriii his 
nonmiatioii to the- Siipienu- Caniit” 

.\fI Knk has sulleieel se-y e-ie se*thae ks all 
loiinel In the- past Floiida yoters liaye 
gene-tally resjionde-d to sex .ippi-al, good 
looks and cliaim iiioie- than to seiioiis 
issues No c.indidate has uioie- iliaiin 
i.inel te-,\er seiioiis issm-sl ifi.m Mi Kirk 
-unless it is Ml Koo who has Ix-en 
iiinmng loi the- Piililn Se-iyice- C'.ominis- 
sion yyitli the sloc-an "(hye a (Ihmainan 
.1 iliance' and also faces a inn-oll c-le-e- 
tion Hut It noyv see-ms that inone-y 
speaks .u mueh .is good looks ’^I'he 
eliynleil Ri|>nhliean ji.iety may still 
s.ily.iL-e- tin- (Jo\ ei noiship hnl its hope-s of 
.1 seionil Ripnhliean se-.it m (he .Senate-, 
wliiih Piesule-nl \ixon thoui-fit that he 
ImcI .1 L'ooil (h.iine- ot ]>ic king iifi, are- 
clvy iinlling fast 


Black shift 


I Ins yyeek two c|inte elilTe-ient black 
OIL'.nils.itions slnlleel gionnd hut neithei 
eliel It III .1 ysay to giye eomfoil to those 
y\ho hopi loi .1 SOI lely 111 yy hie ll the 
laies mix imse-lfc oiiscieiiisly ’Fhe 
milil.int Hl.n k Paiitheis, holding a e on- 
stitiitiomil eonye-ntion m Pliiladel)>liia, 
hio.nie iii-e' iheii scope to take in all 
kmels ol ixploiled himianity yyoiin-ri, 
homosexuals, yyoike-is .mil stiulents But 
one of then mam speakeis .ilso endoised 
onl lonil. as the P.nitliers h.iye not in ihe 
pasi. gueiiill.i w.iitaie Mm li moii 
St. nthug yy.is the change of In-.iit nf the- 
estahlislied and modei.ite (longiess of 
Rai'i.il l'ii|uality C.oie announced at its 
(Oiiyenlioii m Mohile, Maliaiiia, th.it it 
ysas .ilianeloinng its (|uest for i.ii lal inte- 
Liation I lom now on it will seek 
I.111. el sep.n.itism on the gioniids that 
Ni'giiiC's yyill gam moie e(|ii.ility of 
oppoitnmty yyitli whites, jiaitie ulaily in 
schools, ll they contiol then eiyvn allaiis 
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Come to the Panthers convention 


Core was quite deliberate in its about- 
face, even tbougb its proposal that in 
Mobile there should be black schools 
and white schools Cvvith Ireedom of 
choice for children to transfer), instead of 
black-and-white schools, will bring jo\ to 
inanv white southern hearts Its director, 
Mr Rov Innes, felt that Clore had now 
broken witb all the “ aciivitist-burcau- 
crats " Ill the Department of Health, 
Education and W«-lfaie and the “ old- 
line, die-hard, failure-prone, civil rights 
aristcxracv" I’^nder Core's plan for 
Mobile, Negroes would base their own 
school district and would run it 'I'liis 
would allow children to .ittend neigh¬ 
bourhood schciols, a practice tasoureci 
bv most parents, black or white, but not 
b\ (ivil rights cirganisations, like the 
-National .‘\ssociatioii for the Advance¬ 
ment of Coloured People, and quite out 
of tune with the Supreme Court's land¬ 
mark decision in 10)54 that racially 
separate scIkkiIs violate children's con¬ 
stitutional rights 

The Panthers, who will hold a second 
round of their " revolutionarv people's 
constitutional convention " in Washing¬ 
ton in -November, managed to keep their 
Philadelphia meeting peaceful in .spite 
of a violent prelude, duiing which 
policemen were killed and wounded and 
14 Panthers were put m jail During the 
convention itself the police, under court 
orders to show restraint, kepi out of 
sight and the Panthers went on to pio- 
cluce a serio-comic constitution wliich 
demanded that all citizens be allowed 
guns but that none be sent abroad “ for 
militarv and police jnirjio'es" They 
endorsed breast-fec'chiig and art as part 
of then vi.sion of a new soc letv for which 
they will try to draw up a social contract 
in November 


Brokers take stock 

New York 

Stockbrokers in the United States con¬ 
sider that they have been doubly blessed 
bv this week’s pickup in market activity 
T his yeai the traditional post-Labour- 
Day strengthening of Wall Street was 
awaited with a special expectancy and a 
special anxiety. While thus far the 
biokers’ hopes have lieen borne out by 
a strong rally, the anxiety persists Finan¬ 
cial difficulties continue to beset a large 
segment of the securities industry, giving 
rise to fears that it could be in for even 
greater tioubles if the improvements in 
market prices and trading volume are 
not sustained for .several more months 
Meanwhile, brokers are pleased that the 
rec-ent rise in share prices—they are up 
on the average by J5 per cent since last 
May's low ebti—are giving investors a 
renewed taste of profits while the .soar¬ 
ing volume of shares traded in the past 
two weeks or so (averaging some 15 
million shares daily) is lestoring a 
sense of confidence to brokers’ account¬ 
ing moms 

In the (oursc of the recent extended 
downtrend in the market, lasting for ai 
months, more than ten firms belonging 
to the -New York Stock Exchange have 
failed and at least another score have 
had to be merged, undet varying degrees 
of duress, witli healthier firms Wall 
Street's almost neurotic concern with 
daily market (onditions, especially with 
the numbers of shares traded, is under¬ 
standable The -New York Stock 
Exchange calculates that at present at 
least 124 million shares must be traded 
on any given day on the exchange to 
enable member firms to break even foi 
the day l’'ntil the surge in the middle 
of August trading had limped along for 
months at the manifestly unpiohtable 
level of only 7 to 8 million shares daily 

As a consetiuence, many firms have 
been cutting costs, lav'ing off staffs, 

I educing salaries and shutting branches 
Dozens of large brokerage houses 
acquired costly computer equipment in 
the wake of the unexpec tedlv heavy 
volume of trading m icjbS that maiked 
the end of the bull market of the iqfio’s 
W'lth the sharp decline in trading since 
then, many of these firms have been 
actively seeking meigers with other less 
well-equipped houses in order to share 
the high overhead cost of computers 

Still other jiressurcs will heighten 
the trend to consolidation The New York 
Exchange, prodded by the Securities and 
Exchange Cuiiimission 111 Washington, is 
expected to announce in coming 
months new rules that arc likely not 
only to almost double the capital 


requirements of inctriber firms but also 
to obhgv them to lhave more capital 
in equity form rather than debt. The 
600 or so members are still predomin¬ 
antly privately owned, but the 225 odd 
that aie corporations were authorised this 
year for the first time to offer their 
own shares publicly Few are expected 
to do so in the near future since their 
earnings record is so poor at the 
moment Hence, the required financial 
bolstering is expected to be accomplished 
mainly through consolidation from 
within the industry although some firms 
may be forced out altogether. 

During the long drought in business 
on the stock exchanges many firms have 
expanded the capabilities of their sales 
organisations to sell a broader mix of 
securities, including 'bonds, interests 
in property and in oil well dialling and 
stock options, along with shares More 
and more firms that were mainly 
brokerages in the past have been 
undergoing a similar change in 
character by investing large -sums 
of their own cash in temporarv 
purchases of big blocks of stock from 
larger institutional customers, such as 
mutual funds (unit trusts), banks and 
insurance companies 

From these developments the shape 
of the securities industry not too many 
years from now niav he glimpsed a 
score or so of large firms with nation¬ 
wide and international systems of 
branches, organised around the concept 
of “ department ” stores of finance, 
and, side by side with these all-purpose 
firms, a number of speciality houses 
skilled m various aspects of investment 
banking and securities operations 

It seems easier to perceive the more 
distant panorama 'than the outcome of 
nearer-term problems. Confronting the 
industry more immediately are such 
unresolved issues as whether institutions 
wiill themselves be piernutted to liecome 
members of the exchange and the out¬ 
come of the requesit to the SEC ior 
permission to increase the minimum 
commission on transactions 

Also -Still a question mark is whether 
Congress will enact a law to underwrite 
a public insurance corporation that 
would indemnify customers of securities 
firms for any losses if a firm goes bank- 
lupt 'I’he industry is now pushing for 
enactment of this bill more urgently than 
ever, especially since the news got out 
that the New York Stock Exchange has 
completely exhausted the nest egg of 
some $55 million that the industry had 
set aside to help firms m liquidation 
meet their obligations to customers 
Should the goveinment cuntiruie to drag 
Its feel on these matters much longer, 
the tiend towaids consolidation would 
undoubtedly be hastened 
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How much more 
would your 
investments yield 
if you 

understood the 
ins-and-outs 
of tax 

mitigation? 

Let a team cf experts smooth out the eomplexities. 


(jovcininrnl has pioinisid soiiu iclicl oi diiitt 
taxation Ihii v\ |i<it< \< i it iu.in oi ina\ noido, Noiii <iss<Ms 
would lx n< 111 nt»w hoin skilled tax [>i.inning to piodut c 
th( tnaxiinuin net iitnin ami pioiiit votii depi ndeiils' 
ImUm e 

I’list liiNcslois <St Sa\eis Limiltil, spcriahsiiig iii 41II 
aspix Is of finanri.il iiiaiiiU^riiiciit, and appiMiig its knuv\- 
lrdt>i thioiigh a (iosi 1)-knit it.iin of <xp(ii\ uoiking 
iindri one tool, ofhis \ou the most eifuient handlint> of 
all iiuesiinenl .iiul taxatimi piohlcniis rius iiuli\uhial, 
(oiifiih iilial s(.i\i<(. to\(Ms SIR h impoitaiit tatcgoius as 
poitfolio maiiai>ciiirii( and pcisonal tax pl.inning, the 
taxation advantages of fatming and foieslt>, I' K. and 
offshore sctllcmrntb. the use oi sprt latised insiuatue 
contracts foi surtax and estate duty mitigation, and the 
personal 01 company taxation piolilenis of diMxtois of 
private companies 

A meeting with h I S ma\ lead von to the new 
ideas that will bring you highet net me nine now and give 
youi estate greater sctiitily 
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other international transactions . . . 
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automotive capital of the world, or any 
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INDICTMENT OF 
INCOMPETENCE 

Mutiny at Invcrgordon 
Bv David Divine 
MacDonald, ay) pugcs 45s. 

When It conies to Ins Ixxiks Mr David 
Divine, in himself one of the most 
pleasant and aHable of men, is a shrewd, 
forthright iconoclast, no respecter of 
men or institutions He assembles his 
evideiKe with rare and then produces 
his destructive analysis. ITie one 
criticism that can be made of him is 
that his liooks often Ixeai the marks of 
being dictated verbally and, therefore, 
tills style IS not so smooth-flowing arid 
orderly as some would t are to have it 

Thanks to the generously acknow¬ 
ledged help of Mr Donald Me Lachlan 
m coaxing the papers out of fhe Mini.s- 
try of Defence, Mr Divme has now 
prixluced the first <let.iil<"d account ol 
the naval mutiny at Invergordori in 
September ic) ti It was, of < ourse, much 
more in the nature of .1 strike than a 
miitiin (which Mr Divine telhiigK and 
correctly compares with the miitins at 
Spi'thead m 1797) It was enough to 
imake the National government amend 
the most swingeing of its proposed 
economies in services pay and the 
clole .ind to force Britain oil the gold 
standaid 

In then knowledge of economics, the 
admirals were no less .ind no more 
stupid than their politic.il leaders It 
wasn't their |ob to provide the prescrip¬ 
tion for an economic slump But it was 
their job to advise the goveinment what 
effc-ct Its jiroposals would base upon 
the navy and to carry the sailors along 
with them in any action that was pro- 
jxised In Ixiith, the .\clmir.ilt\ failed 
abysmallv On the flimsiest of hearsay 
intelligence (which, in fact, amounted 
to no more than the hastv assombK of 
local rumour), the Admiralty advised 
the (kibinet that mass desertion fiom 
the ships was ahiK>st certain riiis 
advice (>anicked the Clabinet, into 
greater humanity and common sense 
While the Adiiiiralts aiul the Cabinet 
worked themselves up into a ti/zy, the 
“mutineers" behaved with responsible 
lestiamt Their demands i-eiiiained 


mcxlest, then actions cautious 

Mr Divine destr(>^^ the myth that 
there was an organised conspiracy 
among them I'liis was a strike of spon¬ 
taneous combustion against a genuinely 
and generally felt grievance But Mr 
Divine does more than demonstrate this 
Convincingly, he indicts the Admirakv 
for incompetence 'I'he admirals in 
Whitehall were, as he proves, com¬ 
pletely out of tout h with the men in the 
fleet I’hey behaved liadly during the 
crisis 'I’hey behaved even more badly 
after it, trying 'to exculpate 'themselves 
fiom anv responsibility and jxissing the 
buck to Rear Admiral 'lonikinson, who 
was teiii[x>ranly in commniKl of the 
Atlantic fleet when the Iiivergordoii 
mutiny liroke out 'I'liev behaved m- 
comjietcntly', cyiucallv aiul, some iiiiight 
argue, <l'ivhonoural>l\ Mi Divine has 
now f>ut the retord straight Ills bcxik 
will not change econoniK history, but 
It does ihange British naval bistors 
institutions, like ships, do rust 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 

portrait of an .Author 
By Su.san Chxipei 
Hi nu'manii 240 pages ijt^s 

There is .1 monumental quality about 
J B Priestley that somehow causes him 
to be oyerl(H>ked, in the same was as we 
take for granted a large fe.iture of the 
landscape that has been there for a long 
time He is now 7b, and this 
Ixiok, written bv a friend and tlcsotee 
some 40 yeans his junior, is essentialls 
an appreciative tribute 'I'he word 
“ homage," appropriate enough for 
Kliot, would certainly seem irwongruous 
if applied to Priestley , and it is note¬ 
worthy that Miss Ckxqier calls her Iiook 
“ Portrait of an .Author," rather than 
“ Portrait of an Artist" This is as it 
should be J B Piiestlev has always 
been a thoroughgoing professional, a 
full-time writer who has publi.shed a 
jirodigious number of novels and es.says, 
besides being .a playwright with a great 
lecord of success and deserved fame 
There was a time iluring the second 
world war when his name was a house¬ 
hold word , his broadcasts “ spoke to 
the condition " of inilhons of his fellow- 


countrymen And yet this man with his 
foinudaBle talents tends to lie forgotten 
when one makes a quick mental survey 
of living English authors. 

Partly, perhaps, it is becau.se he .stands 
so hrmlv in the middle of the road. Not 
an extremist in politics—^pink, a healthy 
colour, as he has observed , not an intel¬ 
lectual, though persistently interested m 
ideas, even metaphy.sical ones ; a man 
who una.shaniedly values decency and 
dependability, and refuses to abandon 
hope for the future of mankind 
Bourgeois virtues are at an all-time low 
at the moment, and Priestley is the 
embodiment of a “ .square ” But the 
epithet would not be u.sed contemptu¬ 
ously if It did not sugge.st balance and 
.symmetry , and these are attributes that 
will conic into then own again when 
the cult of eccentricity liegms to decline 
Priestley’s shrewdness, his wit and 
ingenuity aie far from contemptible , 
and integrity, which he jxissesscs in 
abundance, is too rare a commodity to be 
grudged lesjxx t He also exhibits coni- 
[lassion, which is more than squares are 
fK)|jularK siqiposcd to do 

I'ecunclity does not make a man a 
major authoi, nor does versatility , but 
Ixith are yery reliable signs of life and 
liveliness Piicstlev’s gifts arc robust 
i.ithei than subtle , they should not be 
underestimated His play, are still 
eminently ai table .iiid the.itru .illy 
efTertive, and are hkeliei to kecji his 
iiiemoiy green than his fiction 01 
iKcasional jirose But even when hr 
writes reflet ti\ ely, he can surprise us 
by the sudden rightness of his comments 
•Miss (loopei quotes him at length as 
she charts his life’s work Her bcKik is 
a reminder of the \ery wide lange ol 
Priestley’s aihiesement Her own style 
Is chatty not to say cosy, but the study 
has been well thought out, and its 



Jolly Jack foar-square professional 




author, who has already edited a 
collection of Priestley's essays, is very- 
well acquainted with her subject She 
scrupulously avoids personal gossip This 
IS an account of Priestley the author, 
and an attempt to evaluate what he has 
given to his public over a long and active 
[>rofessional life. 

UPHILL ALL THE WAY 

The Econometric Study of the United 
Kingdom 

Edited by Kenneth H'ilton and David 
F Heat'hfield. 

Macmillan. .jq6 pages, tio 

The ulbiinatc aim of econometrics is to 
provide a quantitative analysis of the 
worlwng of the economy. I'his, ajiart 
from gratifying iirtellectual cunositv, 
will turn foiecasting from an art into a 
M'leiup and make it possiible to measun’ 
the effects of alternative future 
esonomic [xilicies so that the choice 
• lotweeii them can lie ra'tionallv liasetl 
'I'he (onfetcn>.e held last year at 
South.'inip'ton T'niversitv brought to 
gether most of ithe people now working 
on iiKKlel building and forecasting in 
tills countrv Papers were given on three 


large-scale models now being built, on 
various sector studies, on some problems 
of econometric method and on fore¬ 
casting. I'he .substantive results so far 
obtained are fairly meagre as a brief 
summary will show. 

A Southampton Study of the doter- 
rivinants of total consumption con¬ 
firms thait earned and unearned income 
have different effects, 'that capital 
gams have an influence and that not 
only hire-purchase controls but also the 
regula'tion of bank advances hav'c a 
considerable effect A National Instftute 
for Economic and Social Research study 
comes to much the satne conclusion, 
which .seems very reassuring until the 
caveat entered bv the Southampton 
writers ss contemplated. Their results, 
thev sav, “ are not entirely sati.sfactorv 
st>iiic coefficients are susceptible to 
change when other variables arc in¬ 
cluded in the equations Further, our 
results (as ilo those of other writers) 
depend on 'the time |>eri<Kl chosen 
the use of aggregate time senes data 
does no't periiiit a jiowcrful test of the 
ci>mj)cting hvjxvtheses all such 

results should he treated with tautioii” 

Othoi aiiiliois make similar remarks 
lliit just how does <me treat lesults 


Speculative and Investment 
li; Aspects of Precious Metals” 

so do Swiss Banks, 


How about you . . . ? 
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What price in a month ? In a year ? Five 
years "> Ten years 7 Should you own 
gold shares 7—Gold vs SORs—Industrial 
Demand — Demonetisation — When will 
Americans be permitted to own gold 7 
Who are the real gold hoarders 7 

Bear vs Bull argument—Silver coinage— 
Indian hoards—Consumption and produc¬ 
tion figures—Silverless photography 7— 
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or actuals—Price a year and decade hence 
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Stockpiling needs—Producers' price— 
Twelve month projection of the free market 
price—Lead-free gasoline—Should you own 
futures 7 


with caution ? By using them and Chen 
not believing 'the conclusions, or by 
refraining from using ithem? 

A study of the dividend behaviour 
of the company sector as a whole esti¬ 
mates the immediate I'lnpact of the 
introduction of corporation tax to have 
been a reduction sn dividends below 
what 'they otherwise would have been by 
either £'50 inilhun or £68 million Tlie 
mam contribution of this paper lies in 
Its prescriptions for estimation techniques 
to he used in further work 

Two studies of the deternunants of 
capital expenditure bv manufacturing 
industry both find that st resix>nds, with 
a lag, to changes in manufacturing out¬ 
put Ibifortunatcly, one of them inda- 
cates that tlie long-term rate of 
mteiest is al.so an important deteniunant 
while the otlicr ap{>ears to hnd that 'it 
IS not More toiihdence is displayed in 
a pa)>er on aggregate coinniemal 
hank behaviour where “ fan Iv conclu- 
sise" estimates of tlie effect on banks 
of uiouetarv jkvI'kv thangcs are pre- 
.sented .A £i million iiitreasc in special 
dejKisils, for example, is reckoned to 
raoe call loans b\ £0'j million and 
'I'lM-.isuiy bills bv £0.1 million and to 
k>wei (oniniercial bills b> £0 i million 
and (loveinincnt bonds bv £1 'J million 
The reason w-hv no effect on advances is 
call iilated is that these were assumed 
to he detenrimeii either bv an impo.sed 
leihng 01 bv customers' demands for 
them, rathci than b^ the banks them- 
selv es 

One of the two papers on cuirent 
shorl-terni iorciasting iiietbiKls brings 
up to date earlier ariounts of the 
woik done ai the .N'lESR 'I Ins, .ind 
a paper on the in.S'titiite's inilial attempts 
at building an ceonomctiic iniKlel, dis- 
plas the engaging fiankiiess which one 
lias come to exjiei 1 from its woikers 
There is a rathei c.igev descnjition of 
s'hort-terni forecasting proceduios m 
Whitehall vs Inch will iriitate some 
readers and amuse others FA'idciilly 
various things .ire “taken acioniu of” 
and iliseise “adjustments" are made in 
a senes of coimmltec meetings The pro¬ 
cess IS being int reasinglv formalised, 
(lone and coinmissionrd 
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Clearly, the high hopes once held out 
that a few years of .suiitained erono- 
iiietnr effort would revolutioni.se the 
ability of 'the governnien't to regulate 
the eeonomv were ill-founded But the 
ronriusion is not that econometrics is 
a fraud anv more than other ambitious 
forms of scientific endeavour which ha,ve 
over-optiimsticallv promised glittering 
results It is that hard work will add to 
knowledge only slowly But slow pro- 
grc.ss IS better than none. 
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CHANTPIONS OF AIR POWER 

Duel of Eagles 

By Peter Townsend. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 472 pages 55s. 

It comes as a shock to meet that 
‘‘stuffed cloakbag of guts” Hermann 
Goermg (hardly an " eagle ” of the title) 
standing alongside the austere father- 
figure of Trenchard as co-chaiiipion of 
aggressive air power. Yet that is how he 
emerges from the strife anti intrigue, 
the wrangles and confusions and the 
occasional triumphs of military aviation, 
from its origins in 1914-18 to the end of 
the Battle of Britain 

Peter Townsend wades into his mass 
of painstakinglv assemhied data on the 
war in the air in i93c)-4>j with the high 
spirited deteriiiination he showed when 
he waded into eneniv aircraft in his 
Hurricane. Stmietinics the superabun¬ 
dance fif information tends to clog the 
storv, but 111 the end the narrative moves 
well His parlinilai and historically 
valuable achievement is that he has taken 
the trouble to find out about the (Jer- 
nian side of the air war as tlioioiighly 
as about the allied and that, in so doing, 
he helps to ledress a balance presnously 
thrown out bv over-enthusiastit patriots 
Trenchard and (ioenng weie at one 
in beliesing that the iiithless exercise of 
air power could win wais “ He is s-ulgar 
and coaise and brutal,” said Trent haid, 
“but he IS a great man ” “Obese, ridi¬ 
culous, a ciook," said the Tiencli Assis¬ 
tant Air Attache, “ but a man ol cour¬ 
age " Kotheriiieie held that Tieiichard 
had a “ dull and uiiimaginatis'c mind " 
and CIniuliill 'aid that lie had a “ ten- 
dciicv to wobble vvlien attackc-d" liut 
he-, also, vsas a gieat man Fortunately 
fell Brittim Dowding ssas more a 
lliouuhtful man than, m the popular 
sense, a great man Disliked h\ 'I'lencli- 
aid and hadlv tieated hv the (lolitic laiis 
and h\ mans of Ins seisicc superiors, he 
believed in “ sc lence thouglitfuII> applied 
to opciational lequiremc'nts " The 
scientists did not alwa\s support him 
I-or instance, they iidiculed his demand 
foi bullet pioof glass windscreens for his 
hghters. Dovsdmg argued that if Chicago 
gangsters could base bullet pioof glass in 
then tais, his pilots could base like pro¬ 
tection And m the end they did 

Group Claptaiii Petei Fownsend's 
book has few errois and those are minoi. 
Surely the Bristol fighter in which the 
author bad bis hist flight would have 
bad a Falcon engine, not an Eagle, and 
suieU Geiman engineers would have 
known about fuel injection from 
Levavasseur's early Antoinette engine 
Fbeie are half-tone illustrations, a map 
and an appendix of thiee-\iew cirawings 
of Royal Air Force and Luftwaffe air¬ 
craft 



GEODESIC MAN 

'n»e Buckminster Fuller Reader 
edited by James Meller 
fotiathan Capt- pages 48s 

Utopia and Oblivion 
By R Buckminster Fullei. 

Alliri Lane The Penguin Pre\i 
4 1 i [lages 60s 

'Those who visit trade fairs sliould be 
well acquainted with the “Fuller 
domes" vsbicb house American exhibits 
'The Kiissians were so fascinated by these 
easiK transported (they tan be deliveied 
be helicopter), easily erected (by unskilled 
lalxiur in a couple of days), cheap and 
spat lous jirefabs that they bought the 
one set up for the American Pavilion in 
Moscow in icj'jt). Another example was 
the United .States Pavilion at Montreal’s 
Expo ’67 and geodesic domes are used 
foi such cant'd purposes as sheltering a 
tropic al jungle in St Louis's botanical 
garden and prcividing living quarters for 
lervicemen in the Arctic The inventor, 
Mr Buckminster Fuller, sees in his domes 
the answei to the environmental prob¬ 
lems of the world todav stretched over 
cities to keep the atmosjiherc clean and 
tcKjl, ovei deserts and icecaps to provide 
extra living 'pace, floating in the sky or 
on the sea to make huge new cities. 

All of this and many other of his 
effoits to save scarce resources, Mr 
Fuller describes in a matter-of-fact 
way Both books .iie based on lectures 
and essays and are therefore somewhat 
repetitious ; but they are the first two 
volumes bv this articulate, idealistic, 
Yankee to appear in this country For 





that reasoii one at least of them (the 
“ Reader ” is perhaps more compre¬ 
hensive) should be tried by anyone who 
wants to understand the man who in the 
past 20 years has become the idol and 
inspiration of architects and planners 
and of all those who want to make the 
world a better place to live in 

Mr Fuller’s thesis is that the environ¬ 
ment should be reformed, not the human 
race , if man mtidifies the world around 
him, he can develop his capabilities 
better It IS 50 years since Mr Fuller 
lx‘gan to realise tlie implications of the 
discoveries of the twentieth century— 
the internal combustion engine, radio, 
aviation—and to invent ways of making 
the most of them. What he was con¬ 
cerned with was “ comprehensive anti¬ 
cipatory design science ’’ The language 
IS unftirtunatcly typical but so is the 
idea he takes a detailed, yet broad, 
specific, yet unspeciahsed, view of life, 
applying science to everv'thing around 
him “ A Renaissance man," he has been 
called, and also “ a twenty-first century 
man ' Both are justified but he himself 
would pnibably prefer to be leniernbeied 
a^ the man who made “Spaceship 
K.irlli " work well in this, the twentieth, 
i eiituiy 


SLOW TO HEAL 

'llic Politics of Medicare 

B\ 'Fheodore 1 < Marmor with [an S 

Marmor 

Iioutl(ili;i & Kri;nTt Paul i r,!) pages 
2()s 

It mas come as a surpirise to people in 
Britain to leai n that the Ameiiiaiis too 
might base started a national healtii 
sen ice after the wai President 'rruman 
pioposed one, and not just in that 
li unrated, thm-end-of-the-wedge form 
called Medicaie sshiih the I’liite 1 
States hnalK accepted in icifir, Mr 
rruman, whose tiue progressis ism has 
not yet been recognised, wanted a com- 
prehensis'c national health insurance for 
•Americans of all ages and nuoines He 
did not get it , lie was, along with 
eyers thing else, naiyc 

A more useful small volume than this 
would be hard to imagine Professor 
Marmoi, a (lolitical scientist from the 
Ums'ersity of 'V\'isconsin and under¬ 
secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare during the John¬ 
son Administration, has put the creation 
of Medicare into its historical and politi¬ 
cal context It IS not an nsolated is.sue— 
he compares the resistance to national 
health insurance to the opposition to 
federal power-pioducing progiammes 
Many Americans fersentiv belies e that 
the federal government has no legitimate 


authority in such fields. He does the 
American Medical Association the 
courtesy of recalling that its original 
intentions, back in 1847, were public- 
spirited to separate the legitimate 
doctors from the charlatans and to raise 
the standards for medical education. 

The establishment of insurance for the 
elderly, over the American Medical 
Association’s opposition, was the triumph 
of the possible No other country has 
begun its health care at that end of the 
age scale Politicians feared to appear 
hostile to the old ; hospital charges were 
an easily identifiable cost, apparently 
least threatening to the individual physi¬ 
cian’s sense of independence. The story 
of the gradual assumption by the Ameri¬ 
can government of responsibility for the 
state of the national health is not yet 
finished, but this book is a good guide 
to what has already come to pass 

MARKSISM ? 

'Fhe General Theory of Labor-Managed 
Market Economics 
By Jaroslav Vanek 

Cornell University Press. 423 pages rjBs 

'I'laditional economic theor> analy.ses 
re.source allocation, the determination of 
the price level and so on in a simplified 
purely private enterpn.se economy where 
each film is assumed to 'be maximising 
profit More recently, a body of theory 
has been developecl relating to fully 
planned socialist economies Piofessor 
A’anek’i, book now provides a parallel 
theoretical analysis of a situation where 
each firm in a clecentialised market 
economy is run 'by the people who work 
there Pursuing self-interest, they aim 
to maximise not the total priDfit of the 
firm but their indisidual share of the 
mcoiiie generated I’he assets used might 
be owned by them, hired from renters 
01 owned by the state Thus while the 
analysis lelates to an ideali.sed version 
of the Yugoslav ssstetii, it is not con¬ 
fined to It —heftce the term “ general " 
in the title 

As an exercise in theory building this 
IS good stuff The author has mainly 
stuck to pure economic theors, reserving 
wider issues for another liook All the 
same, such an economy comes out pretty 
well Cost inflation, for example, would 
be no problem and, generalK, Professoi 
\’anek concludes that it would be moie 
efficient than other economic systems 
So once we have liis next book on the 
political and .social asjiei ts ol such a 
.system we shall have a |icrsuasive new 
“ism" to consider .As he is "Call 
Marks Professor" at Cornell it might 
be called Marksism 


100,000 copies of previous 
editions already sold 

AN ATLAS 
OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

Sixth Edition 

Andrew Boyd 

A completely revised new edition in which 
maps and text have been brought up to 
dace CO include all the latest political devel¬ 
opments and trouble-spots of the world 
Some reviews of earlier editions' 

‘Both maps and commentaries have been 
sifted of irrelevancies to make an admirably 
clear statement of the problems of balance 
and arrangement which underlie inter¬ 
national policy and whose understanding 
IS essential to any (udgement of World 
Affairs.' Times Literary Supplement 

‘The maps arc clearly drawn and Mr. 
Boyd's running commentary is a model of 
precision and concision ' 

International Affairs 

52s; University Paperback 12s 

METHUEN 


Were the two stock-exchange booms 
of 1922-1929 and 1950-1966 only 
delayed effects of two world wars, 
with non hope of continuation, when 
even the German stock exchanges are 
in the doldrums today in spite of the 
German boom 7 Should unit trusts 
move into fixed interest securities 7 
*** What business had Jesus Christ in 
Tyre, the Wall Street of his days 7 AEA 
IS called the " American Esoteric Asso¬ 
ciation," Its 1969 proceedings volume 
an " anti-thriller," the equilibrium con¬ 
ception in economics " nonsense " 
Russian gold sales this autumn may 
well push the free gold price to $30 an 
ounce (today's " gold " appears to be 
"nickel") *** Not money is neutral 
in growth economics as classical theory 
claims, but interest may well be *** 
Professor Erich Schneider, Germany's 
living Alfred Marshall, never read 
Keynes m original The Brookings 
Institution in Washington is without 
Monetary Research 

International 
Monetary Issues 

Editor: G Alon, P.B 1313, Haifa 

Twic« MonOily Annual subscription Europe 
DM80 $22 50, C9 7 6 , slsswhere DM96, $27 
C11 6 0 

Nsprsssntstivss London Aublishing ond Ois 
inbutirg 177 Rogerit Street Tel REG 2361 
Now York . INTA, 15W Broadway Tol 
581-3755 

A publication which tries to apply 
sound sense to economic and monetary 
analysis in order to rationalise invest¬ 
ment and policy decisions. 





The next Japanese miracle 


I he K( oiinmic Pl.inriirii; 
Au;< IK y ■'Kl\Ai of Japan tan 
jiirli.ips 1)1 St b( (1< s< mIk (I as .1 
vtTsion ol biilanis 
‘|)( pailinnu ot haoiioniu 
Atl.iirs , bin oik that has sii< • 
< M (l( (1 I Ik 1.1* a lives III (Inn, 
iiainpid i[ii.iM<‘is in part of 


Ih'iliaps riioic jiisiiii.ibiv, tlx 
0 |‘X!]) (oniplains <iboul the 

iJ'As giKss (bat Japan wilt bi’ 
iiiiHiint' a balaiKt ol piiynx'nls 
surplus ol only $0 bn in iu7j 
[ ills, It s.iys, may Lk‘ a lonsid- 
crabii iiiKlrislatmiK nt Private 
foxM .ists bv J.ipaiKsi ((ononiists 


ACTUAL ^ 

Icaland-r veers^ THE 1965 PLAN 


90 ^ 90 ’ 

/-fiscal yearslonding Mdrchl——s 

1965 66 67 66 69 70 71 75 


(Ik billions lin.itK ( innnsliy 
buililint: It IS Ik aiii'il by a 
sipii.iii iiunisti r who is a i ot 
li ai;iK in (Ik < .ibiiK l of tin 
Minisii I o| 1 in. UK I , anil its 
poliiM.il loh IS i^riK tally snp> 
post () Id bi th.il ol bi iM^ a 
littli’ inoti III favour of 
(eoiKiniK ( spansion than is tin 

I IlMSUIV 

111 japan, liowi vet, lilt Ie al 
teeiiminie Uieivslh tale has eetii* 
si'.li'tillv been i^te ,it( r that) even 
the I P\ h.is feiieeasl .\e»w, in 
Its “ leni^'ti'tin pi. in ” feir 1070- 
7 ",. (Ik I.P\ has saiil i( espeiis 

II al eeenioinK i^reiwth (e) leai- 
(iniK III j.ipan a( .in .innu.tl 
avita^e tale ol aboiil 10 fi",, foi 
(Ik ikxI (i\i' v<ais [l (oiie.isls 
ih.u (Ik .innual aveiai’i j^iowlli 
in moil' \ lenp k* iikIuiIuu' piiei' 
lists) will be aboiil i| 7 '•>, so 
lhal b\ (‘i7'» (he* .iver.ii^e* 
J.ipaiM'se will h.iv’i an iiKeiini' 
bii'i’e t ih.in (Ik .iv('i.u>( (jctinan, 
.0x1 (onside r.iblv bii'i'i r than (he 
iiveiait'' Hilton see (harts on (he 
opposite pa({i 1 loin Pans, 
a le port iioin tin (>1.01) 
has iiieiieattd that i( regards 
these lii;uri*s as be nnr nioK 

I(.isonable* (h.in pie'vioiis ion((- 
te till Imi ( a'‘ts K It doe s lieil 
iSpeet japan lo e \< e e d (he in 
b\ .IS MIIK 1 ) .IS llSU.il 

\o( ih.if (he (>l.(!l) II port is 
uni niii .il of j.ip.in in othe'i 
le spiels Kathe r oddiv, it uses 
(he Ml I ,ision (o M Me i.lli Its Mi W 
(h M jap.in should not re i> so 
heavilv on monnt.Mv noluy to 
(oiKrol i(s (lonoinv, but should 
intiodiii I slilli I tasi s in orde 1 
to e n|e>v ' .1 brHi.ide 1 mix of 
1 oiinti r-e v< Ik .d polii > instiii- 
mi Ills ()h ve*s ' Sine 1 Jap.in 
has m.iii.iue d (o t^mw at .ipproxi> 
mall Iv (hii (' (lint s tin i.ili ol 
i)k oiher SIX in.1)01 
eoontiies in (he p.ist live years, 
(his .uiv K e IS surely the iky as 
W 411 as dubious 


111 (he tespiend private' at^e ni y, 
(he Ja])an l.(onomi(' Re'scairh 
(aiitri >who iiK hide foimc) 
li ildiui' ((onomisls ol (he 
KP\’i siim;tsl th.M the’ ovei.dl 
sur))lns (ould be ncare 1 bn 
in lej;-, 

So liberalise 

I he' (>|(!|) n.uiirally aii^ue's* 
(h.it this piovides a sdont; east' 
foi trade' libi'ialisation If 
Ja|).tn lihed ils lem.lining (on- 
iteils on im))oits, it sut;Li;esis, 
annual impoits eouid hr Iroosted 
liV iv) 7 ') by soiiK' bn above 
(Ik .$^<1 It bn wliieh tlu' I,PA 
netw foies asts 'I his would have 
to inehiele a sei.i|)pinir eif pieo 
teetieiii fe>i some highly pejlltie'al 
Me tns in.imK a^rKiiltuial e om- 
iiioeiities, and nic hiding some' of 
th.it New /eal.iful in<*al and 
d.MiV piodiiee whieh may snflii 
III the eoinnur Hiitish ni’troti.i- 
tioiis wiih (lie (oinmoii rn.iike t 
Japan's exjioits, iKCOtdiiu/ lo 
the i.P\s loiii;-(e'im plan, 
should ns. from $iHM hn this 
fise al \iai to iK’aily $^7'. Iin in 
I'iV") lleie .115.1111 thr Ol’.Ol) 
sii)5i5(S(s lhal the' KP \ is unde 1- 
I stini.((111)5. partly bee.inse' it is 
too e.iiitietns about the i.Me of 
(rietwth e>i world li.uh' in the' 
early iei;os ('.aiculations by the 

j<e)Mii leetnetiiiK Ke'sc.iieli 
Centre fjl.R('), suiei^csl that 
Ja|)an's e'xpoits by 1(|7", should 
lx tie .Me I .$)> bn, .iiid tlie in.ui 
whet pietduedi that fori'e ast 
ihie I iiKtndis a^o netw* thinks 
th.i! M IS “too teinse rvativf’’ 

'I he' 1 P\ thinks th.M l.ipan's 
(Xpoits (et weste'in l.uietpi aie 
like Iv to use a (5ieat ele.il faste’r 
III the e.iily i<> 7 o's th.in its 
e xpoits (<t (Ik* iiioie' s.Uiiialc'd 
\inerK.m in.iike ( willi lelative 
.tiino.il uieiwth I.Me s of M)", and 
11" le s|>e I live ly I'he’ oihe r 

^OFf.D Itieinetinn Stirve*vs 
)a|>ari. '>s hd 



Mindly e xp.mdint; market will 
he* “ ( )e < ani.i, ' me liidmtr \iis- 
Ir.ili.i and New Zealand, vvheise 
))(iie h.ise's of j.ip.ine s( leoexis are 
( xpe I le cl to use !)> eive i 
a ye.II I he leally buoyant sorts 
of I xpoits should be imuhincrv 
(dll i;<mral e.itr^eiiy me luelnu; 
shi|)s, (.ITS, ,iiid niae him rv of all 
tv p< s nsitU5 .It ov (I Jo'a 
VI.It, and elumK'.ds at just 
under Je>"o I'xjKnts of textile’s, 
ove'r wIikIi the le was sue h .1 row 
lielweeii .\meiKa and Japan this 
veal. .ii( rx))< c (< d to 1 ise al 
etidv h'n .1 ve'ai Steel may 
T( |il.u e le xlih s ,is .1 likedy 
leasmi foi .1 low 'I he JapaiK’se 
steel indiistiy has been (riven 
a <07') preidiK tie>n l.iiiret eif 
I'^et mn tenis in (in I.P.W loiu;- 
te rm pl.m foi iu7'), ami thus 
mav le'epnie lere'ate r di’pe’iide iki 
e»n the e xjiorl market I've n set, 
steel IS se III dull (1 to be one of 
die less dvii.imie iiielilstiKS m 
J.ip.ui dmintr the m xt five >e .its, 
witli an aveiaue uietwlh r.Me of 


.1101111(1 nt", a veal, .K^.inist 
mile h Im^lie'i iiiruri s foi 111. ee him 
e rv .Mid ( he imm als 

()m j.iji.imse answer to the' 
(oin|)i.Mnts that (he surplus on 
Its btdanee of payments may 
b(t5)5<ii Hu MSI of the vvoild is 
that fore uriK rs Iiave eonslaiitly 
overe siiinate d the rise in Jajian's 
lore 11511 ( xe li.liii^e teseives 'These 
leseives stand at emly bn 

.It lire sent Some p<o])le h.id 
said the'V would rise* to .$>) bn 
befeiM* the' eiul of this tiseal 
ye.ir, which ihiy will lerl.unly 
not do d he' leason is largely 
(hat Japan lontimies to have an 
.idverse halame of ji.ivnie'iits on 
ioni5 term e.ipit.d .leiounr But 
this, lu turn, is heianse Jap.m 
IS so lestiKtive about allowing 
foie 11511 investme’nt to (ome into 
the* ectiiiMiv Hic forri[5ri mves- 
(ois. e.115(1 tei sh.iM* in J.ipan's 
Imoin, ate liarnmennir on the 
(letor, lieinaiidniEC fuilher e.ipMal 
hix talisalion 

A thud round of this capital 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


liberalisation has just been 
announced Although it includes 
a number of industries supposed 
to be " atttactive ” to foreign 
capital—banking, securities, cos¬ 
metics, department stores, etc— 
It IS <is disappointing as previous 
rounds To open a bank in 
Japan a licence from the Min¬ 
istry of Finance will still be 
needed. For department stores, 
the condition of “ liberalisation ” 
is that a foreign investor may 
open only one store in Japan 
In general principle, the most 
a foreign investor is petmitted 
to have in a Japanese company 
IS ^o^o In practice, the most 
he will be able to have in many 
cases will be less than io?a It 
is noteworthy that the EPA’s 
long-term plan assumes that 
Japan will be running a $3 bn 
deficit on long-term capital 
aecount in 1975 

And the yen ? 

If Japan docs eventually and 
n ally liberalise its rules about 
the iiiflovs of foreign capital, the 
sensitive subject will then im¬ 
mediately be raised of the rate 
1)1 eschange of the yen Since 
till late 1940s this has stood at 
l()o to the dollar There is 
oliMoiisly a strong case for it to 
be upvalued The EP)\'s long¬ 
term plan bends over backward 
10 avoid giving the stalest 
< nitiibs to advocates of upvalu- 
.itioti Officials will say, 
piivately, that upvaluation is 
“ inevitable ” on jircscnt trends , 
but that the fundamental ques¬ 
tion IS whether these will 
persist or not Both the EPA 
and the OECD think they will 
1 hey arc not alone Japanese 
shipyards arc being deluged with 
orders For very big tankers, 
even for 1973 deliveries, order 
books arc almost full , and fur 
smaller tankers the 1972 order 
book IS nearly fully taken One 
conseejuence has been a sharp 
rise HI Japanese ship prices for 
example a rise of 35"., over two 
years for tankers of 200,000 
tons and ovei Simultaneously 
Japanese shipbuilders are 
increasingly demanding payment 
ill yen rather than dollars, with 
an anxious eye on the yen 
exrh,inge rate 

A|)art from the exth.tiige rate 
of the yen, the othi r big 
unknown is what all this growth 
will do to Japan and the 
Japanese For a start, even the 
more eonservaiive forecasters of 
the EPA expect the slice of gnp 
eaten up by private ronsiimptioii 
will at tually fall another per¬ 
centage point, from Japan'.s 
already startlingly low figure of 
>11% (Britain’s figure for exam¬ 


ple is on the high side 
at 75 */o ) The Japanese in 1969 
saved i8 6‘’u of personal 
disposable incomes, compared 
with 15.7% in 1964 and a 1969 
British figure of Appar¬ 

ently they will soon be saving 
even more 

But the main growth is clearly 
going to come in the form of 
higher consumer spending of an 
affluent society charucur Fur 
a start there is to be an orgy 
of (unstruction. 'I'his will erase 
one of the blemishes on the 
Japanese economic miracle : the 
fact that the Japanese have an 
average of four people per 
dwelling, with an average floor 
space quota that approximates 
to cramped Russian levels Thus 
the JERC reckons that the 
average Japanese family will 
more than double ns spending 
on housing (in money tenns) 
between 1970 and 1975 Other¬ 
wise the fastest growing sector 
will be leisure spending. This, 
says one Japanese economist, 
will berome more diversified 
from the pr^'sent yiattern in 
which cvervbodv loves golf of 
bowling, to ini hide travel, 
motor-boats, vaihts, painting, 
music or gardening 
This happy picture is marred 
only by the spectre of pollution 
In lyfii), the J.ipanesc car 
ownership rate was no higher 
than 59 per 1,000 people, com¬ 
pared with 208 per 1,000 in 
Britain Sit it is easy to guess 
what eniild happen to this 
figure between now and 1975 
The EPA forecasts that Jajian’s 
oil imports will moie than 
double by 1975 By 1980 oil 
eonsumption looks likely to 
rjuadruple A few weeks ago the 
Tokyo governor, Dr Minobc, 
predicted that eventually every¬ 
body would be compelled to 
wear gasmasks A Japanese 
press photographer recently 
published pictures claimed to 
have been developed m a 
polluted river. 

Simultaneously, as the O-ECD 
notes, there has be c'li a con¬ 
tinuing shift in the employment 
structure, “ reflecting an accel¬ 
erated outflow from agriculture 
and milling,” to urban areas 
laisher iiMentivcs to private 
business will be needed to 
induce it to move to rural and 
mining areas to stem this flow 
By 1975, Japan will have been 
setimg a spectacular example of 
economic growth to the rest of 
the world for three decades By 
then It will be needing to set 
another example, of how to deal 
with the intensifying problems 
of the physical and sociall 
stresses of urbanisation, conges¬ 
tion and Dollution 



Rice ? Yes, but they're moving to the towns 






Thailand's second Five Year Plan pro¬ 
mises to bring a more equitable distri¬ 
bution of income and social benefits to 
Thai farmers and to encourage invest¬ 
ment in the country New know-how and 
equipment will be needed Living stan¬ 
dards will gradually rise New oppor¬ 
tunities for overseas companies will be 
created. The Hongkong Bank has re¬ 
viewed the situation and reports to you 


in a special booklet on the export oppor¬ 
tunities m Thailand. In addi¬ 
tion. the Hongkong Bank offers 
advice from their man m Thai¬ 
land—and m dozens of other 
potential markets where the 
Hongkong Bank Group have 
branches. 

Write for this free booklet on 
Thailand to the address below. 



THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street London EC3 
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Taxation with representation 


Britain's tax policies are at present discussed 
inadequately and in secret, and the system 
accordingly is in a mess 

The Government is committed not just to reducing direct 
taxes, but to reforming the whole lax syslem Representa¬ 
tives of the accountancy bodies liave already been along to 
Great George Street again, to demand a full-scale pruning 
<uid simpliheation. The Ombudsman’s reports show how 
often unfortunate individuals are hit bv the fast-declining 
efficiency of the syslem. The Inland Revenue has publicly 
begged for a standstill on big new lax changes until it has 
recovered from those of the past few yeais— letovered, that 
IS, by recruiting and training moie staff to cope with the 
extra work and to replace the large numbers who have left 
Ill de.spair And the Gomrnon.s .Select C^onimittcc on 
Proceduie, who.se work Wiis i ut .short by the election, 
has .iskfd searehing tpiestions on the wav new taxes, 
sttinlur.il tax changes, and lax policy are scrutinised (or 
not scrutini.sedi bv raihanient 

The aicountants’ dieiiiii of .1 onc<--foi-all lidving-up will 
I'eiinun a dieam for the inornent It would take the full life 
of a J’ailiaineiit to eflect 'lire Tories have other priorities 
—although ihev might be interested during their .second 
lei Ill of olfice, if thev get one But more mav be heard of 
two other recommendations more time to debate the 
finance bill, and a peimanent .select committee to study 
specific new pioposals for reforming the tax .strut ture. 

The first of thc.se proposals is frankly by far the 
less important The procedure for debating the finance hill 
has recently been improved. It is tempting to suppose that 
moie time to argue over the p’s and r|'s would produce 
better tax law. But it is doubtful if any of the major 
confusions now defiling Britain’s lax system could have 
been averted merelv bv giving MPs a few extra days to 
talk about a finance bill The principal weakness in the 
way that Britain’s tax policy is formed is a lack of informed 
dusciission at a much earlier stage 

One weakness is in the discussions behind closed doors 
in the civil service. The Treasury and the revenue both 
have access to the ('hancellor One advises on the 
economic aspects of a tax change , the other on the 
technical aspects. Policy-forming, in other woids, has 
iradilionally taken jilace in two isolated compartments. 
The revenue has its list of refonns ready to be tacked on 
to the first suitable finance bill. .stopping avoidance by 
life as.suianc.e in 196H, simplifying estate duty in 1969 
The Treasury, meanwhile, will be advising the Chancellor 
on the economics—and, rather too often, on the politics— 



Chancellor Barber, junior ministers Jenkm and Higgins, civil 
servants Allen and France, accountants' chief lobbier Croxton- 
Smith 


but w'lll leave the technical aspects to the inland revenue 
riiis divorce has been partially bridged Iiuoming Con¬ 
servative niinisteis have been pleased to disiover that 
Treasiiiy and revenue now have .seveial joint woiking 
groups, so that economic and technical aspects of possible 
tax reforms are con.sideied together at the policy-forming 
stage. Whether this bridge will be enough remains to 
be .seen. 

Even if It IS, another weakness will remain. This is that 
the public should be in on the [xihcy-forming debate too 
There aie two fea.sons loi this One is democratic All 
other big policy changes are exten.sively discussed before 
vital decisions are taken, including deci.sions in the 
economic field. Foi example, before Mi Cktllaghan 
fixed the date and the basic unit for Britain’s coming 
decimalisation of the pound, the subject had been discussed 
and analysed for a decade, quite apart fnim the debates 
that rumbled away in .Mr Cilad.stone’s day and inter¬ 
mittently ever since But major changes in the tax 
.'.•truclure (e g the .selective employment tax, the dis¬ 
allowance of inteiest, 01 .Mi Clallaghan’s corporation and 
capital gains taxes in 1965! are presented to the public 
as fails .tctornpli The second leasoil is technical T.'ixalion 
in Britain is levied by a common law system The govern¬ 
ment here, unlike that in some othei countries, has no 





clisrrt’tion. It can only g<'t Parliament to pass laws, which 
are then applied to the niilhon and one differing sets of 
ciiriinistances of taxpayers. In ronsequence, the only way 
in which the practical prohlems of, .say, the disallowance 
of interest foi tax pnq>o.ses can be discovered and 
.'inticipated is by getting the taxpayers and tax experts to 
discuss sueli ideas in advance--belore kev decisions ate 
t.iken. Hence the idea of establLshing a select committee on 
taxes, to sludv possihh changes in the lax 
stiuctiiie that the Cioveiiinieiit should suggest to it bv 
submitting giccii [lapiis '^I'liis idea aitiacted the iccent 
s( led committee. 

The mam problem is the attitude of .some civil 
servants at the Tieasury. This wa.s enunciated by the 
(leimanent secretarv. Sir Douglas Allen, in his uncom¬ 
promising evidence to the select committc'e hist year. He 
indicatc.'d that Treasury ciflicials would not answer non- 
factual qufstioii.s and would not lake part in discussions on 
the pros and cons of differeiit taxes, llec.itise the Treasury’s 
views on, say, a switch to value-added lax or the abolition 
of .schedule A income tax are sc-crel, its officials will not 
di.scu.ss lhe.se subjects with a .select committee. Some of 
the advice given bv the civil service to successive Chari- 
c ( Hors IS basi-cl on economic views, .some on adniinislr.itive 
considerations, and some on its hunches about what is 
“politically possible" Hut nobody outside (beat George 
Street is supposed to know its views 

If a select eomniniee is to be any uset, the Treasury would 
need to be given fiirii insti iielioiis to opc-n up. This would 
mean that some c ivil .servants would then have to sub¬ 
stantiate operilv, for example, their distaste' loi a value- 
.ulded tax, in front of a committee that would be 
empoweic'd to take advice fiom othci expc*rts and that 
would be a.sked to t< port on the pios and cons. In fact, Mr 
n.iihir, who I'' going to h.iM to escape from ihi.ildom 
to his civil sfivants sunieiinu , would be wise to make this a 
lest case He should get .i green jiapei wiitli-n on a 
V .iliii-add< cl tax. icfii it c .ti Iv next veai to a I’.iili.imenlary 
1 omrnillet. and tell the Iic.isurv to ansvvci questions 
It IS import,ml to rc-.diM ih.il such a .select coniniittee 
would be a useful insliiinicni otilv for studying given 
proposals Alone, it would not be the right bodv lor such 
bioad jobs as looking at the lax svslem in all its legal 
.iiid economic aspects, setting out the options open to 
government in the whol< tax field, suggc.stnig wavs in 
which ic g I seleetive emplovmenl tax could be modified 
into something moie sensible ec ononiii alls and admim- 
slialively, oi w.ivs tli.il com|).mv lax could lx iiiodibcd 
to stimulate the distiibiilion ol |)iofils .iticl win the i tins 
IS a good thing', oi wavs lli,il jierson.il income lax allow- 
.1111 es could be cli.istuallv simplibcel so as to allow sell- 
.issc sMuriil on the .Nine tie .in p.itlein 

To do tins more ill.in |usi a sch < t committee is needed. 
The ideal ans-wer would be a combiiiation of comnnllee 
and iiidc'penclenl reseaich ollii e within the jrai lianientaiy 
svslem The best model liere is the- highly ellective c:ombina- 
tioii of the public accounts committee and comptioller .ind 
.ludiloi-gc neral's ofhe c - .iltlioiigh, unlike the (ompinillei, 
the' t.ix ic.search body would not invc'stig.iie the goveiii- 
menl. Its |ob would smiplv be to set out publicly the 
siiggc'sted options in l.ix policy 

Foi this )ob no new bodv would be needed. The Inland 
Revenue is ec|iiip|iecl to do it alie.iciv But theie would 


have to be some important naodifications to its status. It, 
tex), would have to be told to aniwer questions. Moreover, 
the change would case one of its own internal problems. 

The main division of the revenue is the inspectorate, 
which runs the network of tax inspectors’ offices around 
the c'cniiitry. It is in the inspc'ctorate that the staff shortage 
IS most acute, most damagingly at the key level of the 
trained inspector of taxes. Despite the gigantic extra 
bin dens imposed by the reforms of iqfiu, 1963, 1965 and 
the dis.'illowancc of .some interest in 1969, the number 
of fully liaincd inspectors decluiccl between 1961 and 1969 
from 1,927 to 1,778. The revenue cannot get and keep 
anything like enough people fit to be inspectors. 

At present, a tax inspector’s career is regarded as a bad 
scconcl best to work in the administrative class of the civil 
.seivice, especially in the Trea.sury. Trainee tax inspectors 
arc shunted around the country. They have an arduous 
five-year tiaining, followed by a stiff exam. Although 
salaries are now on a par with the civil .service, the pro- 
jxirtion of senior jobs open foi promotion is smaller. The 
tax in.spector is icgarded as a specialist witli no sav in 
formulation of policy. There are various ways in which 
this situation needs to be remedied. But one of them would 
be to improve the- tiained in.specior’s prospects of piomo- 
tion to the secretariat at Somentet Hou.se. 

This IS c|uitc scp.irate from the Chief Inspector's own 
“ he.id office” at .Somerset House. The secretariat, with 
thi- Board of Inland Revenue, is a small group of creative 
levemie men with a very interesting job. It advises 
ministers, formul.ites propo.sal.s for t.xx policy, docs re.si-an li, 
helps to jirepare new tax legislation Under the new h<‘.id 
of the levenue. Sit Arnold Fiance, it htus .started drawing 
up longer-teim plaii.s lor developing and improving the 
lax sv.steni. It is this part of the revenue that should now 
be gieaily enlaigi'd, should probably be merged with the 
coiiesponding department of Customs and Excise, and 
should certainly be given an extra role It might also 
absorli the section ol the Tieasury dealing with detailed 
tax policy (though not of course, overall demand manage¬ 
ment' -although no doubt Great George Street would light 
this suggestion to the death. Thts great upgiading of the 
secretarial would improve the promotion prospects for 
giarhiate entiantsmto the inland revenue. More important, 
till' .secretariat, lus enlarged, could then conduct a dialogue 
with the .select committee on taxes—on tax policy and on 
the development of the tax .system. 

The public would then at l.xst see what is going on. 
Outside ))ro])onent.s of reform, .is well as the levenue itself, 
■-liould be allowed to make repiesentations to the sele, t 
eommitlee, .and might be called to give evidence. ,\t the 
end ol the d.iy, this proeess would clarify the options open 
to the (Hiaiii i lloi in the field of tax rc'foim, both foi his 
iic'.xt budget .ind foi the longer term evolution of the tax 
system. lie would then make his political choicc-s .and take 
lesponsibilitv for them 

No doubt to the Treasiirv, .md to .some mimstc-rs, such 
eli.inges in the pioic'diiie for taking decisions about the 
t.ix system aic unthinkable. If so, let them now produce 
then own ptopos.ds that would ensure that Britain by irjBo 
has a lax svslem th.it is flexible enough to allow 
incoming ministeis to make majoi change.s as they think 
fit, without leading to the dreadful incxss that has followed 
so niariv lecent expel iments 
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All the wrong levers 

Figures that became available this week show that, in the last three months 
of Labour government, Britain ran into a deficit on visible trade, a bad 
inflation of both costs and money supply, plus industrial stagnation. The 
Treasury is advising Mr Barber to continue with the same policy 


“ All in all,” declares the latest Bank of England Quarterly 
Bulletin, “ the expansion of output envisaged at the time of 
the budget has been slow to appear, but there are prospects 
of some resumed growth before very long.” This is what 
Treasury civil servants are also telling Mr Barber, but it 
IS not very clear on what they base their assr.s.sment of the 
prospects 

The preliminaty e.stimates of Government statisticians 
suggest that real consumers' expenditure in April-Jtine may 
have been some i pei cent higher than in Jan nary-March, 
but the very latest index figure for the volume of retail sales 
fiiased on distant ipGfi- lool is only 104 for July This 
IS the same figure as the index averiiged in the second 
quarter of 1969 In the intervening i8 months, it has 
oscillated gently and pretty meaninglesslv between lo-^ 
and Although the Board of Trade baiks the Trea¬ 

sury by averring that the running average in the three 
months ended July was aVxmt i per cent higher than in 
the preceding three months, this fiddling with quarterly 
aveiages is losing credibihts A moii accuiaU' piclutc is that 
for the past year we havi been living in a state of almost 
total stagnation plus lecord inflation Siiue wages fiegan to 
soar with the first surrender to the tlustmen last October, 
there has been .some ris<- in sales of durable goods and in 
lure purchase commitments , but this has been offset by a 
drop in food sales, probablv because working husbands 
have not incieascd th< u wives’ housekeeping money in line 
with till tost of living Industrial production in June was 
■Still i per tent lower than a year before. 

It IS beeomirig evident that rho.se economists were right 
who said—amid expostulations from the Treasury—that 
wage inflation in Biitain was actually likely to lead to some 
net tlcflation of demand pressures upon the economy. This 
IS not an Irishism Nearly one-third of the average wage 
incrca.se now goes in tax, while most of the other two- 
thirds is added to prices. This has left the effect on per- 
■sonal tonsuniption fairly neutral, while the burden upon 
companies’ cash flow has trimmed fixed investment, and 
cost inflation is now also curbing British production by 
hitting the balance of payments. 

I’his week’s balance of payments return for the second 
quarter of 1970 shows this alarmingly In April-June the 
volume of Britain’s exports was slightly lower than in 
Januarv-Maich, and the volume of imports significantly 
higher This pushed th<- balance of visible trade in April- 
June into a scasonally-adju.sted deficit of £86 million— 
the first such deficit since niid-1969. Fortunately, an 
improvement in invisible-s kept the whole current balance 
in .surplus by £.')'^ million in April-June, but this was 
exactly £100 million lower than the £15^ million current 
surplus recorded in Jaiiuary-March. After making allow'- 
ance for a small outflow of long-term capital, Britain 
was running a basic balance of payments surplus, in the.se 
last three months of Labour government, at an annual 


rate of only £104 million. The figure that Mr Wilson 
and Mr Jenkins liked to talk about running dunng the 
election was the surplus in the yc.ir to last April, which 
IS now confirmed as having been just under £600 million 
However, the balance of payments figure we arc sup¬ 
posed to talk about now is something else again. After .six 
years during which the I.abour government pummelled the 
whole economy with its eye iiveted on what Mr Wilson 
was wont to regard as the life and death battle over the 
basic balance of overseas payments, government statisti¬ 
cians have now decided (quite rightly) that this basic 
balance was always a jiretty meaningless figure anyway 
What we should look at instead is the total currency flow 
This was a huge £915 million into Britain during the first 
ejuarter of 1970 (when everybody decided that .sterling had 
been saved by Mr Jenkin.s and the upvaluation of the 
D-maik) and a .still quite re.spectable £227 million into 
Britain in April-June. L'nfortunately, this has almo.st 
certainly been replaced bv a currency outflow from Britain 
in recent weeks, as the Bank of England has had to rally 
round an ailing sterling with all the old paiaphernaha 
of bear squeezes and sp<-cial supjiort. 

This variation 111 the external currency flow makes it 
especially unfortunate that the International Monetary 
Fund has persuaded the Bank of England to liKik, in its 
internal policy, to the rather aicam- quantity callril Dom¬ 
estic Credit Expansion rather than to the .simple and more 
meaningful concept of ordinary money supply. While cur¬ 
rency was pouring into Britain in early 1970 the Bank of 
England tended to think that a stein hold on its policy 
in the gilt-edged market did not matter, and when the 
flow turned round it decided that a stem polity could not 
be effected So the Bank has had to reveal this week that 
between the cm! of March and the end of Juiu- lot.-!! 
internal money supply (on its best definition, now called 
Mg) rose by £700 million, or by 4 4 per cent, or by a 
monstious annual rate of 17^ pei ci-nt. There are hasty 
explanations that more than onc-third of this iiicrca.se was 
due to end-quarter distortions Over the whole year to 
June goth the ri.se in Mg has been £1,172 million or just 
over 7^ per cent. This has helped to stoke up inflation, 
but not to inject expansion. The right policy now would 
be to keep a curb on money supply, but to encouragi- 
economic expansion by an immediate reduction m taxes 
(especially corfioiation tax), while resisting wage inflation 
by refusing to make anv inflationary .surrenders to strikes 
However, the Trea.sury is still deleimined tli.it there 
should be no cut in taxes until Government expendituri’ has 
been cut first ; and Mr Heath appeared to be telling the 
employers this week that he accepts this advice Yet all 
of the figures th.at have recently bi-comc av.ulabic show, 
with remorseless msisicrue, that all of the advice given by 
the Treasury to three successive Chanci-llors in the past 
year has been quite relentlessly wrong 
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Let them eat wheat 

The world is short of food, but for animals not humans 


Thr shortage has been spotlighted by disease in the 
American corn crop, the main source of the world’s trade 
in animal fe<-d. Prices on Chicago’s commodity cxchangr- 
have spiralled not only in coni, up 45 per cent on Iasi 
year, but in barley, oats and soya beans. Meanwhile the 
price of wheat, used mainly for human consumption, ha.s 
been bumping along at low les-els, glutted with heavy 
surpluses. Thas means that for the first time it has become 
more expensive to buy food for cattle than for human.'' 

This wonderland tuin of events was unforeseen in the 
early 1960s when the spectre of world starvation uas 
<K:cupying sti much attention. Wheat stocks were then run¬ 
ning low and large aid shipments were bailing out India, 
Russia and even China. But since then the famous and con¬ 
tinuing Creen Revolution has increased the world’s 
w’heat production by -25 per cent. Many undeideveloped 
countric-s have boosted their harvests and changed from 
being importers to net exporteis. But w'oild w'heat trade ha.s 
not been growing, and this ycai, for the second 
season running, wheat prices are beneath the .supiiosed 
minimum set by the almost defunct International Grain 
Agreement. As an attempted remedy America has cut back 
Its acn-age under cultivation to the lowest levels since 
1938. Canada and Argentina have restricted then prixluc- 
tion Only the EEC is refusing to curb its harvests anti 
IS adding blithely to the already nitis-sive surpluses. But these 
surpluses have had little eflect on the world demand foi 
animal feed grains, which hits luseii stiongly and steadily 
throughout the decade .\iiimal feed now accounts foi 
almost the s,inie volume of woild trade a.s w'heat. In dollai 
terms it already outstrijK the wheat trade, much of which 
IS given as aid. Almo.st all animal feed is .sold at market 
prices. The troubled economics of feeding low protein 
grants to animals to get high protein meat are a luxury 
limited to developed countm-s, and scarciiy understandable 
to the bulk of the world wh<Ti‘ com is considered the staph' 
diet of humans, not animals 

But within the developed woild the idea of feeding 
animals expensive foods to increase production has liecome 
fully accepted In the past decade alone the us<' of cereals 


in America for animal feed has doubled. In Europe the 
scope for expansion in the future is even greater as the 
average amount of meat eaten is, at 54 lb a year, only 
half that in the United .States The demand for meat, 
unlike that for bread, increases w'lth a country's standard 
of living But current high feed prices must mean more 
expensive meat and a temporary damper on any exparuiion 
of the livestwk industry. Britain will be particularly hurt 
as an unusually large 60 per cent of its farming revenue 
conies from livestock and 38 per cent of the ffXKl for these 
animals has to be imported. But this year has been bad 
thmughout Europe for barley, the main feed , the EEC’s 
usual surplusi's are unlikely to materialise America grow.s 
only a very little barley. 

linfortunately, whereas humans can and do eat cattle 
food, cows cannot be, fed wheat in any quantity, and 
farmers cannot therefore take full advantage of the, low 
wheat prices. Pigs and poultry can have wheat substituted 
m their f(K)d, it seems likely that manv of the wheat 
surpluses, grown and carefullv stoied to meet the fear of 
a starving world, will end up as pig food. The (ontinued 
boom in the trade of tinimal feed.stufls has given little 
opportunity for the major suppliers to build up their 
stocks as every year almost all their production has 
gone directly to the international maikets This means 
that any piessuie on supply must be directly reflected 
in higher price.s, and there is little hope of any stock.s 
other than thov- of wheat bi-ing relea.s<'d. The shoitfall 
in the American grain crop, which coincules with ti-rrible 
droughts in Australia, is leckoned to Ik- not l<'s.s than 10 jk'i 
cent or alxiiit the total amount ol Ameiica's corn 
exfKii ts 

Fear of a world shortage in feed grams has puslu-d uji 
the price of the one animal feed that dor's not hav<‘ harvest 
prirblcms , the soya bean. Thi.s is America’s major agri- 
t iiltural export with overseas sales last year topping 
■$i billion. Soya br'ans are usevl extensively as a high 
I>roteiii ffKid as well as a vi'getable oil for human con¬ 
sumption, and have In'cn the fastest giowmg item in world 
agricultural trade, being the one American product tliat 
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The All-American 
breakfast? 


Does every American business 
executive take his breakfast on the run? 

It’s a fact, U.S. business is many 
times a non-stop high pressure way of 
life; but that is not necessarily the key to 
getting a share of the U.S. market. 

In truth, the way to gain a good 
foothold in U.S. markets requires much 
thoughtful planning and time spent 
getting the proper feel of the market. 

At Chemical Bank our 
emphasis is on the professional ; 
approach ol digging in and >-— 

understanding the problems. 

Since we opened offices in 
Europe, we have made the most 
of our time and opportunity to 
get a proper feeling for European \ 
business methods and objectives. ' 



You’ll quickly sense this when you 
call in Chemical Bank, the not so all 
american American bank. With a good 
understanding we’ll work together on 
your financial problems and get the right 
U.S. marketing people to help arrange 
outlets for your pr(.iducts. 

After breakfast, of course. 

Get m touch. 

We can save you money, frustration, 
time and perhaps the occasmnal heart 
attack. 

LonJori 10 Mnorgatc, Ft 2 M Du\ Street, \X' 1 
Hankfurt /itnch Haus, Bot keiiheimer Landhtrasivc 2-8 
oOOO Franklurt/Maiii 

Hc’tid C)//ice 20 Pine Sirctl.Niw ^ork 1001^ 

/luor/ioratej ti’ifh /irruied liabditv in the ( ' S \ 



- 






Chemical^assk 

Wrdiiniore kir vixir mcxiey 




If Yonr business is with Africa 

the mountain wiii come to vou 


And save you a lot of time and trouble 
Standard Bank is big in Africa, with over 
1,200 offices m 19 countries of that 
big continent Each office has an intimate 
understanding of local conditions and 
regulations and is ready, at a word from us in 
London, to help speed up whatever operations 
your business plans involve 

And you don’t have to ‘go to the mountain'. 
The mountain will come to you Just drop the 


word to our Business Development Division at 
Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, London, E C.4 
(Telephone 01-623 7500 ). We will call on you, 
help formulate your plans and then get the 
strength of our local organisation working 
for you. 

There are great advantages in having 
Standard Bank at both ends of your African 
operations. For a start, you don’t need to get up 
from your desk. 


Standard Bank 


Thu standard BankUmited The bank that builds business 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
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can enter the EEC without duty. Demand for die .soya 
bean has been boosted by disastrously low production of 
Latin American fi.shmeal, the other major high protein 
feed 

The world trade in the other basic food, rice, which is 
still a staple diet of one-third of the world’s population, 
has dwindled this year for the fourth time in .succe.s.sioii 
Only 4 per cent of the aoo million tons of world production 
IS exported , and, a.s iht world harvest gets bigger and 
better, world trade .shrinks. 'I’he main exportei of iice is, 
.surprisingly, the United .States ; it .sells almost '_> million tons 
a year, worth $340 million But many of the old expfiit 
maikds have lecently become .self suffitient Five yeais ago, 
Japan impoited 050,000 tons of nee Today, after a 
mii.ieulousK sucte.s'-ful planting programme, Ja])an imports 
no nee at all .ind has paid its farrneis Alioo million to 
tliversify out of it for fear f>f building up exees.si\e surpluses 
'1 his seal’s Ja|)aiie.se eiop is expected to be 1million 
tons anti mtith of the surplus is likelv to etui up as anim.il 


h7 

feed. Ahhough B5 per cent of the world’s rice is still grown 
in Asia, the past few years have, seen very rapid develop¬ 
ments of the crop in Afiita where it has been the mam 
.spearhead of the campaign against hunger. New strains 
of rice are being developed that thrive in the African 
climate where only recenllv it was considered an impo.s,sible 
crop. The United Aiab Republic ha-s come out of the 
blue as one of the majoi rice exporteis. It is the rapiil 
expansion of paddy iice thrtiughout Africa tliat, more 
than anything else, has dispelled all those fears of five 
years ago about global starvation. Last week 14 west 
African countru-s met m .Senegal to distuss a new iice 
[ilanting programme to reduce their cuiient 400,000 
tons ol imports which drain their foreign curienty leservcs 
'I'.'j') million a year. They alieady piotluce i.a million 
tons a year, and a 40 per cent hike in production .should 
lake le.ss than five years By that time the Green Revxilu- 
tion will have been completed and future starvation will 
be the child of politics, not of nature 
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Oil: troubleshooting never 
stops 


1 III ilie hri-t lime m this summei’s wai 
"I limes the oil evpoitiim (ouiitiies 
li.ive fieiieti.ited ,1 iliiiik 111 the oil 
iiiilusliv s .itiiinui ( )(1 idriilal I'etiolemii 
h.is now loiKeded pine uses 10 l.ihv.i, 
uhiih had ])iot!iessi\el\ (iil its out|)iit 
h\ iiCiirlv half, 01 {ho .000 hands a il.iv 
I Ills iiiav piove a f’vriliK vietoiv foi 
th<‘ oil espoiteu. who h.ive siilleied a- 
iMiK h as then t.imets fiom the haiiaiie 
o( iiie.isiiies the\ h.i\e duet led .ig.iiiist 
the (111 (unis It all depends on whethei 
othei eoin|>aiiies follow suit, especialK 
I'.sso and \tohil in l.ihva and the I-rent h 
Ml \lgeria In sinehin; ()(t ideiital out foi 
sjiec lal attack I.ibv.i had uiideist.ind.ihK 
(hoseti .1 we.ik link in the oil mdustrv 
Occidental is lieaviK depeiuleiit on 
l.ibvan cnide But the latest I.ihv.iii 
news IS won vine hetaiise if it r. lepeateil 
It will he haul to see wheie tlie piocess 
will stop 

Mt'.iiiwliile the sense of i iisis aUiiit 
.1 possible woiid fuel shortage this wiiitei 
IS deepening .some .‘ymeiiian utility 
eveeutiyes have warned that even 
nidustiv may go short Hut all that has 
liiilipeiied leceiitlv is that puhlil opinion 
IS (atihiiiu U|j with wh.it fuel evpetts 
knew already 'I'lie Occidental settle- 
iiieiil actually helps to the extent tliat 


It lele.tses the ecpiivaleiil of e jicr cent 
of woilci tanker capacitv I'ot the crisis 
IS 111 t.mkets latlic'i than oil it is also 
phonev III that it vsoulcl e.ise if the 
I 11 led St.iles allowed o,l imports from 
(Umad.i to inctease, .incl if United Stales 
cloinestic output expanded 'lire tost of 
fuel oil impoitcd to the United .St.ites 
fiom the .’^Iitldle East is almost high 
enough now to pistifv m.ikiiiB fuel od 
from Aiiictitaii ciude 

Hut the riisis is .ilso c.iused hv .1 
shoilage of low .stilphui ciutle, deniand 
loi winch Ims heeii hoosted hv the state 
ahoul pollution '1 his is chstoiting the 


*. 



sujiply jiatterns of hoth the U'liited 
.States and Japan, so foic mg crude to he 
famed fiiithei and putting an extra 
strain on t.iiiker c .tp.u itv 'I lie oil pio- 
tlueers mo't likeK to heneht from 
pollution-consciousness ate N’lgeiia with 
0 ;5', per cent sulphur conleiit, and 
signifirantlv. Lihva fo^-, jier centl 
\ ent-cuelan ,intl li.iui.in crude h.is 25 
[let cent sul|)liui, while iii Kiiw.nti crude 
it IS as higli as ) per cent 

One hu|ieful sign is the possihilitv of 
leopemng the Sue/ c.mal I’oui months 
after woik stattcnl on the C'..in.il ves.sels 
iij) to (io.ooo tons toultl prohahlv navi¬ 
gate It It IS diili( lilt to estimate how 
maiiv su( (i vessels could get through, 
hut possihK the total would add 7 or 
f> (lei cent to woiIcl taiikei capacity 
1 h.it would almost solve the present 
crisis Looking fuithcr ahcacl, the 
l''gv|)tians have plans to dieclpe the 
(.mal to idlow g'jo.ooo-toii tankers to 



Port Said ■ Time to unblock the canal 
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pass through in five or six years time, 
instead of the nine years previously anti¬ 
cipated. 'riiese plans may be a bit far¬ 
fetched Probably the Egyptians could 
charge enough to justify the cost of 
dtedgmg, though tlie cost advantage for 
large tankers compared with the Cape 
loute would lie small 


Blow to Hammer 


'I he accounts of Mr Arniand Hammer’s 
Occidental Petroleum are fairly opaque 
when It comes to splitting down the 
relative contributions of its widely 
diversified interests. However, it is esti¬ 
mated that approximately half of 
Occidental’s $175 million earnings last 
year were derived from the Libyan 
operation When production had risen 
from an average ‘j82,ooo barrels a dav in 
iq68 to just under 800,(xio barrels before 
the enforced 360,000 barrel reduction, 
the coTiipany looked to be going great 
guns But the reduction, and the higher 
posted price of $2 53 a barrel (up fioni 
$2 23) now agreed with the Libyan 
authorities, has sparked off New York 
speculation about what profits Occidental 
< ould now be making 

The selling price of the oil is still 
between $i ho and $i 70 (posted prices 
merely being the basis on which loyalties 
and taxes an* calculated), and though 
Occidental does have escalation clauses 
built into Its contracts, as well, probably, 
as having some comeback on force 
maieure for non-delivery because of the 
11 ISIS, estimates of the cost to the coni- 
pany range from a modest $50 million to 
triple figures 

.\t this stage all this is guesswork, and 
unreliable at that. Some experts go so 
far as to say that the world will be sur¬ 
prised to see how cleanly Occidental 
has enieiged from the affair, with 
profitability not much altered from last 
year This docs, however, assume .some 
price increase 


Germany 


Broken promises 


Hamburg 

I’he coalition government’s pledge not to 
increase taxes per head m west Germany 
seeni-s to be m jeopardy. The pledge was 
made in its declaration of intent last 
autumn. In July the goverrlment 
announced a surcharge of 10 per cent 
on income tax , this .surcharge was to 
be,ll|fcpavable .at a later date. But now 
the finance minister, Herr .Alex Mollcr, 
who held out most stioiigly against such 


a ttteasure, has told a group of 
journalists in Bonn that the much- 
criticised 12 per cent growth in federal 
government expenditure predicted for 
1971 cannot be cut Instead, taxes will 
have to be incieased, he hinted. In other 
words, fated with a conflict lietwecn its 
other economic aims and its social 
refornis, the government is determined 
to push through the reforms, which 
include reoiganising the education 
system and improving housing (see The 
Eionomist, September 5th). 

What Herr Moller has in mind is to 
postpone the taxes that are due to be 
abolished, or else offset their alxihtion by 
imposing other taxes. The taxes due to 
go are the investment and oil taxes and 
the first 10 per cent surcharge on income 
tax imposed by the previous coalition in 
iq68 He IS also planning to increase 
addcd-value tax on the selling price of 
all goods from 11 to 12 per cent 

The government is undei increasing 
attack about its inability to contiol infla¬ 
tion The opposition amis to discredit 
Ixith Heir Mollci and his colleague Heir 
Kail Schiller, minister of economics The 
government maintains that the mea¬ 
sures It has alreadv taken are sufficient 
to cool the boom and < urb the growth 
of prices living ctists in August were 
^ I pci cent higher than a yai before 
Blit Its critics sav it has not fulhiled Hen 
Moller's promise not to increase federal 
spending by more than 4 jier tent in the 
first half of 1970 sjM'rKl'irig rose 105 
per cent, and the planned growth of 9 
per cent for the yeai, winch would be 
in line with the expectetl growth of gross 
national product, is clearly going to be 
exceeded 

Moreover, the move by Herr Schiller 
for a voluntary incomes policy seems to 
be dead. Union leaders are against this, 
for fear of their leadership being 
weakened b\ unofficial action, as 
happened in the steel industry last vear 
'I'he metalworkers' union, four million 
strong, IS claiming a jiay use of more 
than i>j per cent, Which iiiav piovokc a 



second wRge round even though it is the 
last big union due to renew its wage 
agreement this year. 

This is especially important since the 
government's critics claim that price 
stability would be a better tool to push 
through social reform than economic 
growth some of the biggest pnee 
increases are in the social field Mean¬ 
while the Bundesbank is doing what little 
It still can to tighten its grip. On Tues¬ 
day It banned the banks from selling 
.some government .short-term Ixinds 
abroad 

Holland _ 

Bread and 
trespasses 

The Hague 

Among the special measures rumoured 
for Holland’s budget day on Tuesday 
aie a temporary increase in certain taxes, 
including income tax, some kind of biakc 
on investment, and even a total wage 
freeze The unofficial Rotterdam dock 
strike, which began a foitnight ago and 
is inspired by rival groups of communi.sts, 
has spn’ad to othei industries and other 
paits of the country. The central em- 
plovcr and union organisations staged a 
hurried meeting in the Foundation of 
Labour to woik out a general line of 
action The gist of then agreeiin-nt is 
that a luinj) sum of uj) to 1^4') foi 1970 
onlv, but to be intorpiorated later in the 
1971 collective agreements, could be 
paid bv industries and companies able 
to afford this In some industries, not- 
,iblv engineering, payment of the 
maximum lump sum has alreadv been 
agreed, but elsewhere cmjiloyers are 
holding out for less 01 for no e.xtra piav 
at all 

The gov’ernment is very worried alxiut 
the extra boost to spending powe.i In 
lecent months a spending and investment 
boom has built up with unusual rapidity. 
As m the early 1960s, German inflation 
IS drawing the closely connectetl Dutch 
economy along with it Holland’s oal- 
ance of payments on current account 
IS now expected to go deeply into the 
red this year 

The government’s position is made 
more difficult by the central union 
organisations, who are keeping aloof 
from any official contact on wages 
policy either with the government or in 
the social-economic councils. The unions 
withdrew fniin such contacts early this 
year when a new wages act was passed 
'I’his was in protest against the continu¬ 
ation of the government’s power to 
intervene in separate collective agree¬ 
ments if these were held to be contrary 
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This is the 
"Meiia CastiHa" 
Madrid~ Spain 


The new convention 
business and pleasure 
center of Europe!! 



Europe’s largest - Madrid’s latest - Spain’s most luxurious 
hotel for business and pleasure - the ideal Convention 
and Conference Centre. 


The “Melia Castilla”... 

The only hotel .in Spain especially built and 
equipped for conventions, conferences, company 
and association meetings. 


MeUa 



CestiKe 

The "City* within a City 


Reservuhuns aviiilablp through alt ieading travel agents in your caunlr\ 
Or IMcIl Intrrnationai (U K) Ltd. Ucpt X, 18 Berkeley Si‘London. W l 
Tel ni-4Mtl2151 Or write to Manuel ('orontido, V P Marketing. Mitlia Iloluls 
(Meliii Huticlinv) 2^ Print esn St Madnd-0. Sfidin Tel 2405600, Telex 273J.) 


See 

Qinada!s 
first beink, 
first 


If you ever consider looking for a 
piece of one of the world’s rich¬ 
est pies-the vast Canadian mar¬ 
ket-the best starting point is in Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Bank of Montreal has a friendly, 
personal advisory service that can steer 
you into the big profits in every corner of 
Canada. 

A chat with us costs you nothing, but 
could pay you handsomely. If you think 
about Canada, remember the special¬ 
ists. 

Our service starts by return post 

Drop us a line and we'II send you a free folder containing 
a couple of extremely useful booklets- Your Guide to 
Establishing a Business in Canada, and Taxation in 
Canada Plus our monthly Business Review, reporting 
the latest developments on the commercial scene in the 
world’s second largest country 

Bank of Montreal 

Canada's Firsc Bank 

London Offices 47 Threadneedle Street, EC2 

01-588 1561 
9 Waterloo Place, SW1 
01-930 3081 






to the public interest. There are 
rumourii that some ministers would now 
lie prepared to scrap this part of the act 
if such a move would get the unions fiack 
to the central conference tables 


France _ 

One man's equity 



Budgeteer Giscard d'Estamg, premier 
Chaban-Delmas 


l■'Iance is to have a fairer tax system 
Oi IS If* The reform which the finance 
minister M \'alerv (hstard d’Estamg, 
IS now discussing with the unions and 
other interested parties is aimed, he has 
said, at eliminating two inajoi vices m 
the French ss.stem incquitv and 
untruth Hut his idea of inequity is not 
everyone's. What most Freiu hmen find 
unjust IV that the wage-earner has to pav 
his full whack because his eainings are 
known The lawyer or architect does 
not 'I'hese taxpayers, and farmeis and 
small businessmen, do not declare their 
income but arc taxed on a notional 
figure fixed by the tax collector, which 
the majority of them delightedly accept. 
One study has icckoncd that the lihcial 
professions are taxed on alxiut two-thirds 
of their real income, and farmers on 
hardy more than half For this very 
reason, their tax rates aie 5 per cent 
highei at each step up the scale, to the 
iiiaMinum' 6') per cent, than those of 
wage-earners The latter are also let off 
one-fifth of llieir tax bill 

M fJi.scard d’Estamg argues the other 
way. Higliei rates for some professions 
ate a positive incentive to fraud, he says 
The extra per cent is theiefore to he 


abolished over the next two years. But 
in future a lawyer earning over a certain 
figure, probably aound £ii,ooo a year, 
will have to declare his true income. Big 
farmers will be similarly affected. True 
income or supposedly true ^ In addition 
an emergency surcharge on higher tax¬ 
payers imf)0.sed during the iq68 franc 
crisis will be alxilishcd 

Other important changes are to be 
made. One which might shake the 
British 'J'rea.sury is that the income 
threshold at which the tax rates start to 
bite will rise automatically as prices 
rise. Ill addition, Frenchmen, who now 
pay then income tax in three great 
lumps the following year, will from 
1972 pay month by month. Hut under 
what system’ The unions are firmly 
opposed to a pay-as-you-carn deduction 
at souice. They sav that at the famous 
Rue de (Irenelle meeting aftei the iqfiH 
Mots M Pompidou, then piime minister, 
proniLsed that this .sssteni would not Ix’ 
introduced. 

Theie will be some change in one of 
France’s other crv'ing scandals, the 
undue weight of imlirect taxation. In 
France, peisonal income tax onlv 
accounts for some 18 per cent of 
gosernment lesenue, or onl\ 10 per cent 
it taxes and social security < ontnbutions 
are taken together In most west 
European countries the lattei figure 
ranges from 20 to 40 per cent From 
next year, the value-added tax on some 
foodstufls will be reduced fiorii 176 to 
7 .'i pci cent. Fins will make some room 
also tor the increase m French farm 
producer prices to full common maiket 
levels—still due since the tranc devalu¬ 
ation of last sear .Some other val'ue- 
<idded tax rates will progressively be 
redticcd 

Total cost to the go\ eminent of the.se 
concessions will be aroiind $624 million 
next sear, roughly _> per cent of 
government revenue Hence, in pan, the 
curb on public investment planned m 
the balanced and economically neutral 
budget for 11)71 whose first rnitlme 
became available this week and which 
was appioved by tbe cabinet vesterda^ 

Currencies _ 

In the duckpond 

New York 

“ At least we’ve been able to take a 
proper summei vacation, for the first 
tunc m aliout ten vcais,” said Mr 
Charles Coombs, m chaige of foreign 
o[>eiatioiis at the Federal Reserv'c Hank 
of New York Presenting his six-monthly 
report, this time covering Maich to Sep- 
ieinlH‘1 H)7o, he was able on Thursday 


to talk.about quiet and orderly trading 
in the foAign exchanges, interrupted, he 
put It, only briefly by the surprise move 
of the Canadians early in June to float 
their dollar. 

But it 'was not as calm as a duckpond 
in those six montfis. What Mr Coombs 
IS i'cally reporting is that the general 
market atmosphere at the close of the 
period was much calmer than in earlier 
iiioiiths. The Germans have struggled io 
abate the demand for marks and have 
I educed It to a relatively modest level. 
There is a better tone in the Italian lira 
following the new government’s pro- 
grunime, taking the sfxit rate well alxive 
par And the Dutch guilder market has 
turned quieter. But then of course there 
IS sterling. Although Mr Ccxinibs’s report 
IS remarkably up-to-date, it does not 
leflect sterling’s weakness of Friday last 
week However the New York Fed 
clutched giatcfully at sterling’s recovery 
to $ 2 . 3 B 65 on Wednesday, which 
It put down to short covering of earlier 
over-selling, giving some hope that last 
week’s low was no more than a flurry 
But there was no happiness aliout the 
still further widening of the discount on 
foiward steiling 

Nobody IS moie awaie than Mr 
Coombs that .speculation ovei a curtency 
can Hare up suddenly like nobodv’s busi¬ 
ness. Hut for the moment he diaws coiii- 
foit from the fact that the prevalence 
of inflation leaves the exchange maiki'ts 
in a (juandarv as to which cuirencies 
might eventually tare better or vvoise 
He also sees the new scheme of spet lal 
drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund as a calming influence 
.‘\s for gold he believes this leallv has 
been pushed into the background and 
leports onlv niinimal transactions in it 

hut the new problem for the intci- 
iialional monetary sy.steiu has already 
jiushed itself above ground So far in 
11)70 the heavy return flow of funds to 
th, Eurodollai market has been absorbed 
fairlv comfortably because the British, 
Fiench and Italians have repaid debts 
to the Federal Reserve and American 
1 reasurv. But the wind of change is 
clear in the fact that the I'ed is now 
a debtor ratliei than a creditor on its 
swap network At Septembei 10th some 
•liSi') million of federal reserve drawings 
were outstanding in Belgian francs and 
Diitrh guilders Hut at the end of August 
no ciedits bv the Fed to foteign central 
banks were outstanding 

The .■\meiican balance of payments is 
expected to stay m coiisideiable deficit 
on an official settlements basis for some 
time Obviously theie is a fair choice of 
financing possibilities The Fed recipro¬ 
cal curtency aiiangenients offer a total 
facilitv of over Sii billion and 111 addi¬ 
tion there are the various possible 



We have a job waiting 
for this young trucker. 


Working for you. 


He’ll be doing something vital: moving 
EssoChemicai products from our 
affiliates’ faciiities to your 
processing plants. 

It’s far too critical a job to entrust 
to just anyone. Hence the special fleet 
of trucks, tankers, and barges that 
serve the Esso Chemical worldwide 
family of chemical companies. 

And insure ideal traveling conditions 
for your order throughout its 
journey. 

Add to this a global network 
of strategically placed warehouses 
and you’re never far from an 
Esso Chemical source to fill your 

This includes the solvents, 
hydrocarbon resins, and corrosion- 
resistant coatings our young 
friend may some day carry by 
truck, plus synthetic rubbers, 
plastics, and fibers. It also 
includes chemical raw 
materials for adhesives, 
paints, packaging films, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants. 

It’s a lot of work. 

And the people 
who do it never 

CSSO.J forget who they’re 
working for. 



CHEMICALS 



From a worldwide family 
pf chemical companies 














Letus^howyou 
ihe best-proved 
watches 
in the world. 

□r outside it. 

1 Omega Speedmaster, first watdi to be worn 
on the moon A wrist chronograph, it 
records time from one-fitth ot a second to 
twelve hours Standard issue for all Ameri¬ 
can astronauts 

2 Omega Speedmaster Mark 11, a refinement 
of the space watch for earth and sea-bound 
pursuits Does everything Number One can 
do )ust does it better it you dive, drive or 
work precisely 

3 Omega Flightmaster, a watch for the men 
who pilot the big jets, or the Sunday hedge¬ 
hoppers It IS the most usetul cockpit watch 
ever devised, with 7 hands and 5 dials, yet 
easy to read 

4. Omega Seamaster 300, built to work well 
660 feet under the sea Built as if your life 
depends on it 

5 Omega Seamaster Chronostop, a wrist stop- 
watcli with an internal revolving bezel. 

Tadhymetric scale, waterproof and available 
with special count-down, yachting and 24- 
hour scales 

6. Ome^ Seamaster Chronometer Calendar- 
Day This IS a watch with a dironometer 
movement, certified ‘ with especially good 
results ’ Made of stainless steel or l^carat 
solid gold. 

n OMEGA 

TTie last word in modem timekeeping 



We supply a high-performance 
steel rail. But we are more 
than a steel company. 


High-performance rail is just one of the many things the United Stately 
Steel International companies has to offer. 

We can offer not only the widest range of steels but iron ore, 


manganese, industrial and agricultural chemi¬ 
cals, cements, plastics and much more. 

The United States Steel International com¬ 



panies can supply you with the raw materials, 
product engineering, construction,research and 
shipping services you need. 

When Brazil's largest iron ore exporter, 
Companhia Vale de Rio Doce, needed rail for 



their 550-kilometer railroad. United States Steel International, Ltd. 


supplied high-performance USS CURVEMASTER heat-treated rail. 

They were so satisfied with it that they 

only on severe curves and downgrades, 
their straight and level 

\ trackage. 

|g|E jr\\\ \ For b7 years USS products 
ill \ have been supplied to world 

I markets. We can provide you with 
I the same kind of dependable 
I service. Whatever you may need. 

Write or telex us in New York, 
London or Toronto for more 
information on our capabilities. 

Or contact any of our Com- 
mercial Representatives through- 
out the world. 


.USS and CUKVlMASI I K .ir« ir.Mli m.irks 



United States Steel International*. a world of products and services. 

^United StatoA Slant intarnatianal (Haw York), Ine. 

Mmm yorli~106 Church St. New York, N Y . U S A lOOOS 
LcMkton—Albany Houaa. Patty Franca. London S W 1. England 

*UiiilMl Statss Stnl intarfiational, LM. 

Naw Yorii-lOO Church St. Naw York. N Y . U S A 10008 
Toronto—7 King St, E . Toremto 710. Ontario. Canada 




drawings bn^e Xoferaatios^ Modettuy 
Fund, hot t^thmtion goid. All the same 
there are jpu^exingi' iflready among 
EurapeMM sS >4 ■ GUui^iass about forced 
loahi. Soih^ European countries, for 
example * Belgium and Holland, insist 
on a high gold ratio in their reserves. 
Not everyone wants to hold more dollars, 
o 
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Dissimilar twins 


Landers SehwtHxw and McNamara 

Before their joint annual meeting, in 
just over a week’s time in Copenhagen, 
the twin institutions liorn of Bretton 
Woods have, as usual, brought out 
separate and highly individual reports : 
the International ^Monetary Fund, under 
Mr Pierre-Paul Schiyeitzer, unashamedly 
telling others what to do ; the World 
Bank, under Mr Robert McNamara, try¬ 
ing to sell itself to both its creditors and 
debtors. Mr McNamara aims to lend 
twice as much in 1969-73 as in the pre¬ 
vious five years, and so far he is on 
target. But, having borrowed another 
$735 million in the past financial year, 
the Bank is fairly liquid : not for lack 
of viable schemes, but because of man¬ 
ning difficulties. It has enough learned 
advisers in Washington, but not enough 
local labour to carry projects through in 
the field. 

As a lender of the first resort to rich 
countries in trouble, the IMF can say 
what it thinks of their economic policies. 
More adaptability, prompter action, 
better timing, a . stronger fiscal policy to 
give a betted' balance with monetary 
policy: there’s nothing new in the 
advice. More interestingly—here there’s 
wme departure from the purely Pai^ite 
economics that .some people' associate 
with it—the, IMF now feels that, even 
with a better mix of fiscal and monetary 
policies, additional measures are peeded 
to curb strong wage-price spirus: an 
incomes* policy maybe (although there 
IS the conventional rider that the'record 
of effectiveness of this until now “has 
at best been, mixed”), '_or, % greater 
emphuis on import . pclicy, labour 
mobility, job training Or factors 


that could reduce unemployment vrith- 
out pushing up prices. ' /' 

Dismayed Iw the pre se nt w»l(tp&«Mt- 
inflation, the IMP seea -the ^niitricans 
as the bad boys. There is a conventiimal 
IMF ring in its statement that the 
importance of arresting America’s infhi- 
tion can “ hardly be exaggerated.” 

This wedcend the IMF is due to 
publish a special report on the role of 
exchange rates in the adjustment of 
international payments. Last week’s 
report gives some hints of what it will 
say. The IMF points out that it was 
always contemplated at Bretton Woods 
that changes in par values would be one 
of the instruments of adjustment policy. 
It is obviously happy about the realign¬ 
ment of the pound, franc and D-mark • 
it emphasises that the efficient working 
of the balance of payments adjustment 
process depends not only on improve¬ 
ments in domestic policies, but on 
“ timely adjustments in the event that 
an exchange rate has become inappro¬ 
priate.” The indications are that in 
future It will discourage countries 
from delaying devaluation as foolishly 
long as Britain delayed it in the years 
just before 1967. It may also indicate 
that there could be a case for some shght 
widening of the exchange rate margins, 
and occasionally for stnctly temporary 
floats like that of the German mark in 
October 1969. But the IMF is likely to 
oppose any more definite recourse to a 
regime of fluctuating rates. After all, 
the policing of rates gives the IMF some 
of its own power. 

Charter flights _ 

Clubbed again 


The hypocrisy of official policy on 
charter flights reached a new peak this 
week. Cheap tickets breaking the Board 
of Trade’s retaliations (six months’ 
previous membership of the club 
organising the flight) were freely on sale 
from a number of organisations all the 
week : all you had to do was pick up 


the newspiqien And telephone the adver¬ 
tise* for a ' cut-price trans-Atiantic 
ilicket. There were rsdo j at cradt of 
da>vn on Saturday, Caledonian Airways 
liaiS to turn 40 passengen off a fli^t to 
New York because they were nolt bona 
fide members of either of the two clubs 
that had chartered the aircraft. 

However, a telephone check on Tues¬ 
day of four newspaper advertisements 
produced the following results: one 
flight on Thursday, cost $156 return ; 
two on Sunday, one at $304 ; the second 
at $135 one way. The fourth suggested 
another organisation which could offer 
a scheduled flight at around $216 
return. A return ticket over the counter 
would have cost, at the very least, ^348 ; 
and Its duration would have been care¬ 
fully prescribed. 

This has been going on for years. 
What upset Caledonian’s flight on Satur¬ 
day was that the number of passengers 
booked rose suddenly from too to 170. 
Since Caledonian had spotted wide¬ 
spread advertising of the flight, it 
reported the matter to the B<Mtrd of 
Trade ; the Board of Trade demanded 
the flight be cancelled The airline, how¬ 
ever, volunteered to identify the 
unauthorised passengers; 50 had been 
located on Friday and told their trip was 
off. A further 40 were stoppra at 
Gatwick ; less than half those who had 
booked were able to fly. 

The distressing point is that many of 
the unlucky passengers were quite 
unaware that they were breaking any 
rules. The Board of Trade warn^ the 
public recently about “ illegal ” ticket 
sales, but many passengers either did not 
undersUnd the technicalities of the 
Board’s, complex regulations, or, if they 
did, already belonged to clubs that they 
were given to understand had chartered 
the aircraft. At Gatwick some found then 
club had nothing to do with the charter. 
Meanwhile the middleman who sold the 
ticket was not answering his telephone 
In some cases the clubs compensate their 
confused and unhappy members, but not 
before their holiday plans have been 
ruined. 'Vet what’s the harm in buying 
a cheap ticket ? 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Kintf eotton 

The price of cotton at 29.4 cents a lb 
is noi(v at a two year high and 
continuing firm. 'Tha big mteraat la in 
the Amarioan crop, tha main puppliar 
to itha $2-4 bHfion worid trade. Japan 
tha biggest iniponar, la buying avidly 
but a Tabic of European intarest haa 
kept, the MidcHa natam markst iittia 
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at hoina with Tarmacthrity 

To hundreds of people throughout the country 
Tarmactivity means homes Tarmac Derby's 
Construction Division build architect designed 
homes — good to look at, good to live in, easy 
to run homes Homes in the country — homes in 
the town Large, medium, small homes. And 
Tarmac Derby Group companies also biiild the 
roads, shops, schools, pubs, clubs and Other 
amenities essential to modem living. Look around. 
The signs of Tarmactivity are everywhere. ., 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


How the high technology 
game is played 


The war in microcircuits has now 
grown bloodier, especially for Bntish- 
owned producers. On Tuesday Ferranti 
announced it would be manufacturing 
only half as many of the circuits as it 
had planned to make this year. The 
chairman, Mr Sebastian de Ferranti, also 
called for import quotas on the trouble¬ 
making American circuits and for 
government grants totalling £i million 
for the British companies. His plea for 
quotas echoes the one made several weeks 
ago by Dr F. E. Jones of Mullard, 
which IS owned by Philips, the Dutch 
electrical and electronics giant. 

Will quotas and grants really do much 
good ^ The Tory government is going to 
find this difficult to answer. Short term, 
the answer is definitely yes. If all that 
is needed is a bridging operation, then 
quotas and grants should do the trick. 
To a certain extent, this must be the 
case The large American producers are 
losing money on many lines and only 
breakmg even on others. They will 
olwiously do what they can to correct 
the situation as soon as possible. If the 
British companies can be .sheltered until 
the market for microcircuits improves, 
they should start making money again. 
But the market might not improve for a 
year or two and the British companies 
are only going to be safe for as long 
as they can stay up with the technology 

The trouble is that the technology will 
probably continue to move like lightning. 
More and more circuits will be jammed 
on the chips Where there are now 
hundreds, there may be thousands in a 
few years—no one knows where pro¬ 
gress is going to stop. New kinds of 
microelectronics might make an even 
greater difference For instance, there are 
two devices now in the laboratories that 
might some day outshine the most 
advanced of the current components. 
They are the ovonic and magnetic 
bubble devices. Ovonics devices, made 
from glass, have their supporters 
and their critics, but few physicists 
would now say anything strong 
against them. Magnetic bubbles which 


exist in ortho-ferrite materials, are 
given a good chance to win a place in 
computer memories. It goes without 
saying that developing these and other 
discoveries is going to cost much money. 
The only companies that will be able 
to afford development will be those that 
enjoy a large sales volume, and this is 
where the rub comes for the British 
microelectronics companies. They do not 
do business on a large enough scale to 
play a winning game over the long 
term. The British market sinvply is not 
a large enough base and the American 
companies have a majority of this market 
anyway. So the British companies must 
organise themselves internationally to 
achieve the necessary volume. Plessey 
has already taken a major step in this 
direction by acquiring a semiconductor 
packager in the United States. Other 
companies must follow this example. If 
long-range international plans are not 
formulated, the Government should 
probably refuse to help in the short 
term 

Strikes _ 

Out they stay 


The GKN-Sankey strike is in its fifth 
week. Strikers once again turned down 
a very . generous offer from the 
management. At a meeting on Tuesday, 
attended by less than half the 5,000 
strikers, the offer was rejected so defi¬ 
antly that no one bothered with a formal 
vote The workers are clinging to their 
demand for an across-the-board increase 
of £8 los a week to bring them into line 
with other motor workers in Coventry 
and Birmingham. The management has 
offered increases ranging from £2 to 
£7 fis for top craftsmen, but also wants a 
new productivity based wage structure. 
The unions are meeting with the 
engineering employers’ federation on 
triday, and a further mass meeting of 
strikers has been {xwtponed until the 
outcome of these talks is known. 


Nearly 40,000 men are now idle 
throughout the motor industry. British 
Leyland is still taking the brunt, which 
is further aggravated by a plethora of 
internal strikes. The Standard Triumph 
plant at Coventry is completely clos^. 
Vauxhall is coming under increasing 
pressure. Already 3,000 are laid off 
because production of commercial 
vehicles has stopped and the jobs of 
27,000 are now threatened if car pro¬ 
duction has to stop. 

Chrysler is in better shape, since the 
dispute at its Linwood plant was settled, 
but Avenger production has stopped at 
Coventry. Ford is losing £430,000 
worth of commercial vehicles production 
every day, and has now lost a total of 
£3 million worth of vehicles. Massey 
Ferguson and International Harvester 
are also affected. 

The impact of the GKN strike is also 
beginning to be felt among other sup¬ 
pliers to the motor industry, in parti¬ 
cular by Birmid Qualcast, which makes 
cylinder blocks and other castings. One 
factory has shut, putting 400 men out 
of work ; more are on short time 

All the main car producers are now 
investigating ways of avoiding depend¬ 
ence on single component suppliers. 
After the Rlkington dispute earlier this 
year, both British Leyland and Ford 
started to import glass. 

Elsewhere, six London boroughs were 
the victims of the first stnkes by local 
authority manual workers in their cur¬ 
rent pay dispute Dustmen staged a one- 
day strike, and used the time to journey 
to Brighton and lobby TUC leaders 
alxiut their wage claim. Local authori¬ 
ties have already offered an increase 
worth 14 per cent, but this has been 
turned down by the unions. Official 
.strike action is planned to begin on 
October ist, .so this is presumably a dress 
rehearsal 

Docks _ 

Too late now 

Panaceas do not exist in labour relations 
The Devlin proposal.s for giving dockers 
more security, first agreed m 1965 and 
now in the full glory of their imple¬ 
mentation, are increasingly proving this 
point. Almost everything in port econo¬ 
mics has changed radically since 1965 , 
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is heavy weight business 


Alumiimjm helps to tnako mnon walking 
possible Fach pound solving another 
vveight problem But Britain needs aliimin 
Him by the ton-load to build cars trains, 
planes and houses 

Thats why a special team of Kaisei 
Aluminium technicians are at Holyhead in 
Wales helping to build a now primary 
■iliirniniiim smelter for AngleseiAAlumimum 
I td Kaiser Aluminium, a participant in 
Anglesey with Rio Tinto Zinr and British 


Insulated Callender's Cables, is supplying 
lerdinical know-how for design construe 
tion and operation of this new |Oint venture 
facility 

Anglesey will produi e 100 000 tons of 
aluminium a yeai I hat s enough for 20 per 
cent of Biitaiii's booming aluminium re- 
guiicments It will assure Kaiser's com¬ 
mercial clients of a tinse long-term source 
of supply, and will strengthen the U K 
balance of payments Other Kaiser interests 


in Britain include participation in the ncwl\ 
formed Alcan Booth Industries Ltd group 
in the U K and has wholly-owned i" 
affiliate operations on five continents 
Kaiser is the world's fourth largest into 
grated aluminium producer and the mos: 
diversified refractory and chemical op 
erations, mineral resource development 
ir]ternational commodity trading Salr”- 
approach £386 million and earnings top 
£25 million 


CreaiDrs in the New Age of Aluminium 


ALUMINIUM 


Kaiser Aluminium Co. Ltd.. 9/11 Streatham High Road, London S.W .16 




the one'faith that has remained unquei*' 
tioned ii that Devlin must go through. No 
one stopped .to ask, for instance, whether 
the Transport Act 1968, which cut per¬ 
mitted drivers’ hours to ten a day, would 
shatter the economics of keeping the 
Port of London open 14 hours a day, 
which will happen as part of Devlin on 
September aist. Now, belatedly, the 
British Shippers’ Council, which 
represents shipowners’ customers and 
has a reputation for keeping silent atout 
Its grouses, has publicly complained 
about the increased Port of London 
Authority charges caused by Devlin 
and by the inflationary settlement 
of the dockers’ strike. It would 
have been far more statesmanlike if the 
BSC had backed the opponents of 
giving in to the dockers when it 
mattered, and made the economics of 
Devlin a public issue before the ink was 
dry on the agreement with the unions 

Going over to double-shift working 
means a 12J per cent rise in labour costs, 
according to experience in some of the 
many industries in which BSC members 
are involved Devlin apparently is more 
expensive , increases in charges slightly 
over ao per cent have been imposed by 
the Port of London Authority to pay for 
It The PL A wrote to the council on 
June 17th explaining thi.s and asking 
for objections so that these could be sent 
to the Minister of Transport There was 
no reaction from the council until 
July 24th. The BSC now says it is 
unconvinced that “ any benefits will be 
received bv importers or exporters in 
leturn ” for the increase in charges. Yet, 
whether or not the costs outweigh the 
benefits, there must be some benefit from 
having the port open longer hours. 

If the unions had been made to see 
there was a price which industry would 


ElU Quarterly Economic Rowow Sorvica 
EMiry quortar, EB ravlawa cover 140 countries 

SPAIN 

Will Spain’s ageing caudillo decide 
on a last major government upheaval ? 
If so, the re-eruption of the Matesa 
affair will have played a part, but 
equally important is the present 
regime's increasingly conspicuous lack 
of success with economic and social 
policies The third quarters review 
of Spain assesses the implications for 
business of the current developments 
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not stomach for double-sibift _ y/otkmg 
in the .postE, .^e cost of Devlip 
hwe 'Biiia rewiped. And the employers, 
t^;’- sjhiMd have Igprnt. more jg^pticism 
from small labour relations 

that was' achieved by the implementation 
of die lint phase of Devlin.. 

Ml \ 

Coed ! ___ 

Easy way out 

Lord Robens’s call for higher prices for 
general puipose coal means that the 
National Coal Board is opting for toe 
easy way out, and is not willingly going 
to place itself in the finng line for the 
Government by resisting the fairly stag¬ 
gering wage demands recently put in by 
the miners. If the Government lets the 
NCB management off the hook so easily, 
we may as well shut shop. - 

The pressures on the industry are 
intense. That is undeniable. The 
National Union of Mineworkers is asking 
a one-third increase in minimum wage 
levels, which if met fully would cost 
something like £75 million annually. 
And the NCB’s annual report for the 
year ended in March showed a record 
lo.ss of £26.3 million, which leaves the 
Board within £15 million of the sutu- 
tory deficit limit of £50 million. But, as 
Lord Robens says, a price rise for general 
purpose coal, most of which is used for 
power generation, will result in higher 
electricity bills. 

It would be better for everyone if the 
NCB executives were told now that 
whatever wage increases they eventually 
concede must be paid from increased 
productivity. Or else they must not grant 
them. Admittedly, raising productivity 
might be hard work compai'ed with rais¬ 
ing prices In the past year, productivity 
increased by only frat tionally over 2 per 
cent after increasing 9 per cent in 
1968-69 Few people think the drop 
was caused by the NCB having reached 
the heights of efficiency , the trouble is 
compounded of ahsenteesism and under¬ 
worked machinery The Prices and In¬ 
comes Board has suggested that the board 
could take some action to improve the 
quality of its management. Lord Robens 
had no suggestions alxiut that 


Farnborough 


The show must go 
on; or must it? 


The case against the Farnborough air 
show, which continued on its traditional 
flag-waving, ear-splitting, glittering 
course; this week, is not so much that 



Under the skin, the money is made 


It costs money, although it unques¬ 
tionably does, but that it disrupts work 
at the factones for months before 
and for weeks later. The case for it, 
which is 1 strongly put only behind 
the scenes, is that it is an essential 
shop window for the companies that 
actually make money out of British 
aviation and have no other place where 
they can meet potential customers in the 
numbers in which these attend a major 
sctpiecc like Farnborough. The setpieces 
are, unfortunately, provided by the 
aircraft manufacturers who foot most of 
the bill for the show and gain from it 
nothing whatsoever beyond some news¬ 
paper publicity of dubious value. The 
orders are taken, and the money made, 
by the accessory and component manu¬ 
facturers whose pioducts are rioniially 
concealed out of sight underneath the 
aircraft’s skin, inside its engines and 
lieneath its wings These are the people 
who increasingly crowd out the two great 
air shows, at Farnborough and Pans, 
which arc noss held in alternate years 
although there have been reports this 
>ear that some of the space at Farii- 
borough had to be offered at bargain 
lates to get customers to fill it 

Feeling between the two sides of the 
industiy runs imddling-high The 
majority of coinfxjnent makers are not 
dedicated aviation men. The bulk of 
their business comes from other kinds of 
engineering But their engineering has to 
be backed up by an amount of expen¬ 
sive research and development, and, 
b/ maintaining an aviation division, 
these companies find they can get most 
of their research paid for them by the 
Government So they are enthusiastic 



backerr of exhibitions like Famborough, 
long beyond the time when the airci^t 
industry proper has begun to question 
Its usefulness. 

What has emeiged at this week’s show 
IS n^ed anUgonism between die two 
r^aining aircraft companies, Hawker 
Siddeley and the British Aircraft 
Ckirporation. Both are fighting for oflFicial 
Government backing for a short range 
jumbo. BAG has the supjiort of British 
European Ainv«M for an all-Bntish 
version. Hawker Siddeley is pushing for 
a Europeambuilt aircraft in which the 
British would have only a part share. 
The last government turned this proposal 
down on the grounds that it was an 
apparently unsaleable aircraft. But 
Hawker Siddeley has bided its time until 
It could collect some evidence that both 
the French and German governments 
were going to order their national airlines 
to buy it. Orders have now been placed 
in Europe for components for the first 
five prototypes. And if the European 
air bus goes ahead, there will not be a 
market for a second jet of roughly the 
same size, shape and range. Not with 
two American jete already well under 
construction that could, at a stretch, do 
the same job. With many of the proposed 
Government spending cuts expected to 
fall heavily on the Ministry of Techno¬ 
logy the companies could hardly have 
picked a worst time to try to get its ear. 


Computers 


Adding apples 
and oranges 


Pity the poor Covent Garden trader He 
handles Granny Smith apples, Golden 
Delicious, Bramley Seedlings not to men¬ 
tion the ubiquitous Cox ; Florida 



If I had a computar. I couM managa this 
lot properly. 


oranges, Seville oranges. King Edward 
potatoes, Pentland Crown potatoes , 
Cos lettuce, Boston lettuce and May 
King; Conference pears, Williams fiears, 
China rose radishes, French breakfast 
radishes, and purple sprouting broccolli 
—perhaps lOO different varieties and 
sizes of fruits and vegetables in all, plus 
flowers in many cases. He perhaps 
receives them from 50 to 100 suppliers, 
although in some instances this rises to 
1,000 He sells them to 500 or 1,000 
separate customers. What is more, many 
of his suppliers want to know the sales 
results the same day It is little wonder 
then that the traders spend a good part 
of their time keeping their b<x>ks and 
that often the hectic, fast-moving nature 
of their business leaves them confused 
about whether they have made or lost 
money on a particular batch of produce. 

It IS such .situations that computers 
arc designed for Or so runs the theory 
At any rate, the Covent Garden Market 
Authority, helped by a team of computer 
consultants from Brandon Applied 
Systems, is doing its best to find if 
a computer system could help traders 


sort out their applet and oranges more 
quickly ‘and cheaply while removing 
much irksome detail from the managers’ 
heavily laden minds. As the result of a 
recently completed preliminary study, 
the Brandon men have a certain amount 
of confidence in the computer plan but 
any such plan will stand or fall on 
whether a reasonable number of traders 
can be persuaded to computerise. There 
are several hundred traders at Covent 
Garden but only 30 or so large ones 
and it is to the latter that the consultants 
are aiming the detailed plans they will 
draw up in the next few months. If the 
plan goes through, it is hoped to have 
the system operating by mid-19712, a 
year or so before the market is moved 
to Nine Elms. By then, any teething 
problems should be a thing of the past 
and the computer can be moved as a 
fully-fledged operating system. 

Collectively, the Covent Garden 
traders handle £64 million worth of 
fruit and vegetables yearly, plus another 
£ 11 million or £12 million of flowers. 
Still, the decision to computerise or not 
will be a large one for them, as it is for 
almost any firm. The services of the 
£200,000 central processor envisaged by 
the Brandon men will cost a large trader 
£5,000 or £6,000 yearly plus a £450 
annual rental fee for the terminals that 
will link each trader by telephone line 
to the processor The trader wiill also 
have to pay the salaries of the terminal 
opierators. For this outlay the trader 
would handle acoouinfting, stock and 
analysis functions making possible staff 
reductions that in a short time should 
amount to more than the fee for tlic 
computer. I'he da)ta ‘the trader receives 
should represent an iimproveinent over 
h'is present data in several respects He 
will ea&iily be able to see if he has made 
r profit on particular items, and the 
computer will tell him automatically 


Key indicators : British economy 


Balance of Paymanta 
The UK's surplus on current account 
slipped from £153 mn to £53 mn 
between the first and second quarters 
of 1970 


Retail Trade 

One point down in July with lower 
volume of sales by food shops 


Hire Purchaaa 

Instalment credit, which m the main is 
used for cars and other sxpenaive 
durable goods, was for the three 
months ending July, 2% higher than 
the previous three months 


Month 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three 

1963=100 month months 


Industrial 

production* June 123 +1 —2i 

employment* July 95 9 -f-0.2 —0.4 

productivity* June 128^ 4-1 —2 

Export trade*| July 146 nil —1 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt May 123 -1-11 -HH 

Retail trade* July 110 —1 -hi 

Unemployment* August 1181 ml +6.0 

Retail prices July 136.0 +0.'7 +1.3 

Expon prices June 130 +1 +2 

Impon prices June 128 nil +1 

Wage rates (weekly) _ July _ 146 9 +0 7 +2 S 

Export trada^ retail trade, angineering order books: Irt volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 2.6 per cent. 


July 

May 

July 

August 
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Give me 



cried the astrotiaat 


'. conductive a% ultTB-low temperatures’ sal^ the cryogrenlcs ongrineer 
‘Corroalon-reBlstont to sea waterl' piped the North Sea gasman. 



A new material? The known basic chemical elements of all materials 
still total only 103, even Including the latest artlBclal radioactive 
elements; their possible combinations, of course, are virtually limitless. 
But for the baaicqualitiesofhighconductlvityand corrosion-resistance, 
ductility and Strength under extremes of ten^raturp, the alloys of 
copper are iiniaue. Whatever special demand#emerge .from the needs 
of the aerospace industry, DELTA will be, able-to. satisfy them. 
Bpeoiallsed alloys are being develoiied foramiutitB.de of requirements 
of space-age technology. 

Of coixrse, the original copper allc^rs — bronze and brass — have never 
been super.seded and are used today in every industry, ITom window 
frames ami central heating to nuclear submarines and fluidics. Or 
any other purpose our qastpmers may speolfy. 


The mere you iisfc of. copper SUoya, the more they give. Ask DELTA. 

THE DEXTAHETEAL etnenunr _ 

(MANUPACTUBJBRS OP EXTRUDED ROD*, BARS, SECTIONS. 
.TOBfflS & WIRE iN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS). 
DAlW’MOUTiri*TREBT. BIRMINGHAM 7. TELEPHONE: 021-359 3671 
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More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British bank 
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Three African hotels 
with the best the 
country has to offer 
and everything the 
modem businessman 
requires? 

Hilton International, 
I presume. 
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how late customers are in paying their 
bills, this now takes much managerial 
ume. 


IVooi textiles _ 

Funny, it's going 
according to plan 


They’re spending money up in York¬ 
shire. And this is just what la.st year’s 
Atkins report, prepared for the wool 
litde neddy, told them to do Spend 
£40 million on re-equipment by the mid 
1970s ; scrap the old stuff , and then 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

there will be a modern wool textile 
industry without the traditional bugbear 
of overcapacity, and the weak selling and 
fragmentation that accompanies it. 

A survey by the Wool Industry Bureau 
of Statistics on machinery buying by the 
wool firms shows that, declining industry 
though It IS meant to be, some 
£18 million had been installed or was 
on firm order Allowing for the non- 
rosponders and those tliat had not yet 
definitely committed themselves, an 
estimated £35 million will be going 
through the mill door by 1975—though 
not exactly in the proportions suggested 
by Atkins Already, worsted spinning 
equipment is slightly over the 
£10 million suggested, and woollen 
spinning £ij million over the 


»3 

£4 6 million Atkins figure This could 
be dangerous. The wool industry got hit 
by the textile recession only as late as 
May this year. Before that enthusiasm 
alxiunded and may have rushed to the 
■spinners’ heads. Being under Atkins 
targets at this stage is preferable to avoid 
overcapacity 

The survey only shows one side of the 
coin Atkins also produced tables show¬ 
ing how many looms and spindles should 
be scrapped There is no mention of 
progress on the exit of machinery 
'I'he old will probably be kept on as 
long as possible, but tlie firms that have 
most new machinery will drive the others 
out of business The increasrng rate of 
mill closures m the jxiat few months 
shows thait this is alre^y happening 


Vintage cars: prices on the up again 


More than 8u vintage and veteran cars, 
motor cycles and a fire engine go to 
auction this Saturday at Mcasham in 
Staffordshire The cars include the twelve 
that made up the Kootes collet'ion 
These have been lying under dust sheets 
for some time and Chrysler ha.s derided 
It might as well dispose of them to 
private enthusia-sts Kxperts say sriiffily 
that Saturday’s offt rings are not in the 
same cla.ss as some veterans auctioned by 
Sotheby’s, most recently at Glencagirs 
last fortnight 

Auctions of old ears only began 
.seriously in 1966 Up to i960, the cost of 
buying an old car was minimal. An 
Austin Seven could be picked up for 
and even the fabulous Rolls-Royir Silvt r 
Ghost would iiol cost nuiie than Choo 
Ten years larlier neither was worth more 
than Its s( rap prit e. But today Austin 
Sevens fetch bciwi eii .£200-,^500, and at 
the otln r end of the srale, .Silver Ghosts 
go up to £13,000 

To totnpele in the yearly Brighton 
run, a < at must be a genuine velcran, 
buill before 1904 Brtaiisj of this, prices 
of these cars have .soared Anyone who 
wants to take part in the run must be 
prepared to face an initial outlay of at 
least .£2,000 

Anyone who invested in a viniage (pn- 
1930) or veteran r.ar in the tarly (mi's 
would have seen a handsome ajiprc- 
cialion in value of at lea.st to per cent 
a year. 


But the rise has not always been steady, 
and values are susceptible to fashion 
A de Dion fetched £4,200 in 19(17 but 
12 months later similar cars were only 
getting £2,500 

Over the past iB months prices have 
been stable and in some cases have 
actually dropped Last autumn’s Solheby 
auction produced a sharp fall in some 
prices, and two Silver Ghosts fetched 
only £3,000 apiece This led the Veteran 
and Vintage Car magazine to pronount e 
that the “ Sofheby Sea Bubble ” had 
burst, and it gleefully observed that the 
only Io.SfTS were the “ investors and fast- 
biitk merchants” Yet last year’s drop 
now seems to have been merely a tem- 
jiorary lull, to judge by lh< prices 
obtained at the recent Glentagles auc¬ 
tion 

With a pool of about 10,000 veteran 
and vintage ears in the country it 
looks .1 sellers’ market A growing num¬ 
ber of foreign buyers, notably from the 
United States, have helped to bump 
lip demand For a while, the supply was 
increased by the repatriation of cars, par- 
licularlv Rolls-Royce, from India, but 
this source has now dried up , the Indian 
government, for reason.s of its own, has 
refused to grant the export liccnees 

The value of a car is only partly 
d< lermined by age and condition The 
other imfxirtant factors are its originality 
and Its history. A notable history can 
add up to £ 1,000 to a car’s value T.asl 
year the original (not the movie) Ghitty- 



Bang-Bang was sold for a record price 
of £i 6 , 5 (h> a Vauxhall D-Type at 'he 
Mcasham sale is likely to get a high 
pne e because il was used by George V 
ill the First World War and subseciueiilly 
in ihe films “ Women in laive" and 
“ The Avengers ” 

Investors who have moved into the 
market have helped to carry prices far 
beyond the reach of the average 
cnihuslast The enthiisia.sis are hoping 
that investors will get cold feet after 
the recent slump m prices and will also be 
put off by the maintenance costs of keep¬ 
ing an old ear in top condition But 
unfortunately for them, veteran and vin¬ 
tage cars still look an attractive invest¬ 
ment 



Blaments of an expanding business: Brighton run entrant, pricey Sifvar Ghost, vintage 1923 Humber and 1977 Sunbeam, first 
car to travel 200 truims par hour. Lest two for auction. Saturday 
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Investment 


Small Americans love 
equities again 

Naw York 


7'he Aintrican public has resumed its 
love affair with tfic stock market. This 
yearning of individual investors to own 
equities goes a long way toward 
explaining the market's explosive re¬ 
covery of the past month, brokers say. 
I n the past week or so ithe price indica¬ 
tors have actually mos'ed up only 
iiMxlerately , the Dow Jones industrial 
average stood at 759.3 on Wednesday, 
up a tiifle from 7566 the week before. 
But during tfius period trading volume 
has run between 15 mn and 17 nin 
shares daily, reflecting a resurgence of 
■interest in equities remmiscen't of the 
booming igbii market .sessions Some 
brokers say indeed that they are begin¬ 
ning to get a .sense of d^]d vu witness a 
■renewal of buying interest in Natoinas 
and Occidental Pctrulcuni, two s[>ecula- 
tive favourites of bygone days 

For many months market analysts 
had dfespavred of a strong revival of jmb- 
lic interest in the inarkot, t rliiig statis¬ 
tical evidence of 'the increasingly 
dominant role of 'institutional investcrrs, 
who at last rejiorit were .said to account 
for more than half the turnover on the 
New York stock exchange But, as the 
experience of recent weeks suggests, 
most individuals apparenltly do not read 
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the official data or at least are not 
cowed by It What appears to have 
motivated them rather were two promis¬ 
ing developments around nrud-August, 
■the one the pwssibihty of a Middle East 
ceasefire, and the other measures by 
the monetary authorities suggesting 
greater accessibility of credit and lower 
interest rates in 'the domestic economy. 
In the ensuing weeks the market's new¬ 
found optimism hardened to -the extent 
that Israel’s walk-ou't from the peace 
talks and the hijacking of American 
and British amliners by Arab guerrillas 
have cau'sed little more than a mar¬ 
ket tremor, sparked for the most part 
by profit-taking. 

One imponderable in the market is 
whether or when the unit trusts (mutual 
funds) will commit funds to Stocks 
Altliough insurance companies and bank 
managed pension funds are said to have 
lesunied stock purchases of consequence 
in recent wcek.s, most funds are still 
holding back 'I’he speculation among 
brokers is that portfolio managers feel 
■that, having gained n«.irly 150 (X>ints on 
■the. Dow Jones average in the piast three 
months, the market now finds itself in 
an overbought condition and due for a 
gloomy correction The funds to¬ 
gether currently hold some $5 bn in 
uncommitted cash The question is 
whether they have missed the turn to 
what many believe is the early phase 
of a bull market, or whether they will 
still get a second chance to buy into it 
■a't lower prices than are currently 
available. 

Meanwhile, though Wall Street’s 
improvement has still to do anything for 
the London market—the Financiai 
Times industrial ordinary index spent 
yet another week in the 335-340 range, 
up to Thursday afternoon’s 341 2—some 
other markets have been highly respon¬ 
sive. The trend of South African prices 
has been particularly instructive des¬ 
pite the local addiction to chartism and 


generally bearish short-term conditions, 
equity prices have surprised every'one by 
edging up a full 15% since June 30th 
In the past week the Johannesburg 
Financial Mail's composite index reacted 
slightly from 390.2 to 386.6, but on the 
face of It this is just one of the markets 
that will continue to take its cue from 
New ^'ork 


London markets _ 

Trade fears again 


In the equities market in London this 
week, some of the blue chips have made 
some sort of running, with reports that 
higher consumers’ expenditure could 
filter through to production But the 
gilt-edged market is nervous. Almost none 
of the institutions is prepared to take a 
view and even the traders have been 
afraid to wet their feet in this trickle 
Such hopes as arc burgeoning arc 
related to the incipient decline of interest 
lates in Europe and America. A 
reduction in the prime rate in America 
would be a major boost The argument 
over Bank rate in Britain, mine 
academic and less significant though 
such arguments are these days, is 
amusingly divided over whether it would 
be better to lf>wer or raise it (^n such 
small factors is confidence built Inevit¬ 
ably, however, the tontinuing strikes 
and lay-offs in the motor industry, the 
appalling round of wage demands, the 
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not our policy to rush you into thir^;s. 


For a private company that wants to stay private, raising capital 
can be tricky. 

A lot of people will only help if you’ll undertake to go public in a 
year or two. (They want a quick return on their investment.) 

But we’d hate you to get the idea everyone is equally impatient. 

At TCFC, we’ve been helping private companies to grow since the 
war. 

Whether you borrow jCsooo or £500,000, our long-term loans 
really are long-term. 

And leave you free to work out your own future. 

After a while, for instance, you might feel a more attractive way to 
expand is through a merger. 


In which case ICFC’s subsidiary. Industrial Mergers Limited, 
can help you find the right partner. 

Or you might reach the point where the best move is to go public. 

Something our New Issue Department would handle for you 

Alternatively, of course, you might simply decide to come back to 
us for more money. 

Like one company did. 

Fourteen times before it finally went pubhe. 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited, Please 
contact your local office, listed under Finance Companies m Yellow 
Pages. Head Office ‘ Piercy House, 

7 ^pthall Avenue,London,E.C.2. 
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Profit from 

ALL the 

vital business news 

■NONE 

fast-reading source 


Freshly gathered from 3S news bureaus 
all over the world, the concise news stories 
in BUSINESS WEEK give you a head start 
on what's going on in business And you 
get the /acir—never conjecture, never rumor, 
but the straight facts, plus expert analyses 
by seasoned observers of the business scene. 
The kind of information any profit- 
conscious businessman just cannot be 
without 

BUSINESS WEEK keeps you informed on 
what's going on in the currency markets, 
what U S government legislation is pending 
and how it will affect you, what commodi¬ 
ties are getting scarce and should be stocked 
up now, what you can sell and where your 
best markets lie 

And not only does business week bring 
you in-depth reports and business news of 
widespread interest, but every issue carries 
separate departments that report —in un¬ 
complicated language —the happenings in 
such specialized areas of business as finance. 


government, labor, transportation, market¬ 
ing. It's like getting a weekly newsletter in 
each of these business areas' In fact, if these 
special departments were sold as separate 
newsletters, such services would be worth 
from US$200 to US$300 a year. Yet you 
can get these specialized services.. PLUS 
complete coverage of the world's business 
news for a tiny fraction of their valuel 

For Managomont Man Only 

However, subscriptions to business week 
are available only to management men— 
executives in business and industry—the men 
who need facts, not rumors, to make profit¬ 
able business decisions 

If you qualify for a subscription, you can 
now get business week for as little as 
US$16 67 a year. What's more, your issues 
will be rushed to you. .you'll have business 
WEEK just a day or two after subscribers in 
the U.S receive their copies. To start your 
subscription, simply mail the coupon today 
Send no money we will bill you later 


Special "Nawalaltara” In Each lasua 
Every week, business week carries the 
equivalent of several "newsletters" that 
report the happenings In specialized 
areas of business, such as; 

Labor * Production • Marketing 

• New Products • The Markets 

• Transportation • Finance • Busi¬ 
ness Outlook • Washington Out¬ 
look • International Outlook 

If these special departments were sold 
as separate newsletters, the cost would 
be from USS200 to US$300 a year. You 
get them all In susiness week for only 
US$16.e7 a year when you take a three- 
year subscription. 

There's no gamble when you subscribe to 
BUSINESS WEEK We are sure it will help 
you deal more effectively with the realities 
of our complex business world...so sure that 
we will guarantee to refund the unused por¬ 
tion of your sub'cription payment if you are 
not entirely satisfied with business week 
When was the last lime you stood to gain 
so much without the slightest risk? 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY TO START YOUR BUSINESS WEEK SUBSCRIPTION! SEND NO MONEY ... WE WILL BILL YOU. 



Approx. BW* X llVi" 
21 X 29 cma. 
—1/0 pagw. 


. . . THE EXECUTIVE 
PORTFOLIO with 
your name stamped 
in gold on the cover, .yours free when you 
subscribe to business week An extraor¬ 
dinary collection of 16 exclusivi business 
reports, the 170-page executive port¬ 
folio gives you a wide-angle look at the 
international business scene and brings 
you up to date on the major problems and 
opportunities confronting businessmen today These well-illus¬ 
trated reports cover such timely subjects as; The Cashless, 
Checkless Society Predicted for the 1970's . . . Why the U.S. 
Needs to Increase Its Exports . . . How Urban Decay and Race 
Problems Threaten Business . . The Rise of the Computer 

Services Industry . . . Japan’s Remarkable Industrial Machine. 
The exclusive executive portfolio, handsomely bound and 
personalized in gold, is yours to keep free, whether or not you 
ever decide to cancel your business week subscription and 
receive your money back. 


BUSINESS WEEK, McOnw-HIII PuMlahlng Co. Ltd. 0S-40S0-3 

34 Davor Strsot. London, W.I., England 

Please rush BUSINESS WEEK to me for one year at US$25 Also mail my FREE 
EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO, which I may keep even If I later cancel my BUSINESS 
WEEK subscription Please bill me lor my subscription 
□ 3 years at US$S0 (check here If you prefer a 3 year subscription) 


NAME. 
TITLE- 


(please print) 


COMPANY ADDRESS. 


.COUNTRY. 


Company's 
product or service. 

Approk. number 
of smployeesT_ 


n Manufacturer 
.n Distributer □ Other. 


Subscriptions accepted onijr from asscutivss and managars In business. Industry, 
and government To ensure prompt s,ntry of your subscription, plsaie give us sll 
the Information roouosiag on the abovo form. 
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troubles of sterling and the lack of clear 
leadership from the Government have 
all contributed to the belief that the 
economy is still going to the dogs. Some 
people are especially nervous about the 
effects of an announcement next week 
of a monster trade deficit for August. 
Because of this summer's dock strike, it 
is bound to be a meaningless monster, 
but if it soars well over £200 million will 
everybody realise that ? 

Dapite the absence of professional 
buying somebody somewhere is still 
willing to hold on to short'datcd gilts. 
The professionals have been saying for 
some time that stocks like Savings 3% 
1965-75 have looked very dear, with 
ledemption yields around £6 los. But 
anyone going short in it would have got 
burnt, unless he was very clever The 
story IS that it has attracted sonic of the 
funds from the redeemed Savings 3'’,', 
1^60-70 However, with the discount 
liouses and banks not trading too 
actively, it remains a puzzle that the 
sliort end as a whole lias held up so 
ivell. At the long end, yields have got 
hack up to £9 I os, a return to pre¬ 
election days Of course, with price 
inflation ait 7% a year, 9^% is not a 
MTy high real return 

Moreover, the weakness in long-term 
i;ilt-edged has persisted through a period 
v\lien the Bank of England has not been 
.IS cruel to the market as those who want 
the Bank to control money supply dunk 
the Bank sliould have been Admittedly, 
line leason why the Bank has licen kind 
.s that gilts are weak, hut kindness may 
-non have to stop 

Talking in millions 

htar’s shooting ascent into the top ten 
pioperty companies has divided share 
.iitionoiners into two camps those who 
piaise the comjjany’s thrust, aggres&ion 
and dynamism, and those who can 
hardly ibeLeve their eyes and expect the 
phenomenon to burn itself out. To some 
"bservers Star now looks like City 
Centre Properties in its heyday, appear¬ 
ing on the iscene at every projjerty 
loinpany takeover battle, investing and 
ileveloping abroad and in all directioivs. 
I'liey see the growth formula, which 
has imereased the propierty piortfolio 
bom £8 nin in 1968 to £77 mn last 
vear and to £222 mn this, as a simple 
'>ne take ov'er, for paper and convertible 
loan dtock ; revalue the property to 
I educe the initial dilution effect ; and 
lely on reversions and developments to 
produce, ultimately, an increased asset 
^aluc per share. 
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The formula is quite respectable, but 
wihat divides the sheep from the goats 
]•> piossession of faith m Star to do 
the trick. Its net asset value is now 
35s lod, or 45s according to the 
directors’ official unofficial estimate. 
Fully dliluted these come down to 
25s lod and 31s fid. Its track record 
as a develofier ii.s still being laid, and the 
sceptics are waiting to see what sort 
of henefit shareholders will eventually 
get out of the £100 mn of development 
projects tihat are “ approved ” and the 
£70 mn “ in advanced stages of negotia¬ 
tion " “ Approved,” to those who like 
to have things spelt out, means by the 
directors, not by the authorities or 
partners that have the final say in 
whether projects go through 

To show the doubters that its castles 
are bdilt on inoie than air, Star has, 
in Its annual report, spelt out the 
.sources of funds for the £100 mn pro¬ 
gramme Of the £46 mn to be spient 
in Britain, £12 mn comes from its own 
resources, £2^ mn from short term 
liorrowing.s, and nearly all the rest from 
sale and leasebacks (again £17 mn 
IS “committed” and £ii mn is the 
.subject of “negotiations” in hand) In 
sale and leaseback transactions the 
institutions buy the ^ite, put up the 
building finance and take the major 
equity in rental flows. Unless details 
are sjjclt out (which is something the 
Stock Exchange Council ought b^’ now 
to 'be insisting on from all property 
companies) it is impossible to know 
what sort of benefits the company will 
reap. The details for funding the £52 
mn overseas developments are rather 
more vague. Only £2.3 mn has been 
hnanced by long-term money. Little 
finance has been arranged for the 
£16 mn Melbourne development The 
rest looks as though it will come from 
a mixture of Eurodollar borrowings, 
local bank borrow'ings, and remi.ssion of 
funds (if the Treasury agrees) from 
Britain—money from the Eagle Star 
insurance company plus property sales 
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is expected to bring in £30 mn m the 
next 18 months- This will no 
doubt change the look of the balance 
sheet, where, in spite of the reference 
in the chairman’s statement to the 
group’s “ considerable degree of liqui¬ 
dity,” the whole of the current assets 
just cover the creditors among current 
liabilities. 

This IS partly the result of coitwli- 
dating the 54% of the Canadian Trizec 
Corporation with its hefty creditors in 
the balance sheet. Star came to control 
Trizec through the purchase of Second 
Covent Garden and of shares from Eagle 
Star Trizei is one of the largest and 
most successful real estate companies 
m Canada. But it is also, to British 
eyes, very highly geared against 
property assets of $218 mn there 
IS debt of $216 mn, a quarter of it 
repayable by the end of 1973. However, 
as IS North American practice, these 
assets are at histone cost, well below 
their true value. To remedy the situa¬ 
tion, the Star directors have themselves 
revalued the assets ; this has helped 
throw up a revaluation surplus of 
£13 mn. 

The profits of Tnzec and Second 
Covent Garden were not consolidated 
this year. With a full year of acquisi¬ 
tions, the pretax 'position will be an 
extra £1 mn at £2.7 mn next year 
There are unlikely to be anv more 
acqulisitions liefore then, or for quite 
some time not all the directors were 
.sorry to see the company lose 'the battle 
for London Countv Freehold and Lease¬ 
hold, on the grounds that paper saving 
was needed to allow earnings and assets 
per share to take off. The share price, at 
2'js 7d, is at a not unreasonable discount 
of 25 °(, on the directors’ valuation of the 
net asset value, fully diluted 


ElU Quarterly Economic Roview Service 
Every quarter^ 62 revlawa cover 140 countriee 

ARABIAN PENINSULA AND 
JORDAN (No. 61) 

MIDDLE EAST OIL (No. 56) 

These two reviews, third quarter 
issues of which have Just been 
published, provide unrivalied coverage 
of economic realities in this 
sensitive area. 

Also published with the first-named 
revieiw is its Annual Supplement, 
giving invaluable background 
infotmabon. 

An annuel eubecrlpllon to one review 
(4 leeuee end an Annual Supplement) la CIO 
fUSSiS) Air mail poatage extra Single coplee 
a0/> (LfSSO) each Annual Supplement 00/< 
(iiSSO) each Detaile from 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer Houae 27 St Jemee'e Place 
London SW1 Tel 01-483 8711 Ext 27 
833 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel 212 8B748E0 
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Investors Overseas Services 

Levered up 


What, iff anything, Mr Harold Lever 
has done for Investors Overseas Services 
seems to be hotly disputed. Press com¬ 
ment has variously given the former 
Paymaster-General credit for talking 
reconciliation into 'the heads of Messrs 
Wyndham White and Bernie Cornfeld, 
lieiiig the agent of the one or the other 
with a reference to a struggle for power 
that has yet to be resolved and/ 
or evolving the strategy of appointing a 
board of trustees to act as a watchdog 
over the $1.5 bn of pubMc money under 
group admiriistration The company 
Itself concedes no more dian that Mr 
Lever has done some good by pfointing 
out the advantages of a watchdog com¬ 
mittee to a previously uncomprehending 
world, the decision to set up a “ board 
of fiduciaries " having been taken and 
announced more than a month ago. 

On the yardstick of the share prices 
concerned, last week's change for the 
lietter has indeed been maintained 
lOS Linnutcd has reacherl from 

$ij a week earlier, while lOS Manage¬ 
ment has risen well to $6J. Both 
rises are attributed to spieculative 
buying on the hunch that the shock 
waves are Anally recedling. It remains 
anticipatory, since the latest cash flow 
flgures (for August) show deterioration 
,it a $35 i) mil excess of repurchases over 
sale.s compared with $at) 7 mn in July 
($36 4 mn iin June), while notliing more 
tangible than Mr Lever’s statement has 
come along since the end of last week 
to restore confidence at anv level 

Needless to say this leaves a lot to 
be desired. The procedure for giving 
indeiK'iident trustees or hduciartes the 
final say-so over group Investment 
decisions has yet to be worked out, 
and IS not necessarily a simple matter 
And even if (as is not yet clear) they 
were empowered to vet transactions of 
all the different kinds that have proved 
controversial (principally loans to 
crnplovees and investment banking 
customers) the management would still 
have formidable problems Nobody 
knows the extent to which the group’s 
present unpopulaifitv has to do With 
anxiety about the handling of savings 
entrusted to its 19 funds, but in fact 
there has Iteen little occasion for anxiety 
under strictly chlis heading . the closest 
controversy been about those Arctic 
oil rights, which has not so much been 
about the acquisifion as the subsequent 
up-valuation 

Of course, it is an essential prelimi¬ 
nary to remove any doubts the pubhc 


lift 
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Same's London pad 


may have on the (score of simple 
security. Their disapjjearance alone 
might sharj>ly redute redemptions which 
were $6a 9 mn last month compared 
with $68 inn un July and $83 i mn in 
June However it will ahnost certainly 
retjuire more positive virtues to achieve 
a marked revUval of sales, down to 
$26 9 mn last month against $38.3 nui 
in July ; and such a revival is 
necessary- if lOS is to be restored to 
profitability Now that Intematioual 
Controls Corporation has kn return for 
Its financial assistance been given a 
virtual right of veto ovei the expendi¬ 
ture budget and theie is the promlise of 
a board of trustees to .screen all impor¬ 
tant investment decisions, there could 
be a danger of the wiliole operation 
getting enmeshed in red tape. Clearly 
It Its a risk that must be run, which only 
goes to -show the nature of the problem 
If Mr Cornfeld gets the go-ahead for 
the marketing of the Californian 
Cinema City he has set his heart on. 
It would, if nothing else, come as some 
kind of evidence of the old mmbleness 

P&O 

New rating needed 

The market has had a constant tempta¬ 
tion to make a favourite of the shipping 
sector Despite the seamen’s wage claims, 
the dock strike and typhoid outbreaks, 
It had been expecting an improved 
return from Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation. After last year’s 
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£12.6 mn profit, even the less bouncing 
estimate ranged as high as £14 mn 
for the year ending September, which 
for a company making 40% of its profits 
in the first half, would have meant at 
least maintaining last year’s £5.3 mn 
for the half year. 'The achieved £4.3 mn, 
announced late on Wednesday, came too 
late to influence the market but in inter¬ 
office dealings the stock was sold down. 
On Thursday it was weaker -still. After 
the 2s fid overnight fall it was friendless 
at 38s id It looks like coming in for 
a severe re-rating in the market. 

The problem with P&O is that 
even discounting special factors like 
strikes and epidemics, the company is 
thought to have missed out on the freight 
boom liecause it made its contracts 
before tlie current bonanza in rates 
Operating on a policy of building .ships 
basic.ally on a policy of covering con¬ 
tracts, the risk has been reduced but the 
rewards will have suffered too Mean¬ 
while -the 20% rise for seamen will have 
increased operating costs, particularly on 
the labour-intensive cruising side. 
Another 24% wage claim has now been 
presented, and it is unlikely tliat the 
company will be able to absorb this 
without damage to margin.s The first 
half had to bear the costs of the 
typhoid epidemic on the Oronsay 
at Vancouver, estimated to have cost the 
company £300,000 In the second half, 
the dock strike .should also reduce 
profits by between £250,000 and 
£500,000 (since P&O’s substantial 
short haul traffic -is -particularls 
vulnerable), and the difficulties with 
the Oriana could add up to another 
£ 2 <k),(K)o. So the second half could be 
afflicted with around £J inn in excep¬ 
tional costs Looking farther ahead, there 
IS the 27^% increase in Port of London 
charges, beginning on Septemhe.r ist, a 
23% inciea.se at Rotterdam from 
Octolier 1st, and the possibility that such 
contracts as P&O can re-fix might be 
affected by lower tanker rates if Libyan 
and Nigerian oil production come 
heavily on stream 

Becau.se of the timing of new contracts, 
suppoiters of P&O have been arguing 
that the big profit will come through in 
1971-72. At the moment, that must 
remain a contestable proposition, though 
very possible. What would upset that 
applecart is if the container traffic turns 
out to have been costed too finely, or if 


Offshore funds 
Next week's issue will cany the 
regular quarterly review of offshore 
funds, showing best and poorest 
performances over the past year 
and two years. 
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AU of theat Debenturea kava boon told. This announeomont apptara aa a mattar of roeoffd 

$20,000,000 

Hamersley Iron Finance N. V. 

9V2% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1985 

Paymant of principal, praminm. If any, intarotl and sinking fund unewtdUionallg guaranteed by 

Hamersley Holdings Limited 

fntrreM wt payable annually on September t , commencing in 1971 


MORGAN & CIS INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


ALGEMENE BANK NEBERLANB N.V. 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANKN V 
ASTAIRE & CO 


ANDRESENS BANK A IS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES Sjt 
ARNHOLD ANDS. BLEICHROEOER 

/mc 

BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
RANK OF LONDON & SOUTH A ME RICA 

LtmU,e 

BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 

Limiue 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES SJl 


AUSTRALIAN UNITED CORPORATION 

UmltFa 

BANC A COMMERCIALE ITALIAN A BANK OF AMERICA 

SRttM 

BANK MEES & HOPE /V.F BA SK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

BANKHA US FRIEDRICH SIMON K G.a A 
BANQUE GENERALS DU LUXEMBOURG SA BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG .S’-M 

BANQUE LAMBERT SCS BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE NKUFLIZE. SCHLUMBERGER. MALLET 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DES MINES 

BANQUE DE L’UNION EUBOPEENNE BA NQUE WORMS & CIE 

H. ALBERT DE BARY & CO N V. BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 


BARING BROTHERS & CO , 
GUN.iAR BOHN & CO AIS 


BURKHARDT & CO. CAZENOVE & CO. 

COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

CREDIT INDUSTRIEL IVALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 
THEDAIWA SECURITIES CO AMERICA. INC 


COMMERZBANK 

AkUAnf*tt»thmlt 


CONTINENTAL BANK SJl. 
CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCK 
CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDITANSTALT-RANK VEREIN 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK RICHARD DAVS & CO. 


THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 
umuwe 

DEW A AY. CORTVBIENDT INTERNATIONAL S A. 
FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 

t: - 

HAMBROSBANK 


DEUTSCHE BANK 


DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 
-DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 
DRKSDNER BANK EURAMERICA INTERNA TIONAL 

AttlFm$Fa,tUtkmtt t,imtt»a 

GVTZWILLBR BVNGENER SECVRITIES 

UmUt4 

HANDELSHANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) HILL SAMVEL A CO 

LimU^a t imttpa 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION KIDDER, PEABODY & CO KITCAT & AITKEN 

KLEINWOBT, BENSON KREDIETBANK S.A LUXEMBOURGEOISS "’ ’"kUHN.LOEB & CO INTERNATIONAL 

LAZARD FRERES & CIE LAZARD FRERES & CO. 

LIBERT PETERBROECK SECURITIES Sjl 


KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.AJC.) 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO. 

LlmlUd 

LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZS & CO. 
LOEB, RHOADES & CO. MANUFACTURERS HANOVER LIMITED 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 
B.METZLERSEEL.SOHN&CO. MODEL. ROLAN D& CO .INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. MORGAN GRENFELL & CO 

LimUs4 t Imltta 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO I.NTERNATIONAL, INC 

THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO.. LTD. DEN NORSKS CREDITBANK SAL. OPPENHBIM JR. & CIE. 

PIERSON, BELDRING A PIERSON IAN POTTER A CO. N.M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS ROWE A PITMAN 

SKANDINAVISKA HANKEN SMITH, BARNEY A CO. SOCIKTEGENERALE 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. 

LtmOwe 

SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE SJl. 
SVBNSKA BANDELSBANKEN 


SMITH, BARNEY A CO. 

STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANk"' " STRA USS, TURNBULL A CO. 


ULTRAFIN international CORPORATION 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

limit,. 


C. G. TRINKAUS 


UNION RANK OF SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) 


VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDKSBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 

September g . 1970 


M.M.WA RBURG-BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ A CO. 
WHITE. WELD A CO. 


S. G. WARBURG A CO 

Lima,, 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES COMPANY 
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Fly Peruvian 
to South America. 
The scenery’s great. 

There's nothing we can do to improve the view 
from the aircraft window. But we've done the 
next best thing. We've provided just about the 
best in-flight scenery any air line has to offer. 

In the shape of the charming hostesses who look 
after you on the way. With a brand of hospitality 
that's very personal. Very Peruvian. And as quietly 
efficient as the air line itself. 

So you don't have to wait till touchdown to see 
the beauties of South America. 



They're waiting to welcome you aboard at the 

airport. Step inside. The ^ - 

scenery's great. Contact 

your Travel Agent or 

APSA, Peruvian Airlines, 

162/166 Regent Street, ; 

London W1. \ 

Tel: 01-4371747. \ ^ 

Fty the Imperial X. ' 

Inca Service. Mm 






•Port of Spi»in 


'No trafftc rights hetween Coracas and Port of Spam 


TifK auunuAuai c.miijuc liCj ^97^ 

capacuy is too large for the volume of 
trade that can be expected Both arc 
I>oints made enthusiastically by 
opponents of containerisation 

Meanwhile, investment in shore 
facilities and ships has hugely increased 
the company’s debt (from £34 mn to 
£46 mn at the last balance sheet date), 
and this is reBeoted m the doubling of 
long term debt interesit payments to 
£1.1 mn from £500,000 
The immediate future therefore must 
jga'in look less happy than it did 
Expectations of £14 mn now look hope¬ 
lessly optimistic, and even last yeai’s 
£126 mn will not be achieved. If the 
(ompany makes £10 nm this year, it 
-liould not surprise the market 

Property bonds _ 

At last the unit 
trusts do it _ 

I'mt trust groujjs have been nibbling 
.it the pro{>erty Ixind idea for some time, 
the stock market having been little 
iiiducement foi equity sales Now Tvndall 
li.is jumped in, to be followed next week 
li\ another major unit trust group, and 
III a few weeks by yet anotlici offshore 
M al estate fund I.uokiiig foi the respet- 
tabihty that is decidedly needed in 
the propelty bond business, the sjxm- 
sors of 'I'vndall Property Fund say 
they will levcal all. allowing no hint of 
OIK ealiiient to cov'ei their annual state¬ 
ments I'oi the lecord, it was indicated 
to the press that full details of all build¬ 
ings and le.tses will be made known ; 
lost, tenant, lever.sions, rent and length 
.iiul even the address. 

But there is one element which not 
all (irtipeity binds have gone foi Instead 
'll the usu.d 20',’:', liquidity margin, the 
fund has arratiged a standhy credit of 
£',00,000 which will act as the liquidity 


BUSINESS ; INVESTMENT 

reserve until the fund reaches a size of 
£2^ mn. After that, further credit will 
be arranged. It means that all available 
funds Can be invested in pioperty ; 
with interest on the loan in fact just the 
commitment fee and not a full rate, this 
could be a relatively cheap way of 
maintaining a liquidity margin 

Nevertheless, despite the claims for 
property as a hedge against inflation, 
which It probably is, the sponsors have 
been tex) keen to sell the idea of lioth 
the growth of rents and the availability 
of low-yielding properties which the 
established property companies have 
Ix-en jettisoning for some time “ Rents 
have gone up 'to idiotic levels,” Mr D 
Morns, of Allsop & Co, advisers to the 
fund, admitted Yet the group will 
projcc't present-day rents to reversionary 
dates to calculate annual increments. 

Then again, it was admitted that quite 
a lot of low yielding property was avail¬ 
able vchirh would benefit from reversions 
But this supply could easily affect the 
multiple on rent on which capital values 
are calculated At least, however, no 
prediction of rising values was made 
,\rid rightly so, wii'fh ’the probable 
lelax.ition of office restrictions and 
the abolition of inhibitors like better¬ 
ment levy Property binds are capable 
of hoing sound investments, and 
Allsop & Co, which also advises the 
I’ensions and Chanties, and First, Second 
and Thud Robert Fleming property 
unit trusts, is a significant name in the 
business. But over-arguing the case is not 
really necessary. 

Mining houses _ 

Cross-fertilisation 

Of the seven mining hou.ses which owe 
their size and sitrength mainly to South 
African gold, all of which are now 


Key indicators : world bourses 
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blue chips 

New York 
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Stock price indices 1970 Percentage change on 
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9 

high 

low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 
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high 

London 

336 8 

423 4 

3156 

-f- 

09 


02 

- 99 

-351 

New York 766 4 

811 3 

631 1 

-H 

1 3 

-h 

79 

- 74 

-23 0 

France 

74 8 

86 1 

70 6 


08 

— 

01 

- 11 

-131 

Germany 

102 7 

129 7 

940 
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1 2 
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-193 

-26 8 

Holland 

123 5 

133 8 

1083 

— 

48 

— 

34 

1 91 
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Italy 

62 4 

76 4 

593 

— 

1 3 
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- 66 

-46 5 

Canada 

1651 

185 9 

143 6 

-h 

1 1 

+ 

43 

- 95 

-20 0 

Belgium 

909 

92 9 

845 

— 

0 1 

— 

04 

- 54 

-154 

Australia 

581 8 

663 5 

474 0 


01 


— 

-t- 53 

-12 3 

Sweden 

265 5 

337 0 

239 2 

— 

1 3 

— 

44 

-130 

-29 3 

Japan 

160 0 

185 7 

1488 

-t- 

1 7 


1 1 

f- 3 6 

-138 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 105 and 106 


The Eeonomlet unit trust indicator September 8. 137.12 (September 1. 137 68) 


heavily engaged m other kinds of mining 
and/or secondary industry, three have 
shown an unmistakable interest in geo¬ 
graphical diversification—Anglo Ameri¬ 
can, Coiuoliilated Gold Fields and Union 
Corporation. Lately this interest, which 
would certainly be more general and 
more pronounced but for the exigencies 
ol South African exchange control, has 
been focused on Austraha. 

None has yet struck -the jackpot, but 
needless to say the stock markets approve 
of this wanderlust which comes as 
naturally .to big mining companies as to 
tlie diggers who precede them. It works 
m all directions, witness the recent news 
that Falconbridge of Canada is to make 
a substantial investment in South Africa 
as 'the partner Lonrho was looking for 
to exploit Its platinum deposits (Lonrho 
will own about 51% of the operating 
company, 49% being shared between 
1 alconbridge and Superior Oil). 

The cross-fertilisaiion with the most 
favourable impact recently has been 
what the market has begun to foresee 
for London-based Cold Fields, which 
at the date of Che last balance sheet 
already had i7"o of a.ssets in Au'Stra- 
lasia, wlience it drew 33% of revenue 
Tluis IS the prosjiTOt .that the 767(1-owned 
Consoldiat^ Gold Fields Australia will 
emerge as manager of Poseidon, possibly 
with an equity stake upwards of 10%, 
as a result of the bids Poseidon has 
announced for Samin and Lake View 
and Star and assuming an agreement 
to transfer Samm’s holding of 200,000 
Poseidon shaies in this way. The house 
IS not talking, so at best nothing can 
be taken as cut and dried. But Gold 
Fuelds has moved up some 4s since 
Poseidon announced its interest m Lake 
View and Star 

Union Corporation which had pre¬ 
viously announced prospecting activity 
m " several areas ” in Australia, was less 
fortunate witli its announcement this 
week that at a cost of 500,000 shares 
(4% of Its enlarged rapitail) placed at 
177 .S gd, It was indirectly acquiring a 
useful stake in Australian commercial 
property. But in fact the fall in .the 
share price of 6s 3d to 191s 3d was not 
on account of displeasure at the deal 
but because Of poor platinum prospiects 
and a gloomy 1970 forecast. The pro¬ 
perty deal increases Union Corporation’s 
stake in London-based Capital & Coun¬ 
ties Property (counting in the holding 
of the Tsscciated Bay Flail Trust) from 
2 o 7(> to about 28%, not counting voting 
control exercised over another 57%; 
and at the other end. Capital & Coun¬ 
ties increases its stake in urban Austra¬ 
ha by some £5.7 mn to about £16 mn 
compared ■wi’th property assets of 
£100 mn 



Ralancr Sheet, March 4th, 1970 


AiNirta 


Liabililie* 


(..■ah 

t2S2.70fi .18 

Due to bank (secured) 

$ 5.74t 48 

Coveromrni nfiunlieH 


Owing to eiiaiofwera 


(■1 market) 

25,583 33 

—^mand depooiiH 

242,946 13 

Other secuntieN 


—On receipt of 


(at market) 

t8.521.(>7 

Met unties 

222,74(1 15 

Owing bv rualoinrra 


Owing to brokers on 


nriann (oecureil) 

.59,<)57 53 

receipt of seriinties 

93,190 09 

—On delivery of 


Other liabilitiett 

j.80b 87 

oecunliea 

29.27 i 42 



Owing by bnikera on 




delivery of Heruntiea 

295,955 Hf 




$7I1.9»8 17 


$590,127 72 

St«K k exehaiige aeata 




(at (oat) (market 




V alue $'i‘i.0()0) 

.O.'iOO.fM) 



(hlier aiMelH 

M2S Ot 

('apitsl 

162.195 49 


$752,823 21 


$732,821 21 
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Wan* 410, fV70, 4* 4Mra#eMn' aUO tmtmmllt aivapMrf mnmtmitmt prutrtpim appfiW 
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The rnatlpr of inflation liaa altrai ted, oiil> loo Lelaledly, llir allriilKin of 
^ovrrnmenlH llie world over In loo many catwH, thniifrti, it m diiirouraginf; to 
nntr ihm the neresaar> aolutiona are not lieing faird ii|i lo wiili tlie required 
toiirage Too often governmento inatead of aecrpting the blame that la lht'ir>« 
bei’auHr of a jadiey of financing deficilH through ilic printing of additional 
debt pa|ier, neck to la> the fault elaewhere hor inatame one hears talk of 
iiillatioii being launeil b> inflationary pit><hoiti>. Thix i-* lo confound caiiae 
H iih effeci 

In ihiH louniry the Pricen and ImomcM ( ommisaion aceka to cure ayinp* 
lonm rather than the diaeaae itself Ita preaenl propaganda haiile agaiiHt 
wage iiiereaaea la an example of this It ahoulil lie realired that beiauar of 
inflation the poaition of wage earnera han artiiallv deieriorateil iiver the |iaat 
few yeara. I'lieir preaeiil demandH for iii« reaaea in pa> are jiihI, ho great haa 
iieen the depreciation in the purihaaing |Miwcr of money Such demands 
fuinply are not a lauae of inflation pant, preaeiii or fiiiiire 

In fairiirsn to lltr federal government it muHt l>r at knowlrilged that the 
Hu« < eaaful converting of years of ilefiniH to aurpluaeH over the two veara that 
the preaenl atimiiiialralion haa liieii in |N»wer ahowa that it la aware of the 
true cause of inflation while |>erhapa not i«mi reatly lo admit it \ wiae hacal 
|K»li< V can curb inflation aiMl hnng alMuil an improvetl balance «if paymenta 
Monetary |>olirv alone ih not able to counteract the eviU resulting from 
budget dehcita 

(In the other liaritl, the fart that in the United Statca of \merica the 
admiiiiHtration laika the airrngth required to correct iia < hronu di fi< ita should 
t»e < aiiac for great concern Theae hiidgelarv deficits have caiiaed the inevitable 
internal inflation bringing in ila wake greater and greater balance of paymenta 
ilehrita In lOfi*) the external balanee ahowe«l a short fall of wime $11 hdlion 
1'hiH waa financed by the borniwing of Lurodnllara Should these aaiiie dollara 
return abroad this year with the balance of trade conliniiing on its present 
deteriorating course, one faiea the fMiaaibility of non-reaidenta of the V S.A 
acquiring an additional $20 hilhon during 197(1 It is |MisKihlr to foresee 
L' S A lM|iiid liabilities to foreigners naing from $if billion to $64 billion bv 
the end of the year In such circiirnstancea to talk of foreigriMiwn*d dollars 
still being fully cnnveriiMe to gold la quite riailile when the most optimistic 
estimate of S A gold hoMinga is in the order of $12 billion 

Now while It can he conceded that in this country the question of inflation 
has been more siicressfullv t uriailed than even the lenlral bank is prepared to 
allow, on a worldwide basis one is not able to be ncarlv as sanguine The rale 
of interest is a gmid ihermomcler of the sicknesa. When ninety'dav bank 
paper of first quality is offered lo yield 1 there is a warning of ilanger on 
the horison \i the time of our last re|M>rl our demand de|>osit rate was 5^ 
That was considereil higAi It is now 

In a spirit of realism one should reiognise the lessons history is able to 
tear h us The signs lo be seen now have always shown themselves in the past 
during (leriotls of overly-extended credit These same signs have tended to 
presage financial and commercial disaster It is not easy to prophesy with any 
ai curacy wlieii a finaniial panic might start Typically though, one could be 
brought about by the failure of any important financial mstitiition, expecially 
oiir wliuli had formerly enjoved a high degree of public confidence 

80 King Street ^est, Toronto JIO 


B. D. East, B.Sc., Chairman, reports on 

Town & City 
Properties Ltd 

“...powerful position 
for further growth in the 70s” 



Rental Income Up £1 92601 lo £9 395m 
Profits after tax Up £128,000 to £1 325m 


Dividend l/p2i%to22% Scrip issue 1 for 10 Dividend 

on increased capital will be maintained, 
equivalent to 24 2% 

Property Assets Now over £113m, comprising high calibre 
commercial properties 


Development Over £124m The Company leads in 
Programme developments ranging throughout U K and in 
Australia and on Continent Growth pattern 
IS assured 


Prospects Substantial increase in income and property 

values can be expected Bright luture and 
expanding profits confidently predicted 
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Air speeded—the world 
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Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail throughout the world 
Air speeded—Europe 
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G.I.S. 

GROUPEMENT DE LINDUSTRIE SIDERURGIQUE 
PARIS, FRANCE 

(Finance for the Iron and Steel Industries) 

Ihe Annual General Meeting tif GIS was lu Id in Paris t»n Jqne 8, 1970, undt r the t hainnanslnp 
Mr Jacques Ferry 

Flxtracts from the (chairman’s address 

In 1969, results Inr the Frent li Sttel t umpann's were markedly hufher then in iqtdl 1 lie steel output 
reached 225 million tons, an inirease t»l 10 poi cent over iqhB ihis fiKurt would have ht en hiftln r 1., 
1)00,000 tons if social unrest had not aHet ted the operations 

Pre-tax turnover amounted to Frs 14,^00 imlhon, an increase of 21 per tent over tin >ear Insesl- 
ments totalled Frs ii475 million showing an in* n ase i>f tty per tent and 58 1 per tent t oinpart d with 
1988 and 19B7 rt spet lively 

All the member companies participated 111 this development which also actc*unts for a Mihstantial 
iinprovemc’nt in results and a stronger financial position 'Phis improvement is due to inon favourable 
Monomtt conditions—tonnage ini rease, progressive stabilisation of prices—as well as Iroin produc ti\ its 
^^^lns made* possible by ratjonahsatiim and investinc>n ts in the first stagi ol ilu Plan Profc s’^ionnc 1 

The gross industrial hnnnt lal results, hefetre interi si cm loans, foi tlic steel a< ti\itic s of the c oiniiaints 
iloubled (d loi per cent ) rising from Frs 1,955 niillicm to Frs 2,72') iiiillion, le Mi per 1 ent of thi t(*tal 
'leel turnover compared with 1 1 5 per cent ni i<d>8 

Die cash flow totalled Frs 1,900 million or 19 { per cent of the turnover compared w'lth 8 1 per cent 
end 87 jier cent in 1988 and 1987 respcctivelv 

Long and medium-term liabilities of the* >teel < oiupames totalled 1 rs 11,872 inilhon, an iru rcasc cd 
■rily 4 9 per cent or 8c) per cent of the turnc*s< f iom,)ared with 80 pei ii'nl in 1988 

'Thus, at this Used, the eflec t ol long and imdiim term liabilities bears more Iii'amIv on tht Slc*el 

Industry in France than on most ol the other Kuropejn Steel Industrie's Ihis is rnainlv due to the 
K'stne tions on price's which has been the* adopted pciluv fi>r manv years But the* output iiurcasc and 
ilic rise in profits has lightened tlic' burden ol the ye ir's dc'bts as shown on the companies' financial 
It counts 

Fhc Chairniari conehidc'cl the' Meeting slating that (he year i9f>9 will have seen a dc'coive sitp 

'•wards an mqirosc iii« nt in thc' Steel Indtistrs altci I've'ral diihiult years I cc him iilis, c onimeic lallv. 

and hnaTU tails, the stei 1 e oinpanu's have' Te*iTife>rc e d ihi'ir ])osition particularly vis-a-vis their Lutirpean 
■ •riipetitfus 1 he elhe lent organisaimn of this sector and llie dviiaiin^in of the firms assure a promising 
liituie in cie'celopiiic ni 



Ready Mixed 
Concrete Limited 


INTERIM STATEMENT—SIX MONTHS TO 30th JUNE, 1970 


hading results tor the six months to 30tli June 1970 
'fflert the very serious weather conditions m the first 
•lujrter of 1970 

f^uropoan operations were particulaily affected and even 
hough very high outputs wore attained m the second 
luarter profits for the six months were bubstantially 
'ower than those produced m either the first or second 
half of 1969 In the U K whore the level of available work 
"> the budding and construction industry was still far 
from satisfactory, outputs revived in the second quarter 
Overall m the sex months to 30th June, 1970 the Group 
arhievad a surplus before depreciotion and depletion ol 
16 246,700 as against £5,822,866 for the (orrosponding 
uenod in the previous year However depreciation and 
depletion c,harges of £4,374,522 show an increase ol 
t1,065.942 over the first six months of 1969 end un m- 
<rease of £130 809 over the second six months of 1969 


L2 U10 546 

The Group is continuing with the expansion ol overseas 
markets and in this connection has recently made an offer 
to acquire 100% of the ordinary share capital of Road 
'.tone Limited a Company incorporaied in the Republic of 
Ireland where the Group already has a promising invest 
mant in a wholly owned ready mixed concrete operation 
In the event that the offer is accepted the Group wtd be 
able to proceed more rapidly with its expansion plans m 
that country where it has experienced and enthusiastic 
local management 

Subject to unforeseen r ireumsianr es the Oirucicj.s ore 
confident that Group profits before tax for the year to Jixt 
Decembei 1970 will tie in the region ol ib 800 000 and 
that the profits uvotlabia to ordinary shareholders wiM 
be sufficient tu mamtein the previous annual dividend 
rate of 18 75% 


Compared therefore with the first half of 1969 the Group 
prol.t before tax fall by £591 548 from £2 602 094 to 

The Board 
9 25% for 

has decided to 
the SIX months to 

pay an interim 
30th Juno 1970 

dividend of 

Unaudited Results 



6 months 
to 30 6 70 

C months 
to 30 6 69 

Ycji to 
t1 12 69 

Group Turnover 



C 

66,606.700 

C 

56 797.597 

C 

126,966 bib 

Oporaiing Surptya before depreciation and depletion 



6,246,700 

5 822 666 

13 224 976 

Depreriatfon and Depletion of Land 



4,374,622 

3 308.580 

1 552 293 

Operating Profit 



1,872.178 

2 514 286 

b 672 683 

Profit on disposals of Properties 



138.368 

87 806 

529 145 

Profit before Taxation 



2.010,646 

2 602 094 

6 201 828 

l^axaiion (Estimated) 



970,172 

1 237 Obb 

2 830 520 

Profit after Taxation 



1,040,374 

1 365 039 

3 171 308 

Exceptional profits (losses) 



199,449 

34,425 

(22 549) 

^^inorlIy Shareholders Interests in Subs.diaries 



289.879 

184 383 

612 b02 

Profit for the period ovailabie to Ordinary Shareholders 



949.944 

1 215 081 

2 7J6 257 

dividends Rate % 



9 25% 

9 26"n 

18 76 

Dividends Grosa Cosr 



1.288.370 

1 287 370 

7 bit) 561 

Copiea ol the lull interim repx>rt may be obtained 

Irony the 

Secretary 

RMC Hijuae High 

Street foltham 

MitliHo^ex 


libraries 

on 

microfilm 


A rornpli'ii' record ol The 
Economist mi mu rofilm has 
lor some' time* lioi*fi <w<i<l<il>U' 
V»Mi by ycMf fitiin Jiirumry 
1 98b nnwtuds 

Now llu* I oiiipluU' sc'iM's Iroin 
tin liisl issue in Sc'pti niboi 
1 8‘K^ lo ihi und o! 1984 con 
uft tint) with tbn c urrunt suricf, 
f. iv.ni.ihlc' It I n.ihlos liliiiiiivs 
to h.ivc* <1 („onipli'tf lilc in con 
vonitMi! cornp.iss instead of 
lhc‘ Irouiid volunirs whic h lake* 
ii|i .1 cfif.it di'.il 1)1 shc'K sfi.ic I' 
iirui aiu l.uquiy unobt.iin.ibli 
The Economist is a in.ilchirss 
record of far t nnd opinion 
esspnli.il for rosn.irc fi in the* 
rr ononin ind pohtn ,il history 
of the* List 1 } V‘Mrs 

TIu' ( ompli'le set from 184 1 to 
1964 ordered til one* linn' c,osts 
f 7b0 O O I Si 8()f)| hut piirtii u 
Idr periods .in* .iv.iil.ibli* .is 
requiM'd 'ind .m I'v.u t cpiol.i 
tion will be sent on request 
Mic:rofilms from 1986 onwards 
tost on .ivoiacte 110 0 0 
( S24 00) tier year 
Inquiries 4nd orders should be 
snnt not to The tconomisl 
tint to 

University Microfilms Ltd 
St John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48106, USA 


Hu- 

F( ononiivr 
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Mr Alexander Ross reports which consumer credit remained severely 

restricted Efforts have been made to increase 

^ Group profit before tax increased to £7,470,000 that portion of its instalment credit business 

compared with £7,1 78,000 for the year to which provides the higher returns 

30(h June, 1969 The Board recommends a final 

dividend of 1 2/0 making with the interim already ^ The Group's long-term potential is soundly based 
paid a total 22%, the same as last year, covered upon a variety of interests, and their wide 

1 6 times While successful action has been taken geographical range in our overseas division, 
to counteract the substantial impact of high which contributed approximately one-third of 

borrowing costs, they have prevented our our profits, is most valuable 

achieving the planned growth in profitability 

Development will come not only from the fruitful 
^ All four operating divisions INSTALMENT interaction of our existing operations throughout 

CREDIT - BANKING INDUSTRIAL the world but also from other related activities 

OVERSEAS - each mode important contributions If conditions, including the level of interest rates, 
to the year's results UDT (Commercial) do not materially change, our profits for the year 

maintained its profitability in a year throughout to 30th June next should show further growth 


I DorninioiisTrusl (iroiip 

51 Eastcheap, London, E C 3 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


WELL MAINTAINED i.C.L 1904 FOR SALE 

32K CENTRAL PROCESSOR WITH 4 PCCs PROGRAMME 
TIMER AND PT LOGGING PUNCH 

AVAILABLE END OF 1970 
Box No 2382 

FUFUfTKi’ I f livp^i le\lniH Exi ranrdtiiAn ) | ^ ’ — 

World vuli x.-LriM Sfivic* 01-4 11 


or Krill IM M biiroti'i, i 
Wf’i England 


For further appointments 


(iiMMON MAKKET ItAii in utilif^Mtv 
e IP.Ill I r PK rrMil/iii, tii'ilUhiiKu il 
ii<'i> iiihiiK'jl twiloA .111(1 iirfctinina'ioiiul 
tir !• ^11 ks iiiterpAlltif' exi'f'iii iv«> 
nis'iiuii 'VTih Mritjxh cuiniviM' in Itplv or 
PK nox Nil 21fi(l 


liANKlNfi A(>POIN1MBNT& Wli*r 
rhoirc. nil IrvflA- are fhi* StircitlistA 
lei 01 -M(I 2(17 tildalln pimtufU 

Al.s (iiiiinli nil il 


WKniFN ASbESSMFN'rS of 
« tiiiritls propiiVkln piil'ils il iinP 
I'll KMluns (ovititift cotiip.il) r>» md 
illor ti'hmlirio l-iii.knrial. pluA 
e.iilrui .in»‘ terhnlCiil irifid iiu'p ( ml in 
INIHINAlUmAI. fdNlUACTS ANo 
IICHNKAI. HEHVK'GR 
mm vAi.i.FY KCJAH 

WA\NK PA I'limv lrs^ 


see pages 5, 95 to 100. 


I.ALUEb >lANr>MAUK ClAUMENTb 
ill iittru'livi i.rlt iital r.ilutirs 

.IV uLiblP .11 r^mpfUtlve piicrh hiinplr\ 
dv.iilable uiih our Export M in ief>r 
.Mr Mu'itP* Jb F iiilvii H. i.j liuniliiM 

W'n. lielAKii AukuM 20lti .iiul 

••liliiiilur *dn Nirnpi'X AhViiulrx 
1 Shierd K Mllliit Rond KiiriChl fi 


OKOlip ..r HiLr..ir.l s(l|(lel'lt^ mil i.nnpih 
jnd (ir’i.inl I 11 < < i month .irtlrlis 
fiiim Ann ncAii nruA .ind Inixtiuv. 

aj .1 on I'tpirs ol p.irliculur 
'iileriA' lo i/ur liriii M iii.nithlv plii*^ 
puslaKi Hrsi irdi of bock iHsuea nn 
n.jinsi writ* THE BT'ONflMI.sr 
M ix N.i ’ 117 



Thn internationully siicces'.ful Forestor Sawmaster ' 
drsmaiicdlly cutn your copital jiimmibtrativp and I 
maintemmci} co^ts It saws log. of any length I 
up to 72in in diameter and is powered by diesal. < 
petrol or aiectre motors 

No 109 earner is required It is simple to operate I 
and easily transported It is ideal for mobile and I 
static work I 

Forest & Sawmill Equipment (Engineers) Limited 

190 West Hill. Londor' I 

Cables PAQAZI—Lund in SW1S 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Economics 

Simplified 


I)< siRiifd to (iiihit .!i( li'ni.iii 
I I uiiilrrAi iiittl fi^itwniK tIu‘ori<*H 
. 111(1 thiir Implu .i('()iiH ill 
I'l M 'U( 

I.iiKl t ib'Hir i ipil iJ WiK«s, 
1*r«ihlx, Intlitiiin (iroMth 
lie(4 •wtlOliv Moinv Tra(*i » If 


1 MrlVf-ifi'k iitiiiiia L4iiirvs 
iiririK iiieAd.iv tiK* llnirxdi' 
Srpteinb'r iJno .md Nth 7 tn 
*) |i III (AtlilKj iillirr rviiiiua) 
iiulukivp top lOx 


Writ* III plmtio fur proxpeflux 
H( iirv OrniRi .S hixd ..f Hofl.il 
Stlori(.(>, 177 V iiixli lII KridRO 
ILi.id. Ixituloil SWl (Tri 
01-831 42<»h 4'i7M) 


t'.iiirMs iiv fnrn spuiulrutr 

TIh K<h<>ol IS <iti mdipinrlini 
n>in-{*r<ih( irmUtullon 


Hoipe Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

diid idfiHr o^tiriiAl lUart'os of tho 

Univirsitv of l.ondon SpocUllv nropirod 
iijurvts fr»r iho Pedor.ilioii «t St.uV 
F.xfhanri s. f.ir Arrouutdiirv, roiiii>.inj 
Smrotnivxhip. L.iu OiStinK BaiikiiiK 
Inxiir^nn Mark'dihR, CSCE Alxo m my 
thurouKblv uX'f.d «non-fx.ini) coiirs'x in 
Diislrirva EmbioLts 

Writ*' lod.iv for dol.dlv or .ulviC* 

RiatiiiR xiibjoctA 111 which intrrrxlod to 

Metropolitan College 

lUupt («72>, St Albtnv 
or fall .il (0 Qiutii VUluri.i Strrrt 
1 indotl L( 4 tit ni*NH«iH'(4 
• Ki>iiiid*d IblOl 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

]’osl.il tiillio I l.tr liondnii llniviTsllv 
Lxltriiiil iliKr'in itnludliiK DH(iF.f<iii) 

LL li HD, 0<*L U and A livtls 
Ti achpr4 .iiul other profeiislon.il px.iinn 
IllJSlneMI SlltdlPV .111(1 (SlttUl. 
rouram for tht Dpeii Universltv 
Individually plaiiiiLd proarummea 

f iiidaiiLP b' Kr.i(1uatr liiturs mo(lcr.ili 
PCA u.w.il)]p bv iiud.Uinpnlx Wnle nou 
fur FREE Pruxppfiiis lu Wvndh.ini 
Mtlhg.'in. MRE. MA Primipal. 

Dept CA2. WOLSEY HALL 
OXF(/fCD, 0X2 hPH 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


hCtvNOMIbr (HS(), Nnr«pRlan 
inulUllnaual asi 28. xevrn yearn 
cxpenencp exeiiitive man.ifrpmpnl St-ekv 
poxlilon In Auatmll<tt. Can^ulA Trade 
bhli>tynR OovtrimiLiit Bux No 21S1 


CUSSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

AppoiritmenUi Businev. Noticpx, 
(ic 12 x per Imp 

DlApl.wid, l>» iSh (kl pir ilin«lc 
rolurnii Incli 

Edur.itluii f'uurxea Property, 
Hotels, rravtl, rlr . 10s per line 
Dlvplus 18 Ov 0(1 per single 
(iiliimii inrh 

Hnx number service provided 
tree of I'horge 

LHtPhL (late fur acceptance 
(if adverlMng copy. noon 
WedniAdav 

Phnn« 01*010 •Sl&S Ext 308 
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TENDER 


THE IRAQ NATIONAL OIL COMPANY invites all interested capable 
international oil companies (organisations) to participate in a sealed bids competition for 
exploration and development of selected areas of Iraq on service contract basis. 



3ids may include one or more packages All interested bidders should include general conditions of the explorotion 
ind development phase i e minimum expenditure, relinquishment conditions, durations tind financial arrangements 
inancial arrangement should specify loans, interest, remuneration of contractors, conditions of payments, bonuses 
ind prices of lifted crude 

he bidding procedure which shall be followed may be summarised as follows 
Receipt of firm letter of intention to participate , up to 31st October 1970. 

Interested participants can purchase booklets of pertinent data on areas and discuss the general technical 
iformations with INOC between Isl November and 30th November 1970. 

Final bids should be received by INOC on 31st January 1971 

Best three bidders will be requested to send delegation to Baghdad for final negotiation starting 15th February 1971 

Selection of contractor will be finalised by 15th March 1971. 

dl interested bidders are requested to send their offers m registered air mail addressed as follows 
HE PRESIDENT OF INOC, Iraq National Oil Company, P O Box 476, Baghdad, Iraq 

•n the upper front part of the envelope the words " Service Contract No 1 " should be clearly printed Only corres- 
ondence received in the scheduled time will be considered 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TRANSPORT ECONOMISTS 

A Londori’bBsed firm of consulting engineers with tn interneiional 
practice wiehes to appoint two transport aconomiata either to its 
permanent staff or on 1-2 year contract eppointmanta 

Work will be mainly in the field of project oppreisal in connection 
with iDRO loan applications by the firm 3 clients and there is con 
siderable acope for original research into project evaluation 
methodology 

Salaries will be iii the range L2,500 £4 000 pa m London with 
(jeneroub overseas allowames family passages etc when working 
from one of the firm s overseas offices 

Eronomiats with a quod degree <ind at leest five years postgradua 
tion experience ore invited to «end concise details of their professional 
record to Kevin O bullivan at 

T p O SULLIVAN & PARTNERS CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
3? OLD QUEEN STREET LONDON SW1 


\< (ounlants end Kk'onemlMtH 
suiPtlRiK Stiliirit>^ < £^.5(N) 

required for the Air'>tir«l ng L>i (•won 

drnling with budgets snd fnrn Alts piO|iiL( 1 iluiliOns 
end rinanci-il rusi'.irrh {>«. r luimancc rnunituimg «nd 
'ystims dt./^lopntpiit 

Thf> persons appuinled wiM bs qtinliried at-rounian's r 
oionomikts 01 hAvr m vdr siibs'iinC'al proori* 1 aVd'd^ 
siirh a qualifn alion. And will have a 'uildhlo dortii of 
practical arptrirma in one or ni'ira of thn fii ds of 
work dmembad above They will a* o h-ivo l•otcn1 ai for 
lurthr r advnncernant in r,panrc <r innrral inni< nt 
Thi* povtr rjrry v.tluAbin free travel on London Transport 
‘«"vi I* at «M iimi» and there i* a nnii hu’iu^ Sipaian 
nuation fund 

Apphrations to AppO'riimontA ar^d Welfarq Offi'cr 
Mpf London F rjnfport S*» Broadway S W 1 

Mating aqe qualiflt aliens and eaporieni e 



London Transport 


Westminster Bunting Limited 

Industrial and residential 
estate developers 

A merger between Westminster Construction Co Ltd. and 
Bunting Estates Ltd, has resulted in the need to fill the 
position of 

Chief Administrator 
& Sales Executive 

The successful applicant will be responsible for admin¬ 
istrating a small, well-integrated team, for which he will be 
answerable only to the Board 

Applicants should be between 35 and 45 years of age, have 
extensive knowledge of the industry and possess specialised 
training in property and finance They must show evidence 
of initiative and imagination, and be capable of starting and 
following projects through to their desirod end 

Salary will reflect the importance of this appointment and 
success in this field will be rewarded accordingly 

Applications in writing, should be sent to 

Group Chairman, British Industrial Holdings Limited, North 

West House, 119-127 Marylebone Road, London, NW1 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 94 to 100 


P.A. to Divisionai 
Chief Executive 

up to £2,500 

The Divisional Chief Executive of United Gas 
Industries Ltd needs a female Personal Assistant to 
report to and assist him in all aspects of our fast¬ 
growing consumer durable business 

You must have a degree in economics, and the 
demands of the post are such that you're unlikely to 
be under 30 You must also be free to travel, and 
actively enjoy meeting and dealing with all types of 
people A working knowledge of French and German 
would be a highly desirable asset 

The Executive's informational needs fall into three 
sections—market and statistical research , the inter¬ 
pretation of accounts and management reports, and 
significant changes in Governmental policy, legislation, 
and the economic climate 

As part of a small Headquarters team, you'll not 
only enjoy an extremely attractive salary—up to £2,500 
(and pension scheme)—but also the challenges of 
working in an expanding, and fast-moving atmosphere 
To hear more, write fully to 




E Milner Esq , 

Group Secretary. 

United Gas Industries Ltd , 
3-4 Bentinck Street. 
London WIM 6 DH 


passenger 

research 


commencing salary £3,085 


Aged 30—46 


W« have a vacancy m our Commercial Research Branch at 
Ruislip, Middlesex lor an Assistant Forecast Manager Who will 
head a small research team engaged in producing long and 
short term passenger traffic and sales forecasts, and studies of 
traffic and revenue development on existing and future BEA 
routes in Northern Europe including the British Isles. 

The qualifications for this post are a degree or equivalent 
professional standard with an ability to present deta Clearly 
and concisely in siatistical and verbal forms A research back¬ 
ground and knowledge of computer applications or experwnca 
in the travel industry would also be an advantage. 

Excellent conditions of service include rebate travel 
facilities for those with more than one year's service. 

Apply in writing, giving details of qualifications and 
exjserience to 




Sanior Pareonnal Officar (Overieae) 



BEA. Baalina House, 



South Ruislip. Middlesex. ' 















APPOINTMENTS 


SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

Inl»rn«ti9nal oro«nis«tion con- 
cornod with oir trontport 
rcsotrch inviios apphcattons for 
■bovo post on tho Contmont 
Applicants should hava ability 
to organisa rasaarch program- 
mas and conaidarabla oxpari- 
anca m commarctal, industrial 
or acadamtc rasaarch involving 
any of the following 
Economic statistics, fore¬ 
casting techniques, elasticity 
studies, design of surveys, 
productivity studies. MR or OR 
The post offers interesting 
opportunities for studies in 
airline economics. intarfirm 
comparisons. demand fore 
casting, cost/banefic analysis 
etc Salary approximately £2,800 
and travel opportunities 

Please write m the first 
instance with brief career 
details to Box 2378 


For further appointments 
see pages S, 94 to 100. 


JAMAICA GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BOARD 


CREDIT 

CONSULTANT 

Applications are invited for the post of AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT CONSULTANT in the Agricultural Credit Board 
Salary 

A minimum of $J10,000 a year ($J1 —10s stg) 
Duties 

(i) To assist in the esvablis'hment of a Credit Sec¬ 
tion for administering the Self-Supporting 
Farmers' Development Project, 

(ii) To advise on the preparation of regulations and 
procedures lor the Project, 

(hi) To assist in the training of personnel 
Qualifications 

Several years' specialised experience as a senior 
member of a large production credit organisation 
Must be able to appraise credit needs and give 
guidance in matters of organisation, capitalisation, 
operation and public relations 

Experience as an Agricultural Credit Consultant in a 
developing country would be an asset 

Duration of Appointment 

A contract/gratuity appointment for two years On 
the completion of the engagement a gratuity of 25 
per cent of salary will be payable 
Other terms 

Rental, travelling and subsistence allowances and 
leave in accordance with Government rates 
Further information about the terms of employment 
may be obtained on request from the Jamaican High 
Commission, London 

Applications should be made in triplicate on the 
prescribed forms which are obtainable at 
The Jamaican High Commisaion, 

48 Groavenor Street, 

London, Wl 

They should be returned to that office with evidence 
of qualifications and experience 



CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE 


Civil Service Department 

Lecturer in 
Economics 

£2945-£4027 

The Civil Service College provides short and 
medium term training courses in administration 
and management for Civil Servants The curriculum 
includes a 22-week course in Economic and Social 
Administration, and 3-week courses in Micro- 
Economics and Resource Allocation, and Macro 
Economics and Planning 

The Lecturer in Economics will be responsible to 
the Director of Studies in economics and will be 
required to lecture and give tutorials on economic 
subjects and to assist m the construction and 
administration of specific courses and in making 
arrangements as necessary for outside speakers 
He will also take part in research projects and may 
be released for part of his time for work with the 
Government Economic Service 
Candidates must be honours graduates in 
economics or a related subject but need not have 
specialised in a particular area They must, 
however, be able to convey succinctly to non- 
specialists the basic concepts of economic 
analysis Academic experience would be an 
advarttage 

The post will be based at the College's London 
Centre and the starting salary may be above the 
minimum of the quoted scale. FSSU superannu¬ 
ation The appointment will be for a period of not 
less than two years 

Futler details and application forms are available 
from Mr. E. B Dawson-Moray CMG, Civil 
Service College, Sunningdeie Perk, Ascot, 
Berks, SLS OQE. f he closing date for applications 
a 30th September 1970 


MANWEB ELECTRICITY REQUIRE AT THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE, CHESTER, AN 

ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified man and woman with an Engineering 
Degree end an inlerast in economics, or a Degree in Economtca and/or Statiatica 
Some experience m the application of modern economic techniques is desirebte 
Preferred age 23/30 years 

The person appointed will be required to assist in the preparation of forecssta ol 
the growth of the Board and to develop further suitable teohniquea to determine 
the economic operation of many of tho Board's commercial activities, including 
retailing through a large number of shops He will also be required to aeeist m the 
organisation of research programmes investigeting consumer characteristics and 
use of electricity 

The position offers suitable opportunities to develop personal ideas end 
there excellent prospects for advancement 
Salary within the range C1,S4S-<-C1,842 per annum 
Good holiday. aicA pay end pension schemas 


ELECTRICITY 


Appitestiona m writing, giving full details, aheu/d be aenr to f/ie 
Assiitant Socrotory JPorsonnaF). Hoad Office, Maraaytida and North 
Walas Elaetncity Board. Saaland Road. Chasiar. CHI 4LR by 
Saptambar 18. 1970 









APPOINTMENTS 


MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 

"*teltioene young mun required as Ptraonal AMlitant to ihe Foiaice 

uireciof in a medium y ivd pubUi 4.ampany bsfid m Usndon 

will IU.IPP a Wide range of dutias gnd ir> particular lha 
"**2^*«** *** canilal e«pendii ire nrojk.lv anu longer term piannrng ir.itiat ve 

and riLvibihty c4 sond a*e a-vential and profarance w II Tie givao to Honour. 
UraduMii and Chartered Acrountan** 

The fvreferred age group '* Mi'S and 1h# -elary wii. ba ..round 1.? 000 

Write In confidence to Boa 23S4. The Ccenomin 


For further announcements see 
pages 5 . 94 to 100 

Economic Planning 
and Social Research 


There are 7 vacancus b as RllSEARGH OFFICERS and 

I as SENIOR RI SLARC:H OFFlC:i.R m the following 
CJovornnnnt OtparlnifTits 

Department of Employment and Productivity (i post as 
R<‘s<Mr< ii Olfuor, London) Evaluation of the inipai-t of 
the Indiivinal 1 raining Act in relation to future polity 
in this held 

Home Office fi as Senior Research Officer, London) 

Resean h on criminological problems and studies in 
toinparativc iiiininologv 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government (a posts as 
R<*sear< fi ( )IIn < r, London 1 So< lal, c* onoinu , and 
di imti^raphu aspiits <if urban and regional planning of new 
towns and of ioial antlioritK s dtvclopiiu nt j)lans 

Ministry of Overseas Development (i post as Research 
Ofliitr, T ropi( al Produ< ts Institute, London) Rescan h into 
('\l« rnal and inlernal ni«irk< ts for the raw materials and 
I)roducls of (levi loping <ountius 

Office of Population Censuses and Surveys f 1 post as 

R<“s< ar< h C)flu<r, Lon^ion! A wuh* range <»f studies 
n»nnr( led with tin* divilopment and improvement of all 
aspects of pfipulation census 

Ministry of Public Building and Works f i post as Research 
Officer, Londexn 1 Assisting in the iomiulation of an expand¬ 
ing programme of Mirustrv-bponsored ecunomu research in 
the construction field 

AGL Senior Research Officer normally at least 30 
Research Oflicer normallv at least a8 

QUALII IC\I IONS normallv degree with first or second 
class honours, or postgraduate degree, in an appropriate 
subject Candidates will be expected to have experience 
appropriate to the* duties of the posts for which they 
apply fuller details of acceptable cpialihcations and experi¬ 
ence will be supplied on application 

Salary (inner London) Senioi Research Ofluer £3,0)45- 
£4,037, Researoh Officer £3, 118-£3,838 Starting salary 
mav he above minimum Noii-contnbutorv pension Promo¬ 
tion prospects 

For fuller details and an application form, write to Civil 
Service Commission, Alone on Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
quoting B/84O/70.-(Closing date Oitober ic)7o 



The University of Sheffield 

Department o/ Town and 
Regional Planning 

AptdiOBttona art invited lor tihe pnat 
of LBC7URBB in Um DeparteMnt of 
Town and llcgloitei Planninc Tht poit 
le from the earSeci dale Uui«t con be 
urpanaed after October 1, 19i0 
AipphoafivS ahnuld have a pood honoxirt 
deirrt« in planniTie or an i^M^opruvle 
discipline aisi have tome pracUt'ui 
pkinranc expe-nienre Awhca 4<hrus from 
peTa»nt vvho .ue iiiitei’ette4t in develupmc 
rcaturch and teachinc tn the appUcatton 
of atatteiuU and lorecutliute taciutiduet 
in pkuintng or have ecpcrieiw.*' In 
plannlnc in the develo^nf iwtiona would 
Lre particuluxlv weilwomed A parv-ttine 
appiilntment may be ountldered Salary 
t*xu)e «1,35S X tl2&-£l 105 ullh PSbU 
prov 1*4011 Further parUnilani from the 
Itefnslrar to alium appUcailunfl 
(four copAea) ahould be aervt by 
H« pietiilxer Zd. 1910 
Wiolf. reference R Bfl'E 


Hampshire 

Statistician/ 

Research As^ustant 

ri.a 27 -£i,? 7 « 

Tfut It u naa appoiniineiit in 
tile rcAearcli sectAuii of the 
ODunty PJaaiUnx ItepartmeM 
heailQuartem in WliV'hetfkVr 
(^iiidlUa‘ea ahoiild preferably be 
Ki^uai«(i In ^LaitatjcA, plarvndJifr 
•kT ttie aotSal e ltin«fe a’lth .ui 
liitertst ill the applloabori of 
mtti.h«maL1oul ni>><leUaiiiC technt'queii 
to i.inii u«e pUmtin« The 
tectum 1 % curreiitlv enraged in 
tilt dcvetopmeni of i Comprehen¬ 
sive Information sva em for tJie 
Phinniiu; fiepiirtmLiii luat in r 
w'Uh the eaiabbthmeiil of u 
Iiiii)it>er of forei^tin^ technjquea 
fi»r pupulaJon empiovment. 
•>li«>ppliiR etc for fiiraard phin- 
iiAnK tiudiee ( I iv* li.d%m Is 
iiialntiiiiiTii alUi the computer 
seCvlnn and the Count v Council 
la alimit to Install an IliNf 3bU>40 
Computer 

AppUoaiiona siaUna axe educa¬ 
tion, qualitlcallonn and expcnence, 
ind tiie n\me5 of two referees, 
quoting reference MA1913 b 
vhould be sent tii the Clerk 
of the County CttuiKil, The 
Castle WlTiohester, not later than 
September Jl, 10<0 


University of New 
England 


Armldale, New South Wales 


AC’OOUNTINO SYSTEMS 
RESEARCH CENTRE 


Research Fellow — 

Systems 

The Acrounflne Hvstema Keeearch 
Centre l^ etirdeed in a revturch 
pruRmmnii to develop a 
c<tfniniter-bna> d maiwiKemyiit in- 
firrmutlon avstem for chriita of 
pr.icti8lna acooiintiini'R The 
Keveur h Pellow' will Join a team 
•if xruduutei* eiiKuei'tl In the 
prvilect and ahnulil have quallflca- 
tibns m accounfinx and rumputer 
ms Opi>ortiinitt«s tor study 
tow irds i hifflirr deftre** exist 
Iniertxed applicants ran obtxlti 
further mtornwiljn from Pro- 
few* »r O O MiTcchth Depart, 
mine of Aeuiiiullna and Financial 
Matiaevment 

Oommeiiclne stlary will be 
determined uxor Una to qusllflca- 
luina and experience wl4.hin the 
rjliKi of lAO )18-|Aa,780 Other 
(oiidi>it>ri* tmlufle prjvlxlon lor 
iravil and removal experaee In 
llie iirsi ilia ance. the uppolnt- 
mviiL .s for i period of three 
years 

Further informaMun is available 
from the bicretury-Ociwrul, 
ASbuiit'on of Cnmmonueatth 
Unlversl'tks (Ap4>tai 38 Ojrdun 
.Squiire London. WCIH OFF 

Application* close on Octolier 2. 
1970 


Dundee College of 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT' OF MANAGEMENT 
AND 80CIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the 
iblk>w1nff post 

Lecturer m AcoountMg 

Tlie penk>n acmolnlcd will be 
required to teocii to an under- 
icruduate Huaineea Studies cuune 
and to poiit.«sqperlen<.e NDanaAe- 
ment courses AppltcontR should 
be amduates with a prutesMonsi 
quwliAcatlon and should ptiMeaa 
appropriate pracUcul. teachlnir or 
reavarch experience 

Salary tet present under 
review) with retrospective effect 
from April. lO'iO. on Grade I 
lecturer scale, viz ll,6&8-£3,7d0 
pt r annum 

Temporary huusinff may be 
available 

Further p«vr(icularb und applica¬ 
tion torm obtainable from 
Piliiclpal, Duiwhe (Allege of 
TcChtioloRy Hell Street. Dundee, 
DDl IHO, to whom Completed 
appllraiion forma should be 
returned not later thai. 
September 28, 1970 


City of Westminster 

Ass'isftrnf Engineer 

Traffic Engineering SecMun, Cltv 
Engineer's DeparLmeut Salary 
snale risra to £2 b4(> moximuni, 
coniiminuuisi ocuM'dinR to quallJI. 
(uii'iiia tiui experieiue 

Tills post will be of intereal 
to a young man <noi neiessorllv 
w’ith a civil engliieennir back¬ 
ground! of aoailetnlc orluevement 
and Willi i proven nrtnst in 
traffic and tiunajhirt engliuM-rlng 
He will be required pitmaiily to 
accept considerable rtvqionidbillty 
for data adtectlon, procLSslng and 
Interpretation In a bu*> office 
AblMty to use mudern data pro- 
p casing techniiuea an •ulvauUgv 
An Ohvrnttl Pnigrammu Cumputer 
In Itis ailed, uJua oniea to the 
extensive fioclJtniea of a ronitral 
computer ogeincy 

l^ostoard request for appHoatlon 
form to the &i ohllahment Officer 
(Rsl ENG 49) Westmlnslor 
Cltv Hall, Victoria Strrel, 6W1 
C'kislng date September 25, 1970 


Agricultural Research 
Council 

Appointments to tlie 
Headquarters Professional 
Stuff 

There are varAn<*l«s for profea- 
slunal adviarrs in Uk* Council a 
I«vndtm office The profeaaional 
Staff advise the Secretary on all 
XbIfiiUllc ispcctA of the ceiitral 
adml’nisiraUxun of reseori.h funded 
bv the Council, which Involves 
nearly every s'ien Ifir discipline 
In addlUon, aome profiodonul 
staff will shor ly lie appoinxed 
Ut A ploiming unit wltliiii the 
Secretariat to Ohsist in the 
formulation of forwaiil policy 

Applicant* should have a good 
record of r«s«ar^.h in in expcri- 
men'al *nence, malhemaUts 
staTsUca or econuinelrtcs One 
appulntmeiil will be made in the 
grade of Depiitv Chief Scientific 
(Offiier <15. T85.C5.916 pa) and 
Ihr remainder will be in the 
grade of Sotuor Principal 
Rclentnic Officer l£4,&15.£6.140 
p a ) The *{ur ing salary mi^ be 
abive the ninimum of the toaJe 
Superannustdon under FS6IJ 

Appllratkona, with the names of 
twxi refereca, ahould be sent as 
anon as poaxlblr to the 
Establishment Officer, Agricultural 
Research Council, IbO Great 
Portland S reel. London. WIN 
fiDl' from whom further 
partlcuUra mav be obtained 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BANK OF LONDON S SOUTH AMERIEA UMTED 

INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 

Leading International Bank, aeeking to expand Its Investment 
Research team, requires Investment Analyst The successful 
applicant Will be well versed In economic and accountancy 
principles and capable of using his own initiative in research 
Academic and professional qualifications, although helpful, 
are not essenttal. 

Salary negotiable, non-contributory pension scheme and 
other substantial company .benefits 
'Please apply in writing, stating age, experience and any 
qualifications to; 

U'K Staff Superintendent, 

Bank of London & South America Limited, 

40/66 Queen Victoria Sitreet, London, EC4 


London School of 
Economics 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Applieattoai pre for 

Hppomtmcnt from Ociobrr 1, 1970 
or as aoon as possible thereafter 
to a temporary or permanent 
Lectureship in BtaUatles on ths 
Mlary toaJe for lecturers of 
El.SBft X £iaB-C2.230 cflieiency 
bar . C2.3B5 x £13B*t3.l(H a year 
plus ClOO a year London 
Allowance with auperanimatlon 
beneSta Interests In the theory of 
statistics and or probablUty would 
be an odvaniasre in assessinir 
the sUArUns aalorv. constderatton 
aill be ftlven to quaUflcaUons 
B 4 te, and experience 

Applications should be received 
not later than September 30. l^iTO 
by the Academic Secretary. The 
London School of Economics and 
PoUtical Science, Koushton 
Street, Akiwych. London, WC3A 
2AE. from whom application 
forms should be obtained 


SPECIAUST TRANSI,.A10RS. technical, 
•'flentlflc, IcKsl etc all lanfusges. 
fulNttme un'l freelance, wanted by 
London airency with provanclal branches 
Box No 2387 


nnfMnff 


INDUSTRIAL 

ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in economics for the 
post of Lecturer in Industrial 
Economics Ttie post is a joint 
one between the University's 
Department of Economics and 
the Midlands Institute of Manu¬ 
facturing Studies at this 
University 

Salary within scale £1,365- 
£2,230-£3,106 

Application forms and further 
particulars frorn Assistant 
Registrar ref 70/28 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,94 to 100 


™ GOVERNMENT OF 

NORTHERN IRELAND 



RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

IN ACRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

The Ministry of Agriculture has a vacancy in the Economics and 
Statistics Division for an unestablished Research Assistant pre¬ 
ferably under 35 years of age The appointment will last for a 
period of up to itwo years and will be superannuable under 
FSSU. 

Qualifications 

Degree, preferably with first or second class honours, in 
Agri'culture, Agricultural Economics, Economics or a related 
subject, or an equivalent qualification Some knowledge of 
agriculture In Northern Ireland would be an advantage. 

Duties 

Economic investigation of a subject of major Importance to 
Northern Ireland agriculture, such as prospects for and influ¬ 
ences on trade in one or more categories of livestock or live¬ 
stock products Where appropriate the successful candidate 
will be encouraged to register as a research Student with 
Queen's University and to submit a major part of his work 
for a higher degree 
Salary 

Commencing salary will be related to qualificatrons and 
experience, wkhin Ithe range £1,12H-£2,080 
Please send now for an application form to the Director of 
Estabiiabments. Ministry of Finance, Recruitment Branch, 4S 
Chichester Street, Belfast, BTI 4JU (telephone 34S43 extension 
492) quoting S8.I36/70/60, Completed application forms must 
be returned by October 7. 1970 


HONOURS 

GRADUATES: 

Become a 

PROFESSIONAL ECONOMIST 

In the Government Economic Service you deal first-hand with 
matters other economists learn about from newspapers—and 
you gain experience invaluable to you in your career as a profes¬ 
sional economist Government economists forecast and assess 
economic developments at home and abroad. advise on Britain’s 
housing, transport and power problems, and help plan the social 
services Certainly the work is exacting, but it can be extremely 
stimulating 

Candidates between 20 and 30, with a degree with first or second 
class honours, or a post-graduate degree, in economics or a 
closely related subject, will be considered for the post of 
Economic Assistant (t1,287—£2,107) 

The financial rewards are high Well qualified Economic 
Assistants may be promoted to Economic Adviser (£2.945— 
£4,027, inner London) as early as 26 in exceptional cases, and to 
Senior Economic Adviser (£4,515 £5,765) by the time they 

are 34 

Appointment may be on a permanent, pensionable basis, or 
initially on a five year contract (with FSSU) There may be 
opportunities of employment abroad, or of working temporarily 
with other employers in the public sector 

Contact IS maintained with academic Economists working 
temporarily in the Government Economic Service Many 
University posts are held by former Government Economists 

For further details and an application form, to be returned by 
13th October, 1970, write to Civil Service Commission. 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants Pleass quote 821/2 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Western Australia 


Agriculture 


Appli<Mitilona ar« invlMd for 
a^^niment m fiBNlOR 
RKSAKCH PCUiOW IN AORl- 
CULTURAL XXTEN810N in th« 
InaUlute of Acnouliure «Arly in 
1971 C«ndl<lAtM Bhould be aulU 
•blv guoii&td STAdiMtM wUh 
pOAt«ra<luAte »xiperl*ner In Mrrl- 
cuJlurol exiencion The Pelluv 
wlU be r-xpected to underiake 
rewNirch iinto niMsthods of Intairrdt* 
tnc erlenalon, budffeUnf and 
uoomin-tlnc from the pt^ni of 
View of f«Mriner«' mitna«erlal 
ni>e<U and tan p&rtlripatr in under, 
irraduwta teaehinif and irraduaUi 
Aupervlslnn in ugricultural 
•xlenaion 


The FeUuwehlp will be tenable 
for one year Initially anti may 
be retiewetl (or up to two further 
years The salary mnce le 
lAO.ooo.9Ai9.ftOO pa With an 
allowance for or towards expenaea 
incurred in travelling to Perth 


Further InfoirmaUon Including 
eondtUone of appolntmenil aiKl 
method of aCtpUcaUon la avail, 
able rroan the Registrar, Unlver> 
iflty of Wagtern Auabraiia, Ned* 
laivda. Wealeni Australia 6009, or 
Uie decretary.Oanafi, AMDOtiMion 
of Commuivweaith UruvcrsiUea 
lAppls). 3(i Chirdon Square, Lon¬ 
don. WClH OPP 


Appticalions close on November 
30. 1970 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 94 to 99 


University of Oxford 

Research AsstsfionCshii) m 
£conomics 

A vacancy exlatJ iOr a Research 
Aastmant in Eoanomlce. to take 
sppolivUncnt ae sucui as poadble, on 
tfllicr a full-time or a part-time basts 
The appointment will be fur tau years 
in ihc first Inaumce The duUes will 
be to assist members of the BooiK>miC8 
Bub-fsculty with I heir research The 
quatttloatlons required are a degree iti 
eoontMfnics and preferably some experience 
in handling stBiUslioe The salary is on 
the scale of Aesdstani Research Officer, 
Orude II f full-time) £l,11S.£i,650 
aooorUlng to age 

Applications, five cones with 
curriculum vitae and the names of two 
referees, oliouid be sent U> ihr Secretary 
of PaculUce. University Registry, Bnud 
Street. Oxford. UXl 3BO. not later than 
September '.lOlh 


Dundee College of 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP 
MANAGEMENT AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

ReadverlUement 

Applications are invited fur the 
post of 

Senior Lecturer in 
Behavioural Studies 

This Is a newlv created post and 
the person appointed w'lll be 
required to act os subiect leader 
In Sociology in the CNAA 
Business Studies Honouri Degree 
Course He wiU also be rtrqiured 
to make a aubsiaiitiial eontnbu 
Uon to the development of (he 
leaching and research prii- 
grammes of tin department 
Candidates should pooKess a good 
Honours degree siid have appro- 

r »rlate researcli, teaching or 
ndusttisl expeiience Salary (at 
present under review) on scale 
L2,6l5-£3 00ft Temporary housing 
accommodation may be available 

Further particulars and apph- 
oation form ttSiunabie from 
Pnnripal. Dundee College of 
‘lerhndo^, Bell Street Dundee 
DDl IKQ. to whuin uimpleied 
apphoatioii fgrnis should be 
returned nor later than Bep- 
lember 25, 1970 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 

Til* Oxford Centre proposes to 
elect a Fellow in quwnAitative 
analysis The appointment will 
be held jolnUy with the Oxford 
UnlversRy Department of 
Engineering and one of the duties 
of the Fellow adll be to lecture 
In the engineering'economics 
School It is desirable that the 
Fellow has aomc practical experi¬ 
ence For further details write 
to the OlreoUir. Oxford Cen4j-e 
for Manogemem Studies, Ken- 
nlngton Hoad, Kciiiungtuii 
oxford 


Devon County 
Council 

Principal Assistant 
(Economics) 

This aenlor maruigomcnt post will 
hr filled by a sult.ibl* qualllled 
uocuund.aAt. ecort.miist or etatis- 
llCMUi, whose dutlca will include 
being a member of on inter- 
di'partmental team of senior officers 
to study devilopmeiita which 
Devon will have ti (tec In the 
next few years 

Salary within scale LJ,656-L2,94D 

Details of experience, present 
post, eti. , together with nomts 
of tWu referees to CV>unty 
’Ireusurcr, Count. HaJl, Exeter, 
EX2 4gJ. bv September JO 
1970 


University of Reading 

Research Assistant 

Required in the Department of 
AgncultuTsl Economics to invMcil- 
ga(s the Ecunumlca of Tea 
Production and Marketing in 
Mat.iwi anti to spend a high pni- 

S rrtdon ui his her time in 
alawl Candidates shouM bu 
graduates in dlher Agriculturt 
Economics ur A^cultural 
Eoonumlns , postgraduate qualiil- 
oatlons and overseas experience 
are desirabh The appointment 
would lx for 1 period of two 
years, beginning u soon as 
possible Salary on qualifications 
uitd experierue within the range 
of per annum, plus 

Dverneas supplement Applv with 
names of referees and full details, 
quoting M 44. to AssistanL Bursar 
(Personnel!, University of 
Reading, WlnLekiUghta, Reading 
Berkshire, RGA lAH 


Paisley College of 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Lecturers 

required to teach lo honours 
degree level and to post-vxperl- 
eTKi maii.ig(.m< nt Courses 
specialising as followt 
1 ECONOMICS with special 
iniorpsl 111 me or more of 
Public Economics, Regional 
Economics, lndii4tri.il Econo¬ 
mics 

i INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 
wiih apecial Interest in the 
structure of organisation and 
the Sociology uf work 
3 SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
with spectsl interest In Che 
sociul services and sclminlstra- 
tiun of the public srctir 
A guoii honours dtgree it cMenilal 
and either research experience or 
relevant prufexxiunal or itidustrisl 
expvrlente is highly desirable for 
air poets 

Salary U 779.£3 4b0 (Grade II) 
il,tii5-£J,7b0 (Grade I) 
Tlirve SI ales at present 
under review, will be 
signitlcaiitly revised with 
effect Irmi April 1. 1970 
Applicati.iJis should be made to 
lh» SfcrUary Haisliv College of 
lechnuipgy. High Street. PoUley 
ClMkiiig ('die September 10th 


Ihr 

Economist 


Evary qugrtar Tho Ecooomiil 
provides e unique service—an 
ineiyeie of the balance aheete and 
profit end loee accounts of 
companiea received during 
that quarter 

Our Industrial Profits and Aseeti 
service it widely used by 
Government departments, 
economists, stockbrokers and other 
investment advisera, companies 
and investment institutions 
becaube it is — 

Up to date—sent out within a 
month of the end of a quarter 

Comprehenaiv^—about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the 
course of a year 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


ThqrotiEh—showing seperetely eech 
Item in the balance sheet and 
profit and Iota account 
Sectlonallsod—under clearly 
dietinctiva industrial headings 
An annual aubaeription (four 
quarters) costs C 4 0 0 
A smglo copy Cl 1 0 
A list of compinies analysed is also 
available for £1 p a All pricae 
include airmail postage to any pert 
of the world The leeue of 
Induatnel Profits end Aeeete 
covering the period July-September 
1968 IS now available from — 
Publications Department 
The Economiat 

26 St James's Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 6155 


I wish to subscribe to Industrial Profits and Assets for one year, beginning 
with the quarter 


I wish to receive the following single issue of Industrial Profits and Assets 


also wish to recaive ttia list of companies analysed for an extra £1 □ 


Name 


I encioae payment of £ 


(Cash with order please) 


Marketing Department, The Economiat. 25 St James s Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 5155. telex 24344, telegrams Mistecon, London 


Guelph 

(proaoMneed GWELP) H 


(Buelph 

Guelph 

(Buelph 

Guelph 

(suelph 


In Canada'* fattest Krnwing 
SlfObtllionprovcnmaAct area. 


Where bnsinea*^ it (ood and 
it's Hood for busincas. 


Where there'* room to profit 
and grow. 

has an internationally recof- 
nised nniveraity — 6000 atiH 
dents stronH and still Hrowint. 

has railways, energy, matemis, 
labour and 175 diversified, 
manufacturing induatrics. 

upon comparison, will prove to 
be the most advantageous 
place to locate your indnrtry. 


v> 


Write for a GUELPH brochnre to: 
Guelph Industrial A Economic 
Development Commission, (Dept.M), 
Trafalgar Square, Godph, Ontario. 
Canada. 















On this flight, we’re serving whisky & soda without the whisky. 

It's a training flight In a simulator The 
"airc raft" stays firmly parked in a classroom at 
the’ SAS Air Hostess College, Sandefjord 

All our girls go through the college They 
learn to serve meals - and so much more 
Public speaking, first aid, personal grooming and 
poise (these taught by a top model) are all part ol 
the course So are less obvious things like how to 
turn a harassed traveller into a happy one (for 
example by addressing him by name — and in 
his own laneuaee) 



Languages are rather a speciality with our 
girls, all speak at least four Fluently One way 
and another they're pretty spec lal people They 
have to be - we have over ten applications for 
cac h vac anc v Hy SAS. You'll see 

SM 

*8^ 
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The most romantic 
airport in the world was 
built for businessmen. 

beaulilLil airports III llie uorkl,when I'u'V eiay with voi all the wa:> AikInouUIh p ad nc cl . 
touc hdown in Saudi Arabia. We !iv to Ohalirau, W -■’re as proad i)f our serviue as cce a.e ot out 
oatevvav to the ('.nil, duvet iroin London, nc-w ;iir|)ort. .\nd we don t see vn li\ a 
as well as non-stop to Jeddaii and „n to Risadli businessman s life should be entueL 
twice weekly (m association vcill, ftOAC.) And romance. Asl your 1 ravel A,yenl lor details, 

onlv we can tly you toZi pi,;ees within the ^ oAiini ARARIAN AIRLINES 
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The cancer 
problem 
must be solved 

In the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund's up-to-date laboratories, trained 
minds are now using every weapon 
of modern science to fight all forms 
of cancer, including leukaemia Now 
one of the world's great research 
centres, the I C R F relies entirely on 
public support Your donation, deed 
of covenant or legacy will help us to 
extend urgent research programmes 
showing much promise 

The cancer problem must be solved 
Please help now 

Donations may be sent to 
Hon Treasurer I C R F (Dept 202) 

PO Box 123, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

London, WC2A3PX 

Our National Giro Account number is 
536 1001 

IMPERIAL 

CANCER RESEARCR FUNR 


Patron 

H M THE QUEEN 

President 
The Honourebie 
Angus Oqilvy 



Jim 

JUBHYIOD 


\IQ 


9 ^ 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

British American 

No report to any tovornmont« Bank Bldg 

Private Mail Bag 70 

U S. dollar accounts torn intorost htssau, Bahamas 

and ara oaid m dollars Branch Office 

^ Grand Cayman, B W I 

W Consorvaliva, oxpanonced, . 

r sound mae.t.iT..nt 

( I Sand detailed 

immediato rapaymant information 

’’ Amount enclosed 


on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 

(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) Bo 

Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 


on demand 


Confidanlial 

accounts 


Storiins 

accounts 

COMPLFTF i 
BANK I 
SERVICES I 
TA 7 WEL 1 W I 
PEARSON I 
PRES I 




Name 


AdJress^ 


City 


Country 


Brifi9h:2linerican Banh 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE. 1-1. 6-chome, Yaesu. Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address KOGIN TOKYO Telex TK 2860 
London Office Market Buildings. 29 Mincing Lane, London, E C 3, England 
Frankfurt Office : Eachersheimer Landatrasse 9. Frankfurt am Mam, F R. Germany 
New York Office 30 Broad Street. New York. N Y 10004, USA 









.*■ . '' ■ - 




NEW YORK’S 




:n: 1 


||4Mj 




: 1 %.U 


iii'' 

TK". 

; !'i{’ 




ST -ini^;. 



nHOTEL 
^ARLTLE 

, ^rf/>m/nf'f/a/wni 
^<> 1 ^ /ytmueni 

H/n/ i>fUf/fn^ia/ 
Or-CH^KttH'^ 

yeifnetyttnh. 


MADISON AVFNIJL AT 76lft ST 
NHW YORK. N Y I002I 
A CAIJIF ITILCARI Yl.fc. 
NEWYORK 
TELEX 620692 





’ tktik \aftib 
^ yottUlf^ht^ 
with BOund^hiMui tha 


Don^ 'i«i» Hffjfjfiel 


*!► . * 

' . 4, 


Maybe that’s why 

We can’t stop growing. 

( Who wants to ?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office" Takasaco, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobashi. Chuo-ku, Tokyo (Cable SAIGINTOKYO, 
Telex-TK28n. TK6376) . 

Other Branch Offices* 128 in major cities in Japan. 
New York Representative Office 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 


THE 





iU 


LIMrlEIM 

CiniT 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Head Orrica* Otamachl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 

New York Raprasantatlva Office* 

20 ExchanB# Place, New York. N.Y. lOOOB. U.S.A. 


Desirable' E 
traveUingr:™- 
companion 

-^ <IT 1 



has to have mor' than n 

e prt*tty laco nowadays It has to 
wDik hard, and stand the pace 
, S.imstmitc d(M*s and it comi'B back 
luukinK fresh and elegant. Rveiy time 
• T<ike n look at a Samsonite 

case 1'h(* moulded body is 
Jt really touTth It won’t stain 
<11 |H*ol, r.im can’t penetrate it, 
and all the cxritinK colours last 
foi ever The frame is super- 
strong liphtwei^hi magnesium, 
the lof'ks are recessed, the 
cubhioncd liandh^ has a steel core 
All case'f open flat from the the 
centre to make 
parking easier, keep 
clothes wiink*e<free 
Klcgant and ipng-lasting. 
that’s Samsonite 
Fioni fine luggage and 
depiirtment stores everywhere 
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THE LUGGAGE FOR THE TRAVELLING 70 s 


Wrlip for FREE topy oC Snmionit« Travel Book to 
Samvonltv. {>«'pt £, lOH-ilU Jvmiyn 8t , Lioodon, S W 1 Toi 01-030 9ftT9/4 

(HMw'i f’ffiniMf «fl liv iM'iMiudt T^ffl f \V ••■b-OfT'*i 1 Diviiloni, Walthim^t' 








STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

hWlh fund. 


Price 

Sept 

2 . 

1970 

Price. 

Sept 

9. 

1970 

Net red 
yield, 

Up 9. 
1970^ 

£ s d 

Gross red 
yield, 

Sep 9. 

1970 
£ s d 

79*. 

96 

Exchequer 6*«% 

1971 

99*t4 

99*. 

4 

0 

1 

7 

5 

7 

72*4 

85*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

92*14 

92*11 

4 

19 

M 

6 

7 

8 1 

78*1 

96*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

98*4 

98*1 

2 

17 

3 

4 

17 

8 

)$’■ 

77 

Savings BoMf 3% 

1965-75 

es'u* 

85*4 

S 

0 

II 

6 

M 

01 

n»4 

65*1 

British Elearlc j'i% 

1976-79 

7l*a 

71*1 

6 

2 

4 

8 

2 

10 1 

19 

91*4 

Treasury 8'i% 

1980-82 

95*1 

95*. 

5 

S 

3 

9 

6 

0 / 

n’l 

74 

Fundlnf6'a% 

1985-87 

78*4 

78*. 

5 

13 

6 

9 

6 

0 1 

>2*1 

44*1 

British Transport 3% 

I97B-B8 

48*1 

48*. 

6 

12 

2 

8 

16 

1 I 

»4*I4 

66*1 

Funding 6% 

1993 

68 * 

68 * 

5 

16 

II 

9 

8 

5 

18*. 

40*1 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

43*1 

43*1 

6 

4 

5 

8 

14 

10 1 

12*4 

7(r. 

Treasury 6*4^ 

1995-98 

75'».4 

75”i4 

S 

10 

6 

9 

9 

9 1 

)6*4 

sa 

Treasury 5's% 

2008-12 

59'»i4* 

59*1 

5 

10 

0 

9 

7 

4 1 

I2*S 

35*4 

War Loan 3*i% 

after 1952 

37'*.4 

37*1 

5 

3 

1 

9 

9 


10 

25*4 

Consols 2*1% 


26*i* 

26'4* 

5 

4 

5 

9 

9 

if 


lnt«niMU«nal delUr bofidi 


Aaroport d« ^arit 9% 

City of Qtiabec 9% 

CNA9% 

(^penha|«n Telephone 9% 
Couruulds 9% 

Hill Samuel dum Warrants 7% 

Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE9% 

Marriecc 9‘«% 

Oeeidencal 9*4% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses C.um Warrents 7*t% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*t% 
United Merchants 9% 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Sept 9, 
1970 

Change 

on 

weak 

Yield 

Sept 

9 

laS'i 

215 

Banks ft other financial 
Altemcne Bh FI 235 6 

4 9 

7 2 

59 

48 7 

Amstsrdam-Rot 

FI 52 3 

2 1 

6 1 

67/3 

40/- 

Aust ft N Z Bk 

51/6 

74- 

3 9 

JOOO 

2595 

B de Soc Gen 

Fr B 1850 

5 

4 6 

M*. 

46*4 

6 of America 

560*4 

1 *1 

3 0 

%li 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

83/9 

1/3 

3 3 

191/ 3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

160/- 

PW*i 

1/6 

4 0 

105 

98*4 

B Nac de Mexico 

*1 


921 

53/3 

B of N S Wales 

61/6 


3 0 

/8- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

68/6 


S 5 

2306 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2t35 

5 

5 1 

2«4 9 

221 

B de Paris P B 

Fr 242 

1 

4 0 

*19 

S3/6 

Barclays 

66/6 

! 1,9 

4 5 


43/- 

Barclays DCO 

54/9 

9d 

4 6 

i7'3 

35/9 

BOLSA 

37'6 

1/6 

5 3 

240/• 

152/- 

Can Imp Com 

207'- 

2/3 

2 7 

■5 7*1 

10 /- 

Charterhouse Grp 

II'3 

6 d 

6 9 

H*. 

37*1 

Chase Manhattan 

$49*1 

** 

3 7 

«45 

179 

Commerzbank 

0 205 

9 

4 1 

if 

155 3 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 159*1 

0 3 

2 6 

>36 

442 

Credit Foncier 

Fr490 

4 

3 9 

(560 

2550 

Credit Sulstc 

Fr S 3005 

5 

2 7 

.51 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%2SI 
□ 275 


4 0 

126 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

II 

3 3 

27 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D 223*1 

12*1 

4 0 

4*. 

56 

First Nac City 

*67*1 

1 

3 3 

.2,- 

33/6 

Hambros 

44/9 

6 d 

3 1 

.7 6 

15/9 

Hiil Samuel 

18,10*1 

- 4'id 

4 0 

1 95 

1 7 

lOS Ltd 

S2 2 

0 3 


s9 3 

5*4 

lOS Mint 

Hongk^g ft Sh 

16*. 

1 15 


l9'4 

a 

£9 

1 '• 

3 9 

^S- 

50/. 

Keyser Ullmann 

57/6 


4 4 

41 - 

24/6 

Kleinworc Ban 

31/9 

9d 

3 8 

6/»0 

5470 

Krcdletbank 

Fr B 5620 

20 

3 0 

*37 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

D244 

. 7 

4 1 

aoo 

1492 

Lambert L Ind 

PrB 1665 

15 

4 5 

hS9 

51/3 

Lloyds 

62/9 

• 2,- 

4 0 

"0 

52 

Manuf I Hanover T sc $69** 

, 1*1 


r|,400 

67,800 

Mediobanca 

L 80,600 

710 

1 3 

*1 3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred 

25/- 

3d 

4 7 

J7'9 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

24/3- 

2(3 

2 5 

'ft 9 

476 

Midland 

60'- 

• 1/6 

5 0 

9 7*1 

8/9 

Minster Asset 

12/4*1* 

25/9 

I'ld 

S 8 

J6/- 

22 '- 

Montagu Trust 

• 9d 

2 5 

9ri*. 

50*. 

Morgan J P 

S67H 

*4 


sS.- 

48/6 

Nat ft orindlays 

54/3 

3d 

5 3 

i 90 

2 oe 

Nac Ausers 

SAZ 71 


4 1 

I6>i0'i 

13/- 

Nac Com Grp 

16/7*1 


4 7 

79/6 

51/3 

Nac West 

65/- 

• 2/6 

4 5 

ibO 

132*1 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I39 

1 3 

6 5 

*47/6 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

233/6 

1/9 

1 B 

-16/- 

60/ 

Schroders 

86/3* 


2 0 

6h3 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec. 

30,** 

l/l'i 

4 9 

'3,400 

12.525 

Soclete General 

FrB 13.000 25 

4 6 

47/6 

31/6 

Standard ft Chart 

40/ 

2/6 

5 6 

115 

290 

Suex 

Fr305 1 

4 

3 6 

1280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

FrS 3000 

5 

2 7 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

FrSlBOO 

25 

2 7 

•4'a 

41/6 

Union Discount 

55/- 

6 d 

5 4 

30/. 

19/9 

Ucd Oom Tsc 

26/3 

1 9d 

4 2 

570 

412 

liuursnco 

Allianz Verileh 

0 422 

II 

2 1 

*6.050 

63,590 

Ass Generali 

L 64800 

900 

0 8 

66,3 

SO/3 

Comm Union 

57/6 

1 3d 

5 3 

47/6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

54/- 

1 6d 

4 1 

S4/3 

34/6 

Equic ft Law Life 

43/3 

1 /- 

3 1 

74,3 

15/- 

Gen Accident 

21 /- 

1 9d 

4 8 

33/9 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

31/9 


4 7 

51- 

34/- 

Legal ft General 

44/- 

■ 9d 

4 0 

112 2 

67 8 

Nac Nedriandn 

Fl 80 9 

-2 8 

2 5 

52f- 

35/9 

Pearl 

41/3* 

3d 

4 5 

36,'3 

24p 

Phoenix 

30/6 

9d 

4 9 

33/6 

2IM 

Prudential 

27/9 

1 3d 

3 7 

48/3 

3U3 

Royal 

47/9 

> 6d 

4 8 

<0/3 

47/3 

Sun Alliance 

SS/6 

-2/- 

5 6 

143 

lOS 

Talsho Mar ft F 

Y 137 

•1 n 

4 7 

292 

203 

Tokie Marine 

Y283 

•f22 

2 3 

33/9 

12/3 

Vehicle ft Gen 

14/- 


9 8 

<100 

4750 

Zurich Ins 

FrSS025 

75 

3 3 


Prices, 

High 

1970 

Low 

Ordinary 

atoeki 

Price, 

Sept 9. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

9 

IB,'4*1 

14/10*1 

Bretweriei, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

15/10*1 

I i'ld 

5 2 

18/- 

15/1*1 

Bass, Chirringcon 

16/7*1 


4 8 

I26<> 

100 

Bols N V 

FI 124'} 

1*1 

2 9 

16/ 

12/3 

19/10*1 

Courage B ft S 

14/9 

l‘td 

4 9 

27/3 

Distillers 

24/7*. 


S 0 

51 

38*4 

Distill Seagrams 

$45% 

1 *4 

2 6 

440 

29/9 

353 

22/9 

Dortmund Union 
Gumncfs 

D385 

29/1*. 

4'td 

4 1 

217 B 

170 8 

Heineken 

FI 207 

6 2 

1 7 

15/4*. 

ll/IO'i 

IDV 

12/3 

-3d 

4 9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 172 

, 2 

4 4 

18 

14*. 

Nat Distillers 

$I4*« 

- *• 

6 1 

59/3 

46/ 

Scottish ft Newc 

55/9 

3d 

4 3 

19/6 

14/- 

Sch African Br 

17/4*. 


3 7 

34/9 

28'- 

Trumen Hanbry 

32/- 


4 7 

20/3 

14/9 

e/7'f 

Wfttney Mann 

17/6 

• 7>id 

4 7 

IO/7'a 

Whitbread A' 

9'3 


5 9 

45'3 

35,9 

Building ft building matoriali 

Aisoc Portland 41-9 3d 

4 0 

26 9 

22/4'i 

BPB Industries 

22,'9 


5 3 

271 

229 9 

Ciineiits Lafarge 

Fr 239 

4*. 

4 0 

1906 

1570 

Clinentertes Briq 

Fr B 1650 

■ 4 

6 6 

26 6 

15/9 

R Costal n 

23,'9 

4'id 

4 2 

27-6 

18/6 

Fng China Clays 

22 3 

3d 

2 1 

41/6 

24/6 

Int Palm Co 

25/6 

• 6d 

It 0 

30 100 

22.800 

Italcementt 

L 23,560 

440 

2 1 

30- 

19/6 

7 4*1 

J Laing ‘A 

28/6 

6 d 

2 1 

II - 

London Brick 

8,9 

4’id 

7 1 

14/6 

6 

Marley 

7.7*. 

4*td 

In) 

UMO'f 

8 4*1 

Redtand 

9.'IO’t 

4*ad 

5 1 

26/10*1 

21 3 

Rugby Portland 

22 ,l*s 

, I'ld 

2 8 

39>’6 

25 

Tjrmar Derby 

29 6 


5 8 

39/6 

29,- 

Taylor Woodrow 

34/10*1 

I'td 

3 2 

6/9 

41*. 

Vrnrsta 

4,'^ 

. i'ld 

7 6 

74 6 

51'6 

G Wlnipey 

62,6 

, 6d 

1 4 

27.3 

16/9 

Catering, hotels, > 
ATV A’ 

etc 

23/- 

3d 

6 2 


2'10 

Butlln t 

3/4*. 

'id 

9 6 

75 

25*. 

CBS 

$33*4 

1 4% 

4 2 

49'- 

31 - 

Granada 'A 

40'6 


4 9 

33/3 

23,- 

Grand Metrop 
Lyons *A’ 

24/4*1 

i 9d 

2 5 

91 r9 

63/6 

73.9 

• 6d 

3 3 

20/3 

13/9 

Mecca 

16,3 

3d 

6 1 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses-Fortc 

26,3 

■ I/- 

3 S 

1229 

980 

Chamlcala 

ANIC 

L990 


5 1 

14/3 

6 ,10*1 

Albright ft W 

8/5*4* 

5'4d 

4 1 

32*4 

22 *. 

Amer Cyanamid 

$32 

• *4 

3 9 

215 

157*1 

Badiiche Anilln 

D ISB't 

1 6 

7 0 

178*1 

139*1 

Bayer * 

D 139 7 

1 1 

5 7 

12325 

8550 

CIBA (Basle) 

frS 10.575 

; 100 

1 1 

73'i 

59*. 

Dow 

$70*. 

• I'l 

3 7 

128 

92*1 

Dupont 

$123*4 

I'l 

4 2 

59/6 

33/6 

Fliens 

43/3 

• i;3 

4 8 

16^1 

7*. 

General Aniline 

$10*4 

1 *• 

3 9 

260*1 

161 

Hoechsi 

D 164 2 

3 3 

6 1 

178,000 

126 750 

Hoffmn Gbouss 

FrS 164500 • 1000 

0 S 

58/- 

42/1*1 

ICI 

46/9* 

. 2/4*1 

5 9 

36'- 

27/- 

Laporte Indi 

28/6 

' 3d 

4 7 

37*1 

28*4 

Monsanto 

$35*f 

*1 


1129 

908*1 

Montecailnl-Edis 

L 915 

12 

6 0 

370 

227*. 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr365 

1 s 


33 

27 

PTiier 

$32% 

1 *1 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 243 6 

4 8 

3 6 

2900 

2550 

Solvay ’A’ 

Fr B.2840 

30 

5 1 

159 

131 

Sc Gobain 

Fr 147 

4 

4 3 

420 

290 

Takeda Chemical 

Y309 

> 8 

2 8 

4460 

3880 

Coal ft atoal 

Arbed 

FrB 4120 

• 140 

7 3 

30*1 

2 l*t 

BcChlahcm 

$22*. 


8 3 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

$AI5 20 

(0 20 


180 

145 

Denain Ingwy 

Fr 145 

• 5 

4 6 

695 

590 

Finsider 

L.596*4 

1 5*. 

7 6 

ISO 1 

127*1 

Fried Krupp 

D 133 8 

(-1 7 

7 5 

ao 

£13 

Grangesberg 

£16 


5 0 


Last w e e k ’s This week's Gross 

prices prices running 

^ 

1985 99>4 100*4 99*4-100*4 8 93 

1992 101-2 100*4-1*4 8 99 

1975 lOO-l IOO*»-(’4 8 86 

1985 98’.-9*» 99-100 9 00 

1992 98-9 90-9 9 09 

1982 95-6 9S*<-6't 7 25 

1982 82-3't 83-4 8 33 

1985 98-9 99-9 9 09 

1985 99-100 lOO-l 8 91 

1975 99-100 99'4-IOO'4 9 22 

1982 88-9*1 90.1't 10 10 

1981 99*.-I00'4 99‘.-IOO‘4 8 97 

1985 89's-9I 89*i-9I 8 St 

1985 82’r-4 t2*t-4 9 22 

1982 92'»-4 94'i-SS 9 42 


Prices. 1970 Ordinary Price, Change Yield 

■tocfcs Sept 9. on Sept 

High Low I9ro week 9 

91 67 9 Hoesch 067 9 I 5 

108 7 e4S Hoogoven R87 2 -4 3 2 2 

180 7 148 Mannesmann D|$2 IS 7 2 

142*1 110*1 Rheinstahl D UO't I't 5 4 

109*1 79 Thysten Huecte 080*. 7 5 

231 190 1 Ugine Kuhiman Fp220 ( 2 6 3 9 

8 /l't 5/4*a Union Steels A 8M*i ( l*id 4 9 

39 29*1 US Steel S3I% i •# 7 5 

131's lOI'i Usinor Fr 109 I | I 4 4 1 


Electrical ft radio 

235 161 AEG D 170 I 9 4 

255 211 ASEA Kr226 4 4 

S3*i 40*1 Am Tel 8 Tel $48 1*4 5-4 

26/7'i 20/3 BICC 24;l'i 3d 5 4 

2135 1470 Brown Boveri'A FrSI620 5 3 1 

483'} 408 8 C G E Fr 420 5 3 3 

14/6 9-7'i Chloride Electric ll/IO'i I'td 6 7 

57*1 25*4 Coins It 843*4 <4 

77/ 47;- Decra 49/9* 1/3 3 7 

56/6 33'6 EMI 37‘- 4 7 

17/ MS Electrolux B Kr 122 I 5 8 

257 196 LMEriccsonB* Kr22l 9 2 5 

79’i 60*1 Gen Electric $79’e 2 3 3 

27 10*1 17.10*1 GFC-EF 2I/I0*i • l*td 3 3 

33*4 20*4 Gen Tel 8 Eler 827*4 • 5 5 

152 102 K'richl Y 106 5 7 

54 /- 45’- Hoover A S3'- 6d 4 2 

381*1 223 IBM 8273 9 1 8 

62'3 36'- Int Computers 41/6 9d 5 4 

60 31*1 Int Tel ft Tel $42*i 1*4 2 5 

132*1 79*1 Machines Bull Fr9l I 7 2 

827 493 Mitiushtta Y507 | 14 2 0 

205/- 152 6 Philips Lmp Wkf 191/3 3,9 2 3 

44 /10*1 28 3 PIcisey 29/7*t 3d 3 4 

34*1 I8*i RCA 826*4 2*i 3 7 

19/- 13- RedilTusion l4/7'i I'ld 5 7 

48,6 30,6 Reyrolle ParioM 37/9 1/9 7 9 

259*1 178 Siemens 0 189*1 I 4 2 

4000 2000 Sony Y 2452 282 0 6 

55*4 20 Sperry Rand $24*» l*i 2 I 

182*1 134*1 Thomson Housi Fr I4l*i 13 2 8 

68/6 40/6 Thorn Electrical 53/6 3d 2 0 

48 33*4 Western Union 833*4 | 4 2 

68*4 53*1 Wesiinhse El 867 . 2 7 


Engineering 

37/6 23/- Acrow *A’ 

207 138 Atlas Copco 

14/10*1 10,- BSA 

46 9 36/6 Babck ft Wilcox 

54/6 29/- John Brown 

I6'l'i lO/IO'i Cohen 600 

14 10*1 8 ' Davy Ashmore 

14- 11'6 Delta Mrtil 

189 8 138 Dcniag 

16 2*4 S7'i B Flllott 

16,6 14,1*1 Firth Cleveland 

60,6*4 48,4*1 Guest K ft N 

210 140 Gucehoffngs H 

I2'3 7 4*1 Head Wrighison 

279 12/6 Alfred Herbert 

14/10*1 M 4*1 I Ml 

6 6 l/7'i Inter Combstn 

4!7,'6 35/- Inter Comp Air 

442 295 Kullagcr 'B' 

239 9 I6S MAN 

22 6 14/9 Mather ft Platt 

64 3 50/9 Metal Box 

80 65 Mitsubishi Heavy 

23/3 16/3 Morgan Crucible 

206 172 I Pechincy 

60/- 43/9 Rcnold 

9/6 5/4*1 Serck 

4^- Mf3 Simon Enging 

24/3 7,'* Scavefey ind 

12/- 8/6 Stone-Platt 

75 /10*1 59/6 Tube Investments 

31/4*1 21/3 Vickers 

48/9 37/- Thos W Ward 


28/- 

9d 

3 2 

Kr 169 

2 

3 0 

12,9 

3d 

(n) 

44/9 

• 2,3 

4 5 

37/3 

147*1 

1/- 

6 2 


5 7 

♦,« 

3*4d 

2 1 

(3/3 

• lO'id 

6 4 

DI59 

1 

5 0 

8 /l*« 

> *4d 

2 9 

14 I't 

4*id 

9 9 

56f- 

3d 

4 2 

0156 

5 

4 5 

8,3 


6 1 

13,- 

r3d 

3 1 

11,5*4* 

*«d 

4 8 

t/ii*4 

38,6 

3d 

^2 

Kr337 

II 

3 3 

D 192 

. 2 

1 0 

14/-* 

.9d 

4 0 

57/9 

-9d 

3 8 

Y70 

^1 

7 1 

21,5 


4 3 

Fr 191 

2 1 

4 1 

51.'- 

3d 

4 8 

5/7*. 


5 3 

36/9 


4 1 

9,6 

. 3d 

2 1 



5 7 

66/9 

2j/7*. 

. 36 

5 3 

- Pad 

8 5 

91,- 


6 7 


'lock Prices end Yields compiled with help from Messrs Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner ft Smith. Yamalehi Socurltles Co . and The First Boston Corporation Yield in brackets Is on foracasc dividend * Ex dividend 
tv capftalliatlon d Ex rights t Ex all (o) New stock (/) Flat yield (h) After Zambian tax (I) To latest dace (n) Interim since reduced or paiied 

' 'he net recVimet on viatda allow for rai ar 7< 6H in 7 







^lees, IfTO 

Ortfnary 

Price. 

Chance 

Yield 

Hfgfi 

Low 

stochi 

IJIS’ 

on 

week 

IT 


5/- 

Wellman Eng 

7/3 

7*fd 

5 2 


16/6 

Weir Group 

iWd 


6>3 

70/» 


Bood. oharmaoeutlcals 



43/9 

Allied Suppllert 

Au Brit Foi^s 

45/6 

9A'« 

rl/- 

3 8 

II/- 

7/lo*t 

» Ptd 

3 7 


6/. 

Aiioc Fisheries . 

8/1*1 

i.|*id 

6 0 

tt*« 

Avon Froducu 

S73*s 

1 5*4 

1 S 

47/4't 

34/3 

Beecham Group 

41/6 

6d 

2 4 

230 

171 

Beghln 

Ff 179 

2 

4 1 

4a/6 

14/5*4 

32/3 

Bevril 

32/6 

3d 

6 8 

ll/7'i 

Brooke fiend 'B' 

13/S*. 

1 Id 

4 3 

17/7'i 

12/9 

Cadbury Schwtppei 

14/- 

l•6d 

5 7 

45'i 

3l*t 

Cell •Palfftelive 

S39 

t 1*1 

3 3 

• U 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA7 12 

t 0 04 



8/l*t 

Fitch Lovell 

10/6 

rSd 

4 8 

7000 

4700 

Gtigy 

Fr5 5060 

140 

0 9 

87>t 

66*s 

Ganerai Feeds 

$78*4 

. 2*. 

3 3 

42S 

24*1 

General Mills 

$26*1 


3 2 

11/6 

66/- 

Giajio 

75/6 

-6d 

1 6 

37 

28*4 

Heinz 

135 


2 5 

40S 

32*1 

Kraftce Cerp 

$38*4 

>4 


2560 

1763 

L*Oreal 

Fr 1763 

B9 

0 9 

5494 

3610 

Molts 

L3899 

61 


3300 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr S 3265 

1 15 

2 1 

299 f 

240 

Perrier 

Fr 242 



SB 

40'« 

Proaer Gamble 

$53*4 

•a 

2 6 

2S/I0*t 

17/6 

Rankt-Howli 

17/9 

Od 

10 1 

55/9 

38/- 

Redcltt B Celm 

40/9 

1/9 

1 9 

S500 

3700 

Sandez 

Fr $ 4210 

20 

1 S 

12/6 

27/10*1 

7/8 

19/1*1 

Spillari 

Tmm A Lyle 

7/6 

21/6 

3*4d 

. 6d 

9 3 

9 3 

16/9 

13/8*4 

Unigacc 

16/0*4 

1 6d 

4 8 

62/6 

22^6 

37/6 

Unilever 

48/3 

1 1/6 

3 9 

135/- 

Unilever NV 

168/9 

26/9 

3/9 

4 4 

36/3 

26/i’i 

United Biscuits 

7*id 

5 0 



Motors, aircraft 




17/6 

IW- 

Assoc Englnrf 

11/9 


6 9 

13/6 

5/7*1 

BLMC 

6/i 


9 8 

3IU 

12*4 

Boeing 

$18*. 

rl'i 


44*4 

30*4 

Cateralllar Trset 

$34*» 

r 1*4 

3 5 

35*4 

16*1 

Chrysler 

$23*i 

2 6 

8/1*1 

3/- 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

V- 

- I*4d 


129 4 

84*1 

Citroen 

Fr iOe 

kO 1 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

0386 

2 

2 2 

24/9 

14/6 

Dowty Group 

17/3 

rl’uf 

6 1 

36/9 

26/l*t 

Dunfem 

28/3 


5 7 

3546 

2611 

Fiat 

Li799 

, 8 

4 3 

26/3 

19/6 

Ford (BDR) 

25/9 

t3d 

4 0 

30 

I7‘s 

Gen Dynamics 

$19 

'.d 


45/- 

29/9 

Gen Mes (Un) 

36/9 

r6d 

4 4 

3IS 

2I'4 

Goodyear 

$27*4 

r 1*1 

3 1 

45/9 

27/3 

Hewker Siddeiey 

34/3 

1 P6 

7 6 

32/- 

22/3 

Honda (EDR) 

25/- 


4 1 

370 

171 

Kemstiu 

Y 180 

1 9 

4 7 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$11*4 

- 1*1 


73/6 

41/- 

J Lucas 

46/9 

-1/3 

3 8 

I6>4 

8*i 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Dougiss 

$C 10*1 

*4 


27*1 

13 

$19*4 

*td 


1700 

1064 

Mkhelln 'B* 

Fr 1222 

27 

1 3 

200 

148 

Niissn Motor 

Y ISO 


S 3 

284 4 

235 

Peugeot 

Fr 243*1 

-4 

2 9 

3500 

2321 

Pirelli-Spa 

LJ72I 

- 14 


25/1'■ 

10/4*1 

Rolls-Royce 

12/1*1 


9 9 

26/4*1 

15/9 

Smiths Indust 

18/- 

1 6d 

6 i 

245 

160 

Stcyr-Dmier-Pch 

%243 


3 3 

398 

300 

Toyets Motors 

Y300 


2 7 

40*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

134*4 

• 1*4 


299', 

207*1 

Voiksw^en 

D 207*1 

4 

4 5 

358 

216 

Volvo 

Kr250 

• 1 

1 2 

9/7'i 

5/- 

Westland 

5/7*1 

. Mtd 

10 1 

13/6 

8/9 

Wilmot-Breeden 

9/9 


6 1 



Office equip, photo 



560 

299 

Canon Camera 

Y345 

7 

2 2 

84 

57»» 

Eastman Kodak 

$65 

1 1 

2 0 

656 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y5I0 

20 

I 3 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

FrB 1710 

25 

3 5 

41/7't 

21'6 

Gestetner A' 

28/3 

Y^ 

3d 

1 9 

778 

480 

Nippon Optical 

+ 19 

1 3 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L2653 

12 


34/9 

25/- 

Ozalld 

32/- 


3 7 

111*4 

66*4 

Xerox 

$80 

1 !’• 

1 0 

56/- 

38/3 

Peper B publlshli^ 

Bowater Kaper 43/9 

1 1'- 

6 4 

il/IO'i 

6/- 

British Printing 

6/3 

4*id 

9 8 

18/- 

11/6 

BunzI Pulp A P 

IS/6 

> 1/- 

5 4 

35*4 

23*1 

Crown Zeller 

$33 

- 1 

4 8 

lS/l*a 

9/4*. 

20/6 

DRG 

22/6 

r l*«d 

6 3 

6/3 

Invercsk Paper 

6/9 


2 5 

33*4 

21*4 

MacMillan Bi P 

$C25*. 

< *t 


55*4 

IIS 

McGraw Hill 

$16 

► *4 

4 4 

29/9 

21/- 

News of the WId 

22/9 

9d 

8 2 

32/- 

16/- 

Pearson Long 

20/- 

i3d 

5 1 

50/- 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

45/- 

f6d 

3 1 

55/3 

33/9 

Reed Int'l 

35/3 

i 1/6 

7 1 

60/6 

S0y3 

W H Smith 'A' 

60/3 

9d 

3 6 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomson Organ 

14/6 

f 3d 

9 7 



Property 




16/9 

9/10*1 

Capital B Counties 

14/6*4 


2 9 

118^ 


Hammersns A' 

114/- 

^1/- 

1 0 

imu 

14/4*. 

Land Securities 

25/l0*i 

fl/- 

2 8 

I4W4 

10/3 

Lon Merch Secs 

13/3 

- i*id 

3 0 


17/3*4 

Met Est B Pty 

24/9*4 

i-dd 

3 0 

dwi 

28/3 

St Martins 

39/- 


2 7 

6iv 

350*4 

S G Immobllaire 

1353 

-14*. 

7 I 

* THpjf*' 

15/10*1 

Scar (Gc Britain) 

23/6 

4-l/(P. 

4 5 

.'liWr 


Stock Converin 

98/- 

»-6d 

0 8 

■"fae*' 

11/3 

TrafUgar House 

17/10*1 


2 9 


hkm. 1*70 

OrBlnery 

Pries, 

Oiange 

YieM 



atecha 

Bept. 9, 
tdro 

on 

Sept 

Hl|li 

Lew 


wsek 

9 



Alrlinee B shipping 



X 

15*1 

American Airlines 

$19S 

-I'l 


4V- 

28/6 

Brit A Comm 

36/9 


4 1 

m 

2/1 

Cammell Laird 

5/1*1 

\ 4*»d 



25/6 

39/2*4 

3/10*1 

Cunard 

27/7*1 

I 1/7*. 

9 1 

M/*'. 

Furness Withy 

62/6 

1-1/4 

4 0 

15/1*1 

Hariand A Wolff 

s/4 

I'l 

2 8 

1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1450 

-25 

I72*s 

106 

KLM 

FI 126 4 

+0 4 

6 3 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D68 

-J 


1 ^. 

19/7*1 

Ocean Steamship 

25/IO/'i 

-7’id 

5 4 

8 

Pan American 

$11 

*1 


4»/3 

3l/» 

P A O Defd. 

38/1*1 

-l/IO'i 

6 3 

Sf 

10/- 

Swsrn Hunter 

14/- 

1-1/9 

10 7 

S45 

Swisadr (Bearer) 

Fr S 675 

-10 

4 5 

24 

10 

TWA 

$14 



28 

12*1 

United Airlines 

$17 

-1*4 




Storaa 




539 

358 

Bi)enkorf 

%3a9 

22/9 

• 14 

4 6 

24/1*1 

29/4*1 

21/4*. 

18/3 

Boou Pure Drug 

-3d 

3 7 

23/3 

Brie Home Strt 

29/1 

21/3 

i9d 

4 0 

16/7*1 

British Shoe 

c I0*td 

4 7 

37/3 

30/1*1 

25/6 

Burton Group 

17/- 


4 0 

20/3 

Debenhims 

26/6 

\ 3d 

7 0 

232'a 

179 

Galcries Lafiyccce 

Fr 188 

5*1 


665 

375 

Galeriai PreHos 

%375 


3 1 


35/- 

Grattan Ware 

4T/4 

6d 

3 2 

38 

22*4 

G T A A P 

$28*1 

• *• 

4 6 

S9/3 

49/3 

18'- 

GUS 'A* 

55'-* 

3d 

3 6 

26/1*1 

House of Fraser 

20/9 

I'ld 

6 9 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

FrB 2400 

1 80 

3 6 

16/- 

9/- 

Int Stores 

10/- 

\ 9*4|| 

5 7 

365 

276 

Karuadt 

D 345*1 

I'l 

2 9 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

D 245*1 

2*1 

3 7 

674 

479 

La Redouie 

Fr 572 

1 

2 9 

375 

299 

La Rinascente 

L3oe 

2 

2 6 

61/- 

SO/9 

Marks A Spencer 

58>- 


3 2 

347 

251 

MtesukoshI 

Y345 

1 M 

2 6 

29'»i. 

I9*.4 

Montgomery W 

$26*4 

1 ’• 

3 0 

4 30 

2 97 

Myer Emporium 

$A3 30 

1 0 07 


123 

63 

Neckerman 

0 95*. 

3*1 

2 1 

292 

162 6 

Nouvciles Gala 

Tr 190 2 

3 6 

2 1 

147/6 

80/- 

O K Bazaars 'A' 

95 - 

J/- 

4 1 

221 

147 9 

PrIncemps 

Fr 164 1 

1 9 

3 2 

39,- 

29/- 

ProvId Clochg 

36/3 

I 3d 

3 5 

74*1 

Sl«i 

Sears Roebuck 

$65*. 

'■ 

1 1 

16/9 

10.3 

lesco Scores 

10/11*4 

I 5*4d 

2 6 

21,0*4 

15,9 

United Drapery 

17 l‘i 

I'ld 

5 9 

16/9 

li/3 

Woolworih 

14,- 

1 3d 

7 1 







109 2 

76 1 

AKZO 

FI 84 2 

0 7 

4 7 

50*1 

31*4 

Burlington 

$40*1 

'* 

3 5 

22/6 

16,- 

Carpets hiternatlonall7,4*i 

I'ld 

8 1 

11/0*4 

4/9 

Carrington A D 
Coats, ^ns 

5,- 

• 3d 

4 0 

11,9 

8/6 

8/1*1 

‘ 3*4d 

8 6 

30/3 

I9‘9 

Courtauldt 

21 lO'i 

1 1/3 

1 ’• 

6 3 

29*1 

20*1 

Grnesco 

Ill’s 


8/0*4 

5'1'i 

Eng Calico 

S'5*4 

1 2*4d 

9 2 

47/6 

43/6 

Snia Viscosa PrIv 

|29>i 


3 7 

56 

26 

Stevens. J P 

1 l"a 

8 2 

98 

75 

Icljln 

Y7B 

1 1 

7 7 

167 

122 

Toray Ind 

Y 122 


7 0 

14/9 

7,- 

West Riding W 

7;4'i 

1 I'ld 

12 7 

11/3 

7,6 

Wooicombers 

8'3 


4 8 



Tobacco 




117/- 

BB/- 

Brit Amer Tob 

no 

1.9 

4 1 

8'4'. 

3'M'4 

Carreras ‘B’ 

4/1*1 

1 I'm! 

8 8 

303 

20/- 

Gallaher 

210 

-6d 

8 5 

18/4*1 

13/5'. 

Imperial Tobaec 

14/3*4 

3*4d 

6 3 

32/6 

IB/- 

Rembrandt 

22'6 


1 3 



Utilities.rails 




72 

50*1 

Canadian Paclfle 

$CS8‘i 

1 2*. 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y653 

< 1 

7 7 

750 

670 

Chugoku 

Y750 

{ i 

6 7 

35*1 

22*1 

Cons Edison 

$23 

- *4 

7 8 

2575 

2220 

EBES 

Fr B 2435 

-1 JS 

6 1 

1840 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr fi 1735 

5 

6 7 

684 

635 

Kansai Eire P 

Y682 

X 4 

7 3 

226 8 

149*1 

R WE 

D 181 

- 4 

4 4 

648 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y644 

-4 

7 8 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Y8I 

+2 

7 4 



invest trusts 




37/6 

23/10*1 

24/6 

Alliance Trust 

32/7*i 

. 1/4*. 

3 5 

16,9 

Atlas Elec 

20/7*1 

3d 

3 7 

IB/6 

13/3 

BET Oefd 

15/l'i 

4*id 

6 1 

17/9 

9/9 

British Assets 

12/6 

( I'Hl 

2 3 

23/10*1 

17/6 

Cable A Wireless 

11/- 

1 I'ld 

3 3 

28/4*1 

I*/- 

Foreign A Coi 

23/10*1 

4 6d 

2 4 

23/6 

17/- 

15/7*1 

Globe Inv 

111- 

^ 3d 

3 3 

21/3 

Industrial A Gen 

18/6 

l*id 

4 5 

10/6 

6/7*1 

Mercantile Inv 

8/4 

1 I'ld 

4 7 

246*1 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 224 

i 0 7 

4 8 

199 

158 9 

Rolinco 

FI 174 

i *• 

1 2 

19/10*1 

11/6 

Wlun Inv 

I5/I*t 

•1 I'ld 

2 3 



Miscellaneous 




477 9 

356 9 

Air Liquide 

Fr 364 

-6 

2 5 

9/6 

6,6 

Allied E P 

8/3 

1-14 

6 7 

33/6 

23/6 

WlHlafn Baird 

a/- 

- 9d 

10 0 

34/6 

20/9 

fiestobell 

26/9 


5 6 

16/4*1 

13/9 

Bookers 

l6/7*t 


6 0 

68/- 

45/6 

British Match 

46/9 

- 6d 

6 1 

10/- 

8/1*1 

13/3 

British Oxygen 

9/8*4 

4l*ad 

5 7 

16/6 

8/3 

British Ropes 

16/9 

1 14 

S 1 

ii* 

Cepe Allmsn 

6/- 


10 0 


28/6 

De La Rue 

30/- 

(-94 

7 5 

MU 

Ml- 

36/6 

30/9 

Datgecy 

Heys Wharf 

K'* 

Oh 

-3d 

-y- 

70 
2 1 

171/3 

60/9 

95/- 

Hudson*! Bay 

155/- 

/-5/7>. 

2 6 


inchcape 

58/3 

4-6d 

3 4 


ffrleet. 

High 

1970 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

1970 

Change 

«n 

week 

Yield 

S.P. 

I6S 

113 ' 

C Ieoh 

Y 124 

t2 

6 1 

ise 

72/6 

7*. 

Johnson Mstthey 
Ling*T smco*Voughc 

80/- 

$14*1 

-6d 

1 

3 1 

37 

•5*1 

Litton induitrlei 

$20’i 

> 1*4 


595 

412 

MsuilgssslischsR 

D453 

4 

2 1 

114*4 

71*. 

Minneu MAM 

$85*4 

+•* 

2 0 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 169 

-•■14 

4 4 

127/- 

85/9 

Rink Org 'A' 

Ssari 'A' 

116/-* 

f7/- 

1 3 

11/4*. 

16/10*1 

21/4*1 

i6d 

S 6 

24/10*1 

ie/6 

Scesclev 

23/3 

+.1/1*. 

4 3 

13/10*1 

11/3 

Thoi Tilling 

Turner A Newili 

12/4*1 

- I'ld 

5 6 

X' 

26/4*1 

29/4*1 

~4*td 

7 3 

29*1 

Union Carbide 

140*1 

^ 1*1 

5 0 

12/- 

6/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

OH 

6/3 


9 6 

499 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr 452*1 

1 *1 

2 5 

114/6 

69/- 

Brit Petroleum 

77/- 

tl/- 

5 5 

85/6 

47/6 

ISO*. 

Burmah OH 

57/- 

|2/- 

5 7 

205*1 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 160 

5 6 

4 1 

27*4 

20 

Continental OH 

I24’i 

4*1 


90*1 

60 1 

Gelsenberg AG 

0 83*8 

0 2 

4 2 

3l’t 

22*4 

Gulf Oil 

$27*1 

$51*4 

, *4 

5 5 

51*4 

36*1 

Mobil OH 

1 I'l 

4 7 

2595 

2004 

PetroRna 

Fr B 2595 

1 35 

3 8 

29*e 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$28*1 

-. 1 


£22*1 

£15*4 

Royal Dutch 

£22 

1 *. 

3 7 

79/- 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

75rt 

.3/- 

3 8 

52*4 

38*1 

Stan OH Calif 

$47*4 

* *4 

5 9 

49*1 

35*1 

Scan OH Indiana 

$48*4 

t I'l 

4 6 

67 

51*4 

Stan OH N J 

$65*4 

- 

5 7 

31*4 

24 

Texaco Inc $31*. 

Cold mines finance 

• 1*4 

5 1 

123/9 

95/- 

OFSIT 

I22'6 

■6,3 

7 1 

74/4*. 

55/- 

Anglo*Amcrlesn 

72/- 

' 6d 

2 6 

64/3 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

59/- 

1 1/3 

2 2 

58/9 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

57/- 

1/- 

2 6 

197/6 

136/3 

General Mining 

187/6 

• 2/6 

4 7 

580/- 

300/- 

118/1*1 

J’burg Cons 

385/- 

t 5/- 

2 4 

145/ 

Rand Selection 

136/9 

■ 3/9 

3 6 

232/6 

170/- 

Union Corpn 

Mines B metals 

187/6 

10/- 

2 8 

29*1 

20*4 

Alcan Alum 

SC 22*4 

• *4 


3500 

2925 

Alussuisse 

FrS 3480 

5 

2 a 

39’a 

30*4 

Amsr Met Cllm 

$32*4 

*4 

4 3 


3/iO't 

Am^ Tin Niger 

4,7*1 

I'ld 

8 1 

3^ 

20*4 

Anaconda 

$20*4 

2*4 

9 4 

52/6 

26/6 

CAST 

33 '6 

, 1/6 

6 0 

63/9 

53/9 

38/- 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

■ 54.- 

6d 

6 5 

60/6 

182*1 

Dc Beet t Defd 

43/- 

6d 

3 0 

123*. 

Falconbrldge 

$C 133't 

*1 


46*1 

33*4 

Intel Nickel 

$40*4 

• *1 


54*4 

38*1 

Kennecott 

$41 

1*4 

6 3 

33/- 

19/6 

Lonrho 

20/9* 

lO'id 

4 8 

145/- 

108;- 

Mount Isa 

137/6 

V- 

3 1 

135 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 100 1 


3 3 

73/6 

36*1 

45/- 

Potglecersrust Plat 

47/6 

3/6 

3 2 

23*1 

Reynolds Metals 

$27*4 

1*4 

4 0 

70/6 

44/6 

RTZ 

53/- 

3d 

2 1 

75/9 

49/- 

120- 

Roan Sel Trust 

52/6 

2/6 

2 3 

197/6 

Selection Trust 

142/6 


1954 

1682 

Union Minlere 

Fr B 1850 

20 

4 6 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

108/6 

2,'6 

0 2 

46/- 

34/6 

Zambia. Ang -Am 
fflentetions, etc. 

39, 

. 1/6 

16 2 

2/6 

1/3*4 

4^6 

Assam Cons'd 

2/6 

r 7*id 


59/6 

Cons T A Lnds 

42/6 


14 1 

32/9 

25/6 

Guthrie 

28/1*1 

I I'ld 

10 7 

4/7 

4/- 

Highinds A Low 

4/4*. 


12 4 

10/3 

$/9 

Jolul 

10*3 

fid 

5 B 

3/11 

2/11 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/5 

2d 

II 6 


Money market Indicators 

Short term speculators ayainst sterlinq found themselvt 
caught in a sevcru aqueezn after the pound hud drnppud i 
$2 3813 on Monday Covering produced the rapid impmvnnior 
to S2 3894 dt midweek but the temporary natur> of th 
was indicated by the further widening of the forward discoun 

Bank Rata 7% (from 7’»%. 15/4/70) 


DapoalC rates Euresterling deposits (in Pant) 


7 deys' noi/ce 

Clearing banks 

5 

2 days' notice 

3 months' 

14*1 nom 

11*« nom 

Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months* /Ixed 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

5*4 

7 

7*. 

8 

N«w York 

Traasury bills 6 37 

Carts ordapesit 7 63 

Sterline. Soot rate $2 3894 

IT 

1 

7*1. 

Forward discount 
(3 months') 

|**u can 

Treasury bills 

3 months' 

6**14 

Forward cover (3 months') 
Annual Inc cost 2'*u % 

lurodollar deposits 
7 days' notice 

3 months' 

7*4 

8*1 

Investmsmt currwncy 
Invastmenc $ 27*.% p’* 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

In fbvour of 

Last week % 

This week % 

Treuury Mils 


N York **M 

N York 3 

lurodoller/UK local 
authority leans 
Eurodoliar/Eurottarlliif 

N York 1*14 
London '• 

N York y 
London **• 


U n eo ear ad arbitrage margins (7 days') 

BurodellaWUK local , ^ , 

authority loans N Yorh *i* N York 

lurofiolkM’/Intorbank Undon '• London 




Energy 

An open l^er to the Management 
of today.... with tomorrow in mind! 


How adwanoed is your energy eyeteiB? How reliable? 

How eoonomlo? Do you know about the advanced 
technology of Industrial Fuel Systems and how they 
can increase the efficiency of your Plant now - and 
in the future? 

The Shell-Hex and B.P. Advisory Service has been 
formed to assist Management solve s;uoh problems, but 
before we ask you to contact them, let's whet your 
appetite a bit! 

1. RELIABILITY; By using Shell-Hex ajid B.P. Industrial 
Fuels you will have a source of energy of consistent 
quality. With your own storage you are unaffected by 
other users. You have the best possible security of 
supply in the short and long term. 



2. SERVICE: The map here shows the locations of the 
Shell and BP Groups' main supply points. By road, 
rail or water, adequate supplies can be at your plant 
in no time at all. What's more, you can have your own 
storage facilities, so if you are out off by snow for a 
fortnight your biggest worry is keeping your feet warm! 


3. ECONOMY; Industrial Fuels have been developed to 
keep pace with modern advanced technology. Because of 
this, the negotiated cost that is worked out could 
come as a very pleasant surprise and moat convincing 
when the scales tip the right way on the Balance Sheet. 

4. COST: What does it cost you to find out about oil 
fired systems? Just the cost of a phone call! Our 
Advisory Service will investigate your particular 
problem and needs. And if you should need high-level 
technical advice, then our Industrial Fuel Engineers 
are available whenever you want them. All of which is 

a long way of saying that you have a dozen extra highly 
qualified men on your staff - but with no salaries, 
no Insurance and no S.E.T. (Chancellor permitting)! 



5. ACTION: Drop a line now to Shell-Hex and B.P. It 
could turn out to be a most profitable day's work! 


Here today.. prepared for tomorrow! 

Wnfe to. 

Industrial Markets Division 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD 

P.O. Box 148 Shell-Mex House Strand London WC2R0DX 

Or uUphmu. Blndnshami R A Bkke 021-45S 9898 Brimoli A R W Gnen Bnnol 2942U LMd« G Uxa Lcids 33133 

LoodooiH Wilkma(m01-5S94511 Manrh—wn D J Manhdl 061-273 3312 Gluginp: (Scodand uidNorthcni Ireland) 

ShcU and BP Scoiland Ltd A Moore 041-248 2392 DafaUai (Republic of Irduid) Inah Shell and BP Lnl P G McArdle Dubhn 772921 
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If the client wants to 

waste his money, 

he might as well waste it here 




A few weeks ago, a very nice fellow (who 
also happens to be an advertising executive) 
said to me, “ If the client wants to waste his 
money, he might as well waste it here.” 

Another- agency executive said to me ra¬ 
ther angrily (when I suggested that what the 
client wanted was all wrong), “ Our first job is 
not to lose any clients.” 

What is it about these efficient business¬ 
men that makes me (I’m also an advertising 
man i want to attack them so sharirly ? 

It’s the efficient, business-like way they 
pi-aetice their profession — the client is always 
right. 

If you’i’e a client, perhajrs my meaning 
would be clearer if we looked for a moment at 
another profession: 

Would you like your doctor to jrractice 
good business? Would you feel happy with a 
doctor who let you choose your own treatment 
in order not to lose your business? Would you 
feel safe with a doctor who was careful never 
to annoy you with bad-tasting pills or difficult 
diets? ) Do I have to go on ?) 

Maybe it’s ridiculous to mix doctors with 
advertising men. It shouldn’t be. 

Doctors help people keep healthy; adver¬ 
tising men do the same for comj)anies. Both 
are supposed to be professionals with all that 
this implies. 


So what would you call those business-like 
professionals whose profession is never to lose 
a customer? How much can their services real¬ 
ly be worth? How much can they cost you ? 

For a great many of us in adveitising, 
advertising is first a profession, a vei->' enjoy¬ 
able profession. Only secondly is it a business. 
Of course we like making good money—we like 
it as much as you do. But for us, making good 
money comes from making good advertising. 

(Hopefully.) 

If the client insists on wasting his money, 
we insist that he waste it somewhere else. Our 
fii-st job is not to hang on to the client, but to 
help the client hang on to his customers. And 
if a client wants to pay us for licking his hand 
instead of his problems, we send him across the 
street to a fellow who does that bettei-. (Nobody 
can be good at evei-ything.) 

I’m a professional advertising consultant 
(formerly a Creative Supervisor with Doyle 
Dane Bernbach in New York) who works for 
agencies and companies all over Europe— 
for which I charge $600 a day. What you get 
for this kind of money (hopefully) is advertis¬ 
ing that’s powerful enough to get your cus¬ 
tomers’ attention, honest enough to earn their 
respect... 

. . . and interesting enough to be read all 
the way down to here. 

Sam Katz 


S. K. Advertising Consultants, Ltd. 

Vikingagatan 81F. 217 74 Malmb, Sweden. Telephone 98 03 28 
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Hussein at bay 

Jordan’s plunge cm Thursday 
into what looked like full-scale 
civil war between King Hussein 
and the guerrillas provided 
another painful reminder of the 
Palestinians' existence, but did 
little to bring the Middle 
East nearer to the wider settle¬ 
ment into which they have to 
be fitted, page 11 Our special 
correspondent reports on the 
new conflict in Jordan and the 
grim implications for the hos¬ 
tages still held in Amman, page 
25 The western governments 
must go on standing firm and 
standing together if those 
hostages are to have a chance, 
page 12 The shifting balance of 
armed forces and armaments, 
page 26 
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London SW1 
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The ^ in the pay packet 

That's all anyone really worries 
about : take-home pay after tax 
and everything else (has been 
deducted So part of jhe Gov¬ 
ernment’s plans to moderate 
wage claims should be to find 
fiscal ways of increasing take- 
home pay as soon as it dares, 
page 78 
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A nose for bombs 

As terrorists swiech their tactics 
from ^uns, which are easy to 
detect, to grenades and plastic 
explosive, which are not, air¬ 
port security may soon depend 
on the dogs which can smell 
explosives better than any 
i instrument, page 73. 
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Bloodbath in prospect 


19 

It gets worse 


It 

Banker! in fsbryhind 


16 

Mao’s land of normalcy 

Britain 

17 

Yes, foiki, lt*« hftppy party conference time 
again , Rudi Dutsehke; Journaluts; Car 
workers , Taachers ; Studanti ; Stekntss hanafit 

The World 

25 

International Report : Jordan crosses the brink ; 
Middle Bast ; Non-alignment ; South Africa ; 
Gibraltar ; Germany , Russia; Russia and 
Latin America , Chile . Canada ; Japan and 

T aiwan 


49 

American Survey : A contmental embrace ; 
Showdown in Detroit ; Economy holds the 
road ; Pennywise Nasa ; Congress challenged ; 
Humphrey again , Philbin dislodged ; Voiceless 
vote 

Books 

.58 

From fork-shifting to Methodism ; Ben-Cunon ; 
The French , Europe ; Beckett , Henry IV ; 
Barrie , American corporations 


Business Brief 68 Exchange rates floadng, flexAile, fixed 


Copenhagen ahoy ! 

All the top money men of the 
world are assembling in Copen¬ 
hagen for next week's annual 
meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and World 
Bank, amid rumours of possible 
hijackings and probable students’ 
demonstrations An exclusive 
preview on page 13 reveals 
the hijack that is really 
planned A more responsible 
artKle on page 71 discusses 
what the delegates think they 
will be talking about An 
analysis of the case for and 
against changes in the present 
system of international exchange 
rates, page 68 


Business 


Slow boat to Copenhagen 
Security has four legs and a cold nose 
Crown Agents’ £1 hilhon business 
Britain ; Actually, they’re working 
Economy ; Steel , Computers ; Beer 

f ords ; Pensions 
Dtemational : Ship^ng conferences phoney 
talk, real war , Holland , Germany ; Com¬ 
puters , Venice , Italy , Steel ; Soinet trucks 
Investment : Universal shuffle , Pergamon ; 
Purle Brothers ; A W Gamage ; Return of 
the equity swagger , Lockheed Aircraft ; 
Property bonds 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


e TIM Keaumlst Mmnsapar tAd.. lanitaB, IS70. 
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Mao*s new normal^ 

Ohina is at lost starting to yield 
a few clues to the new shape 
of things that may emeige after 
months of appiu'ently suspended 
animation, page 16. 
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Dawson's Field 

Sir—T hiit Lgypt and rhc Irftist regimes 
o( Iraq and Syria sin add have joined the 
West in elfoits lo release the hijacked aii- 
liivrs and hostages in Jordan is a curious 
reversal of attitude 

. Cynicism and contempt liave been the 
response hcreiolore of Arab countries—and 
the ternirisi organisations they spawned— 
Id dismayed woild opinion regarding such 
'■ Heroic ” eummando ventures as the 
bazooka attack on an Israeli school bus 
last spring. By then acts, the Arab govern¬ 
ments and the terrorist groups they foster 
aid harbour have placed themselves outside 
the civilised world eommiiraty 

'ITie Palestinian terrorists (some obscru rs 
prefer the euphemism “ guerrillas ”1 act Iroin 
within the Arab stales, where their head- 
(juarters arc That is where the bases from 
ssjiich they depart on missions are located, 
and that is where they retuni It is the 
Arab countries whieli encourage them with 
supplies of arms and financial barking I'lieir 
radio bniadca.sts, including reports of then 
“ laudable ” exploits, are made from Aiab 
states All this in violation of the principles 
of morality and international law 

Gainal Abdel Nasser himself, in a speech 
broadcast on July a't, iqbq, over Cairo 
ladio, .said “ We, for our part, provide 
them with everything wc have, in the 
military, political and technical spheres We 
shall do this without counting the cost and 
vsithout reservation ” 

And it was Nasser who, only last July 
2trd, congratulated the six Arab hijackers 
who had seized an Olympic Airways |ct 
III Athens .According to Associated Press, 
they vseic hailed by Nasser for ihesr “ jsatri- 
otir s|)irit ” and were welcomed at Gairo 
airjiort by a personal representative of 
Nasser, after Gieece had submitted to black¬ 
mail in releasing them 

In this perspective, it is indeed remarkable 
that the same Na.sscr found voice to criticise 
the mass hijackings to Jordan —Yours faith¬ 
fully, I.I-ONABll Hill 

IXarmstadt, Germany 

Tough aircraft business 

.Sir —Your article on the economics of 
aircraft inaniifactiire (.September fjth) is 
timely, but the arguincnts do not appear 
III have been taken lo their ultimate coii- 
rlMsion, which nationally could look very 
different to those you have drawn 

In the lirst jilace you desciibe the com¬ 
mercial market as a shrinking one, di spite 
a growth rate of to per cent per annum 
What other derlining markets hate this 
growth rate, or indecti any growth rate at 
all '* Surely what is shrinking is the number 


of opportunities within the market, not the 
market itself Diinng the 1960s only about 
ten commcTcial aircraft programmes made 
money out of a total of over bo started 
or pniposed 1 he pointers are that in the 
1970s the selection of opportunity will be 
(veil more critical 

At this time we are at a low point in the 
ail iravcl growth cycle, and indeed also 
in world' tiadc temis The same position 
existed about ten years ago At that time 
aircraft projects in that cycle, commenced, 
as have bun the jumbo jets and American 
airbuses, in the euphoria of a high growth 
lale industry, looked htianciaily disastnnis 
The iiuestmenl cycle is one of 10 or 15 
years and .ill the pointers are that history 
will repeal itself and thus tliat these big 
aircraft will lepcat tlie suecess of the 707 
and D(.'H as investments by the manufac¬ 
turers 

With .1 low |)oini in the market and with 
the tlilhiullv of identifying ojijjoitunnies, 
the non-.Aiii( ric an maiiufacliircr is at his 
strong! St LIslub has shown that British 
laboui rates, combined with the level of 
elheii’iiry now existing iii British aerospace 
companies, can match American prices even 
though production luns are shorter Ihis is 
encouiagmg, but even these quantity sales 
cannot be made unless the company involved 
!•> cleaily trusted by the customers, as one 
whi<h will atlequately support the operation 
anil Its linage Tin fact that some segments 
ol the Biitish industry have demonstrated 
their .ibility lo generate piofils from com¬ 
mercial aircraft manufacture is an important 
eliineiit her< If a Biitish lornjiaily then 
can demonstrate, by means ol actual sales. 
Its coirect identihcaiior. of an o|jportuniiy. 
Its required target of .sales to achieve pio- 
fitabihiv IS potentially modest by Aiiierican 
standards It is clear fiom study ol the 
airline business that the two-engined and 
threc-engined airbus aircraft represent two 
ilistiiict requirements with only modest 
overlap (Part of tins overlap cotilil well be 
in BP-A, but this is likely to be the excep¬ 
tion! 1 he analogy to thesi airbuses is surely 
between the Boeing 727 or the DC9/B.AC 
One Klcvcn class, both of whith prospend, 
though ociasionally coinpeling 

In these rircumstam I's I would argue 
that thtre is a strong case foi national 
niMstnieiit in a new programme for the 
BAG I'hrec Isliven, which has aln-ady 
demonstrated that it meets what half a 
do/en assorted airlines want In the ultimate 
the question must bi‘ asked whether any 
other investment opportunity exists whnh 
will have such a powerful beneficial effect 
on the balanee of payments 

1 he next article makes it clear what is in 
smn fi/r us if we abdicate from rndustries 
with a high comersion rate from raw 
material to total cost —Yours faithfully, 
Farnham^ Surrey O Ham&haw 'I homas 

Charter flights 

SiK—Well Ssiicl alxiut chartci Mights Their 
fxiessiNt rcgulaiu>n u> protect national air¬ 
lines and thrir excessive fares are a gross 
interference uith ordinary human rights 
Keep at it’—Yours faithfully, 

Wrea Green, Lancashire P McCall 


India*and the BBC 

Sir —Whilst appreciating the complimeniary 
remarks about ttie Ixiuis Malle “ India ' 
senes math- by Mr Siddhartha in his lettei 
(.September 5th), I feci 1 mhst correct the 
now familiar canard about French censor- 
sliip of his hlms at the behest of the Indian 
authorities As laiuis Malic himsril 
reaffirmed in the BBC-g Line-Up dis¬ 
cussion on September 3rd, no cuts were 
made 111 the films by French Television, and 
the same films (with very minor edits for 
timing reasons) were shown on BBCI-2 There 
had never been any question of censorship 
of the “ iiglici shots ”—whatever is meant 
by thi.s—nor of reinstating them subsequently 
for the BBC —Yours faithfully, Robin Scoti 
London. U'12 Controller, BBC-j 

Apartheid and communism 

•Sir —.So Mr Vernon Moore (Letters, August 
29tli) believes that South Africa, with 
Rhodesia, is " the only advocate of oui 
western culture and ideals on the African 
coiitinenl ’ May I ask Mr Moore what these 
ideals are, that .illuss men and women to be 
ariested and imprisoned without trial or 
light of appeal, to be subject to inicl and 
petty restri! tions on their liberty, 10 be 
deprived of at least Iwo of the most basic 
rights of man--“ life, liberty, .ind the pursuit 
of happiness” -dial allovs a man's worth to 
be judgid by the toloiir of his skin, and 
deliberately kreji the ma|orilv of the popula¬ 
tion in an infi noi and subject pfisition * 
Whatcvci these idtals may be, they are not 
something of which ihe West should In 
[iroud 

Mr Moon thinks that we should “ actively 
support and encourage” .South Africa, in 
Older lo oppose die aims of the communist 
coiiiitiies It seems lo me that our vsorld is in 
a sorry stall when wi have to ehoose 
bilween ideology and ich'ology, bclween oiu 
police state and another Britain has long 
had a reputation of liberty and demorrary, 
and It niaki s me sad and angry that any 
Iaig]i.shman should suggest we support a 
n giiiie ih.it arbitrarily rondemns the vast 
m.ijorily of the people to second-class 
tili/cnship, and declares, in effect, that only 
those with white skins have any rights I 
tiiist that such a view shall not prevail — 
Yours faithfully, Teresa M .Siidkiaii 
Aldcnhot 


Uruguay 

Sir —What is happening here is more than 
just isolated criminal acts, it is war organ¬ 
ised on communist lines agaii^»-*,j>roperly 
constituted democratic governmentNif the 
Tupamaros really wished lo take ^ver 
the govcrnmeiil of Uruguay and cradcate 
the evils that they talk .about, they ari at 
[lerfect liberty to organise a new poli^cal 
party and t.ike part m th'* free elections 
which wall be held in November, 197* 
will those elections, all they have to do is 
to convince the majority of the jieojile that 
their proposals would be in the best interests 
of the country The popul-ar feeling at the 
moment, after the assassination of Dan 
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Mitrione, and continued detention of the 
Brazilian consul and the American soil 
. rxpcrt, Dr Fly, is running at least 95 per 
cent against the Tupamaros 

We are in a state of war and not just 
crime ; that is why the Sjianish news cor¬ 
respondent from Madrid, who filed a report 
coming direct from the terrorists, is beim; 
held by the |x>lice and c|ursti(>ned about 
his contacts with the enemy I hr situation 
IS similar to the press censorship which 
existed in Britain during the war The 
authorities would have had the full right 
to detain any correspondi in from a neutral 
country who was conl.ictiiig a nan agent 
Ml Britain 

,Surcly we can (md a better phrase than 
“politiial prisoneis " to desenbe terrorists 
who kill and lob in countries which hast 
truly deinoeiaiic 1 lections Norm.illv om 
thinks of political prisoni rs as bt longing to 
some opposition |x>litical party, but the 
Tupamaros have not shown any desirt to 
operate in the normal field of |iobliLS I 
feel sure that thi niiiible wits on ihi stall 
of The hi iinnmttt could coin a niw I’hl.ise 
foi this type of actiiity--Youis f.uthfully, 
Montci ideo, /'rugua^ (I S H Bsts 

J\^elv J^ealand’s claim 

Sir —Professor h W Holmes ^la-tnrs 
August aythj doc.s not an.swcr my 
objections to the claims of New Zealand 
for “ special arrangements ” May I be 
allowed to comment briefly on liis 
remarks ^ 

First, at no time have I stated that I 
regard the EECfs common agriciiltuial 
policy (Clap) as “sacrosanct” ,S'contllv, 1 
would not deny that “it is ajipaiiritly 
easier to persuade gos'ernments in 
Britain and the .Six than Mr Tucker that 
New Zra'Iand has a special problem 
My objections arc aimed precisely at this 
point If Professor Holmes wishes the debate 
to be shifted to the arcn.i of persuasion and 
diplomacy then economic research and 
analysis are of course redundant A danger 
IS that you risk your credibility collapsing 
when you icvcrt lo dubious appeals about 
“ longstanding, iniituallv benelu lal ‘ Hading 
arrangcunents ”—Yours faithfully, 

London, IfC'g K A 'It'cKER 

Pollution in Russia 

-Sir —Your swipe at the iiiarxisl laboui tlieoiy 
of value HI the feature on |H>llijtion (Russia 
It's no belter over there, .Se[)teinber ijtlil is 
peculiarly ofT-taiget 

Sinci Mars, in his “ Critic|ue of the Gotha 
Pnigramme ” emphasised that nature is just 
as much the souice of wealth as is labour. 
It IS not easy to see why his theories should 
be held r< sponsible for the admittcdlv 
“ highly wasteful exploitation of ir,sourccs ' 
in Russia 

Nor docs It follow that adhcrcnci lo the 
marxist thtEOQt' value makes one regard 
“ unwor^^ raw materials as free ” As Marx 
was at pains to point out, an artirle whiih 
has had no human labour whares,"r a|ipli('d 
lo it, and IS therefoii valueless in the 
marxist sense, can still command a price 


LETTER.S 

on the market {" Oapital," Vol I, chapter 

3) 

There is, of course, a far readu r explana¬ 
tion for the appearance in Russia of pol¬ 
lution and other features axsocialcd with a 
capitalist economic system than comes fiom 
trying to pm the blame, at least jiartially, 
on the marxist theory of value Quite simply 
that Russia is itself a state-capitalist society 
There is a growing body of .scholarship 
which supjxirts such a view and it will be 
fascinating to .sir how long your correspon¬ 
dents can hold out and persist in ignoring 11 
—Yours faithfully. Joins Cri'sii- 

Sheffield 

Australia 

Sir—N ot all Australians arc tin sirnjih*- 
iMindrd dinners depicted iii your simey, 
“ sSh(‘11 be m»hi “ (AiijfuM a»2iid' In pai- 
ticulai, not all Australians Itmk with 
enthusiasm upon the kind of exploitation 
(so cymoally labelled “ development which 
IS focused 111 the north*w'est 

You iJismiss our concern about lack of 
(ontrol o\er our own futuie by .saying that 
“even most people in the Labor party do 
not seem to want more than a lo or jo 
pet (int Australian holding in most forcigii- 
based vompanics “ Whatever the truth of 
that assertion as regards cornpaiiiis engaged 
in secondary industry of development valiu , 
0 IS eertaiiilv wniiig as n'gartls coinpanKs 
engaged in ]>rimai> irulastiy o( an extractive 
nature 

M.iiiv Australians (and of these the 
l.abot party has no inonerpuly an (ritieal 
of the way in yvhich iniriiiig agie'eiiie nts, 
pailitularly tlu>se which involve the export 
e)f raw ore as oppeisetl to rne’tal, arc being 
negulialed As veuir report jroints euit, vast 
qnantitK's of iron ore especially are b< ing 
initud and exported whilst providing negli¬ 
gible emplovment in .Australia and returning 
r(,>yalt> payments quite trifling by comjranson 
with the profits bung rained —^'oiiis 
faithfully, Iloyi) Muxko 

Ltnidon, If’/ 

Growthmanship 

•Sir—I t is hard to accept youi belief (“'flu 
growth that never was," September jth) 
that both the Getrnans and the French an 
about 'J3 |)er cent better oil than the British 

To the naked tye, the Germanv are far 
ahead Erjually plainly. Frame is not Bar 
Its toll mutorways, and some ('xcellent trains. 
It IS well behind Biitam in much of its 
social capital—-housing, schools, university 
buddings, hospitals (not lo add the Pans 
underground even the s-ictims of llu 
Northi ni Line have straps lo hang on, an 
invdilion presumably jsosidatiiig the jolting 
debut de su't le catlli -tnicks that take me 
to work) Wage-pricc comparisons do not 
suggest that the average F'rciichman lives, 
day-to-day, belter than his English counter¬ 
part 

In France’s case, international exchange 
latcs ju-st don’t permit a realistic comparison 
of internal purchasing power But much 
moie importantly gnp-pcr-hcad is only the 
crudest measure of living standards , it takes 
no account of existing capital, .still less of 
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the sgaall matter of the distribution of 
capital income (which m France is grossly 
unequal) 

This IS not to deny that France, Italy 
and BelgiAim (another country whose gnp- 
prr-head overstates its real welfare) are over¬ 
taking Britain as you say I wish my 
compatriots could sec how fast.—Yours 
faithfully, SiFPHFN Humi-JoNEs 

Parts 

Accountancy 

•Sir —If you considered it necessary, when 
writing about the accountancy profcs-sion's 
recent mergei proposals (August aand), to 
refer to correspondence courses you should 
surely have limited your comment by simply 
slating that all accountancy institutes (or, 
rather, the students of those institutes) rely 
to a considerable extent on such courses 
Instead you v'Ctitured a completely unsup¬ 
ported statement as to the quality of these 
courses. 

Many thousands of students for the quali¬ 
fying examinations of the accountancy bodies 
can testify to the high standard of their 
tuition from a number of correspondence 
colleges Students vsould not continue to 
rely, in many cases with the support of 
their employers, on the tuition provided by 
these colleges, if thf ir courses were “ usually 
dismal ’’ 

"I’he members of this association, in sub- 
s( ribmg to Its rode of etbies. pledgi thini- 
selves to provide and maintain a high 
standard of tuition and servile for students, 
and the names of those members vvhieh 
piovide tuition for the examinations of thi 
English Iiistituli of Chartered Accountants 
arc given, along with those tolleges provid¬ 
ing oral tuition, in .1 booklet recently pub¬ 
lished by that institute for the ronvcnienee 
of artieled clerks —Yours faithfully, 

I B V.-ixf- 

Chairman of Coiinril. 

Association of British 
London, hC 1 Correspondi nee Colleges 
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GREECE 

While Mr Papadopoulos enjoys 
absolute power, Greece awaits the 
possible declaration of a republic 
Opposition to the regime is still 
divided and the US government is 
hesitant to supply arms Meanwhile, 
in the economy, the farming sector 
thrives, retail sales and tourism are 
booming and the Onassis-Niarchos 
investment projects should attract 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA and over 



LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Director of Social Services 

Salary £9,198 to £9,840 

The County Council's Social Services Department, 
with an annual budget in excess of £11 million, will 
be the largest department of this kind in the country. 

The Director, who will be a Chief Officer working 
under the general direction of the Clerk of the 
County Council as one of the team of chief 
officers, will be required to take forward the 
planning for the new department and setting up 
and managing a service of this size and respon¬ 
sibility Experience and knowledge of the social 
services are required but importance will be paid 
to the management and administrative experience 
and ability which candidates can show they 
possess Previous service with a local authority 

IS not essential The Government is not committed 
to accepting the proposals of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Local Government regarding the future 
of the County 

Further particulars and application forms, which must be 
returned by Monday, October 26. 1970, can be obtained 
from 

The Cleric of the County Counal, 

Courtty Hall. 

PRESTON, 

PR1 8XJ 


INDIA 

Top Level Finance Manager 

A large British-controlled public company in the 
consumer products industry with an annual turn¬ 
over in excess of Rs.75 crores is tooking for an 
outstanding Indian Chartered Accountant—prefer¬ 
ably UK qualified—^to fill the post of Finance 
Manager. The company has a very good record 
of profitability, progressive management and a 
reputation as good employers The head office is 
in Calcutta but the company has factories and 
offices spread all over die country. 

Preferred age late 30s, early 405 Substantial 
post-qualifying experience in business imperative 

Starting salary between Rs 5,000 and Rs 7,000 
p m Perquisites include fully furnished accommoda¬ 
tion, car with driver, pension, provident fund and 
gratuity. Detailed applicetions, including information 
on jobs held and salaries earned, should be sent 
in strictest confidence, to 

The Finance Director, Box 2386, 

The Economist, 25 St James's Street, 

London, SW1 



General Manager 


The Corporation invites applications lor this post which will become vacant in mid 1971 due to the 
retirement on age of the present General Manager The person appointed will be the Corporation s 
Chief Executive Officer and will be responsible for the organisation co-ordination and efficient 
operation of all its executive functions, which include architecture civil engineering, secretarial and 
legal affairs, finance, estates and property management There is at present a staff of about 400 
The new General Manager will be expected to be available in mid April to start taking over his duties 

this appointment offers an exciting challenge to the right man since considerable scope will be given to 
the successful candidate for carrying out a progressive and dynamic policy The qualities needed for the 
post are those of leadership, wide and proven organising and administrative ability and outstanding 
initiative and energy 

Livingston is a new town located 15 miles from Edinburgh, with many natural advantages, and is in its 
early stages of development Its present population is 10.000 with a planned target of 100,000 

Within the salary range of C6490-C812S, the initial placing will depend upon the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant Thera is a contributory superannuation scheme A chauffeur- 
driven car IS available for use on official dunes and a car loan scheme is in operation The General 
Manager will be expected to live in or within easy reach of the town, a desirable house on a pleasant 
secluded woodland site is available for purchase or rent if desired 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will lead to disqualification 

Applications, in duplicate, containing details of age. qualifications, experience and present salary 
together with the names and addresses of two referees able to vouch for the qualifications and 
experience stated should be submitted not later than Wadnasday, 14tfi Octobar, 1970. 

These should be addressed to THE CHAIRMAN. LIVINGSTON DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION. LIVINGSTON. WEST LOTHIAN. SCOTLAND and should be endorsed 
"APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER" There is no prescribed form Of application 



For further management appointments see p 
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Next to Anne Hathaway cottage 
this could be the most profitable business 
address in the Midlands. 


nuii't Ret tlu- itlca w’e'ie inviting \ini to t ikc \ihii 
intd the wikis hot all its ple.is ,iit .issoci.itioiis with 
■sli.ikcspearc coiintrv, Ruval LeainiriRton jiist liappciis ts) he 
about the most central point in the bustlin'' 'X'est Midlands 
(10 mins, to the Motorway, 19 miles to Birmiiijjh.im Airport, 
9 miles to (anentr\ with its 80 min.s to London train 
sersice) To plant a business down here would be more than 
self inilulgence, you could call it sheer .self-inteiest. Particu¬ 
larly when you bear in mind the co.sts hen. are approMinately 
half those of Birmingham and tkivcntrv 

Stores in the wind. C'on.sult an up-to-slatc m.ip of the 
borough and you’ll .see the shape of trade to come 
in Leamington. For in.siance in thus part of town 
alone, 7esco and Sainsburys have just movesl in 
Big names like this don’t go where tlie biusiness 
isn't You’ll also notice that the council has taken 
two whole blocks to build a multi-.storev' car park 
right next door You don’t suppose they built it 
lust for you' 

Right property in the right place. In York 
House, at the head of the tow'n's big shopping 


parade, sou'll be perfectls situated I mm es ers angle, not least 
from that of s’our own comfort am.! cons enience As you see, 
this IS an olhce block with no othei monoliths in slew York 
House has been built fsar managers svho prefer to contemplate 
nature, rather than a concrete jungle (and for clients w ho like 
to park their Reisers in peace) In its careful .siting and its 
spacious planning, ) ork Hosise has been designed for the 
•sophisticates! business of the ‘scwenties' 

VC'ish you were here.^ In fact, York House Leamington 
could be lust the right place, in just the right environment at 
|ust the right moment to take out a ncss' business address. Or 
open a new shop for that matter 

Are you just going to wish ? A final ss'ord 
Other managements will be admiring the view 
from this adverti-sement Don’t leave it too long 
before you contact the agents 

Agent.s: Jones Lang"Wootton, 10) Mount Street, 
London, WIY 6AS. Tel. 01-49) 6040 
Locke &. England, 1 Sc 2 Euston Place, 
Leamington Spa Tel • Leamington Spa 22341 



FROM LEAAUNGION SfA 


l^rk House Leamington Spa 

40,000 sq. ft. of BEAUTIFUL OFFICE SPACE 

— An Ashworth &. Steward development. 
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PROPERTY _ 

Four Chief Executives 
are going to be 
very haptjy men. 

This year Amalgamated ihvestment and Property company 
are going to solve their headquarters problems. 



The bnefeHt details of any one of these AIP 
developments indicviU' its attractivenesH as a 
company headquarters The siiperblv appointed 
propertv at Alfied Place, Tottenham Court 
Road, Wl. illustrated, provides for 58 ,() 0 U 
square feet o( fullv an 'conditioned othre space, 
showrooms, extensive underi^ruund cat parkini?' 
facilities and quality of woi kint? environment 

expected by a national Hnsiness fu ifanisation 
Amal(;amated Investment and Propertv nave 
loiiK experience in the specialised Held of ottiee 
development, which has equipped them to fiiUv 
understand the needs of both tne iai^e and smull 
Hrm Each AlP pioperty offers ideal working 
surroiindinifM for both staff and mnnoffement 
Coiifoieiu (‘ facilities .iie excellent and on-site 
<’ar pai kintf ^aves bu'»v ex«*culives’ time 


Tins ncknowledKed expertise in citv>centre 
ofhee planning makes an \IP development 
esfiecially attractive to companies seekini? a 
preatiKioiiB and convenient base, particularlv 
where new huildinits are at a piemium Their 
special skills have enabii>d them to make 
available the best possible locations foi light, 
sp«i< lous ofhcea 

The four Central London developments 
shown heie aie now in coui-ie of construction 
and othois an* in the planning stage Detailed 
specitu'atiuns aie avnilablo on retiuest 

PtM haps one o( the lu-w sites meets vour 
needs now (h vou mav be planning to move 
vou! head ofh( «* in the ni‘ai future Kithei w'av. 
Alp Is theie to hi'lp We sh.dl lx* dehghtixi to 
diseuhs voui reiiun iMiienls 


Anurigamated Investment and Property Company Umited 

^ lOlit.itint, StMM‘t LiiiuUtnWl 'I i‘)t phtiiii 01 4^U)1)2 


1 Old Slrvet K('1 
A t>nl hinldiiik' 

ly (MK) ft solft ollii <>H, 

showr<Kim>t. ItO.tNK* stfiMri* b*t t 
w iii‘hf*uslnK Piillv nil < ondiiiotiMil 
UnderxrcKinrl t ,ir prok 
\i( liiti'cts Fitziov HohiiiH<in/t. P.ntnris 
1! <{ueen Ann«*s Gste SW7 
A siipfoblv mud(‘iniH<Kl bulldinK of 
* h'lt K'-tci providing?'11.000 squsrf> feet 

<if «»ih< «• * piu ¥ 

VnluttMts Kit/rov Kotiitisnn& 

I Stonhop4> Cifite, Purk Lnno 

liuildinp lullv ii « oDilit lom >1 
vkithf.ii piikintf |>ro\ 1(1 ini; J 1 fMiO 
oqiiMM* i(s t olfx «• •)«« Dinnxxl.ition 
Alt hitft Is Mm hiU'l 1 veil Assor i lO*- 















Eric Morrell. 

The only Er^lishmanto be honoured by 
the Acadcmie de Paris for his culinary 
excellence. The pinnacle of a distinguished 
career. 

He’s Executive Chef at BOAC. 

Mr. Morrell is rather biased about BOAC 
cuisine. He knows it’s the best. 

And proud of the reputation. The sort 
of reputation that’s won nim scores of other 
top awards. 


He’s got one simple maxim. 

If the standard of the food is good enough 
for him, it’s good enough for the most 
discerning passenger. 

When you fly BOAC, you know the 
food comes highly recommended. 



takes good care of you 



I lie 

I (onoinist 


September ig, igyo 


I 


i 

i 



Bloodbath in 


prospect 


Jordan’s long threatened civil war broke out on Thursday 
morning With the army now running the government, 
and the Palestinian guerrillas uniting against it, the last 
chance of compromise had collapsed. True, King Hussein 
and Mr Yasser Arafat had managed in earlier crises to 
wrench last-minute compromises out of situations 
packed with menace. They did so because both men 
were wholly alive to the deadlincss of full-scale 
confrontation. But this week the Palestinians, who give 
the king no benefit of any doubt, pushed their challenge 
to his authority to the point of cracking his resolution to 
search for domestic peace, however shortlived, wherever 
It could be found By handing over his government to 
army officers on Wednesday, he passed control to a gfroup 
of men who had been pressing for the chance to reassert 
Jordanian authority by a showdown with the guerrillas. 
Early on Thursday morning they seized their chance. But 
if they succeed, what will be left of Jordan for them to 
control ^ 

More than half tlie n million or so Jordanians living 
in the East Bank are membeis of families uprooted by 
Israel from their homes in Palestine. Most of these families 
went to the East Bank as refugees during the 1948-49 
Arab-Isracli war ; a further 200,000 rrfugees went when 
Israel occupied the West Bank and Gaza in 1967. The 
division between Palestinians and Jordanians is not as 
clear-cut as it is sometimes made to sound. They share 
Jordanian citizenship and many Palestinian refugees have 
been fully integrated into Jordanian life ; many Jordanians 
share both the bitterness and the aspirations of the 
Palestinians. There are many Palestinians in the 
administrative and lower ranks of the Jordanian army ; 
the prime minister in the new military government. 
Brigadier Mbhammcd Daoud, is a Palestinian from 
Jerusalem. So who, in this situation, is fighting whom ? 
The fii^t hours of fighting already showed that this war 
cannot be confined to engagements in the open between 
the army and the commando groups ; if it goes on it will 
mean the confused butchery of battles in the streets, in 
the houses, in the refugee camps. 

Many people had dready died in the bouts of fighting 


since the beginning of this month. But the army, with 
individual exceptions, had not been firing to kill. If, under 
orders from the new commander-in-chief, Field-Marshal 
Majali, the army now fights as it would fight a true 
enemy, the Slaughter could be unlimited. In the short 
run, the guerrillas stand no chance. The Jordanian army 
IS generally acclaimed as the best of the Arab armies. 
Its weakness is its aii force, and this led in 1967 to its 
quick defeat by Israel. In a avil war, its shortage of 
aircraft jvould be far less of a disadvantage. If its com¬ 
manders are ordered, and obey the order, to have no 
qualms about killing their own people, its tanks and armour 
could shatter the guerrilla positions. But in the long run 
the victors would still face the prospect of acting as police¬ 
men in a dismembered country with a probable majority of 
disaffected, people. 

What the army could not do was to take on only the 
extremist commando groups, in particular the Popular 
Front, while letting the others alone. The Palestinians’ 
divisions were highlighted by the mass hijacking and its 
aftermath but, as our special correspondent stresses on 
page 25, an attack by the army was bound to heal these 
divisions at once. The Popular Front, suspended from the 
resistance movement’s central cxMnmittee last Saturday, 
was readmitted as soon as the threat of a move by the 
army took shape. On Wednesday, a few hours after the 
formation of the military government, the resistance move¬ 
ment was already calling for the unification of all its 
forces under Mr Arafat, tiie Fatah leader, as commander- 
in-chief. And it was Mr Arafat, not a Popular Front 
spokesman, who was fiist to shout defiance at the “ fascist 
regime ” in Amman and pledge his determination to 
“ %ht it to the end.” However much the Jordanian 
generals, and most of the rest of the world, would like 
to divide the Palestinians into good guys and bad guys, 
the strength of their movement, the united concern of 
a people who arc determined that they should not once 
again be forgotten, is once more likely, to prove greater 
than its divisions. 

The Palestinians are in no danger at this moment in 
time of being forgotten. But their key position at the 
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hf.irl of ihf Aiab-Isiat-li ainflict has been blurred first 
by their im-n actions and second by the Jordanian reaction 
thev have precipitated By treating King Hussein as their 
direct foe tliey have created a situation in which laige 
luinibeis of them rtsk being killed for reasons that have 
little to do with the cause they propagate. Certainly many 
of them believed it to be m then uitercst to wreck the 
Jainiig peace talks , but Egyptian silliness, and Israel's 
iespoii.se to this silliness, hatl already done this for them 
Di Habbash, the Popular Eroiit leader, may, as he says, 
|x‘ ready to blow up th< world in pursfiit of his goals. 
But the pursuit is a devious one if the only people in 
iinmediate danger of IxMtig blow'ii up are the Palestinians 
them-selves and then Jordanian hosts. 

The main hope of averting a bloodbath lies in con¬ 
ciliatory—not military-inteivention by other Arabs. 
Piesident Nas.ser has mediated on other occasions 


when the guerrillas and host ^vemments were already 
clawing at one another.* This time things may have 
gone too far. But it is a hope, and hope is the right wcMxl, 
However violently the western world feels towards people 
who include hijackers and dealers in human blackmail 
in their ranks, their part-destruction in a civil war is 
a piospect that should still horrify, not gladden. So 
long as the Palestinians remain outlaws, whether ignored 
as they were before or despised as they arc now, there 
can be no lasting peace in the Middle East. Sooner or 
later Isiaeli and Palestinian leaders must talk to each othc-i 
about a form of jxace The Palestinian guerrillas them¬ 
selves are violently again.st that, while Israel still tends to 
legard the Palestiiiums as a non-people. But an indecisive 
bloodletting between King Hussein and Mr Arafat will 
not bring the day of a peace settlement any nearer, 
either. 



It gets worse 

The fate of the hostages remaining in Palestinian hands is murky. But the 
best way to secure their release is still to act firmly, and act together 


The planes have been blown up at Dawson’s Field. The 
women and children and pet turtles called Ted have been 
retunied Now the fighting Ix-twccn King Hussein and 
the gucrrilla-s makes the plight of the 54 remaining hostages 
even more dangerous than lieforc. But the western govern¬ 
ments still have three common interests to secure. First, that 
the hostages still held by the Palestinian guerrillas arc 
re leased Ixfote any iVrab criminals arc handed back 
.Second, that all the hostages taken in the aircraft hijacking 
should be released togcthei Third, that the hijackers them¬ 
selves are punished The western governments havfc it in 
their power to manage the first two. The third can be done 
hv no one but King Hassem—:md his ability to do that 
judicially is still very much in question. 

The Palestinians dispersed their hostages chiefly bccau.se 
they fcaicd reprisals I'hey did not slop some information 
.ihout them filtering through, indeed, since their primary 
aim was publicity, they plainly encouraged partial reports. 
But the western governments have no guarantee whatsoever 
that a clandestine organisation, now heavily engaged in 
fighting a civil war, can deliver even what it says it means to 
de.liver. .So it is now till too conceivable that, by accident if 
not by design, some hostages may not be handed back alive. 
It IS a hard thing to say, but theie is actually a better 
chance of individual executioners staying their hands if they 
know that no Arab will be returned until the last airline 
pas.senger i.s accounleti for 

The Briti.sh (Jovemment stood sucre.s,sfiilly by this policy 
last week To get Pa!e.stinian acceptance it may even have 
turned a blind eye to the probability that the guerrillas 
would blow the airer.ift uj> to conceal their tactical reverse. 
There was much prai.se last weekend for Mr Heath’s hand¬ 
ling of ihe busine.ss But on .Saturday afternoon some¬ 
thing went wrong The* Biilish ambassador in Amman 
reported thatsdie embassy it.self was in danger because the 


guemllai. believed that Britain would not release Mlss 
laila Khaled, the girl who had tried unsucces-sfully to 
hijack the El A1 airliner somewhere above the British 
coast. The ambassador had appaienlly .sent reliable reports 
up to that moment, so that Mr Heath and his colleagues 
had no choice but to accept his new reading of the situation. 
Whether or not they weie light to do so remains to be 
discovered. But the hasty announcement that Britain was 
prepared to lelease the girl hijacker, even though this had 
been understood privately from quite earlv days, may 
have given some guerrillas the belief that they were winning 
hands down. Thi-s may have made them more confident 
and careless than they would have been 

All those governments whose hijacked nationals are still 
held by the Palestinians have got to go on working 
together This means that the western countries have got 
to go on working with Israel, foi so long as Israel goes 
on woiking with them When the Israelis began rounding 
up hostages of their own on the West Bank the British 
government was not at all happy about it It mav be that 
the Israelis felt that the wi-st would sell them out in the 
end and were taking their own precautions. The Clermans, 
the Sw’iss and ev'cn the British w'ith XIiss Khaled have 
been reported to be, or have given the impression that they 
were, about to sell out at one time or another The Israeli 
action has complicated things, but a dcstinction must still 
be drawn between hostages taken on the ground, either 
by overtly military or by police action, and hostages seized 
on peaceful, commercial passenger fhglits 

Tlie Arab apologists are free with accusations ol the 
moral guilt that the rest of the world carries over Palestine. 
But this is intellectually disreputable. There is a distinction 
in moral law', as in the form of law that is practised among 
countries, between the nationals of countries who are in 
a state of war with one another, and the nationals of coun- 
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tries who are not in such a state. The Palestinians’ 
argument that the justice of their cause supersedes this, 
so that they arc at war with everyone who does not give 
them back their country, is an argument that any state or 
individual may, with moral and legal impunity from the 
mtemational community, turn back to justify the levying 
of retaliatory war against them. 

This is enough for many Israelis, let alone others, to call 
for direct intervention against the guerrillas in Jordan. 
It may happen. But Jordan is still not the guerrillas’ state ; 
King Hussein is trying to demonstrate that it is his. What 
the outcome will be is still uncertain. But King Hussein, 
like President Nasser, is prepared for a settlement with 
Israel and is now having to demonstrate his wishes much 
more directly and positively than President Nasser has 
been called on to do. The Israelis have regained, after the 
hijackings and the advancing of the Russian missiles in 
the canal zone, almost all the public sympathy and 
credibility in the west that they last possessed in June, 
1967. They will take such a return to favour coolly, and 
they will not give an inch Mrs Meir, in Washington this 
weekend, will not give half an inch Everything that has 
happened since the ceasefire began has confirmed the 
Israelis in their belief that they were right to withstand 
the intemcUional criticism of what they have done, and not 


done, in the years since June, 1967. It is idle to expect a 
gesture of trust from them towards anyone now. But they 
have better reason to show moderation since the hijackings 
have brought mtemational opmion back on their side. 
On these matters there is a credible, concerted view of 
life among most countries. That is why Che Palestinian 
guerrillas have met such a bad reaction, have made so 
many new enemies, just when they supposed that they 
had at last awakened the world to their demands and 
sufferings. 

There is a point in mteraaitional law where hostages 
may be released by the armed action of their own 
countries if no law reigns in the country where they arc 
held. This happened m the Congo in 1964. It may have 
to happen in Jordan if King Hussein fails, or if a broken- 
backed war rages there. But that has not happened yet, 
and any rescue operation would now be more likely to 
end in the hostages’ deaths than in their release. The best 
policy is the one that Mr Heath embarked on last week. 
The assertion of Jordanian authority over the Palestinian 
guerrillas would be welcomed in the west. But it could be 
costly. King Hussein and his army commanders may find 
that the price of rictorv against the guerrillas is high. And 
in bloody chaos the fate of the Palestmians’ western host¬ 
ages scarcely bears thinking about. 



Bankers in fairyland 

The following article, on next week's meetings at Copenhagen, has 
clearly got into this issue by mistake 


Once upon a time—in fact at the beginnmg of next week 
—all the finance ministers, central bankers and top finan¬ 
cial advisers of the world went to the wonderful, wonderful 
city of Copenhagen. This was a better-prepared annual 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank than any of the 24 that had gone before. 
Not, of course, well prepared by the participants, for to 
say that would strain the imagination of our readers too 
far ; or well prepared by student demonstrators and 
uncouth human hijackers , but well prepared by the 
creatures conjured up by the most famous of Copenhagen’s 
sons. For it is on next NIonday that the fairy creatures vof 
Hans Andersen have long been ready to rise out of Copen¬ 
hagen Sound in order to carry off all the delegates and 
observers at the IMF meeting to fairyland and thus to 
try to save the world. 

So it came about that next Monday midnight the little 
mermaid and her five sisters took one another by the arm 
and swam in a row up to the surface of the water again, 
and scrambled over the rocks of Copenhagen and into all 
the night clubs and all the big hotels, and wafted the 
finance ministers of the world up and up on the frotli 
of their own debates to the waiting daughters of the air. 
And the Snow Queen came down in her bear skin to the 
headquarters hotel, where she gave her cold kiss to all the 
centr^ bankers and senior civil servants, so that they flew 
unafraid with her to the land beyond the snows, where 
some of them found the atmosphere of freezing most disci¬ 


plinary and familiar and appropriate. The 11 wild 
swans towed the bark that had once borne Elisa to carry 
the men of the IMF to the warm south, while the swallow 
which had once taken Thumbclina on its back was quite 
large enough to cany the poor little World Bank in the 
.same direction. The only cruel feature of the whole fairy 
coup de monde was that the witch’s dog, with two eyes 
each as big as the Round Tower of Copenhagen, was sent 
to the bar of the swankiest hotel to eat any financial 
journalists who were there; but, of course, it did not find 
any there at midnight, since all financial journalists, as you 
will have deduced from the staid begmning of this story, 
are always sober and steady and industrious men. 

The terms of the celestial hijack next week were rather 
similar to those imposed on the little mermaid centuries 
before. The ministers and expert advisers at Copenhagen 
were told that they must stay away from the world for 
300 years, or until they grew immortal souls (which 
for bankers and Treasury officials is almost impos¬ 
sible), except that one day could be struck off the 
300 years for each sensible act of economic policy 
that was followed in the world during their absence. How¬ 
ever, since all the established experts were locked away in 
fairyland, they agreed there was little hope that the 
non-experts they had left behind would gain them any 
remission. The senior civil servants wrote sad little memo¬ 
randa averring this to each other on dried codfish, for caic 
of the few bureaucratic discomforts of their existence was 
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that there is no writing paper in the land beyond the snows. 

And thus the world should have awoken next Tuesday 
morning to grave financial crisis But there was no crisis, 
perhaps partly because the financial journalists were not 
around to report it. They had finally succumbed to a spell 
that compelled them to dance through the 300 years (or 
the lesser period until release) in a perpetual ball with Little 
Ida’s beautiful dtmcing flowers, which is the only form of 
fa^ bewitchment that the National Union of Journalists 
will allow us to report in advance for these sober and indus¬ 
trious men. Moreover, truth to tell, the other cabinet 
ministers of the world were not as discommoded as they 
felt m their consciences that they should have been by the 
disappearance at one strange swoop of ail their finance 
mmistfers and financial experts. This was the time of the 
year when many of them were preparing their departments’ 
estimates of expenditure for the year ahead, and there were 
even some prime ministers who admitted to feeling rather 
relieved that they were not now always being bullied by 
the governors of their central banks They assumed vaguely 
that the poor chaps must have been hijacked somewhere 

Still, it was decided that some time the governments 
of the world should find out what their vanished experts 
would have recommended at Copenhagen, although, as 
the months passed after September, 1970, everybody 
increasingly agreed that there was no great hurry. One 
difficulty was that nobody in the governments could find 
any of the. mass tif written material that had been pre¬ 
pared before Copenhagen It i.s well known that the only 
people who read such material are those who are preparing 
to write replies to it, and all of these had disappeared at 
midnight next Monday. But then a weekly new.spapcr in 
Ix>ndon, which had never treated the vanished experts 
sufficiently reverently, found a copy of the “ IMF 
Report for 1970” and of the "World Bank Report for 
1970 ” under a pile of paper on one notoriously untidy 
desk. It was agreed that the best way of tackling the still 
.surprisingly non-urgent task of formulating an economic 
policy for the world was to have a worldwide television 
hook-up with the presidents and prime ministers of all 
countries; and the head of the weekly new.spaper, who had 
some experience of television, was appointed as interviewer. 

“ The first statement in this IMF report,” said the inter¬ 
viewer, “ is that the must important international task for 
1970-71 is to restore balance to America’s overseas pay¬ 
ments. Are you doing what they would wish ? ” 

“ I don’t,” said the President of the United States, 
“ know what that means. But we have paid for all the 
things we have bought since last September with good 
American dollars, so I suppose that is all right Indeed, 
we have sent a lot more dollars out to the world than 
we have been receiving back, especially since we abolished 
our interest equalbation tax because the only men who 
understood how to impose it were kidnapped by those 
bums or fairies at Copenhagen.” 

“ Yes,” said the president of a South American country, 
“ a lot more of your dollars have come here since .Septem¬ 
ber, as American firms have been .setting up ventures in our 
country. The Americans have 'brought their knowhow and 
managerial techniques, applied it in factories using our 
cheaper labour, and our manufactured exports boom.” 

Every other country agreed that the increased inflow of 
dollafs since Copenhagen had also benefited it, and that 


this was what the IMF ijiust obviously have meant by 
saying that the most urgent task was to restore balance to 
America’s overseas payments. The interviewer was not so 
sure, but he thought it tactful to say that it might be 
what an earlier IMF report in 1966 had meant when it 
called for a planned increase in world hquidity. 

“ Although we have been glad to get more dollars,” 
said the prime minister of Germany, “ the inflow to us 
of sterling and some other currencies since Copenhagen has 
been rather bigger than was convenient. So we have started 
to pay fewer D-marks for each extra pound we receive. 

T hope this has not discommoded Britain ? ” 

" Not at all,” .said the prime minister of Britain, “ since 
your {jeople started paying fewer D-marks for pounds, they 
have found our exports to you cheaper to buy ; those 
exports are now bofiming.” 

It was agreed that this system of letting supply and 
dem.iml fix the price of currencies, including of dollars 
if the inflow ever became inconvenient, was by far the 
best system, because it meant that nobody then seemed 
to have to worry about tho.s<* “ balance of payments 
problems” which the vani.shed ministers and bankers had 
always talked about before Copenhagen, but whidi luckily 
nobody now could really understand. One of the prime 
ministers thought that this new .system must have been 
w'liat the IMF was recommending in its 1970 report which 
said that the par value system for currencies must be 
maintained in order to avoid chaos. The interviewer 
doubted this, but he did not want to be always challcngmg 
the views of the new c.stablishment 

“ The mam message of the Worhl Bank report for 
1970,” .said the inteivu'wer, "was that it was having no 
trouble in raising money, but was finding .some difficulty in 
getting ItKal labour to carry through its projects.” 

" Since CojX'rihagen,” .said the president of an African 
country, “ 1 have noticed that a lot of our best workers, 
who previou.sly were employed m aid projects that did 
not make a profit, have gone back to the fields, whe,rc 
we have a green revolution in progress in our agriculture 
This green revolution has led us to produce a great surplus 
of food, which we are expiorting to the countries of the 
European Economic Community, who no longer have 
a food surplus now that they cannot apply their system 
of agricultural levies that is t(K> complicated for anybody 
since Ck>penhagen to understand ” 

This led to a discussion about what taxes and other 
financial arrangements had been discontinued since 
Copenhagen The an.swer always was “ all the complicated 
ones ” This had originally Ijeen decided because since 
(jopenhagen there had been no experts available to manage 
complicated taxes, but it was already being discovered that 
this accidental system of remission was hav'ing astonishingly 
g(K>d economic results. 

The debate on monetary policy was opened by the 
president of the Cannibal Islands His country had been 
visited shortly before Cojjenhagen by a mission from the 
World Bank, which had advised on the establishment of 
a modem trade union structure in the country. The first 
union to be organised was the amalgaimaited colleotors 
of stamped and registered cowrie shells, which are the 
currency in that country. They had gained a wage contract 
—which the IMF had been opposing before Copenhagen 
- -that said they could stamp and .sell 7 per cent more 
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cowrie shells to the government each year. The president 
of the United States and several advanced countries said 
this was very interesting, for they were following broadly 
the same policy of increasing the money supply by 7 per 
cent each year. They increased their money supply by 
buying securities rather than cowrie shells, and the limits 
of 'their policies of steady tax remission were broadly 
determined by the need to have enough cash to do this 
This was obviously not a very expert policy, but since 
Gopienhagen they had fortunately been too ignorant to do 
anything else 

In the 14 years that followed next Monday 
midnight, real incomes rose by an annual average 10 pier 
cent in the poorer countries and 6 per cent in the richer 
countries A research student at Oxbridge wrote a thesis 
saying that this was not really .surprising Even m the 
period before next Monday, he averred, the three countries 
that had achieved the most repiitable economic growth 
were (i) Italy which had no effective economic government 
for political reasons, and certainly did not dare to collect 
taxation efficiently from its bu.siness clas.scs; (11; Hongkong 
which had no effective economic government because its 
administration was afraid of its people ; and (iii) Japan, 
which had no effective economic government because its 
niling bureaucrats, most of whom retire at 45, were 
always trying to angle gtxid jobs from the businessmen 
whom they were .siippo.sed to rule This .student was not 
given hi.s doctorate, becau.se it was feared that he might 
Ik- trying to revive some .school of economic theory, a 
subject which everybody else had wisely decided to do 
without Those 14 years .ifter next Monday midnight 
were the most jirospcrtius in the hi.story of the world, and 
there seemed a real prospect of nearly everylxxly living 
happily e\er altei. But, tliioughout these ve.irs, a time 
bomb was ticking awav- 


By late .September, 1984, fairly sensible acts of economic 
]Jolicy were, cjuite untxmsciously, becoming an almost 
daily occurrence in many countries around the world ; 
and the '^00-year .sentence on the kidnappied experts had 
been dramatically cut bv the remissions earned by these 
Ignorant people’s good conduct. Then, on the second Thurs¬ 
day in October, the Leader of the Commons in Britain’s 
now apparently permanent Conservative government (no 
government in the world was voted out of power in the 
14 years after next Monday midnight) told the Conser¬ 
vative party conference that surtax would be discontinued 
in Britain, mainly because the government could not 
find the parliamentary time to continue the order that 
kept it in being. This announcement had an extraordinary 
effect on the so-called “ flower people ” of Copenhagen, 
who had become quite a tourist attraction 111 that 
city (they were a group of sober and industrious men 
.ind one woman who, for years, had danced round a 
small hall in Copenhagen, staring bcsottedly at some- 
long dead flowers, although nobody could quite 
remember why). As Mr Willie Whitelaw confirmed the 
word “ surtax ” in his speech, they rushed out of the hall, 
>ind a cacophony of telex messages rang out to all the 
newspapers of the world. Since the newspaper editors felt 
<i bit guilty at not having tried to trace their financial 
editors for 14 years, and at having given the space 


they formerly filled to the arts and horseracing instead, 
these mc-ssages were blazoned from every newspaper’s front 
page next day. 

■They proclaimed that the hostages of September, iQTO, 
were coming back from their bewitchment, in order to 
.save the world from the chaos which had obviously ruled 
in between. From the north beyond the snows, and from 
the .south beyond the little rock, the pillars of the old 
financial establishment would return with the tablets that 
they had so nobly reiterated and re-carved during their 
exile years ■ tablets laying down rules for fixed par values 
of currencies, foi how each country must always strive to 
balance its overseas payments with no injection of extra 
liquiditv .save the piddling special drawing rights in the 
IMF, decreeing that every Chancellor must levy high 
enough taxes to keep a huge budget surplus at the point 
of full employment and must meet all cost inflation with 
a demand deflation. Anybody who could not see that 
these new tablets were desperately needed to remedy the 
sorry economic plight of the world since 1970, said the 
lelea-st-d flower people of Copenhagen, was either not fit 
for his present job or was particularly stupid 

I’he head of the weekly newspajicr was intervicwer-in- 
chicf on the worldwide television programme as the jumlxi 
jets flew m fnim the k-uicl lieyond the snows. He was worried 
at what he thought he .saw being unloaded from their 
freight compartments , at what those grey, unappetising 
slabs l(K>ked and smelled like. But he did not feel that this 
was the right time for crying stinking fish. He and all his 
colleagues did not want to be regardecl as particularly stupid 
and not fit for their jobs, e.specially as his financial editor, 
just relea«-d from bewitchment, had pnwided by far the 
best orthodox commentaries on the meetings of the IMF 
and World Bank in the dear dead days before midnight on 
.September 21, 1970 (see page 71 of this issue for her last 
dtspatch) .So he and all his colleagues and all the other tele¬ 
vision and new.spapcr commentators cried out : “ My, 
l<K>k at tho.se woiidi-rful tablets of the new economic 
law. They will rcstort us to safe, .sober, orthodox economic 
{xilicies in a jifTv.” None of the special meetings of dele¬ 
gates to the IMF and World Bank had had such uniformly 
favourable press comment before. 

“ But, I>addy, those tablets of orthodox economic law 
are just a load of old cod,” piped up a .small child, a few 
varils from the television microphone. “Heavens, listen to 
the voice of innocent e,” .said the interv'iewcr, and his and 
the child’s words were whLSfx-red from television screens 
.acro-ss the world And in the drawing rooms of the vvorld, 
in the council thambeis of the world, in the 
banking parlours of the world, in the conference 
h.ill at Clopenh.Tgen, ev'erybody now was shouting “ But 
that stuff’s just a load of old cod.” And gradually it 
dawned upon the financt: ministers, the central bankers, 
the civil servants and the men of the IMF and World 
Bank that everybody w2ls probably right But they thought 
to them.selves “ We mu.st carry on, or we shall ruin this 
.series of annual meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank.” And so they drew themselves up 
more proudly and stubbornly than before, and kept on 
signing and countersigning articles of agreement that were 
now indispiiitably a load of old cod And out in wonderful, 
wonderful Copenhagen, the famous statue of the little 
mermaid brokt- down and cried and cried and cried. 
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Mao's kind of normalcy ' 

After more than a year of benign neglect, China's party leaders (still 
with no visible party to lead) may be getting down to brass tacks again 


Formal communist party meetings are such a rarity in 
China these days that even a non-communicative com¬ 
munique from a central committee session becomes news. 
It has been i6 months since the central ccmimittce last 
met in the uneventful epilogue of the ninth party congress. 
Since then China’s domestic policy seems to have been 
in a state of .suspended animation. All this could be 
interpreted as a paralysis of will in Peking—the result 
perhaps of a conflict over policy or power. But it is more 
than possible that Mao Tsc-tung intended this last year 
to run much as it did. On the assumption that even 
revolutionaries need a recite, he could well have opted 
for a Nixon-Hcath-style period of licnign neglect. 

The convening of the central committee last month 
may be a signal that this breathing space is over. In the 
absence of published speeches or even lists of names one 
can only assume that the meeting was as bland as its 
communique. But it did come up with at least one concrete 
decision ; to hold the fourth nadonal people’s congp'ess, 
now two yeans overdue, “ at an appropriate time.” The 
people’s congress itself is not a decision making body ; real 
power resides only in the communist party and, effectively, 
in its 21-man politburo. But the congress is required to 
put a public stamp on major matters of policy and 
personnel. So it should provide some revelations. 

The first of these should, by rights, be the unveiling of 
the third five-year plan, which has licen postponed twice 
since it was origmsdly due in 1963. The only indications 
so far that the planners are at work again was the 
communique’s reference to a national planning conference 
and a 1970 economic plan. The head of the state planning 
commission, Mr Li Fu-chun, has been out of sight for 
almost a year and is looking more and more like a belated 
victim of the cultural revolution. But ending this kind of 
speculation should be the second important function of 
the congress, which is supposed to publish a full list of 
leading officials of the central government. 

This implies a degree of normalisation which still seems 
a long way off—hence the vague reference to the timing 
of the congress. The planning commission is not the only 
government agency whose staff is at question. The cultural 
revolutionary purges left only a third of Peking’s bureau¬ 
crats still visibly performing their jobs. According to a 
recent resident in China, this number is now up to a 
half, but many of these cadres are still out in the fields 
getting their thoughts reformed through manual labour. 
Several recent reports of ministerial mergers may indicate 
that a governmental consolidation is under way. So the 
new government machine which emerges at the congress 
is likely to be .smaller than the pre.-cultural revolution 
model. On this reckoning, the restaifing of the bureaucracy 
may be more advanced than it now appears. 

But a much more glaring abnormality in China today 
is the continuing non-existence of a communist party. 
There is a 279-man central committee all right, 255 of 


whom turned up at the recent plenum. But below that— 
practically nothing. Since the ninth congress inaugurated a 
drive to reconstruct the party, only 12 out of 26 provinces 
have reported any progress at all. These have produced 
party committees m precisely two cities and in only 37 
out of more than 2,000 counties. At the provincial level 
not a single party committee has been formed, although 
ten provinces have mentioned “ party core groups.” 

Why has party buildmg been so slow ? Presumably, if 
Mao really wanted a speedy resurrection of the party, he 
could have had it done long ago by appointment from 
above. But Pekmg is not forcing the pace. When the 
newspapers insist that rebuildmg tlie party ideolc^cally 
is more important than rebuilding it organisationally, the 
message they are conveying to local leadens is that Mao’s 
vision of a party of certified maoists is to be taken ser¬ 
iously. Obviously this is easier said than done and results 
in mnumerable conflicts locally—mainly between radicals 
thrown up by the cultural revolution and old party cadres, 
with the army acting as mediator It is this pivotal role 
of the army, which has carried the can for both the 
party and the government, that has allowed Mao the 
luxury of his purLsm. 

The army lost many fewer men in the cultural revolu¬ 
tion than the party, and it seems to be moving much faster 
to fill Its cultural revolutionary gaps. One important 
missing link for several years has been the army’s general 
political department, roughly equivalent to the propaganda 
and organtsation departments of the party. Although the 
party branches within tlie army nevci stopped functioning 
the way the party proper did, the general political depart¬ 
ment was purged out of existence. Now it has a new 
director, Li Teh-sheng, who is an alternate member of the 
piolitburo as well as military and political boss of Anhwei 
province. I.i rose from obscurity during the cultural revolu¬ 
tion and is probably a reliable maoist. 

The only other recent indicator of a return to nonnaJey 
in China is the reopening of universities for the first time 
since 1966. The new student body reportedly consists 
exclusively of workers, peasants and soldiers “ selected from 
the front line of the three big revolutionary campaigns.” 
But It is not yet clear whether all universities will begin 
again this autumn. W’hat does seem sure is that the maoist 
programme of sending young people to the countryside has 
now l>een systematised, and that all would-be students can 
expect to spend several years working with their hands 
before being offered a higher educatimi. 

This programme and others like it—such as the “ May 
7th ” labour camps for party cadres and government 
officials—are part of Mao’s effort to keep the values of 
the cultural revolution alive. He has consented to a return 
to normalcy, but only on condition that this new normalcy 
will be different from that of the revisionist days of yore. 
His insurance will be the new ideologically pure maoist 
communist party. It is a high risk policy. 
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Yes, folks, it's happy party 
conference time again 


The party conference .season opens next 
week, and British politics should start to 
lie shaken out of its summei stupor. 
But It is still too clo.se to the general 
election to expect anythung seriously 
exciting to come out of any conference. 
'I'he parties may be ‘beginning to learn 
to live with the election result, but not 
to the point where anyone could expiect 
them to have anything really new to say 
about policies and proljlems 

It IS notoriously difficult to predict 
the mood in which any particular party 
IS likely to meet for ats week beside the 
sea En masse, the parties’ faithfuls can 
display unexfjected cussedness over 
relatively trivial issues and surprising 
indifference to supposedly controversial 
lirobleiTis But it would come as a dis¬ 
tinct sluKk to everylxxly, including those 
most closely concerned, if the Tory 
party conference, for example, dlid not 
meet in the spirit of resolution 822 from 
South-west Hertfordshire “ This con¬ 
ference calls upon those who expressed 
doubts over the leadership of Mward 
Heath publicly to eat their hats ” Few 
professional politicians outside the Tory 
party wdl begrudge Mr Heath the relish 
with which he will watch his conference 
go through those metaphorical motions. 



The Lfberab, who start the season in 
Eastliourne, are always capable of sur- 
pri.ses peculiarly their own. Next 
week’s biggest surprise, however, will be 
if very many of them turn up There 
IS always a suspicion that the Liberal 
orgamsers inflate the numbers suj>- 
posedly attending their conference, and 
any claim to have a thousand delegates 
present in the town ('if not actually 'in 
the hall) should be treated with cau¬ 
tion Even so 'it is officially admitted 
that the number intending to visit East¬ 
bourne 'IS 250 down on last year, and 
the conference mav turn out to be as 
decimated as the parliamentary Lifieral 
party was in the general election Theo¬ 
retically, this should make it easier for 
the Palestinian-minded Young Lilierals 
to hijack the party, but they have been 
drifting awav m droves in recent years 
'I’he safest prediction alxiut any of the 
conferences is that the Liberals will give 
their annual iinf>er.sonation of lieing a 
party on the point of falling apart at 
the seams 

The day after Mr Thorpe winds up 
the Liberal conference next Saturday, the 
poli'tncal correspondents and the 
armoured brigade which masquerades 
as the BBC outside broadcast unit will 
be heading north for Blackpool, where 
the Labour conference opens on the 
Monday morning and the Tories meet 
the following week. (One of the rea¬ 
sons why the Liberals enjoy a relatively 
good press IS that, being so much 
smaller, their conference can meet in 
pleasant places like Eastbourne and 
Edinburgh instead of rotating between 
appalhng Blackpool and deteriorating 
Brighton as the other two have to do.) 
Just what the Labour party will find 
time to talk about is anyone’s guess, 
particularly if the party leadership has 
its way and a debate on the common 
market is avoided. One suspiects that 
the tea rooms and the bars of Blackfiool 
will do better ibusiness than ever this 
year, and that, the small problem of 


the common market apart, the confer¬ 
ence will turn out to be more a jolly 
wake than a d'ismal inquest. 

It’s the Tories who will put on the 
show this year. If they were not w 
sensitive about accusations of stage 
management, they might be congratu¬ 
lated on arranging their agenda to shtiw 
off the new Government to the coun¬ 
try’s interest and their own best advan¬ 
tage. They 'have crowded three debates 
into almost every three-hour session, 
which not only cuts down the tedious 
sfjceches from the floor but enables six 
new ministers a day to tell the country 
what they are planning to do But. too 
much detail should not be expected from 
the jssenvb'led ministers, for even where 
the details have been worked out (as 
with public expenditure cuts, for 
example) ministers will stick to the con¬ 
stitutional propriety that these must 
always be given to Parliament first. 

It should be a great jamboree, 
unniarred 'by even the faintest rumblings 
o! latent Powclhsm In the aftermath 
of Mr Powell's antics during the election 
c.mipaign, his sujijiorters have been 
i.ithcr diffident about troubling the 
n’ory agenda with their resolutions, and 
as a result the party chiefs have felt 
able to drop the obligatory debate on 
iininigration this year. 'I'hat in itself 
will make BlackpsKil 1970 " a memorable 
Torv party conference 

Rudt Dutschke 

More to tell 


The most lilieral politician can 'be 
excused one major illiberal mistake when 
he becomes Home Secretars- After that 
he should learn that if he allows his 
attention to lapse for one moment the 
Home Office will always drop him into 
the political quagmire Many of Mr 
Maudling’s friends believe that that is 
what may have happened this week, for 
on the face of it his decision to expel 
Mr Rudi Dutschke and his family is an 
unexpectedly illiberal act by one of the 
country’s more engaging politicians. 

Mr Dutschke came to Britain twp 
vears ago for convalescence and treat¬ 
ment after he had been shot in the hea^ 
in Germany. He was then a rather siHv, 
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DOtichka. illiberally dona by 


Iierhaps even dangerous, student leader. 
Ml Callaghan allowed him to come to 
Britain on condition that he refrained 
from political activities, which he has 
done. Mr Dutschke now says he will 
continue to refrain from such acthities, 
and only wishes to accept the thiee-ycar 
course of study offered by Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from Mr Maudling's letter to Mr 
Michael Foot is that the Home Office 
does not believe he will keep his word. 
What Mr Maudhng says, in effect, is 
that the condition under which Mr 
Dutschke was allowed to come here is 
both unsatisfactory and unenforceable, 
and that Mr Dutschke cannot be trusted 
not to engage in political disturbances 
if allowed to stay unconditionally Such 
a view can be neither dismissed out of 
hand, nor accepted on the word of a 
Home Office or security official 

Foreign agitators thinly disguised as 
postgraduate students have proved a 
bane to many university authorities, 
notably at the London School of 
Economics, where they have been a 
disruptive influence without breaking any 
laws which would have justified their 
deportation The obvious way to counter 
their activities is to refuse to grant known 
agitators permission to study here in the 
first place, and Mr Maudling's decision 
not to allow Mr Dutschke to stay liere 
may well be part of a determined 
campaign to help the university authori¬ 
ties 

But Mr Dutschke was already living 
here, and where Mr Maudhng has been 
ill-advised is not to have waited until, 
and if, he broke his word, before expel¬ 
ling him. The whole point of giving the 
Home Secretary discretion in such mat¬ 
ters is that he should use that discretion. 
A host of emotive arguments can be 
advanced against allowing Mr Dutschke 
to take up a university place which could 



be given to far more deserving candi¬ 
date. That is not the point; each 
unnecessary illiberal act shames us all, 
and Mr Maudhng owes it to himself 
either to change his mind over Mr 
Dutschke and admit that he nodded at 
his desk for a moment, or to give suffi¬ 
cient explanation that, although illiberal, 
Mr Diitschke's expulsion is necessary. 



Farewell to 
Grub Street 


When journalists on the Sun newspaper 
accepted a revised offer from the 
management this week for pay ri.scs of 
between £300 and £400 a year, back¬ 
dated to May I St, a serious dispute was 
settled—for the moment Another, 
involving a big demand from the jour¬ 
nalists in the London office of the Daily 
Mail, IS still smouldering, but is unlikely 
to end in the strike action which has 


from die start of this year, a minimiun 
of £1,700 ; this went up to £3,300 for 
one with five years or more. There were 
slightly lower rates for those working 
m the Manchester offices. The PIB 
recommended that, beyond the pay and 
conditions set down in the national 
agreement, " house ” agreements should 
be negotiated. Until this week, the Sun 
and the Daily Mail were the only two 
nationals without a house agreement. 
Now the Sun, too, has one. Under it, 
there is a new office minimum of £3,500. 

The journalists in the London office 
of the Mail are demanding an all-round 
increase of £10 a week, backdated to 
January 1st The management has offered 
one of £2 a week and a review of all 
journalists below the £2,500 level. The 
journalists held a secret ballot which 
showed a narrow majority in favour of 
strike action Formally, this meant they 
asked the executive of the NUJ to give 
28 days’ notice of an official strike. But 
on Tuesday, the union decided there 
should be discus.sions with the NPA 


been threatened Both disputes, however, 
are exemplaiy of a new militancy among 
editorial staffs of national newspapers 
They are motivated mainly by a sense 
of resciitiiient They claim that they 
have been left behind in the wages race 
by the production workers 111 the news¬ 
paper industry Last year’s report of the 
Prices and Incomes Board on journal¬ 
ists’ pay recognised this with some small 
show of sympathy. 


according to agreed procedure. The 
Mail manageinent has taken a firm 
line Other journalists in the 
Aiatl group—on the Daily Sketch and 
the London Evening Slews —and those 
in the Manchester office of the Mail 
Itself—have already accepted the 
managenicnt’s offer With a vote of only 
107-9B in favour of the call for strike 
action, and with some 40 abstentions, 
the l,ondon journalists cannot hope for 



Sun fournaliats: only it the money rollt in 
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Ever heard a 
dream? 




can make 

it possible. 


For people who are keen on tape recording, 
BASF’s magnetic tape LH hifi is the 
nearest thing yet to a dream in music. 
Its sound reproduction is as good, quite 
as good, as professional recording, 
in TV and radio stations, sound studios, 
and in millions of homes you’ll find this 
superb material — the best tape even 
BASF has ever made. 


LH hifi made its bow at the 1969 
Stuttgart Radio Exhibition, but 
technical leadership isn’t new 
to BASF As far back as the 1934 
Beriin Radio Exhibition, we 



presented the first magnetic tape 
to be manufactured in 
commercial quantities. 

And ever since, BASF has worked 


cioseiy with Europe's leading 
manufacturers and users of 
magnetic recording equipment, 
in the advancing technologies 
of audio and video tape. 

BASF IS a world authotity. 

•Trade mark of BASF 


BASF — partner for progress in all markets 


BASF 






TIk imdtilingual dollar: 
GtibankTravelers Ched(S. 

They're the international traveler’s travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 

Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe- 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 

First National GtyTiaveiers Checks 

(World’s Biggest Selling Bank Check) 
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month, when negotiations begin on fiL 
new national agreement to take effect 
from January i, 1971. At the same time, 
journalists on individual newspapers, 
notably the Daily Mirror and the Daily 
Express, having achieved substantial 
rises, some approaching £1,000 a year, 
in negotiating their first house agree¬ 
ments, are already formulating ambitious 
claims which would, at the Mirror, for 
instance, mean a minimum of £3,750 , 
this, say the journalists, would merely 
give them parity with the maintenance 
electricians. These demands have, as yet, 
no official status ; they have to be vetted 
by the NUJ executive, but they reflect 
the new mood now so evident in Fleet 
Street. 

This mood has expressed itself in 
sporadic, unofficial action which has 
caused production holdups, and conse¬ 
quent loss of sales, at the Mirror, Mail 
and Sun. It represents not only resent¬ 
ment but also a new attitude towards 
journalism as a job. In the past, before 
television, before the growth of public 
relations and alternative employment 
outside newspapers. Fleet Stieet journal¬ 
ists reckoned themselves men apart 
They accepted, with resignation if not 
with pride, that theirs was an 
unregulated, unqualified, unorthodox 
profession, where no one counted the 
hours of work and where promotion and 
bonuses depended as much on whether 
the proprietor liked the colour of your 
eyes as on merit. Now, encouraged by 
the PIB report, the journalists are asking, 
among other things, for a salary 
structure, with guaranteed niiniina for 
jobs graded on a .skill and respionsibility 
scale. 

The NUJ, traditionally a polite, 
respectable body, is struggling to main¬ 
tain an appearance of leadership. I'he 
union executive cannot be cheered by 
inspired paragraphs suggesting that some 
militants, dissatisfied with the NUJ, ate 
casting eyes in the direction of the ever- 
helpful Mr Clive Jenkins llie NPA, for 
Its part, knows that, on top of all the 
other troubles facing the newspaper 
industry, the journalists are not going to 
be easy to buy off. Understandably, either 
through the NPA, or as individual 
managements, the proprietors have 
issued warnings about the danger of 
sinking the ship, especially through 
disruptive, unofficial action. Wisely, 
however, the NPA is putting on a show 
of calm at this stage. No threats, no rigid 
declarations of intent. But, unfor¬ 
tunately for the journalists, perhaps, 
there- is among managements, too, a new 
resolution to resist, bred of something 
like desperation. Fleet Street, already a 
nervous and melancholy place, has the 
prospect of more agony yet before it 
fits Itself for the future. 


Car workers _ 

Cushioning the 
lay-off 


“ One man’s strike means another man’s 
lay-off,” Mr Vic Feather informed the 
brothers at last week’s meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress He was pro¬ 
bably thinking of those 5,000 wheel 
makers at GICM-Sankcy in Wellington, 
Shropshire, who have been on unofficial 
strike for six weeks now 111 pursuit of an 
all-round increase of £B los in their 
weekly wage packet As GKN supplies 
about 75 per cent of all wheels for British 
cars, their action has brought large sec¬ 
tions of the Biitish car industry to a 
halt. Over 30,000 men have so far been 
laid off. 

Strike-prone Coventry has been hit 
particularly badly, and 16,000 are 
estimated to have been laid off since 
the beginning of this month— mainly 
from British Leyland (7,000), Massey 
Ferguson (2,600) and Chrysler (4,600) 
This makes up about one-third of 
Coventry’s car labour force. But there 
IS little sign of any hardship in the city, 
except for the cjueues at the barracks- 
hke supplementary beiieht office of the 
Department of Social Security. Eleven 
thousand applications for benefit are 
estimated to have been received each 
week, and a special centre has been set 
up to deal with the demand. However, 
department store.s report no fall-off in 
sales, and the building societies are 
unworned about mortgage repayments 
'I'he modern shopping precinct still 
bustles with activity. Coventry hardly 
Icxiks like a depression town, even if 
there has been a 5 per cent increase in 
rent arrears m the past fortmght. 

Clearly, the lay-off is less than a serious 
depriviaition to the highly jxoid car 
worker, pierhaps little more than an 
irritant It is estimated that a £39-a- 
wcek married car worker with two 
children is drawing over £93 a week 
from vaiious state sources by the third 
week of his lay-off. Nevertheless there is 
a growing demand among car workers 
for minimum guaranteed lay-off pay 
This was given added impetus by last 
week’s announcement from Chrysler 
that the company had reached an 
agreement with its Ryton-in-Duns- 
more assembly plant, which would give 
Its workers an estiniated £94 i6s 9 d 
a week—65 per cent of their standard 
weekly earnings—when laid off because 
of a shortage of components. The 
agreement does not apply to onc- 
or two-day lay-offs—the most common 
kind in the car industry—but is designed 
for the longer lay-off like the present 
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one over GKN-Sankey. It would last for 
a maximum of two consecutive weeks, 
apd for only a total of four weeks in the 
year. 

Chrysler left the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation last January, and 
has escaped fiom the jungle of the 
piece work system with its estimated 
7 per cent a year wage drift. It is conse¬ 
quently in a better position to negotiate 
such an agreement than British Ley- 
land, for example, which is a member of 
the EEF. Ever since 1946 there has been 
a guarantec-of-employment agreement in 
force in the engineering industry, but it 
i> suspended if the lay-off occurs in 
another federated factory The suspen¬ 
sion clause IS much disliked by unions 
and shopflooi workers alike, and the 
Chrysler deal is likely to increase the 
pressure for its removal in the future 
But, as the employers point out, to do 
this would mean in effect that industry 
was subsidising strikes, unions would be 
more lethargic in their efforts to get men 
back to work, and “ the free-for-all of 
the unofficial strike champions would 
liecome yet freer ” 


Teachers 

Unions in conflict 


The National L^moii of Teachers 
appears determined to press ahead with 
Its massive and quite indefensible pay 
claim despite an increasing awareness 
among the members of its own executive 



Militant Morns aggs on . 



NUT'S Bntton to claim a foul 
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that there is little chance of it being 
conceded. 

Such prospects as there were of forcing 
through Its demands were probably 
shot away by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit’s recent report on teachers' pay, 
commissioned by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Schoolmasters, which broadly 
represents the career teachers This 
demonstrated conclusively that the £980 
starting salary for people leaving 
training colleges and £1,310 for those 
with good honours degrees mea.sured 
up quite favourably with comparable 
occupations. 

The real trouble with teachers' pay 
IS that maximum salaries are too low 
and that they are reached too early. 
•Not only are headteachers’ .salaries 
poor compared with executive positions 
in business , the same holds good for 
many other senior teachers and for-some 
of the more important teaching jobs 
which also require some administrative 
talent For instance, even in some of the 
larger comprehensive schools, “ year 
masters" or “ tutors,” who are among 
the key e.xecutives in those schools, 
receive an almost derisory extra 
allowance of £300 or £300 a year. It is 
here that significant salary increases are 
justified, and is why the conflicting claim 
of the NAS has merit , it would also cost 
the country some £70 million less than 
the NUT’S. 

Not surprisingly, the NAS's tactics 
have led to a blazing row with the NUT 
Egged on by the militants (led by Mr 
Max Morns) the NUT general secretary, 
Mr Edward Britton, who has just been 
elected to the TUG general council, 
has reported Mr Casey of the NAS, who 
wasn’t, to that august body for 
“ unethical ” conduct. Fortunately, the 
TUG has probably got more sense than 
to get caught in the rancorous cross¬ 
fire between the two teaching unions. 

What is far more important is that 
the Treasury should use the favourable 
climate created by the EIU report to 
insist that the Department of Education 
and Science takes a harsh line against 
the NUT’s claim No doubt the last 
capitulation on teachers’ pay was due in 
large part to Mr Edward Short, but 
some of the peace at any price elements 
in the DES were implicated as well. It 
must not be allowed to hapfien again 

Students _ 

Dropouts fit in 


Since 1964 Sussex University has 
accepted a s^all number of students 
each year wh|t^f,t‘ school without the 
tiaditional orthqib^ and advanced level 
entry requ^^Ments, and are over 18 
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and under 83. Twenty-three is the 
“ mature ” age at which many universi¬ 
ties accept unqualified students. This 
“ early leavers ” scheme has, according 
to a report published by the university’s 
admissions office last week, proved a 
success Sixty-two students have been 
enrolled and by 1969 only five of a pos¬ 
sible 36 had failed to get degrees 
One student, a miner’s daughter, even 
got a first class degree Sussex’s 
achievement will encourage those who 
believe that the present selection system 
excludes many potentially good students 
who, for personal or financial reasons, 
have dropped out of school. 

As a new university with few regula¬ 
tions and even fewer time-consuming 
committees, Sussex was well placed to 
give the idea a try when it was sug¬ 
gested in 1963. The unqualified students, 
who had to have left school before they 
were 17, did just as well as those .selected 
by the orthodox system, and of the 5.1. 
students in arts subjects those from 
secondary modern schools appeared to 
produce as good results as those from 
grammar schools The report did point 
out, however, that the early leavers 
often needed some assistance in making 
the transition from employment to study, 
and that students in science subjects 
had produced such disappointing results 
that since 1967 the university had 
accepted only one early leaver to read 
.sciences 

Sussex selected applicants on the 
results of lengthy essays about one par¬ 
ticular book, written in their own time ; 
on interviews discussing the essays, and 
on simple one-word answer tests The 
tests have been tried out for reliability 
on some 4,000 students at Sussex, but 
Mr Brian Smith, who selects them, is 
still uncertain that they are any better 
as indicators of good university material 
than ** A ” levds. Certainly they ajipear 
to be no worse. The amount of data 
that has been used to devise them is 
small compared with that available to 
the vice-chancellors’ committee which, 
nationally, is trying to develop a really 
good test. Mr A B Sainsbury, the 
director of that project, hopes that some 
useful conclusions will lie reached within 
the next two years. 

Like the Open University, Sussex is 
troubled that, despite quite broadly 
based advertising, it as still not getting 
at enough of the educationally under- 
privileg^. It has also failed to interest 
other universities in starting similar 
entry schemes Their reticence is under¬ 
standable. Most universities consider 
their first duty is to the sixth formers, 
and the number of qualified applicants 
who are still being rejected is increas¬ 
ing. They pioint out that since the 
Crowther report, which spurred Sussex’s 
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action, (the number of schoolchildren 
staying on after leaving age has risen 
sharply, lessening the dropxiut problem, 
and next January the Open Univernty 
will be offering degree courses to the 
over 3IS, 

Sickness benefit _ 

A way to cut the 
cost? 


Doctors have always maintained that 
they should not be asked to certify sick¬ 
ness They point out that they are as 
ill-equipped as anyone else to determine 
the truth of someone’s statement that he 
has a headache or has been sick or 
has any other minor symptoms. lUiey 
go on to argue that for them to certify 
short-term sickness, at least, is a waste 
of their time. So it is interesting to see 
what happened when, in June, some 77 
per cent of general practitioners obeyed 
their leaders’ call to stop certification 
as a mark of disapproval with the 
Labour government’s action on doctors’ 
pay. Anyone who claimed sickness bene¬ 
fit during the iq days of medical non- 
co-operation had to fill in a special form 
for ins social security office. For anyone 
who was really sick the extra effort 
would not have been a formidable 
obstacle. But it is clear from the chart 
that many thousands of new claims to 
benefit just never got made. 

When he was Secretary of State for 
the Social Services, Mr Richard Cross¬ 
man told the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion that an alternative to medical 
certification might push up the cost of 
‘'ickness benefit by at least £50 million 
a year The experience of June should 
persuade his successor to look sceptically' 
at that figure There certainly seems a 
strong case foi making short-term benefit 
more difficult to get It is a cut that 
would actually add real resource,s— 
doctors’ time—to the health service. 
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When BOAC get bigger jets than 7^7% 
we’ll raise the roof 


A dramatic new project has been 
completed at London Airport—a vast 
hangar in which BOAC’s new 747’s can 
be serviced efficiently and quickly 

The space-frame roof of steel hollow 
sections is an uninterrupted span of over 
450 ft —tall enough to accommodate 
the aircraft’s 5-storcy-high tail. 

Yet the whole of the building has 
been designed to expand upwards and 
outwards to house the even larger aircraft 
of the future. 

A challenge for steel 

To work out the details of the scheme, 
BOAC tapped the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of industry and the universities. 
Special design studies showed that a 


steel structure was the best buy Steel 
ofiered the necessary combination of 
strength and lightness, as well as speed 
of construction and flexibility of design. 

The British Steel C.orporation have 
been involved from the start, working 
very closely with the design consultants 
BSC made the structural steel and the 
steel cladding. They were also the 
sub-contractor for the roof structure 

World-wide attention 

The completed hangar is attracting 
world-wide interest. With its 3-acre 
roof, built at ground level and raised 
hydraulically 50 ft into the air, it is 
another triumph of engineering in the 
new age of British Steel 


The hannr was developed under the control of 
General Mana^r, Properties BOAC, Kenneth J 
Joyner, assisted by G M Crook, Pro)ect Manager, 
and D Page, Profcct Site Manager 

Conanltant Architects: 

Nornun Royce, Topping, Hurley and Stewan 
Qimntity Surveyors and Cost Controllers; 

Wakeman, Trower and Partnerh 
Consultiitt Stmctural Engineers: 

Z S h&kowski& Associates 
Resident Site Engineer. P* S Wear 
Computer Analysis: 

Ovil Engineering Dept of University of Suirey 
Main Contractors: 

Holland & Hanncn and Cubitts (Southern)! td 
Structural StecIwoiHk Sub-contractor: 

Dawnays l.td 

Sub-contractor for tubular steel roof structure* 
IJritish Sicel Corporation 


British Steel Corporation 
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Whether it’s helping 
3,000,000 Brazilian fermers 



or keeping German feshions up-to-date, 
IBM makes the job easier. 

By helping to adapt data proces<.ing pro- In addition to scheduling operations and 
grams from all over the world, an IBM in- work loads for 65 factories in 15 countries, 
dustry specialist in Brazil helped make it the computer gives monthly sales analyses 
easier to gather, process and analyse millions on every item From computer analysis of 
ot rural statistics in only four months this information, the manufacturer is able to 

Now. he helps Brazil use these statistics make sure the styles he otters are up-to-date 
to levy taxes according to quantity, value From Brazil to Germany to Britain, IBM 
and ownership ot land. And to study new industry specialists arc finding new ways to 
ways of increasing food production for a make )obs easier And the knowledge they 
hungry nation with every new solution increases IBM’s 

In Germany, another IBM industry spe- multinational fund ofexpencnce Experience 
cialist helped adapt other programs from that can help make your job easier, too 
the same fund of worldwide experience 
But this time tor a manufacturer of women's 
clothes 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Jordan crosses the brink 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Early on Thursday morning the Jordan¬ 
ian government and the Fatah group of 
Palestinian guerrillas both announced 
that fighting had begun between the 
aimy and the guerrilla commandos— 
each accusing the other of attacking first 
Clommando reinforcements left bases in 
I^banon to join in the fighting in Jor¬ 
dan. The Syrian government warned 
Jordan that it could not stand idly by, 
while Iraq announced its supjKirt for the 
guerrillas Syrian and Iraqi broad¬ 
casters added to the tension by accusing 
.America of preparing for intervention 
by mannes from the Sixth Fleet 

King Hussein had acted m a final 
attempt to win back control of his 
disintegiatmg kingdom In the early 
hours of Wednesday he banded over the 
government of the country to the army. 
I’hc move was forced on him. Irbid, 
the country's second largest city, had 
been in the hands of Palestinian guerrilla 


groups for two days, with the polirt 
held prisoner in the stations and the 
army impotently waiting outside the 
town. Fighting m and around Zciq.i, 
Jordan’s Aldershot, had been continuing 
despite the latest ceasefire, and on Tues¬ 
day there were reports that an army 
camp had Ijeen severely hit by rockets 
In Amman, the 54 hostages were still 
being held by the Popular Front and the 
government was as powerless to effect 
their release as it had been to help the 
three planeloads of passengers the week 
before The army, as King Hussein .said 
in an interview on Monday, > had had 
enough. 

The new military cabinet ministers 
and regional governors were chosen 
from among the hardliners who had 
been disobeying the calls of General 
Mashour Haditha to respect the cease¬ 
fire agreements. General Haditha, who 
was trusted by Palestinians and who had 


been given full authority over the army 
only a fortnight ago, has now resigned. 
His successor, 57 year old Field-Marshal 
Habes Majali, was conimander-in-chief 
during the 1967 war with Israel, after 
which he was removed. He is the head 
of the largest southern bedouin tribe and 
will be influential in keeping the .south of 
the country loyal to the king His 
deputy. Brigadier Ajlouni, who is also 
deputy premier, may emerge as the 
strong man of the regime 

In his broadcast on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing the king, for the fourth time in three 
weeks, declared his commitment to the 
Palestinian cause. The change of govern¬ 
ment, he said, would deepen the pure 
unity between honest commando action 
and his armed forces , but there would 
be a return to law and order. The 
message was clear. The military govern¬ 
ment would run the country and the 
Palestinian guerrillas were to confine 
themselves to their activities against 
Israel. Field-Marshal Majali appointed 
a four-man officer team to talk with 
the guerrilla leaders. But their response 
was to declare Mr Yasser Arafat 
commander-in-chief of a new unified 
command, dedicated to fight Jordan’s 
“ fascist regime " to the finish 

The crisis came at a bad moment for 
the Palestinians. They had become more 
isolated than at any time since they 
emerged as a powerful entity after the 
disaster of June, 1967 They were also 
deeply divided among themselves. The 
leadership of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation was openly defied by Dr 
Habbash's Popular Front when it blew 
up the three aircraft at Dawson’s Field 
a matter of hours after the PLO central 
committee ordered it to release all the 
passengers and hand back the aircraft. 
But the differences between the groups’ 
leaders were not reflected among their 
followers, and if the Jordanian aany 
had moved only against the extrenust 
groups the Palestinians would have 
closed ranks It is this deep sense of 
brotherhood that made nonsense of the 
western pre.ss’s demands that King Hus¬ 
sein should try to liquidate the Popular 
Front 

The presence of Iraqi troops in Jordan 
has not been quite the comfon to the 
commandos they thought it was a few 
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weeks ago The Iraqi govcmnient 

barktrackcd on its initial support of 

the Popular Front’s hijacking operation 
and called on it to release both passen¬ 
gers and planes in view of the danger 
of foreign interference The Iraqi 

Baathists had hoped that their support 

of the Palestinians in their defiance of 
Egypt and Jordan might enable them 
to challenge President Nasser’s leadership 
of the Arabs Their backtracking may 
have been under Russian piessure or 
because they fear the influence of Dr 
Habbash’s form of inai'xism. But now 
they ma> be drawn into a more active 
role in the new conflict 

The Popular Front has precipitated 
this final crisis The Jordanian govern¬ 
ment and aiiiiy were humiliated before 
the world, and the internal and external 
pressures on the king betaine too stnmg 
to resist But the ",4 American, British, 
Swiss and Gcrinan hostages hidden in 
small groups in crowded quarters of 
Amman now become an even stronger 
card in the Popular Front's hand as 
thev are ceitain to lie used as a bargain¬ 
ing counter between the Palestinians and 
the army. All the plane passengeis, 
including the two released Dutchmen, 
have testified that thev have at all times 
been humanely tri'ated bv their cajjtors, 
but w'lth battle raging m Amman the 
remaining hostages must now be in gieat 
danger The front's leaders took a harder 
line as soon as it was known that the 
Israeli goxernment had arrested more 
than 4r/) Ciaza and West Bank Arabs 
Israel's action was widelv regaided as 
direct retaliation for the hijacking of the 
El A 1 plane and the holding of Jewish 
hostages, and it played into the hands 
of the front's extremists 

So too did the vitriolic abuse that the 
American, British and European press 
has heaped on the Palestinians The 
Popular Fiont was particularly incensed 
by the charge that it was resptinsible for 
blow'ing up a Swiss plane last Februars 
—for which there is not a shred of 
evidence—and by a story, headlined m a 
British Sunday paper, that screaming 
mobs were calling for the blood of the 
British outside the Intercontinental 
hotel m Amman on Saturday, which 
was simply untrue A spokesman for the 
front asked “ Will you Europeans 
never learn that we regard Arab lives 
as as valuable as your own ’ Why is a 
short period of discomfort for a few 
F.uropeans so much worse than 20 years 
to live in the desert ’ Why should we 
respect international laws when the 
world has denied us our rights to our 
own homeland and treated us as 
ghosts ? But now you know we exist." 

Dismay among Arabs at what looks 
like an anti-.Arab crusade spreads far 


beyond Palestinian circles. A leading 
Beirut businessman said “ I fear it has 
revealed an unbridgeable divide between 
the Arab and western worlds What 
IS the use of trying to be leve'l-headed 
and moderate in the face of such 
abu.se ’ ’’ 

At a press conference on Tuesday the 
Popular Front had said that its terms to 
western governments for the release of 
the hostages were clear, and accused 
the International Red Cross of playing 
those governments’ game of delay It 
would not negotiate any more with the 
Red Cross. However, Mr Michael 
Adams, director of the Council for the 
Advancement of Arab-British Under¬ 
standing and former Guardian Middle 
East coi respondent, had come to Amman 
and was available as a go-between. The 
fiont .said it did not care whether the 
European governments treat individually 
for the release of their nationals or 
together, but that if Miss Leila Khalcd 
was leleased the Britons would be Its 
terms for release of the Americans and 
Israelis were tied to Israel's agreeing 
to release a Swiss arrested in Haifa, two 
Algerians taken last month from a 
BOAC filane in Tel Aviv, ten Lebanese 
soldiers captured in an Israeli attack on 
Lebanon, and a still unspecified number 
of commandos held in Israeli prisons 
The spokesman said these were the 
original demands put to the Red Cross 
lepreseritative last week But all these 
matters have now been overlaid bv the 
e,xplosion of the battle that was sweep¬ 
ing through the streets of Amman on 
'1 hursday 


Middli East 


Precarious balance 


Mrs Golda Meir, the prime minister of 
Israel, is now in Washington with yet 
another shopping list for arms. She is 
fully convinced that the military balance 
in the Middle East no longer favours 
Israel The Americans, although they 
have not confirmed all of Israel's charges 
about the building of surface-to-air 
(Sam) missile sites on Egypt’s side of the 
Suez canal during the ceasefire, appear 
to be nearly convinced by Mrs Meir’s 
aigumcnts A bargain looks to be in 
the making 

The balance has unquestionably 
altered over the past year The Egyptian 
army, at 21)0,000 men, is 70,000 bigger 
than It was 12 months ago. It has 
over 1,200 tanks compared with Israel’s 
qjo, and it has retained a massive 
superiority in artillery (though nioie in 
towed guns than 111 self-propelled ones) 
The Egyptian air force now has just 
over 400 combat planes, compared with 
under 350 m the Israeli air force But 
Egypt's ofl'ensive capability remains 
limited—not least b\ Moscow's reliably 
icpoited warning that Soviet military 
aid would be cut off if anv Egyptian 
t tossing of the canal were attempted 
Of much greater sigruficance is the 
iiiiproveruent in Egypt's air defences, 
which include 250 Sam-2s and nearly 
’■fO Sam-3 ’^hes completed or under con¬ 
struction Its defence spending has shot 
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Ftgu rework 
without printed proof 
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So many electronic calculators speed up the rate of 
computation but still leave the user the chores of checking 
the Input and worrying about the output. This puts figure- 
work on a risky “now you see it, now you don't” basis. 

But modern calculators should minimize uncertainty 
not cause it I 

That is why all DIEHL calculating systems print a high 
speed dieck of your figu rework to which you can refer 
immediately, minutes later, even weeks later. 

With DIEHL calculating systems you are certain of each 
figure, each step, each resultl 
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Please send me details ot how DIEHL electronic 
printing calculating systems handle Itgurework faster, 
more certainly, more effectively 
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International 
Trade Fair for 
Cloth Buyers 

and 

5th TRADE FAIR FOR 
HOME AND 
FURNISHING FABRICS 

Palazzo del Tessile - Piazza Sei Febbraio - MILANO 

from SATURDAY 7th 
to 

TUESDAY 10th NOVEMBER 1970 


The Manufacturers of 
ITALIAN STYLE FABRICS 
invite Cloth Buyers, Stylists. 
Decorators. Fashion Designers and Trade 
Press to visit MITAM, where will be displayed 
the BEST OF THEIR CREATION. 


For hotel accommodation — 
inclusive airtours 
commercial and 
technical information 


WRITE to: 

MITAM, 

GALLERIA SAN BABILA 4/D - I - 
20122 MILANO 

PHONE: MITAM - 7 e<a»i|. 54 - 79 . 21.55 
CABLE: CENTROMOOA - MILANO 


Enjoy your 
next conference, 
hold it at the 
Malta Hilton. 


Hut..' a luw liixa' v li .'ia .im lla.-. -laa”. 
Mr. 1 ll 1 aa aai'.'a; laiari.i, I’h. ■ ll.lt.a, li.a. 
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(iaa.'r aiai III..ill ' ll ('. ir.li i'ra. air11't ir^Viuu.! 
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siiiiltMarr >.! id. Mali,; |d idr \r:ii 

round. l'arit..\ il;.- r\. m n i linv; poo. id, .id-.l m 
wlulri I. iriiiir-. ro'urtx, v.aida' rp.iils, poll aii.l 
hoi ..^^■l)aL'l■i iuIiiil;. 'I'rlrvision ,>iUli'ls id i"xrr\ 
room. Tli.'ii'd r\a'n ll'.r \’irloria I’lih al Idr 
Malia liiiioii, w'ii.'rr (k'k'.ipid"^ r.an xmk .i 
lririidl\' ] 'Uit 

For rrxv'i 'iail ions, ciill your Irar rl a.ux'ril, 
,aii\ Hilton lioU'l or llillon Rcxorv, it ion S.'rr icr. 
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up from an eighth to a fifth of its gross 
national product. 

It is the apparent erosion in air 
superiority that worries the Israelis most ; 
only a few months ago they were not 
only masters of the air over the Suez 
cana'l but could strike at Cairo itself. 
The most prominent items in Mrs Men’s 
list will be the strike aircraft, Phantoms 
and Sky Hawk.s, and air-to-surface "wea¬ 
pons, such as the television guided Wall- 
eye and the radar-homing Shrike, which 
can be used to knock out Egypt’s surface- 
to-air missiles. The Israelis pin their 
military faith on the maintenance of 
air superiority so as to cancel out the 
Egyptians’ numerical strength on the 
ground. It enables tliciii to keep their 
front-line army compaiatively small, at 
just oVer 60,000 men, and to avoid call¬ 
ing up their militia forces (which would 
raise the size of their army to alxiut 
230,000 men within three days) If they 
were to lo.se air superiority thev would 
have little recourse but to call up some 
of then militia troops. This would have 
a severe and possibly crippling effect on 
an economy in which about a quarter 
of the gross national product is already 
devoted to defence. When Piesidcnt 
Nasser talk.s of a war of attrition against 
Israel, he could have these economic 
pressures in mmd as inut h as militarv 
ones ; and when Mrs Meir goes to 
Washington it is not surjirismg tliat it is 
economic as well as militarv aid for 
which she is asking 

While she is there. Israeli intelligence 
officers will not iiieielv be assessing the 
iiiilitars balance m the canal zone 
They will also be busy trsing to make 
sense of the muddle of militarv forces 
within Jordan The miiiiber of members 
of tbe A 1 Fatah guerrilla orgaiii.sation 
IS u.suall) quoted at 10,000 and that of 
the Popular Fiont for the Lifieration 
of Palestine at 2,000 But numbeis are 
notoriously hard to assess in anv guer¬ 
rilla force, and each of these organisa¬ 
tions (there are also other, smaller 
factions) can expect to command sym¬ 
pathy, if not outright active support, 
among the Palestinian population, in a 
countr\ where most men carrs- small 
arms Hovering, too, in the background, 
on Jordan’s Clilead Heights, are up to 
15,000 Iraqi troops who at least in 
theory have been committed to the 
guerrillas’ support The Joidanian army 
Itself IS 58,000 men strong and, with its 
array of tanks, armoured cars, scout 
cars and armoured piersoniiel carriers. 
It IS cbinj>aratively well mechanised and 
armourecl. It has been designed to fight 
the Israelis, but it could be a formidable 
force against lightly armed guerrilla 
liands, so long as they lacked the sup¬ 
port of a widespread, popular uprising. 
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Non-alignment _ 

Closer ranks at 
Lusaka 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Lusaka conference has givcsi the 
non-aligned club a new lease of life by 
shifting Us stance. Tlie shift is readily 
illustrated by the cxinference’s statement 
on Cambodia, in which Cambodia’s past 
record in defending its “ independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity ” is 
warmly praised, implying a none too 
oblique censure of the Lon Nol regime 
now in power in Pnom Penh. Not ever\- 
one agreed with this formulation, nor 
with the phrase that picked out 
American troops for special mention 
when deplonrig foreign intervention m 
the region. But that the conference was 
overwhelmingly in favoui of the shift 
was clear from the unparalleled ovation 
Mine Binh reteived when she addressed 
the meeting on liehalf of the Vietcong 
One reason why the Lu.saka suiiimit 
was able to opt for a stronger line than 
the Cairo meeting m 1064 was the 
(hanged attitude of India—an oiigmal 
pillar of the noii-aligiied group along 
with Jugoslavia and the I’nited Aiab 
Republic Delhi's obsession with China 
after the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 
ciaiiiped Its style at Cano and led to 
an all hut open cleavage lietween it and 
its friends This made for an indecisive 
outcome with differenies blurred by long 
and meaningless dec laratioiis on world 
issues In contrast, at the Lusaka meet¬ 
ing the three pillars stood closei 
together and their identitv of approach 
helptrd to persuade the various 
extremists to fall into hue 

The Arabs, for instance, agreed to 
settle for “ action ” under United 
Nations procedure.s, instead of the 
“sanctions" they had been demanding 
to ensure Israel’s compliance witli the 
Security Council's resolution of Novem¬ 
ber, 1967 Again, when the tricky issue 
of Cyprus was under discussion, the 
Arabs baulked at again giving Arcdi- 
bishop Makarios the support he had 
received m 1964 at Cairo Turkish 
solidarity again.st Israel in 1967 has 
made them have .second thoughts 
Eventually the conference adopted an 
agreed statement (after Zambia’s Presi¬ 
dent Kenneth Kaunda had lofibied for 
it at a closed session) favouring the 
settlement of the Cyprus problem by the 
Cypriots themselves, but with due regard 
to the rights of the Turkish minority. 
This qualification had not lieen made at 
Cairo, but it was intrcxluced this time 
by Archbishop Makarios himself so that 
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most of the Arabs could go along with 
the resolution. 

One thing the Lusaka summit can 
take some credit for is the mention 
in its final declaration of the “ increas¬ 
ing ’’ interference in the internal affairs 
of small and middle powers There is a 
reference also to the “ alarming pro¬ 
portion ’’ and “ dangerous frequency ’’ 
of threats of subversion. Those ready to 
read between the lines can see here a 
reference to the Brezhnev doctrine on the 
one hand and to the Lin Piao manifesto 
of 1965 on the other The respective 
client states raised no objection, only 
partly because no names were named 
More impoitant perhaps is the fact that 
the clients themselves suffer from mis¬ 
givings and would like, as m Egypt’s 
case, to keep open an option to resist 
jiressure from their great-power patrons 
if necessary. 

On colonial and minority regimes in 
southern Africa, it was Singapore’s 
forthright prime minister, Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, who brought into the opep the 
danger of liberation movements being 
taken over by China in its bid to enlarge 
Its influence m the Afiican continent 
The non-aligned countries weic already 
committed to offer Afncan freedom 
fighters all jiossible support, but thev 
niav translate their professions into 
practice more readily aftei Mr Lee’s 
waimiig at Lusaka, whicli was directed 
as mucli to his fellow' suiimiiteeis as to 
the west 

Economic issues were aired at length 
111 the confeience’s coniinittees Some 
delegates, like Piesident Nverere, hoped 
to find 111 these duscussiuns a new motive 
force for the club Although nothing 
new was .said in the economic documents, 
which meiely restated what had already 
been said either in Unctad or in its 
“ group of 77 ’’ fthe developing coun¬ 
tries), the repetition is expected to help 
to concert the jxilicy that the partici¬ 
pants will adopt at the United Nations 
when It discusses the charter for the 
second development decade. It is hoped 
that the non-aligned cIuH, as a more 
politically compatible grouping than the 
gniup of 77, will cesnstitute a more 
cohesive and effective lobby vis a vis 
the developed countries 

South Africa _ 

Free for the present 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

The curious co-existence in South Africa 
of an upright judiciary within a distorted 
legal system has again been illustrated 
by the acquittal—for the .second time 
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—of 19 political pruonen held for nearly 
18 months in detention cells. The 
rule of law has been badly mutilated in 
South Africa. A number of laws, notably 
the Terrorism Act and die i8o days law, 
have given the security police power 
to detain anyone indefinitely, keeping 
them in solitary confinement and 
incommunicado ; diey may not. even see 
a lawyer. Beyond that there are powers 
to ban organisations and individuals and 
to commit people to indefinite house 
arrest or banish them to remote regions. 

Thus armed, the security piolice do 
not really need to use the courts. Yet 
they still do so in a country with a long 
tradition of respect for proper legal 
processes. And when the cases come to 
court the accused are still assured of a 
fair trial (within the limitations set by 
the distorted body of law). This 
IS what has happened now witli the 
remarkable case of Mrs Winnie Mandela 
and 18 others. 

The story began in May last year when 
the security police In a nationwide 
swoop picked up an undisclosed number 
of people, believed to be more than 40 
Among them was Mrs Mandela, wife 
of the African National Congress leader, 
Mr Nelson Mandela, who is serving a life 
sentence on Robben Island. The ANC is 
among South Africa’s numerous banned 
organisations along witii just about every 
other form of non-white political activity 
outside the framework of apartheid 

After being held in solitary confine¬ 
ment and interrogated for five months, 
2ii of the detainees including Mrs 
Mandela were charged under the 
Suppression of Communism Act (some 
of the others have simply not been heard 
of since their detention). They were 
accused of taking part in ANC activities, 
of devising means of obtaining explosives 
and of propagating communism. 

Their trial began in the supreme court 
in Pretoria on December ist. The 
evidence against them turned out to be 
thin and in inid-February, even before 
completing its case, the prosecution 
withdrew the charges and all 22 were 
acquitted But they were not freed. While 
they were still hugging one another with 
relief in the dock, the security police 
entered the courtroom and re-detained 
them under the Terrorism Act Back 
they went for another four months of 
mternigation. 

In June three were released uncondi¬ 
tionally and a few days later the 
remaining 19 were charged again—this 
time under the Terrorism Act itself which 
carries the death sentence And as a 
chilling reminder to South Africans of 
the fiolice powers being exercised in their 
midst, a new accused was among them — 
Mr Benjamin Ramotse, who said he had 
been in detention two years but of whom 


the public had heard nothing until then. 
After a piostponement to enable lawyers 
to talk to the accused and prepare a 
defence the case began on August 24A. 
Promptly the defence entered a special 
plea that the new chaiges were substan¬ 
tially the same as in the first trial, and 
that to try people again on allegations 
of which they had already been acquitted 
amounted to “ an offence against one's 
sense of justice.” The judge upheld this 
—but rejected a special plea by Mr 
Ramotse that he had bMn illegally 
arrested by Rhodesian police in Botswana 
and handed over to the South African 
security police in June, 1968. Again the 
19 were freed And this time they were 
allowed to go 

But how long they will be free is 
anybody’s guess. First of all the judge’s 
decision is subject to an appeal by the 
state. This could take several months. 
And whatever the outcome the security 
police still have almost unlimited piowers 
to act against any or all of the 19. They 
could take them back into detention, 
banish them or put them under house 
airest Or just conceivably leave them 
alone It is that decision rather than 
any judge’s verdict that really matters 

Gibraltar _ 

Voices in the 
silence 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Major Robert Peliza, who became chief 
minister of Oibraltar a year ago, has 
convened talks this week between repre¬ 
sentative bodies in Gibraltar—including 
the trade unions, the chamber of com¬ 
merce, and the opposition Labour party 
—in the hope of winning unanimous 
support for a campaign for " the resti¬ 
tution of real United Kingdom citizen¬ 
ship ” for the 25,000 Gibraltarians. 
Major Peliza says he is still senously 
worried that a fresh review of immigra¬ 
tion policy in Ixindon might place the 
Gibraltarian in “a position not much 
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differeift f|x>m that of an alien.” 

The aim of the new campaign is to 
restore to Gibraltarians the rights of 
citizenship they enjoyed before the 1962 
Commonweal^ Immigrants Act. Tlie 
Peliza government ha.s been strength¬ 
ened in this purpose by the announced 
readiness to co-op>erate of the opposition 
leader. Sir Joshua Hassan. This display 
of unity is an exception to the general 
rule that has applied in Gibraltarian 
politics since last year’s elections ended 
Sir Joshua’s long tenure of office. 

In those elections Major Peliza’s new 
Integration with Britain (IWB) party, 
contending for the first time, benefited 
from the Gibraltarians’ alarm and anger 
at the hostile actions the Madrid regime 
had taken against theiri since 1964. But 
the IWB has now abandoned, in all but 
theory, the policy of complete integra¬ 
tion into the United Kingdom which 
was its election platform. It has found 
neither the Wilson government nor its 
Tory successor at all receptive. And in 
the 1969 elections it won only five of the 
House of Assembly’s 15 seats. 

Sir Joshua Hassan’s Labour party won 
.seven, and retained 43 per cent of the 
total vote. But it was unable to main¬ 
tain Its former coalition with the group 
of right-wing independent members 
headed by Mr Peter Isola. Partly 
because of acute personal differences 
that had arisen between him and Sir 
Joshua, Mr Isola offered his support to 
the IWB, although he did not share its 
integrationist views or sympathise with 
its left-wing character. His brother, Mr 
William Isola, and the third member of 
the “ Isola group,” Major Alfred Cache, 
accepted portfolios in a coalition minis¬ 
try headed by Major Peliza, which with 
Mr Peter Isola’s supporting vote com¬ 
manded die eight needed to give it con¬ 
trol of the tiny house. 

This somewhat rickety alliance has 
earned little respect during its year in 
office. With the exception of the 
minister for labour, Mr Xiberras, the 
IWB leaders have made their lack of 
experience painfully conspicuous. Mr 
William Lsola (tourism) has also given 
cause for concern, while Major Cache 
(information and trade) has distin¬ 
guished himself chiefly by continuing to 
spend most of his time in England 
Gibraltar’s lively local press has had a 
high old time exposing the new govern¬ 
ment’s frailties, and has made much of 
the chief minister’s tendency to lead 
with his chin. And while he was in 
London last month, a particularly fierce 
onslaught on his administration was 
launched by Mr Lewis Stagnetto, the 
president of the chamber of commerce. 

But Gibraltar’s present troubles can 
hardly all be laid at Major Peliza’s door 
Continued on page 35 
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Anythinsyou can do,! ONI do better. 


They're both right And they both have their place 
on a Qantas jet. That's why Qantas introduced stewards in the 
first place Because they do some things better than 
hostesses. Then again, hostesses have a few things over stewards 
It all adds up to the best service you'll find 
on an airline That's why we're the world's favourite. 
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SAAB and SCANIA have merged. 

Merging means resources. 

From now on you can get aircraft, avionics, marine 
automation equipment, trucks, buses, 
cars, computer and terminal systems, pneumatic and 
electronic gauges, valves and a lot more 
from one and the same company 

It’s all happening in Sweden. But it’s worldwide 
We are up to something. Keep watching 
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What do computers do for my company? 

How much do they cost? 

What about computers in the retail trade? 

Is there a place for computers in marketing? 

What have computers to offer to manufacturers? 

How do computers affect local government? 



Rnd the answers 
at Computer 70 
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Continued from page 30 
Last year Madrid climaxed its succession 
of “ little siege ” measures by finally pro¬ 
hibiting all direct movement or commu¬ 
nication between the Rock and Spain. 
The ferry service from Algeciras was 
stopped, the 5,000 Spanish workers who 
had been entering Gibraltar daily were 
prevented from doing so any more, and 
telephone calls across the border were 
refused. The intmediate impact was, 
admittedly, worse on the Spanish side 
of the line. Half of the Spanish men 
who had formerly been employed in 
Gibraltar were still out of work a year 
after their government forbade them to 
enter it. Gibraltar responded to its 
deprivation of its Spanish labour force 
partly by bringing in some 3,000 Moroc¬ 
can men and women, and smaller 
numbers of workers from Britain and 
elsewhere, partly by drawing more 
married women into employment. 

A Spanish employee of long standing 
IS not fully replaced by an unskilled 
Monaxan, who moreover has to be 
housed—in a Gihialtar which, although 
now huildmg like mad, has some way 
to go to lick its housing problem A 
British employee is more expensiye to 
import and no more likely to stay than 
a Moroccan. But, notwithstanding Mr 
.Stagnetto's outcry about the lack of 
skilled labour in the tourist sector, the 
position even there seems much better 
than It was a year ago, in the first 
difficult months after the abrupt with¬ 
drawal of all the .Spaniards 

Puces have followed wages sharply 
upward, hut the average Gibraltarian 
family now probably has a higher real 
(lurchasing power than before—if only 
because more wives are working and 
many people are (as in Spam) doing 
two jobs Trade and tourism have of 
course been hard hit not only by Spain’s 
closing ot the frontier but also by the 
closing of the Suez canal. But although 
liners no longer call on their way to the 
east through the Mediterranean, the 
cruise ships still arrive, and the pros¬ 
pects are that there will be more of 
them next year Tourists no longer 
spend a day or two, and some money, 
in Gibraltar on their way to Spain ; 
hut those who do come stay longer, and 
hotel and beach-apartment accom¬ 
modation expands. All in all, the Rock 
has weathered the lifting of Britain’s 
£50 limit on non-sterling tourist spend¬ 
ing remarkably well. 

The strange new flirtation between 
Madrid and Moscow has deprived 
Gibraltar of the lucrative calls paid by 
the Rus.sian whaling fleet, whose crews 
now splurge their pay in Spain’s 
Canary islands But enough Soviet ships 
still call to justify the cyrillic-lettered 
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signs over the Gagarin, Valentina and 
Aurora shops in Main Street. And, 
while Moscow’s support for Madrid's 
annexationist claims has been resented 
in Gibraltar, it is recognised that Russia 
has done the Rock a good turn in 
another way. Soviet naval expansion in 
the Mediterranean has help^ to pro¬ 
vide a reprieve for the British base 
which still accounts for more than half 
of Gibraltar’s economic activity. 

The Rock’s long term problem 
remains one of finding an economic 
basis for the eventual future when its 
strategic value may finally vanish. The 
natural formula would be one that har¬ 
nessed its facilities and skills to the 
development of the adjacent Campo 
region. This perspective, however 
remote it may seem today, is in the 
minds of those who do not want to see 
Madrid’s attempts to sever all the 
natural links across the border completed 
by matching action in London or in 
Gibraltar itself. The Gibraltarians’ 
anxiety to ensure their freedom to enter 
Britain does not mean that they have any 
wi.sh to abandon their tiny territory, or 
lose their fascinatingly distinct identity 
Rather it reflects the claustrophobia that 
Spain's border closure has inflicted on 
them, to which has been added a new 
fear of being simply forgotten 

Since last October, when General 
P'ranco abmptly dismissed Sr'Fernando 
Castiella from the foreign ministry, the 
torrent of threats, propaganda jibes, 
and diplomatic manoeuvres with which 
Sr Castiella had so long kept the 
Gibraltar issue prominent has been 
turned off like a tap But none of the 
Spanish restrictions, not even the most 
petty and cruel ones, have been lifted 
or ca.sed Friends and even families 
divided by the border ran keep contact 
only by way of Tangier. What Gibral¬ 
tarians now fear is not that Britain will 
sell them out to Spain, but that the new 
silence of the Spanish squeeze will make 
It more difficult for them to remind 
Britain of their predicament It is no 
coincidence that they have at last 
organised a 1,000-strong association of 
Gibraltarians in the Umted Kingdom. 

Germany _ 

What's new. 
Comrade Boffin? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Twelve days are obviously not enough 
for prospecting all the possible fields of 
technical collaboration between west 
Germany and Russia Nevertheless Pro¬ 
fessor Hans Leussink, minister for educa- 
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Leussink hopes tor a Russian rocket 


tion and science, set off for Moscow on 
I'hursday, witli a team of scientific 
pundits, gamely looking forward to 
making as many soundings as he can in 
the time available. 'File tour had already 
lieen roughly planned before the Soviet- 
German treaty renouncing force was 
signed on August 12th. The treaty has 
given it a fresh impulse 

What Herr Leussink would like to 
extract from Mr Gromyko, when, as he 
hopes, he talks with him, is an assur¬ 
ance of full reciprocity in technical and 
scientific collaboration. The limited 
exchanges arranged over the past few 
years have been handicapped by the 
unpredictability of Soviet exit and entry 
visas, and by the frustrating difficulties 
so often put in the way of travellers in 
the Soviet Union It has always lieen 
made much easier for Russian scientists 
to visit institutes and installations in 
west Germany than for German scientists 
to do the same in Russia 

No hard commitments are to lie 
expected while the Geniians are in 
Russia. They believe that their hosts 
will lie most interested in getting to 
know more alxiut the latest achieve¬ 
ments of German physicists, paiticularly 
m the plastic and thermonuclear fields 
And they theni-selves are hoping to 
arrange pnifitahle exchanges of 
experience lietwcen schools and univer¬ 
sities It IS to be a deliberately modest 
start Yet, in one of his more sanguine 
moods, Herr Leussink has said he can 
imagine the day when a German 
research .satellite might be launched into 
space by Soviet rockets 

Next week Herr Karl Schiller, the 
minister for economics, will take the 
opportunity of a visit to the Interna¬ 
tional Ghemiral Industry Fair in 
Mo.scow to broach the subject of extend¬ 
ing trade between the two countries “ in 
the spirit of the Soviet-German treaty ” 
With 185 exhibitors, west Germany 
comes .second after Russia among the 
25 countries taking part But no one is 
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being encouraged to suppose that big 
deals are imminent on the scale of the 
agreement signed last May, under which 
Russia IS to get i.a million tons of 
lai^e-diameter pipes in return for 
supplying about one-tenth of west 
Germany’s requirements of natural gas 
between 1973 and 1993. (A consortium 
of Gennan banks agreed to give the 
Soviet Union a credit of DMi,aoo mil¬ 
lion, and the first consignment of pipies 
was shipped from Bremen in July.) 

A team of Russian specialists is due in 
Stuttgart on Monday to begin final 
negotiations with Dainiler-Benz for set¬ 
ting up, in association with Renault, a 
heavy lorry plant on tlie rivei Kama 
Some important particulars of this 
ambitious project aie still obscure The 
usual snags have risen—an entangle¬ 
ment of red tape, and problems of pay¬ 
ment and of ensuring tolerable living 
conditions for the flerman specialists 
who will have to work on tlie spot 

While the east Eurojiean countries 
aic all showing signs of wanting to 
extend trade and technical lollaboiation 
with Bonn, east Geimans is frankiv 
opposing any such dcselojiment 'I he 
regime’s mouthpiece, Nnics Di'utsi hland, 
aigiied at length on Septernher 9th that 
Bonn's talk of “ so-eallcd scientific- 
tochnical contacts" was simpK an 
imperialist-cajjitahst ru.se intended to 
undcTinmc the- foundations of socuilist 
society and thus “no less dangeious 
than open aggression " 

Politic alls, It is a chilly autumn for 
Bonn's Oitpolitik, though this was 
scarcelv unexpected The signing of the 
agieement for normalising relations with 
Waisaw has hc'en postponed until 
Novemhei at the earliest Satisfactory 
pioMsion for the future of west Beilm 
i.s not in sight But Hen Biandt still 
seems to he confident that his complex of 
tre.ities witli eastern Euiope will he npe 
for lalification hv parliament’ next 
spring, and that he will get the necessary 
majoiitv 111 both liouses 

Russia 

Comradely law 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

In Russia not only the dis.scntei.s 
pioc laim the need for legality The 
setting up of a new Russian inmi.stry 
of justice—paitK in older to “ strengthen 
socialist legality "—luirrois a mounting 
officuil unea.se alxiut cavalier attitudes 
towards the law During the election 
campaign for the Supreme Soviet in the 
suniincr, Mr Biczhnev made “ law and 
ordei ’’ a major plank 111 his platform 
In June, for instance—in a speech which 
Soviet newspapers have icpeatcdly 
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Not a slacker in sight ? 


quoted—he issued a reminder to his 
audience that “ A law lives and operates 
only w'hcn it is carried out ’’ And judging 
from recent articles m the Soviet press, 
the remindci came none too soon 

Disrespect for tfie law is not confined 
to lioohgans and drunkards it goes on 
in moic unexpected jilaces Take the 
problem of thefts from public libraries 
Last year, accoiding to the Literary 
(iazrttc, sciiiie 8,000 re.iders who 
borrowed hooks from the Moscow 
Nekrasov library failed to return them 
This IS not an isolated rase The Literary 
XLazette (hieaking the almost sacnisanct 
iLile of not divulging rriminal statistics) 
went on to report that m the Soviet 
I^nion as a whole last year, as many 
as 8 million hooks vanished fiorn 
libraries And tlie edilonahst added 
grimlv that some people “ instead of 
men'ilcsslv condemning the thief, smile 
indulgently ” 

The problem extends to the economic 
sphere 'Die ordinals worker is now 
under a tighter discipline, following the 
new labour legislation which was 
approved by' the Supreme Soviet in July 
Modern housing and holidays in the 
health-rcsoits are now regatded as 
rewards for those who “ successfullv and 
conscientiously fulfil their working 
obligations ” This is widely seen as a 
lever *igamst .slackers , hut the problem 
of discipline does not end there. 

.•Vc cording to the Literary Ciazette it is 
the managerial executive who is the mo.st 
frequent law-lireaker Recently, a 
ficorgian court pa.ssed a death sentence 
i.)ii a factory manager for “ economic 
c rimes ’’ - the first to he reported since 
1936 The attitude of some executives 
seems to he one of self-justification 
rather than self-criticism. “ I’m becom¬ 
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ing a la»v-breaker nearly every day and 
even several times a day ’’—so one fac¬ 
tory manager told the papei. “ The last 
time I was ‘ pilloried ' was for putting up 
a gcxxl house for my workers instead of 
a bad one. Yes, I’m serious. When we 
repaired an old dwelling-house we 
replaced the long since rotten beams 
witfi .sound walls. It was three times as 
cheap But it turns out, according to an 
ancient legulation, that 30 per cent of 
the old walls must be left intact—other¬ 
wise It’s not a repair but a new building 
I sav ‘ What's the difference ’ ’ ’’ 

Good intentions, according to the 
Soviet authorities, arc no excuse for 
breaking the law. But there is a further 
and no less serious problem the 
glowing number of regulations which 
are discovered to be technically unlayvful 
These seem to he reaching astronomical 
proportions In niGg the Soviet 
procuratoi’s department had to lodge 
43,qo3 protests against suhordinate 
regulations on the grounds that they 
were illegal 'J'hc figuies, as one oflii lal 
said, scarcelv require coininent 

Russia and Latin America 

Fishing for more 
than meets the eye 

A Soviet flotilla has just put into Gien- 
fuegos on the south coast of Cuba west of 
Guaiitanaino It comprises a destioyci 
and a cruisci, both with guided missiles, 
an oil tankei and a submarine tender 
Similar flotillas have visited Cuba thiec 
tunes m the past year and tlie me rcasing 
tempo of visits has led to some shaky 
speculation that the Russians plan to 
huild a proper naval base at the deep- 
yvatcr port of Gienfuegos Recently 
.\dmital Norvell Ward, the .American 
comniandct m the Canhliean, warned 
that this could be sooner rather than 
later 

In 1968 the Russians installed facili¬ 
ties for 130 medium-size ships, a float¬ 
ing dock, repair shops and a long-range 
coiiiniunieations centre in Havana. In 
lotuin thc'y were .granted full harlxiur 
facilities for then Atlantic fishing fleet 
Soviet warships liave of course berthed 
there on visits But this is not a perma¬ 
nent arrangement. Even if it were made 
so, die port of Havana is piohahly not 
sufficiently secluded for military pur¬ 
poses The Russians do not in fact need 
a secluded base in the Caribbean unless 
they want to stockpile large amounts 
of strategic equipment. They can even 
do without a base for they have 
sophisticated support ships like the sub¬ 
marine tender now in Gienfuegos which 
can carry out repairs at sea TTiey also 
Continued on page 45 
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We can 
make a shovel 

and a ship. 

And we can 
make a complete 
industrial plant. 


Now, what can we make for you? 


Just name it. 

It’s more than likely that we can fill your order. 

Sumitomo Shipbuilding & Machinery Co., Ltd. is one of the world’s 
most diversified heavy industrial equipment manufacturers. 

And one of the world’s most experienced shipbuilders. 

We make shovels, ships, plants, material handling equipment, steel 
mill equipment, chemical plants, presses, bridge and steel structures. 

Even water treatment plants. 

In other words, Sumitomo Shipbuilding & Machinery Co., Ltd. makes 
just about everything in the heavy industrial equipment field. Plus ships. 

Maybe it’s because we’ve been in this business since 1889. And that, 
we think, says a lot about our experience. And a lot about our know-how. 

For the complete story, please write us. 

We’d like to make something for you. 



Head Office 2*1, Otemachi, 2-chonne. Chiyoda*ku, Tokyo, Japan (New 
Otemachi Bidg ; Tel Tokyo211 i361Telex TK 2264 (SUMIJUKI TOK) 
Cable Add SUMIJUKI TOKYO 


Main Pradueta. Ships, C''ane5. Material Handling Equipment. Steel Mill Equipment, Presses, Construction Machinery. Chemical Plants, Plastics 
Machinery. Cement Plants. Dust Collectors, Water Treatment Plants. Prime Movers. Power Transmission Systems, Bridget Steel Structures, RollA 
Others 
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Wair Pumps Limited combines 
the skills, experience 
and resources of 

G. & J. WEIR LIMITED, 

DRYSDALE AND COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE HARLAND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED: 

Three leaders in the design 
and manufacture of equipment 
for Power, Marine and Industrial 
applications 
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WEIR PUMPS LIMITED 


POWER DIVISION CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 
MARINE DIVISION CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ALLOA SCOTLAND 



Incorporating G A J'WeIR LTD DRYSDALE A Co LTD THE HARLAND ENGINEERING Co LTD taROUP 
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A good crop of grouting 

nentation it’s a busy under the ground on all Pmf'nVoihr 






To us - Cementation 
good crop of Routing. 

That’s our^ft in turning 
arid land into a vast food 
growing area for Asia. 

For the Tarbela Damitt 
West Pakistan - vital link in the 
gigantic Indus Valley 
irrigation scheme - our Ground 
Engineering Company is 
tackling one of the largest 
, grouting contracts ever let. It 
involves over 200 miles of 
drilling. 

Around the World, we’re 


.“lyanydung you care 


sorts of contract.s. , 

Bccaasc we’re experts under 
the ground. Alining, Explora¬ 
tion. Site Investigation. 
DriIling;.‘Vibroflotation. 
EHaphkgm Walling. Piling, 
^e Jacking. Auger Boring. 
Otemipal Grouting. 

And that’s only our hidden 
assets. 

Above the ground we’re busy 
building. Factories. Schools. 
Libraries. Roads, Offices. 
Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 


to name. 

Big contract or small 
contract, talk to Cementation 
It pays. 


Cementation 


T^e Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684 6955) 

International Civil, ’ 

Building, Mining 
and Specialist 
Engineering Contractors. 



Why is it so hard 
for multinational 
companies to set all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 
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TVy this test on your bank. 

Call up and ask if you can take down 
your line of credit in Eurodollars, non¬ 
resident sterling, and three different local 
currencies —drachmas, rupiahs, and N. T. 
dollars. 



All at the same time. 

Chances are, you’ll get a mixed an¬ 
swer." Yes” on the Eurodollars and non-resi¬ 
dent sterling. “No” on the local currencies. 

Because most banks don’t have 
foreign branches. And without a branch 
or subsidiary in a country, a bank can’t 
directly lend the local currency. 

At American Express International 
Banking Corporation, you can get a global 
line of credit We can lend you Eurodollars. 
Non-resident currencies. And a wide 
range of local currencies. 

All on a single line of credit 

Only five or six banks in the world 
offer you this much flexibility. We can do it 
because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries. In 17 countries. Six in Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India. 
To name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your business. We can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact, we’ll be glad to review your 
choices of currency regularly. To help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 
At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Express International Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all t^es of banking; transactions 
all over the world. We're in these major financial centres- Amsterdam, Athens (2), Basle. Bombay, Bremen. Brussels, Calcutta. 
Cannes, Chlttagonm Dacca, Djakarta, Dusseldorf, Florence. Frankfurt, Oenova. The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg. Hong Kong. 
Karachi, Kowloon (2), Lahore, Lausanne. London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo. Mumch, Naples, New Del^, Nice, 
Okinawa (8), Paris (2), Piraeus, Rome. Rotterdam, Salonica, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice (2), Vienna, Zurich 

International Headquanvr't 65 Broadway, New York. London Branch 25 Ahchurch Lane, iMiidon, h'C’4 Tel (01)6232741 

American Express IntcmatUmal Banktng CorporatliMi 
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How to shoot 



The arrow is re-leased by drawing the right 
hand further backward at the same time the 
fingers slip off the string This must be done 
so (irmly, yet deftly, that no loss of power 
result, and the releasing hand does not draw 
the arrow out of line Two great faults occur 
at this point, one is to permit the arrow to 
cieep lorward just before the lelease, and the 
other IS to draw the hand away from the face 
in the att ol releasing Keeji your fingers 
Ilexed and your hand by your jaw All the 
lingers ol the right hand must beat their proper 
shaie ol work 

I'rom “1 luNiiNc; wiiii Bow and Arrow”, by Saxton ropt 


lluman haiuls are genial instruments 
and we expect improbable things of them 
But where some are capable, others are 
clumsy 

Why^ 

They are created alike 

Then shouldn’t they all be able to accompli.sh 
just as much and do just as well -if they were just given 
the same opportunities'^ 

There you have the big Idea behind Addo 
Almost 30 years ago, we designed a keyboard 
to suit all human hands 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard 
It IS adajited to the hand’s unique capacity to 
work ciuickly and accurately 

We have improved it during successive years 
but we have newer changed the basic principle 
There are simple and sophi.sticated Addo 
machines in 130 different countries of the world 
but they all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans, whoever they may be 
and wherever they may live. 

They can accomplish the same amount, if they 
are-just given the same opportunity. 



\ u'Uh wuli iurruffi 
}\rlurm\ alt i\pt writer tahular ufork 
\liniuul or aulomaltc fabu/alion 
J*rfj^rt4nimablr 



Addo House 85 Cireat North Road, Hattield, Herts, Hatfield 63511 


Malmo Sweden 

Sales and service in 130 countries 
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The speciality of 
the house: 

medium-term 
E}urocurren(y finance 

Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
applies major resources to 
the provision of meduiin-term 
Kniocurrencies We were established 
by leading banks to be llie 
siK'ciahsts in tins new and mcre.isinulv 
important field of finance 

Our eijiht member hanks havt' 
invaluable connections m key areas 
over the world I^mdon. I’.iris, 

Amstetdain, Brussels, (leneva. 

Zurich, Sydney, Cleveland, Houston 
and St'attle 

We f?ive a service characterisi-d 
by flexibility, sp<‘edand discretion 
Many international oi Ranisations 
are finding this to their advantage 
So can you by calling 
Rothschild Intercontinental 

ROTHSCHILD 
INTERCONTINENTAL 
BANK LIMITED 

22 Old Rrciacl Street, London, E C 2 

Tel Ol-SSS.VJlll Cables Eothinion London 

Telex 27%! 

N M Kothsrhild & Sons 
Ranciue Rothschild 
I’lerson. lleldnng & I’leison 
Hanque Lambert S C S. 

Ilanque I’iimSoS A 

National City Rank of Cleveland 

First City National Rank of Houston. 

Seattle-First National Hank 
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Hdsyour business recKhed a nice 
safe comfortable size? 


CXtcii It's jiisi \\ luMi .1 (oinpaiiv icachcs an inte’rcsting 
si/,c that il hrioiiics mote iiitcicsLiiiff tu others 

AikI atiiaits attentions wekoine .iiul otlierwise 
It’s ollen )nsi u lien the f'raph I’oes up that snddenls 
the ( hips .ire dou n 

So long before ihis stage is leaelied, a loinpain should 
|)a\ .ittenlion looiielattoi essenti.il to business survival 
.uid growth 

rile need I’oi sjietialised <uid soiindK based hii.UKial 
advisors services 

Novvheie elsi in the (litv is a gie.itei contentialion ul 
skilled linauLi.il services provided than in .c nu reliant bank 
II you need adv u e on an exiiort market >ou’ll most 


jirob.iblv find we’ve been theie beloie. 'I'od.iy more than 
ever our serviee covers the whole field of mtern.itioii.il 
finance. 

If )ou W.U 1 I iiiveslment .idviee, we alre.idv h.indle fund.'- 
lunniiig into many hundreds of millions Hut this won’t 
ptevent us from welcoming vours 

And if we take ovei some of the problems before a 
takc’over threatens.uiiw elc orne suitors c ould be disc on raged 
So whatever the si/e of your business, you’ll find our 
shrew d supporting servic es can help to make things safer and 
certainly a lot more comfori.ible 

Some people even maint.un that we’re also nice people 
to deal with. 


Kleinwort Benson 

20 Fcnchurch Strc*et, London l'X 1 ;{.'relephonc oi-b2(i 15'^! 

(jcnrv.i (nicinstv jrrsev New ^’nik Sliellic'ld 
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Russian trawlers' purposes are various—but fishy 


Continued from page 36 
know that a naval haio would be an 
open piovocdtion to the Americans 
The Russian presence in the Carib¬ 
bean IS considerably larger than the 
jiuith-discusscd one in the Indian 
Ocean basic alls, it is foi commercial 
purposes Soviet tiawlers catch between 
Hoo.ooo and i.'pio.ooo tons of fish 
annually along the Atlantic coastline of 
South Aiiieiiia 'I'he ciasfish catches of 
the (tulf of MeMco .iie inutli prized by 
tlic Russians who are otherwise limited 
to colder w.iters This appears to be the 
inaiii purpose of the 311 Soviet trawlers 
who operate regularly out of Havana 
Soviet merchant shipping m the Caiib- 
hean is laigely occupied in ferrying 
Soviet-Cuban baiter tiade 
But, as everyone knows, Soviet trawlers 
have other uses A striking example of 
intelligence-gathering in this area was 
the hid by a Soviet trawler to pic k un 
the dehris of a Poseidon test missile last 
iiiontli The trawlers supply vital 
information foi the deployment of Soviet 
submarines—some of them opeiating 
along the Latin American coastlines It 
IS likely that the Cuban fishing fleet is 
doing the same kind of work for the 
Russians It has been gieatly expanded 
with Russian help and now operates as 
fa” afield as southern Africa 
The Russians have been very eager to 
conclude fishing agreements with Latin 
American governments Their proposals 
usually follow the lines of the agree¬ 
ment reached with Mauritius in July 
in return for port facilities (including 
lefuelling) the Russians offer new traw¬ 
lers, or help in training crews, or both 
But so far the only signed agreement 
has been with Cuba. Chile and Peru 
have been approached—Peru was offered 
a $30 million credit for its fisheries in 
July—but nothing has been formally 
agreed. If Dr Allende takes power in 
Chile, something more definite may be 
arranged Russian influence tends to 
follow the trawlers. 


Chtle _ 

Allende's 50 days 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHILE 

( 3 iie Santiago magazine describes what 
has lieen happening in Chile since Dr 
•Mleiide obtained the relative majority 
111 last week’s pre.sidential election as 
“ fic tion-politics ” Fifty day.s have to pass 
between the elections and the time 
c ongress can formally dec ide who will lie 
die next president of Chile This is a 
long and potentially dangeious hiatus 
Congress has to choo.se. by secret ballot, 
between the two front-runners. Dr 
/MIende and Sr Alcssandii. 

Di Allende is already behaving like 
the president-elect His henchmen have 
started dropping in at the ministries, 
getting ready to take over in November 
.\ll at once there arc a lot of aUendista\ 
For the tank and file of Dr Allende’s 
popular front, the eager mass of rotos 
(“broken ones’’—the Cli.lean pooi), it 
IS unthinkable that their victory should 
be .snatched from them “ Hit the inuni- 
iiiies (the rich) hard for inv future’s sake,” 
read one placard, held in a baby’s hand 
by Ins parents at a mass rally last 
Sunday For Dr Allende, the sugges¬ 
tion that congress may lireak its pre¬ 
cedent of choosing the candidate with 
the relative majority is jii.st right-wing 
dishonesty Chile is the first nation m 
the world to choose a “ people’s govern¬ 
ment ’’ democratically, he insists 

Yet many Chileans arc still pinning 
their hopes to the outside pos.sibility that 
(ongress could choose Sr Alc.ssandri, 
abandoning democratic fair dealing, 
perhaps, but still staying within the law 
Sr Alessandn himself has announced 
that his failure to obtain a clear majority 
means that he cannot accept the presi¬ 
dency If congress were to elect him, 
he would resign at once and call new 
elections I’he right welcomed, the left 
spurned this as a trick to keep Dr 
Allende out of power. But it may appeal 


to some Christian Democrats. The leftists 
have talked of the responsibility of the 
Chnstian Democrats who have 75 of the 
200 seats m congress On the surface. 
Dr Allende can count on 80 seats and 
Sr Alessandn on only 45 (37 of which 
are held by the right-wing National 
party, the other eight by radicals and 
independents) To scrape a majority in 
congress, Sr Alessandn needs a minimum 
of 56 votes fiom old opponents who may 
get cold feet at the last moment, while 
Dr Allende needs only 21 votes if his 
coalition holds together. 

Unless the Christian Democrats— 
lately very quiet alxiut their ultimate 
intentions—do a deal with Sr Alessandri, 
congress seems bound to proclaim Dr 
Allende president And even if the party 
liosses decide to do a deal it would only 
take a fringe of radical Christian Demo¬ 
crats to carry Dr Allende to the 
jiresidcntial palace Last week the 
Christian Democrat chairman, Senator 
Benjamin Prado, warned that his party 
would demand guarantees of the basic 
freedoms and of the survival of the 
constitution fioin Dr Allende before 
supijorting him The final word is not 
expected before the party’s national 
junl.i meets, probably at the end of the 
month 

Despair on the right is deep, though 
the “ flight over the Andes ’’ of well-to-do 
families who fear the “ cubanisation ’’ of 
Chile, has slowed down There is still 
some talk of a coup .Although the army 
IS keeping its distance, the navy chiefs 
are said to want “ preventive action ’’ 
But some extremists are said to believe 
that they can thwart Dr Allende with 
greater economy, and Dr Allende 
ilainis theie are assassination plots 

Dr Allende is starting to .show his 
mettle He still looks m control of his 
exuberant supporters, and his scorn for 
the defeated is cleverly tempered with 
ironic pity “ Don’t piovoke the ladies 
who are begging President Frci to .save 
them from communism,’’ he says, “ have 
pity for people who don’t understand 
what IS happening in the world ’’ 

One thing that is happening certainly 
justifies the great fear on the right. At 
Di Alleiide's instigation and with a skill 
lietraymg communist planning, the 
“ coiiimittees of people’s unity ’’ have 
already started moving into newspapers, 
ladio stations, government and private 
offices, preparing for November 4th. I’he 
“ command of news media workers,” 
which claims to represent all shades of 
opinion, has denounced “ right-wing 
manoeuvres to steal the election ” It 
has warned journalists and all other 
“ workers ” in the business, “ to stay alert 
111 defence of the people’s victory.” Dr 
Allende’s critics had better speak out 
while they can. 
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Canada 


Be prepared 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Ml Robert Bourassa has acquired a 
nickname: Bob-la-Job. It does him no 
haim. The nickname has helped to make 
the new leader of Quebec’s Liberals, 
who has been in politics only four years 
and was chiefly known before that as a 
brilliant young tax expiert, a more human 
figure. And it helps to stress tlie main 
promise in his election campaign last 
April—that a Liberal government in 
f^ebec would create 100,000 extra jobs 
by the end of next year 

The voters showed on April 2qth that 
his promise carried conviction , he won 
7S out of the legislature's loU .scats 
Unemployment has been the txiiie of 

S uebec for years Since igS-) it has 
ways been a percentage point above 
the Canadian average, and last year 
rose to 6.9 per cent Ontario, b> contrast, 
never in those yeais went above 3.6 per 
cent Although Quetiec now 'has one of 
Canada’s lowest birthrates, the large 
number of babies produced earlier by 
Us .substantially Catholic population aie 
today lieconiing new workers Many of 
them are men of little education, for 
the “ quiet revolution ” of Mr Bourassa’s 
predecessor, Mr Jean Lesage, swept 
through the schools only after 19(10 And 
outside investors, dismayed by this, were 
further alarmed by the talk of Quebec 
separatism which grew loudei after 
Ceneral de Gaulle’s 1967 visit 

Mr Bourassa sees the key to lietter 
economic days for Queliec in continued 
meniliership of Canada’s confedeiation 
But there was plenty of evidence in the 
election results that many people in 
Quebec were desperate enough to turn 
to .separatism for the hope of jobs 24 
per rent of the voters supported Mr 
Rene Levesque’s Parti Quebecois So 
Mr Bourassa’s fight for more jobs, Ikiy 
Scoutish though his nickname makes it 
seem, is a large part of the basic struggle 
to keep Quebec in Canada. 

He IS not finding it easy. Last month 
he had to recall die legislature for a 
special two-day session to pass a law 
forcing 25,000 construction workers to 
end a strike that was tying up .$500 
million worth of projects and causing 
widespiead .secondary unemployment 
And symptomatic of all his troubles was 
the row created by the forestry men of 
little Cabano in the imfxiverished Gaspe 
peninsula. They were delighted in May- 
las was Mr Bouras.sa) when a New Bruns¬ 
wick tmllionaiie promised to build a 
wallboard factory and offer 350 new 
jobs in return for some local forest rights. 


Later, when he hurried to exploit the 
rights while shelving the factory plans, 
they began felling trees across roads in 
a resistance campaign. 

These incidents illustrate the warning 
Bob-la-Job himself gave last October 
when he said that '* social peace cannot 
be maintained in Quebec unless econo¬ 
mic growth IS accelerated.” But how to 
quicken this growth Mr Bourassa did 
some symbolic post-election trimming of 
government expenditure and then set 
about impressing the nine other provin¬ 
cial premiers as well as Ontario-based 
liankers and businessmen. He seems to 
have succeeded : tho.se who were scepti¬ 
cal about a 36-year-old stripling, with 
an Oxford and Harvard background, 
are mostly convinced admirers now He 
was the star at the premiers’ gathering 
alxsard a steamer on Lake Winnipeg in 
early August. This week he was impres¬ 
sing them again at their fifth conference 
on constitutional revision 

Dividends are visible in the shape of 
the .right kind of new industiies. And 
his first major confrontation over 
economic policies with that other intel¬ 
lectual Liberal, Pierre Tiudeau, will be 
a memorable encounter P'or Mr 
Bourassa not only knows his unions, but 
quietly said immediately aftei the elec¬ 
tion that in the end he might have to 
opt for separation At this week'.s 
conference he showed himself more 
loriciliatory than his predecessor, Mr 
Bertrand , but he also insisted on the 
urgent need to reform the constitution, 
refeiniig to this as “perhaps the last 
chance ” for Canada 

Japan and Taiwan __ 

Oil under troubled 
waters 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

The Senkaku islands are an obscure 
uninhabited group of half a dozen specks 
in the sea 150 miles northeast of Taiwan 
'ITiey were hardly noticed by anylwdy 
or visited by anybody until somebody 
thought there might be oil under the 
shallow waters around them Now 
Taiwan and Japan arc Ixith claiming 
the islands although they are under the 
control of the United States The 
American position is that as part of the 
Ryukyu chain tlie Senkakus will revert 
to Japan along with Okinawa in 1972 
'I'he Japanese concur and insist that they 
arc only prepared to negotiate the rights 
to the continental shelf Taiwan planted 
Its flag, but the Ryukyu police tore it 
down on Tuesday 

American geologists who recently 



Continental shelf 


Oil concession rights rlairnod on the continental 
shelf argument by —South Korea 
Taiwan 

surveyed the area said that this could 
be “ one of the ten major oil-producing 
centres in the world—and is as yet 
almost unexplored ” Taiwan has grantee 
prospecting rights around the Senkaku* 
to the Gulf Oil Company Japanese 
teams are al.v) optimistic These small 
teams of geologists, working with small 
budgets, could be completely wrong, say 
international oilmen in Tokyo They 
agree that the area could lie “ interest¬ 
ing " all the same. 

The Senkaku group is interesting for a 
second reason The continental shelf, 
TOvered by water up to 200 metres ir 
depth, juts out a long way from China, 
so that the entire stretch of water 
lietween Taiwan and Korea, for instance, 
IS slielf, with only the Senkakus and a 
few other islands sticking up above the 
water Taiwan, which has just approved 
the international convention on conti¬ 
nental shelves, has claimed a section of 
the shelf up to 29° 30' (as shown on 
the map), leaving South Korea to bid foi 
a vast area running down to the same 
latitude Where does this leave Japan, 
which IS mostly surrounded by deep 
water, and even prefers a 3 -mile sea 
limit to a 12-imle one ? 

The Chinese have still not spoken on 
the issue Sooner or later they must, bui 
meanwhile the Japanese have to haggle 
over the continental shelf question with 
both Taiwan and Korea Japan has a 
slender legal argument and will try to 
pull rank, while dropping hints alX)U( 
aid It may take time 
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New Issue 

$75,000,000 

(Cnnadian) 

The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited 

9V^% Debentures due October 1, 1990 



Wood Gundy Securities 

Limited 


A. £. Ames & Co. 
limited 

Dominion Securities Corporation 
limited 

McLeod, Young, Weir & Company 

Limited 

Harris & Partners 

Limited 

Richardson Securities 
of Censde 

Pitheld, Mackay, Ross & Company 
Limited 

Nesbitt Thomson Securities 
limited 

Greenshields Incorporated 

Royal Securities Corporation 
limited 

Bell, GouinlMk & Company. 

Limited 

Bums Bros, and Denton 
limited 

Gairdner & Company 
limited 

J. L. Levesque & L. G. Beaubien 
Ud. 

Midland-Osier Securities 
limited 

Mills, Spence & Co. 
Umiled 

Bankers Securities of Canada 

Limited 

Cochran Murray 

Limited 

R. A. Daly & Company 
Limited 

Equitable Securities Canada 

Limited 

Fry & Company 

Limited 

Houston, Willoughby and Company 
limited 

Rene T. Leclerc 

Incorpor^e 

Mead & Co. 

Limited 

Morgan, Ostiguy & Hudon 
Ltd. 

Odium Brown & T. B. Read 

Ltd. 

Pemberton Securities 
limited 

Walwyn. Stodgcll & (.o. 

Limited 

BonKard, Leslie & Co. 

Ud. 

Casjlrain & Company 

limited 

Collier, Norris & Quinlan 
Limited 

Geoffrion, Robert & Geiinas 

Ud. 

MacDougall, MacDougall & MacTier 
Ltd. 

Scotia Bond Company 
Limited 
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We call it the multinational bank: 
It can help you operate 
a multinational company 
Or build one. 


For a bank (o do its job these days, it has to be where 
Its customers do business 

But It's not only the number of locations that's impor¬ 
tant It's where those facilities are placed And the kind of 
local and international i overact' they otTcr 

In F.urope, for example Continental Bank has full- 
service branches serving the major money market centers 
These, plus our uHiliatcs and representative oflices, cre¬ 
ate a network which covers every Common Market countrj 
(in addition to Lngland, Spain, and Swit/erland) 

A multinational operation I ormultinationalcustomers 


It lets us give you smooth, fast transfers of funds 
between widespread locations And, to help hnance those 
operations, it gives access to capital markets on a wor/r/- 
wule basis 

For the company just beginning to expand internation¬ 
ally, the Continental network can be equally important 
The people who staff our liK'al facilities know their 
countries They know the people who make things happen 
And they can provide welcome assistance to the company 
unfamiliar with a new and foreign business environment 
That's the multinational hank I or the multinational 
company t)r the company that would like to be 


( uniincnial Hjnk s lull-scrvicc 
Anfslcrd.im hr.inch WorldtivKic ihc 
hank hiis j mullinalittnal nciv^ork 
h^anLhc^ aflili.iiCN anil rcp^c^ClUutlVL 
offices Ukc.itcd on live comments 


what you'd expect from 
one of the worldls great hanks. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 



( tuiMncnlvii Illinois Njlional Rank iinJ Trust ( ompciny of C hic.ipo 2^1 Souih LoS.illc Si ( hic.igo Illinois 6 (Vt 9 <) C oniinenl.il 
Hank Internjiionjl, Nc>^ York OfTieCs Argcniinj • H.ih.inijs • Hclgium • • I r.imc • Cnc.il Rnt.iin • lial\ • Jap.in • 1 ch.inon 

Mexico • Moroccf* • Ncihtfriands • Kcpublic of the Philippines • Sp.iin • Swii/crl.md • Venezuela • West (icrmanv • Mcmhci I I) I C 


liKurpui iltl with hfiiitod ItoMUty ia U S.A. 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 



SOME FOREIGN-DOMiNATED 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 

Total assets of which - ■ 


0 US$bn 




2 

“*T“ 


non resident 
owned 
4 


Oil & gas pioduction 


f^troleum refining 


Transport equipment 
Metal smelting & refining 
Chemicals & chemical products 
Machinery 
Iron mining 


AMERICAN DIRECT INVESTMENT 

IN CANADA (1968) 


Other — 


Public 

utilities 




Mininc) 8t 
smelting 


Total $19 49bn 




Petroleum 


Manufacturing 


Source lUh report of standing committee on external affairs 
A national defence Ottawa 1970 


Source US Dept of Commerce 


A continental embrace 

Washington, DC 


Like so many things that are decided 
in America, the strike that started tins 
week at (General Motors can be another 
little reminder to Canadians of the 
incompleteness of their power of 
decision in their affairs A negotiation 
letween an American management and 
1 substantially American trade union 
fails in Detroit and, along with some 
150,000 employees of Gene^ Motors in 
the United States, ao,ooo or so are on 
itnke in Canada. Nobody has anything 
to complain of. It has all been done in 
* proper manner. The Canadian motor 
workers were not against striking , a 
najority of them anticipated Tuesday’s 
.trike order by staying out on Monday 

The motor vehicles and parts industry 
n Canada is 95 per cent under American 
:ontrol. Canada's economy benefits sub- 
'tantiaUy from the American manage- 
nent’s decisions that place subsidiary 
ilants across the Great Lakes in Ontario 
ind Canadian government policy has 
mcouraged the development, as well it 
night, since the practical alternative 
would have been to be without a viable 
notor industry at all. 

It remains a worry that decisions 
iffecting Canadian life are being taken 
lutside Canada and not by Canadians. 
Canada’s labour movement, dominated 
IS it is by the big " international ” (that 


IS, preponderantly American) unions, 
shows signs of sharing it A parliamen¬ 
tary' committee in Ottawa, reporting this 
summer on Canadian-American rela¬ 
tions, brooded over this problem of 
putting a Canadian stamp on the affairs 
of the international unions in Canada 
It proposed “ guidelines " nnder which 
each international union would organise 
Its Canadian locals into a Canadian 
section which, said the committee, 
ought to have “ complete authoritv ” in 
collective bargaining, the settlement of 
disputes and the conclusion of 
collective agreenlents, “ which should 
not require approval in the United 
States." But the unions, having taken 
the trouble to follow the big American 
concerns into Canada, will not readily 
acquiesce in having their bargaining 
power carved up 

As is natural, most matters affecting 
Canadian-American relations get a lot 
more attention in Canada than in the 
United States. To complaints of 
American dominance of Canadian 
industry, officials in Washington reply 
that it is not American policy to bring 
any such dominance about, and never 
has been. The same cannot be said, they 
add, of Canadian piolicy. A long period 
of protective Canadian tariffs combined 
with imperial preferences influenced 


American manufacturers to get behind 
the tariff barrier by establishing small 
subsidiaries to serve the Canadian mar¬ 
ket. The modem development, which 
has caused foreign investment in Canada 
to grow since 1945 faster even than 
the gross national product, is the out¬ 
come of different forces . the country’s 
insatiable need for development capital, 
the preference of Canadian investors for 
Amencan over Canadian stocks for their 
own private portfolios, and the rela¬ 
tive drying up of British and other 
foreign sources of new industrial 
capital Between 1948 and 1968, some 
85 per cent of Canada’s new foreign 
capital came from the United States 

The Canadian government’s series of 
development programmes has fostered 
the growth of foreign-owned firms, as 
the report of the parliamentary external 
affairs committee points out. In its 
efforts to develop advanced branches of 
industry and backward regions of the 
country, Ottawa paid out $358 million 
in grants and subsidies to selected 
industries in the four fiscal years ended 
in 1969. foreign-owned firms got 
$180 million of this. This is Canadian 
policy, not American. The economic 
results have even been good. Conceding 
that a problem docs, nevertheless, exist, 
the American official will olMcrvc that 
It is not an economic problem Init a 
psychological one. 

Like the Parliament in Ottawa, the 
Trudeau government has been showing 
concern with the problems, psychological 
or not, that can arise when a countp' 
has an unusually large slice of its 
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fconomy owned or controlled from 
abroad A govermiient task force with 
Professor Melville Watkins as its chair¬ 
man reported in 1968 that the extent 
of foreign control of C^aiiadian industry 
was “ unique among the industrialised 
nations " Most of it was American Out 
of an accumulated v'olumc of $l3q bil¬ 
lion of foreign direct investment- in 
Oanada in 1963, 80 per cent came from 
the L^iiitcd States, 12 per rent from 
Kritain , without doubt the American 
share is bigger now In the manufar- 
tuniig and extractive industries it 
amounts to a preponderance 

The Watkins report listed the sources 
of tension inherent in this situation Most 
of them would not count for so much 
if the foreign interest would jiiesent 
itself as a local concern, with a substan¬ 
tial local shareholding and some 
mdeperiderit Canadian diiectors not 
looking to Denver or Pittsburgh 01 New 
York for approval or promotion But 
the wholly owned subsidiary suits the 
average big American concern better , 
It wants full (oiitiol lleie is one “ souice 
of tension ' 

(hauled this, the [larciit coiripanv is 
not disposed to legaid its whollv owned 
subsidiaiv as a separate entitv for 
accounting jiutposes so the Canadian 
public is not given iniKli iiiformalion 
.ibout its atlairs and “ guveinment 
departments find themselves deciding 
important matters of policy without 
aderjuate statistics.” 'I'he subsidiary is 
liable not to be resjxiiisive to Canadian 
wishes alHuit capital transfers or 
(orporate tax policv. On such matters it 
IS liable to be all Uk) responsive, from 
the Canadian point of view, to its home 
guvernnicnt Canada went th.ough 
linancial scares in iqb'i and again in iv|(>8 
beiausc of anticipations, exaggerated as it 
turned out, of the repercussions of the 
bad American balance of international 
paviiients on the financial behaviour of 
.Anieiicaii subsidiaries in Canada 

Canada is alwavs at a disadvantage in 
try mg to get them to follow its, and not 
American, policy in anti-trust matters 
(where the Canadian interest iiiav suggest 
a merger, which some consent agreement 
between the parent cornpanv and the 
Depaitrnent of Justice m Washington 
forbids) or in their decisions to trade or 
not to trade with coinmumst countries, 
a matter on which the views of the 
(Canadian and United States goverii- 
rrients have alwavs diverged '1 his is the 
kind of question that one of Mr 
I ludeau's initiisters, Mr Herb (hay, is 
grappling with just now, since, he has 
Ireen entrusted with the preparation of 
draft proposals fur the cabinet There 
will have to be legislation , public 
upmiori has Ireconie emphatic and a 


failure to do .something to assert that 
foreigii-owiied companies lielong to the 
Canadian economy and are subject to 
Canadian law is soiiiething that the 
Trudeau government can afford less 
than aiiv other 

On either side the men who conduct 
relations between governments exert 
themselves to keep tempers down and 
contentious things in perspective 'Ibus, 
while there is a downright clash of wills 
aliout the limits of Canadian sovereignty 
III the straits of the Arctic archipelago, 
Americaii officials deny that there is anv 
suspicion on their minds that anv 
Canadian authority might actually inter¬ 
fere with an American ship, even far 
awav up there The question is one of 
principle, they explain the United 
States resists national claims to control 
of mtei national straits m other places 
how (.111 It concede to Canada what it 
would deny to Indonesia ’ 

Still, Ament an interests press 
untiiingly on a Canada rich in icstiurtes, 
ptKii HI capital, .ind not so well off in 
the higher induslri.il and entrepreneurial 
.skills Thev hanker after “ continental " 
polities foi oil .ind gas (to which 
C.iiiailiaiis reply that they are prepared 
to discuss trade but not plans for the 
.illotatioii of their resources) Now and 
then the broader, t<i Canadians more 
iiicnacnig, term “a continental energy 
jrolit V " finds expression, as it thd 
through Mr Nixon’s Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr Walter llickel, in Mav 
when Mr Hicke'l mentioned not only 
oil and gas but water, coal and atomit 
energy (that is, Canadian uranium) in 
one breath 

Mr joe (ireene, the Canadian Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources, replied 
quickly that such an all-embracing 
rominon policy would amount to “ an 
abnegation of sovereigritv " for Canada 
As for water, he .said “ Canada has 
no water for sale " Even the Canadians 
most fneiidlv to the I’nited States and 
most deprecating aliout the new wave 
of Canadian nationalisiii turn hard when 
water is inentioncd The United States, 
they are convinced, would rather help 
itself to Canada's water than go to the 
trouble and expense of making better 
use of Its own a belief not without sub¬ 
stance, but which authorities in Wash¬ 
ington deny with some heat. An 
underlying conflict exists iK-twecii 
American desires for a “ lational ” 
exploitation of the resources of the North 
American continent and the Canadian 
desire to be, or to Ireconic, distinct. “ 1 
am afraid of anything that leads to a 
latioiial organisation of North America,” 
one Canadian put it Evidently an 
argument has begun that will not end 
for a long time. 


Showdown in 
Detroit 


The giants of Detroit, the General 
Motors Corporation and the United 
Automobile Workers, have decided to 
battle It out Although both sides have 
admitted that they do not want a strike, 
35o,o<Ki men downed tools this week at 
General Motors for die first time in 2y 
years They arc preparing for a long 
siege with enough money in their strike 
funil to last eight weeks and with offers 
of financial assistance coming in from 
other unions Both sides have said th.it 
the stoppage might possibly last even 
longer than the four-month strike against 
General Motors in 194(1 

'1 be U.\W, led by Mr Woodcock, is 
dciiianding increases in wages .ind bene¬ 
fits that would aniount to $2.50 an hour 
spread over three years—a total rise of 
‘p-, per cent over the term of the ion- 
tract At the List count the employeis 
had only offered half tins .iiiiouiit 
.\nioiig the most crucial demands of the 
trade union are the lifting of the ceiline 
on the automatic increases m the co-t 
of living .illovv.inces—.1 limit vvliicb was 
imiiosed in the last contiact .mil wliiili 
has cost the workers 2(1 leiits an honi 
already - and the right to retire at anv 
age after thirty years’ employnieiit vvi:li 
a pension of $‘joo a month 

The car workers are in a inihtant 
frame of iiimd and Mr Woodiock, wlui 
wants to prove himself as a worthy 
sui lessor to the dynaniK Waltei 
Reuther, cannot afford to settle cheaply 
Mr WiKidcoik’s tactics duimg the 
negotiations have been interesting. He 



Ready for the picket line 
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New issue 


$200,000,000 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


8%% Debentures, Due September 1,1995 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The Rrst Boston Corporatkm 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Salomon Brothers 

laeorporatod 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporatod Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stumrt & Co. Inc. 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 

Incorporated 

Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webstmr Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache & Co. Credit Lyonnais Corporation 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Paribas Corporation SoGen International Corporation Robert Fleming Kleinwort, Benson 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Societe Generale de Banque, S.A. Hrst Washington Securities Corporation 

Suez American Corporation Basle Securities Corporation Swiss American Corporation 
The Daiwa Securities Co. The Nikko Securities Co. Nomura Securities International, Inc. 

America* Inc. International, Inc. 

Ultrahn international Corporation Yamaichi Securities Company 

of New York, Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Stone & Webstmr Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 


Ultrahn international Corporation 


September 15,1970 
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If you don’t know your way around 
thelXSA., make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
invested in the U.S.—plus the tech¬ 
nological and marketing experience 
they’ve gamed—is enough to whet 
the appetirc of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved in with¬ 
out adequate j^yestment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 
Trust NorTOimT 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo¬ 
cated at t^-'hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate fin|incial services to com¬ 
panies'from coast to coast for more 
than three quarters of a century. 

With this experience and our 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
is a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates . . . perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objec¬ 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 
indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management, our trust de¬ 
partment—one of the largest in the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures in your com¬ 
pany’s future, why not ask about 
The Northern Trust at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, 


Vice President in our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vice Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 


Trust Ncnrthem... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 


NORTHERN 
ITRUST 
BANK 



50 S LA SALLE STREET AT MONROE 

CHfCAdO aouo . FlitH.1.1 ■-Hao . P D I c 


LONDON BRANCH . 38, LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C 3 . THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP. . 90 WILLIAM ST, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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announced two [xissible targets, Cieneral 
Motors and the Chrvslrr Corpcjratioii, 
for a strike. He (hose Cieneral Motors 
to .show both his followers and tho 
rndustrv that he was not afraid to tackle 
the most powerful of the car compamc'. 
Cihrvsler, which is the weakest of the 
three big firms, was threatened in the 
hope that it would feel coiiipel'led to 
reach a separate agreement, so .setting 
a pattern for the whole industry But 
the ploy did not work 

I’iie decision to let the Ford Company 
off the li<x)k was also an imaginative 
one Mr Woodcock explained that this 
would ensure that one of tlie new low- 
pnted iiiini-c.irs, the Ford Pinto, was 
lolling off the assembly lines this autuiin 
as .Amerua's aiisvsei to the ever-increas- 
ing flow of cheap imported cars from 
(ieimany and Japan But behind thu 
responsible looking mo\r is yet anothei 
motive Knowing that Ford is ofl to a 
Hsiiig start with its Pinto, Cieneral 
Motors may be reliictarit to hold uri 
prodiK tion of its new small A'ega 

The railways have also had then fan 
share of trouble this sveek A walk-out 
of some of the yio.ooo iriciiibers of trans¬ 
port, administrative, niainteriaiice and 
latermg unions, the third strike 
threatened on the railways this yeai, 
was averted at the eleventh hour bv a 
(oiir't in|iinrtioii stopping the iimoi<s 
Iroiii stiikmg against individual rail¬ 
ways . but .1 strike IS still possible file 
lour unions are asking tor wage iiu reases 
wIikIi would total o\cr $2 billion for 
the three-year period '1 he railways, 
which are already operating withi.' 
Iiiiaiu lal strailjat kets, have said that 
this would spell disaster A decade-old 
dispute about the use of hremeri on 
diesel trains is also blowing up agaiii, 
■So far the White House has stayed 
out of the wages dispute Maylje Piesi- 
dent Nixon, yvho has alieady interyened 
twice in rail ruses tins year, is now 
prepared to tolerate some disruption 
in order to forte botli sides to 
find their own solutions .Another theory 
IS that the President is hoping to bring 
pressure to bear on Congress to act on 
the legislation which he introduced 
early this yeai to prevent strikes in 
transport industries 


Economy holds 
the road 

Washington. DC 
It IS a .sign of the returning sense of 
sanity about the American economy 
that the mam concern at the moment 
IS over a strike in the automobile indus¬ 
try—and “ concern ” is perhaps an exag¬ 
gerated term. Unaware that the auto- 
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mobile industry, allowing for all its 
purcha.ses of steel and rufiber and glass 
and the like, still accounts for only 
afiout 4 per cent of the gross national 
product nowadays, the public may con¬ 
tinue to believe that a strike against 
one company, especially the huge 
Ceneral Motois Corporation, is some¬ 
how catastrophic But economists, 
including the government's economists, 
will not. In no case m the past 2o years 
has an automobile strike produt ed more 
tlian a small wiggle in the industrial 
production index and then only for a 
month or two. What is lost in (>ctober- 
November is made up in Deceinber- 
January 

Meanwhile, however, the strike will 
fiave the merit of fouling the statistics 
in the next, prc-clcction, weeks If 
industrial production dips a hit, the 
strike will he hlamed—properly—and 
the same could go for a tenth of a point 
or two oil the rate of uneniploy nieiit 
and even on the rate of giowth of the 
real gross national produt t Ceneral 
Motors IS just big enough to affect ihc 
gnj) when it IS shut down If the 
L'liited .Automobile Workers trade 
union had tried to give Repuhhcaii can¬ 
didates in Noveiiihei's election a gocxl 
way of explaining away the economw 
figures. It could not have chosen a better 
tactic President Nixon is unlikely to 
welcome the strike publicly but it is 
not too far-fetched to think that be 
might be pleased piivatciv 

With attention now diverted, the 
economy continues to do .iliout as gener¬ 
ally expected Output has stopped 
dechriin.g but there is no rise to speak 
of I neinployiiient shows the same pic¬ 
ture Rptai'l sales and housing starts 
are drifting gently ujward, as is fier- 
sonil mconie, again in line with exjjecta- 
tions The stcxrk inaiket decline of 
earlier this year is sliown, once again, 
not to have produced any catastrophes 
and Wall Street is now much more 
worried about its own [inifits from com- 
niissions than about a collapse in the 
economy or in tht* stock market 

There remains the problem of infla¬ 
tion and here the nature of the wage 
settlement in Detroii will have some 
iinpoitance—though not as much, again, 
as IS generallv believed There are very 
few labour negotiations loft this year 
and next year will hay'p far fewer than 
this, though the steelworkers will be 
included In iqyi no more than 5 per 
cent of the Amer.can labour force will 
have Its wages affected by union nego¬ 
tiations and thus, if the automobile 
agreement sets a "pattern," it can hardly 
lie of earth-shaking importance In any 
event the probability is that the cost 
will he somewhat less than the average 
of settlements thus far this year In 


na 

the case of the actual prices of cars, the 
companies have already jxisted increases 
for the new models—of roughly 6 per 
cent—and the size of the wage increase 
IS unlikely to change very much 

'I he price statistics, veiy tentatively, 
have heguii to look better at both the 
wholesale and consumer level The- 

.•\diiiinistration has long believed that 

the moiiientuin that kept prices rising 
far faster than 'hoped and expected m 
iqbc* and early iqyo would work in 
reverse once a slowtiown in the rate of 
iinflation set in. This remains to lie 
seen There remains, too, the test of 
the government’s theory that the rate 
of price increase will continue to abate, 
despite a rising level of demand and 
output in icjyi, just because the 

economy will still be operating well 

below Us capacity 

Pennywise Nasa 


'I be .National Aeron.iutics and Space 
.Adimiiistiation is in the market for a 
new leader at a time when its future 
plans and its hnaneial policies aie under 
a cloud I)i 1 hoiiias Paine, the even- 
tempered intellectual who has headed 
the space agency for the past two years, 
left this week to become a vice president 
of the Cieneral Klectnc Ciompanv, his 
[irevioiis eniplovci Dr Paine maintained 
to the last that he was departing not 
because of the sliarj) reduction in spend¬ 
ing on space, but liecaiise the olfei at 
(iF, was too good to lesist Those who 
ap]jic*(iate the difliciilty of paving 
$i-,,ooo a year in school fees for four 
children on a salary of ,$42,000 believe 
him CIE will pay him four or five times 
that much None the less, one of Dr 
Paine’s last acts was to decitlo what 
Nasa would sacrifice in order to live on 
the reduced iiicoiiie that Congress has 
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allowed it for the present financial year 
—$3 a6 billion, about $64 million less 
than the Nixon Administration asked for. 
And he decided to cut two of the six 
remaining moon flights. There will be no 
trips to the moon after June, 1972. 

The man most likely to succeed to the 
top job at Nasa is the deputy administra¬ 
tor, Dr George Low. An outdoorsy tech¬ 
nician, he supervised lunar flight from 
the Houston Manned Spacecraft Centre 
before being summoneci to Washington 
last November. The new chief will have 
to deal, among other things, with the 
row that has blown up over Nasa’s pro¬ 
curement policies. The space agency has 
done what is unprecedented in govern¬ 
ment contracting—taken a contract back 
from its original winner and awarded it 
to the also-ran. The fact that the General 
Accounting Office, reviewing the con¬ 
tract for a new kind of communications 
satellite, found that General Electric 
might have obtained an advance look at 
Its rival’s bid was highly embarrassing to 
Dr Paine. (In his new job at GE he will, 
at his own insistence, have nothing to 
do with aerospace or military work.) He 
ordered the competition reopened and, 
when a Nasa review board found the 
proposal of the Fairchild Hiller Corpora¬ 
tion to be technically superior to that 
of GE and not all that more aistly, the 
contract was given to Fairchild. GE will 
probably fight the move in the courts 
while the government’s industrial sup¬ 
pliers shiver They had never thought 
that contracts, could lie retracted. 

The rationale behind cutting the num¬ 
ber of flights to the moon is that Nasa’s 
best bet, as money is short, is to keep 
Its long-range plans intact and wait for 
better days The agency's plans for the 
next decade depend on developing an 
earth-orbiting space station and a reus¬ 
able shuttle to go back and forth from 
ground to space. Some distinguished 
scientists complained that Nasa 1$ prac¬ 
tising false econoniy—the rockets and 
spacecraft for six trips to the moon are 
bought and paid for and four journeys 
will not be sufficient to answer all the 
scientific questions that have been raised 
by the two successful landings so far. 

But it will be easier to add more trips to 
the moon to future space budgets than 
It would be to begin to develop a space 
shuttle, if that were postponed now. This 
may make some impression on the 
Bureau of the Budget, the arm of the 
Administration that, rather than Con¬ 
gress, did the real hatchet work on 
Nasa’s 1971 spending. Nasa’s requests 
for 1972 are now in the bureau’s- mills 
and there will be congressional bearings 
later in the month to ask out loud 
whether the country intends to abandon 
the exploration of space. 
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Congress 

challenged 


t .a«t Friday President Nixon challenged 
the Democratically-controlled CongrMS 
to show the voters what it could do in 
the seven weeks that then remained 
before election day on November 3rd— 
in the obvious hope that it would fail. 
In an extremely long and, in the carcum- 
stanccs, rather conciliatory message Mr 
Nixon told the legislators how little thev 
had accomplished in the last two years, 
particularly in the domestic field which 
they accuse him of neglectmg. He 
pointed out that of nearly 60 measures 
that he had requested only about a 
dozen had been enacted and accused 
Congress of being more interested in 
the past than in the future. 

In part Mr Nixon was genuinely try¬ 
ing to put .pressure on Congress to add 
to its accomplishments during the few 
weeks of life left to at. But he was also 
interested in drawing attention to the 
efforts that he had put into improving 
the conditions of life in America and 
into dealing with its social problems. 
These efforts had been frustrated, he 
wished the voters to understand, by lack 
of co-operation from an obstructive 
Congress. This kwks like being the 
Administration’s mam argument as its 
members campaign in the coming weeks 
for the election of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives who are more to Mr Nixon’s 
taste than the present incumbents. The 
campaign is being headed by the Vice 
President, Mr Agncw, who took wing 
last week in the first of a senes of bar- 
stomiing tours. He set his pattern by 
coining the word “ radiclibs ” (radical 
liberals for those Democrats who are 
holding up the business of Congress and 
should be got rid of if the voters want 
legislative action on crime, drugs and 
piirnography, these, in Mr Agnew’s view, 
are their mam concern. 

The Democrats’ answer to the Presi¬ 
dent IS that his message is a jxilitical 
attempt to shift the blame for his own 
failures and that most of his proposals 
have been presented too late and in too 
rough a way to make effective legisla¬ 
tion possible Anyway, the Democrats 
say, they thought of them first. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the record of this 
Congress will be a meagre one even if the 
Senate, which is where the unfinished 
business has piled up, does get through 
the heavy schedule of work—some 20 
bills in all, about half of them appropria¬ 
tions—which Senator Mansfield, the 
leader of the Democratic majority, has 
just laid out for it. 

The reward he offers is the prospect 
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of adjournment on October 15th, widi- 
out a {etum to Washington after the 
election to deal with the left overs. But 
to achieve that the Senate will have to 
work a double shift, with evening as 
well as daytime sessions, to adhere to a 
strict timetable for voting Md_ to keep 
speeches short and to the point. The 
programme has the backing of the Re¬ 
publican leader and of the Committee 
chairmen, but it is one which runs 
quite contrary to the customary undis¬ 
ciplined habits of Senators. However, if 
they do manage to meet Senator Mans¬ 
field’s challenge, they will then have 
something to show the voters m answer 
to the President’s. 


Humphrey again 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Mr Hubert Humphrey, the former Vice 
President who did not become President 
m 1968, won more easily than he 
cxpiected in Minnesota’s primary election 
this week. He received the Democratic 
nomination for the Senate over the 
opposition of a young Negro academic, 
whose campaign provided an outlet for 
those Democrats who find Mr Humphres 
a windy bore 

Before the election, Mr Humphrey, 
with a show of modesty, predicted that 
" my friend, Earl Craig ” could get as 
much as 35 per cent of the Democratic 
vote Mr Craig and the Republican 
senatorical candidate, Representative 
Clark MacGregor, who fancie.s himself 
as a Nixon proteg6, both protested 
that Mr Humphrey had made his esti¬ 
mate so high that anything below it 
could be claimed as a respectable win 
for himself. Mr Craig’s actual support 
—20 per cent of the votes cast—allowed 
them all to feel that they had made 
a respectable showing. 

Looking ahead to November, Mr 
Humphrey would appear to have a com¬ 
fortable lead over Mr MacGregor, a 
heavy-handed, rather pompous Con- 
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TIh® 

Ibaunlk. 

Wscangetyou 

ready acceptance in 6 key 

South American countries 


When you ve lived m South America as 
long ds we hdve you re bound to make friends 
with d lot of people And we ve made 
d lot of very good ones in sixty years of South 
American Business 

At The Royal we can give you any business 
help you need provide any international 
banking service We have well-established 
branches in Argentina, Colombia, Guyana, Peru, 
Venezuela and an affiliate in Brazil 
And we have correspondent relationships 
with every other country in South America 
Why don’t you give us a call and see how 
helpful we can be’ 
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A t>itv we need it 

But a good job we have it 

. . wAlHinQ V 


The new Swedish Army 
armoured tracked vehicle 
pbv 302 Swedish through 
and through Swedish design, 
Swedish steel, built by 
HSgglund &. Sdner. 
Outstanding in its range of use 
Gets through anywh^e 
Over land In water Carrying 
a striking force of 12 men 


ready for immediate action 
The object of considerable 
international attention. 

The Swedish Armed Forces 
ordered It Hagglunds 
designed and built it A radical 
new approach — and top 
quality down to the smallest 

detail — were decisive 

rfiouirements Particularly as far 


as welding was concerned 

Thetis where ESAB also c^me 

into the picture OK fi> oD 

specially developed for 
toughened steel and armour 
plate — was the right electrode 
for this job It satisfied 
the severe demands made 


ill®©— .n intornationBl iemi-au*omB«c* and auto- 

rSWkett elaelrpdat, handwelding power aource., . ,,„»tance 

".lie machine* and founded 

welding unil. and 9 a*-cu «'"9 ^ subsidiary companie* m 12 
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gressman from suburban Minneaf)olis 
whose search for state-wide recognition 
seems to have faltered. Mr Humphrey, 
who beat Mi Nix6n in Minnesota in 
1968 by 200,000 votes, is confident that 
the Democratic protest voters who turned 
their backs on him in the primary will 
return to the fold in the general election. 

Campaigning by helicopter with fran¬ 
tic, folksy zeal, Mr Humphrey has tried 
to offset Mr MacGregor’s strategy of 
presenting him as a loose-tongued old 
politician who only wants to get into 
the Senate .seat that Senator Eugene 
McCarthy is vacating so that he can 
try again for the White House Mr 
MacGregor is also taunting the former 
Vice President for his hawkishness under 
tlie influence of President Lvndon John¬ 
son and hlumes him for e.scalating the 
war But Mi Macfhcgoi's own past is 
liawkish and his attempt to liecome an 
instant expert on foreign aflaiis, by 
taking a four-day trip to Pans, Brussels 
and Isiael, won scant notice in 
Almnesota 

'I'he contest with Mr Craig, an 
iiistriutoi in the University of Min¬ 
nesota's Afro-Ainerican programme, 
was something cjuite diflerent Mi 
Craig had ilevoted volunteer help in his 
tampaign In a rented car he canvassed 
the state, offering himself as an alterna¬ 
tive to Mr Hunipbtev He was not aftei 
racial support . Negroes comprise only 
one per tent of Minnesota’s population 
Admitting that be was a cnriositv, he 
reached fot the Eugene McCarthy con¬ 
stituency the ariti-war, alienated left- 
wing, the students, those who dislike Mr 
Humphrev''s manner, the old Populist 
farnieis .irid the liinousine liberals 

It did not worry Mr Humphrey that 
the Minnesota Americans for Democratic 
.•\< tion, the state branch of a lilicral 
organisation that he heljied to found, 
endorsed Mr Craig For Mi Humphrey 
IS headed firmly for the middle of the 
road and for the part of the electorate 
that can be described as Middle 
.America He opposed compulsory bus 
journeys for children to aclneve racial 
balance in schools and he decried flag 
burning and student yiolence He 
delivered a hard-line speech on law and 
order the week before the primary , it 
bristled with all the appropriate catch 
[ihrases .support your local fjolicc, 
vicious terrorist attacks, safe streets and 
so forth (This came in the wake of 
eight bombings and 400 Ixiinb .scares in 
Minneapolis and St Paul) These senti¬ 
ments, xoupled with sermons to liberals 
about dissociating themselves from the 
violent left and pasting together the old 
lilieral-labour coalition, made it clear 
that “ Ole Hubert ” had been reading 
the writing on the wall 
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Conservative on the way to Washington 


Philbin dislodged 


Maiij Roman Catholics 111 Massachu¬ 
setts fcrv'cntly believe that a piiest’s placi 
Is in his chuich Ncine the less, when 
November comes, Mas.sacliusetts m.i\ 
elect the first Jesuit, 01 fiist Roman 
(uitholiL piiest foi that matter, to sil in 
the House of Representatives I be 
Revel end Rolxirt Drinan, dean of the 
Boston College Law School and out¬ 
spoken critic of the war in V'letnam, has 
won the Ucniocraiic nomination in tli ■ 
state’s fifth congressioii.il district Hr 
victoiv, something of an upset over the 
72-veai-old incumbent, Mi Philip Phil 
bin, will bring special joy to national 
groups working for peace candidates 
although in fact Mr Dnnan’.s well- 
org.inised campaign was based on .1 
v.iiiety of is.sues Mr Philbin, .second 
laiikiiig Democrat on the House Armed 
Services Committee, is a pillar of the 
pro-military establishment in Congress 
and there were national efforts to have 
him dispkiced by Father Drinan That 
has been done—even should Father 
Drinan lose in November to the 
Republican nominee, the lilieral Mr 
John Mctrlennon 

Ma.ssachusetts should have an interest¬ 
ing congressional delegation in Washing¬ 
ton next January Mrs Louise Dav Hicks 
from South Boston will probably also lie 
there She has won the Democratic 
nomination in a safer district than Father 
Drinan’s the ninth, from which the 
Speaker of the House, Mr John 
AlcCorinack, is retiring, has been Demo¬ 
cratic since 1896 The state’s be.st-known 
woman politician, a towering figure with 
a tiny voice, she has a reputation as r 
right-winger on racial matters. As 
memlier of the Boston School Committee, 
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she fought against having children sent 
to schools out of their neighbourhoods 
in the interests of mixing the races In 
1967, it seemed that she might become 
Mayor of Boston but she was defeated 
by Mr Kevin White. The general vtev.i 
now is tliat she can make less'tnischic 
in Washington than in Boston. 

Senator Edward Kennedy was involved 
in this week’s priinarv tixi Unopjxised 
for the Democratic nomination for 
Senator, he gathered a somewhat smallei 
share of the vote than he did in the 
correspxinding election six years ago But 
the modest drop—from 81 to 78 per 
cent—does not reveal whether or not 
voters have forgiven him for last veai’s 
tragedy at Chappaquiddick In Novem¬ 
ber, he must run against a Republican 
Yankee, Mr Josiah Spaulding, who has 
declined to campaign on the issue of the 
woild’s most famous road accident ' 
riv.-il contender for the Republican 
nomination did and lost .Also in the 
Democratic primary .Mavoi White 
defeated three Deiiioerats who wanteil 
the chance to run against the populro 
Republican Governor, Mr Francis 
Sargent, in November 


Voteless voice 


Owing to a vagary in the Constitution, 
the citizens of Washington. DC, have 
never had representation in Congress 
Soon, however, they will have their first 
delegate on Capitol Hill, thanks to a 
Bill approved at long last bv Congress 
'1 he man to be chosen some time in the 
next seven months will have all the 
piivilcgcs of a member of the House of 
Representatives—except that of voting 
He will have an office, a staff of 14, a 
seat on comniittecs and the right to 
introduce bills and amendments On the 
principle that half a loaf is better than 
none, citizens’ groups of the District of 
Columbia are sati.sfied that they have 
made some progress. 

Not so Senator Edward Kennedy He 
believes that giving the District a vote¬ 
less representative is to perpetuate tfie 
second-class citizenship that has been 
the 'lot of Its residents since the federal 
capital was created.’ He actuallv engaged 
in a delaying manoeuvre to block the 
bill. In Its place, he had hoped to see 
passed a formal amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution, giving Washington a real vote 
in Congress and, just as important, con¬ 
trol of its own municipal government 
But finally Mr Kennedy relented and 
allowed the delegate Bill to go through. 
At present there is no machineiy for 
electing the delegate but a beginning 
may be made with a primary election 
in December. 
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FROM FORK-SHIFTING TO METHODISM 

The Americans : A Social History of the Ontted States 1587-1^14. 
Bv J C; Furnas. 

Longman 1,01pages £5 .“iS. 


.\mericans have always been interested 
in themselves .\nd for a verv good 
reason I’nlike iiiaiiv an old woild soc¬ 
iety, Amciica has been in a constant 
ferment of change ever since the hrst 
Ixiatload of Europeans landed. And how- 
evci much a group of immigrants might 
tiv to build their private Zion, thev 
lould never lose awarene.ss of the 
presence of other groups with difierent 
styles of liehavioui, neighbouts who 
sooner or later would make then impact 
felt oil those who Ixirdered them 
.Aincrifa is a big country, but it has never 
been big enough to allow any sect or 
segment to remain long in real isolation 
Eveivone ultimately impinges on ev-erv- 
one else, and tonscqueiitlv evervone is 
(urious about evervone else 'I'his makes 
for a wealth of sociologu.'il detail and 
diversitv, and a pioportionate diflicultv 
in reducing it all to the clear nariative 
and distinct categories that historv 
asjnres to 

Hence it is that \merican soc i,il Instorv 
li.is tended to swing between two [Kiles, 
the pictoii.il and the sociological Of the 
two Mr Furnas would haidlv be ashamed 
to be called a pic torialist “Historv with 



American Gothic better than politics 


the politics left out “ is his avowed 
“ formula," but in some ways “ history 
with the .sociology left out ” would be a 
truei description He simplv is not inter¬ 
ested in the techniques and formula¬ 
tions of the .social .sciences, those endless 
rehiienients c3f the criteria of social class 
or those scales and statistics designed to 
measuie degrees of social cohesion What 
excite him are the three-dimensional 
actualities of human liehaviour He sus¬ 
pects and prefers to ignore quantification 
and categoiisation, fearful that the rich 
tapestry of Ainerican diversity will 
liecome threadbare and colourless at 
their touch 

('.onsequently, those who belong to the 
sociological schcMil will not care for “ 'I'lie 
.Americans” It does not answer their 
c|uestions , indeed it does not ask them 
When It generalises it does so with a 
l>n>ad brush , when it looks for causes 
It IS not afraid to lelv on hunch Clonse- 
quentlv, it will be best enjovccl by those 
who aie willing to take it on the author’s 
own teims, and for such “en|ovment" 
will be no eniptv teim The Ixiok is long 
but written with sustained brio, fianklv 
derivative but invested throughout bv 
the author’s distinctive outlcrok—saucy, 
shrewd, inquisitive and di.srrimmating 
Like a good American, Mi Furnas 
IS interested in how things work and 
function Ncj one will better his account 
of the evolution of the rail fence or the 
history of Indian corn He takes cultural 
traditions seticitisly, and traces the 
decline of the classic filed chicken and 
the adaptations of the iiiipoited Ital- 
laiiate villa with ecpial ?est He has a 
splendid feel for historic landscape . 
theie IS no better account of the North 
Anieiican primeval foiest He is excellent 
on the applied arts and, as befits the 
author of “ (loodbve to Uncle Tom," 
very much alive to all the nuances of 
the race problem .Xbove all, he relishes 
the det.iil.s and oddities of human bebav - 
loui, from the growth of the genealogical 
societies to the origins of the distinctivelv 
.Vmcrican practice of “ fork-shifting," 
and of course the odd humans who 
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influence such behaviour, like the 
MethodEt l.x3well Mason, composer of 
“ There Is a Happy Land ” and other 
swinging religious ditties, or Dr Elisha 
Perkins, whose Metallic Tractors cured 
rheumatism and netted him $50,000 
from London sales alone. All forms of 
human folly cjccur in the.se pages. But 
the tone is not frivolous. Without flag- 
waving, Mr Furnas believes in his 
America, in its adaptability, inven¬ 
tiveness, inclusiveness and aspirations 
It IS doubtful whether any .social history 
has lietter succeeded in recording and re¬ 
animating these features of the American 
past to the delight and edification of the 
common reader 

FOUNDING FATHER 

Recollections 
By David Ben-Gunon 
Macdonald a 16 pages 30s. 

Founding fathers need to possess vision, 
faith, thick skins and a conviction that 
thev know the difTerenc-e between light 
and wrong David Ben-Gurion of Isiael, 
in a series of recollections that were orig¬ 
inally spoken in a six-hour film interview, 
displays all these characteristics 1 hev 
mark the whole of the By veais 
during which he has worked his wav 
from a muddy lane m Plonsk to a sun¬ 
baked kibbutz 111 Israel's Negev, or deep 
south Not for him the suave diplomacy 
of a Herzl or a Wei/inann , he does not 
count their work as doing, when set 
against working with one’s hands—plying 
for hire as a labourei, gun-imining, slip¬ 
ping immigrants thiough the net, sign¬ 
ing independence, moving the tapital 
to Jeiusalem and (though he does not 
go into the iletails of pcihaps the most 
leinarkable of Ins feats) tiampimg on the 
feelings of close friends and associates 
ill order to foige seveial iival piivate 
aimies into the only non-pohtu al organ¬ 
isation III Isi.iel—the army, or Israel 
Defence Force 

His musiiigs help a gentile to see what 
the world looks like thiough Israeli spet- 
tacles It IS a place m which Jewish 
step follow's Jewish step with logic, 
though by gentile standards not always 
with reasonableness Foi him, the Jews 
are not a chosen people , they chose 
then God and by doing so, held together 
They have, as Jesus manifested, a 
universal conscience that caused them to 
suffei martyrdoin, and so to appear 
exotic, and therefore incomprehensible, 
and therefore fiightening, to simpler 
men But why the fright ^ They arc 
humanists as well as fighteis. “ The Bible 
IS oui mandate and Israel has remained 
true to the- ideas of peace and love of 
niankind on which the Bible rests ’’ 

When I came hrre- no one could have 
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cared less about the place I believed 
then, as I do today, that we held a clear 
title to this country Not the right to take 
It away from others (there were no 
others) but the right and duty to fill 
us emptiness 

However, if in the process Israelis are 
hit, they hit back, and conduct “ Opera¬ 
tion Ten Sores ” against the hitter. They 
may even hit first to forestall him. For 
they recovered their land not by waiting 
for the Messiah but by their own handi¬ 
work. All life IS a struggle in which the 
winner is he that is never had Tlie 
thinking reveals the extent to which a 
people under pressure peeps at the world 
from between lilinkers , there is no scan¬ 
ning of the horizon to discern the other 
fellow's point of view “ Certainly to 
compare the ‘ nationalist ’ outlook of 
Palestinian Arabs to the Jewish ideal of 
Israel doesn't make sense. It's like judg¬ 
ing oranges in terms of lemons ” 

The book's most attractive feature is 
Its author's^ longing for the pioneer life 
and his satisfaction at its availability in 
the southern desert, where red and ochre 
valleys can be turned into mines and 
pastuies so that the generations may live 
on He is made of stern stuff, but such 
fibres are always unyielding. He cites 
many Bible passages to show that they 
were so in Moses’s day, and that explain 
why his people are where they are today. 

A STEREOTYPED RACE 

The French ; Portrait of a People 
By S. de Gramont. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 479 pages. 55s. 

“ France is a country where everything 
strikes except the matches.” ’ITiis is 
one of the few cliches about France and 
the French which is not reproduced in 
this exasperating, entertaining book. 
Starting with a certain cynicism about 
the way in which people give vent to 
generalisations about the French and 
the French national character, the 


author then seeks to surpass everyone 
by amassing more generalisations than 
would normally be expected in a day’s 
reading. One result of this is not so 
much to impress us with the author’s 
knowledge of France as to convince 
us of his Ignorance of other countnes. 
Thus he tdls us that the French were 
dirty at die time of Madame de Sevigne 
(has he not heard that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth took a bath every three months 
whether she needed it or not ?). He 
asks what sort of a country' it is which 
has a controversy as to where its exact 
centre lies and he wonders whether 
the house of Domrfemy is really the 
birthplace of Joan of Arc (has he 
never been to Warwickshire or, in par¬ 
ticular, to Stratford-on-Avon ?). He 
finds It extraordinary that a French 
minister should be indignant that a 
Frenchman should cnticise the conduct 
of French troops in Tunisia (Duncan 
Sandys and Cyprus ’). He is struck by 
the zeal with which French successes 
in the minor spheres of international 
competition are recorded (does he not 
know the Eurovision song contest and 
Miss World ?). 

Then there are the errors. In history 
It IS simply not true to say that 
Napioleon made a projjcrty-loving people 
“ live a selfless age of personal sacri¬ 
fice ” , in jjolitics it is not true to say 
■that de Gaulle introduced decolonisa- 
Uon , in language it is not accurate to 
say that the phrase “ to work like a 
Benedictine ” is common and shows 
that manual labour has been made res¬ 
pectable by religion ; amongst the many 
questions of judgment, the contemp¬ 
tuous treatment of the Tliird Republic 
lietween the wars is particulary unfair. 

There are times when our just expec¬ 
tations are disappointed. When we are 
told about the role of women in French 
life and politics, the old stones about 
Felix Faure, about the mistresses of 
Daladier and Reynaud, are trotted out. 
We are then told that the same species 
lived on in the Fourth and Fifth 
Republics, but as sve turn the page 
expectandy we find no further infor¬ 
mation. Similarly, instead of finding the 
author taking a critical look at the 
French, we find him telling us how 
there is something special about the 
French woman “ with her qualities and 
tradition ” and how the Frenchman has 
“ a particular approach to lovemaking.” 
More seriously still, on a whole number 
of topics, whether personal hygiene, the 
predominance of Paris or the cult of 
war, the author tells us that there is 
much that is changing. But he refrains 
from giving us much detail or informa¬ 
tion. It is true that many of the 
anecdotes are excellent, some of the 
remarks are perceptive, the style is 


clear and easy. But in expressing one’s 
disappxiintment, perhaps it should be 
point^ out that Mr de Gramont is a 
Frenchman who has been brought up 
in America. He seems to have presented 
the French rather as “ the Anglo- 
Saxons” expect them to be, and he has 
presented himself in a somewhat similar 
light. In this book he is essentially a 
performer. 


UN-BRITISH EUROPE 

Six European States : The countries of 
the European community and their 
political systems 
By Stephen Holt. 

Hamtsh Hamilton 425 pages. 63s. 

A Foreign Policy for Europe ? : The 
external relations of the European com¬ 
munity 

By Gordon L. Weil. 

College of Europe, Bruges. 324 pages. 
B Fr.300. 


When the possessor of a great fiotilla 
of knowledge decides not to hide it away 
down some academic backwater but to 
float it out on a popular mainstream, 
what IS there to do but stand on the 
bank and applaud ^ Mr Stephen Holt 
has written about the common market 
before. In “ Six European States ” he 
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An important new phenomenon m the 
industrial world is the growth and 
spread of multi-national corporations, 
a phenomenon which has far-reaching 
implications for industry, the 
financial community, and governments 
throughout the world It also raises 
management problems of a new 
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No 5 examines these implications 
and problems, and looks ahead at 
future trends and problem areas. 
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studies each member of the common 
market in turn. He writes well, some¬ 
times very well, %htly and wittily, 
which is to the good for his book might 
otherwise be as forbidding as most such 
informative textbooks are. 

The argument over British entry into 
the common market is now so stale, and 
the British politics surrounding it so 
evenly balanced, that contributions like 
Mr Holt’s can only improve what 
threatens to be a deliberately ill-infomi- 
ed debate. Before they are allowed to 
run wild, British prejudices for or 
against the customs, economies and sys¬ 
tems of government in the six common 
market countries might usefully be 
checked against what Mr Holt, in his 
deliberate way, has to say. He does not 
gloss over the differences (“ French jus¬ 
tice arouses a mixture of admiration 
and incredulity in most observers who 
are used to the Anglo-Saxon legal tradi¬ 
tion ”). Nor, however, does he hide his 
own preferences and doubts Mr Holt's 
view in coriclusion is that the six 
countries “ have more in common with 
each other than any of them have with 
Britain and as a strong sujiporter 

still of British entry into the community, 
I find It discomforting If Britain is ever 
to lie a member of a jKilitical conimunity 
in which harmonisation takes place, a 
great deal of the movement will have to 


THE UK BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
The revised figures just published are 
as unintelligible as the previous set 
International Monetary Issues No 41 
of 15 9 explains how the data released 
could be intelligently re-aggregated, 
as follows 


Cmn 

Current Balance 
Official Fmanca 
(incl rasarvas) 
Verifiable itema 
Ce-pitel Infioifva 
Capital Outflows 
Net Capital Flows 


1969 

1968 

1967 

4-339 

- 697 

-470 

-841 

+ 1427 

+ 614 

-W2 

+ 830 

+ 144 

4-906 

+ 34 

+ 69 

-667 

- 783 

-433 

+ 239 

-■* 749 " 

-344 


Other contents . Professor Kaldor by 
advocating flexible rates of exchange is 
ready to sacrifice British service 
exports to British commodity exports 
(with those labour relations you 
navel) *** Is inflation really a mone¬ 
tary process only 7 *** The long-term 
USA stock exchange rise is only 8% 
pa 

International 
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be on the British side.” 

It may be unfair to compare Mr 
Wenl’s book with Mr Holt’s Mr Weil’s 
book fails liecause its subject, the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community's foreign 
relation.s, have, rightly or wrongly, been 
a marginal part of its history so far Mr 
Weil has not helped himself by the 
absence of any apparent advice on the 
writing of his book , it i.s wntten in a 
d’sastrous pot pourri of the sort of Euro- 
cresc which maddens any visitor to 
Brussels, the D-pliilesc so prevalent 
among American academics, and simple 
classroom error (for instance the persis¬ 
tent use of “ reticence ” for “ reluc¬ 
tance ”) 

Specialists may wish to keep Mr 
Weil’s liook by them ncvertlieless. It 
contains useful descriptions of cominis- 
sion tatties m dealing with the six mem¬ 
ber governments, Britain and other 
would-)>e members, lountries associated 
with' the SIX, and with the jxioi, cx- 
colomal (mostly Francophone) countries 
seekm.g aid and trade from the rich 
inen's club of the six But anyone intei- 
ested III Europe at any level should have 
Mi Holt's Ixiok 

COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 

Samuel Beckett Now : Critical 

appToackei to his novels, poetry and 
plays 

Edited by Melvin J Friedman 
University of Chicago Press 287 pages 
72s. 

Samuel Beckett is an author who incv- 
itublv attracts ciitics and exjiositors .Anv 
one of Ins work.s will make a strong 
immediate impact, hut it will also tie 
enigmatic Interpretations of “ Waiting 
foi Ciodot ■' must be almost as numerou.s 
as the jieuple who have seen it, though 
mcrcifullv the sa.st majority have not 
comiiiitted their notions to paper Din¬ 
ing the past 20 years, a large nuinbei 
of academic and professional critics, 
mainly in the United States and in 
France, have given minute attention to 
Beckett. 'I'he editor of this collection 
remarks on the ” almost unbelievable 
level of sophistication " that Beckett 
criticism has reached , rather oddly, he 
de.scriljes this as “ enviable ” Certainly 
the output IS impressive , the checklist 
of critical studies included here, which 
does not purport to be exhaustive, runs 
to 38 pages. The book is an enlargement 
and revision of one published in France 
in 1984 under the title “ Configuration 
critique de .Samuel Beckett ” The novels 
are given more attention than the plays, 
which may surprise English leaders. 
'I’hough this volume is particularly aimed 
at readers who are already familiar with 
Beckett’s fiction, plays and poetry, it 
could stimulate anybody who has felt the 
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fascinat^n of this strange genius. For 
there can -be little doubt tlmt Beckett, 
with his double gift for black come^ 
and bleakest tragedy, is a writer of quite 
exceptional power Whether he chooses 
English or French as his medium, his 
style is masterly. His vision of what 
human beings may be fated to suffer and 
his expression of their fate are profoundly 
poetic. Loneliness, fear, mental and 
physical deterioration, every anguidi of 
body and spirit are suggested by 
Beckett’s symbols or indicated in his 
narratives ; but the fantastic powers of 
endufance are delineated with equal 
firmness. We can bring ourselves to con¬ 
template the worst through the media¬ 
tion of a true artist 

AN ADEQUATE MDNARCH 

Henry IV of England : a biography 
By John Lavan Kirby 
Con itahle 280 pages 55s 

In his introduction to this account of 
the life and reign of Henry IV Mr Kirby 
identihes the major obstacle facing any 
biographer of a medieval figure that 
the nature of availahlr .sources makes it 
exceedingly difficult to gain any cleai 
impression of personality, or to distin¬ 
guish the policies of an individual within 
an institution His own book suffers 
severely from this limitation. For a good 
deal of its length, it reads as little more 
than a political history of England, with 
the activities of the king hiiii.self scarcely 
more prominent than those of any one 
of half a dozen major peers and prelates 
Indeed, any greater emphasis on the 
personal role of the king would have 
Iieen a distortion . Henry was a com- 
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The space shqx 


Our 747 has an upstairs and a downstairs in First Class. It haS three separate living rooms in Economy. 

It has eight-foot-high ceilings and two wide aisles. It has wider seats and more leg room. It even has a specia ' 
no-smoking section. The reason for all this extra room fS simply to give you more room to read, snooze, , 


eat, walk or whatever. And to give us room for alltt^ nice little extras that make our 747 a better place to fl; 
Call your Pan Am* Travel Agent or caM,Pan Am. And reserve a large space on our new ship. 

Hkwn world 







The shop that came in from the cold 


BP'S concern for pioneering doesn't stop at blazing a trail into the 
Arctic Circle, where the North Slope discovery has now proved to be 
one of the largest oil-fields in the world. It's equally evident much nearer home. 

Take the BP Autoshop-which has been hotting up the petrol station. 

It's a nice, clean, friendly sort of place where you can buy all kinds of goods 
to make yodr driving more enjoyable. From picnic baskets to driving 
gauntlets. In a Swedish BP Autoshop you can almost do the week's shopping. 

BP were the first to set up Autoshops across Europe. 

First to push the idea hard^as a positive marketing policy. 

It's all part of the thrusting, pioneering new spirit that 
led BP into Alaska-the drive and determination to make BP first, 
and succeed against all odds. 

BP do things Alaska style 
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Moiiitt till (/imit-'uillon, I\on t 


Bank of America 
has a man-on-the-spot, 
in the Rhone Valley. 
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Ri "loll, oiii III,III knew ulieu lo turn llesoiii’ht Aniei n an i.oimti \ . they asked our man in Lvon to 

.lilt loi .il ouiK'i s w ho ui u uilliiip to iiei^otiale hi'lp He eont.ieled our hraiish in Santiago, Chile, 

• 111'I .11 I .iiii'i'd .1 im el iiii.i wit II the iiuestoi s and ai i anped loi laslei tiaiislei ol hinds. 

Ill ilso iiiadi nil II iiMi’i .issisi aiise .i\ail.ihle ndluult piojes'ts ’ Not lor our man Because he’s 

Will 11 .1 I ri III II II\lili ni.iniii .icliii ei pleileed onthi'spot 11 you could use this kind ol person 

SI I 111 1 ties 1 1 II .1 lo.ni 1 1 Dili .in inlei ii.ii lon.'il lo person sei \ ice, lalk to our man m Lyon 

iinportei, 1 he sei III It les iiec ei Icltl.con I he ()i Pans Or Marseille Or anvwhcTe You’ll be 

nnpoilii sinipK placid them u ith oui hi.iiich talking with Bank ol America — fust m banking. 
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peteat man, and an adequate monarch, 
but he never impressed himself on 
the imagination of his subjects as did 
his unfortunate predecessor, or his 
supposedly heroic son 

Mr Kirby offers a cool, objective 
account of the main events of Henry’s 
career, and where he does permit himself 
commentary and assessment his judg¬ 
ment is, on the whole, very sound. He 
IS perhaps a little harsh in his description 
of Richard II, and draws too sharp a 
comparison with his cousin. Richard was 
a considerably more powerful man, both 
in physique and character, than he has 
been represented, and his downfall 
stemmed from bad judgment rather than 
from weakness. But his account of the 
circumstances surrounding Richard’s 
deposition and death is exceedingly well- 
balanced. Historians have been eager to 
find an unequivocal basis for Henry’s 
claim to the throne, but Mr Kirby is 
surely right to point out that the usurper 
had more to gain from a measure of 
confusion, which would allow him to 
keep his options open. 

The whole treatment of Henry’s 
youtli IS clear and interesting, especiallv 
in the chapter on his travels on the 
continent and pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land But for the period of his reign 
Itself, the book's strictly chronological 
and factual approach has serious draw¬ 
backs There is so much detail that the 
overall pattern of events is obscured, and 
the mam problems facing the king are 
stated, without ever being fully 
explained. This is above all true of the 
financial troubles with which Henry was 
continually plagued Mr Kirby is un¬ 
doubtedly right to stress the exception¬ 
ally rapid turnover of treasure during 
the reign (almost double that of the 
preceding one) as indicating how intract¬ 
able these troubles were, but he fails to 
relate the exchequer's increasing inade- 
(juacy to laiger economic and social 
trends. Likewise, the steady shift in royal 
administrative personnel, away from the 
smaller gentry and towards the mag¬ 
nates, IS noted but not fully analysed As 
an account of Henry's life, this is a 
thorough and scholarly compilation, but 
It leaves almost untouched the question 
why he left such an unsatisfactory politi¬ 
cal heritage to the Lancastrian dynasty 

WILLPOWER AND WHIMSY 

J. M. Barrie: The man behind the 
image 

fly Janet Dunbar. 

Collins. 318 pages. 45s 
James Barrie's personality is not attrac¬ 
tive to his generation. He was 
obsessively devoted to his mother , he 
was impotent—psychologically if not 
physically ; he worshipped another man’s 





Barrie impotent sentimentalist 


wife without a trace of adulterous 
passion. He doted on her children, wal¬ 
lowing in artificial paternity it was for 
these boys that he dreamt up the story 
of " Peter Pan.” How refreshing, after 
a surfeit of Barrie’s letters to their 
mother, Sylvia Davies, heavy with his 
famous whimsy, is the letter Miss Dunbar 
quotes from H G Wells to Barrie's own 
wife, when she had at last left him for 
another man Practical, earthy Wells 
lecommendcd that she should replace a 
marriage without sex by sex without mar¬ 
riage Barrie was not even genuinely 
self-made. Although his father was 
a Scots weaver hovering on the edge 
of extreme pioverty, it was an older, 
scholastically brilliant brother who won 
his way to scholarships and university 
and financed his sibling's less dazzling 
progress along the same path. 

This dismal picture is very nearly a 
caricature , Barrie’s image was certainly 
m need of destruction. Miss Dunbar ha.s 
performed a remarkable feat of balance 
She IS not enthusiastic about Barrie's 
.sentimentality, yet neither is she irritated 
and therefore blinded by it She shows 
that Barrie’s devotion to his mother was 
in part the natural affection of a membei 
of a genuinely close-knit family, adinii- 
ably ready to provide for each other , 
that his attachment to the Davies boys 
was translated into very real, and again 
admirable, practical and financial help 
when their parents tragically died , and 
that although Barrie was pulled up the 
scholastic ladder, he had to fight his 
way up the journalistic one without 
friends or influence The dogged, Scots, 
industrious determination with which he 
persevered with his writing after 
innumerable rejections is thoroughly 
attractive. 
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The German Stock Market: 

Its l^ratlaHt, Praklaais, 
aad Praapaata 

James C. Baker 

The most receni analysis in English of 
the German Boersen, this volume will be 
of practical use to both prospective and 
current investors in German securities 
The author presents a critique of the 
Boersen and offers steps for reform 
228 pp Tables, bibliag., index 

November ISBN 0 275 28026 8 {6 ^ 
LC 77-I20I4V $15 00 

Capital Markets in 
Latin America 

Antonin Basch and Mttic Kybal, with 
the assislanre of l.uis Sanchez-IVIasi; 
Introduction by Felipe Herrera 
An over-all view and analysis of the 
process of saving and investment in 
Latin America, this volume summarizes 
the present state of capital markets in 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, 
Peru, and Venezuela Published for the 
Inter-Amurican Development Bank 
c ISO pp Tables 

f^Ebruary IbHN 0 275 28087 X c £5 5s 
LC 71-120150 c $12 50 


The Economic impact 
of the Six-Day War: 

■•raal, th* Ooniiplod Tarrltorlpg, 

Egypt, Jordan 

Eiiyahu Kanovsky 

A tomprehcnsivc economic analysis of 
the economic impact of the Six Day War, 
this volume discusses military expendi¬ 
tures, national income accounts, labour 
and cinploynicni. prices, foreign trade, 
balance of payments, industry (especial¬ 
ly oil), agriculture, and tourism The 
author assesses ihe future economic 
prospects of each area in the region 
476 pp 

January ISBN 0 275 2805J 5 £5 5s 
LC 78-122081 $15 00 


The International 
Migration of High-Level 
Manpower: 


IM Impact on tlic Development Prooeee 

The Committee on the International 
Migration of Talent 
Foreword by William W. Marvel, 
introduction by Charles V. Kidd 
Popularly known as the “brain drain"— 
the mlernaiional migration of high-level 
talent is, m fact, a minor deterrent to the 
development prtKcss in much of Ihe 
world, according to Ihis study of the 
nature and causes of talent migration 
Published in co-operation with Educa¬ 
tion and World Affairs 774 pp Tables, 
index, figures 

Nuvember ISBN 0 275 28051 9 £9 lOs 
LC 79-123723 $22 50 
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Barnc was not a weak character, but 
he needed an emotional crutch—^a role 
which nearly overwhelmed and destroyed 
the marriage of Asquith’s daughter 
Cynthia, Same’s secretary for many 
years (although his will afforded her a 
good deal of compensation for this task). 
What Miss Dunl»r feels for Barrie, in 
the end, is compassion ; the man.-she 
reveals is living, breathing, unhappier 
and more appealing than his image. Nor 
does she succumb to the temptation so 
many writers' biographers fall prey to, 
to devote too much space and attention 
to Barrie’s plays. For her they arc events 
in his life, not disembodied pieces of 
literary heritage. To those addicted to 
Barrie whimsy, this may be a disappoint- 
• ment. But it is immensely satisfactory 
that she stuck to her brief. 

THE DULL THREAT 

The American Corporation: Its Power, 
Its Money, Its Politics 

By Richard J. Barber 

MacGtbbon and Kee. 317 pages. 50s. 

Mr Barber is no Professor Galbraith but 
then who is ? He is clear and sensible 
without being witty or striking, and both 
his subject matter and his ideas will be 
familiar to regular readers of the business 
press. However, there is value 111 a collec¬ 
tion of so much basic information. The 
interest, though, is mostly in the detail 
rather than the broad sweep of Mr 
Barber’s argument. 

Most readers are aware that merger 
activity has lieen feverish m America 
in recent years. All the same, it catches 
one’s attention to read that of the 500 
largest American industnal corporations 
listed by Fortune m 1962, 80 have since 
disappeared through mergers, and to see 
that the list of extinct companies includes 
such household names as Mack Trucks, 
Wilson and Company, Beech-Nut Life 
Savers, Schenley, Youngstown Sheet 
and I'ube and United States Lines. 
Even the attentive business reader may 
have missed some of die trends Mr 
Barber points to. For instance, he says 
that the American textile industry, which 
only a few years ago was fragmented 
into hundreds of companies, is now well 
on Its way to becoming as concentrated 
as the automobile, copper or aluminium 
industries The same goes for the 
petroleum industry, where since 1950 
the large companies have bought out 
independent producers of crude oil and 
natural gas whose business was worth 
more than $2,000 million In the dairy 
industry the leading companies have pur¬ 
chased hundreds of local and regional 
dairies, reshaping w^t was largely a 
locally owned and maaaged industry into 
one that is now owned and operated by 
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national corporations. 

Mr Barber also gives good descriptions 
of the increasingly close relationship 
between American companies and the 
investment commumty, the universities 
and the scientific establishment and he 
is properly suspicious about some .of the 
trends he detects. However, unlike 
Professor Galbraith, who rightly or 
wrongly has a theory for everything, 
Mr Barber has difficulty in accounting 
for much of what he. describes.. If the 
trend to bigness is dangerous, why are 
so few Americans concerned ^ Given 
all the publicity about mergers and con¬ 
glomerates, they cannot help but be 
aware of what is happening. Yet even 
the hippie left is mostly indifferent to 
all businesses other than those produc¬ 
ing bombs and chemicals for Vietnam. 
Today’s captains of American industry 
are anonymous creatures almost to a 
man, a.s Mr Barber points out, but would 
they be if many people saw them as 
a threat ^ Reading Mr Barber's book 
is a little like reading articles on changing 
sexual mores. Plenty is happening, that 
is for sure, but what it all means is 
another question. 

SHORT LIST 

The Seasons by Anthony Smith 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, ()5s) Thi.s a 
leisurely, gentle book about the flow of 
time and its effect on wind’ weather, 
plant and animal life It says nothing 
very original, but then Mr Smith has 
never seen his .task as breaking new 
ground ; his special gift is to take the 
sort of information that clever people 
have at their flngertips and present it 
in a way that you and I can follow and, 
at the end of it, have that warm glow 
.that comes from feeling we have joined 
the ranks of the well-informed. But does 
he exaggerate the power of the seasonal 
rhythm ^ Just because life up till now 
has lieen dominated by the time .scale of 
the solar system and the practical mani¬ 
festation of it, namely the amount of 
.sunlight striking any one part of the 
earth, does not mean that everything 
must inexoraiblv follow the same pattern 
for ever People do adapt to the odde.st 
working hours and the strangest condi¬ 
tions ; a lot of fuss is made, by air travel¬ 
lers in particular, a'hout trouble from 
their 'so-oalled biological clocks But it 
IS reasonable to ask how much of the 
ill-effects complained about after a long 
flight are not hangover symptoms by 
another, more tearjerking name A 
house mouse, sharing the warmth and 
light of a human home through the 
winter, will, on Mr Smith’s qwn show¬ 
ing, act and mate very' differently from 
a mouse that winters in the cold Sen- 
sfble creatures, mice ; very adaptable. 
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The Nfine^nth Century edited by Asa 
Briggs (Thames and Hudson, && 6s 
until December 31, 1970, thereafter 
£8 8s). Praising a coffee-table book for 
the excellence of its text would be like 
complimenting a beautiful woman on 
•her skill as a supermarket shopper. 
But the text is worth reading as one of 
the better attempts at synthesis of nine¬ 
teenth century European history. The 
central kind of criticism to make of this 
book is the central cnticism levelled at 
television ; that by its nature it is attes¬ 
ted to causes and issues out of which 
good pictures can be made. Thus, piara- 
doxically, the more careful the integra¬ 
tion of the illustrations with the text, 
the more likely is the text to suffer 
Therefore one revels in the opulence and 
splendour of the pictures bearing in mind 
the importance of what cannot be excit¬ 
ingly illustrated. There are nine pictures 
showing Bismark together with 26 refer¬ 
ences to him in the text ; Gladstone has 
no pictures and six references. 

The Left Book Club .by John Lewis 
((jollancz, 36s). Most of the books put 
out by the Left Book Club between 1936 
and 1948 are forgotten Some are 
famous. Many were part of the mental 
furniture of those days. This Ixxik is 
not the appraisal we lack of tlic place 
of the club in the margins of political 
and publishing history, with its 57,000 
meniliers, its 1,500 discussion groups, its 
rallies and le^eits. It is 'the log and 
roll call of the “ movement ” by one 
of those who ran it (and then helped 
during the war to run the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs). Clearly Victor 
Gollancz, who created the club and 
kept It going, was right to feel that it 
fell too much under the illusion and 
influence of Soviet communism, though 
Mr Lewis is not so syre. He dis¬ 
parages John Strachey, apparently 
because Strachey reasoned his way back 
from communism to social democracy 
with the aid of Keynes He says Gollanc/ 
made little money out of the club Of 
course Gollancz lielieved -in what he 
was doing But the club was still a not¬ 
able piece of publisher’s enterprise. 

New Mathematical Inversions by Martin 
Gardner (George Allen and Unwin, 48.S) 
The first collection in five years of Mr 
Gardner’s mathematical games and 
puzzles from the Scientific American 
brain teasers, trick mind-reading for 
aspiring conjurors based on binary 
arithmetic, a pungent attack on Hobbes 
as a hopeless mathematician, explana¬ 
tions of Lewis Carroll’s mathematical 
nonsenses Mr Gardner has a real gift 
for explanation ; the feeblest mathema¬ 
tician with the least taste for these sort 
of games will feel a glow of superiority at 
understanding his flights of fancy. 
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The British Airports Authority 
reports higher net profit 
of£5.9miiiion 


TOTAL PASSENGERS HANDLED on Air Transport Flights 



Summary of the Year 1969-70 

TRAFFIC 

(The Four Airports) 


1 Total aiirraft movements 
7 SchediiiM airline movRmenIs 
\ lotalpa^^enirers 

4 Inleinationa) pas^en^ei^ 

5 Caiyo short ton ^ 
h Mail—short ton* 


Ihi^ Year 

4 V (too 
.'/r* two 
IH (>•■> OOO* 
14 son 000 
4 ' i 000 
IH.flOO 


FINANCE 


; Income 

H I uppiidituic (belore iiilfiesl 
and tax) 

S I rarlinp profit 

10 Net assets pinpliiypil (at list 

March) 

11 Profit (before interest on 

borrowinirs from Board ol 
Tiade and lax) 

I? Interest on borrowintts Irorn 
Board of Trade 

1 I Net prnlil (alter interest hut 
before tax) 

14 lax on net profiKsnd adiiislinenis 

lor previous years) 

15 Net profit after tax (retained 

III the business) 
lf> Average net assets 
] / Kelurii on everaye net assets 


IS,4] 1 000 

0 o/'> otm 


/ / f‘f 000 

I 1 /■» 000 
(lit 1b/ 000 
I f Jbper < eni 


Previous Year 
I968'b9 
) 9 H 000 
.>S/.000 
lb 4)/ 000* 
1/ K/4 000 
140 000 
(4 000 


£ 

,M 4/1 0(K) 


1‘i /44,UUO 
/ //4 000 


A NET PROFIT of £ 5.9 million—compared with 
£4.6 million in 1968/69 —is reported by Mr Peter 
Masefield, Chairman of the British Airports Authority, 
in his Annual Report for the year ended 31 st March, 1970. 

During a ye.ir of subsluntiul growth in all forms of 
air traliic, the Authority's four airports handled more 
than 181 million passengers and 423 .(X )0 ions of uirgo 
worth some £ 1,600 million -or eleven per cent by value 
of the United Kingdom's total exports, impiirts and 
re-exports 

"The Authority is being run as a public enterprise 
on sound business principles" sa\s Mr Ma.scficld "ll has 
achieved a consistently prohtablc iccord through its 
four years of operations, and in the past year returned 
13 36 per cent on the average net assets ol £68j million 
The Liimulative profits have now eleared all the losses 
iiiLUircd by the four airports since 1947 ' Mr Masefield 
adds that the Authorily "sets among its obieelives the 
eombining ol a satislacloiv return on the n.ition's 
investment in ils airports, with a high level ol service to 
all users and a rcgaid lor those who live .iround its 
aiiports -as evidenced b\ an espendilure ol more than 
iS(M),(KX) on soiiiulprooling uranls 

"In these days of rising prices, a point ol some 
signilie.inee is llial since the Aiithorilv began landing 
charges al the loin airpoils li.ive been iiuie.iscd by an 
.iver.ige ol less Ih.in ten per cent where.is, in llie same 
period, air (ares have increased bv 19 pei ceni 

MEATH ROW remains hv a suhslanli.il iii.iigni Ihe 
busiest cenire ol mteriinlional air Ir.ivel in llie world 
Mole than I I 3 million passengeis on inlein.ilion.il .in 
services passed through ilealhiow m 1969 ihrec million 
iiioie (han (lirough Kennedy Aiiporl New York, and .i 
million more than m 1968 

(JATWICK IS now Ihe laslesl growing ni.i|or an port m 
the woild m lerms ol international air ti.illic I he 
passengeis li.mdied llieic on mlernalion.il lliglils also 
increased by almost one million or si pci ccnl duimg 
1969 to rc.ich a total ol 2 6 million inleriialional 
passengers 

SIANSTEI) remains a small but importaiil componebi 
of London's airporls capacity .md showed .1 41 per cent 
increase in intcrnalional passengei tralfic during Ihe year, 
to a lotal of 2 () 0 ,fXX) international passengers 

PRESTWICK also showed a steady growth in long-haul 
mlcrnalional air Irattic It enjoys by a suhslanlial margin 
the best weather record ol any major airport in iho 
United Kingdom On only 31 hours m the whole year, 

Prestwick had visibility of less than l,(KX) metres or a 
cloud base of less than 2 (X) feet This is some ten times 
better than the national average 

Many problems rem.iin to be faced and solved in 
the airports business—among them adequate capacity 
for London's growing ,iir IralTic, a reduction of noise 
disturbance among those who live under the flight paths 
and improved amenities foi the traffic which continues 
to double every five years 

Hl-'Al IIROW AIRKIRl 1 ONDON CJAl WICK AIRPORT LONDON • SI AN.STED AIRPORT P.SSPX ■ PRF,STWirK AIRPORT SCOTLAND 


Im rcasp 
|pcr rent 
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l‘> 4 
H •> 
11 8 
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1 /4 


' 14(1 000 

? 'j 19 000 
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?ri0 
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STAFF 


4,168 
£6 835 


£?.3]8 


J 783 
£6 158 


10 7 
/ S 


18 Numbnr ol employees at 31st 

March 

19 Revenue per employee 

20 Revenue in foreign currency 

per employee __ 

*lnclucles General Aviation at some 130 000 passengers in 1969 70 and I0'> 000 
irt 1968/69 


"The work ol an airport is never done" - and the 
difficult task of serving the nation's needs ol developing 
air services on the one hand and of living m harmony 
with local communities on the other remains one of the 
most complex problems of _ _ _ ■-> ui t- 

the modern age MM MM British 

MM MM Airports 
MM MM Authority 
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Business 

Brief 


Exchange rates: floating, 
flexible, fixed 


American discussions during the 
war which sought to prevent the * 
economic depression and bcg- 
gar-my-rieighbour |X>Iiclcs of the 
interwar years 

The rdea was for countries 
to co-operate in s-nsuriiig 
a smooth and growing volume 
of trade and capital flows This 
rested on three assumptions : 
the system must be stable and 
predictable in operation ; it 
must be multilateral and there¬ 
fore impose c< rtain limitations 
on countries’ ability to act off 
their own bat , and it must 
allow countries to fulfil their 
domestic objeetisTs of economic 


Of the IMF’s ii6 members, 
9nly 30 are fully abiding by 
the rules, while another 44 are 
adhering to the basic features 
of the ipar value system , admit¬ 
tedly, the 30 account for about 
70% of world trade 

The main defaultej in recent 
years among the leading indus¬ 
trial nations has been Canada, 
which abandoned a par value 
for II years from k),=) 0> 
again in June this year 
1 his second plunge into the 
water, by a country with pre¬ 
vious recent experience of what 
floating IS like, has worried the 
IMF. 


It is Ies.s than a ycai .since the 
D-mark, contrary to the most 
basic rules of the garni, was 
allowed to float and was thiii 
upvalued Tins was only a few 
inontlis after ihi (Jenii.iii 
chancellor had derlaied its 
value was immutable “for ever " 
This was the culminating jxniil 
of a period when, despite mtei- 
national loans ol a new iiiag- 
iiitude in hisiorv, the pound and 
then ihi franc lotten d and lell, 
the dollat wa.s ds-claretl by die 
American Secretary of the 
I reiasury to be in " the front 
line,” the Ibiited States had to 
get rid of ihe fietion lhal it 
would endlissly shell out gold 
foi dollars at $);, an oiinei, .ind 
speeiilative lapital Hows ran 
into rens of billions of dollars 


Eminent bankers began to 
wondei aloud whether the sy.s- 
tem set up at the Bretton Woods 
coiilereiice in 1944 should not 
bi‘ tinkered with '1 he result so 
far die governors of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary I'liiid, eomcr- 
sioiii of die system, will make 
noii-commiiral noises at next 
week's aninul mitting ovei an 
anodyne p.iper on the role of 
exchange rates presented by tht 
IMF’s (xiciitivi (lirielors 

Till reason for (pin t is, of 
iiiuise, that tile major cniren- 
< les are 111 beller rilalionship 
with one another than they havi 
been for many years But this is 
just when .ilternatives to Ihe 
sysli III should In looked at on 
liieir meiits Ihe prest nt system 
IS basically the re.sult of Anglo- 


growth, full employment and so 
on 

Policy means of reconciling 
these |x>teniially conflicting 
assumptions have many names 
such as the jiar value, adjust¬ 
able pi g, or normally fixed 
exchange rate system Under the 
artules of ihi- IMF lach cooii- 
iry undertakes to maintain the 
jiar vsiliH- of Its cuircncy in 
terms of gold or American 
dollais. by uitervening in spot 
exchange markets so that the 
going rate for its currency does 
not alti r bv more than i 
eilhi r side of its |>ar value (the 
.11 tides are vaguer about for¬ 
ward rates) Fund members 
agree not to change jxar values 
” except to rorrei t a fundamen¬ 
tal diserjiiilibriiim ” 



(1) Rates are par values agreed with the IMF except for Swiss franc (Non-member currency), 
Japanese yen, to May, 1953, Italian lira, t o March, 1960, French franc, January, 1948, to 
December. 1X0 (Canadian dollar and Deutsche mark see 2, 3, below) 

(2) Fluctuating rate, September 30. 1950 to May 1, 1X2, and from June 1. 1970 

(3) Fluctuating rate, September 29, to October 24, 1X9 


Defenders of the present IMF 
system ba.se their case on the 
simple proposition that it has 
worked The postwar period 
has been one of unrivalled 
giowth and prosperity, with 
trade increasing at an historic¬ 
ally high and persistent rate of 
around 8°, a year 

But this argiiiniiit laises two 
important questions Ihe fust 
1 $ a (luckcsi and egg om has 
the Biyltoii Wcx>d.s agt< emcnl 
been the reason for thi woild 
economic boom over the past 
years, or has tin world 
ecoiKimie IxKim been ihi main 
iiistriiineiit in enabling thi 
agreement to survive ■’ The 
system was oiigiiially sup- 
jiosed to be des'ised to stoji 
nations exjxirling economir 
depression Now lhal the 
crucial problems aie infla¬ 
tion and the way 111 winch 
nations have persistcntlv differ¬ 
ing growth rates in their pni- 
diictive |x)tcnlial, the kind of 
discipline whicli th<- jiar s'alue 
system imposes may not be the 
right kind at all 

The second question is 
whether the Bretton Woods 
system IS bettci 01 worsi than 
iny other system 'I’o the extent 
that countries only have limited 
reserves to defend their panties 
the system has exerted a certain 
financial discipline on internal 
demand management f)n t’le 
other hand, the fact that par 
values have tended to endow 
certain numbers with a holy 
aura has made it very difhcult 
for some governments to change 
panties when their economies 
are, by almost any definition, in 
fundamental disequilibrium The 
classic cases in the iqOos were 
Bnlain, with a rurrency that 
showed signs of being over¬ 
valued by the beginning of rhe 
decade , and Germany, with a 
currency clearly undervalued 

Uppunciits of the present par 
vahu system 111 Britain argue 
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that the defence of the pound 
has distorted the response to 
the real questions of growth 
and the allocation of resources 
and indeed of inflation Ocr- 
tainly the reluctance of gov¬ 
ernments to adjust itheir par 
values has increased- the destabi¬ 
lising influence of speculative 
funds 

The main argument nowadays 
put forward by the IMF’s man¬ 
aging director, M Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, is that these prob¬ 
lems arc not the result of the 
underlying policies or institu¬ 
tions of the system, but of the 
fact that governments have 
stuck to particular fixed 
exchange rates for too long 
Governments should recognise 
earlier when their economies are 
m fundamental disequilibrium, 
and devalue or upvalue more 
quickly But it is rarely clear 
when disequilibrium shifts fnim 
being temporary to fundamental 
until well after the event 

Alternatives should therefore 
be discussed At the most toii- 
servativv end sif the speetrum 
arc those who regret the parting 
of the old gold standard, and 
who 1 onsider that the present 
system imparts insuflicient dis- 
eipline to inflationary-prone 
democratic govenimeiits , it has 
iriabled Britain, for instance, to 
eonsiime several billion dollars 
of borrowed n.sources 

More .serious disciLssion, how- 
es-er, has recently concentrated 
on the rase for more, not less, 
flexible exchange rates Alter¬ 
natives really have to be 
grouped in three categories 

t Small amendments to present 
fixed systems These enuld 
include 

(a) the more frequent adjust¬ 
ments between hxed 
panties advocated by the 
IMF 

(b) wider bands 

■a Floating rates These could 
either mean 

(a) freely floating rates—le 
the foreign exchange 
markets would not be 
.subject to any official 
intervention whatsover, or 

(b) as a less extreme device, 
floating rates in which 
(here would be some offi 
cial guidance—eg to 
counter temporary specu- 
liativr b6uts 

3 Compromise .systems These 
would basically include 
(a) methods of frequently 
moving rates by small 
amounts without regard to 
any concept of fundamen¬ 
tal disequilibrium. Pantv 
movements could, for 
instance, be limited to 3?v 


to 3% a year or any mar¬ 
gin small enough for the 
speculative eff^ts to be 
offset by interest rate 
differentials. 

(b) fixed exchange rates 
coupled with limited 
periods when a govern¬ 
ment could float Us cur¬ 
rency if there was real 
doubt about the extent of 
Its disequilibrium 

The alternative of wider 
bands is not a very imagina¬ 
tive one Its only advantage 
would be to penalise speculators 
who proved wrong about the 
jmssibility of a parity change. 
Within the present narrow 
margins the odds arc heavily in 
favour of speculation The costs 
of guessing wrong are small, 
whereas the rewards for 
guessing right arc large Wider 
bands would increase the costs 
of guessing wrong and might 
therefore limit speculative flows 
during normal periods But they 
would do nothing to help cur¬ 
rencies whose values were per¬ 
sistently under suspicion , 
indeed, they would increase 
their jiroblems 

So the real intellectual alter¬ 
native IS for floating rates 
Arguments fur and against these 
are inevitably complex bven if 
one disregards the problems of 
moving towards such a system, 
It IS very difficult to anticipate 
what kind of day-to-day 
fluctuations would be likely , 
and to what extent the burdens 
these would impose on trade 
flows would be offset by forward 
markets and a decline in other 
restrictions (such as non-tarill 
barriers) 

Under the present system 
there are two sets of economic 
problems for governments to 
consider balance of payments 
problems and internal demand 
management These require 
related, but not identical, res¬ 
ponses Under a system of 
Huctuating rates, balance of 
payments problems would be 
.solved automatically by adjust¬ 
ments in exchange rates These 
would, of course, have their 
effects upon pnee levels and 
resource allocation within a 
country , but, within this given 
framework, governments would 
have to concern themselves only 
with a coherent .set of issues 
There would still be conflicts 
between internal economic goals, 
but the mirage of a separate set 
of constraints called “ the 
balance of payments problem " 
would vanish 

Gpponents of fluctuating rates 
argue that, if the constraint of 
the hxed parity was abolished. 


w 


economic jxilicy would be freed 
from a crucial moneury discip¬ 
line They complain that there 
would then be less check upon 
inflationary forces. This is 
a p.sychological argument not a 
logical one, and probably a 
wrong jisychological argument 
at that By running through 
reserves and living on borrowed 
money a country with a fixed 
exchange rate is able to con¬ 
sume more than it produces, in 
a way whieh is impossible when 
the impact has been taken by 
a falling rate of exchange The 
merits or dements, the political 
attractiveness or unattractive- 
ness, of a particular rate of 
inflation svithin an economy 
really do not depend on any 
speciiic international monetary 
system 

Much more important is the 
question of avoiding wild 
fluctuations in exchange rates 
clay by day Few people argue 
III favour of total official 
abstention from exchange 
markets This raises the ques¬ 
tion of when a central bank 
would just be doing a smoothing 
operation and when it would be 
going m for a quiet piece of 
competitive depreciation But 
jiroblems of this kind arc not 
overriding No one except 
extreme monetary radicals, 
denies that whatever exchange 
rate system is adopted there will 
still have to be a good deal of 
.self-interested enlightenment— 
in the shape of international 
co-operation, regular meetings 
between central bankers 

Compromise systems, which 
would involve limited move¬ 
ments of exchange rates, 
inevitably offer some of the 
advantages and some of the dis¬ 
advantages of both extremes 
Provided rates were 111 
equilibnum with one another 
when a compromise system was 
introduced, mild reforms of thes 
kind would certainly avoid the 
cyclical tensions inevitable in 
the current system, as one 
economy inflates slower, or 
increases its productivity faster, 
than another. The difficulty is 
to get the right relationships in 
the first place These could only 
easily be provided by float¬ 
ing rates. The big attrairtion of 
compromise systems for 
advocates of floating rates has 
been the argument that they 
might be politically more 
acceptable, and could thus help 
pave the way for fully floating 
rates later For the same reason, 
opponents of floating rates see 
any suggestion of compromise 
as the thin end of a nasty 
wedge 
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Ibday^ composite materials 
■the to toinorrow^ ideas 


(lompoMtc materials arc a major 
growth indusiry An industry that ^ 
IS based simply on the 
lact that natural materials // 

do not by themselves have / 

all the qualities that / 

modern technology ' \ J 

and industry need 
This IS where the 
science and technology ol 
composite materials come in - IH 
and 'I'urner & Ncwall 

At 1 &N we spend about 
£2,000,000 a year on the lesearch and 
development ol new and inijsroved 
composiles - soliil materials rein¬ 
forced with fibres And W(. look 
ahead 10 sec how society will shape 
and what part these new maleiials 
will play III building, ihe motoi 
indiistrN, plastics and engineering 
Wecallihis IMAtilNhl-.RINt 1 -- 
forward ihinkingengineend into 
prohlable realities 

(hiK those comp.inies ih.n have 
the ability to detect change 
undeistand its trend and iis 
consee|iiences realise iis 
opportunities will sia\ in the lead 
Below we illustrate what we mean 
by IMAGlNlsl-.RlNd, ideas that 
the T&N group ol 2- indiisiual 
companies could help bring to 
aetualily- using inanv composite 
malcTials now being produced and 
marketed by l ivN 

The all-seasons sports park 

I'or the spare-time sportsmen 
there could be a sports park area 
several times the si/e of VC'emblev 
Stadium, completely coveied foi 
use all the year touiid 


The giant VTOL skeleton 

l‘oi carrying yasi cjuantiiies of 
goods last on Ihiiopean hauls yye 


4iiii 


m 


it 


yisualisea verlical lake-oil jumbo 
jet that yyould be no moie than an 
an 11.line vMlh a de lae liable body 

I he body Use If yyoulil heamassiye 
lieiL’hl eoiitamer holilmg dozens 
ol smallei eonlaineis I heaiterall 
yyould deliyei its boily eonlainei 
and haye anolhei tilled ivi 
It ioi the letuin Ihghi 

1 he.iiieiall yyould be lileially 
glued together by adhesiyes 
1 ikN alieaih has expei leiiee m 
proiliieing .iircrafl adhe'sives .ind 
niaiet lals lor lockels 

The motorway super-urbs 


urn 


This gigantic centre 
would be under a translucent ^ 

dome that has nuivcable mof segments 
that slide open and shut automatically 
The dome could be roofed m T&N 
glass fibre reinforced plastic sheeting 


The TK population yyill be J 
millions laigcT ai tiu end of ihe elee,idc 
I rban areas musi be 
rc-lhoughi Rescaieli 

buildings arc not the 
best ansyyer I'hat we e'an 
still in low-rise 
housing yyith plenty 
open couniry - il we plan 
At '1 &N yye visualise an enlirely 
different suburb one that is out ol 
town and oil a motoryyav 


V('e call It a molorway siiper-urb 
b.aeh super-virb yyould be a 
se’parale sedl-eoniamed eommuniiy 
wiih shops, schools, cinemas, places 
to mee't and so on 

Already I e&N produce the 
composite building maleiials lor such 
a project In laci, they .iccuunt for a 
■ third ol 'I &N\ turnover 

New ideas—new markets 
It IS leic.is like ihcsc that cicatc 
ncyy mat Lets and cspaiiel others tor 
coinposite maleiials I'Aisiing 
maikets already include building, 
iianspoil, domestic appliances, 
cngiiieei ing eomjionenis, chemical 
plants ami the aerospace mdiisiry 

Our greatest asset 

1 he entire success and expansion 
ol the i &N' gioup m the seye'niies 
dejund on Its greatest asset - highly 
ttamed and imagmatiyc people ol 
the' tight ejnuhly at eyeiy ley el I’liat 
IS yvliy at I e'vX yye put such 
im|ioitanee on tiainmg and 
management dev elopmeiii 
(iiadtiaies yylio join I e&N undergo 
.nhoiough, piolessional tiammg, 
including Ioi niosi ol ihem a ye.ii at 
husiness Sc hool Hv then ihev are top 
management matei lal 

hiom these voting managers will 
gglj-^_eonu out comjsaiiy diieciois 
.Wans will be under ts 

r&N means growth 
1 &N IS an inlet nalional group ol 
2 ^ iiidusirial companies that yyork 
together The group’s assets are £103 
million with sales at £i i ^ million 
amuiallv II employs some 40,000 
people lliioughoul the yyorld The 
gruuii IS divei silyiiig more and more 
as It expands us international 
mat kets, yy ith jirofits to match 

If you yyould like information on 
1 &N companies and 
yyhat they do, please 
yvrilc to I'linicT & ^WTk. T' 
Ncyy all Ltd, 77-'7q 
1‘ountaiii,Street, 

Aiauchester M 2 2liA ^nnillllHIIHI 


TUFilVEIl &, IVJ-CWzVI^I^ l/ro make ideas work in composite materials 
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Slow boat to Copenhagen 

The 2,500 visitors to Copenhagen this week are not going to take any 
decisions about world exchange rates. Or about anything much else? 


All the finance ministera and central bankers of the world, 
except those of the communist countries, are proceeding 
this weekend in planefuls to Copenhagen. With them are 
their entourages of civil servants ; a crowd of top private 
bankers, who swarm on these occasions like bees round the 
honey pot , and hundreds of officials of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, whose combined 
annual meeting starts there next Monday. In ordinary 
circumstances this financial community would have been 
chatting happily or unhappily about the propects for the 
American bond market, the poor state of the pound or 
the immorality of floating exchange rates. But these are 
not ordinary circumstances. In the past few days the talk 
among Washington delegates, who naturally predominate, 
has concentrated itself wonderfully. on hijacking and 
student protests. As one senior international civil servant 
put it. “It could be quite a nasty week.” 

Any air traveller today is scared of a hijacking drama. 
This week’s pre-grouping of treasurers and bankers, 
customary though it is, .seems almost provocative. The 
Commonwealth club has been meeting in Cyprus ; the 
Latin Americans in Madrid ; and the French with their 
African colleagues in Paris. As a final prelude, the rich 
men’s club, the Group of Ten countries, meets on Saturday, 
hugely inconveniently m Brussels, the home ground of this 
year’s chairman. No wonder some ministers have switched 
to military aircraft. It is like a series of tableaux in a ballet 
before the final dance, and so well advertised that delegates 
will be relieved to find themselves by Sunday night in 
Copenhagen rather than hostages in the desert. 

But that still leaves the second hurdle; will they get 
out of Copenhagen with no more than a .squashed tomato 
down their shirt fronts ? The threat of the Danish maoist 
students to break up next week’s meeting could go off like 
a damp squib, but those who remember the squ^ly demos 
at the Group of Ten meeting in Stockholm in March, 1968, 
know that peace-loving Scandinavians can use force. 
Ironically, the Danish students are apparendy going to 
direct their wrath against the World Bank, which aids 
the poor, rather than the IMF, which lends to the rich 
countnes. They are said to be intent on making a personal 
condemnation Mr Robert NcNamara, the bank’s 
president: partly because he is unfoigiven for his past 
service as war minister in the Johnson Administration 
but also because their student body thinks that his World 


Bank is inflicting a capitalist form of society on the poor 
and innocent countries of the world Yet Mr McNamara, 
more than any former head of his bank, is trying to prevent 
the developing countnes from following slavishly in the 
steps of the industrialised wxirld. He docs not want them 
to move into an automobile age before they have developed 
a social infrastructure, and so find themselves, as Japan 
and Italy arc now doing, harshly questioning the quality of 
life. Understandably, hard-headed New York bankers, who 
provide some of the bank’s funds, have looked sccpUcally 
at Mr McNamara’s involvement in such thmgs as family 
planning ; they complain that he is trying to sec develop¬ 
ment assistance on too w'lde a canvas, and is over- 
ambitious for social prepress, over-concerned with infant 
mortality, population control, illiteracy, high urban 
unemployment, rural renewal and so on. But who would 
have thought he would got into trouble with the students 
for that ? 

The Copenhagen meeting was not intended to give the 
platform to Mr McNamara, but it is possible that he 
may now sci^e, it by default—as, some people will 
remember, he did in Rio dc Janeiro three years ago. 
Until very recently the main subject on the agenda for 
Copenhagen was supposed to be whether the world would 
move to a regime of more freely fluctuating exchange rates. 
The answer is now clear ■ it won’t Last .Sunday the 
executive directors of the IMF presented their report* 
on the subject. This report does not represent, as might 
be thought, the unbiased opinion of an economic body, 
aloof from all national considerations. It is the lowest 
common denominator of the views of the 20 executive 
directors of the Fund, and a very low denominator it is 
For behind each of the executive directors are the shadows 
of the individual governments whom they represent. Each 
sentence of this report, in both the analytical sections and 
the sections discussing implications for policy, was combed 
through and argued over. 

The only positive conclusions to emerge are that the 
IMF knows what it doe.s not want. The report rejects any 
idea of a regime of freely floating exchange rates ; or <Mie 
that would allow substanUally wider dealing margins ; 
or a meclianism that would change parities by a predeter¬ 
mined formula of the crawling peg variety. Some of the 
authois of the rep ort clearly were more Idndly disposed 

•^hc kole of ExchanRC Rales in the Adjustment of International 
Payment!. International Moncury Fund 
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to thicc Other ways in which the present unsatisfactory 
system might be improved ■ prompter adjustment of parities 
where appnipnate , a slight widening in the dealing 
margms around parity (to maybe i ^ or 2 per cent instead of 
the present i p<‘r cent) ; and temporary floats of some 
currencies as a means of moving from one parity to 
another But they can hardly Ire said to have given a 
forward push to any of them 

Any widening of dealing margins, for instance, would 
require an amendment of Ihlf’ rules to be approved by 80 
per cent of the IMF’s voting power and (more difficult to 
obtain) by 70 of its 116 members. Developing countries, 
particulaily those in the sterling area, arc not interested 
in a widening of the band , some of them think that this 
could favour only rich members of the club Moreover, 
not all countries would make use of any such widening , 
the common market countries w'ant to reduce margins 
between themselves. 

'I'he message from between the lines of this report is 
that the IMF would like to see prompter and smaller 
changes in panties where alternative correctives do not 
present themselves, but insists that it should be consulted 
first. It IS more cagey about permitting “ temporary floats ” 
It has no legal authority to approve such departure from 
par values, but it might well turn a blind eye It was happy 
aliout last autumn’s temporary floating of the D-mark 
—It .says It knew all alxiut it beforehand—^because there 
were six-cial political circumstances It wants the Canadiims 
to toe the par line again, but is not pressing them as hard 
as .some reports have suggested. 

Could any more meaningful rejxirt have been expected 
from this Ixxly ? It is not .1 habit of executives to suggest 
a curtailment of their [xiwers, ;md the IMF would like 
to be the world watchdog of exchange lates Its members 
iepre.scnt a spectrum of ideas on flexibility fiom the 
Japanc'sc (who are the most conscrvativi-) to tlie Americans, 
Gennans and Italians (who are th<‘ lib<-ral.s in tin- game") 
Oin- advance is that the ri'port implicitly condemns the long 
drawn-out reluct<mce of oni British Government after 
another m the iqfios to face reality. It indicates that 
sterling should have been detained well before 1967 If 
a cuiremcy can be seen to lie out of alignment by 5 01 


6 per cent, either ovcr-valped or under-valued, then 
the IMF would prefer member countries not to shilly¬ 
shally, but to gel on with the realignment. 

Although the Americans were the educated liberals 
in this debate, wanting a move to more freely fluctuating 
exchange rates, they did not play their hand very well. 
Somewhat curiously, they decide,d to put some zip into 
the debate in July, and presented a three-pronged proposal 
that went beyond what the IMF staff was considering 
Then the American Treasury Under-Secretary, Mr 
Paul Volcker, hurried to say that America was not pressing 
for any quick decision. Accordingly, no formal resolution 
can lie expected next week for further action The 
Americans may have gone cooler at this moment, because 
the BrilLfh Treasury believes that all the talk about flexi¬ 
bility had something to do with sterling’s recent weakness 
Great George Street cannot believe that it is its own bad 
advice to the new Chancellor—including iLs advice not to 
cut taxes—that has made the pound the vulnerable member 
of the pack again The debate on flexibility may open again 
if .and when common market countries agree on their 
steps towards monetary integration and on how sterling 
would slot into the .system if Britain gains entry. Or, of 
(ourse, if there is another worklwide currency crisis. 

What else might come up at Copenhagen ? Possibly 
the extent to which it is desirable for an institution like 
the International Monetar) Fund to increase its power, 
although this is hardly a burning immediate (|iieslion 
Mr William McChesney Martin, former chairman of the 
lioard of governors of the Federal Rc.serve System, deliver¬ 
ing the annual Per Jacobsson lectuie on Monday in Basle, 
talked about the possible eyolution of a world central 
bank Ideally, the world should be moving tow'ards a 
c<-nlial managemetit of its re.siTves, but central bankers 
have not as yet sliown their ability to think in .such terms 

.Much more likely, interest next week will centre on 
.some particular national problems and some new members 
of this bankers’ forum Mr Barber will be meeting his 
colleagues for the first tune in the next few days, and he 
must exjjcct a battery of que.stions from them in private 
about the British economy Washington is already curious 
alxiut Mr Heatli’s silent government 


Key indicators : British economy 


Production 

Slight fall in output which also shows 
up in the productivity index 

Retail pricaa 

Usual August pause 

Export trade 

Well down because of post dock 
strike distortions 

Wage rates 

1% irtoresse mainly reflecting rises in 
cable making, dock labour end retail 
furrashing 

Purchasing power of the pound 
(1963-i-i20s) August 14s M 
This figure is based on revised 
esbinates of consumers' expenditure 
1963-1969 



Month 

Index 

1963^100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

July 

122 

-1 

-2 

-If 

employment* 

July 

95 9 

+02 

-0 4 

-2 3 

productivity* 

July 

127 

-1 

-2 


Export trade*f 

August 

1110 

-25 

-20 

-271 

Eng'g orders on hand*t1 

May 

123 

+H 


+31 

Retail trade* 

July 

110 

-1 

-hi 

+2 

Unemployment* 

August 

118 1 

nil 

+6.0 

+7 3 

Retail prices 

August 

135 9 

-01 

+0 9 

+6 8 

Export prices 

July 

130 

nil 

+i1i 


Import prices 

July 

129 



+®i_ 

Wage rates (weekly) 

August 

146 2 

-hi 

+2i 

+ 107 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices) Unemployment wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, 
latest rate 26 per cent 

* Seasonally adiusted 1 End of period ♦ Provisional 
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Security has four legs and a cold nose 

The next major investment at Heathrow airport is going to have to be 
a kennelful of anti-hijack dogs 


Airlines have made a brave show in the past few days of 
tightening their security arrangements, to the huge 
inconvenience of passengers who, as it happens, are still 
too badly shaken by four Arab terrorist attacks in a 
row to have started to complain. But they sotm will, 
if the current system of frisking and prodding and peering 
into briefcases looks like continuing indefinitely. Yet, in 
the .short term, the airlines have nothing better to put m 
Its place. Armed guards in the air and metal detectors 
on the ground are better tlian no precautions at all, 
but neither is an awful lot of good against the tactics ol 
terrorism as the Arabs understand them 

The Popular' Front for the I^rberation of Palestine 
may be losing face and friends with every day that the 
western governments continue to call its increasingly dis- 
.sonant bluff but in the meantime other minority groups 
in other countries have taken the message that, if you 
want to ni.ike the world’s lu-adlines, there is nothing to 
compaie -with holding to ransom a jetload of pas-sengers 
of a.s.sorted nationalities. Kven if the Popular Front gets 
Its comeuppance, moie kidnap attempts are e.xpected by 
the .'\inboiiiese ol Indonesia in particular, whosi- attempted 
hold-ui) of the Indone.sian embassy in 'I hi Hague was a 
humiliating failuie , po.s.sibly by 'I'uikish Clviinols , and 


almost certaunly by student groups. 

Tilts is not scare-talk It is a risk which airlines and 
airport managements believe they will have to live with 
at least throughout the 1970s, and jjennanent structural 
changes in airport buildings and layouts are being planned 
as a pretaution again.st it. When hijacking was carried 
out mainly by the mildly deranged, or by political refugee.s. 
It was easier and less disrupting to air transport as a whole 
to go along with them than to take heroic prec.uitions 
to stop fhi-m To 'be hijarked under t'he.se circunistancrs 
was annoying but rarely dangerous. But the Aralis ;md 
their possible mutators have introduced a new dimension 
of temirtsm, brutality, de.structi(>n and now, it appears, 
robbery MccUiwhile, the favxmicd weapon has liecome 
the h.irid grenade and the plastic I'xplosive, not the 
relatively easily delected gun 

,'\nned guards can and have shot gunmen in mid-air , 
what ihey daie not do is to .shoot a terrorLst w'ho has 
already pulled the pin fnim his grenade Bv all the normal 
odds, the Israeli jet that Miss KJialed attempted to kidnap 
should have blow'ii up in mid-aii after her companion 
droj)(>ed thi- grenade he was carrying Hence the continuing 
scepticism alKHit till- value of amu-d guards. 

Imniigiation checks can W'ork up to a point Miss Khaled 


One man's Sunday 

(UKckino; in a( I'l.inkfiirt airport on Sun- 
(la> 11101(1(1 to be honif'in l.ondon in rimr 
loT a birtiidav IiiikIi our special (orns- 
pondt'Mt arrived (airvint; i>nl\ an o\(t- 
nii^ht hat' and a pristnt, thoii^lii to be 
some soil oi (le’eiiic (lock, wiapjHd in 
pink paper iiai; and panel wire ix)t!i re- 
ino\((l to the aiTiralt }|oId setiiiitv 

leMsoMS no h.iiiei bair^aire is allemed in 
tlie atre raft " "rhe llii»)i! vvas ('alU*d r>n 
linu\ and the > the’ seauliint; started AH 
womens haiielbtius were eriiptied iirsi, 
then on through .1 Krit-like structiite' for 
.1 ‘ bod)-cheek 1 ho lirsi siv or so 

passon<;ers passed ihnun<h cpjickly , the 
next was colounel. althou>;h not parti¬ 
cularly Arab-lookmi; He was frisked 


morning 

more thoroiu'hly, and protested loudly 
that this was cJise titninatinn riio luxt 
two clei/eMi ])asseMU'eis t(ot an e'ven lulle i 
iiisknu{ |iisi to piovo It vvasn t 'I he bus 
left for the aircialt .in lioitr kite 

Once on board, all the bottlers of clni>- 
froo brandy anil any sumviiu; hand- 
hi^^ai'e were taken .iwa> anel put in 
plastic containers Afte i jo tiiiniitrs, (lie 
pilot annouiie'od “ The*i< is one suit¬ 
case io(i many in the* hole!, will evorv- 
body ^e t out .iiul ide inif\ tlie'ii b.u'i’.i^e ' 
hverye>ne dise^nibaike'el and stooel anmnd 
in the heavy rain One case w.is left 
unclaimed The pilot said "'Will 
passeniT(r \Vin*fre d (ioodenouc»h fiom 
r^dinburt^h please identifv tlie suitcase’ left 


III hei name'*’ Nobody stirred Lveryeme 
was bv now' sure t’hat the ease held 
.1 l)oinb One woman fainie'd , an 
aiiibidaiue with sirens a doctor and tw'o 
nurses removed her and her loudi) 
weepiiiK child A |e*ep removed the case, 
I'liaielecl by a solelier, who for se)ine 
reason was pe>intiiu' .1 mac hint t(un <it it 
I he aircraft leiok oil two hemrs late 
\t Lunduii Airpeiri there were wain- 
iiij's about deJays in iinloadini? aireraft 
be^causs all that hand baRi^a^e was 111 the 
hold 'I'he first hicfstaije bes^an ie» arrive 
after 40 inmules Impeded bv the pink 
papei jvan ( I .iiid its uiikniwMi e oiite nts, 
out coirespoMclent deelaied it to customs, 
aiiel was ihoroiij»hIv se archeel ,l^aln for 
Ins p.iins 'Hus, |jIus the ba^t'at'e delay, 
(onsunie d .uiotliei hour lie aiiivetl lieime 
three hours late But he wasn't hijacked 



frisked in Pans, cross-questioned in Brussels and screened for bombs in London * ns time to call man's best friend 
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v\;is travelling on a forged Honduran pas^rt, one of 
the many nationalities that can be freely bought in 
Beirut Had .she Ix’cn challenged to prove her Honduran 
nationality by .speaking .Spani.sh, she might have been 
discovered But her companion had a Nicaraguan and 
an AmiTitan passport, both genuine The latter would 
have earned him through any immigialion check unchal¬ 
lenged. .So until something better lunis up, there is nothing 
foi It but to fall back on scaictie.s, detecting instruments 
---and dogs .Seaithes are toleiable only for so long as the 
public will put up with them instiumenLs arc txf limited 
value , dogs l.ike i8 months to tram. But, once trained, 
the dogs arc better than instruments in many ways A 
lot of the claims made for mstrumenLs are 75 per cent 
an line blulT 

The first s’creening equipment picked up ferrous metal 
only, and could identify a riiim with a gun (several of 
whom have since been picked out at Heathrow, mo.st of 
them with the pmper licences). But the bombs on the 
Israeli jet were m aluminium containers with no ferrous 
metal anywhere , this equipment would not have detected 
them At least two other instruments 111 the prototyiie 
stage in Britain do react to metal of all kinds, and work 
lathei better than comparable equipment 111 the United 
States But they do so in an undLScriminatiiig way As 
.Mr Peter Masefield, chaimian of the Biitrsh Airports 
Authority, .said on Tue.sdav, the wired sujiport m the 
bras of reasonably well-upholstered ladies throws the 
machine into a ti//y. But .so, he might have added, do 
cameras, tobacco tins, travelling cl(K:k.s and any other 
metal object that ptissengeis canv on or about them 
In short, they pick up .such a |ot of metal that it’s not 
much help to the operatoi trying to guess whom and 
whom not to stop and .search 

Dcigs do di.srriminale Some of (he more obsciiie bre-eds 


can scent out explo«ve better, than the best instrument 
through metal casing, newspaper padding and even a 
heavy overlay of expensive scent A handler standing with 
his dog at the gate as passengers pass through is going 
to cau.se less interference with the flow of traffic than almost 
any other security measure that can be thought of. This 
IS a major consicleration when an airport like Heathrow 
has upwards of i,uoo flights a day and nearly 15 milhon 
pas.sengers through it in a year. The airport itself covers 
w'cll over four .square miles and around 50,000 permanent 
staff work there. The policing operation required to pick 
out a tcrrori.st in an area this size is staggering and 
explains why neither airports nor airlmes have made any 
really serious attempt to do it before. 

Mr Masefield put the cost of Heathrow’s current 
jirecaiitions at, in very rough terms, <Ci million a year 
and he is relying heavily on the local police to 
reinforce his own men And this does not include the 
probability that permanent metal detectors will have to 
be built into all the departure gates, because, inefficient 
though they are, these aie still better than nothing. Kennels 
will have to be built to hou.se three separate breeds of 
dogs and their handlers , guard dog.s propei, mainly Alsa¬ 
tians , dnig-sniffing Labrador , and bomb-sniffing dogs, 
breed still top secret. The last are the only known line of 
defence against the plastic Iximb. Dog.s have to be trained 
fioni puppy-hood, by then handler, to go after one scent 
only (the .same dog will not identify Ixith drugs and bomlw) 
anti are around iB months old before they are fit foi 
regular work. It is outiageous to think that such elalxirale, 
clumsy precautions have to be taken, but with 5110 lives at 
stake m a jumlxi jet it is also inconceivable that they should 
not be. So plans go ahead at Heathrow and a ciuaitcr of a 
tenturv's woik to speed the nioveinenl of passengers 
and cut the red tape is being pul into reverse 


Crown Agents' £1 billion business 

As many as 80 overseas governments use the Crown Agents as their official 
buying agency, but business isn't booming as it should 


In one of their rare public appearances the Crown Agents 
bought a 20 per cent slake in Stanlev Cibbons, the inter¬ 
national stamp dealen,, for .iioiind .tl'joo.ooo 7 he pui- 
chasc wa.s an obvioiKs one The Ciown Agents last ^car 
piinied 30 regular is.sue.s and 160 sp<-cial i.s.sucs of Common¬ 
wealth stamps, or about 4 million st.unps a day Many of 
these never made it to local jjosi offices but were sold 
directly to collectors. 

But the .shift into Stanley Ciblxins Ls small fry for the 
Crown Agents, who handle funds of almost £.1 billion for 
ihcir overseas clients and commi.ssion purrha.ses worth 
A 186 million a year. All this is on a non-profit making 
basis, for although the Crown Agents arc not a government 
bixly, they have, since 1833, been very much of a public 
.service. They placed and still place, on behalf of the old 
empire and the new Commonwealth, well over 100,000 
individual orders a year, ranging from stamps and trains 
to financial, shipping, and insurance services. They arc 
tfxlay one of the major financial institutions in the sterling 
area, but tomorrow looks more bleak 


Over the past ten years, during which most of the 
Commonwealth has achieved independence, the need for 
an expert and impaitial purcha.sing authority to cope with 
the glowing volumes of aid and huge investments in capital 
I'quipmenl, has been greater than ever before But 
oidcrs during that time have slipped 40 per cent. In the 
next ten years, the agents expect to do little more than 
merely hold their ground. 

Tliere has been some effort to win more business. The 
Crown Agents have opened buying offices in Tokyo, New 
York and Australia and no longer invite tenders in Britain 
alone. Last year 12 per cent of their purchases were from 
outside Britain and the trend is accelerating. They have 
also concentrated more on advanced products, where a 
high degree of technical expertise is required, like heavy 
engineering, computers and communications systems, 
breaking away from the staple old-style orders for 
fertilisers and cement, most of which anyway are now 
produced in Commonwealth countries themselves. Still, just 
on half of the piirchasi's the Crown Agents arrange for 
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the brand that’s known 
in over 120 countries 

Y K K , including its 22 overseas plants, makes more 
than 550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year Care¬ 
fully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world These raw 
materials are processed at Y K K plants, passing through 
high-speed chain machines and other processing ma¬ 
chines all developed and designed by Y K K to become 
the famous Y K K zippers Y K K also makes highly 
popular aluminum sashes 
*Ou Pont Trade Mark 

YOSHiDA KOGYO K.K. 

1 Kanria tzumi rho, Chiyoda ku Tokyo, Japan 
Y K K ha!> affiliated companies in the followmi; lb couiitiies 

FNQLANO VKK Fast«rn*rs (LI K }Lt (1 USA Yo»hic 1 a Intarnalioftal Inc ■NawYnrk') YKK Zipper 
(Californiaflnr YKK Zipper r Hlmoi^• Im f ANAPA YKK Zipper Co Canada t NETHERLANDS 
Yoariida < Nederland • N V HONG KONG YKK Zipper L«> • H K • I id TAIWAN 1 aiiwan Zipper Cu 
'Id THAIIAND Union Industries Corp Ltrl NFWZTALAND Slldclest (N Z'« L imited COSTA 
KICA Yoshida de Costa Rira Ltda MAI AYSiA Malayan Zips Sdn Bhd AUSTRALIA YKK 
Austialia Pty Ltd FRANCF Yoshida f f rsnca) S A H L TRINIDAD AND tOPAGO YKK Zipper 
• Wliltd QFRMANY Yoshida • Deutsc heland • G m b H ITALY Yo Jnda roasanese S p A EL 
SALVADOR Yo>hlda de [I Salvador S A 



fxfion . 

CNylon) /(Polyester) ^Tw^ B —a »% 

Zippers ZioDers in' 


Western American Bank 
Participation Certificates 
represent investments in major 
international loans in which 
Western American Bank 
intends to maintain an after 
market. 


Western Americnn Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
Intcmntlonnl Merchant Bankers, 

Licensed Dealer In Securities 
i8 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C^. 
Telephone: 01-838 5791 Telcat 885487 

Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd , has been established by 
Hembros Bank, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
Security Pacihc National Bank of Los Angeles and Wells Fargo 
Bank of San F'rancisco 


Zippers 
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We'io tjoinq to he the fir.L. 

On Scptenihei 98th 
we’ll he openma n lull si^ivice 
hiniK h >At Plciiilntion 1 louse. 

1 one hi IK h Street. 
It'll be oui 998ih. 

All ol the other hrunehes 
die located thiou(|hout Brazil. 

Whic'li inakes us 
one ol the ldtp(sst l:)anks in this 


rapicllv developinp niaiket. 
^ So you'll soon bo able 
to talk to tlie people who have 
extensive experience ol 
l-jiazilian commetce 
and industry. . 
top Brazilian bankers. 

Who better to talk to about 
business with Biazil. 

And where hettei than London. 



BANCO DO ESTADO DE SAO PAULO S.A. 

Over 200 Branches throughout Brazil 
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Crown Agents' supermarket selling trams, printing stamps, supplying patrol boats, chartering aircraft—very genteelly 


their clients arc general goods like textiles, sta:tionery and 
livestock ; and this is the area where commi^ions are 
slipping away fastest, although £4 million of pharma¬ 
ceutical and medical sales last year was a record. 

The trend towards independence has by itself done 
little to diminish the Crown Agents’ standing in developing 
countries. Only Ghana has refused to continue using them. 
Tanzania, Malawi and I’ganda have created their own 
state trading organisations, but frequeiilK u.se the Ciowii 
Agents for then larger jiurehase.s. Much of the Crown 
.Agents’ bu.siness is in fact hantled over on a plate, .since 
a good deal of the £21 1 million of annual British aid is 
tied to ttic puichase of Biiti.sh goods and carries with it 
a reconiinendatioii dial the Crown .Agents should jilace 
the orders This has led them with .sonii embaria-ssment 
into the arms tiade But in the past ten years they have 
m.anaged also to attract business from lountries like 
Thailand and Libva, well outside the old imperi.il rule 
1 he booming pun h.ases of the Commonwealth, however, 
are incre.xsmgly Inp.xssmg the Crown .Agents And the 
iipstanding atmo.sphere of quiet public service, though 
uiidoubtedb eompi'tent in what it does is haidlv likelv 
to leverse the trend. But could it not be leanit from the 
higliK succe.ssful but non-profit making .Anieiicaii founda¬ 
tions that there is a middle wav between aggressive 
commercialism and genteel stagnation 

The future, in any case, lies less in harcKvare 
and nioie in consultancy and the provision of 
sen ices. Income from tonsullancy fees is on the increase, 
but It IS not rising aiivthing like as fast as it might. The 
Ciown .Agents act increasingly as an emplosTuent agency 
requests to lecruit stafl for short-ieini appointments have 
been using .sharply, with the growing leluctance of 
developing countries to emplov expatriate whites on 
long-term contracts But against this, large numbers of 
conqiariies, like Litton Industries, arc actively .selling to 
deseloping nations complete infrastructures, ho.spitals and 
industrial complexes or merely corisulliiig knowhow, and 
so fast has this trade grown that the Ciown Agents have 
built up a business on the back of it, helping ginemments 
to as.sess competitive tendei.s, but not submitting their 
awn. Last vear the> carried out quality control checks on 
5.000 contracts. But whv arc the Crown Agents, with the 
invaluable asset of 167 years of goodwill beliind them, not 
up in the forefront of the infrastructure business them- 
iebes? The fastest growing of the .Agents’ activities have 
Dcen in financial services, managing client countries’ 
revenue funds, budget surpluses and foreign currency hold¬ 
ings. They also look after the pension funds of public 


Commonwealth corporations. These now amount to nearly 
£i billion , £100 million is kept on short-term depiosits 
whilst the rest is conservatively invested in gilt-edged stocks. 
Only £50 million has found its way into anything so bold 
as the equity markets. To make tliesc services more pro¬ 
fessional the Crown Agents have bought their way into 
the merchant banker, E. D. Sassoon, and have now become, 
with characteristic quietness, one of the major bankers 
III the steihiig are.i. Last year they undertook the 
accounting fot £50 million of British Government and 
World Bank loans 

The best potential of the Crown Agents has been realised 
by the policy of expanding into private enterpri.se. 1 hi.s 
has taken them not only into .SltUiley Gibbons .-iiid Sasstxin 
but othei mcichaiit banks, tiiiline chart! rs .ind television 
companies. It is in these fields where cimI service aloofness 
has given wav to ,i lonunereial involvement that the 
(aown Agents have been most .suctessful But the policy 
is not fiillv puisued and the Ciown Agents, happy to fly 
down to east .Afiica on weekly ehailei .serviees, do not 
w.int to have aiiylhiiig to do with .selling the empty capacity 
on the return flight ITed only to biiving for Common¬ 
wealth goveinmenis, they refitse to undertake any .selling 
for them. Dealing with goveriinients and state cnteipriscs 
they have decided not to ollei their services to private 
companies for lear of commercialism 

Tlie.se fine .sentiments will undoubtedly uphold a rather 
Vietorian type of prestige for the Crown Agents. But the 
Cominonvveallh tloes not wcsli to operate on A'ictorian 
.sentiments At the moment the Ciown .Agents are a 
powerful body , but if they jog along as they arc for 
another decade, they will bi-coine insignificant Someone 
.should lescue them 


EfU Quarl/erlv Ec-mo/n'r Rrvt^w Service 
Every <]iinrler, (tj revievtv (.over 140 ouuniriefi 

YUGOSLAVIA 

As Yugoslavia continues on its hazardous path between the 
communist and the capitalist worlds, this QER charts the 
shifts in economic policy, pointing up opportunities for busi¬ 
ness as and when they occur 

An Qiinutil subscripiioif to one review (4 issues and an Annual 
Supplement) is C10 (US$28) Air mail postage extra 
Single copies 60/ (US$9) each Details from 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW1 Tel 01 493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 Tel 212 687-6850 
137 lAvenue Louise 1050 Brussels Tel 38-29-30 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 



fc ..p*. 

£20 

Miners come to town 10 per cent hadn't a hope 


Actually, they're working on it 


SinimiiT's (iM'i, tlir Mctroiolomi .il 
Ofiicc put out till’ first fiost vvum- 
mtis, and fioin Whiteh.ill I'oiuo 
unnustakahic sounds of soiucthinp like 
an atitunin hud>;ct in pit’|>aration Run- 
riinR true to itself, the ricasurs- is doin^ 
Its flainiu’dcsl to stop tins particular 
idea from I'Cttinp .iiouiid, and to daiuj] 
down hopes that there tan he any con¬ 
cessions to lift the spirits of laxjjayeis 
while there is the weeniost siftn of sjierid- 
ing lesiving in the shops But Mr Heath 
knows \sh\ the ctiuntrv put hini into 
power in pieference to Mr Wilson, even 
if the Treasury doesn’t the countis 
wanted tuts in (roveriuiient sj>endmg 
and an increase in its own private 
spentimg, and unless Mr He.ith dcliveis 
the goods he may as well foigel about 
getting co-operaition for any of the other 
things his Government might wanit to 
do, ineluding the dampening down of 
wage demands. 

The (jovernment is well aware that 
whatever cuts it makes in spending this 
autumn, which are Ixiund to cause pain 
because they hit people who have been 
accustomed to rely on government 
laigesse, must be accompanied by some 
foirn of encouragement in the shape of 
Ux cuts And, the regulator apart, this 
cannot be done without at least a small 
fin.mre bill 

, The largest single item in the autumn 


jiai kage that iiumsters want to bring iti 
IS the ending of the investment grants, 
now lutuung at ICboo million a year 
gloss ifi'pjo niillion 01 so after cofpor,!- 
tion tax) 'J'here still seems to be some 
discussion inside the cabinet about 
whether the giants should be replaced 
by the oiigmal .system of investment 
.illimaiices or merels li\ .1 straight cut 
in coijxiration tax The vote ought to 
go for a cut in I'orpoiation tax Invest¬ 
ment allowances were maigirially better 
than investment grants in that a com¬ 
pany had to show some profit on its 
investment in order to claim them at all, 
but the whole .system of nnvestment lolli¬ 
pops IS one that industry has come 
increasmgK to dislike It does not 
encoiir.ige foreign investment to tome 
into this country, as the iiianagement of 
4ny foieign-owned company with plants 
in Brit.iin will confirm It docs not help 
unemployment in grey areas, except 
teiiipoi.irily, while the plants are huild- 
mg, because it is the capital-intensive 
industries with the minimum of labour 
costs that gain the most from aids to 
ins'cstment, whatever the form in whicn 
they are given. 

A straight cut m corporation tax 
would haye far the more encouraging 
effect on investment, llii.s is what all 
the more enterprising managements have 
been demanding throughout the 


suiiiincr, and they yvould gladly wave 
goodbye to any form of direct govern¬ 
ment aid for my estmerit in ordei to get 
it As it happens, the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology IS die department c urrently 
.idministermg investment grants, and 
Mintech is also the dt'[)arliuen't most 
under the shadoys of the goyeiniuent 
spcmding axe It is .1 fat enough yictirii 
Without counting my’estiiienl allow- 
ances, Mmtecli is .set this yeai to spend 
using Cfioo million, <i thud of it 
m the .uiciafl industry on cisil 
aiicrafi 01 .lyiatioii leseaich (tbti 
million going on (’■oiicoiilc-) But a good 
i|uarter of it goes on y.irious forms of 
mdustiial grants to aluirumurii com¬ 
panies, to sliiphiiilding, to iiiachine tools, 
to the co.d .industry — you name it and it 
IS hard to find an industry that is not 
getting some kind of Mintech help 
Some of these props, crutches an 1 
.straight subsidies are m line for cuts cl 
as much as lyo per tent. Industry, in 
other words, looks like bearing the brunt 
of the ri'duction in Government spend¬ 
ing and It IS jiarticularly' iiiifiortant, 
theiefoie, that it gets tax cuts as well 
The same sort of afipniach .seems to 
Im* behind the line that the (.lovernment 
IS taking with that other fjerennial jien- 
sionci, farming .^11 the signs are that the 
dcx’ision has been taken, bravely and 
very prt)|xsrlv, to bring the announce¬ 
ment of the introduction of import 
levies fcTrward by at least six moniths 
This will cut substantially the amount 
of help th.at Whitehall will in future 
have to give to farmers, just as rising 
ictail prices throughout the year have 
been < uttiiig farm subsidies by some¬ 
thing close on ,£t(>o million The 
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KeyserUllmann 

The complete merchant bank 


Short Term Finance 
Foreign Currency Loans 
Overseas Collections 
Documentary Credits 

Issuers of Negotiable Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
Capital Issues 

Advice on Mergers and Acquisitions 
Investment Managers 

Eurodollar Loans including Short Term Loans 
Underwriting and Management of Eurodollar Issues 


Keyser Ullmann Limited 

31 THROGMORTON STREET LONDON, E C 2 
Telephone 01-606 7070 Telex 885307 


Subsidiary Bank in Switzeiland 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 RUE SAINT-VICTOR 1211. GENEVE 12, SWITZERLAND 
Telephone 47 25 25 Telex 23791 Telegrams Keyseruilmann 
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facers could get some of that back 
this autumn in the form of higher 
guaranteed prices, on the condrtion 
thait they then belt up over the 
levy and the common market negotia¬ 
tions, and in all other ways keep out 
of the Government’s hair It is too 
much to suppiose that the farmers will 
swallow every Lne of such a deal, but 
there are real bargaining advantages to 
Mr Heath in going into the common 
market negotiations with an expanding 
farm industry behind him. 

What is in doubt is how far the 
Government has carried this one-carrot- 
for-every-stick principle into its thinking 
about wages and the voting taxpayer. 
A showdown on wages in the public 
sector has not only been promised, but 
the Government seemed to be confirm¬ 
ing it this week even before the miners 
had thrown out Lord Robens’s offer of 
an inflationary 10 per cent and decided 
to hold a strike ballot, a procedure that 
will take them four or five weeks The 
preferred battlefield would have Vieen 
the railways, for coal stocks are low and 
imports may be difficult to arrange 
However, if it came to the wor.st, between 
a quarter and a third of the country’s 
base electricity load is geneiated either 


by oil or nuclear plant. 

The Government would probably 
be happy enough, by all appearances, if 
wage settlements could be kept to 
around 7 per cent in spite of its intention, 
expected to be announced this weekend, 
to give another 14 per cent to hospital 
porters and other health service manual 
workers ; this has been described as merely 
bringing them into line with the award 
loCal authority manual workers got a 
year ago. Mr Heath and Mr Barber 
must be greatly cheered by the 
refusal of the management of GKN- 
Sankey to budge an inch from its 
repeatedly rejected, and still very 
generous, wage offer. But, as the check 
list shows, 7 per cent is anything 
from a quarter to a half of the 
rate at which current offers and settle¬ 
ments have been running Yet neither 
wage rates nor earnings are what the 
average trade union member is really 
interested m His calculations are done 
net of tax, national insurance contri¬ 
butions and other deductions. Take- 
home pay IS in the end what really 
counts 

Surveys of caimngs arc made only 
once a year, m October, so current 
official figures are nearly i-.i months 


Wages: The state of play 


Group 

Size 

Claim 

Offer 

Previous 

Amount 




(where made) 

settlement 


Most recent cleime (since September 1st) 




Electricity 

Coal board 
clerks 

125.000 

up to 30% 

4%-13% 

Nov, 1969 

10% 

20,000 

up to 53% 


Nov. 1969 

8% 

TGWU 



officials 

420 

22% 


January, 1970 

5% 

Most recent ollsrs 





Miners 

Local 

300.000 

up to 333 % 

10% 

October, 1969 

6% 

authority 

manual 

workers 

700.000 

20% 

14% 

October. 1969 

8% 

StrHcas In progress 





GKN>Sankey 
West Midland 

5,000 

£8 10s pw 

£2-£7 6s p w 

May, 1969 

£2 p w 

gasmen 

Rolls-Royce 

2,500 

25%-50% 

• 

January, 1970 

14% 

craftsman 

1.000 

up to 31% 

7% 

October, 1969 

10% 

Recent settlements 





Engineering 






clerks 

400,000 

16% 

12% 

April, 1969 

41% 

NHS clerks 
Electrical 
contractino 

60,000 

8f% 

8f%-12% 

October. 1969 

81%-16% 

65,000 

11%-15% 

11%-15% 

Sept. 1969 

Long term 

Senior 





agreement 

doctors, etc 

59,000 

30% 

20% 

January, 1969 

8% 

GLC clerks 

14,500 

15% 

12f% 

August, 1969 

31% 

Bus clerks 
Bntish Leyland 

11,500 

26% 

12% 

February. 1970 

61% 

foremen 

BLMC 

" indirect " 

6.000 

£6 p w.t 

£6-£12 pw 

n/a 

new structure 

workers 
London Under- 

3J600 

£4 p w 

£2-£5 p w 

May, 1969 

£2 p w 

ground 
mainten¬ 
ance staff 

3,300 

11% 

11% 

March. 1970 

12% 


*Th 9 Gas Board is flusmg to nmgotimto mxeopt on m nariona/ /aifaf A nstiongt c/a/m «s axpacrad 
a 00/1 


itASTMS nafrona/ gunlohnm ctoim 


out of date, but using the standard 
PAYE tables to work out what they 
mean in terms of take-home pay shows 
the trend plainly enough. 

Take-hoin« pay for a marriecl man 
with two children under 11 

If average Take-home 
weekly pay will be 


All manufacturing 

25 

11 

0 

21 

0 

11 

Metal manufacture 

26 

11 

0 

21 

14 

3 

Engineering 

25 

7 

0 

20 18 11 

Shipbuilding 

26 

3 

0 

21 

7 

3 

Motors 

28 

14 

0 

23 

1 

0 

Coal and oil 

25 

14 

0 

21 

2 

11 

Building 

24 

9 

0 

19 

6 

7 

Gas and electricity 

22 

10 

0 

19 

0 

10 

Transpon 

25 

18 

0 

20 

4 

11 

Local authority 

18 

9 

0 

16 

8 

6 


What this means to the elite of 
industry, the dockers, printers, welders 
and others whose earnings run upwards 
of £40 a week can be judged from what 
has happened to journalists at the Sun, 
who have just had their iiiininium wage 
raised by nearly £10 a week to just 
under £411 take-home pay, however, 
has gone up by a bare £6 los to £36 2S 
On the assumption that the flood of 
really huge wage demands, some of 
which are now running at increases of 
more than 50 per cent, are the one way 
that the unions can sec at the present 
tune to raise living standards in the face 
of high direct and indirect taxes as a 
ml rate of growth, then, whatever the 
T'reasury thinks about it, to cut taxes in 
return for more modest wage settlements 
IS a bargain worth considering. 

Economy _ 

Laugh or cry? 


'Hiis week’s trade figures for August 
were predictably abysmal, with distor¬ 
tions from the July dock strike produc¬ 
ing a deficit of no less than £231 
million. But then everybody knew that 
the equally unreal surplus of £134 
million the month before was not going 
to last Foreign exchanges accordingly 
not only did not seem depressed at the 
news, but marked sterling up a few 
points immediately, and then marked it 
up further later in the week. Every¬ 
one has now got very sophisticated about 
the quirks of when imports are recorded 
(immediately) and exports (anything up 
to two weeks late) and how they can 
affect the trade figures for any one 
month If the two freak strike months 
are taken together, the deficit evens out 
to just under £50 million a month—the 
same as in pre-strike June Allowing for 
backlogs of shipments held up by the 
dock strike—the Board of Trade {joints 
out that such backlogs are greater on 
Continued on page 8 g 
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Toyota gives you a glimpse 
of the shape of things to come 



The design study above is one of 
the most popular exhibits of Toyota's 
conducted Works tour The EX-III is 
Toyota Technical Center's concept of 
what your high-speed touring car of 
the none-too-distant future will look 
like This mock-up helps Toyota's 
designers and engineers to decide on 
the best shape to carry you in safety 
and comfort 

The EX-III IS a concrete example of 



Toyota's determination to maintain 
Its leadership through intensive en¬ 
deavours on track and bench The 
many new ideas tested out in EX-III 
and other prototypes mean that your 
new Toyota will be better-looking, 
more convenient and exciting and 
serve you better than ever before 
Toyota the car that gives you 
more of the things you've always 
wanted 


TOYOTA 
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The land_ 
of the big river 
starts at 
Heathrow 


WE'LL SHOW YOU EVERYTHING From the moment 
you check m for your Nigeria Airways flighj,.you're practically 
in Nigeria Because the friendly welcome that Nigerians are famous 
for begins even before you board the aircraft And lasts until 
you're safely home again Meanwhile, we'll have helped you see 
some of the most memorable places m the world—1 .SOO-year-old 
Kano with ns Emir's Palace and Great Mosque, the heavy bronzes 
of ancient royal Benin, the fascinating collections in Lagos's 
Museum of Antiquities, the puzzling terra cotta heads at Ife near 
Ibadan itself a university city of sparklmg contemporary 
architecture Serving the 12 major cities of Nigeria with an all- 
turbine-powered fleet, Nigeria Airways can get you there 
quickly and comfortably 

In association with BOAC 


o 


^ mtCMnM AtnwAYS 


SKY-PC^ER to the heart of VAfesf Africa 
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An HMI stamp 
portfolio doservos 
a closer look. 


Would you like to see your money 
grow? Really grow' Not just by the 
usual 5%, 8%- -or even 10%. But by 
as much as 80%' i 

That's the kind of growth enjoyed i 
by clients of Harvey Michael M 

Investments the world’s largest A 

brokers in modern British stamps 
For every £200 placed by HMI 
in stamp portfolios for their clients 
on January 1, 1969, they had 
£'i6o to show for it on July i, 

1970. Already this year, up to 
July I, our clients’ portfolios 
have grown by a fat 37.38 °a' 

What’s more, they had no 
Capital Crains Tax to pay if 
selling lots of under £1000 

World-Wide knowledge and 
expertise. It’s an impressive 
performance by any standards 
particularly when seen against the sad 
picture of the Stock Market over the 
same period It’s an achievement made 
possible only with detailed knowledge 
of the stamp market and world-wide 
contacts 

HMI have agents in over 50 
countries throughout the world, i his 
ensures a constant flow of information 
which keeps us mformed of the most 
exciting market opportunities even 
before they appear in the public’s view 






Let HMl’s proven skills work for 

you All this considerable expertise is at 
the service of HMI clients selecting a 
stamp portfolio with the greatest growth 
potential, assessing its value at regular 
intervals, recommending the best 
time to sell tor maximum profits. Once- 
bought, the portfolio is yours to keep 
or sell at any time - -to us or to anyone 
you like 

Of course, stamp values can go down 
as well as up So we can’t guarantee 
the same results in the future. But with 
astute management, HMI believe that 
the outlook is just as bright for 
professionally managed stamp 
portfolios Cine thing’s for certain HMI 
have thousands of clients on their 
books all of whom made money 
through stamps last year. 

FREE illustrated brochure 
about HMI The full HMI 
success story and how it madc- 
clicnts richer- -IS given in a fully 
illustrated brochure available FREE 
on request. Sending for your copy 
puts you under no obligation 
whatsoever But it could be the 
most profitable 5d you’ve ever spent' 


HMI Stamp Service 

TO HARVEV MICHALI 
IN VI M'MI NIS, 

sc:01 I IcSH Lll 1 HOl'Sl . 1 I U>S I 
bNCLAND 

PUase swd mi the new 
HMI hr'ochuTi' FRHH and 
totthout obhgathm And shoto me 
how clients have matle monev 
thiough ti uamp portfolio 


Address 


Teleph one 
Age If under 21 




Harvey Micnael Investments, 
Scottish Life House, Leeds 1, 
Englund. 

Telephone 0532-24930/25083 
Telex: 557297 
Cables. Invest Leeds 
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things 

are 

blowing 
hot and 
cold in 

the UK 

Blowing hot in the winter 
and cold in the summer 

It s r\ot thu Encjhsh weather we are talking 
about. It's our range of air conditioners. 

We manufacture Built to Show matched 
appearance air conditioners for bOard rooms, 
offices, computer rooms, laboratories, m 
fact for anywhere that quiet comfort will 
help the working environment. 

Distnfiutors are still required in certain 
overseas f.ountries. 

Send today for literature on Airking s 
comprehensive ranqc of quality air conditioners. 


r Airking 


Write to - Stewart King Industries Ltd H 

WSterioovillo Hempsliire England Tel 51133 H 


Name. 


Position. 


I 

■ 


Company. 
2 Address _ 


■ 

■ 


I MoaiCsrraneariOfftca - Airkingincemacional Led fSyiar'sa Merita H 

nM»—.....—.nniilid 


Being a great 
international 
bank takes 
more than luck 
and a lot of 
branch offices. 

Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices More than 870 of them. In 29 
countries round the world. 

But It's what they can do for you that counts 

Normal banking service is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can fill you in 
on toxes end legislatlon-and put you in touch 
with the key people in your field. 

We con advise you on opportunities, worn 
you about problems, and provide on expert, pro¬ 
fessional intelligence service Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties in the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, 
the Cayman Isles, the British Virgin Islands, the 
Caribbean, New York and in the United Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered 
Naturally we're very strong in Canada And we 
operate in exciting new markets like Japon and 
South America, as well 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded in 1832,why not give us a coll? 

The mon to ring is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-19/23 
Knightsbridge, London SW1. His telephone nbrn- 
ber is 01-235 1105 

And we ore in the telephone directory In the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin 


THE BANKOF^I^ 

NOVA SCOTiA^P 

lncorporot*d in Canada wiiK limiKiU Uobilily 


, III Conodo/U S A/Ath*»n^/B%‘irul,'Brussfils/MiMii< h/ 
Pirkious/RoHerdom/buonos Airos/Momco Ci»y/Tokyo 
AtiiiLiuii^Bcihoaios/Borbudos/Oomintciiri RnpuLlic/Gu/Lim / 
Br Monduros/Puarto Rico/St Luciu/Triniiiinj/ 
B' & U S virgin Islands and 7 bronchus in fhn Unih<(J Kingdum 

Atlthiildd tv*mpoin» s 

The Bunk of Novo Scoha Jamuiro Ltd ond 
Bermuda Ndticnal Bank ltd 
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Some people talk a lot and never seem to get 
anything done. Companies can be the same way. 
We’re different. We’re not one of those companies 
who wait for people to come to them. We like to 
go where the action is. 

Besides buying and selling practically every 
product you could mention all over the world. 


we’re the active partner and coordinator in a 
score of overseas resources development pro¬ 
jects. Joint ventures, three-way trade,technical 
licensing, long-term financing You name it. If it's 
where the action is, it’s where Nissho-Iwai is. 

Wouldn’t you like a piece of the action? 


The action oriented world trader 



Oansral Impartan a Eiipartar* 

NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Osaka Head Office Imabashi, Higashi ku, Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Head Office Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 


London Branch: 40, Basinghall St., London, E.C.2, England 
Tel 628 4991~8 1 Area Code 01) Telex 885881~4, 
23341,261068 Cable Add NISSHOlWAI LONOONEC2 


Other Offices in Pans, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, New York, Los Angeles, 

o de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 65 other cities around the world. 
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an investment in 

the HALIFAX 

makes good sense 

In an uncertain world, the security of the Halifax 
is especially reassuring. As nearly two million in¬ 
vestors know to their profit, money in the Halifax 
IS safe... with added interest it grows steadily... 
and IS readily available whenever they need it. And 
what could make better sense than that ? 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING 

SOCIETY 


FROMTHE 
^LANTICTO 
THE GULF 
THE ARAB 
BANK IS AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


If the Middle East is included in your business 
development, oi if you are intere.sted in exporting 
to this rapidly expanding market, then let the Arab 
Bank the resident bankers with the knowledge and 
forty years experience of local and international 
banking advise you The Arab Bank has thirty-eight 
branc lies throughout the area, and can provide 
f omplete information on economic intelligence 
ciitd local market conditions 

From Morocco to Abu Dhabi the Arab Bank can be 
your eyes, ears and helping hands wherever 
Arabic is spoken 


THE ARAB MNK LTD 

Doyen of Middle Eastern Banking 

Mtiiinqf'ineitl Ainrit.in Jordan 


Jordan Dinar*: C Sterling U S Dollars 

Capital a Reservo*: 14 000 000 16 000 000 39 000 000 

Deposils 107 000 000 126 000 000 300,000 000 

1 Jordan Dinar (1 J D ) = Cl 3 6 => S2 80 


Brsnchoa of Arab Bank In 

Abu Dtidbi, Bdhrtiin Ouboi. Gaza, Jordan Lebanon, Morocco. Qatar, 
Ras Alkhaimnh Saudi Arabia Sharjah Tunisia 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD 

(f^Bgi’itored under Sw/tt Law) 
TaiBcker 21, 7urich 
Telephone 0^1/2‘> bO 35 
Talak 52 2/9 

Capital D Reserves S Fr 34 400 000 
and at 

3 Rue du Marche Guitova 
Telephone 022/25 4 J 55 
Telex 22 038 


ARAB BANK A Q . 

(Heqisiered m We^st Germany) 
15. Grohse Gailusuasse, 
Frankfurt/Main 
felephune 20306 
Telex 414149 

Capital D M b 000 OOO 


A member of The Building Societies Association 


ARAB BANK (NIGERIA) LTD HO Box 1114 Lagos HO Hox31R Kano 
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wherever action information is needed fast 

- Ferranti provide it. 


Only with a close knowledge of the 
problems involved in modern tactical 
warfare can you devise a data and weapon 
control syktem that will be fully effective. 

b'erranti have such knowledge 
Their experience of military systems and their 
advanced technology give them the capability to 
design command and control systems that gre 
tailored to the exact requirements of the user. 



I'crranti capability includes system definition, 
system engineering, hardware, software, 
commissioning and trials. Ferranti keep ahead 
of rapidly changing conditions and requirements 
Ferranti Limileii, Ulxital Systems Department, 
Bracknell, Berkshire, England, RGI2 IRA. 
Head Office: Hollinwood, Lancashire 


^ FERFfANTI 
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The littie-known Giant 
will be at the Commercial Show. 


Everywhere. 


Wherever you look at Earl’s Court, the Giant’s 
pretty certain to be there. 

Because the Giant is Associated Engineering. 
And AE makes components for nearly every 
commercial vehicle made in this country. 

In fact, AE is the largest producer of precision 
engine components in the world. 

Last year we clocked up over million in 
sales. And exported more than 55°;, of our UK 




production cither directly or indirectly. 

You meet our products every day of your life. 

Not just in commercial vehicles, but in cars, 
trains, planes, boats, tractors and rockets. 

In fact if it moves. Associated Engineering 
probably helps it move. 

And the way things are moving at AE, 
the Giant looks like growing a great deal bigger. 
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Contmued from page 8 o 
the export dian the import side, and 
that it will take a few more months to 
clear them—then the trade gap may 
have been nearer £40 million than £50 
million. With invisibles now running 
slightly higher, rather over £40 million a 
month, Britain is only just about break¬ 
ing even on current account. 

The Treasury in its monthly economic 
assessment precicts some increase in the 
volume of exfiorts, largely based on the 
improved performance 01 export orders 
in engineering and a hoped-for recovery 
from recently low figures for ship and 
aircraft exports. But there are few other 
bright spots. Overall output, which at 
budget time was forecast to grow by 
about per cent in the first half of 
this year against the second half of 1969, 
has hardly budged at all between the 
two periods. Consumers’ expenditure 
over the same period grew by only i 
per cent, half the forecast increase, 
though it seems to have picked up a bit 
more recently But investment seems to 
have fallen instead of risen (as forecast) 
in the first half. Industrial production 
in July sagged again , and while one 
month’s figure does not make a 
reliable trend, the index has hovered 
around its present level since the liegin- 
ning of last year, and now shows no 
sign of an upturn at all. Nor is there 
much comfort to be had on the pnces 
front • the retail price index in August 
stood nearly 7 per cent higher than a 
vear before 

Steel _ 

A capital cause 
for concern 

The fight over steel prices, which opiened 
in earnest this week, is for once not 
over how to raise money to meet wage 
increases but how to raise it for 
modernisation. The original estimate of 
£1,000 million in capital expenditure 
over the next five years has bew pushed 
by inflation up to £1,200 million At 
first sight the current negotiations are 
about the Iron and Steel Gon.sumers’ 
Council advice that the Government 
should not only reject the British Steel 
Corporation’s claim for a 5 per cent 
increase, which would cost an extra £60 
million a year to steel users, but should 
also throw out the National Coal Board’s 
coking coal price increases which have 
already been approved and which make 
up £18 million of the steel corpora¬ 
tion’s £60 million. Clearly the idea of 
no price increase at all is not a runner: 
it would kill the BSC’s hopes of hanging 
on to even the minute profit of £10 


million that it had expected to make at 
current prices for the year 1970-71. On 
Thursday the BSC’s best g^ees was that 
It might get around the £30 million 
mark ; the Ministry of Technology was 
advising something around a £20 mil¬ 
lion, or 2 per cent, increase. 

However important these calculations 
are to steel consumers to whom every 
1 per cent on steel prices adds £10 
million to their material costs, the 
real financial dialogue between the 
nationalised industries and the Treasury 
is about capital expenditure. If the steel 
corporation gets £50 million extra on 
prices, this can—at best—push up its 
profit for the current financial year to 
£33 million. As a return on £1,200 
million capital, this is nonsense. This, 
reasonably enough, worries the Treasury, 
which is being asked to fund the reshap¬ 
ing of the steel mills, through 17-year 
loans carrying interest rates of around 
94 per cent. So far £400 million of the 
original £1,000 million capital expendi¬ 
ture has been earmarked for plans 
already announced and approved, but 
a big question-mark hangs over the rest. 


Computers 


The we 11-carpeted 
operation 


Life in computer consultancy and soft¬ 
ware companies is hard. Despite rosy 
growth pr^ictions, competition is fierce 
and it is often difficult to achieve 
comfortable profit margins. Or any 
inaggins at all—many such companies 
are operating at a los.s 'I'he few profit¬ 
able ones terid to be run without osten¬ 
tation by disciplined managers The 
office fumiture is inexpensive There are 
no carpets on the floor Expense 
accourtts are closdly Watched. More 
impoit'ant, projects and products are 
evaluated in a hardheaded manner and 
those that will noit produce profits in 
the near term are viewed with 
scepticism Vague talk of profits in the 
undefined future is discouraged. 

Surprisingly, there are many Other 
companies, usually new ones, where 
none of these rulw applies. It often 
seems the object is to spend money, not 
make it So the carpeting is first-rate, 
as IS the address. The exer.utisres’ plans 
are riigWtly fuzzy round the edges In 
the background investors, naive about 
the real world of computers, patiently 
accept promises of profits in two or 
three years When the profits are not 
forthcoming, all hell may break loose 
but by then it is often too late. 

“Computer fright’’ is a term coined 
by Mr Eric Moonman, executive 



Would they frighten you ? 


chairman of 'the new Centre for Action 
Research and Education Ltd, and 
allegedly is “ . costing British firms 

millions of pounds each year ami could 
be prevertted for very little.” The 
trouble, Mr Moonman said at a press 
conference this week, stems from the 
failure of corporations to explain the 
effect computers would have on 
management and staff What is needed 
is a little instruction from the manage¬ 
ment and behavioural sciences and with 
that idea in mind Care has just been 
formed. Plans call for Care to hire 
a staff of 12 full-time consultants hy 
the end of the year. 

Mr Enc Moonman lost his parlia¬ 
mentary seat At Billericay in the last 
election and, on the face of it, much of 
his knowledge of the indu.strv was 
learned as a member of Subcommittee 
D of the Select Committee on Science 
and Technology, which exaiiuned the 
British computer industry minutely 
without gaining much comprehension of 
‘the situation. In palmier days such a 
consultancy as he is offering might have 
flourished but, given the show-nie 
attitude of most computer users today, 
Mr Moonman may fiixl the going 
rough. However, indrreotly, Kleinwort 
Benson, Joseph Sebag and Astaire have 
put more than £i million into the parent 
company. Software Sciences Holdings. 

Mr Moonman is right to sav that 
unsuccessful computer projects are 
costing British firms millions of pounds 
each year and that many managements 
and staffs know too little about them 
But "computer fright” is only a peri¬ 
pheral problem Most maitagcinents 
now realise that they cannot afford to 
‘to buy a computer and then start learn¬ 
ing about it. That was done in the 
sil'lv season, when otherwise level¬ 
headed managers bought computers 
because it wa's the done thing Now, 
after much .sad experience, managers 
know they must plan well ahead of 
buying even the first piece of hardware 
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Miaiisgers are also beginning ,tO 
reaJise that computerising the payi^I 
IS not the first operation tha;t should be 
tackled. Payroll operations are not 
central to the business and they have 
the great disadvantage <A involving 
everyone in a company. The mistakes 
that are bound to be made by a com¬ 
puter system in its early days of 
operation will be spread throughout a 
company and affect fieople who know 
nothing about the beast. It makes much 
more sense to start with the most 
important operation in the company 
that could be put on computers. 
Initially, 'this will only involve manage¬ 
ment and the computer experts but 
when 'Bhe project is implemented it 
should have a laige beneficial effect on 
the company's operations as a w'hole. 
Provided the project is a success, it will 
convince most employees that com¬ 
puters are a good thing and that is all 
the psychology that most companies 
r«illy need. 

It is hard to see whete Mr Moon- 
man’s hand-holding operation fits this 
picture. But the Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation has given his sponsors 
£211,000. Isn’t it nice to have money ^ 

Beer 

Free-for-all ? 


The brewers were told by Mr Prior, 
Minister of Agriculture, last weekend, 
that Covernment control on liecr prices 
would l>e relaxed immediately , exce.ssive 
control in this field was “ neither fair nor 
conducive to efficiency.” This obviously 
does not mean an immediate free-for-all 
on Ijeer prices ; the brewers have under¬ 
taken to postpone general increases until 
after the end of Noveniljer (the previous 
deadline for the price freeze imposed 
after last year's report on the industry 
by the Prices and Incomes Board) It 
does mean, however, that individual 
brewers can make whatever adjustments 
they see fit before then, so prices for 
some heers rould start creeping up any 
time now 

The brewers claim that the 2d increase 
they were allowed last Novemlier (the 
first for several years) has already fieeii 
eroded by higher costs, and there are 
filentv more cost increases pending that 
could not possibly lx* absorbed ; the 
rocketing cost of barley is only one of 
them But they are also c]uite openly 
looking for higher profit margins. Return 
on capital for the industry as a whole 
IS 9 to 10 per cent, less than in many 
other industries and insufficient, >it is 
felt, for the fairly massive investment 
needed to keep business up Beer is the 
obvious candidate for higher prices. It 


accounts for nearly half the turnover of 
the average pub and has recently been 
gaining ground at the expense of spirits 
which, through successive increases in 
duty, have started to price themselves out 
of the market (and are about to go up 
again, on the manufacturers’ side this 
tune). Last year’s beer sales were the 
highest since 1920 and this year promises 
to turn out even better. It looks as 
though the brewers’ policy of brightening 
up the pubs has paid off. And last year’s 
price increase proved that beer is not too 
price sensitive, and can probably take a 
bit more on its present average of 2s sd 
a pint. 

Shipyards _ 

Hard to swallow 


The trouble with the annual report of 
the Shipbuilding Industry Board, 
published on Tlmrsday, is that you 
cannot even read between the lines. 

Here is a Ixidy which paid £10 million 
of taxpayer's money and doled out 
hundreds of millions in cheap credits for 
tfie benefit of an industry making heavy 
losses at a time of record orders. Yet 
there are only six non-committal lines 
on the problems of Canimell Laird and 
no real discussion of the difficulties of 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, except a few 
bare facts which must by now be written 
on the hearts of everyone in the industry. 

The lioard declined to give the help 
asked for by these companie.s, liecause 
the particular help required was beyond 
its powers But there is no indication of 
whether the board, under its chairman. 
Sir William Swallow, would like those 
powers to be extended. .At any event the 
cushioning of these two deplorably run 
compames had serious repercussions on 
the competitive p<jsilH>n of the more 
healthy iiieiiiljers of the industry The 
hoard might have mentioned this as one 
reason why Britain's share of new world 
orders has been declining. 

'I'here is no real analysis of the 
industry's sue By inference, the Ixiard 
IS sticking to the Geddes rejxirt’s target 
of 2 25 million gross tuns output in 1972- 
75, and suggests, as it has for some time, 
that the industry is not asking for enough 
grants towards expanding capacity. 
Perhaps though, in the view of the 
enormous changes in the economics of 
the industry since the (ieddes target was 
fixed, that target is no longer realistic, 
and the taxpayer’s money could be better 
spent el.sewliere. Perhaps Britain’s more 
efficient shipbuilders, like Swan Hunter, 
are exercising a realistic, commercial 
judgnient in limiting their expansion 
plans Perfiaps the UCS and Camincll 
Laird fiascos, putting these' firms in a 


better competitive position to obtain new 
orders than' their more efficient riv^s, 
have put paid to a proper reorganisation 
of the industry’s capacity. 

Pensions _ 

Redistribution for 
whom ? 


In the aftermath of the Crossman wage- 
related state pension plan, which neany, 
but not quite, reached the statute book 
before the election, the new Tory 
pensions planners at the Department of 
Health and Social Security might do 
worse than study a new detailed econo¬ 
mic assessment of the plan by Professor 
Prest, of the University of Manchester.* 

Obviously, like any state pension plan, 
the Crossman scheme looked for redistri¬ 
bution of income. But Professor Prest 
distinguishes two quite different types of 
redistnbution. distribution between 
successive generations, and distribution 
lictween the members of any given 
generation. Both in their way are legiti¬ 
mate. But wliat was new about the 
Crossman scheme was that, for the first 
time m British state pensions history, 
a proposed state scheme entailed Ixith 
types of redistribution Up to then (or 
more accurately up to the changes made 
by Mr Crossnian to the existing state 
sy.stem last year), the state pensions 
•system had Iieen intended only to shift 
iiiroiiie out of the hands of those at 
work into the hands of those in retire¬ 
ment, hut not simultaneously from the 
rich to the poor as well The Crossnian 
scheme, by contrast, was deliberately 
.slanted in favour of lower income pen- 
.sioners—something. Professor Prest 
claims, concealed by “ evasive half 
truths.” 

He argues that if a state pension 
scheme is to lie used to redistribute 
income in favour of lower income groups, 
then this should be made clear. He 
goes further and urges that the new 
Canadian state system ought to be looked 
at carefully as a le.sson for Biitain It 
has two .separate parts one is a basic 
flat rate system (pegged to the cost of 
living), financed by taxes—in other words 
unashamedly redistributive towards 
poorer people. On top of this there is a 
state wage-related pension scheme (but 
with reasonable provisions for employees 
to belong to employers’ schemes instead) 
—with the emerging wage-related state 
[lensions firmly related to the c»ntribu- 
tions paid (instead of being slanted 
towards the lower income groups) This 
thinking ought to appeal to Sir Keith 
Joseph and his aides. 

•Three Banks Review June, 1970 
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in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP m the Free World But this is only 
the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji- Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank 


it pmy* to go with FUJS mnd grow with FUJI 

FUmll BANK 

"■ C P O Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch; 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Cncus, London E C 2 

Now York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N Y 10005 

DUsaeldorf Branch: 

Immertnannstrasse 3, Dusseldorf 

Calcutta Rapresentativo Office: 

17 Brabouine Road, Calcutta 1 

Seoul Repreeentative Office; 

Samsung Bldg , Ulchi Ro, Chung ku. Seoul 

Loa Angelos Representative Office: 

Suite 1790. Crocker-Citizens Plaza. 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles. California 90017 
Djakarta Raprosontative Office: 

Ground Floor, Kartika Plaza, DJL M H Thamrin 10. 
Djakarta 


ShouMiAyou 

bereocCng 

EUROMONEY? 


EUROMONEY IS the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to the international money and 
bond markets 

EUROMONEY reviews developments, examines 
trends and provides commentary on the 
international money scene every month. 
EUROMONEY contributors are among the world's 
foremost bankers and businessmen 
in October — the special I.M F Issue— 
Euromoney carries articles by. 

Ward C. Krebs Sir Maurice Parsons 

Well\ F-xiftjo Pdiik lid/ik (»/ L Ofhfon & South 4/M-r/i ./ 

Alfred Schaefer Sir Siegmund Warburg 

Union Bdnh o! Swit/orhind • G V\rdrbutti & Co 

plus exclusive interviews with. 

Dr. Kart Blessing Enk Hoffmeyer 

Rei enUy Governor O' tho (unrrnor the in* 

BundvshfinK o! Denmark 

EUROMONEY is establishing a reputation as 
essential reading for everyone concerned 

with the fast growing money and bond 

markets. 

Wall, shouMn Y you be reading Euromoney? 

Annual subscription rates UK C12 Europe (inci airmail) Sw Frs 150 (or 
equivalent in any currency) Rest of the world (incI airmail) US $40 

I-1 

I I I Please send me Euromoney monthly I enclose my I 

I 1. J suhscnption Bill me later (delete as appropriate) ! 

j or I J Please send me a free specimen of Euromoney j 

j NAME I 

I I 

I ADDRESS 1 


PoM to EUROMONEY PUBLICATIONS LTD . 

El 70 14 Finsbury Circus. London EC2 
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Shipping conferences; 
phoney talk, real war 


There ii> a good deal of the pot calling 
the kettle hlack on the north Atlantic 
a. the iiioiiierit Seveial things have 
happened to make the participants in 
the shipping war that is taking place 
there increasingly pttery, to such an 
extent that ofhcial American interfer¬ 
ence IS now a possihihtv The most 
iiiipoitant development is the increased 
“ abuse ” of the rules of shipping 
confeiences, the shipowners’ clubs which 
cartelise shipping loutes 'I'he riortli 
Atlantic IS lieconiing a test case to see 
what kind of conferences, if anv, are 
desirable. 

The “ abuses ’’ take the form of price- 
cutting, and hapfien principally on the 
westlxiund route. Washington complains 
this means cheaper freight rates on 
American imports at the expense of 
Its exports ; hence the pressure for official 
intervention But opinion differs on why 
tfie pi ice-cutting js not happening east- 
txiund too Washington points proudly 
to Its own policing system. It claims that 
if only European governnicnis did tlie 
.same thing on the inland journey in 
Europe, which is outside its control, there 
would be no problem. 

European shipowners say this is 
nomsense and claim the problem stems 
largely from the American ban on 
what are called closed conferences ’I’hese 
are conferences in which shipowneis 
control new entrants .so as to ensure a 
balance of supply and demand 'I'liev 
would like the .\mericans to drop their 
ban on closed conferences 

The shipowners’ classic argument, 
swallowed by Lord Rochdale, is that 
closed conferences, or the lack of any 
conferences at all, lead to chaos, irregu¬ 
lar services and ultimately higher prices 
But since the conference system started 
to break up on the north Atlantic there 
have lieen more services and lower prices 
If anything the evidence suggests the 
ban on closed conferences should lie 
extended to other routes. Certainly the 



Sanr/ey - new style for intervention 


current attempts by European ship¬ 
owners, with American encouragement, 
to stop the rate-cutting should be 
stoppecl I'wo years ago, when the first 
sniping shots in this battle were fired, 
the American Federal Maritime Coriri- 
niission intervened to cncouiage com¬ 
petition Will Its latest chairman, M.g 
H elen Bentley, do the same ■’ 

There is also another monopolistic 
obstacle to this rare exfjeriment in 
outright shipping competition, which 
c'xptains why rate-cutting occurs on the 
westbound niute only This is that the 
Lbiited States insists that military stores 
should be carried only in ships flying 
the American flag, which means that 
American ships need perhaps a tenth 
more space eastbound than westbound, 
and then have all that spare capacity 
to sell on the westlxiund journey. 


Holland 


Dutch courage 

7he Hague 

The Dutch govemmerst will try to peg 
money wages in 1971 at no more than 
about 7 pier cent above this year’s level. 
This “ wage freeze,” to come into force 


on Januaoy 1st, is one of the measures 
aimed alt checking the overheated 
Dutch economy which were announced, 
together with the 1971 budget, this 
week. Extra taxes and investment 
cuts should bring in some $192 million 
next year, which the government has 
promised not to spiend. 

These are unpiopular measures and 
the governmeist has shown piolidcal 
courage in introducing them within 
eight months of a general election and 
without much hopie that any of them 
could be lifted before pxilliiig day, April 
aStli There is already strong criticism 
from unions, employers, the 5 >ocialist 
opposition, and even some government 
suppx>rters. 

Employers arc allowed to pay a lump 
sum of up to $108 per worker to buy 
off the current wave of strikes. This was 
decided before this week’s wage freeze 
announrement Wliat has still to be 
decided is whether such payments will 
be included m the base from which the 
7 per cent pay rises to be pennitted in 
1971 arc calculated. Target ceiLngs foi 
wage rises have a nasty tendency to turn 
into floors. 

Meanwhile work has been resumed 
in the pK>rt of Rotterdam where rhe 
current national wages commotion 
began. The unofficial strike leaders 
who demanded $19.6 a week more were 
clearly beaten. ’Hie $7.20 n^otiated 
by the unions has been accepted by the 
men after all As a sweetener, and 
pierhaps a dangerous precedent, the 
employers arc paying those returning 
to work over $50 for rhe time they 
stayed out. 


Germany 


A borrower be 


Hamburg 

Herr Alex Moller, the west German 
finance minister, now says that his state¬ 
ments to a group of journalists in Bonn 
last week were misunderstood. The 
journalists came away with the firm 
impression that he was hipting at tax 
increases, which seemed to make econq- 
mic sense but caused quite a pxiiitical 
stir, since this would be against a pre- 
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vious pledge made by the coalition 
government not to increase taxes per 
head. In an interview with the German 
weekly, Die Zeit, he now denies that he 
IS thinking of increasing value-added 
tax, and claims diat the gap between 
tax revenue and the la per cent increase 
in 1971 government spending can be 
financed by borrowing. 

Whedier this is mpre than a pious 
hope is arguable. For one thing it is 
dependent on the private sector restrain¬ 
ing its own demands on the capital 
market. If the boom b slowing down, as 
the government thinks, this may happen, 
but, if the boom slows down faster than 
expected, there will be an even bigger 
tax shortfall, and Herr Mbiler will have 
to borrow still more. At present the 
shortfall is estimated to be at least $780 
million. The Bundesbank, in its latest 
report published on Wednesday, departs 
from Its previous views by warning of 
stagflation (stagnation combined with in- 
nation) This situation is also accompa¬ 
nied by rapidly falling profits. Wages are 
rising three times as fast as productivity 

In any event some of the $550 million 
of taxe.s Germans had been hoping would 
rome pff next year are likely to continue 
These include the income tax surcharge 
put on in iq68 and an oil tax that was 
intended to protect the coal industry 
The opposition is speculating that there 
IS disagreement in the coalition between 
the growth-minded Social Democrats 
and the stability-minded Free Democrats. 
This IS one possible explanation for 
Herr Moller’s sensitivity about his 
previous interview, and the opposition 
IS putting It forward as the reason why 
the budget debate has been postponed 
from next week to the first half of Octo- 
lier The official explanation, though, is 
that Herr Karl Schiller, the economics 
minister, is off to Moscow. 

Computers 

RCA's brave effort 

The Radio Corporation of America has 
decided to fight. Other companies might 
be discouraged by Honeywell swallowing 
General Electric’s con^ter operations 
to become the second largest computer 
company in the world after International 
Business Machines'. Not RCA, which, like 
General Electric, has lost millions on 
computers over the years. This week 
RCA, plainly in a combative mood, 
introduced a new range of computers. 

President Robert Sarnoff said the 
Honeywell-GE 'merger had introduced 
a “ new and hotly competitive element ” 
into the industry but that RCA is “ . . . 
still determined to attain an industry 
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rank second only to IBM in this country 
[America]. In order to accomplish this 
goal, RCA is prepared to commit what¬ 
ever resources arc necessary." As one of 
America’s largest corporations, RCA 
certainly has the resources but then so 
did General Electric. 

RCA’s strategy is to take customers 
from IBM. The new computer range, 
designated the RCA 2, 3, 6 and 7, selling 
from $700,000 to $1,680,000, “should 
go a long way toward removing the 
doubt and hesitation that has so often 
plagued those who must decide whether 


A lot of noiisrnsc is being talked about 
saving Venice To begin with, the Italian 
government's declaration of intent on 
September 4th to spend $250 million is 
as yet nothing more chan a public rela¬ 
tions exercise there is no allocadon for 
it m the rccerit budget The background 
to the government's announcement was 
that Unesco had contrived to get a con¬ 
ference of 40 ministers of culture staged 
in Venice at the end of August, despite 
American pressure for it to be held in 
the United States This was so as to 
dramatise the inaction over Venice But, 
as if in dehant disbelief of the Italian 
authorities' instant intention* announced 
.ifter the conference, nature staged its 
own publicity stunt last Friday : a 
whirlwind which killed 36 people, 
injured over 200, and caused nearly 
$4 million of property damage 

For Vcmcc’s problems are probably 
caused by man more than nature, speci¬ 
fically by industrialisation at Mesire and 
Porto Maghera, which share the Venice 
lagoon It IS also pmbable that the steps 
taken to avoid the damage so far have 
made masters worse, not better, and until 
data IS available on w'hal is really hap¬ 
pening to Venice it is foolish to embark 
on any more grandiose schemes. 

Much of current argument centres 
round the canal being constructed from 
the Malamocco entrance to the lagoon 
to the industrial area 'fhis is being built 
to divert oil tankers from the Saint 
Mark’s basin near the historic centre, but 
deepening the channel seems to have 
upset the whole equilibnum of the 
lagoon environment, so hastening the 
process by which Venice is falling into 
the sea This appears to have been the 
conclusion of Professor Julio Supino, 
hydraulic expert at the Univeisity of 
Bologna, whose report at the end 
of last year to the Comitaione, the cum- 
beraome official committee for the 
defence of Venice, has never been pub¬ 
lished Yet a sub-committcc of the 
Comitatone has just proposed that con¬ 
struction of die Malamocco canal should 
continue because a dyke can 


93 

to move from one manufacturer’' 
systems to another’s.’’ Mr Sarnoff said ' 
"We believe that it will be warmlv 
welcomed by IBM computer users. 

The range offers greater memory capa¬ 
city and performance than the IBM 
360/30, 40 and 50 class computers, with 
which It is designed to compete, claims 
Mr Donegan who runs the computer 
division. He is one of the top RCA com¬ 
puter men, who came to RCA m 1069 
after long careers at IBM He worked 
18 years at IBM. And RCA’s top compu- 
Continued on page g 6 


be built beside it to isolate it from the 
rest of the lagoon In the absence of 
proper data on the lagoon the Comita- 
tone’.s hopes that this will succeed can 
base no foundation A hydrodynamic 
model of die lagoon is now working but 
results are not yet available 

The Italian government was therefore 
half right in avoiding making detailed 
proposals by saying it would wait for the 
suggestions of the second session of the 
consultative committee for Venire This 
IS yet another cook in the Venetian 
broth, a group of foreign and Italian 
experts set up last year under Unesco 
sponsorship. But their second session was 
held immediately after the Uiiesro con¬ 
ference, and their main proposals are a 
six-mondi study, costing $i million, of 
the idea of putting movable barriers at 
the channels to tl» lagoon , a study of 
subsidence problems; $13 million foi 
laboratory woric on the detenoraiion of 
monuments , a special in.slitution for 
socio-economic problems; and a move 
away from the unwieldy Comiiatonc 
system. This seems a very modest 
programme which would provide much- 
needed research The Italian govern¬ 
ment should press ahead with all haste 



Storm victim Venice is drowning too 


Venice: nature holds the last 
publicity stunt 
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Rust nroUenis solve 


But alas, ships and bridges aren’t as disposable as tin cans. 
So industry steps in. 

Often armed with chisels and scrapers, brushes and 
rollers Using the most expensive power source known to man 
elbow grease. 

The bill IS high 

Britain alone lashed out 600 million pounds on rust 


last year. 

Not to be outdone, America spent 10 billion dollars. 

Rust wouldn’t have made such an ugly hole in eitht 
country’s budget if Atlas Copco had been called in. 

With compressed air, we can cut the costs by more tha 
halt. 

Our one-man machine blasts metal clean of rust, mi 
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ttiemselves in flie end. 


calc and paint flakes. 

Our lightweight power tools chip away at the awkward bits. 
Then our one-man spraying gear goes over the whole show 
vith protective paint. 

(At a pinch, it can cover s,ooo square feet an hour.) 

To spare you even this routine, we’ve ways of protecting 
aw metal before it leaves the mill. 


We simply fit automatic painting and dryi ng plants along 
the normal conveyor belt. 

And isn’t the best wayof solving a problem JblmCopeo 
to stop It ever becoming one’ 


9° 

ter marketing man, Mr J. W. Rooney, 
worked there for ig years. 

Whatever the merits of the new RCA 
computers, the company’s strategy makes 
for an interesting comparison with 
General Electric’s stated reasons for 
largely removing itself from the compu¬ 
ter industry Mr R. H. Jones, a GE 
senior vice president, told a group of 
New York security analysts in August 
that although his company had conver¬ 
ted substantial losses in its computer 
operation into a profit of $4,960,000 in 
ig6() “ Its study of the industry con¬ 
vinced It that a much larger base was 
needed to support the ongoiing require¬ 
ments for substantial R&D efforts on 
both new hardware lines and software 
piogrammes ” GE did not think it could 
grow this much internally so it decided 
to sell out 

At the same pre.sentation, Mr S F 
Keating, president of Honeywell, noted 
that customers “. . tend to be loyal, 
and our forecasts indicate that in the 
iii7os about 80 pel cent of industry 
shipments by dollar volume will be for 
present-customer upgrades and only 
about 20 per cent for new users Clearly 
a strategy founded on one's own 
customer base is less risky than raiding 
lustoiiiers from someone else." Most 
people III the computer industry would 
agiee with Mr Keating Viewed in th's 
liglit, RGA's effort may he do or die 

Italy 

Bricks or mortars 


Borne 

Hopes of bteaking Italy's vicious circle 
of mdustnal i haos and social inequality 
liase taken a step hack with the pro- 
jei ted iru lease m defence spending A 
(juaitei of the new taxes collected by 
the leient mini-hudget are to be 
ahsoibed b\ an increase of $2'.)o million 
to a teiord $26 billion in defence 
spending 

As Rome's largest evening daily, 
Paita Sira, points out “.\ccoiding to 
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Nato plans, Italy has 130 kilometres of 
frontier to defend, which means that 
we hRve one general every 130 metres 
and one colonel every 10 metres.” The 
PaeS0 Sera is of course left-wing and its 
calc^Rtions include people on the 
res®^ list and those on the verge of 
retin’ng. All the same it has produced 
a sobering thought 

Steel _ 

If Japan is wrong 

Tokyo 

Some people here wonder whether the 
Japanese steel industry is oycrreaching 
itself. They frankly cannot believe the 
industry's much-publicised plans to 
increase output from go million tons 
this year to 130 million tons by 1975, 
which would mean making more steel 
than the United .States does now, 
although Japan is no laiger than the 
state of California 

The Japanese are already forcing up 
coking coal prices, and the Americans are 
considering proposals for limiting exports 
of coal to their, liest oveiscas customer 
'1 Ills IS only the beginiiiiig, howevei Thn 
autumn, Japanese coal huveis will survey 
the world, \isitmg the Unilecl States, 
Canada, Australia, Russia and .South 
Africa in search of an extia 30 million 
tons of coking coal a \eai i)\ ir»7") 

The second ]>ioblem is finance The 
Japanese are going to have to find about 
$7 billion for mvestnient 111 the new 
series of 10 million tons capacity steel 
mills that they plan to put up by 1973. 
And oveiscas, m c.oal ,ilone, they are 
expected to invest .uound $300 million 
' 075 ) mainly m mines, railways and 
ports Can these enormous sums he 
found, if, sav, steel prices clip just a 
little .■* The steel coinpaiiies “ have been 
wilting off then new investinerits at 
fantastic speed," conimented one 
accountant, “ and thev are still showing 
fair profits" Hut still, all is not well 
Last week came the news that New 
Nippon Steel would probablv not, aftei 
all, give a spec lal dividend to conimemo- 
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I ate Its treation of the largest steel 
company in the world last spring , the 
company is a little short of funds. 

A third worry, and this is where 
foreign steel compscnies really come into 
the picture, is that the Japanese will be 
forced to flood the world with cheap 
steel, if the home economy dips just a 
fraction below the projected growth 
rates of over lo per cent a year. 

Soviet trucks _ 

Renault scores 


Pens 

French fears of playing second fiddle to 
the west Germans in the ensemble now 
being assembled to construct an immense 
truck plant for the Russians on the Kama 
river have been assuaged after a week 
of talks between the two governments 
The state-owned Renault company w 
now assured it will play at least on a 
par with Mercedes-Benz, and signifi¬ 
cantly the two companies have begun 
talks about how to harmonise then 
efforts Mercedes knows about die.sel 
engines Renault has the engineering 
strength 

The projected complex near the town 
of Karan in central Russia would turn 
out 1311,000 diesel trucks a veai This 
was the project Ford tuined down aftei 
Washington flashed a red light The 
Soviet deputv jiremici. Mi \ ladiiiiii 
Kirillin, who led the delegation to Pans, 
said the new jilant would reciiiiie at 
least twice the capital it took to build 
the Fiat plant outside Moscow, which 
cost aliout .$! 7 billion Glearlv such 
an investment reciuiies a consoitium of 
European builders 

■Still hovering in the future is possible 
Fiencli participation in the building of a 
cellulose plant in Russia and in exjiloi.i- 
tion for Siberian copper reserves. 'IJie 
latter project would require firobablv 
an even larger investment than the tiiick 
plant,, and, according to the l''renrh, 
more concrete specifications than the 
aenal photographs the Kirillin mission 
brought with it. 

Although France has promoted itself 
for several years as the hinge between 
east and west and has invested a con¬ 
siderable sum in expanding commercial 
exchanges, it is well down the list as 
a trading partner with the Soviet Union 
in fifth place after west Germany, Japan, 
Britain and Italy Last year France and 
Ru.ssia signed an agreement to double 
trade by 1974. One of the difficulties 
is that the F'rench have to lie prepared 
to buy from Russia. Last year France 
had a $60 million trading surplus with 
Ru.ssia. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Cocoa shakoB 

Heavy selling by speculators has 
caused cocoa prices to plummet by 
nearly £S0 a ton over the past 


Index 
1963=100 
Sept Sept 

9 16 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

fortnight With manufacturer stocks 
running at two months’ consumption 
prospects of a poor Ghana main crop 
this season had brought heavy summer 
buying Prices rose to £360 a ton. 
but recant optimistic crop reports 
and sales by Ghana at £325 a ton 
have unnerved the market 

All Items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Miscell 

123 9 1231* 
138 4 137 6* 

78 5 78 3* 

213 8 212 5 
105 3 103 8* 

06 

06 

- 02 
- 06 
- 1 4 

1 6 1 
-1-20 2 

- 23 
—15 5 

- 88 

'Provisional 







When you do business abroad always carry 
two passports. 


One you get for yourself, 
from the Government. 

The other you get for your 
business, from us. 

Standard and Chartered Bank 
letters of introduction will 
make you welcome at over 1,400 
branches in 55 countries. 

But it will do more than 
open bank doors. 

We have thousands of 
overseas customers. Some of 


them could become customers of 
yours. At the very least we 
can help bring you together 
with an introduction. 

And if your talk proves 
worthwhile we'll also be happy 
to give you the background on 
your prospective customer. 

So whoever you're doing 
business with you’ll find it 
a good idea to be doing 
business with us, too. 


Before you go overseas 
take a short trip to either 
Standard Bank or Chartered 
Bank. 


Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Constituent Banks 

The Standard Bank ltd., to Clements lane, london, EC4 
The Chartered Bank. SB Biahopsgate, london, EC2 
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AH fAdiv H^m hnhUg tjNm mU, iMm announe€mmt appmtra at m matter of ream'd only 

$ 15 , 00^^000 

aXY OF OSLO 

9 per cent. 5 yciar Notes of 1970 


STOCKMOLMS CNSKIU3A BANK 
CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KRBDITJCASSE DEN NORSKS CREDITBANK 

BEROENS PRIVATBANK ANDRESENS BANK A/S FELLESBANKBN A/S 


ALOEMENE BANK NEDERI^AND N.V 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A 


amsterdam.rotterdam bank N V 


ARNHOLD AND S BLEICHRQEDER, INC. ASTAIRE A CO BACHE A CO. JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL BANK OF LONDON R SOUTH AMERICA 

lMorpor*wrt Uliwd LnniMd 


BANK MEE3 R HOPE N V 


BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 


BANKMAUS I D HBRSTATT 


BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON K G k A 


BURKHARDT A CO CAISSL PRIVfiE 

COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOISE DE BANQUC S A 


CAZENOVE A CO 

CTINTINENTAI BANK S A 


CRfDII LYONNAIS 


CREDIT SUISSr <RAIIAMAS) 


LURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

LI.1U. 


CRBDIT commercial DE FRANCE CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D'ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 
DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK A/S DEN DANSKE PROVINSBANK A/S 

DEUTSCHE GIROZFNTRALE -DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- DBWAAY CORTVKILNDT INTERNATIONAL S A 

DILLON, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION DRPSDNBR BANK DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPI TV L IF LC 11 NBANK-WARBURO 

AlnUnfsHii'*i>ft Incorporaieil Akiwmitllnitian 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION FIRST MANHATTAN CO 

r IRSr WASHINGTON SECURITIES CORPORATION FLEMING. SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS ANTONY GIBBS A SONS LTD GOI OMAN. SACHS & CO 

LiMlwd 

CfUrzWILLCR BUNOFNER SECURITIES HAMBROS BANK HANDELSBANK IN ZURICH (OVibRSFAS) R HENRIQUES JR HILI SAMUFI ACO 

L MiBlicd Limilctf I united I imiied 

HOI I ^NDSCHF BANK-UNIL N V KANSALLIS>OSAKL-PANKKl KIDDLR. PL\BODY A CO KITCAT A AITKLN KJ0BLNIIAVNS HANOI I SBANK 

tncorpuraiad 

KREDIETBANK N V KREDIETBANK S A LUXBMBOUROCOISE KUHN. lOFBACO IN TL RNATIONAL 

LAZARD FRTRI S A CIL LAZAKD FRtRES A CO 

LIBERT PblLRBKOLC K SI t'URITlFS S A 
MLRRILL LYNCH PILRCF ILNNLRASMllH I Ml SSI 1 A CO 

Sesuniies ilitdeiwnier I imlicd 

MORGAN A CIL IN rrRNATIONAT S A 

NAGLLMACKLRS FILS A CIL . S C S NLOl RI.ANDSCIU MIDDLNS1 ANOSBANK N V NLW YORK HANSFATIC INTFRNATIONAI LID 

NORDDFUTSC Hf I ANIU SBANK GIKOZLNTRAl I SAL OPPI NHEIM JR A CIL PIFRSON, HrLORlNG A PIERSON 


I A/ARI) HROUU RS A < O 
LEHMAN BROTHi-RS 


MANUFACTURERS IIANOVE R 
I imiud 


PRIVATBANKLN I KJ0BFNIIAVN 


N M ROIHSCHIL D A SONS 


sociF.tF gFnErali OI BANQUE s a 


STRAUS.S. 1URNBULL A CO 


SVFNSKA HANDFLSUANKFN 


M M WARBURG BRINCKMANN. WIHTZ A CO 


WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GlROZENTRALl 


1 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S A BANQUB FRANCAISE DE DCPOTS ET DE TITRES BANQUE DE LTNDOCHINC 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE X LUXEMBOURG S A BANQUB LAMBERT S CS BANQUE IOUlS>DREYFU$ A CIE BANQUE NAT10NAI E DE PARIS 
BANQUE DE NbUFLIZE, 8CHLUMBERGER. MALLET BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE ROTHSCHILD 

BANQUE DF SUEZ ET DE L'UNiON DES MINES BANQUE DE L'UNION EUROPEFNNE INDUSTRIELLE FT FINAN< if RL { 

BANQUE DEL’UNIONPARISIENNE-CFCB BANQUE WORMS ET CiE BARING BROTHERS A CO , H Al BLRT T>1 BARY A ( O N V 


BAYERISCHE STAATSBANK BAYBRISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESFLl SCH Al T GUNNAR R0MN A ( i> A/S 

Ahlkn^MetlBhan 


COMMFR7BANK 

AktienmcIlKhall 

CKLDI TANSl ALT-BANKVI RLIN 


LOEB. RHOADES A CO. 
B MFTZIFRSFLL SOHNACO 


SINGIR A FKII Dl ANDER SkANDINAVISKA RANKEN SMITH. BARNFY A CO SOCIEtA NAZIONAI F SVILUPPO-MILANO SOCICtE CEnERALE 
Limtiad fncorporaiaii 


C G TRINKAUS ULTRAFIN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION UNIONBANKOI SWITZERLAND (UNDLRWRITLRW VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 

LiPilMd 


Htb ScrrrMi^R. 1970 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Universal shuffle 


For equity markets it has been another 
dull week. In London there was just 
the faintest perking up at midweek, the 
Financial Times industiial oidinarj' 
index surfacing above 340 again and 
going on to (lose at 343 4 on 'I'hursdav, 
2 4 jjoints higher than a week earlier 
and indeed the highest since August 
7th Indications were that brokers had 
drawn encouragement from the lepoits 
that the (Jovernment's plans to prune 
expenditure would be disclosed in detail 
at the end of next month or soon after¬ 
wards, providing a slightly more solid 
foundation for market hopes of tax relief 
At this stage, however, there is no great 
optiniisin about the contents of Mr 
Anthony Barber's maiden budget, so it 
remains premature to identify the week’s 
improvement as signalling a change 
from the market’s sideways shuffle 
'llie situation in New 'Vork still looks 
more promising. The Economist's Wall 
Street correspondent reports that In 
rights the General Motors strike and 
Middle East turmoil should hase sent 
American st(x;k prices reeling "ITie 
market instead held up remarkably well, 
buoyed for the most part by expectations 
of an early cut in the banking industry’s 
prime lending rate. By niidweek only 
one major bank, Philadelphia’s First 
Pennsylvania, had moved to 7^% from 
8%, but although larger money-centre 
banks maintained that the reduction was 
still not justified by market conditions, 
nirnours periodically swept the stock 
exchanges that a validating reduction 
iiy a major bank, was ininiinent 

In recent weeks the New York market 
has entered a consolidation phase on at 
least three occasions, but .something has 
come along each time to blunt the 
downswi'rig The latest decline, beginning 
on September 8th, trimmed the Dow 
Jones industrial average to 750.6 from 
766.4 in Hve trading sessions. But on 
Wednesday the index recovered 3.7 
points to close at 754 3. 


The Tokyo ‘ market has been as list¬ 
less as anv, writes our correspondent— 
and for several weeks now Turnover 
on Wedne.sdav was only 80 inn shares 
(on a good day it would be more than 
twice that) and the index closed at 
13809, barely changed on one, two and 
three months ago Company earnings 
prospects are among the most important 
factors making for cautiousness 

In general the big securities houses 
have modiBed their forecasts of average 
eai rungs growth for the six months, bs 
no means to the point of flatness hut 
foreseeing a decline in the rate of 
increase for at least another si.x months 
as well .\Tiiong individuals Hitachi has 
been pulled down by the worry that it 
will sooner or later share some of 
Toshiba’s trouble—and, also, by a big 
lights issue This year Hitachi’s wage 
bill went up b\ some $50 nin with the 
I <171 use tcrtain to be larger. Mat¬ 
sushita, the favourite of foreign funds 
18 months ago, has had its price 
virtually halved from last year's high 
It IS one of the coni|>ariie.s hit by .dow 
colour television sales, and .American 
charges of dumping 

Peering ahead to the summer of 1971, 
one of tlie major worries is that the 
regular spring wage increases will slice 
deep into prc»6ts Company chairnieti, 
questioned by a Japanese magazine, 
have predicted that next year’s wage 
increases will be bigger than this year’s 
—^which averaged around 18% in 
manufacturing. The labour market 
became—and remains—tighter than 
ever before, and consumer prices have 
been rocketing at 8% a year. Of course, 
productivity goes on shooting up, gpven 
the enormous additions to private invest¬ 
ment in Japan. But this year wages 
went up faster than productivity and 
meanwhile the investment boom may be 
slowing a little. 

I'his IS, if you like, the piessimistic view 
of Jafian. Earnings are after all still 



rising at about 13% a year But it is 
being borne in on the Japanese that 
company earnings are capable of lag¬ 
ging behind even if their incredible 
economy does go cm liooming away at 
up to 20% giowth i>er annum , while a 
spot of inflation, far from boosting coni- 
paiiv eainings, is doing just the reverse. 

Pergamon _ 

The meeting _ 

There is little chance of the Pergamon 
Pi ess annual general meeting on Friday 
being as extraordinary as last year’s truly 
extraordinary general meeting Mr 
Robert Maxwell is oil the Ixiard, but 
he can still speak as one share¬ 
holder among others, and, indeed, as the 
representative for his family and 
trust interests which still own 27% 
of the compariv Leasco owns 38%, the 
institutions alMiut 20%, leaving ij'/o m 
the hands of other shareholders. 

The purpose of the meeting is to give 
shareholders, especially Leasco which is 
committed to making a bid, an idea of 
what the company, forgetting the sound 
and fury of the past, is now worth. The 
exceptional professional fees incurred in 
the row will probably be revealed at the 
meeting, but there will certainly be a 
forecast of the trading loss for the finan¬ 
cial year ending at the end of this month, 
and a forecast for next year. 

The trading position of Pergamon, as 
revealed in the audited accounts, is none 
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too healthy Foreretting the internecine 
inter-company dispute for the moment, 
Pergamon made a trading profit of 
onl\ £140,000 m 1968 on the £8.9 mn 
of sales that it made to outlets other 
than Maxwell Scientific International 
(the Maxwell family company that sold 
hack issues of learned journals) , and it 
made a loss of £331,000 on sales of 
£7 2 mn in the nine months to Septein- 
hei 1969 Looking separately at MSI, 
one sees a company which has had a 
inodcstlv good record ; its sales to the 
public increased as follows . 

1967 £134,000 

1968 £168,000 

1969 to Septeiiibei £148,000 

to December £189,000 

1970 to June £106,000 


Had the sales lieen made by Pergamon 
Itself, only three-quarters of these 
amounts would have been added to pro¬ 
fits. Instead, as is well known, Peigaiiioii 
sold vastly more to MSI than MSI 
sold to the public, and there are now 
£1.4 mn of back issues sitting in a ware¬ 
house m Olney, with Pergamon claiming 
that Mr Maxwdll still has to pay for 
them, and Mr Maxwell in a position 
where he could counter-claim that under 
the terms of the contract Pergamon 
has to buy them back 

The terms of the contract aie suffi¬ 
ciently in doubt for a deal between the 
two sides to lie necessary If MSI sued 
Pergamon and won, Pergamon might 
well go bankrupt—but then Mr 
Maxwell’s shareholding would suffer too. 
But his Pergamon shares would increase 
in value if the court case went against 
him So the chances are that a deal 
will be made Until, however, it is settled, 
the trading position of Pergamon will 
be only one factor in evaluating the 
price of the shares whose quote reniains 
suspended. 


Purljt Brothers 

Dig that waste 

Mention muck and of course you have 
a glamour stock—which is still the posi¬ 
tion of Purle Brothers even though the 
share price is way below the year’s high, 
in fact right back to where it was 15 
months ago At Thursday’s 31s fid, 
the historical earnings multiple is above 
30 But now, with the half-time figures, 
the future has become clear to the 
extent that more than 7d a share has 
been earned and something like I7d 
IS promised That gives a prospective 
p/e of less than 23, which begins to 
mean either that the glamour is rapid'Iy 
wearing off or that this particular sludge 
gulper IS due for another leap forward 

The betting must favour the leap 
Excluding exceptional items the first 
half produced a 31% rise in pre-tax 
profits, to £341,000 Looking back, the 
comparison is with last year's 29% 
increase, to £632,000. Looking for¬ 
ward, the forecast is a figure “ in excess 
of" £800,000 for the full year, 

beyond which the waste disposal market 
at home and abroad promises to keep 
on growing at a spanking rate (or at 
least that is what the investment indus¬ 
try believes and is probably going to 
continue believing) 'I'he half year has 
seen trading income coming in from 
abroad for the first time (£27,000) and 
the company has already noted that it 
expiects £250,000 a year to start rolling 
in from the United States (under its 
agreement wrth Rollins-Purle) from 
'97'i onwards 

Needless to say it was not Purle’s 
connection W'lth muck that got it into 
trouble 'in the stock markets this year 
Rather it was that abortive bid for 



Permutit, the manufacturer of water 
treatment equipment, to which Mr Tony 
Morgan and his board were driven, as 
It seemed, by the sheer majesty of 
Purle’s earnings multiple at the time— 
something like 55 They may also have 
lieen encourag^ by Slater Walker, 
which knows all about making the most 
of paper of that kind. At all events the 
market was probably less put off by the 
subsequent retreat than by the disagree¬ 
able thought that Purle was proposing 
to make things instead of just getting 
rid of them Mr Morgan has never 
actually said so, but it is possible that 
he has learnt his lesson and proposes 
to stick to his dirt from now on 


A. W. Gamage _ 

Sitting duck 


As well as any company’s, the histor>’ 
of Gamages illustrates the British 
capacity foi muddling along in the 
nicest possible way. There is something 
endearing about the fact that the chair¬ 
man's secretary could retire as a joint 
managing director, as Miss Enid Hopper 
did in 1967 (her career with Ganiagcs 
began in 1930) And so on Mr Olivet 
Frost was 70 when he succeeded to the 
chairmanship in 1964—he relinquished it 
this year 'I’hcsc were years in which 
the 90-year-old Holbom department 
store and (latterly) mail order house 
needed help of some kind turnover 
was busy performing the arc which took 
It from £5 I mn in 1961 to £5 7 mn 
in the mid-1960s and back to £5.1 mn 
again Earnings were an even more 
urgent pointer : adjusted for scrip issues 
they had, per share, peaked out at 
IS lojd in 1961—falling to is i^d by 
1966 and fid this past year 
Presumably shareholders noticed, for 
although dividends were maintained at 
the equivalent of is 3|d from 1961 to 
igfifi, they too were cut to fid last year 
And early in May the share price pro¬ 
ceeded to hit a low for several years— 
7s fid. By that time the directors con¬ 
trolled less than i % of the voting 
capital, but still nolxidy had seriously 
thought of wresting the company from 
them. Eventually it had to h^pen. On 
September loth Sterling Guarantee 
Trust, was ready to pounce on an unsus¬ 
pecting board . by dint of pushing the 
price of Gamage up to 12s it had 
acquired 9% of the shares, at which 
point it offered the equivalent of 17s fid 
for the rest (a combination of equity 
and loan stock). It followed by bidding 
up to 22s fid in the market, a leg of the 
strategy which was revealed on "Tuesday 
night. At that stage it had increased its 
stake to 30% (since raised to 32%), and 

Continued on page 104 
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Arranged in Australia by a Girard International Innovator. 


Many outstanding trotting horses m Amer¬ 
ica are imported from Australia and New 
Zealand. Girard's International Division ar¬ 
ranges for their purchase and delivery, and 
for required health examinations as well. 

In the case of Cardigan Bay, the biggest 
money winner in harness racing history, 
Girard's Donald Hough did the arranging. 
The horse won a race in New Zealand one 
night, took his "physical" the following day, 
and was on his way to owner Stanley Dancer 
in New jersey. 

We handled this for a correspondent bank. 
Every day we do the difficult or unusual for 
international customers—and do it promptly 
Call us at (215) 585-2875 and let us show you. 
Four Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa 19101. 

At home or abroad, we want you to be 
glad we work for you. 

GIRARD TRUST BANK 

FOIC 

Philadelphia • New York • London 
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Ojjshon 

junds 


Return of the equity swagger 


The offshore fund business gets curiouser 
and curiouser Investors Overseas Ser¬ 
vices may have given the world some 
idea of the multiplicity of deals and 
questionable valuation policies followed 
by groups whose susceptibility to regu¬ 
lation IS viitually nil But the funds 
are not above distributing smear litera¬ 
ture about each other One of the smear¬ 
iest to come out lately is an ii-page 
document in which, with malice afore¬ 
thought, what are alleged to be the sms 
of Ciramco are spelt out with some en¬ 
thusiasm But at least it, thought to be 
by an ex-tlramco emplovcc, doe- not 
pass as the audited woik of responsible 
institutions Granico is not alone in get¬ 
ting this sort of treatment What is 
distinctly unnerving is the suspicion, 
increasingl> voiced not only bv the inoie 
reputable funds themselves but also by 
investing institutions (merchant hanks, 
investment companies, etc), that the 
valuation figures published b) some 
groups arc patently false 

Flowes’er unfairly, criticism has also 
rubbed off on to some of the more suc¬ 
cessful operators in this field The group 
which has attiacted almost more of the 
innuendo than any other has been Mr 


Jerome Hoffman’s Real Estate Fund 
of America, whose fast growth has 
attracted the wrath of less successful 
competitors. Mr Hoffman likes to tell 
of arriving in London some iB months 
ago with $4,000 in bis pocket REFA 
now owns gross assets of around 
$100 inn (including mortgages), and the 
not asset value of the fund is put at 
between $15 mn and $16 nin. This 
raises two points • first, it indicates 
extraordinary leverage , second, it con¬ 
trasts with Mi Hoffman’s claim to The 
Economist three months ago that the 
gross assets of the fund tlien totalled 
$100 inn (so where is the growth now 
while net assets were $23 inn The latter 
different p is explanned bv Mr Hoffman 
as being due to switches in the pipeline 
caused bv salesmen from other funds 
transferring their clients to REFA but 
not vet fully processed f)n the gross 
$it)o run figure, the disci epancy is attri¬ 
buted to the time lag between buying 
the title and completion of contracts 
This cavalier attitude extends to the 
claim that the funds are no-load funds 
This has probably Ik'cii a majoi contri¬ 
butor to the success REFA has had m 
luring away salesmen land with them. 


their clients) from other groups. It is 
quite true that there is no front-end 
load But the back-end load, when 
.shareholders redeem their shares, goes 
from 10% in the first year to 2% m the 
fifth. After that, admittedly, there is 
no charge. The salesmen are remuner¬ 
ated out of the commissions earned by 
the management company on its prop¬ 
erty acquisitions, and, m this at least, 
the fund is less expensive than most 
other real estate funds m the business 
(which do impose an initial load). 
Meanwhile, the accounts are awaited 
with consiclerable interest 

Another fund who.se accounts will be 
avidly read, by the tax authorities as 
well as by the public, is the remarkable 
Island Performance fund Established 
in the Isle of Man as the showpiece for 
.■\i Investment managers (the invest¬ 
ment group run bv accountant Mr 
Philip Dews), Island Performance has 
turned in a gam jier unit of no less than 
1425% in the 12 months to the end of 
August With valuations by brokers 
Beamisli and O’Kelly, certified by 
accountants Thornton and Baker, Mr 
Dews says that the accounts wi ‘11 be 
out 'in two weeks or so But the profits, 
mainly arising out of energetic dealing, 
will not lie split between natural appre¬ 
ciation and dealing, since the tax 
authorities are thought to he on the 
look-out for wavs of taxing offshore 
funds and British shareholders m the 
fund could find themselves paying gams 
tax on a dealing basis, rather than the 
30% capital gains basis 

For all that, the {xirtfolio of the fund 
does not look all that exciting Broad¬ 
view Securities was apparently the 
major dealing stock. But included in 
the list are stocks like Reed Paper, 
Poseidon, Toshiba (which had to be 
bought through the premium dollar), 
Associated Paper M'llls, Ready Mixed 
Concrete The rules of the trust do 
not allow more than 5% of the piortfolio 
to be invested m any one stock, so to 
get the 142% gam the rate of tui novel 
can be imagined. Still, it is a .small 
fund (£100,000), and much can be 
done with small funds. Mr Dews, for 
example, tdlls of the 4,000 shares m 
Ensign Shipping, currently m voluntary 
suspension, which he was offered at £i 
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for the lot. Since the siupension price 
was 5s 6cl iumI the shares had a net 
asset value of 35 8d, he would be on to 
a substantial capital gain. But then 
again, it sounds an odd proposition. 

In the offshore bunness, therefore, 
investors hear a great deal that is not 
easily verifiable. What is beginning to 
look interesting, however, is the perform¬ 
ance of funds invested in Australia. 
After last quarter’s real estate domin¬ 
ance, the top six funds this time are all 
invested in equities. Both Manx Inter¬ 
national’s funds reflect their hold¬ 
ings in Poseidon, though Australian 
Mineral is rather more heavily biased 
in favour of Australian minii^. With 
some 20% of its 'portfolio in exploration 
stocks, and another 20% in similar 
second rank companies, it could be a 


BUSINBSS : INVBSTMBMT 

boom or bust fund. "The Income trust 
is more diversified, with about a quarter 
invested in Hongkong (though that 
percentage is being redudw.^ the fund 
takes profits), and around a fifth of the 
portfolio in gold mining shares. But 
there are also oddities like the Djibouti- 
registered stock, Plantations Terres 
Rouge. The two Fund of Australia 
(dollar and sterling) funds, started by 
a former vice-president of lOS 
(Canada), and Austral, the Luxemburg- 
based fund advised by Hill Samuel, 
make up the remaimng Australian 
investment contingent at the top. 

Among the remaining funds still 
showing pluses for the i a months ended 
August, the real estate funds from 
Gramco, Intercapital and International 
Investors, are still prominent, while 


Hongkong and Japan are'r^resented 
by .the Jardine fu^, Fidelity, Nippon 
and Japan Sdectkm (^e last two advised 
by Vickers, da Costa). Klednwort Ben¬ 
son’s investment advice is also observable 
in the performances of the Kldnwoct 
Bknion (Japan) fund and EMIF (the 
latter particularly interesting for the 
fierfdrmance of its European stocks). 
Only two British unit trust groups have 
funds in the plus group. First Investors 
and Savers’s Mining and Petroleum 
fund, and Save and Prosper’s 
International and Ebor Channel luand 
trusts. 

On the theory .that the offshore funds 
provide the b«t guide to where the 
action is in international investment, 
the Australian scene now begins to look 
like the place to be. 


Offshore funds: top performances—and bottom _ 

Growth records of the offshore funds, on en offered price bests and ignoring income, over the 12 months to end-August, 1970 (end over 
two yeers to the seme dete. where eppficeble) 


Up over one year 


Name of Fund 

Managed by 

Currency 

Price 
Aug 28 

2-yaar 

Growth 

•/ 

1-yasr 

Growth 

V. 

+ 142 6 

Island Parformanca 

Douglas Managers 

C 

0 61 

n 

Auairalian MinarsI 

Manx Int'l 

C 

046 

- 83 

+ 

306 

int'J Income Tat 

Manx Int'l 

£ 

0j48 

+260 

+ 

287 

Fd of Australia (£) 

Fund of Auetralia 

SA 

6 07 

— 

+ 

17 0 

Fd of Australia ($) 

Fund of Australia 

$ 

4 74 

— 

+ 

13 1 

Austral Tat 

-■ .... 

$ 

9 93 

- 52 

+ 

13 0 

Britiah'Amarican Inv 

Britiah'Amar Mgt 

$ 

12 10 

— 

+ 

12 9 

USIF Real Estate 

Gramco 

S 

7 57 

+26 6 

+ 

12 6 

Int'l Real Eaiata Inv 

Inter Capital 

$ 

22 86 

— 

+ 

12 4 

Jardina Japan 

JJF Mgt 

$HK 

112 09 

— 

+ 

12 1 

■nt’l Pacific Sac 

Jardina, Mathaton 

$HK 

760 

+ 329 

+ 

11 3 

REFA 

REFA Mgt 

Manx Int'l 

S 

10 94 

— 

+ 

76 

”an Australian Ext 

£ 

053 

- 1 9 

+ 

72 

FI Int Min & Pat 

First Inv ft Savsrs 

$ 

10 69 

— 

+ 

62 

<latnwfort 6 <Japan) 

Kradietbsnk SA 

$ 

10 67 

— 

+ 

49 

Stellar Growth 

Stellar Unit Tst Mg 

£ 

O 50 

— 

+ 

43 

Intarslia 

CADIT 

Lira 

9.167 00 

+ 22 3 

+ 

38 

Fidotity Int'l 

Fidolty Mgt ft Rot. 

$ 

10 44 

— 

+ 

34 

Japan Saiaction 

Formula Sataction 

$ 

^89 

— 

+ 

3 3 

Hambroa Channel la 

Hambroa (Gnay) 

C 

1 46 

-166 

+ 

3 2 

Isl# of Man Tat 

Grimahawa Tst Mg 

£ 

0 27 

-23 1 

+ 

3 2 

Nippon Fund 

Bridge Mgt 

$ 

14 30 

— 

+ 

2 7 

Savo & Prosper (C) 

Savo ft Proapor Int 

£ 

4 48 

— 

+ 

2 6 

Ebor Tat Channel Is 

Ebor Mgt 

£ 

056 

-16 7 

+ 

2 3 

Tokyo Valor 

Bqo da 1 Uruon 

$ 

10 28 

— 

+ 

2.0 

EMIF 8A 

Krodiotbank 6A 

S 

10 06 

— 

+ 

16 

TrafalOPr 

Trafalgar Fund 

S 

98 07 

- 

+ 

0 1 


Down over one year 


Waatorn Hedge 

Waatarn Mgt 

$ 

3,661.00 

- 

- 

0 7 

Guarntay Tst 

Hill Samuel (Gnay) 

C 

1 07 

-19 9 

— 

08 

Intarfund SA 

Intorfund Hldg 

$ 

10 14 

— 

— 

1 4 

M ft G Island (Acc) 

Klainwert Banaon 

£ 

078 

-18 4 

— 

1 8 

Pacific Seaboard 

Intimia Mgt 

S 

16 60 

— 

— 

20 

M ft G Island (Inc) 

Klainwort B (Gnay) 

£ 

068 

-21 3 

— 

35 

Boaton int'l Sac 

Sacuritias Mgt 

$ 

984 

— 

— 

4 7 

FondiUMa 

lOS 

$ 

11 02 

+ 29 

— 

48 

Eurinvoat 

Eunnvast SA 

Lux Fr 

1,009 00 

- 06 

— 

60 

Formula Saloetion 

Formula Salaetion 

Sw Fr 

114 72 

- 64 

— 

55 

Cafibico NV 

Invoatora Divars'd 

S 

888 

-19 3 

— 

67 

Ebor Channel Cap 

Ebor Mgt 

£ 

080 

— 

— 

6.6 

Energy Int'l 

S 6. Warburg 

$ 

9 13 

— 

— 

67 

EuruMon 

Euros yndicat 

Lux Fr 

1.844 00 

- 1 2 

— 

78 

Tyndall lnt''l (Ace) 

Tyndall (Bermuda) 

£ 

096 

— 

— 

80 

Slater Walkor Int'l 

Slater Walker Tat 

SB 

384 

— 

— 

8 1 

Tokyo Trust 

Nikko/Sing Fr 

S 

11 57 

— 

— 

8 4 

ICOFUNO * 

Banquo do Pans 

$ 

9.13 

-12 0 

— 

8 7 

Fund of Funds (C) 

108 

£ 

1 63 

-32 1 

— 

9 1 

Quamaay Aoeum 

Klolnwort B (Gnay) 

£ 

040 

— 

— 

97 

Conv Bond Fd 

S Q Warburg 

$ 

763 

-18 1 

— 

99 

itotomorico SA 

Italamarica 

$ 

926 

— 

- 

10 2 


Name of Fund 

Managed by Currency 

Price 

2>yaar 

l*yoar . 




Aug 28 

Growth 

Growth 





% 

% 

Tyndall Int 1 (Diet) 

Tyndall (Bermuda) 

£ 

0 92 

— 

- 10 6 

Guamaay Inc 

Klainwort 8 (Gnay) 

£ 

039 

— 

- 10 8 

Signal (Bermuda) 

Bank of Bermuda 

£ 

1 78 

-21 6 

- 10 9 

Dreyfus Ottahora 

Dreyfus Corp'n 

S 

842 

— 

- 11.2 

Atlantic Ex 

M ft G (Cayman) 

E 

076 

— 

- 11 9 

Channel la Ent 

Hambroa (Gnay) 

£ 

038 

— 

- 120 

Nippon Special 

Banqua da Pane 

Lux Fr 

421.00 

— 

- 12 3 

Manx Mutual 

Manx Int'l 

£ 

032 

-27 2 

- 12 4 

Oolta Unit 

Delta Fund Mgt 

£ 

1 26 

-19 7 

- 13 0 

Hedged Inv 

A W Jonas Mgt 

$ 

10,72600 

+ 93 

- 14.1 

Capital Tat (Jersey) 

Standard Bank Cl 

£ 

078 

-299 

- 14 1 

Hauaamann 

HH Inv Mgt 

$ 

6,297 00 

— 

- 16.8 

Worldwide Sac 


$ 

35 79 

-169 

- 16 6 

NA Bank Stock 

N lAm Fd Mgt 

S 

19 90 

-19 8 

- 16.6 

Savings Fund 

Singapore Unit Tot 

S Sing 

0 14t 

-206 

- 16 0 

KB Income 

SA Gaat'n K8 Inc 

Lux Fr 

1.843 00 

-160 

- 16 3 

Sharaholdara Exc 

Excalibur Advy 

$ 

769 

— 

- 170 

Canabam 

Canabam Mgt 

$ 

4,009.00 

-31 6 

- 171 

Thai Units 

Thai Inv Fund 

S Sing 

0 90t 

— 

- 176 

Anchor Unit 

Management Int'l 

C 

0.47 

-31.1 

- 1S.1 

Hiapano 

6ANIF SA 

Lux Fr 

1,711 00 

— 

- 18 6 

Roy Fund 

United Bend ft S 

$C 

4.80 

-16 2 

- 16.6 

Ftnanca-Union 

Eurosyndicat 

Lux Fr 

613 00 

-21 4 

- 19 1 

US Trust Inv 

UST Int'l 

S 

9 91 

-24 5 

- 19 1 

Buttress Int'l £ (1) 

Buttraaa Inv Sarv 

e 

0^ 

— 

- 20.0 

Dslta Inv 

Delta Int'l 

£ 

090 

— 

- 201 

Anchor '8* 

Managamant Int'l 

£ 

036 

-28 7 

- 202 

Anas 


$ 

35 37 

— 

- 21 0 

Ventura Fd 

106 

S 

7 36 


- 21 1 

Worldwide Spaeial 


$ 

2,668.00 

-19.8 

- 21.3 

Chase Salaetion 

Sacuntiaa Mgt 

$ 

9.45 

-28 0 

- 21 4 

Hambro O'aaaa 

Hambroa Inv 

$ 

736 

— 

- 224 

Maiayaian 

Asia Unit Tat 

$ Sing 

0 14t 

-14.9 

- 22.5 

IIT 

IDS 

$ 

672 

-280 

- 226 

MAD Int’l 

Mad International 

$ 

6.26 

— 

- 24 1 

Crossbow 

Daraac Fund Mgt 

Sw Fr 

692 

— 

- 244 

Target OPahoro 

Target Tat Mgrs 

£ 

0 74 

— 

- 24.4 

Natharianda Antilles 

First Nat City Bk 

$ 

64.34 

-301 

- 25 6 

Anchor Wall St 

Managamant Int'l 

S 

385 

-30 6 

- 27 1 

American Exp Int'l 

Am Exp Inv Mgt 

S 

690 

— 

- 27 9 

Intarvaator Qth 

Intarvaator Fin 

s 

468 

— 

- 290 

Safa Fund 

European Corp'n 

s 

11 74 

-36 1 

- 290 

Investment Sal'n 

Sacuntioa Mgt 

s 

369 

— 

- 296 

Frontier Growth 

Frontier Mgt 

s 

604 

— 

- 297 

Global 

Intarcontinantal £q 

$ 

8 21 

-26 0 

- 30 1 

Sava ft Prosper $ 

Sava ft Prosper In 

£ 

3 47 

— 

- 31 0 

Buttraaa Int'l £(2) 

Buttraaa Inv Sarv 

£ 

0 27 

— 

- 31 2 

Buttress Int'l $ 

Buttraaa Inv Sarv 

$ 

083 

— 

- 31 6 

First Inv Am 

First Inv ft Savaro 

$ 

6 67 

— 

- 334 

Comb Inv Fd 

Barger, Kant 

s 

671.96 

— 

- 34 2 

Stanhope Trans 

Lapareq 

s 

10 61 

-31 7 

- 368 

Alexander Fd 

BOLSA 

$ 

703 

-41 4 

- 382 

Int'l Technology 

Sacurltiaa Mgt 

$ 

11 16 

-482 

- 40.0 

NA Inv Fd 

N Am Fd Mgt 

$ 

6 61 

-626 

- 41 3 

Capitol Growth 

New Prov Sac 

$ 

399 

-73 4 

- 67 3 

Fund o4 Funds 

IDS 

$ 

7 21* 

-702 

- 667 
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was keeping itself in the good books 
of the takeover panel by raising the 
formal offer to the equivalent of k2s 6d 
as well—the highest price shaieholders 
had seen since ig66. 

Gainage, now cliaired by Mr Ronald 
Pluniley, lumbered in lielatedly to insist 
that net asset value was well in excess 
of the revised bid, possibly as much as 
34s a share , especially in view of 
redevelopment plans for the Holhom 
property, of which 20% is freehold and 
the rest held under a lease with 30 
years to run Now it was the share¬ 
holders' turn to be surpnsed, particularly 
those who had been so quick to sell. 
Sterling had been insisting that the 
retailing operation was regarded as the 
main prize, implying that it had woiked 
wonders 011 a previous acquisition, 
Salisburys, and that new managcinent 
often makes a world of diflercnce to 
struggling department stores \vitne.-)S 
Selfriclges, acquired by Mr Ghailes Clore 
in 1965 and now humming along with 
a fast expanding turnover and a trading 
margin at last disclo.surc of aixmt 14% 
The return at Gainage in the same 
period was 3% If this could be stepped 
up to 10% to restore earnings to is 6d 
or so, and if (iamage could aspire to the 
average stores rating, t urrently an 
earnings multiple of 17 8, the shares 
would lie worth 2bs again With pro¬ 
perty as well, the bargain was too good 
to miss. 


Lockheed 


Avrerafi 


Ad hoc hocking 


Naw York 

Financially troubled Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp's future .seemed a little bit less 
grim last week following its tentative 
arrangements to obtain $280 mn in 
additional financing from private 
sources. Of that amount, $180 mn is to 
come from a con.sortium of 24 banks 
from Vhich Lockheed obtained a 
$400 mtTtredit line as recently ag last 


June. 7 he other $100 mn is to consist 
of aocieierated payments to be made by 
three^^irlines for tiie L-ioii jetliner. 

A&centuating the big aerospace 
contractor's cash squeeze is its long 
litigation with the Pentagon over some 
$800 mn to $qoo mn that Lockheed 
claims it is owed on four major 
contracts The contract overshadowing 
the^ others is its highly controversial 
order 'to produce 81 giant C-5A jet 
transports for the Air Force (reduced 
from an initial 120). Lockheed in 1965 
had originally bid some £3.4 bn for 
the development and construction of 
the 120 C-5A under what was then a 
new tvjjc Pentagon contract providing 
for an all-inclusive cost estimate ^ The 
company has since estimated that the 
total anticipated cost will be $4 5 bn. 
This difTerence between the bid and 
delivers prices led to the celebrated row 
ill which Lockheed was accused of 
having deliberately bid low in order to 
obtain the contract with the idea of 
up|>ing the bill latec 

Whatever the merit of this argument, 
Lockheed advised the Pentagon .several 
months ago that it .simply did not have 
the funds to see the programme 
through, and would need between 
$400 mn and .$500 mn to complete the 
contiact bs the 1972 target date 
Lockheed suggested that the.se funds 
might be advanced as a form of interim 
hnancmg pending settlement of its 
claims Although the Pentagon did not go 
along with the proposition, it provided 
in Its hstai 1971 procurement bill, just 
passed bv the Senate, an item of 
$200 inn as a contingency fund to meet 
Lot khecd's claims. 

.Mthough the $200 inn is on the 
verge of lieing authorised, it is not 
known when it will be appropriated, a 
fact that probabK evplain.s whv 
Lockheed and its b.inkers have re¬ 
negotiated the existing loan agreement 


More more 


By an amusing (to outsiders) coincident 
the two groups that this week launcht^ 
property bonds, are connected. Target, 
the unit trust management group, is part 
owned by a subsidiary of the Relitmce 
Mutual Insurance Society, the Britidi 
Life Office. Until it formed its own 
insurance subsidiary. Target used the 
British Life Office for its insurance 
linked units. 

The Target fund intends to invest in 
the smaller properties that lie under tte 
institutional buying limit of around 
£50,000. Without this pressure of de¬ 
mand It hopes to pick up sites with both 
a reasonable yield and a good reversion¬ 
ary potential But this is to make a 
virtue out of starting small. 

The advantage of the Reliance bond 
IS that the initial size of the fund is 
£i mn, made up of £105,000 near-cash 
and £895,000 of properties allocated to 
the fund from the general life invest¬ 
ments at an independent valuation. The 
fund IS divided into notional units , and 
the existing mutual policyholders will 
continue to have an interest in the pro¬ 
perty bond fund liecause a significant 
proportion of the units will be held as 
part of the investment portfolio. This 
lielps avoid any possible conflict of 
interest lietween Ixindholders and policy- 
holdets 

Both the Reliance and Target have 
adapted the unit trust idea of having a 
renowned institution as a .sort of trustee, 
i ailed a “ supervisor ” by the one and 
a “ custodian ” by the other. Other good 
features include the detailed property 
portfolio put out by the Reliance , it is 
a model that other bond operators should 
follow 


Key indicators : world bourses 


London 

Shuffling s 1 d e - 

Stock price indices 1970 

Sept 

16 high low 

Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 

recoNi 

high 

wavs 

London 

341 8 

423 4 

315 8 

+ 

09 

-f 1 0 

-121 

-34 6 

New York 

New York 754 3 

811 3 

631 1 


1 6 

-1- 42 

- 87 

-24.2 

Holding up des¬ 

France 

73 8 

86 1 

70 6 

— 

1 3 

- 23 

- 25 

-14.3 

pue General 

Germany 

995 

129 7 

940 

— 

31 

- 51 

-21.0 

-291 

Motors strike 

Holland 

123 4 

133 8 

108 3 

— 

01 

- 63 

+ 81 

- 7.7 


Italy 

61 6 

76 4 

59.3 

— 

1 3 

— 

- 95 

-47.2 

Germany 

Canada 

164 0 

185 9 

143 6 

*- 

07 

+ 40 

-10.8 

-20.6 

Hopes for upturn 

Belgium 

89 9 

92 9 

84 5 

— 

1 1 

- 1 1 

- 81 

-18 3 

premature 

Australia 

575 6 

663 5 

474 0 

— 

1 1 

— 

+ 39 

-132 


Sweden 

271 0 

337 0 

239 2 

+ 

21 

- 3.2 

-13 9 

-27.8 


Japan 

168 1 

185 7 

148 8 

— 

1 2 

- 1.1 

-1- 0.5 

-14.9 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 121 and 122 


Tha Economist unit trust Indicator Saptambar II, 137.11 (September 8,137.12) 
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Memufacturers 
Hanover is an 
international 
bank. 
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The coloured art of 
luting with light. 


In the beginning it was called “the Agency 
of Light Upon Nitrate of Silver’! 

Today we call it photography. It means 
light-writing. 

For a good many years it was strictly a 
black and white craft. 

Then in 1861, James Clerk Maxwell put 
together the first colour photograph. 

By superimposing three images, photo¬ 
graphed separately through red, green and 
blue filters, and projecting them through a 
magic lantern. 

It was crude but it worked. And in time a 
world-wide industry was built on the three- 
colour principle. 

But until recently there was one problem 
that had to be overcome. How to produce 
colour prints that had excellent definition and 
yet would not fade after long exposure to light. 

CIBA scientists tackled the problem. 

After years of hard work synthesizing 
thousands of compounds, they came up with a 
radically new silver dye-bleach process which 
builds special, very pure azo dyes into the 
emulsion layers of the film. 


The result; true and brilliant colour prints 
made up of cyan, magenta and yellow. 

It’s called Cibachrome^ A pure, sharp, 
brilliant print direct from a transparency with 
a remarkable stability to light. 

No wonder its arrival was hailed by both 
the photographic and printing industry alike. 

Cibachrome is marketed in Britain by 
Ilford, the newest name in the CIBA group 
and one of the most famous in photography. 

For the past 90 years, Ilford has been 
involved in every aspect of photography from 
black and white films to X-rays, from th' 
cinema to television. 

Every year CIBA commits a great 
its time, money and personnel to rese**'®”- 

In the art of writing light, 

Cibachrome is Just one brilliant e*<^ample. 

There’ll be others. 

CIBA 

The Explorers 


’IBA in the United Kingdom manufactures and markets; Agrochemicals, Dyestuffs, Fine Chemicals; Pharmaceutiwls; Photographic Materials 
Igments; Synthetic Resins and Adhesives; Technical Application Products. CIBA United Kingdom Ltd.» 96 Piccadilly, London w.i 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


THfe. 9fs>ruKim«»ibn 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Extracts from the Speech by The Rt. Hon. Lord Tangley of Blackheath^ K.B.E.y LL.D. 
at the Annual General Meeting held on 11th September, 1970. 


SummaiY of Group Rosults 

1969/70 

1968/69 


£'000 

£’000 

Turnover (U.K. Subsidiaries only) 

22,973 

19,868 

Profit before tax 

4,385 

4,049 

Profit after tax 

2,437 

2,315 

Profit attributable to I.C.G.A. 

2,416 

1,899 

I.C.G.A. share of Unconsolidated Subsidiary 


Companies' retentions (not included above) 865 

894 

Dividend. Gross 

(13H%) 2,299 

(1214%) 1,901 


RaaulUfor tha Vfar endad jzat March, 1970 

The proposed final dividend of? 5% leads to a total dividend of 13.5% 
on the capital as increased following the acquisition of the outstanding 
capital of Calor Gas Holding Company Limited in the early part of 
1969. This IS an increase of 1% resulting partly from continued steady 
improvement in the Group’s business in Belgium taken as a wholci and 
partly from Calor Gas 


Balgium 

Blectrogaz completed its main natural us conversion operations m June, 
^e Antwerpsc Gasmaatschappi) (A.G M.), on the other hand, will not 
I’^lete Its conversion until 1971 Blectrogaz has thus virtually com- 
A G operations over a period of thirty-three months, while the 
' • s spreading its effort over a period of fifty-two months, 
earlier conversion is the more expensive, but it leads to 

j of the lower cost of natural gas compared with that of 
Your Board is satisfied, with the advantage of hind- 
^ decision was taken m the case of each company in 
view of their indivic^ circumstances. 

Tha Calor Goa Group 

•”,'>tremely busy year A change of ownership 
‘oevitably brings some initial difficulties m its train, as 
of advantages ai^ i am glad to have this opportunin of 
nrnfir*™?® ®PPteciation to the Calu- team for the results achieved. The 
“ 'IT' ">th our expectrtions of a year ago. which your 
directors regard as satisfactory. 

A further improvement is expected for the current year The extensive 


re-appraisals of the Group’s activities and maior programme of reorgani¬ 
sation referred to in the Directors' Report are still in active progress 
with a view to laying the foundation for expansion into fields closely 
allied to those already covered. 

North Saa 

Sales of natural gas from the Hewett Field to the Gas Council were 
higher than expected and Century Power earned a profit for the year 
We are now begirming to reap the rewards which should flow from the 
Hewett Field investment alone for some twenty years. We have taken 
a slightly larger percentage interest in a new Consortium which has 
received a number of licences some of which are close to the median 
Ime between British and Norwegian waters. 

Pitrofina, in which we have large shareholdings, is an important 
member of the Phillips Consortia in both British and Norwegian waters. 
Through the latter we have an indirect mtcreat in the recent Ekofisk 
discovery by Phillips. 

Proapacta 

Although we are over half-way through the year m so far as our Belgian 
affairs are concerned, the figures for uie half year do not bear much re¬ 
lation to the results of the full year, but we are expecting a useful improve¬ 
ment from most sectors. As to Calor Gas, mdications here are similarly 
favourable but I must emphasise that by far the greater part of the profits 
of this company is earned m the period October to March. Centuiy 
Power will have been delivering gas from the Hewett Field for the full 
year and in larger quantities compared with last year when delivenes 
began m the second quarter, so we naturally foresee a useful improvement 
in profits attributable to I.C.G.A. from this source. 


Coptes of the full Speech and Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 
2, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, London, EC2M 4TA. 
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Mid-year Highlights 


Consolidated earnings, before gain on jnvest-. of its copper production in the domestic market 
ments and extraordinary item, for the first six at government-controlled prices 
months of 1970 stood at $4 22 per share com- In the Dominican Republic, the SI95.000.000 
pared with $4 28 earned in the comparable period ferronickel project of Falconbridge Dominicana, 
last year C por A. is well on its way to completion 

Although operating profit from nickel opera- Construction of the new nickel-iron refinery 
tions this year represents a decrease of only 6% in the Sudbury area. Ontario is complete and 
from a year ago. items contributing to the operat- startup procedures have commenced 
ing profit have changed materially A substantial Other projects in the Sudbury district are pio- 
gain from higher prices was offset by lower pressing well 

deliveries and by significantly higher costs In At the Manibridgo mine in Manitoba, the first 
order to replenish stocks of finished and un- stage of shaft sinking has been completed and 
finished metals, which were reduced to abnormal- the mill building is about 90% complete 
ly low levels by the strike last year, it was neces- Interim Report for the six months ended June 
sary to direct part of this year's production to 30 1970 is available on request from the Secretary, 
their restoration Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited. Seven King 

Operating profit was reduced by approximately Street East, Toronto. Canada 
8500.000 as a result of a directive by the Canadian All dollar amounts are Canadian funds, unless FAUX)NBRIDCE 
Government that the company sell about 17% otherwise specified Toronto Canada 
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JAMES HOWDEN & GODFREY 


F hv 64th annual general inert¬ 
ing <»f James Howden &. Godfrey 
Limited was held on September 
lb 111 Glasgow, Mr J Howden 
Hume, BS( , F.lnsc.F (the 
Chairman) presiding 

'I'hr following l^ an rxtrai t 
fnmi his statement iirrulated 
with the Report and Atiounts 
for the year ended ^oth April, 
iti7o 

The overall result for the year, 
after crediting escalation claims 
of £477,425 and revaluation of 
work in progress of £241,692. is 
a Group proht before taxation 
of £i>ib5,585 as against 
il 1,606,634 lor the previous year 

1 he Directors reemnmeiid a 
hnal dividend of 15"(> whn li 
makes a total of 25 “o 

James Howden & Company 
! td —'Fhe Air and Gas Hand¬ 
ling Division had a very poor 
sriond hall year Proht margins 
were badly affected by heavy 
increases in costs of production 
—wages, salaries, materials and 
overheads all soared Among 
other causes, an eleven-day strike 
near the end of the financ lal 
year resulted in a considerable 
loss of production, mainlv of the 
most prohtabh'- produc is 

As a result of the various 
actions taken, this Division 
should make a positive contribu¬ 
tion during the current year 

The Compressor Division re¬ 
versed a loss of £)00,000 pro¬ 
gressively to a proht-earning 
rate of about £250,000 The 
result for the whole year was a 
break-even 1 he Space Heating 
Division made a small contribu¬ 
tion to the company's operating 
figures Prospects arc good 

In the Steel Equipment Divi¬ 
sion, due to excessive labour and 
distribution costs (which resulted 
in this Division making a loss 
of £140,000) It was decided to 
stop manufacture in GUsgc»w 
The Marketing and Sales opera¬ 
tion IS now formed into a com¬ 
pany, Howden Steel Equipment 
Timited, and other manufactur¬ 
ing arrangements have been 
made. The new company should 
make a contribution to Group 
prohu in die current year. 

Sir George Godfrey & Part^ 
ners (Holdings) Ltd — Ccmsider- 
ing the decline in the aircraft 
industry, tlilis company had a 
reasonable year The fall in their 
aviation activity is now levelling 
ouit and they have achieved a 
flow of spares and repair orders 
which should continue for some 
years 

James Howden & Parsom of 
Canada Ltd —This company 
made a profit before tax of 
£525,000 (£94,000) There' Has 
been a substantial me rease in 
the order book which, together 
wn'th prospects of a continuing 
trend of me reased profitability, 
well justifies our confidence in 
the future of the Canadian opera¬ 
tion 


James Howden South Africa 
Ltd --‘‘Vht South African com¬ 
pany had a ratimr c^oappoinUmg 
vear and the profit before tax 
dechned to £i8a,0oo (£407,000) 
The reduction arose from 
increased costs and pi^lems of 
manufacture Approjviate man¬ 
agement steps have been uken, 
but »t may be some time before 
the company reverts to its pre- 
\*ious level of profitabikty I 

James Howden <2? Company 
Australia Pty f.td. — This com¬ 
pany traded at a loss However, 
with some major contracts 
schc-duled for completion in the 
current year, there is every indi- 
canon that the 1970-71 result 
Will return to a satisfactory level 
of prohts 

Holima Jngenieursbureau voor 
Warmte-en Koudeteihniek N V. 
^Tliis company had another 
satisfac tory year and showed a 
profit be^fore tax of £91,000 
(£66,000) Its activities have 
again inc reased and the prospects 
for the c urrent year indicate a 
further growth in profits 

1 mentioned last year thait 
(onsiderable rationalisation and 
reorganisation was taking place 
throughout the Group. From the 
beginning of May, 1970, the 
company is or^amsed into seven 
operaung unitjr—-three major 
U K Subsidiaries and four 
Oversees Groups 

'Fhe three G.K Subsidiaries 
are as follows James Howden 
Company Limited, Howden 
Godfrey Limited and James 
Howden & Godfrey Investments 
iaimted The four Overseas 
Groups are the European Group, 
the Canad'ian Group, the South 
African Group and the Austra¬ 
lian Group, all of which consoli¬ 
date the artiv^ities and manage¬ 
ment of the various overseas 
Subssd^iaries previously responsi¬ 
ble directly to Howden or to 
Godfrey 

liast year 1 referred to the 
ever rising costs of production 
and the steps we were taking to 
deal with the Atuatbon. Howevxr, 
subsequent increases in wages and 
1 crata of matertials have been sub¬ 
stantial and have so far outstrip¬ 
ped our efTorts to contain them 
This has oliviously affei ted our 
proht margins However, further 
and ronwdcrable corrective action 
has been taken to restore the 
level of profitability Subject to 
nc^ unforeseen nnumstanecs 
arising, 1 am confident that the 
pre-tax profits for the current 
year will show an improvement 
on the figure fi»r the year under 
review 


The report and accounts were 
adopted 

Copiet* of thc‘ Report and 
Accounts may ^ be obtained from 
I he Secretary, George Stod- 
dart, F C I S , at 195 Scotland 
Street, Glasgow, C 5. 


FURTHER INCREASE IN PROFIT 
AND DIVIDEND EXPECTED 

SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN Bt. 

Chairman of Bernard Sunley Investment Trust Limited 
in the Annual Report to 31 st March 1970. comments 
In the current year the Directors expect net revenue from property 
investments to increase further and the results of building subsidiaries 
to show a marked improvement They are of the opinion that subject to 
unforeseen contingencies the Group profit before taxation will be not 
less than Cl,500,000 and on that basis it is their intention to increase 
the total dividend to not less than 18% 


SUMMARISED GROUP RESULTS 1970_1969 


Profit before taxation 

£1.097,000 

£1.051.000 

Net profit after taxation 

£715.000 

£677.000 

Total ordinary dividend 

16% 

12 875% 

Let Properties 

£37,948,000 

£37.598,000 

Shareholders Funds 

£21.987.000 

£21,812.000 

Net asset value per ordinary share 

27/6d 

27/3d 


7/te full Report and Accounts 
The Secretery. Berkeley Square House 



can be obtained from 

Berkeley Square London \A/1X60Y 


BERNARD SUNLEY INVESTMENT TRUST LTD 


Redland 

.Group’s Development Potential 

Salient points horn the Statement by Lord Beeching 
(Chairman) for the year ended 31st March, 1970 

■ 1969/70 was a difficult year for construction generally, and 
for housebuilding in particular Our total turnover in the U K 
declined Only slightly in monetary terms, but profit margins 
were smallei 

■ Overseas, the picture remained generally brighter Our 
German subsidiary, Braas & Co, continued its remarkable 
record of progress and promises to do so in future Progress 
was also made in nearly all the other European countries 
where tiles are produced by Redland-Braas-Bredero and its 
assofiiated companies 

■ In South Africa. Vereeniging Tiles Ltd maintained the profit 
level of the previous year In Australia, Concrete Industries 
(Monier) Ltd showed a further advance of about 30% in 
gross profit and future prospects appear to be excellent 

■ Although our United Kingdom business is sound and healthy. 
It has no obvious features which make it likely to do more than 
grow and prosper in general conformity with the construction 
industry and the national economy We shall, therefore, seek 
for new products with better growth potential in the home 
market than our existing ones By contrast, our overseas 
operations offer plenty of scope for expansion of our existing 
activities 

Copies of the Report ere obtainable from the Secretery. 
Redland Limited. Redland House. Reigate. Surrey 
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I TURKIYE VAKIFLAR BANKASI 

Extracts from the Chairman's Statement for the year 1969. 

The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders was held in Ankara on 31st March, 1969, and the at counts 
were submitted for approval by the “ Comissaires aux Comptes ** 

The year 1969 was, in general, a year of progress, as regards the world economic situation. As well as 
an industrial development, and commercial growth recorded in occidental countries, it was noted that 
our country also showed a positive development 

The aims set out in our 1968 programme were achieved However, the year 1969 registered a decrease 
in public investments. In spite of this, private investments for the year under review surpassed those 
for 196b Exports from our country also were higher this year than previously 

During the first ten months of 1969, a growth of 48% was registered in the number of deposits made 
According to the figures obtained at the end of Octe^er, total deposits amounted to more than ay billion 
Ltqt The increase in the number of credits and deposits in our Bank, particularly in credits, as compared 
with those in 1968, is of an important nature 

Industrial and economic production has, to a large extent, come close to achieving their targets, especially 
m the steel, textile, chemical and rubber industries Improvements in housing and the building industry 
were also recorded The number of loans, as investments, by ilic Bank ronnrmed this The growth of 
industrial production in general has topped that of 1968, and it is only the fluctuation in the importing 
of raw materials that has prevented the good results obtained from being produc tivc* 

During the year under review, our Bank has enlarged the volume of its business We are pleased to note 
that our customer serv'ices have also increased We have made extenviv'e efforts to put our Bank's service% 
at the disposal erf those people in other towns and parts of the country, and the Bank now has 136 
branches, as compared with only iio in 1968 Wc have pleasure in informing you that, in accordance 
with the economic development in our country, we shall be planning to expand even more in the year 
1970 

Balance Sheet of the Turkiyc Vakifiar Bankasi, 31st December, 1969 


Cash 

Banque Centrals De L<a R T 
L.Kjul41tly Provtalqm 
Banks 

Pdrlfollo Inve^tmentfl 
Portfolio Bills 
Ouamntoed A<ltvancm 
Current Aooounta 
Securities 
IntereotB 

Promises, Fixtures and Flttiofm 
Sundry Aooounts 
Otiier Aasets 
Initial Oaip'ltal Coatii 


Lttqa 

61 070 010,70 Capital 
t34 400,077,66 Reserves 
167 077 Provislonfl 

27 06R 62 Biwaaemonfs 

19 567 150,— Depoelt and Current Accounts 
161000 4)47 66 Fixed Term Accounts 
518 258 779.13 Sundry Creditors 
71638 027,012 Dividends Awaiting Distribution 
A8 1U« 272,04 Sundry Liabilities 
3Q 405 7H5.2M Profit 


61 777 865.30 
I 064 134,27 
78 107 980.11 
5 823 36H,KU 

Tulal 1 387 024 2H<i JO 


UablUttes 

Ltqa 

50 000 000,00 

16 476 450,26 
4 258 

272 251 441.87 
003 249 204,09 
1 582 880,OJ 
122 960 300.16 
184 994.96 
4 695 611,60 
11 360 275 4R 


Total 1 387 0C4 286,J5 


Subscription 

prices 


Tlivse subscription prices arc* fo> 
one s subscription (b2 issues) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world C10($24 0U) 
*Atrspeedod*—Europe £1 2 ($28 BOi 
Airspeeded—-the world 

(*x< ludinq Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mciil 

throughout the world £7 ($16 80) 
Airspeeded^ Europe £9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeded--the world 

excluding Europe L'13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly 
index (4 issues per annum) 

By surface rndd 

throughout ihc world f? ($4 80) 

*Air$peeded— ns the quality of air 
Iroighi and <iirniail services vanes m 
different situations we will us«* the 
hr^st available service compatible with 
spued and delivery tor a particular 
territory 

Th« Economlet 
Subscription Oapartrnent 
64 St James's Street London SW1 
TstephortB 01 -930 5155 


. ill thvsr bonds hai o sold outside the I nited '*s(tttvs 7'liis adtvrtt%emvnt apptKirt- a% a mtuter of n*cord only. 
New iHAtir '-efileinlicr \, 1970 

Intkr-Amkrican Development Bank 

IKaabiiifitoii, I) t.. 

DM 100.000.000.- 

Deutsche Mark Bearer Bonds of 1970 with Sinking Fund 


DKHTSCHK BANK PRESDNEll BANK 

liaft Akiicii«<‘*c1lM lixfi 

iii$o fttr <tt*o fut 

BERLINER DfSCONTO U4\K BANK FUR H4NDEL DND INUCSTRIK 

AkiMMtPM’IlM liafi 4klif haft 

H. AUFlIAl'SER BAYERISrHL POTHEKEN-I ND BAVE;UISCHE STAATSBANK 

\«E( HSEL-BANK 

CHE VEREINSBANK JOH UEHEMIERG, GUSSLER A <'0. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


BEREINER BANK 

AkiicnfeMlIirhaft 


BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 


BANKHAL'S GEBRUDER IIETHMANN 


BITHKHARDT & CO 


DEUTSCHE GENOSSENSCHAFTSKASSE DEI TS< HE GIKOZENTRALE DEl'TSCHE CUERSEEISCHE BANK 

• DEITSIHE KOHMUNLLBANK- 

DEUTSCH-SI'DAMERIKANISCHE BANK FRANKFI RTER BANK GEORG HAI CK & SOHN MERC K, PINCK & CO. 

AkilensrarlUi hall 

B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN & CO. NOHDDEl TStHE KREDITBANK SAL. OPPENIIEIM JR. & CTE. 

\ktipii«ppi lliwfiifi 

SAARLANDISCHF KREDITBANK SCHRODER, ML’NCHME\ER, HENGST & CO. C G. TRINKAL'S 


COMMERZBANK 

tktirnfrMlUc halt 

BERLINER COMMERZBANK 

tklcrntciplUc lldfl 


DELBRUCK & CO. 


DEl'TSCHE CUERSEEISCHE BANK 


B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN & CO. 


SAARLANDISCHF KREDITBANK 

Akii«n(«M|]w kafi 

VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


SCHRODER, ML’NCHMEAER, HENGST & CO. 


WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK CIROZE.NTKALE 


M. M. WARBURO-BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ a CO. 
WESTFALENBANK 

Akiiangrapllsrhafl 
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VOKCS GROUP 
LIMITED 

Maaiifacturcn of FUnotion Equipment, Special Engineering 
ProthicU and Orthopaedic Appliances. 

Increased Turnover and Profit 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


T urnover . 

Profit . 

Lesa Taxation . 

Net Profit . 

Minority Intereat ... 
Dividend . 


£■8,968,833 

£i. 3 a 3 >si 9 

£ 394 i 820 

£ 748.399 

£ 5«7 

«9% 


(£9.379.e«o) 
(£1,066,957) 
(£ 473,847) 
(£ 598,4>o) 
(£ — ) 
a8 98% 


'^e dnrty.third Annual General Meeting was held on 17th 
September, 1970, at Woking and the following » a summary of 
the circulated statement by the Chairman, Sir Charles Hardie, 
August, 1970, for the year ended sist March, 1970. 

The results of Vokea Limited and the other long-standing 
sidiaidiaries have continued to show an increase in turnover and 
profit despite the pressure on margins arising from increased labour 
and material costs 

Brecknell, Dolman and Rogers Lnimted have been absorbed 
mto the Group and the alMve results include eight months for 
that company B D R experienced severe difficulties in connection 
with contracts for the conversion of cigarette vending machines 
to decimal currency and besides requiring a large provision from 
pre-acquisition profits, they also affected the profits during the 
half year to 31st March, 1970. 

The Group has plans for further advances in several fields 
and new products of B D R are being actively developed Profits 
substantially higher than last year arc look^ for in 1970-71, 
subject to the reservation that the impact of increased l^our costs 
IS uncertain. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Bath University 
of Technology 

BCHOOt. OF SIANAOSIMZNT 

Propommes for Training 


ttnw 1884 tli4 Bohool has 000 - 
duoMd oouriea juid MminarE on 

TRAIinNO ADMINlflTRATlON 
AWD POUCY 


■VAlaUATXON 
KJBNT AND 
TRAINING 


ON MANAOC- 
SUPBRVlAORY 


U^LORINO TKK IMPlsIOA- 
TIpNB OF OROANIBATlONAIs 
manaobrs and 
OAJUUCR DBVSIiOPtaSNT 

BatwMA Novetnbvr, 1970. and 
sJunc, 1971, there will bt a 
v«ur1c(r of such procranifiMB 

Further Inform&tden from 
Director of BUiates, Ptat Bipcrt- 
enoe Oourace, RocAwell, KliuM 
Weaton Itoed. Bititoi. BSU OUY 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other cslernal defreee of the 
tinlvcretty of London BpeetaU* prepared 
coureee for the Federation of Slock 
KEChanpee, for Accountancy. Company 
SeereUryablp. l.aw. Ooatini. BanUntr. 
Xftfurance Marketinr. OCI Also many 
thorouthly oaeCul (non-eaam) oourMa In 
BuoinaM Buhjecta 
Write today for dcUlli or advlee. 
atatlng autoeeta in which Interaated to 

Metropolitan 'College 

(Dapt, 09 Vl Bt AlbMI. 
or call at M Queen YKtoHa Street, 
Ifndoa. BC4.^1 Ol-Sda 9974 
^Founded 1910) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Poatal tutUon Dor tiOTwton CniTenUty 
BaUrnal defreea and Dtpiloinaa 
OCR “ O " and '* A ” (aU Boarda) 
Teaohera' and other pro'OBdonal emma. 
Budneaa SUidtca and “Gateway “ 
eourMa for the Open Undveralty 
iTKdvldualliy pkaimed prtjeTBenmea 
rutdanoe by oraduate tuion moderate 
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FINARCIAL NOTICE 


The Atchison Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway 
Company 

FO UR P BR CENT 190-YXAR 
ADJOSTMBNT BONDS 

Notice ia hereto given that the 
Board of Direwni declared 
due and payable at the offlee 
^ Uda Oompato. 190 BromSway, 
New York City, annual lirtereat 
at tthe rate of tour per cent 
(499) on Ha Ad>u^ment 
of whldh 29^ waa paid on May 1. 
1970 and 2% «Ml be payaUe on 
Nt>v»inber 1, 1970 

Intereat due Noveanber 1, 1970, 
wUl be paid aa fbllowa On 
•adi resiirtered bond (WUhout 
CDupona) to the realgtoiwd holder 
thereof . on eadi BTAMPBD 
ooupon bond, upon prcaentatlDM 
and aurrender of coupon No 149 
The tranafer hooka of the reffla- 
tcred bonde <wl<thout coupona) 
will clone at the (Boat of huaintni 
Oct<H>CT 19, 1970, and wUi refnaln 
rtoard unUi etoae of bualncai 
Noyember 1, 1970 

O. B WAaXO. 

AnBatant Treaaurer 
Now York, NY, Bepteenber 2, 
1970 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

N. M ROTBBCHIXiD R BOMB annoupce ttiat Oib Board of XMzwotora 
aad «he lAanaBament of Rovai Duteb Patroaeum OotnjpOTNy have dacldad 
to daoUire an totartn dlvMonid tor 'tbe yaar 1070 of N.fla BBO par 

aham 

A ON TBB BBUURmt SBAJROB 

<l) Ttila intarkn dlvMaos wtH be payWMe agaloat aucTaBdor of 
coupon No IMB 00 or after lat Ootobar, IBTO, at ttk« oOoa of 
N M BottuQbSM R eoBO, NOW OottA, Bt Bwttbla'o IadOs lAadon. 
S.Cj 9 , on biMlaosi daya, bertrween tAie Iwun iMT 11 a m. aad 2 p.m 

iPaymant ryiu ha jnada In aterliov at tbe boyinv rate Of erdiaaBe 
ourraet to Nimaloiwliiiii oA 2 pm on OMb Bopitafnibar, IBBB, in ttte 
caae of ooupona p r eaentad on c»r btfora tbat data, on tba 
day of prenentatlon to tb» oaaa ot eouponn prroaentad gObaaQuantiy 
la viaw of itha faot tbat NatbcrIaDte gulMar funda are being; 
provtded by tM Ganvany for payenaat of tbla dtvldeDd, foreign 
eoBcaange ooimnlagion -wAl be daductad from the atcrUng iprooa a da 
Ooupona miiat be aooofnpaibed by a preaentatlon term, copiaa of 
which can be dbtaloed from N M RcthaKhild ft BOoma and bhe 
face of each ooiapon mudt bear the atamp or orttMir indkaation 
abowing the name of tbe praaexrtar 

Udta of thw deflnlttva numlbeiv Of the ahare warranta from 
which the oougxma have bean detached need not be provided wUh 
tbe proaenitaitlon foerm. 

OtHJWona izauat be lefb for ba affiproprtate period for eouamlaatlon 
and iDuat be imnded in pezwonaily Coupona oannort. ba paid 
through the poet 

In tbe caae of abareholdera ruOt seaildenrt wTtbln the Boheduled 
Terrltonea tbe paylnig avant may, at the reauoat of the Autho¬ 
rised Depoaltary praaantixrg tiha isoiroona. pay the dlvtoena to a 
different oarrexioy Information In thla reapeot wUl be auppHed 
bv the paylnig ngent tgpon request 

Prom itibe groat dividend the Ncttberlanidn dividend tax of 20 
per cant to to ba daduated, axceglt where ooupona are presented 
on behalf of rveldents of Tbanoe and tbe asapropriate declaration 
Model A or B Fr la (provided 

Netberlanda dividend tax at the reduced rata of 16 pair cent 
will be deduetted wheiw 

(a) UnROd Kingdom, tneome thx has also been deducted 

(b) coigpona are presented on bahakf of realdento Of the United 
States or America, Canada, Denmrark, Finland, Ireland, 
liUKaaOMirg, Nethertanda, Anklllee, Norway, Surinam. 
Sweden or What Gcmmany, provided they lodge the 
dqclaraUon form No. fU V S . No 912 OAN, No 92 DEN, 
No 02 FIN. No 90 HiR. No. 00 LUX. No 92 N A , 
No 9Q NW, No. Oe BUiR. No. 00 ZWH or No 92 D 
renpaotlvaly 

<li) On iwt OctObar, IBTO. this totanm divMaiid wui be paid to 
DepoaLtortea admitted by Cantriim voor Fondaenadminlstratle 
N V . Amaterdam, on the Aarea wboae dividend sheets were 
In their custody at the cioae of bualjieaa on ILth September. 
1070 iSuoh paymenft will be made tbroUKh the medium of 
N M RothaohUd ft Bona after recelipt by them of a duly 
completed OF Dividend Claim Fotvn, 

Where apprupitate, the usual affidavit ceittffytng ncn-regldenoe to 
the United Klngtdom will also be required tf payment to to be made 
wlt)M>ut deduction of Unllad Klnsdom Ineomre tax 

Where under the doUMe tax aigreeniant between the Unfited Klngdcm 
and the Ndthertonda IB per cent NetbartoiMlB dividend tax haa bean 
witUbeld, the IS per cent NaChertanda tax la allowaible tor a resident 
of the United' Kingdom aa a orodlt aigalnat the United Kingdom Income 
tax payable In reapeot of the dividend The dediaiRlon of United Xtog- 
dom tooome tax at the oedueed rate of 5a 3d in bhe £ instead of at 
Uto Standard Rate of 8e M in t2ic £ regawe e rtta a iprovietonal allow¬ 
ance at orodlt at the rate of 3s to thie d 

B ON 'llUJli RDOIBTlBlRDD fiHAIREB R'EKI'IBTBIRIXO IN 
THE UNITED KINaiZXXM 
SnenON OF the AMBTBSRDiAiM REGISTBR 

On 28th Baptembar. 1970, ithe atarllBg asnouiit of the dividend will 
be fixed on the baaia of the sfteriing/iguiMer rate of exchange current 
In Amaterdasn on that date 

Bth Oatober, 1970, wlU be the reco r d date BhaTcholdera raglatcced 
at the oloae of business on that date will be entitled to receive the 
dividend 

On or before aoth OotcAxyr. 10TO, Avidend warranto will be posted 
by the tranafer cLgeto Aigamene Blank Nederland N V , AjRtoerdam, 
to shartfLOMeni regWterad in their ‘booka on the raeoid date 

Prtm the dividend on the reglaterod shares Netherlands dividend 
tax of 26 per cent has also to be deducted. Where under ithe retovant 
tax eonvention sSiarebcideto ore entitled to a roduotlon of the Ndlher- 
lands dividead tax, this can only be sffeotad throtkgh a request for a 
full or partial refund of (he tax withheld on the approprialte tax 
aflMavit 

A further anBOuneenieBt win be made a* soon aa p osa fbl e after 
2Bth BaptenUber, 1070, giving the lake of sxchange, the amount of 
the dlvldeod to Aerllng iper obare and Ihe am'oun.t of the 96 par cent 
Netherlands dividend tax to starting par Miare. 

NEW COURT. BT. BWITHlN’e LANS, LONDON, DO« 

18th BeptsBtoer, 1070 
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University of Oxford 

Research Aasistantship m 
Economics 

A vAoaney cxlAte tea « RMeAi-eh 
AMiataiU In Eaonotnlci, lo cake 
•ppointimnt aa toon as posstble, cn 
Miner « full-time or a p«n-Ume baste 
The araointment will be fur two years 
tn the first instance The dutiee will 
be to aMst members oi the Eoonomlce 
Sub-taouUy with their research The 
quattAoattons required ar< a decree in 
rctinomlca and preferablv some experience 
in handltnc slatlstios The aalar> is on 
the scale cif AaMstant Reseaxch Officer, 
Grade If (full-Ume) £1.316-£l.e50 
aooordlnf to ase 
Appllcatlona, five eoptes with 
rurrloulum vllae and the names <6t two 
referees, should be sent to the Secretary 
of Pacultiea University Reriatry, Broad 
Street, Cteford 0X1 3BD, not later than 
September 30th 


University of York 

institute of Social and 
tconomic Research 


ECONOMIC ANAI.YSIS OP 


industrial training 


AppUcations are invited for a 
Research Fellowship In Economic 
Analysis of Industrial Training The 
study will be especially concerned with 
examining the operaiion of the India rial 
Trainina Act within the services sector 
and will be tenable at the Xnaatuie of 
Booial and Economic Research for one 
year in the first instanre, with the 
poMlbiUty of renewal 


Aptrtlcants should be ffraduates In 
Econoinica A knowledre of stsUstlos' 
eoonometrlca would be an advantage The 
Bppadntment will atart ss soon as 
possible Balsry will be within the range 
I1,09S-£1.6(» 


Further parUculars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of York, 
Hesitofton, York, YOl 6DD six copies 
of aralicatlona. nsjning two referect, 
should reach the ReglMrar by October 
lai Plssae quote reference number 
11^6000 



Dundee College of 
Technology 

DEFAimflNT OF MANAORMXNT 
AND BOCIAL STUDIES 

AMUcattoni ara invitad lor the 
foHowing pogt 

Ltfcturer (n Accountme 

The person SMOfnied will be 
required to tsaen to an under¬ 
graduate Buslneas Studies course 
and to pusl-experlencs UAiiage- 
memt oouraes Anplleanis should 
be graduates with a profeoMonal 
qumllflcallon and should pussess 
appi^nate prscUesI, leaching or 
research experience 

Salary (at present under 
review) with retrospecUve effect 
from April, 1070, on Grade I 
ledkurer scale, vir £l.6S5-£2,7eo 
per annum 

Temporwy housing may be 
available 

Further particulars and appUea- 
tion form obtainable from 
Principal. Durvdee College of 
TecUnology, Bell Street, Dundee, 
DDl IHO. to whom completed 
appllcalion forma xhouJa be 
returned ndt later than 
September 28. 1970 


City of Westminster 

Assistant Engineer 

Traffic Engineering Section. City 
Engineers IMpariment Palary 
acale rises to £i 64(i maximum, 
commencing according to quahfl- 
callons and experience 


ECONOMISTS IN THE 
BOARD OF TRADE 

The Board of Trsds Economic Service offere e wide end developins 
opportunity for economiate to use their professional skills to assist 
in the determinetion of important national economic policioe Thaeo 
cover tnternationel trade, industrial and commercial policy, especially 
relating to civil aviation end shipping, and all other areas of concern 
to the Board The economic contribution to policy formation involves 
both advisory work end long term reseerch, end requirea the pee 
of modern economic end econometric techniques 
The economiate all work together m Economic Services Division 
The work is expanding and there are vacancies for Economic Advisers 
end Economic Aesietents Expenonce in reseerch. teaching or economic 
advisory work is expected for the Adviser posts arm e first or 
good second class degree is e minimum requirement for both 
The salary range is C2.946-C4.027 for Advisors end £1,287-C2.107 
for Assistants depending upon experience end qualifications, and 
starting salaries may be above the minimom There le e normal 
minimum age limit of 28 ifor Advisers, end e maximum of 30 tor 
Assistants, but exceptional candidates outside those limits will be 
considered Appointments will be up to 6 years in the first instance 
Superannuation under FSSU AM the oconomiete are members of 
the Government Economic Service and career prospects m the 
Board of Trade end other Depaiiments ere good 

If you would Ilka further information and an application form 
please write to 

J. P. Graenaway, Establiahmant Division, Board of 
Trade, Room 137, 1 Victoria Street London, SW1. 


This poet wtU be of Intvrexl 
to a >oung man fnot rieoesaarily 
With s c.vii engineering back¬ 
ground) of academic achievement 
and with a proven interest in 
traffic and transport englnerrlng 
He W'lll bf required primarily to 
accept coiiMderable responaiWlity 
far data cullectton, processing end 
Inlerpretaiion in a busy office. 
Ability to use modern data pro- 
peaeiM techniques an advantage 
An Onvettt Programma computer 
tn ms.oiled, plus access lo the 
extensive faciliues of u central 
oomptiler ageno 

Poatoard request for applieailon 
form to the EsiAbllshment Officer 
(R^f £NO 49) Wrxtminster 
Citv Hall Victoria Street, swi 
Closing date September 25. 1970 


For further announcements see 


pages 5, 7, 112 to 118 



Agricultural Research 
Council 

Appointment* to the 
Headquarters Professional 
Staff 

There are vacanetca for profee- 
alomil advisers tn the Cuuncil's 
London office The professional 
staff sdvlae the Secretary on all 
stienUAc sgpeots of the central 
admlnietnaUon of research funded 
by the Oounctl, which Involves 
nearly every soeivtlAc dlxctpllnc 
In addition, some professional 
staff will shortly be appointed 
to a plarming umt wnthin the 
Becretarlat to assist in 
formulstion of forward policy 

AppHesnts should have a good 
record of reseerch in an experi¬ 
mental science, mathematacs, 
stotUsUCB or econometrics One 
appointment will be made tn the 
grade of Deputy Chief SeientiAe 
(Officer (£5.565-£B.91S ps) and 
the remainder wUl be in the 
grade of Senior Principal 
ScientlAc Officer (£4,51S-£9.140 
p a ) The starUng salsxy may be 
above the mirdmum of the scale 
Superannuation under PSSU 

Applteatione. with the nsmea of 
two referees, should be sent as 
span as possible to the 
Estsbllshment Officer. AgriCuUurul 
Research (Council. 180 Orest 
Portlozul Street, London, WIN 
ODT, from whom further 
portloulaFS mav be obtained 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

IN AGRICULTURAL ECUNOMICS 

The Ministry of Agriculture has a vacancy In the Economics and 
Statistic.. Division for an unestablished Research Assistant pre¬ 
ferably under 35 years ol age The appoiniment will lasit lor a 
period of up to 'two years and will be superannuable under 
FSSU. 

Qualifications 

Degree, preferably with first or second class hnnours, in 
Agriculture. Agricultural Economics, Economics or a related 
subject, or an equivalent qualification Some knowledge ol 
agriculture m Northern Ireland would be an advantage 

Duties 

Economic investigation of a subject ol major importance to 
Northern Ireland agriculture, such as prospects for and influ¬ 
ences on trade in one or more categories ol livestock or live¬ 
stock products Where appropriate the successlul candidate 
will be encouraged lo register as a research student with 
Queen’s Univers'iiy and to submit a major part of hia woric 
for a higher degree. 

Salary 

Commencing salary will be related ito quallficatlions and 
experience, wvthin the range £l,12K-£2,080 
Please send now for an application form to the Director of 
Eatabllshmenta, Ministry of Finance, Recruitment Branch, 45 
Chichester Street, Belfast, BTl 4JU (telephone 34343 extension 
452) quoting SB.i36/70/60. Completed application Jorms must 
be returned by October 7, 1970 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MaiaM ElntiH Alwnr EmuiB 


Pact Office Telecommunications 
is e vast and fast expanding 
industry, with a work force 
approaching a quarter of a million 
people and a capital investment 
programme of about £1^ million 
per day. 

Management education and 
training is vital to the success of 
the enterprise. A complement of 
20,000 senior and junior managers 
is reinforced by an annual intake 
of some hundreds of management 
entrants each year. Over 150 
students attend the 
TalecommunioationsManagement 
College each week. 


This IS a mw appointment The Management 
Education Adviser will report to the Principal 
of the Telecommunications Management 
College and work closely with Directors of 
Studies Ha will, 

' 1 head the management education unit of 
the College 

> I edvise on the development of training 
programmes for graduate entrants 

'_J undertake research projects into the cost/ 
eftactiveness of training aids and 
techniques and make recommendations 

ij develop arui implement education in 
business studies for management grades 

Candidates, aged about 35 to 45, should 
preferably be Senior Tutors or equivalent in 
Business Education in universities, business 
schools and/or management training 
establishments Some industrial and/or 


commarcial experience and some research 
experience would be an advantage. 

Starting salary will be within the range 
C4170 to £4680 depending on qualifications 
and experience. 

The appointment is located in central London 
and will be initially for a three-yaar term 
with opportunity for extension Alternatively 
the possibility of a secondment or loan from 
his present organisation will also be 
considered 

Please write for an application form to 


Miss L M Murden, 

Management Development Dept, 
(Higher Appointments), 

23 Howland Street, 

LONDON W1P 6HQ 


Jim 




For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7,112 to 118 


Electricity 
Pricing Policy 


Applications are invited for a senior post in the Tariffs and 
Economica Section of the Commercial Manager's Department 
at Wherstaad, Ipswich, to assist with the formulation of 
electricity supply tariffs and commercial policies relating 
to electricity supply development 

The work will be partly concerned with the economic 
beckground of tariff formulation, load forecasting, consumer 
class costing and connection charge policy and will involve 
drafting formal instructions establishing the policy to be 
implemented throughout the Board's area 

The person appointed must have the ability to reach clear 
conclusions from complex data It is desirable that applicants 
should have a knowledge of statistical methods, the structure 
of electricity supply tariffs and the economics of electricity 
supply. 

Preference will be given to engineers or economists with 
a degree or holding equivalent qualifications 

Salary within the range 

C2,8S3—C3,1M + €60 ellowaitce (N.J.B. oonditione). 

Apply by fetter quoting rat, EC to tha Commarcial 
Managar, Eastarn Elaetrieity, P O Box No 40. Wharataad. 
Ipswich. IPS ZAQ, by Saptambar 28, 1S70 


THE CHAMBER OF SHIPPING OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

STATISTICIAN 

to take charge of its expending statistical services 
and form part of its policy research unit. The 
person appointed will have a good academic back¬ 
ground in economic statistics, and practical ex¬ 
perience of their use. He will be familiar with 
Government statistical senes end have the ability 
to plan and manege new projects. Age preferably 
between 30 end 35. The salary will reflect the 
applicant’s abilities and experience. 

Applications should be made to: 

The Secretary, 

Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, 
30/32 St Mery Axe. LONDON, ECS. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Otago 

O UW Pnt, NBW ZCAliAND 


X.«ctur«r or Smtor 
Loetuntr in Managmnmru 


AppHoftUoM art tnviUd for ttM 
pdic of Lootimr or ataior 
Loeiuror In MaoatoMBt. «lttt 
o p iainl iiKiroori m tho 
bohartoural/arionloiHofinl 


of ■uafomoBt Tbo appamioo 
iriU flonrautt <0 Oommorot 


_ — undonvMuato w>d 

noafgMduoti Itvoli Mid MU havo 

opponuidtiM ter OBORrilliic vort 

and for lotoroatint pononal 
rwia r o h MIMn ttio dofolo^lnt 
Nov Soatand envIrdnoMiKt 


Jolorit oooUo 

LoAuror •NZ4,S00 x •NZMO- 
dIfZS.lOO per annum 

LoMuror tNZi.dOO x 
|NZI0O-tNZ7,2OO par annum, 
vtth a bar at •Nza.aOO p*T 
afMMim 

(NoM ONZIOO equaia appraxi- 
£46 ISa 4d at« , fuiaiia. 


A parUiOularly ‘vell-duallfied 
caadMab* ooold be MpotnCod ait 

the trade of AaaoeUMc Profeaaor 

at a aalarr adOiLn the ranee of 

llfZ7.006.|NZi,9M per annum 
Purttier partloulara ar* available 

from the Secretarv-Ocneral. Aaeo* 

daiion of Oommynwealth unlver- 

d<tlea (AMitB). 36 Gordon Square, 

litmdon, WGQH OPP. or from the 
Rcffatrar of the Untreralitr 


AspUcadona oloae In New Zca< 

land and Kiontten on October 3t, 

t9f9 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 


Th* Oxford Cent re propoeee to 

eleei a Pellow in quentltattve 
analyala The appolniment will 
be held Jointly Mth the Oxford 
UnlverwNtv ElmiarUnent of 
■nflneerlne and one of the dutlri 
of the PeUow will be to lecture 
m the enalneerlns, eoonomlCB 
School U la dcairable ^at the 
Fellow haa aome practical expert' 
enoe Pbr further detedls write 
to the Director. Oxford Oenfxe 
for Manatement Studtea. Ken- 
ninicton Road. Kenninirton. 
Oxford 


University of New 
England 


ARMIDAUB, 

NKW SOUTH WALES 


Pro/easor 


DEPARTMENT OP 
AORICVLT77RAX. 

XOONOM1C8 AND BUSINSSS 

manaobmsnt 


AppUoaitione are Invited for 
Chair In the ~ 


AfrtouUurai Beonom(M and Bud- 
mm Management of ttie PaeuJty 
^ AartminuBwl BoonomUa The 
Chair Is vaoant tolbwlns the 
appolatment of Profeaaor J N 
Lama te the imtarnatlpDal Wool 
SeOTOtartat Currency there la 
one other Chair in the Depart- 
ment. oeeupied tap Prpfaaaor j h 
DItton Preference will be given 
to i«pllaanta with major Intarcata 
in afrlcuHural pouey and/or 
markrafia Haadanip of tha 
Depaitmenl will alternate b etween 
the twt> rrnfeamra 


The salary la $A14,4M per 


OondMona inekide proeUdoa for 
travel and removal expenaea. 
BupemnmiatAon (PB^ partem 
or New South Walea Shate 
Behevne), aasLatance In buytnff or 
bulldinf a home and Study laave 
Study leave iranla are availaMe 
and credit imqr be craatad for 
exMUeg study leave entiUeoieiA 


Further indomiaMon may be 
obtained from sm BcgMtter of 
the Uotvenity or tha Becvataiy- 
Oemial. Ajanclatton of Oommon- 
wealth UnlvaiMtlea (AppU). M 
Qordon Square. London, WOlS 


ApnNCMla 

>0. TSiO 


University of 
Queensland 

ADSnUUJA 

X.sctur«r In Govsrnmsnt 


The aalify for a Leoturer wM 
be edtUn (he rMise 6A6,3li- 


edtUn (he rMise 6A6, 
IAa.760 p a 


The UiAvcraity providea 

atmianniaaiSmi Saaltar to 
PB0U, hoialtig aesaianci, 

study laava and travel franhi for 
permanent anolntee oc Leeburar 
" -- . 


atatua and 


AddlUonal taformaaon and 
appmaon forsM will be auppSad 
ujiwn reqiieat to the Siorateiy- 
Oencral. AMootalKon of Oommofi- 
wvaJ th PnIv emU ea (Appta). 36 
Gordon Square, London, WtaB 


AppSeatihma 

andTBrtebane 


on October 3. 1670 


New Zealand 


UNr VBRSrT Y OP CANTSRSURY 
CR BOBTCIfU RCH 


Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Sociology 


AppMeaUona are invited ter 
the above-mentioned poet Hie 
appointee will aaaUt cener^jy 


in the aodbkifdcal work 


Department 

The Mlary adalc ter Lecturers 
lx fNZ4,300 X tNZa00.lNZ6.800 
p a . and for Senior LeoUiren la 
tNZ5.800 X IHZ3(M-|NZ6.000. 
fbarj, 6NZ6.BOO X 6NZaO0- 
INZfSOO pa 


Parttculare, inchidine inftxnna- 
tlon on travel and removal 
altewaneei. Audy Jesrve, houatnff 
and Buperannuaaon may be ob¬ 
tained from the AJMclMteR of 
CommMvwealth Crdverilttea 

(Appta), 36 Qorcten Square. 
London, WCIR OPP 


AppHoattons elcee on Ooteber 
15, TotO 


Thames Polytechnic 


Reader m International 

Marketing 


ApplicaOona are Invited from 
autcably quahSed persona ter the 
above past which v tenalHe from 
Jbnuikry 1, 1971. or ax moon m 
PO aAble thereaftar 


AppUcante ahculd have an 
honoura dearee and tormal train¬ 
ing in Manwanc at a reoognlaed 
poatcraduatc oantire , appropriata 
expaitenee af international xear- 

keline oparaflona . -- 

expciienee (nokidlnp 
of leaeaitti 


The person appointed will worte 
tetsft^ wMh the Dep^mente of 
Beonondm and Buetnem Studica 
and of Management Studlea Mnea 
both departinenie are oomndtead 
to DterfcMng atudleo Cndar- 
maduale counea Include the only 
BA course In International 
MarkeUnt Mqmvwd by ttw 
CNAA In Britain OtAier d ey i e e 
and fUplMna couraea incfuda 
kiarketing studlea 


n la antielpaited that tha 
Reader would fu Hier devetep 
reamnMiaa tn the Marketing ftetd 
and fiave an approcetate teuli- 
Ing involvemenx irt underifaduate 
end poatgraduaite studies Obn- 
aultancy work M alec eneouragad 
Salary aoale In neeordanea with 
the Burnham (PB) Rapprt In 
the range C3,732-f;3.S6T per 
annum plua 165 London AUow- 


Purther infonnaUon and appll* 
rned te 


oaBon form fto be return 
Ooteber t. 1170). wmi be obteanad 
from the Clerk to the govern in g 
Body, m u tt i e l c ii pi^t^ale, 
Welknglon mreat. LonSon, «B16 


BOROUGH OF SWINDON 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTAMT/SOCIOLOeiST 

(a.616-£2.02S pwr mnum) 

Th» duties of this post srs to sssist m the invsstigstionB 
into soeisl pisnning end community dsvsiopmsnt within 
the Borouoh end will involve esnymg out the nsessssiy 
surveys, field work. ste. The post will sppssi to ■ 
recently quslified person in Sociology, Soeiel Administra¬ 
tion or Social Sciences, eaeking to widen their SKperiencs 
in an energetic forward looking Sorough. 

Housing accommodation can be offered but may not 
be available immediately and lodging aHowanoee are 
available to married oflteera awaiting accommodation. 
75 per cent removal expenses may be granted. 

Appileatiane, on fomw obtainable bom tho SAWIMi- 
merit Officer, Chrle Oflieee, Swindon, WMls. ahouM bo 
submittod by October 2.1970. 


TRANSPORT ECONOMISTS 

A London-baapd firm of conaulting anginaara with an intarnational 
praotica wishaa to appoint two transport aMnomiaia aithar to Ita 
parmanant staff or on 1-2 yaar contract appointmants 

Work will ba mainly in tha bald of projact appraisal In connaetion 
with IBRD loan applieationa by tha firm's chants, and thara la eon- 
sidarabla seopa for original raseareh into protaet avalwation 
mathodology 

Salanas will ba in tha rang# C2,800-£4,000 pa m London with 
ganareus ovarsasa allewancat, family passagas, aic, whan working 
from ona of tha firm's ovarsaos offleas 

Economists with a good dagrat and at laaat fiva yaaro poatgradua- 
tion axparlanca ara fnvltad to aand cenelaa dataila of thair profaaaional 
raeord to Kavln O'SuMIvtn at 

T, P O’SULLIVAN ft PAlRTNERB, CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 

32 OLD QUEEN STREET, LONDON, 8W1 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 
Finance Department 


ECONOMISTS/TECNMCitt. ASSISTANTS 

(2 Posts) 

(Grado P.0.1 : £2,556-£2,949 per annum) 

OpporDu a ftl aa airiae for two aulbably quoMflad pamow to woHc in 
senior poaitioiM In «a espandlng TsitenieaJ Unit Taw VaH is aattaaky 
engaged J» davefoiHng modam ntenagee n awt tooia for Infagmtad AmumBsI 
ptemripg and ttw ooonosnki aund fIniuwlaA o^praiani af pa ai adb i . tsllar 
pmpoaabi and major Ohangea in tha Couoty'a anytronsnenf 

TTw persona appotntad wUl be axpeoUd to undaidaJM p teaaaai n g 
work In Mem nalda and to work on their exwn inMJadfiM aa aasmbara 
of totardlneipitna4ry teams 

TBa gtMaaaaful appHeanta wUl probably ba ^matamd mundaigial 
ira a n u a i M and/or graduoite aoonomlato wHB pcanMaad annsrienns of 
quaoMMlwa vaaaaMh, AppUoanU naad not nanra lacnl govafiMnant 
axpertanaa bat mam ginmnal Wbllltlaa an jtsdffnant, iBtad T Bi n ei and 
initiaNIwa afo saasBiUai. 

AggUaatJgsu, gtriaf dalalls of a«a. aaaNAaatlans and aapaitanes, 
prasant aaJMgr and Um nasnaa of tarn r a i a f aaa, atmuU ba aant to 
county Traaaurar. Room BJVf. BprtngfLaM, MniMgna, by octobar B, 
ISTB, 
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APPOINTMENTS 




Merger and 
Acquisition Researcher 

The Bovts Gvoup has expanded rapidly in recent 
years and is new looking for a young career woman 
to join their New Buemesses team to help maintain 
this growth. This team is responsible for indentifying 
mergers and acquisitions 

The person appointed will rfo economic research, 
have a sound knowledge of finance and be responsible 
for analysing company accounts. This is not a 
secretarial job, although some routine typing will 
be necessary A salary up to £2,200 p.a. is envisaged 

Please write to: 

Qaine Marsh, 

Bows Holdings Ltd 
46 Netting Hill Gate 
London, W11 


GROUP I 


Uniiversity of Lagos 

mOBRXA 

School of Social Studies 

AppacibUara are InvfM tor Uie lolk)wlni{ aiimlntinexiRB : 



(O Senior LeotunMihlp 'LeOturwihtp Aiertaiant LecturMhlp in ECX>NOMZC8 
(Jl) Renearch FeUomip in SOCIAL 6TU01IB6 


Saiforv MAlea Senior Lecturer CN2.27S-CK3.B7S p » Leoburer CNl.aw- 
CN2.175 pa AiMdaCMH LaoUirM- ENOSO-CNl.lSO pa RcBcarcti FeHow CNl.aOO- 
CNl.OBO p» <£Nl c- Cl 3a 4d aterllrwl Salary auM)lewn^le<S in ijnte 
iJS0-C735 p« (CUrXnt). and edufiallon alkowanoee and tAilklrvn» holiday 
vMt puflsavBB payable In appropilale caac by Bnttah Gk>vern<n«nt Faralhr 
pniumgru various aikrsrancca . reiiular overseas leave aupraannuai^ 
aoheme Detailed applications (Sit ooplee) namins three relfTeet by Ootobtr 
2S, 1970, to Inter-Unlvcirslty Oouncll, 90-91 Tobtenhsin Oourl Koad, London. 
WIP DDT, from ahum pareiouliini are avatlsible 


LONDON BOROUGH OP SNPIBLD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of Technology 

iCbnstltucAi Cohecc of proposed North London Polytechnic) 

Lecturer fn Statistics 

AppMoaUona arc lnwlt4Kl from well qualified gredua^s for the poat of 
Lecturer 11 in BUUtUcs to teach mainly un the BA Social Saenoe course 

Experience m Survey Methodology and or in leaching StaUatloe to atu<lents 
of aoclology. EconomloB or Oengraphv w’ould be S4) advantage 

Salary Lecturer 11 ~£2,032-£2,632 per annum 

Apphcalton forma and further delAlla obtodnaiblr from and returnable to the 
Academic Regialrar. Eivlield College of TVohnnlow. Queenaway, EnileU. 
MBddleeex, vdthln 14 days 

D B DENNY, MA, 
Oldel Edu«iUon Officer 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE AUSTRALIA 
Lecturer/Senror Lseturer 
m Information Methods 


A graduate, wedl-quallned In 
computer simulation preferably 
uith experience in its jpphea- 
tions U) oomplfx eojnomilc and 
managerial systems, is sought to 
iMld the abnve-mentioned posi¬ 
tion Jointly in the Lepartnients 
of Economics sAd information 
Sdenee RexponAttlilUex will 
irkclude graduate courses In the 
M Ec, and M Admin programmes 
in quanUtailve management 
methods In the Depurtment of 
Information Science He vlll be 
expected to supervise poourrodu- 
ate studenia working in the area 
of lus own research interests and 
to Hitd the cu-ordlnatioii of 
t'*schtng and research in quanti¬ 
tative econunilos and itiformaUon 
science 

Salary soaJes Senior Lecturer 
$A9,()U0-tA10,S00 p a Lecturer 
»A6,'118-SA8,760 p a Sumr- 
annuatlon Is bastd on an endow¬ 
ment assurance sCheme, the 
employee and employer contribut¬ 
ing 5 per Cent and 10 per cent 
respecLlxcIy 

Benefits TravelUng expenses 
fur appointee and famtiv, retnoval 
allowance. repatrlstion after 
three yean' appointment If 
desired . Initial suMicllaed hous¬ 
ing avaJlablhty of loans for 
home purchase study leave is 
granted at the rate uf one term's 
leave for six terms servloe, with 
provisioa for financial sasistance 


Information about the Depart¬ 
ment of Eroruomilea may be ob¬ 
tained by wnUng to Its Chairman, 
Frotsasor D Cochrane or to 
Professor A A Powell, In the 
University Inqulrlea relsUng to 
tha Department of Information 
Bctence shoukl be addreMed to 
the Ohsirman, ProtcBsoT C 8 
WaOaee. in the UrUvendty, who 
win also answer inquiries relat¬ 
ing to the Ucdvcspitys CDC 
43M''8urrouEhi 8600 Computer 
oumplex 

Further general information 
InClttdring details of. appMoaiiun 
procedure Ls avalfeable fruin the 
ArademJC Registrar, Monssh 
University, WelEngton Road. 
Clayton. VMtoria. 318t AuatraUs, 
ur Uie Becretary-Qenersg, Asso- 
clAUon M OoenmonwesllAx Umver- 
siUes lAppts), M Ourdon Square, 
London. WClH OPF 


Closing ckste December l, 1970 


The Unlversttv reserves the 
light to Rvakp no appoliilmpnit, 
or to appoint bv InvltaUon 


For further announcements 
see pages 5. 7, 112 to 118 


University of 
Queensland 


AUSTRALIA 

J D Story Chair of 
Public Atiministration 

The BeiuLtc of the University 
has established the J D Story 
Chair uf Public Administration 
within the Department of 
Oovernment. and Invites applt- 

oaUons 

An applicant should have Mgh 
qualllioationa and should prefer¬ 
ably have had teaching and 
research expeiier^e in the field 
of public admlniatratlon The 
aucoeflaful applicant wdll be 
responsible for activities In this 
area. Including undergraduate 
and postgraduate teaching end 
research He will also be required 
to XMrtlcipate In the admlnlatm- 
uon of the Department of 
Oovernment os a whole 


The salary for a Profesdoi la 
aAi4.400 per annum 

The umvcraiiy providea 

superannuation similar to 
I^U. housing astiataoce, 

sUidy leave and travsl gmnts 
for a permanent appointee of 
Lecturer status and Mfovv 


Additional informaUon and 
appliodtlon forms will be sup¬ 
plied upon request to ths 
Secretary-Osaeml, Association of 
Gk>m monweal t h Uni verst tica 

(ApplA). 36 Gordon Square. 
London, WClH OFF 

Applloations close tn London 
and Bri^anr on October 16, 1979 
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TENDERS 


See also page 118 


THE IRAQ NATIONAL OIL COMPANY invites all interested capable 
nternational oil companies (organisations) to participate in a sealed bids competition for 
exploration and development of selected areas of Iraq on service contract basis. 



— uk:ation of the tract in 

„ SOUTHERN IRAO 

Areas consist of the following 


Package Blocks 


Package 1 Block Nos 
22-34 


Package 2 Block Nos 
22-90 


Package 3 Block Nos 
titt" “ 21-91 

31-76 

im, 31 Package 4 Block Nos 
41-74 
41-76 


Surface area 
square Km. 


^.KUWAIT I j_#(»l 




<to may include one or more packages : All interested bidders should include general conditions of the exploration 
id development phase i.e. minimum expenditure, relinquishment conditions, durations and financial arrangements 
nandai arrangement should specify loans, interest, i:emuneration of contractors, conditions of payments, bonuses 
id prices of lifted crude. 

le bidding procedure which shall be followed may be su mmarised as follows : 

Reoeipt of firm tetter of intention to participate; up to 31st October 1970. 

Interested participants can purchase booklets of pertinent data on areas and discuss the general technical 
Formations with INOC between 1st November and 30th November 1970. 

Final bids should be received by INOC on 31st January 1971. 

Best three bidders will be requested to send delegation to Baghdad for final negotiation starting 15th February 1971. 

a 

Selection of contractor will be finalised by 15th March 1971. 

I interested bidders are requested to send their offers in registered air mail addressed as follows : 

IE PRESIDENT OF INOC, Iraq National Oil Company, P.O. Box 476, Baghdad, Iraq. 

1 the upper front part of the envelope the words " Service Contract No. 1 " should be clearly printed. Only corres- 
indenoe received in the scheduled time will be considered. 
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SILVER ISPOT PRICES 

APRIL-MAV 1970-Oar conUnuod boarldi vlow 
during Agrll-Muy on ollvor wot duo prlmorily to 
our anOcIpaHon of ponloky protpoeta tor WM 
SUoot. Wo oro proporod to prorido too tong 
lorm outlook. 

Rwomniinditltiu tt 

O 1997—continue view major trend up 

-anotRer major buying opportunity. 

Q May 1BB9-«pect major top around 2 60 
^ptember '68 N Y future followed by major price 
decline 

e Jan. 1999— expect substantially lower prices 

O June 1999-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July Buy Alter some hesitation 
—renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until November 

O Bet. 19B9-no sustained advance over 1.90-2.00 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well m advance a major reversal m the price 
trend It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
IS requested addressed to 

3Tth Year World Wida Ssrvico 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Coip 
122 East 42nd St, New York, NY 10017 

Coblt ECONOMSM TlInliMH >1]4f7-IMt 



Gettiiig your maximum 
percontuge of exports? 

Tha Bank which command* 40% of N«w Zoaland'* banking bu 
no** ho* tho vitol informotion you nood I The Bank of Now Zoalt 
—with over 400 offices—can give you up-to-date information on trad 
conditions and markets both in New Zealand's Industrial centres and | 
mary producing areas. Whether you're concerned with exjxort expans 
or investment—see the Bank of New Zealand first 
Contact our London Office—or tho International Division at Head Ofl 
in Wellington. 

Bank of NewZeakiml 

incorpof»t 0 d wfUf hmit 9 d in N9W Zna/and 1661. 

London Mum Officu 1 Qu«n Vieteiia Straai. EC4 Piccadilly Circua Oftica 64 Rto 
SL. W1 Hevmarkai Office 30 Royal Opera Arcade, SWt (New Zealand Houoa Bk 
Head Office P O Box 2392, Wellinglon, New Zealand 
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Associated Business Programmes Ltd 

BAUHUnil IRBSTM1 


in two international conferences designed for leaders in 
business, industry, finance and government. 


WALT. W. ROSTOW, former aide to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and one of the world's 
most distinguished economists, will conduct an exclusive one-day conference — "Where We Are 
Some Perspectives" — dealing with the critical environmental issues facing public and private 
sectors alike in the 1970's Rostow will explain his method of analysis, apply it illustratively to the 
major nations and regions of the world, identify certain of the critical domestic problems confronted 
by nations at different stages; and identify some of the major issues of international policy which 
flow from his view of the world scene in these terms 
LONDON, Friday, 6th November, Grosvenor House Hotel 

Prof. JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH of Harvard University, Prof. THEODORE LEVITT of the 
Harvard Business School, and Provost WARREN G. BENNIS of the State University of New York, 
will conduct a unique two-day conference exploring "BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT BUREAU¬ 
CRACY - Problems of Efficiency and Responsiveness and Some Solutions" Together for the 
first time on any European platform, these three pre-eminent authorities on economics, marketing 
and education will examine new ways in which big business and big government can make them¬ 
selves more responsive to the ever-larger and ever-more complex environments they are creating 
ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND, 18-19 January 1971, Palace Hotel 


TO 


Associated Business Programmes Ltd 
17 Buckingham Gate. London. S W 1 
Enclosed please find our cheque (or invoice) for 
placesiui 28 gns for the conference by Prof ROSTOW 


TO 


Your Name 


Title 


Associated Business Programmes Ltd, 

17 Buckingham Gate, London, S W t 

Enclosed please find our cheque (or invoice) for places'v 

100 gns for the special two-day conference by GALBRAITH, 
LEVITT and BENNIS in St Moritz, and send mo full par¬ 
ticulars regarding travel and accommodation arrangements 
and social programme for delegates' wives 


Company 

Address and Telephone 


Your name Title 

Company 


Address and Telephone 


V 



Visit the 

7th Italian Biennial 
Machine Tool Exhihition 

which will take place in MILAN, 
October 4th to 11th, 1970 
in the grounds of the Milan Fair: 


a display of the best Italian 

and foreign production of 

machine tools and ancillary equipment. 


For information apply to: 

UCIMU 

Via Monte Rosa 21 - 20149 MILANO (Italy) 


In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 


A lift to our 
modernisation 
programme 



M 



rh<* Hokkaido Takushoku H^ok \m 11 colebiati ihe 70 il> iiniiiMTsarN of its 
esuhlishment in t ^70 Througiunit these long \ ears (he Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank has btiiU up a leputjtion ot iiitcgno and serNur and dcvelo|M‘d an 
international netuoil- of tMuienl lj.inkiny Inisnuss 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE 7 NIbHI J i HOME OOORl SAPPORO JAPAN 

FOREIQN I^PAKTMENT b Ton 1 chome. Nihonbashi. ChuO ku, Tokyo Japan 

|tow Terfc lefweMieteMv* Offk* i 

00 vyell street Nei^r York. N. Y. 10009* TeJ. 212-24S-2aaO Telex. 222230 


^ v'.: 




Looking up al (IM LioPherr container crane or naanng compleiton and they wnt b« to H o*ed 
ractnily tnatailed at Avonmouth by further medarnisation protecN 

In fact evarything at tha Port ol Bntloi is Bristol has a position which ■« second to rwrte 

looking up Rpccntly provided are • new wgpdpulp m relation to the ocean trade roulet and it connects 
terminal increaMd container handling facilihas them with the M4 > M5 motorway lunchon edwch 
and improved boftht for the refrigerated trades lie* at tha doer of Avonmouth Docks 
ThaMimprovomanis are arther compieied 


Port Qf Bristol Authpri^ Quean Sevares Smuel 4NJ Tataphona Bnatel 2U8I 


Rcmhatere<d mm m Nrwivpaper, Auttsoriaed ea Second Claea Mall. Poat Office Dept. Ottawn Composed by lEleotrlcaul Praea Litd (Web-Oflfaet Divlalon), 
lioridon, and printed In Enisland by HazeUa Offaet LAd. Slouxb Cover and colour seotion litboKraphvd by at ClemenLa Foab A Croag Ltd, lAnjl^g r.—-..> 









STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



biMfWtlaml dsIlAr hoit^ 


Aaroport de ftris f% 

Chy of Quebec 9% 

CHA9% 

O^ntufeii Telephone 9% • 
Courutilde 9% 

Hill Samvel Cum WerrenCt 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Irelmd 9% 

ISE9% 

Harriott»'.% 

Occidental 9*j% 

Qutcnaland 9% 

Truac Nousei wum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Herehants 9% 



Lest week's 
prices 

This week’s 
prices 

Gross 

running 

r 

1985 

99*4-ia0*4 

lOO-l 

8 91 

I9B2 

I00>*.t*4 

IOI*a-2*4 

8 75 

197$ 

lOO't-l's 

100*4-1*4 

8 84 

I98S 

99-100 

99VI00'4 

B<97 

I9B2 

98-9 

99'*-I00'4 

8 97 

1982 

9S*t-6<t 

95«f-6't 

7 25 

1982 

83-4 

63-4 

8 33 

1985 

9B>9 

98'*-9'4 

9 06 

1985 

lOO-l 

iOO' 4 - 1'4 

8 88 

1975 

99'4-I00'4 

99’a-IOO'i 

9 20 

1982 

90-i'i 

90-Pi 

10 10 

1982 

99'4-iaD>« 

99VI00'i 

8 95 

1985 

89>t-9l 

90-1 

8 51 

1985 

82>t-4 

82-3 

9 13 

1982 

94VS'i 

9S'*.6'4 

9 15 


Prices. 1970 
Hi^h Loy 


Ordinary 

■todca 


Banka B other financial 
AtgemenaBk FI 111 

AmscerdamoRoc FI 51 

AustBNZBk SI/6 

B de Soc Gen Fr B! 

6. of America SdO't 

B of Ireland 65/- 

B of Montreal 159/1 
B, Nac de Mexico P 99' 

B ofNS Wales 62/- 

B of Scotland 67/6 

B Bruxelles Fr B: 

B de Paris P B Fr 24 

Barclays 66/- 

Barclays DCO 52/- 

BOLSA 16/6 

Can Imp Com 212/6 

Charterhouse Grp 11/9 

Chase Manhattan 546*4 

Commerzbank D19 

Credit Comclal Fr 16 

Credit Foncier Fr 49 

Credit Suissr Fr S < 

Creditanstalt %25 

Deutsche Bank D26I 

Dresdner Bank D 21 

First Nat City f68 

Hambros 44/9 

Hill, Samuel 19/3 

105 Ltd $1*1 

lOS Menc |5>« 

Hongk’i & bh 19 

Keyser Ullmann SB/9 

Kieinwort Ben 31/- 

Kredleibank Fr B 

Kundenkredit D 23* 

Lambert L'Ind Fr B ' 

Lloyds 62/3 


Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred 
Mercury Sen 
Midland 
Minster Asset 
Monetgu Trust 
Morgan J P 
Nat & Grlndlays 
Nat Auscra 
Nat Com Grp 
Nat West 
Norsk Creditbk 
Royal Canada 
Schrodert 
Slater Walker Sec. 
Soclete General 
Standard A Chart 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd Dom Tst 

Inaunince 
Allianz Versich 
Ass Generali 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Equit & Law Life 
Gen Accident 
Gdn R^ai Exch 
Legal A General 
Nat Nedriandn 
Paari 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taliho Mar R F 
Tokio Marine 
Vehlcte A Gen. 
Zurich Ins 


Price. 

Sept 16. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

mclAl 

FI 218 

5 6 

FI 51 4 

-0 9 

SI/6 

FrB2895 

i 45 

860'. 

>4 

85/- 

1 1/3 

159/9 

P99'i 

-3d 

62/- 

I 6d 

67/6 

1/- 

FrB2l00 

35 

Fr 240*1 

IS 

66/- 

6d 

52/- 

-2/9 

38/6 

l-l/- 

212/6 

-15/6 

11/9 

1 6d 

848*4 

-*• 

D i91'i 

MS 

Fr 161 

. IS 

Fr490 

FrS29l5 

90 

%25l 

6 265 

10 

D2II 

I2*t 

868 

i- S 

44/9 

19/3 

1 4‘id 

8IS 

0 575 

85'. 

IS 

19 

58/9 

I- 1/3 

11/- 

9d 

FrB5600 

20 

D219 

5 

FrB 1645 

20 

62/3 

6 d 

i869>4 

s 

L 80.400 

200 


2S/6 I 

24/6* I 

58/6 
ll/7»i* 

26/6 I 

167 

52/9 

$A2 70 

I6/7S 

6S/1 

%142's i 

237/6 i 

62/6* 

33 /- 

FrB 12.850 
16/6 
Fr300 I 
Fr 5 2905 - 

Fr S 3750 
5419 

27/- i 


0195 
L 63990 
57/3 
'53/6 
43/- 
20/6 
31/9 
46/- 
Fl 79 9 
42/3* 

10/3 

28/- 

48/- 

57/- 

YJU 

Y27r 

14/9 

Fr S,4i75 


Prices, 

High 

1970 

Low 

Ordinary 

stockf 

Price, 

Sept 16, 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

16 

Prices 

High 

1970 

tow 



Breweries, etc 




91 

66 6 

18/4*1 

14/iOS 

Allied Breweries 

16/IS 

• 3d 

5 1 

108 7 

04't 

IS/- 

IS/IS 

Bass, Charrlngton 

16/9 

> I'od 

4 8 

ISO 7 

148 

I28S 

100 

BolsNV 

FI 123 1 

1 4 

2 9 

I42S 

t04S 

16/ 

11/3 

Courage, BAS 

15/6 

9d 

4 7 

I09S 

79 

J7/3 

19/IOS 

Distillers 

24/7S 


5 0 

231 

190 1 

51 

3es 

Distill Seagrams 

846*1 

• 1 

2 6 

8/IS 

5/4S 

440 

351 

Dortmund Union 

0 385 



39 

19'i 

299 

22 f9 

Guinness 

29/IS 


4 I 

i3IS 

lOiS 

217 a 

170 8 

Hetnekcn 

Fr207 


1 7 



15/4S 

ll/IOS 

IDV 

12/6 

3d 

4 8 



204 

166 

Kirin Brewerios 

Y 169 

3 

4 4 



18 

I4S 

Nac Distiliers 

|I5S 

. S 

5 9 



59 3 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc 

56.- 

< 3d 

4 3 



I9;6 

14.'- 

Sih African Br 

16/IOS 

6d 

3 8 



34/9 

26,- 

Tiuman Hanbry 

31,- 


4 7 



20 3 

14/9 

Watney Mann 

18/3 

1 9d 

4 / 



10/7S 

B 7S 

Whitbread 'A* 

10,- 

9d 

5 5 

14/6 

9/7'* 







STS 

25*4 



Building 81 building materlels 


77' 

47'- 

4b 3 

35 9 

Assoc Ponland 

43'- 

1,3 

3 9 

56<6 

33/6 

26 9 

22'4S 

BPB Industries 

22/4S 

4'td 

5 4 

177 

MS 

271 

229 9 

Cimentf lafarge 

Fr 235 

4 

4 1 

257 

196 

1906 

1570 

Clmenteries Brlq 

Fr R (645 

5 

6 7 

80S 

60S 

26 6 

15*9 

R Costain 

24/3 

6d 

4 1 

27<I0S 

17 lO'i 

27/6 

1816 

Eng Chins Clays 

22/6 

3d 

2 1 

33S 

20*. 

4I;6 

24/6 

Int Palm Co 

26/6 

I/- 

10 6 

152 

102 

30 100 

22.800 

Italcrmonti 

L 23.200 

360 

2 1 

54<- 

45/ 

30 

19/6 

J laing’A’ 

29/- 

' 6d 

7 1 

3eis 

223 

M 

7.4S 

London Brick 

e/7s 

I'kI 

7 2 

62.3 

36/ 

14 6 

7/6 

Maricy 

7/«S 

>4d 

(r>) 

60 

MS 

M.IOS 

8/4S 

Rpdl ind 

10/2S 

3Sd 

4 9 

>32'i 

79'* 

26 lOS 

21*3 

Rugby P« itlanif 

23/IOS 

' 1.'’ 

2 6 

827 

493 

39 6 

25. 

firmat f'erby 

29'9 

3d 

5 8 

205 

152/6 

39 6 

29'- 

1 aylor Woodrow 

J4/3 

7'»d 

3 3 

44/1 OS 

28'3 

6,9 

4. IS 

VLHLSta 

hi 

3d 

7 2 

34'» 

iss 

74>6 

bl'b 

Cl Wimpry 

6316 

1,- 

1 4 

19/ 

13/- 







48^6 

JO/6 



Catering, hotels, etc 



259S 

178 

27.3 

16/9 

ATV A 

23'3 

3d 

6 1 

4000 


4/1 

2/10 


3'5S 

Id 

9 4 

39’* 

19 

75 

25S 

CBS 

833*. 


4 2 

ie2S 

I34S 

49 - 

3|/- 

Granida A 

40, 

6d 

b 0 

66/6 

40 6 

33 3 

23/- 

Grand Met op 

2b'9 

. 1 4'i 

2 3 

48 

•)’* 

9i 9 

63/6 

Lyons ‘A‘ 

74/9 

1/ 

i 2 

68'i 

53S 

20,3 

13/9 

Mecca 

16/9 

6d 

6 0 



36 3 

21.9 

Trust Hou‘es-Forte 

26/7'i 

4Sd 

3 0 









37/6 

23. 



Chemieels 




207 

138 

1229 

973 

ANiC 

L973 

17 

5 2 

14/IO'i 

10 - 

14/3 

6/IOS 

Albright A W 

8/ • 

SSd 

4 4 

46/9 

36/6 

32*4 

22*4 

Amer Cyantmid 

831 

1 

4 0 

54 6 

29- 

215 

151 1 

Badlschc Anillii 

0 151 1 

7 4 

7 1 

16/I'4 

lO’IO'i 

I78S 

134 

Bayer 

D 134 

5 7 

6 0 

14/10'* 

8,. 

12325 

8550 

CIBA (Basic) 

Fr S 10.050 

525 

1 1 

M,- 

11,6 

73S 

59S 

Dow 

869S 

1 

3 7 

IB9 8 

138 

128 

97S 

Dupont 

fill 

2*. 

4 3 

16/2*4 

e/7'f 

59/6 

33 .'6 

Fisons 

42/9 

6d 

4 9 

18/6 

I4/I't 

16*1 

7S 

General Aniline 

SMS 

IS 

3 5 

60/6*4 

48/4S 

260S 

IS4S 

Hoechst 

D I54S 

9 7 

6 5 

210 

140 

178.000 

126.750 

Moffmn GenuiS 

FrS I6400( 

500 

0 5 

12/3 

7.4'» 

58/- 

42/IS 

ICI 

47/3* 

6d 

b 8 

27/9 

11,4 

36/- 

27/- 

Laporte Inds 

27i9 

9d 

4 8 

14 lOS 

n 4S 

37’i 

28*4 

Monsanto 

834S 

1 


6.6 

I7‘. 

1129 

90BS 

Montecatinl Edit 

L 913 

2 

6 0 

w 

35/- 

370 

227'* 

Norik Hydro 

Kr 360 

5 


442 

295 

33 

27 

Pfizer 

S32S 



239 9 

165 

263 

214 1 

Rhone Poult nc 

Fr 238 

5 6 

3 7 

22/6 

,j,» 

2900 

2550 

Sotvay ‘A* 

FrB 2770 

70 

5 2 

64'3 

50/9 

159 

131 

St Gobaln 

Fr MSS 

IS 

4 4 

80 

65 

470 

290 

Takcda Chemical 

Y300 

9 

2 a 

23/3 

16/3 







206 

172 I 







60/- 

43/9 

4460 

3880 

Arbed 

Fr B 4200 

. 80 

7 0 


S'4S 

30*4 

2IS 

Bethlehem 

822S 


8 1 

42/- 

30'3 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pey 

8A 14 55 

0 65 


24/1 

7/- 

ISO 

145 

Denain Ingwy 

Fr 145 3 

0 3 

4 7 

12/- 

8/6 

695 

586 

Finsidcr 

LSe6 

10*4 

7 7 

75/IOS 

59/6 

150 1 

I27S 

Fried Krupp 

0 129 

4 8 

7 8 

31,'4S 

21/3 

620 

£13 

Grangesberg 

614 


5 0 

48,*9 

37/- 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Mannesmarrn 
Rhelnitahl 
Thytien Huette 
Ufine KuMman 
Union Steel S A 
U S Steel 
Usinor 


Electrical A radio 

AEG 

ASCA 

Am Tcl A Tel 

BICC 

Brown Boverl 'A’ 

C G fc 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 
Decca 
f M I 

Clrctrolun B' 

L M Ericeson B' 
Gen Electric 
GCC EE 

r rn Tel A Elcc 
Hitachi 
Hoover A 
I B M 

Ini Compiiteri 

Ini Tcl A Til 

Michines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips I mp Wki 

PIcssey 

RCA 

Rediffusinii 
Reyrollc Pirsons 
Sienu ns 
Sony 

Spi riy Rand 
Thomson-Houtt 
Thorn Electrical 
We.tern Union 
Wcsiinhse El 


Engineering 
Acrow A' 

Atlas Copco 
BS A 

Babck A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B EMiocc 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. KAN 
Guteh^ngs M 
Head Wnghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
I M I 

Inter Combttn 
Inter Comp Air 
Kullager B' 
MAN 

Mather A Piatt 

Metal Box 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Morgan Crucible 

Pcchincy 

Renoid 

Serck 

Simon Enging 
Scaveiey Ind 
Stone^Platt 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thoi W Ward 


Price, Change Yield 

Sept 16. on Sept 

1970 week 16 


9d 

3 1 

t 5 

2 9 

. 1/3 


1 6d 

6 1 

. 4'id 

$ 5 

6d 

2 2 

4Sd 

6 2 

10 

5 4 

2'4d 

2 9 


9 9 

3d 

4 2 

3 9 

4 6 

4'fd 

6 3 


3 1 

3d 

4 9 

• 4'td 

• 3d 

n 

13 

3 1 

2'i 

1 0 

3d 

4 1 

6d 

3 8 

1 

8 S 


4 3 

4 1 

4 3 

6d 

4 8 

. 3d 

5 1 


4 1 

• ISd 

2 1 


5 7 

4/3 

5 0 

, 4*td 

8 3 

1 1/6 

6 5 

• Ex divide 


Ex capitalisation Ex rights t Ex all 


New stock 


(h) After Zembian tax 


(J) To latest date 


fn) Interim since reduced or past 






frioi. IfTg 

OfdliMry 

Price, 

Change 

Yl^ 



•eodia 

Sept 14 

tm 


Sepe 

Hnk 

LIW 


week 

M 


5/- 

WsUmsA Efift. 

7/14 

-l<ed 

“1¥“ 


*1/1 

Walr Greup 

!>/* 


O'! 



leedL ^Aearnesais 

dcela 



191* 

11^ 

4J/9 

7/i0>t 

AIUs4 luppllen 

Am, BrtL roedf 

,T 

1 1/3 
4-i'ad 

3 7 

3 7 

;?? 


Anoc AiharUe 

+ I4d 

7*9 

424 

Avon Preducu 

97J4 

1 5 

S£"' 


BeKhem Croup 

41/9 

•*3d 

1 4 

171 

ti^ln 

FrlTB 1 

-0 9 

4 1 

AM 

11/9 

Bovril 

32/f 

+29 

6 7 

!«'• 

M/74 

Oreeka Bend *B‘ 

13/4 

+*«9 

4 3 

X* 

12^ 

IMi 

Csdbury Schweppei 
Colf.'Pslmollve 

I3/B4 

S39 

>3*ad 

S 9 

3 3 

$u 

5 34 

Cel 4i|sr Ref 

9A7 04 

+0 09 


7000 

9/14 

4700 

Pitch Levcii 

Geify 

10/9 

Fr44900 

+2d 

-140 

4 6 

0 9 

ITS 

4M 

General Foe4c 

9794 

-4 

3 3 

424 

144 

General MlHi 

fi44 

^4 


3 1 

ll/ft 

*1/- 

Glaxo 

+ 1/- 

1 6 

J7 

ir. 

Heins 

9144 

-4 

2 S 

4t^ 

324 

Kndcee Cerp 

937 

-14 


2S«0 

1743 

L'Orest 

Ff 1794 

421 

0 9 

S4M 

3410 

Hocts 

L3900 

-99 


3300 

2480 

Nettle 

FrS3l40 

105 

2 1 

2*9 1 

240 

Perrier 

Pr 141 




40*« 

Procter Gamble 

sn4 

4 

2 4 

»I04 

17/4 

Banka* Hovfi 

17/9 

38/44 

FrS4IIO 


10 1 

l\S> 


Beekltt B Calm 
Sandei 

-2/44 

120 

4 1 

1 5 


7/3 

^llleri 

7/4 


9 3 

vim 

19/14 

Tata B Lyle 

21/9 

1 3d 

9 2 

14/9 

12/94 

UnIfate 

Unilever 

14/14 

« •ad 

4 9 

«2/« 

37/4 

49/- 

3d 

3 9 

23M 

iik/- 

Unilever NV 

144/9 

2/- 

4 S 

14/1 

24/14 

United Blicutu 

27/- 

1 3d 

5 0 



HoCora, niecreft 




17/4 

't/: 

AauK Enftnr* 

ll/^< 

1 ’Mf 

4 9 

13/4 

S/Tt 

ni MC 

5/104 

44d 

9 4 

3I«> 

124 

Boetn)( 

1174 

14 


444 

304 

Caterpillar Tract 
ChryiWr 

S34 

'• 

3 S 

3S4 

144 

S244 

' 4 

1 4 

1/14 

J/' 

Chryilcr (UK) A* 

3/ 



129 4 

844 

CKroen 

Fr 104 

4 


430 

314 

Dalmlcr-Beni 

0373 

13 

2 3 

24/9 

14/4 

Dowty Gre«ip 

IB,- 

1 9d 

5 9 

34/9 

24/14 

Dunlop 

28/44 

1 I'td 

5 7 

3544 

2411 

riat 

L 1744 

53 

4 4 

24 f* 

19/4 

Ford /BDB) 

24/3 

' 4d 

3 9 

30 

17 

Gen Dynamlei 

SIT’S 

14 


J?/- 

X 

Gen Mts (Un ) 

37/3 

1/4 

4 4 

314 

Gcxidyear 

9274 

•• 

3 1 

4S/9 

27,3 

Hawker Siddeley 

34/3 


7 4 

32/- 

22/1 

Honda (EDB) 

25/- 


4 1 

370 

171 

Kematau 

Y 175 

5 

4 9 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

9124 

> 14 


X 

41/- 

J Lucas 

44/4 

3d 

3 8 

S*! 

Msasey Fer|Mi«en 

SC to 

< 4 


274 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 

919 

4 


1700 

1044 

Michelin ‘B' 

Fr 1140 

I IS 

t 2 

200 

149 

Nissan Motor 

Y 150 


5 3 

214 4 

231 

Peugeot 

Fr232 

114 

3 0 

3500 

2321 

PireTli>Spa 

L2470 

51 


25/14 

10/44 

PoUs«Royre 

11/44 

9d 

10 S 

21/44 

I?'? 

Smiths Indust 

17/9 

3d 

4 2 

24S 

140 

$teyr-Dmler>Pch 

%240 

3 

3 3 

399 

299 

Toyota Meters 

^299 

1 

2 7 

40’* 

24 

United Aircraft 

9344 

4 


2994 

203 

Volkswagen 

0.203 

-44 

4 5 

358 

214 

Volvo 

Kr243 

1 13 

1 1 

9^4 

5'- 

Westland 

5/44 

-3d 

10 4 

i3;6 

9/9 

Wllmot-Breeden 

9/9 


4 1 

540 


Ofileo equip, phstto 



299 

Canon Camera 

r.343 

2 

2 2 

84 

574 

Eastman Kodak 

944*a 

H4 

2 0 

454 

430 

Pu|l Photo 

Y484 

24 

1 5 

1750 

1352 

Gewert Photo 

Fr.B 1490 

-20 

3 5 

41/74 

21/4 

GesteCner ‘A‘ 

17/3 

1/- 

II 

2 0 

779 

480 

Nippon Optical 

Y574 

1 3 

3300 

2370 

Olivetti Priv 

L24IS 

39 


34/9 

MfS 

X 

Ozalld 

Xerox 

^8*t 

f 1/4 

14 

3 4 

1 0 

54/- 


Paper 9i psibllafilnf 

Bowater I4per 44/- 

4-3d 

4 3 

ll/Kfi 

British Printing 

5/9 

-4d 

to 9 

X 


Bund Pulp B P 

14/- 

+4d 

5 2 

234 

Crown Zeller 

9114 

22/6 

-14 

4 8 

25/14 

20/4 

DBG 


4 3 


4/1 

Inveresk Paper 

7/74 

1 lO'id 

1 2 

334 

114 

MaeMlIlanBi P 

9C254 

-4 


554 

114 

McOrtw Hill 

$14 


4 4 

29/9 

2th 

Newt of the Wtd. 

21/6 

-3d 

8 3 

32/- 

14/- 

Pearson Long 

19/3 

-9d 

5 3 

50/- 

S2 

37/4 

33/9 

ftnguin Pub 

Reed Int'l 

46/4 

34/4*a 

i */* 

I0*td 

3 0 

7 3 

M/i 

90/3 

W H Smith A’ 

40/3 


3 4 

23/4 

13/- 

Thomaon Orpn 

14/3 

- 3d 

9 9 

Its. 


Proparty 

Capiud B CouMlea 

14/114 

+44 

3 1 

IIM 

Hammertni. ’A* 

113/4 

IkfV* 

*1/2 

- id 

1 0 

29^4 


Land Securi(las 

•t3>«d 

2 9 


10/3 

Lon March Sack 

3 0 

25/S*« 

17/34 

Met EscRPito 

iSli 

+S'^ 

3 0 

9 

2i/3 

344 

Sc. MartHla 

S. G. ImwohiMfe 

as? 

+ 1/74 

-9 

2 6 

7 3 


IJ/104- 

Scar (Gc irtCBla) 

lUPe 

+4d 

4 2 


71/- 

*1/3 

Scoefc Convene. 
TMUpTHm 



0 9 

2 9 


Pricea. I97D 

Ofdtnerp 

Prioa, 

Chaag* 

YieM 



stocks 

1970 

on 

Sept 

High 

s Uw 


Irak 

uT 

31 ^ 

•w 

Alrthw . iNllDii. 

American AIHIimi |I9*« 

-*. 

* 


Brtc. B Comm. 

37/- 

+M 

4 0 

W 


Cemmell Laird 

5/4*. 

+3d 


SAh 

B/B 

Cufisrd 

29/9 

1 I/I0*t 

9 5 

46/re 

'9w2*e 

Femass WRIw 
Hariand B WoW 

*V- 

4-1/6 

3 9 

iS/l*a 

mrlra 

9/4*s 

•) IO*Bd 


1910 


JuMU) Air Ufiaa 

KLM 

Y 1450 

2 9 

172*1 


Ff 124 2 

-0 2 

6 3 

90 

* «4 

Lufthansa 

OM I 

- 1 2 



19/7*. 

Ckson Stavnship 

26/- 

fl'id 

5 4 

9 

^ Amerkan 

9M*« 

r% 


np . 

11/9 

P. B O OeM. 

39/1 

+ 1/1*4 

9 6 


Si- 

Swan, Humer 
£ Swtaaalr (Bearer) 

14/. 

FrS4S2 

-23 

10 7 
4*6 

34 ‘ 

10 

TWA 

9l3*i 

— *4 


2B 

)2*a 

United AlrllnM 

9I9>4 

+ 1% 




Boone 




539 

390 

Bi)e**korf 


19 

4 9 

24/l't 

19/1 

Boeu ^re Drug 

+3d 

3 7 

29/9 

23/3 

Brft Home Sera 

29/9 

h4d 

3 9 

2I/4S 

16/7*1 

Briitsh Shoe 

21/4*1 

-l-Mid 

4 7 

jZ/j 

25/6 

Burton Group 

29/9 

M 

4 0 

30/l*a 

20/3 

Debenhtmt 

24/9 

+3d 

6 9 

232*1 

179 

Galertes Lefeyeue 

Fr IBB 



665 

360 

Ckleriit Preodos 

%390 

IS 

3 2 

46/6 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

4+/- 

6d 

3 2 

38 

22*1 

G T A B P 

929f. 


4 4 

59/3 

49/3 

GUS ’A' 

55/3 

1 3d 

3 4 

26/1*1 

18/- 

House of Fraser 

20/l0'« 

f l*«l 

4 8 

3090 

1840 

Innovation 

FrB2330 

-70 

3 7 

16/- 

9/ 

Int Scores 

10/4*1 

i 4>id 

5 5 

345 

276 

Karscadc 

0 340 

5*1 

2 9 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

0 239 

7*. 

3 9 

474 

479 

La Bedoute 

Fr $59 

13 

3 1 

375 

299 

Lb Rinaseente 

L303 

5 

2 4 

41/- 

50/9 

Marks A Spencer 

57/3 

9d 

3 3 

347 

251 

Mtesukoahi 

Y334 

-9 

2 7 

29«ti 

I9*u 

MonCnmery W 
Myer Emporium 

924*1 


3 0 

4 30 

2 97 

9A3 26 

0 04 


123 

43 

Neckerman 

0 94 

I'l 

2 1 

292 

182 6 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 183 

7 2 

2 2 

147/4 

80/- 

O K Birman A* 

88/ 

7/- 

4 S 

221 

147 9 

Printempt 

Fr 158 

4 1 

3 3 

39/- 

rt 

Provtd Clothg 

14/4 

I/’ 

3 4 

74'i 

Scars Roebuck 

$4SS 

% 

2 1 

14/9 

10/3 

Trien Stores 

ll/O*. 

1 l*.d 

2 5 

2l/0»« 

15/9 

United Drapery 

17/1*. 


5 9 

16/9 

13/3 

Woolworch 

l4/7'i 

1 7**d 

4 8 



TeeCifefl, clotfiing 




109 2 

76 1 

AKZO 

FI 82 4 

1 8 

4 8 

50'f 

31*1 

Burlington 

$40'i 


3 5 

22/6 

\6h 

Carpets lnternaclonill7/9 

1 4*»d 

7 9 

ll/0*« 

4/4 

Carrington B D 
Coats, rtns 

5/10*1 

1 7*id 

3 4 

11/9 

7/9*. 

e/7'i 

1 id 

8 1 

30/3 

19/9 

Courtaulds 

22/4 

1 7*mI 

6 1 

29>a 

20*1 

Genesee 

921% 


6/0*« 

5/l*i 

Eng Calico 

5/9 

1 3*4d 

8 7 

47/4 

43/4 

Snia Viscesa PrIv 

47/- 


3 7 

56 

26 

Sievans, J P 

929% 


8 2 

99 

75 

Teijin 

Y78 


7 7 

147 

122 

Teray Ind 

Y 123 

+ 1 

4 9 

14/9 

2/- 

West Riding W 

7/4*. 


12 7 

11/3 

7/4 

Wooleomberi 

8/4*. 

1 1% 

4 8 



Tobacco 




117/- 

B8/- 

Brit Amcr Tob 

liO/3 

4 3d 

4 1 

e/4S 

30'3 

3MI*. 

Carreras 'B’ 

4/3 

1 I'ld 

8 9 

20/- 

Gsllaher 

21/6 

1 3d 

9 4 

ie/4'i 

13/5*. 

Imperial Tebacc 

14/4*1 

f*-d 

4 3 

32'4 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

22/- 

- 6d 

1 4 



Utllltlos/raJIs 




72 

50*1 

Canadian PadBc 

9C59*. 

i »% 


470 

630 

Chubu 

Y459 

1 4 

7 4 

750 

670 

Chugeku 

Y75I 

l-l 

4 7 

35>a 

22'a 

Cons Edison 

$23 


7 9 

2575 

2220 

EBES 

Fr&239S 

- 40 

4 1 

1840 

1632 

Intarcom 

Fr B1490 

45 

6 9 

495 

635 

Kansal Elec P 

Y685 

13 

7 3 

226 9 

I49*i 

R WE 

D 178*. 

2*i 

4 5 

448 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 
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Money markol Indlcaterf 

Spot »wriino woe predictably weaker after the freek conditior 
of laat weak, but there wae no reappearance of the eariif 
preeauree Conditions were generally easier in the domesti 
money markets, the aeneitive 7'day inter-benk rate d^oppm 
nearly 0 5 per cent to the lowest midweek quotation for 2 
months 
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tices, but...} 


{ti'e hate to beaten ifnpi 


Read here abcxjt 

» » 

the close-fisted Swisa 


T he SWISS, or o+ 

rather the air- ■ O L 

port cities of Zu¬ 
rich, Geneva-Lau- 
sanne, Basel, and Bern, would like to 
makeyoua present: a package. Some¬ 
thing by the name of Switzerland in 
the bag. 

It's yours if you fly from London 
or Manchester to a point outside 
Europe by way of Switzerland; or, 
of course, vice versa. For instance 
Rio de Janeiro, Johannesburg, Tel 
Aviv or Bangkok. 

Please open the package 
The first thing you And, for in¬ 
stance, is this* ,—. 


least some of them. 






Enjoy a free 

meal. Fondue, if y 
you like. Winter 
is a good season 

for that; the offer runs from 1 No¬ 
vember 1970 to 31 March 1971 . 




Onward: 

A sight-seeing excursion. 

Relax. Maybe something like this: 



off to the zoo. No 
charge to you. (Or 
take a free bag of bear-fodder to 
tempt the heraldic beasts of Bern, 
who live in special grounds of their 
own.) 

So what else is new? This: 






A drive-yourself car free for a day 
and as far as 100 km. (That makes, 
wait a minute, 62 -odd miles.) Geneva 
to Lausanne or Zurich to Basel, 
easily. 

Driving IS hungry work. Here’s 
another bit from the package: 


Still free of charge. Or are your 
tastes more high-flown, not to say 
cultural? Care to see the treasures 
looted from the Burgundians; old 
Holbeins; new Picassos? Go—ad¬ 
mission free—to a museum. Switzer¬ 
land has museums practically coming 
out of Its ears. 


r ot/ OWE THIS LITTLE Thm ymi llJind m fidi form 
gift package to the ingenuity *vhat the city proposes to do 
of the tourist effiees ui Zurich, for vou (Whtth of course we 


( Genera, Lausanne, Basel, and 
Bern And maybe a bit to the 
rivalry among ilvse five biggest 
towns in Switzerland 

The wav It works is simply 
that on your next intercontmenta! 
flight to or by way of Switserlimd 
you present your tukei at the 
tourist office in one of the five 
cities and ask for a ^Swltzerhnd 
in the hag" vouther booklet 


Now don't get us wrong. A tem¬ 
porary individual hostess for such 
projects as sight-seeing, or a secretary 
to get out urgent letters. 

Which IS to say she probably can’t 
\\ go with you to the nightclub 
(for which you will find here 
11 free admission and a dnnk 
11 check). 

/j Hiding at the very 

bottom of the package 
/ IS one more surprise. 

A souvenir to re- 
" *“ ~ ' Ys mind you that not 

all souvenirs are 
a bore. Not in 
joid in fidi form Switzerland. 

proposes w do 

to givr In detod you know enough 

about this coun- 
mkhn wrote 'He try to realize that 

mmnokimbiesi this isjUSt a Small 

retuty to do you , ^ 

e Hhom you your- SClCCllOn of CV- 

■d" erything awaiting 

r doing Switzer- j you ) 


lack the room to giw in detail 
here) 

Benfamu! Frankhn wrote *He 
that has once done vouaktndness 
will be more ready to do you 
another, than he nhom you your¬ 
self have obliged “ 

H>//, you’re doing Switzer¬ 
land the kindness of coming to 
visit Do her mother and let 
someone show you around 


Aftk for rurther details at Swuiair, Swna Centre. 

3 New Coventry Street, London W I. Telqihone 01-7346737 
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Jordan comes through 

King Hussein’s Jirmy will prob¬ 
ably bring Jordan’s civil war to 
the least undesirable of its 
possible endings But the sub¬ 
dued guerrilla movement cannot 
be wholly destroyed, and it has 
got to be made responsible foi 
Its actions A suggestion, page 
II The 20,1100 against Hussein, 
page 28 'I'he battli—and the 
carnage in /\mman, page 24 
The othei Arabs try to stop it, 
page 27 The Israelis watch— 
and watch tin American 
inaction, [lage 41 



Liberals at Eastbourne 

Our correspondents at the 
labcral assembly rcixirt on a 
rathei sad occasion, page 17 
But the basic pioblem there— 
iianic ly, him to reconcile protest 
and responsibility within the 
same political party—will also 
bi the most searching rpiestion 
for the much more important 
hdboui conference at Blackpool 
next week, page 1'^ 


Old talk in Copenhagen 

The only man with fire in his 
belly among the world bankers 
at Copenhagen was the World 
Bank’s extraordinary Mr 
McNamara (above, right) The 
meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund (directed by M 
Schweitzer, above left) showed 
a depressing lack of fresh 
thinking, pages 71 and 7'^ The 
brightest news from Copen¬ 
hagen was that Amenca’s reces¬ 
sion does .seem to be over 
Another I lit in Ameiiian interest 
rates, pagi ",l, has cheered stoi k 
rnaikets acioss die woild, page 
< 1 <» 


America’s elections 

Prcsidait Nixon has no hope of 
a Republican landslide in this 
autumn’s congressional elections; 
hut, with the help of Vice- 
President Agnew, he docs hope 
to build a majority for his 
party in 11)72, page 47 
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Luna jG’s back 

Russia’s feat of sending a robot 
to the moon to collect moon 
rocks IS not quite the same as 
sending a man, but then the 
Amencans don’t plan to send 
any men after 1972, page 15 


Tito plans his retreat 

Jugoslavia's president will hand 
over his powers to a committee 
It’s good to give younger men 
their chance, but will it really 
stop a power struggle when he 
goes page 16 


Where’ll tourists sleep ? 

They don’t want to go where 
the hotels are, and it’s too 
expensive to build hotels where 
they want to stay, page 74. 
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Middle East 

Sir —Quite apdrt from cheaply dismissinf; 
lh< hii^hly edurated and politically conscious 
I’Fr.P leaders as “ middle-class layabouts," 
voiir article (September lath) achieved the 
distinction of passing judgment on ihe 
whole episode without even meniionmg the 
reasons behind the coup It was done, 
.ipparratly, by ‘‘ men and women without 
(ompassinn and with a marked bloodlust " 

Nobody tan condone the hijacking of 
ant raft, but mere smug condemnation with- 
oiil siigge-stiiig what alternative effective 
means art open to the Falestinian Arabs 
loi the leasonable attainment of their just 
goals IS the authoritarianism of I he sell- 
iighteniis How else will minority groups 
inevitably behave who find their most basic 
inleresis—their right to a home—repeatedly 
anti obstinately flouted by larger powt rs 
settling their future over their heads How 
else can the Palestinians effectively protest 
against an American peate plan foisted on 
them which in ptacliee makes their banish- 
iiK lit fiom tht ir homeland peimanent ' At 
least such tjiiestions deserve discussion Min 
and vvornen outlawed from involvement in 
ditisions over their national fate will act 
like outlaws 

So far the hijackings have caused no 
iniioi ent deaths But they have t learlv 
iiveted wtirld attention on the one funda¬ 
mental and just demand of all the guerrilla 
groups that Palestine as a single sovereign 
stale shoulcl embtaei all Palestinians whither 
Moslems, CIhristiaiis, Jews or atheists living 
together as rtpial titi/ens regardless of 
religion, lolonr or rate When fiillv J million 
Pall simian Arabs living tticlav in e\ile an 
involved and when all othei methods to 
have this basii message recognised by the 
lesl III ihi world have failed, was the price 
this lime really too high Yours faith¬ 
fully, Michafi Meachfr 

Htiuif of C.'ommont, 

London, .S'Wi 

Sir —Your “ Hostages of Dawson’s Field " 
•Scpttmbci 12th) was trenchant, timely and 
thought provoking However, your statement 
that ■' the guerrillas know very well that 
wesietn governments would not hesitate to 
mount a reseur operation ' seems to 

me to be widi of the mark, tha-t is if you 
include the I’nited States among the western 
governments 

I suggest it be borne in mind that begin¬ 
ning with ihe withdrawal of missiles from 
I iirkey through the denuding of the Sisth 
Fleet to ihe present utterly mischievous 
vacillation on the ceasefire violations, 
American foreign policy has been geartd for 
unobirusive surrender of the Middle F^ast 
to communist domination (The surrender 
of mainland China was a preettlent) Inter¬ 


ference with the guerrillas would interfere 
with Russian plans, hence the policy will 
not be reversed even if it could be—and if 
IS the operative word here.—Yours faithfully, 
L D Kirkwood Martin 
Writ Springfield, I'lrginia 

Sir —Your article " Bloodbath in prospect " 
(September 19th) assumes that the Pales¬ 
tinians arc united behind the terrorists, and 
that with the beginning of the civil war 
the temporary unity between the Fatah 
and the Popular Front means lhat the mass 
of the Palestinians are united behind these 
two organisations 

You seem to have forgotten the fact you 
published in your edition of September 5th. 
Namely, “ according to American intelli¬ 
gence reports, 70 per cent of Palestinians in 
Jordan and 90 per cent of Palestinians in 
the Israeli-oecupied West Bank support the 
Egyptian-Jordanian move for peace." This 
means that the PalestiniaiLS do not support 
the ba-sic aims of the “ guerrillas ” 

It .should be remembered that nobody 
elected Arafat or Habash, and that they 
are purely represenitative.s of their free- 
booting foll9wers, and have nothing to do 
with the matvs of the Palc.stinian people on 
(iiher the East or the West Bank 

Let us hu|>e that King IIusscui will be 
able to cnish them, so that a proper Pales¬ 
tinian leadership can arcse to take part in 
direct talks with Israel without fear of 
being assassinated —Yours faithfully, 
London, SIV7 David M Jacobs 

Sudan 

Sir —ITie letters from two apologists for the 
northeni Sudanese government (.September 
"ith) call for eommi nt Mr Gretton should 
surely be aware that there aie three main 
elements in the population of the southern 
provinces, namely Sudanic negroes, Nilotics 
and Nilo-Hainitics, and that racially fhe last 
two comprise a broad negroid base, with a 
varying admixture of Cushiuc elements IIis 
(juibble about the use of the 'tenm “ negro " 
IS, in any case irrelevant to the mam issue, 
which IS that a majority of Sudan's popula¬ 
tion IS culturally and ethnically distinct from 
the Arabic-speaking northerners who have 
dominated all governments since 1956. and 
that an increasingly vocal secuon of this maj¬ 
ority are becoming aware of the distinction 
Morcovti, if Mr Gretton really believes that 
the Dinka and the Nucr have no quarrel 
with the Khartoum government he should 
visit their refugee camps in Ethiopia, and 
speak to Anyanya units near Gambela which 
are largely drawn from these Nilotics 

Mr Anal write.s with apjiarent pride of the 
higher respcHisibility now being given to a 
few southerners in the foreign service, etc 
In fact the changes have been minimal 
About 60 per cent of Sudan's fxipulation is 
culturally non-Arab, and yet only two 
ministers (both !ioutherner.s) are drawn from 
this group, and there is only one non-Arab 
ambassador (also a southerner). 

The present government still includes a 
hard-line element, led by Babiker Awadul- 
lah, which opposes autonomy for the south 
That Nimein’s control over his own northern 
Sudanese is by no mearcs unchallenged is 
clear from tfie attempted roup, on August 
2ist, during the state visit of the Hungarian 


president. *A|pout 50 except—including 
dissident communisM and suppbetem of the 
dissolved political parties—were arrested, 
although only one arrest was announced 
officially. Rumour is that a large number 
of these have already been secretly t^gcuted 
•Yours faithfully, 

Philip Abbar Ghaboush 
United Sudanese President, 
Khartoum, Sudan African Liberation Front 

Penal system 

.Sir—I n your article (September 12th) you 
write " Where the sub-committec break.v 
really new ground is in its proposal that a 
court should require an offender to undei- 
takc some form of service to the community 
in his spare time ” There is nothing new iii 
this The late Sir Basil Henriques advocated 
it some 20 years ago I recall vividly the 
discussions which he, the late Dr Malloii 
(then the warden of Toynbee Hall) and 1 
had on this subject to which reference is, I 
believe, made in Hcnriques’s book “ The 
Home Menders" Unfortunately I C4innot 
lemember what happened 10 his projiosals 
but perhaps this will come to light in his 
biography which is I understand now nearing 
completion and shortly to be published - 
Yours faithfully, Donai d Ai i.en 

hpping, Liirx 

Sir —The other morning I attended couii 
in a Lancashire town A boy of 18 or U) 
pleaded guilty to stealing 14s lod No vio¬ 
lence was involved, nor did the offciidei 
create any difficulty foi the policeman who 
had “ trat ked ” him down His eoiidui t vhei'i 
revealed similar offences on two or three 
other oceasions He wa.s out eif work Thi 
magistrati hneel him Jc2o—the sum to be 
paid within a fortnight 

It was quite obvious that the young man 
toiilil not honestly effect this .sort of pay¬ 
ment The piinHhment seemed to me 'to be 
gearc d, albeit unintentionally, to the coni- 
iTiitmcnt of a further crime—this time not 
nearly .so jietty Here, surely, was an obvious 
case which could have been judged and 
dealt with along lines worked out by Ladv 
Wootton’s Advisory Couneil on tht Penal 
System 

As things .stand—and if the ilao fine is 
reflective of the sort of puni.shmeni bei ig 
meted out—then petty thieving plus its 
punishment have within them the germs 
for bigger crime Like crime, excessive pun¬ 
ishment does not pay 'Fhe slcdgehammci 
has its uses for certain criminals, but not foi 
minor delinquents.—Yours faithfully, 
Southpoit, Lanei John H. Micali.ci 

Unions in conflict 

Sir —Your report, while heavily sla'nted 
from the side of tlic 45,000-strong National 
Association of Schoolmasters against a 
318,000-strong National Union of Teachers, 
nevertheless let some mteresting cats out of 
the bag. 

There was the suggestion that the Tea¬ 
chers’ Panel demands “ were probably shot 
away ” by the Economist Intelligence Unit’s 
report on teadhers' pay, commissioned by 
the NAS Then there was the conclusion 
that the Treasury idiould “ use the fa'vour- 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


INDIA 

Top Level Finance Manager 

A large British-controlled public company in the 
consumer products industry with an annual turn¬ 
over in excess of Rs.75 crores is looking for an 
outstanding Indian Chartered Accountant—prefer¬ 
ably UK qualified—to fill the post of Finance 
Manager. The company has a very good record 
of profitability, progressive management and a 
reputation as good employers. The head office is 
in Calcutta but the company has factories and 
offices spread all over the country. 

Preferred age late 30s, early 40s Substantial 
post-qualifying experience in business imperative 

Starting salary between Rs.5,000 and Rs 7,000 
p m Perquisites include fully furnished accommoda¬ 
tion, car with driver, pension, provident fund and 
gratuity Detailed applications, including information 
on jobs held and salaries earned, should be sent 
in strictest confidence, to - 

The Finance Director, Box 2386, 

The Economist, 25 St James's Street, 

London. SW1 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Director of Social Services 

Salary £9,198 to £9,840 

The County Council's Social Services Department, 
with an annual budget in excess of £11 million, will 
be the largest department of this kind in the country 
The Director, who will be a Chief Officer working 
under the general direction of the Clerk of the 
County Council as one of the team of chief 
officers, will be required to take forward the 
planning for the new department and setting up 
and managing a service of this size and respon¬ 
sibility. Experience and knowledge of the social 
services are required but importance will be paid 
to the management and administrative experience 
and ability which candidates can show they 
possess. Previous service with a local authority 
IS not essential. The Government is not committed 
to accepting the proposals of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Local Government regarding the future 
of the County. 

Further particulars and application forma, which must be 
returned by Monday, October 26, 1970, can be obtained 
from 

The Clerk of the County CowhjH, 

County Hall, 

PRESTON, 

PR1 8XJ. 


ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Paris 

Department of Economics 
and Statistics 

Senior vacancies in the near future 

HEAD OF THE MOHETARY 
STUDIES DIVISION 

which analyses current domestii and international 
monetary developments and their likely effect on 
the OKCD countries 

POSTS AT SENIOR 
ADMINISTRATOR LEVEL 

including the 

—UNITED STATES COUNTRY DESK, 

—GERMAN/AUSTRIAN COUNTRY DESK, 

and two posts concerned with 
GROWTH STUDIES 

and the new international system of 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

Candidates with a good degree and relevant practual exper¬ 
ience are invited to apply. 

A wide range of posts for eionomists, statisticians and 
econometricians become vacant from time to time A number 
of short-term posts also exist. All rmnluments are tax free, 
basic salaries range from approximately Kr5o,ooo to in exicss 
of FrSo.ooo for the more senior posts indicated abose 
Installation, expatriation and family allowances are also 
paid 

A descriptive booklet about the work of the Department 
will be sent on request 

APPLICATIONS IN ENGLISH OR FRENCH (specifying 
Economics and enclosing curni ulum vitae 1 to 

PERSONNEL DIVISION. 

ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, 
a rue Andr6 Paseal, Pans XVWme 
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able climate created bj> the EIU report tc 
insist that the Department uf Eduiatioii 
and Science takes a harsh line against the 
nut's claim ” 

The clear implication of these somewhat 
unsympathetic words is that the NAS 
claim, at least £711 million less than thi 
1 e.i( hers’ Panel elairn, is much closei to the 
sMs'hi s of tin local authorities and the Go\- 
< riinieiit and thi retore should bt supported. 
'I Ins IS hardly an argument winch is likely 
to appeal to I ear li < ts, who have seen their 
standard of lising eroded over the years 
sinte tin war thanks to similar “harsh 
lines ■' by successive governments 

Then there was thi line slipjied in that 
tin NAS “ broadly represents the careei 
teachers’' whieh perpetuates an NAS myth 
blit has nothing to do with reality On 
almost any delinition of career teachor one 
likis to think of, the NUT contains more 
senior and r\pirieiKcd tiachers than the 
NAS, and if anyone can bi said “ broadly ’’ 
to reprisent such tiaehers it is the NUT 

'I In '1 earhers' Panel claim, which was 
agreed some lour months ago, when the 
N \S had no salary policy ftlieir conference 
agiied to leas I this iii tin hands ot their 
iMtutivi IS designid to give a fair deal to 
all leacheis 'I'he NAS pioposals arc essen¬ 
tially seciional and are bound to cause 
bittiriiiss in everv staff room A paper like 
Th< hionomi\t, which desi ribes week after 
weik Britanrs shortcomings stemming from 
oiir lark ol investment in education, .shoiilil 
siippori die teal hers’ (.laim—'t'oiirs f.iiih- 
fullv, IltNRS ChointH 

l.onilcm, Ilf/ National I'nioii of leathiis 

Seabed 

SiK 1 cion t know Nvhv Mt l.uaxt 

h.is taken such a sciiiiner to ttu AnitMiati 
draft seabed toiivcruioii i Letters, Auv:iisr 
Perhaps bt'caiisr lie mi^ueails u on a 
iiiiitibet of [)oinis 

I He assumes all areas bevond th( joc* 
metre hue now to bt ‘ imtTiiatiorial in 
f.ici, if econtimic i \))loitJtion is pos!>iblt‘. tlu 
(oastal statt now has an t\cliisiv( iu;hi to 
( ondiu t II, under Aitiele i of iht 
(^>n\ention on the (^>^tlntntal Sht If lo 
(stablish tiustttship aitas btvrtrul tlu 200 
ini trt line and (omphtilv to sul)i<‘ci them to 
mil Miational i< L;ul.iUori and iiisjxctiony as 
ih( ^nu neans proposf , would be .1 \ery 
subsianti.d aci\aiu.< on do presi nt situation 
1 I lu‘ Airuiuan draft proposes that the 
whole .in a lu’vond the J»».» itu‘ir< line 
"shall bt reserstd exchisivelv for peartfiil 
purposes", this woiiltl be a \erv substantial 
arms (ontinl measini, partn iihirIv as 
stnfu.iiion would iieiessardy Ire the n s- 
ponsibilitv of the proposi’d inu niatioiial 
seabed authority 

\ 1 he Arm IK an proposal is that between 

half and twei-ihirds of rovalties anel Ices e>n 
lekruessions should i^o to rhe Inte rnaiional 
Se’ab.eel Resemree Autheinty, partly U)t its 
e>wn putposes, partl> for distributie>n U> Inter¬ 
nationa] de\ e le»)>iruMit oig'anisations 
\ The pn>pe)sal that day-to-day administra¬ 
tion Ik tlir re^spoiisibility of toast^l state's 
IS due to die fart that iiiilil there is ai?ree- 
inent abeuit armed international peacekeep¬ 
ing forces, there will be a policing \aciuim 


1 ,ETTERS 

(hat only nation states can Till T don't think 
Mr Luard would adsocate Icav'ing tJiat 
satuuxn to be hill'd by the priv'atL enter- 
piise of licensees 

rheie are two major Haws in (he Ameri¬ 
can proposals ([) diat tnistee’ship areas 
should pennane'Utly be such As the inte*r- 
n.vtional policing problem is solvtd, (he 
trusters should probably hand over then 
funciioii to the International Seabed 
Kewiurcc Authority, (2) that the tnwtec state 
should have complete discretion e>\er W’he'u, 
where* and lo whom licence's sheiuld b« 
granU'd (even though terms are to be regu¬ 
lated by the ISRAi Both the*se provisions 
(ould be* unproved em whe-n seTious discus¬ 
sions start as thev soon should e>n these* pro- 
jKisals, which at last are on the right scale 
anel more or less e>n the right Unis—Yours 
fa 1 1 h fully, iLMZAHbi H Young 

Ijmdon^ \y2 

Animal feed shortage 

*si«- In the iiitere'siing article enUtled "Let 
rlu'ni eat wheat " hSe'piembiT 12th>, you state' 
that " d( mand feir the seiva bean has be'eii 
hot)Slrd bv disastreiusly low production ol 
Latin Aineriean hshint'al, the oihei major 
high preiiein feed 

111 Pe‘iu, which aecounts for the- bulk (jf 
l.atin American production of fishiiUMl, as 
well as foi about two-hfihs of world output, 
thiTe is a conserv atKjnist suspension of 
aneiiovv hshiiii' foi reduction to meals and 
tills dining the months of ]un< , July and 
Xugiist, wlte’-n lisliine'al proetni lion falls to 
veiv low levels, but this seasonal drop in 
oiil]uii (an boost the demand f<>i so>a bean 
tinlv il the re are* nti stocks to kei*p Peru’s 
e’Xporl maike'Is sup|>lied 1 he tollowiiu; 
liguies I III metric tonsi for reee'Ul 

months ■'I’xcliiding August, lor winch data 
are not ye*i available' indicate, however, that 
there huts not in fact be'eii an) falling oil of 


Peruvian cxpuris eif fisKmi'al 
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LvportN of 

hshiiii ,il 

from Chile 

are* not 

large* enough 

to atfei t signihcantly the 

drmand for voyj bc.vn 

F.xportv of 

fishmeal 


from other I.atin American countries are 
negligible —Yours faithfully, 

London, W2 F ( Iiiai mlks Wrigiii 

Dogs in food shops 

Sir— X'our comment (Septembe r f)th^ sur¬ 
prises mi, because it is becoming so diHicult 
ne)w to go almost nnywhe'ie with a dog 
that T was growing convinced that if the 
Hntish arc silly about their love of pets, 
thev w'c re getting inoie un-Brilish every 
da> As a vvidow-er with a dog that T 
inherited from the davs when I had a 
' balanced menage, I hnd this more anel 
more of a problem I have not been in 
a Mipemiarkci fo^years, because they do not 
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admit dugs, so there is riu danger of mini 
“ cui king a leg at the tins ’’ in one 

The health menace from humans is surely 
much greater, if only because they are so 
iiuich more ubiquitous and have more to 
do with our food Time inaga/ine recently 
suggested that dogs’ droppings in the Mrctt 
fouled the water supply when ram washed 
them away—but what about the bacteria 
in dried spittle when the wind blows in 
New Yoik, which must have the hlthiesi 
spitteis III almost aiiv city I have been in, 
lail (SCtpiiiig Newcastle-oii-'J’yiic, wheie it 
used to be direy lo pass a man on the 
outside while wearing rubber soles ^ What 
about the people who go to the lavatory, 
smear their hands with own faeces, and 
then walk straight out without washing, 
touching handles, doorknobs and possibly 
food afterwards ■“ 

Uertainly dogs sniff at and grab up somt 
pretty gruesome things in the streets—but 
il llieie’s a case for a total ban on th( m 
in food j>rcmis(s, there's an even stioiiget 
one foi b,\iining human beings At least 
tiugs can be (ontrolled so that they don i 
com/ into diieet contact with food and 
utensils—\oiiis faithfully, 

Londnn, SW It/ KroiNvin E Dunstvn 

Red tape 

Sir—I n wntmg about " comrade iv low 
in Russia you tedl the story of the. re p^iirci 
of ail olel eiwc'iling house w'lio was Told 
that hr must ke e*p “ per cemt of the old 
walls intact—otherwise' it’s neit a 

le'pair but .1 ne'w buildiog" 

A fe'w weeks ago at C'he Isfie le], K(*nt 
^within the are'a ol (iteate'i London), 
builders we're* dism.iiUling the !e>of of twe> 
Kli/sibrrhan cottage's in ihr process of re s- 
tor.itioii I hey wen* teild by the coimcirs 
building inspe(.te>r that they muM le’ave' 
suriii ed the' oiiginal beams intact- "other¬ 
wise It's not .1 repair but a new building” 

So Britain and Riussia have at least one 
" comraeh Iv law " in common—Yours 
faithfully, P A Si.oan 

/////, Kent 


EiU QER Special No 7 

INTERNATIONAL 

TOURISM 

A $15 billion business 

As a service ineiustry, tourism constitutes an 
activity of pome importance to the world 
economy, involving the movement o' 2CX} 
million people annually end accounting for 
6 7} per cent of world foreign trade QER 
Special No 7 details postwar trends m 
tourism s rapid growth, and forecasts thorn 
up to 1980 

TO BE PUBLISHED END OF 
SEPTEMBER 

A Single copy of the QER Special No 7 is 
65/. AJS$7 80) 55/. (0S$6 60) to Quarterly 

Economic Review subscribers Air mail 
postage (outside Europe) 6/- (USS0 90) extra 
Cash with order Available from 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE ONIT LTD 
Spencer Houve 27 St Jamas s Place 
London SW1 Tel 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avonue New York NY 10017 
Tel 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue Louise It^O Brussels Tel 38'i29'30 
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Profit by what 
one money maker says. 



I’m one of more than 250 owners of Twin 
Otters. I use my STOL plane for 
commuter service and can accommodate 
2 pilots, 20 people and 40 pieces of 
luggage. I sometimes hear people say: 

Why doesn’t someone do something about 
traffic jams in the city? I’ve done it. 

The Twin Otter runs up an incredible 
number of flying hours. The maintenance 
costs are astoundingly low, and when 
money is hard to come by, this makes a 
big difference. I’ve scheduled it for 10 
hours a day, with no problems. 

A pretty plane? No sir. At least not on 
the outside. It has beautiful new interiors 
—quiet and comfortable. Those powerful 
PT6A-27 engines mean increased cruising 
speed and extra payload. At an airport, it’s 
scheduled for five minutes gate time and 
it’s off. 

I got a 500-hour or one year warranty 
with the Twin Otter, I received excellent 
support from the company during the 
warranty period—and it’s still carrying on. 


I’ve never been to Canada, but those 
de Havilland people have a mighty good 
parts depot and backup service. The parts 
delivery comes as though it’s in the next 
city. 

Something else. You hear a lot about 
planes being able to land at 80 per cent of 
the airports. A lot of times you get 
business at the other 20 per cent. The 
Twin Otter can land at those too. 


With inuninent changes on STOL 
legislation, I feel good about having my 
Twin Otter. When this legislation permits 
the efficiencies of STOL to be used, I’D be 
ready. 



STOL /Twin Otter 


The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 





Financelectronics 



Information is only as good as its source 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
Its data and conducts its surveys, 
liow It operates and what resources it has 

Most of the 178 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct hnks 
to a central data processing system 
In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist Its clients 
Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
Its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank 


SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office: Osaka, Japan 

178 branches in key cities Ihroughoiit Japan I.xindon Branch: Bucklers- 
bury House, 3 Queen Victoria St, London, E C. 4 Other Overseas 
Branches: New York, Hong Kong, Dasseldorf, Karachi Affiliated 
Banks: The Sumitomo Bank ofCalirornia.San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Crenshaw. Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banco 
Sumitomo Brasileiro, S A , 3 offices in Sao Paulo 




DIRTY/ 


DON’T LET TOUR FLEET TRANSPORT 
CREATE A POOR PURUC IHAGE - INSTALL 
TOUR OWN AUTOMATlt WASH UNIT - FAH, 
ECONOMICAL AND EAST TO INSTALL 

THE GENTLE GIANT 
VEHICLE WASH 

BRUSH WASHES * RINSES ' WAXES 






There is a Harlem model for use with most types 
of vehicles — 

Model (a) CB.30 for vans up to transit height. 

(b) For vehicles up to double decker 'bus 
size the CB.80/100 is ideal. 

Harlem vehicle wash units are in use throughout 
Europe by major fleet users, public authorities, 
etc. In the UK Harlem vehicle wash units are being 
operated by the Metropolitan Police and the Post 
Office, and many other commercial concerns 
Why not invest with confidence and buy from the 
foremost vehicle wash manufacturers in the UK 





Tear this page out and send for more details. 
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After you call IIS 


and vve come to you 



and discuss with you 


and plan with you 



and calculate for you and design for you and construct for you andtestforyou 



and deliver to you and install for you what we proudly build and service you’ll then agree 




Buy a Lansing Bagnall and you get the whole works 

Burope’s largest maker of electric lift trucks 
Lansiin Bagnall Limited • Boalngatoke • Hampahire • Td: Basingstoke 3131 

OlSo oto Rent or buv from Sales and service deoots throuahout the British Isles Subsidiaries 
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Jordan comes through 


King Hussein seems to have come out on top after all. 
He has clone so becau.se he had the firepiower, because he 
was prepared to be ruthless, but above all because he knew 
that the moment to be luthless was when his enemies had 
isolated ihemsc-lves Of all the po.ssible outcomes of Jordan’s 
civil war—-a victory for Hussem, a victory for the guer¬ 
rillas, or <i drawn battle which would have divided 
llie country betwei'ii them—‘thi> king'.s app.iieiit \ioiory is 
tlic one that will do most foi the hope of a widi-r peace 
in the Midille I'acst ln-tween Israel and the Arabs. That 
IS the long-term gam to be set against the carnage of the 
past nine days 'I here is no desirable result in .such a war , 
but there can be a least undesirable one, and this is it. 

Yet It Ls a measure of how touch-and-go it was that as 
late as Tuc.sday the British and American govemmen'ls 
seemed to think that a drawn battle was the best they could 
hope for, and were wondeiing aloud whether the Ameri¬ 
cans would have to intervene to pull even that half-chestnut 
out of the fire. If all the talk of an American intervention 
earlier this week was a put-up job, de.signed to frighten the 
Russians into hauling the Syrians out of the fight by the 
scruff of their necks, it was a small tnumph of justified 
sabre-rattling. But the probability is tliat President Nixon 
really thought he might have to put a ring of troops around 
Amman for a week or two in order to counter-balance 
the Syrian intervention and keep King Hussein in power in 
at least the southern part of Jordan. Even on Thursday 
the issue of the fighting was by no means entirely beyond 
doubt. Parts of Amman had still not been cleared of guer¬ 
rillas , the control of Irbid and Ramtha in the north was 
still in dispute ; the king’s terms for a ceasefire may have 
been accepted by .some les.ser guerrillas, but they weic still 
bemg rejected by Yasser Arafat. For all that, the way the 
balance of power was tilting seemed to be pretty clear. 

Unless the .Syrians come back in, or the guerrillas find 
someone else to help them, the Jordanian armour is the 
strongest weapon in the field. The tanks can outshoot the 
men with small arms, which is what tanks were designed for 
in the first place. They just need a commander who has no 
compunction in ordermg them to fire into wherever the 
men with small arms have tucked themselves away ; and 
m a battle for a city the effects of that have been tcmble to 


watch. King Hussein has had no compunction. 

The fact is that the king knew his chance to meet the 
guerrillas’ challenge, and reassert some of his lost power, 
had come at last ; and he was not going to let it shp for 
want of clenched teetli. The guerrillas put thcntselves at 
odds with most of the Arab governments when they 
denounced President Nasser’s decLsion to accept the Ameri¬ 
can proposal for peace talks with Israel. They put them¬ 
selves at odds with most of the rest of the world when Mr 
Haiibash’s Popular Front hijacked those an liners three 
weeks ago and Yasser Arafat neither prevented it nor 
insisted on the release of the hostages For once, the guerrilla 
movement was very unpopular indeed and, what is more 
important, without an Arab patron it could really count 
on. The only nearby governments it could look to were 
those of Syria and Iracj, and two weak reeds they have 
predictably proved to be. I’his was King Hus.sein’s chance 
to annul, or at least to confine, the usurpation of his 
government’s authority that had been spreading like an 
ink-stain through Jordan. 

But, even if the weekend confirms the midweek ev'idence 
of the king’s military superiority, it has to be said that 
his victory is gomg to be well short of a total one. He did 
not really control his countiy, 111 the way a normal 
government would expect to control a normal country, 
before he unleaded his anny at the guerrillas on .Septem¬ 
ber 17th. The guerrillas could do vvhal thev wanted in much 
of northern Jordan, as Mr Habbash’s group .showed when 
it put those hijacked airlmeni on display at Dawson’s Field. 
The refugee camps around Amman were virtually auton¬ 
omous townships. The idea that Jordan was a single 
state, with a smglc accepted centre of jxiwci, had long 
been a pure formality. But the last shicds of even that 
formal unity have been destroyed in the .savagely bloody 
fighting of the past week. 

The action the Jordanian army launched on September 
17th was, in theory, aimed at the leaders of tiie guerrilla 
movements which have defied the king’s authority. But the 
tactic-s the anny used, and the bloodbath these tactics 
seem to have caused in Amman and the refugee camps, 
turned a police action into a civil war between the 
bedouin loyalists around the king and the Palestmian 
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part of the peculation. That is how a great many of the 
Palestinians see it, anyway ; and they are two-tliirds of 
the country’s people. The guerrillas have their reasons for 
exaggerating the number of casualties the fighting has 
caus«l ; but their figures are sttrely nearer the true 
ones than the government’s own first estimate of between 
1,300 and 1,600. A military victory by the king’s forces, 
in the conventional sen.se of the term, will not expunge 
the consequences of this fact. The king may get the 
organised guerrilla amnes out of the towns and camps and 
put them, accoiding to lies ceasefire terms, on the bolder 
with Israel. But it is unlikely that the areas wheie the 
Palestinians live thickest on the ground, and the great 
stretch of dc’sert along the friendly Syriiin border, will 
be made fully .subject to the king’s government The 
re.sLstance to his authority will continue ; the arms will 
go on being slipped in , the idea of a Palestinian identity 
will feed afresh on thts week’s blood. For those whose 
eyes are concentrated on the hopes of an Arab-Israeli 
peace the best sort of Jordan might .seem to be one in 
which King Hus-sein would be able to turn the clock all 
the way back to before 1967 : to the time before the 
guerrilla movement and its total o^ifxxsition to peace wdth 
Israel had become so large a factor in the Middle East. 
But the annulment of three years of history is almost 
certainly beyond the king’s power 

At least the opposite possibility—the defeat of the king, 
and the expulsion of a moderate government fn>m Amm-an 
—has been avoided. The outright defeat of King 
Hussein would certainly have been the worst of the pos¬ 
sible results of this eivi! war It would have opened the 
whole of Israel’s eastern bordei to the guerrillas, without 
even the kid-glove restraint that King Hussein’s troops had 
previously imposed on them. The one Israeli port that leads 
into the Indian Ocean, Kilat, lies within a couple of miles of 
the border in the far .south ; with Hussein out of the way th<- 
guerrillas could have niadi- it unusable unless the Israeks 
Dccupied yet another piece—and how much this time— 
of Jordan. The removal of the king would also have 
left President Nasser in chill isolation as the one Ar.ab 
leader volunteering to ru'gotiate with Israel. It is hard to 
believe that .Mr Nassei w'ould have had enough jiolitual 
tourage to hold out for a peace settlement all by hiinsell. 
rh<- message flashed to all Arab goveniments bv the king's 
fall would havi- be«‘n that a group of belligerent toughs, 
immediaielv aftei successfully teiiorising the civili.sed w'orld 
by three blat.mt acts of air piracy, had then lieen allowed 
to push over a government that had not taken all its orders 
from them , .so, of course, all .'\iab governments in futuie 
wtjulfl be constiuitlv manoeuvring in order to appease all 
such ixtremists, and would have become quite heedle.ss 
of morlerate loun'-el 1,including toun.sel from RussiaJ 
That wors1 of all endings to this confrontation .seems 
to have been prev<-nied But the fact that the king’s victory 
IS neces-sanlv a liinm-d one—that the Palestiiium movement 
may have been subdued, but will continue to exist— 
sugg<‘.sts that It may .still be ycorth hxiking at the idea that 
was being canvas.sed in Washington and London at the 
begmning of this week It was being said that it might 
be no bad thing for the guerrilla organisations to hav'P a 
piece of territory of their own for which they would be 
responsible and, what really matters, in which they couM 



be held responsible for their actions elsewhere. The area 
that was bemg suggested as the guerrillas’ republic earher 
this week was the north-weStof Jordan, from the southern 
end of the Golan Heights through Irbid and the other 
northern towns out into the deisert along the Syrian fron¬ 
tier. Of course, that was whem it seemed that the king’s 
army was gettmg the worst of it and that a new partition 
of Jordan on these Imes was the most that could be 
re.scued from the wieck. But the kernel of the idea is good 
enough to be kept alive even though the reason why it was 
originally put forward no longer exists. 

Its virtue is that it would give most of tlie interested 
parties at least a part of what they want , it is the highest 
common factor of their dilTerent aims. It would leave King 
Hii.<wein in relatively undisputed control of most of Jordan, 
wluch his army’s success entitles him to. The idea is not 
so very diilerent from his own demand that the guerrilla 
organLsations should move themselves up to the Israeli 
Ixirder ; the mam difference is that the new proposal would 
concentrate them on, or near, the northern part of that 
bolder. For the Israelis it would mean that most of their 
eastern border, and the port of Eilat in particular, would 
lx* kept comparatively quiet by King Hussein’s restraining 
hand President Nasser would have a relatively unharassed 
ally in Amman to hold hts hand m the search for a settle¬ 
ment with Israel. And the rest of the world might well see 
a .special advantage in being able to put a finger on the 
map and say that that is where the guerrillas are. It mighl 
make it possible for them to be held responsible for their 
actions • for the hijackings, for the airport terrorism, even 
for the raids into Israel. Once there Is even a small bit of the 
Middle Ea.st that is known to be their home ground, and 
nobody rise’s, the victims of their acts will know where to 
go for redress. It might be no bad tlnng for the guerrillas 
to lx‘ strippied of the total irresponsibility of being nowhere- 
peoplc. 
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Protest and respectability 

It does not much matter what happens to the Liberal party. 
But Labour suffers the same dilemma — and that is crucial 



This has not been a really serious week in British politics; 
it is only the Liberal party which has been holding its 
annual assembly in Eastbourne. It has been a sad 
occasion (see page 17). The real politics does not start 
until next Monday, when the Labour party comes together 
in Blackpool. Yet however much they may sneer at the 
Liberal party, and however much the Liberals may deserve 
the risibility that comes their way, the serious men of the 
Labour party ought to consider the basic problem which 
has been agonising the Liberals this week. It may be their 
turn to undergo a similar experience next. 

At first sight the Liberals have no jiroblems which ciin 
be at all relevant to the two major parties. Labour lost 
the general election, it is true, but only by 30 seats; the 
Liberals were cut down to just 6 MPs again. It will, there¬ 
fore, be a very long tune indeed before the Labour party 
ever needs to consider turning its back on parliamentary 
action, as a section of the Liberal party wants to do. It is, 
of course, of very little concern to the two major parties 
whether the Liberals forsake all attempts to elect MPs, or 
continue in their old, ineffectual ways In local elections the 
Liberals can be a nuisance to the major parties in some 
area.s, but the leaders of the Tory and Labour parties have 
long smee ceased to worry about what will happen to the 
" Liberal vote ” in a general election. Almost by definition, 
Liberals are those people who wiU not vote Tory or Labour 
in any given election, and the composition of the Liberal 
vote changes radically not merely between elections, but 
during the campaign itself 

The Liberal party today is only a rump of a once great 
party. It is no forcing house of rational political ideas, and 
Its intellectual resources would be stretched to provide more 
than a dozen first class MPs. In power or influence it falls 
way behind the Co-operative party, of which most people 
have barely heard. A more realistic political balance for 
the television networks to observe would be to allocate 
part of the Liberals’ share of air tune to the abstainers 
and don’t knows. If television went all the way and 
dropped the Liberals, most of the press would be thankful 
to follow suit. For if Mr Heath docs no better than 
reasonably well there is no likelihood of the Liberals being 
able to make any impact on national politics in thts 
Parliament, and if the Tories improve their position at 
the next election the Liberals could be almost totally 
smashed as a parliamentary party. Neither then nor before 
could Mr Thorpe deliver any block of votes to any party, 
even af he wanted to. Mr Wilson and his colleagues could, 
therefore, reasonably argue that the Liberals have nothing 
to offer except wry amusement. But that would be to 
overlook the basic nature of the debate within the Liberal 
party, which is how to reconcile protest and responsibility 
within the same political party. The outcome of that debate 
is, perhaps, irrelevant to the future of the Liberal party: 
but it could be of the utmost relevance to the future of the 
Labour party. 


It is easy to sec why the idea of giving pwiority to 
community projects, rather than to parliamentary elections, 
attracts the Young Liberals and their somewhat trendy 
middle-'aged supporters. Individuals will have a greater 
impact—and see speedier results—if they concentrate their 
energies on a particular community project. For Liberals 
this is undeniable. A man who puts in a year working for 
Shelter or the Child Poverty Action Group, for example, 
will get greater personal satisfacticm than the man who puts 
in a year trying unavailingly to elect a Liberal MP. This 
has aJways been so: at some stage it was no doubt more 
.satisfying to work directly for the anti-slavery movement 
than to try to elect a Liberal MP. But two things have 
changed in recent years, and they have appeared to Young 
Liberals to tilt the balance further. The first is the 
supenor publicity techniques and the spread of information 
media which are now available to all would-be protesters. 
This makes it seem that any protest movement is now more 
{xiwcrful than anything seen in the past, which is palpably 
untrue. The second, and fundamentally more important, 
change is that protests about social conditions have not, for 
the first time in fifty years, found a natural home in the 
Labour party. 


A recent, official Conservative publication described 
next week’s Labour conference as the time when the 
Labour party must decide whether it is simply a party of 
protest or a party of responsibility. That is absurd. Mr 
Wilson’s premiership had many faults, but a desire to 
appear irresponsible was not among them. Indeed, in the 
commendable desire 'both to educate the Labour party to 
the realities of power, and to prove that Labour was a 
party of responsibility, Mr Wilson and his colleagues 
crushed out protest rather than encouraged it. Such a 
tendency is mevitable m government, for all parties in 
power are reluctant to admit that their policies can be 
improved on. But 'the Tories themselves have graphically 
illustrated how protest and responsibility can be combined. 
It may not be to everyone’s taste, but there is a real 
possibility that, if this country escapes laige-scale racial 
conflict, future historians may ascribe it to the fact that 
when the anti-immigration protest reached its first—and, it 
may be hoped, last—peak it found a home within the Con¬ 
servative party, where it was managed and controlled rather 
than fought. Perhaps the next great test will be whether the 
immigranits’ own inevitable protest will find a home in the 
Labour party. 

That lies in the future. For the present the parliamentary 
leader^ip of the Labour party will find it easier now to 
embrace some of the protest movements which they 
stamped upon in government. Not this year, perhaps, for 
the memory of their housing failure and the stmging 
rebuke by the Child Poverty Action Group that their 
policies made the poor grow relatively poorer must be 


H 

decently buried first. Even so, Mr Wilson will find it no 
easier at times to reconcile protest and rcsponubility than 
Mr Heath did with his Powellitcs. On the contrary-, the 
structure of the Labour party virtually guarantees that his 
task will be more difficult. This need not be if the vciy 
people who will make life so difficult for Mr Wilson woukl 
recognise that, if sincere, they could play a more effective 
role in the politics of this country if they co-operated in 
making life appear relatively easier for Mr Wilson and the 
parliamentary leadersliip of the Labour party 

The Labour party, it is .so often said. i.s organised for 
opposition rather than government. That is true so far 
as It goes, but it does not go far enough. The Labour party 
IS in many ways epitomused by its annual conference, and 
the necessary restructuiing of the parly as an 
institution should probably start there. The conference 
basically does two things ' it elects an executive which is in 
contiol of Labour party headquarters, and it decides the 
policy of the Labour party. The executive it elects is, even 
on papei, m an ambiguous relationship willi the parlia¬ 
mentary party , and the policies it tltx:iclcs, at times so 
Wounclingly, are not binding on tlie parliamciiiaiians It has 
been obvious to outsiders for very many years that the 
relationship between the mass party and the parlianieiitaiy 
leadership in the Conseivalive party, although in many 
ways as amliiguous as dial in th<‘ Labour parly, is a far 
moie effective fonnof political organisation. 

UccLsions at Labour cotiferenccs are decided, in the 
main, hy the block vote of the trade unions It is a truism 
that the block vote is discredited , no one believes that the 
political .stance of the majority of Biitrsh engineering 
workers is really reversed overnight when Scanlon succeeds 
Carron, or that the vicnv-s of a million ir.uLsport workers 
underwent a .sea change under Cousins. Yet within the 
Labour party grown men arc deeply concerned at the way 
the vote goes at the end of any conference debate Vic lory 
in the vote becomes the prize in its<-lf, die ideological 
satisfaction. In playing out this annual and artihciaJ diama, 
the Labour parly behaves not so much as a party in 
opposition as a parly in exile. It is a fcxilish waste of 
political energy. 

For the drama ls played out at each stage of the party’s 
organisation, and is die source of its greatest failure :is a 
modern political party. Local panic's form tticm.selvcs into 
rival ideological cliques, more concerned with pronouncing 
on policy than acting as a chtmnel of information between 
thc'ir local electors and the party leadership. Labour party 
Icadeis have long since cea.scd to regard the votes of local 
party mihtants as mirrormg the shifts of opinion within 
Labour constituencies They judge what is happening 
there by reading the newspapers and studying the opinion 
polls and the by-clection results instead. Whatever can be 
said about IcKal Labour parties, no one could ever accuse 
them of being advance scouts for then parliamentary 
leaders One side or the other wins the vote, but not 
necessarily the argument, at ward level, at IcKal party 
meetings and at the annual conference , and tiic votes arc 
then, usually, sensibly ignored. Members of the Labour 
party, including the trade union delegations, would do 
better to settle for lt?;^flucncc which stems from rchablc 
information rathqr,,, than the frustration which is 
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engendered by continually exercismg the useless right to 
vote. 

How such influence can prove greater than a vote was 
shown vividly last year, when the Labour cabinet backed 
away from Mr Wilson's and Mrs Castle’s plans for trade 
union legislation after the insistence of the Chief Whip, 
Mr Melliidi, that he could not guarantee its acceptance by 
the parliamentary Labour party It is at least arguable that, 
if a vote been risked, a majority of Labour MPs would have 
supported Mr Wilson, and the rebels would have been 
forced to toe the party line. Their influence stemmed 
directly from the fact that Mr Wilson was too appiehcnsive 
to count heads. Yet that is what they themselves insist upon 
doing on every major issue at a Labour conference. In 
doing so they sacrifice their more valuable role as a goad to 
their party leadership 

Change i.s lx>th painful and difficult m the Labour parly. 
Its organisation is barely existent, as the general election 
showed ; but the party is totally dependent on the trade 
unions’ donations to provide even that ramshackle state of 
organisation. No Labour leader could fur a long tunc con¬ 
template a permanent divorce between party and unions, 
however desirable theoretically. Yet it should not be 
impossible to abolish tlic block vote, and so wean the party 
away from the passion to turn cveiy debate into a .setpiece 
electoral battle. The argument is that if the block vote were 
abolished the trade unions would take up their rightful 
number of delegates at the party conference, and still out¬ 
vote the individual members So let them. Such a develoj> 
ment could only expand the number of individuals actively 
participating in the debates. The cjucstion which left and 
light, the natural protesters and the resjxinsiblc parlia¬ 
mentarians, in the Laboui party should ask themselves is 
this. when did their conference votes have as much 
influence on major policies as the largely uncounted views 
of the Tory rank and file have on its party's policies i* If they 
answer that question truthfully, it should worry them. 

The Tory party structure is far from perfect, but Labour 
could still learn a great deal from it And Labour .should 
not be suspicious of outsiders offermg advice. The British 
parliamentary system is as dependent on a healthy Labour 
party as on a thriving Tory party. That system has recently 
been under exaggerated attack , it is a phase which might 
very probably disappear if the country sustained a decent 
rate of economic growdi. The system will only break down 
if legitimate social protest cannot find a home inside one of 
the major parties, and that effectively means inside the 
Labour party. But, at the same time as leading a party of 
protest, the Labour leadership must offer the prospect of 
responsible government. A long line of Labour leaders will 
aver that this is not an easy dilemma to resolve. But it will 
not be even nearly resolved if the Labour leadership 
believes that there is nothing wrong with the party 
structure which more money from the umons would not 
rectify, and if the protesters believe that salvation lies in 
manoeuvring one or two big unions to join Jack Jones 
and Hughic Scanlon when they cast their block votes. If 
both sides would look at the problem rationally, they 
would find that they both have much to gam ; and so has 
the country. It would not be too soon to start the process 
at the Labour party oonferpnee at Blackpool next week. 
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Real Russian moon rock 

The Russians have got moon rocks back to earth without having 
to send men to collect them. Does that make them 
cleverer than the Americans ? 


Luna i6, heading back to earth with a shovelful of moon 
dust next to Its robot heart, is an astonishing technical 
feat. T'he world has grown to expect astonishing technical 
feats in space much as a matter of couree. But the 
Russians now have it within their grasp to pay back the 
Americans in their own com for all the space humiiiation.s 
heaped on them in the past 18 months by America’s space 
triumphs and Russia’s own incompetence. Washington 
has played directly into their hands. The American space 
programme has been cut, cut again, and then cut yet 
again until only four more moon landings aie planned. 
After that, there will be no more rockets available to land 
astninauts until, .some time in the vague and indefinite 
future, there is an American .space station in orbit from 
which a whole family of entirely new moon ferries can be 
launched. 

'I’lie Russians aie not boxed in like this. Taking their 
setbacks hrst, their timetable for putting men into space 
was badly disrupted last summei when their huge rocket 
blew up and tiKik a largi- part of the launch site with it 
l‘'ailur<\s in their computers and other in.stiuments have 
.il.so made it neces.saiy to redesign whole areas of spaceship 
controls, converting them from aulomatic to much simpler 
manual ojuTation Thi- new manu.il systems were given a 
Inal lun last autumn, when three Soviet spaceships 
practised mock docking operation.s with marked lack of 
success Apart from the medical experiments carried out 
this v<-ar on Soyuz <>, there has been no .serious Soviet 
manned span- flight since 'I’he Americans are afraid of 
their launch crews getting ru.slv, but ju.st think what it must 
be like to be the member of a Russian one 

Now' along comes Jama ib, doing w'lth apparently very 
little trouble what it has taken the Americans $24 billion, 
the loss of three lives and very nearly the loss of three 
more to achieve. Had Luna 15 done w'hat the Ru.s.sians 
wanted it to 15 months ago, which was to scoop up its 
moon dust a day or so ahead of the landing of the first 
American astronauts, the impact would have been stag¬ 
gering. Happening now, after American moon .samples 
have actually been on display in Moscow, there is the 
faintest whiff of anticlimax about Luna 16. But if it is 
followed by a whole series of Lunas, mapping and 
.scratching the moon and bnngmg home samples for 
analysis from the ancient highlands, from the plains, from 
inside the moon’s craters—doing, in short, all the things 
that it was once hoped the American astronauts would 
do before their programme was cut, and visiting all the 
places It was hoped Americans would visit—^then the 
Apollo spaci- programme is going to look the anticlimax 
and the Russian one is going to emerge as the carefully 
planned, long-term, methodically conducted policy that 
it is. 

No one can say that Washington was not warned 
The Soviet space programme has had its full share of 
knocks, and of economy cuts too, but the Russians have 


always known where they weic going. They have been 
prepared to think in terms of objectives that may take 
•’5 years to fulfil, in space engineering, this is not an 
unreasonable time span. Managers of the National Aero¬ 
nautics and .Space Administration have been trying for 
sev'eral years to bring this home to their political masters in 
Washington, with no success whatsoever 

The issue us not just one of money, though of course 
money heljjs. Organisations as big as those needed for 
large-.scale exploration in space must be planned over the 
long term, whatever their level of spending. This is some¬ 
thing that Nasa has never been able to do Its history has 
been one of hectic .stop.s and starts ; recruiting in every 
highway and b>'way, and following this within a year 
or .so by wholesale sackings, all against a budget that 
.swung like a fever chart If the Russians beat the 
Americans in space now, it will be Washington’s own 
fault. 

Some engineers might be sceptical about Soviet chances 
of regularly repeating succesirful moon landings on the 
pattern of Luna ib. It i.s asking a lot of electronic c<im- 
ponents to perform such a complicated sequence of 
operations over a period of days, and alw'ays to do it 
with unfailing accuracy, it may be more expensive to 
accommodate a man in the rocket, but in the long run 
manned flight makes the rocket more leliable, provided 
always you are willing to take the risk in terms of human 
lives The Russians have frequently accu.si-d the Americans 
of taking unnecc.s.sary risk.s. I'heii scientists have said that 
the moon, reganled inerelv as an object of study, does 
not justify the ri.sk, however intriguing the questions it 
raises. Many would agree. 

Coming from them, however, there is a touch of sour 
grapes about this, because both countries intend to put 
men in space. Had then technology not let them down, 
the Russians would by now have some frighteningly big 
manned space platforms in orbit round the earth, and 
they obviously intend still to do this at the earliest piossible 
moment. So, of course, do the Americans, but with 
improvised lash-up .space stations that will look poor things 
beside the Russian ones. The capital that could be made 
of this, plus a steady flow of rock and dust coming back 
from various scientifically interesting parts of the moon, 
would do a lot to repair Russia’s damaged technological 
prestige in the world’s eyes. It could also mean that 
scientists will have to rely on Mo.scovv, for the next decade, 
for all their information about the nuxm. The preliminary 
scientific findings from Apollo 12, which the Americans 
have recently released, have a lot to say about rivers of 
dust that have gradually slipped off the rocks and filled 
up the slits and gullies in the moon’s plains ; but, of course, 
nothing like enough on this or anv other .subject to 
satisfy scientific curiosity. It will be ironic if the an.swers 
in future will have to be sought in Moscow. 
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After me, the committee 


Tito's ingenious way of tiptoeing out of Jugoslavia's presidency 
may not prevent an eventual struggle for the succession 


The elderly gentleman with a d<-ep suntan and'half-nmmed 
glasses was on home ground when he dropped the bomb¬ 
shell about his plan to retire from active politics in Zagreb 
on Monday. It was in Zagreb more than 40 years ago 
that President Tito won his first revolutionary spurs and 
struck a courtroom reporter attending his first trial as 
.«Qmeone “ whose face makes you think of steel.” What 
the 78-year-old Jugoslav president had to say on Monday 
was sensible and timely. It was also astonishing. There 
had, he said, been much talk abroad about the possibility 
of Jugoslavia’s breakup after his departure from the scene. 
At home, too, people were speculating about who his 
successor would be and blaming liim for everything that 
was going wrong. To spare Jugoslavia a crisis over the 
succession, he proposed to set up a' body consisting of 
lepresentatives of the. six Jugoslav republics and the two 
autonomous jrrovinces as well as the country’s main social 
and political institutions, including the communist party 
To this body—whose final shape has yet to be d<‘cifled- 
h«' would hand over his considerable presidential powers. 

The proposal to transfer the powers of the presidency 
is astonishing because men like Tito who love power do 
not, as a rule, give it up until they have to. There is no 
evidence that Tito had to .So 'Why is he proposing 'to go ■* 
Of course, he is not propo.sing to go entirely. He is not 
resigning yet, though the signs are that he may put 
his plan into eflFcct early next year. .Still less is he planning 
to leave public life altogether. He loves foreign policy, 
which has lieen his chief interest for years, and will 
probably want to keep his hand in it. 

Jugoslavia’s domestic politics appear to interest President 
Tito far le.ss. Occasionally he even gives the impression 
of seimcone who dislikes the way his country is going. 
Presiident Tito was brought up in a multinational Austria- 
Hungary before 1914, and spent a gexxl many years tis a 
professional reverlutionary in the service of what used to 
be the internationalist cause of communism. No wonder 
if he feels out of sympathy with the present nationalist 
mexKi in Jugoslavia and the trend towards greater powers 
for the various republics of Serbia, Clroatia and the rest. 
At a time when even hLs closest colleagues appiear to be 
identified with the interest of their resjjcctive republics 
(and their political survival often depends on iO, Tito alone 
appears to stand for some kind of abstract and, in the 
eiroumstances of today, old-fashioned Jugoslav supra- 
nationalism. He has gone along with both Jugoslavia’s 
economic reforms and the revision of its federal system. But 
his old Bolshevik heart has never seemed in it. 

.So It will be no had thing if he eventually leaves to 
younger men, who reflect the mood of the country more 
accurately than their legendary but ageing leader, the task 
of resolving the problems facing Jugoslavia at the moment. 
These are fnghteniagly complex for a still relatively poor 
country of 20 million people of many nationalities and 
.several languages. Jugoslavia’s economic plan for the five 


years starting next January has not yet been given its final 
shape after months of agonised wrangling in the federal 
assembly. Beyond it lies the problem of the future shape 
of Jugoslavia’s economic system and the relative weight 
to 'be given to state control and the small but growing 
sector of private enterprise. There is the immensely com¬ 
plicated but politically very urgent task of making the 
federation work in a way which will give each republic 
confidence that its special interests are not being sacrificed 
on the altar of some assumed general interest. Last, but 
by no means least, there is the delicate and explosive issue 
of the future role of the communist party. 

The cpiestion ls whether the manner of 'I'lto’s going 
will really make the solutions of thc.se problems easiei. 
Is It very likely tliat a large and rather heterogeneous body 
will l)c able to provide decisive leadership ^ Drsagreement 
and deadlock will be only tcxi easy. A presidential 
committee is a recipe for rivalry. Someone or some small 
group will set about climbing to the top in the end. 

In the past, at times of bitter quarrels, PresidciU Tito 
could always be appealed to for a final ruling which had 
to be accepted because, of his great personal aulhonty 
Yet his presence at the helm has also had an inhibiting 
effect on many Jugoslavs, particularly on the liberal wing 
of the party. After all, he had Ix-en at the top at all the 
stages of Jugoslavia’s postwar htstory, the g(K>d ones and 
the bad. Any attempt at a radical reorganisation of the 
Jugoslavia he has built up since 1945 could be ixinslrued 
by him as an attack on himself. The body he has de.signed 
to succeed him is liable to be over-cautious while he lives, 
and the arena for a dangerous struggle when he dies. 

What matters now is whether he will refrain from inter¬ 
vening in internal jxihcy. If he docs not, and continues to 
make speeches all ovei tin- country, now supporting this 
side, now that, there will inevitably be confu.sion and 
uncertainty But if he abides by the rules that he is himself 
drawing up, there is a chance of realistic and durable 
bargains being struck among the various contending 
national and parly mteresLs. 

No collective presidential body, whatever its final .shape 
and cornposition, is likely to produce the colourful and 
energetic leadership that Tito has provided in the past. 
But for a country like Jugoslavia, which has reached a 
decisive stage of its liberalisation just when it must change 
Its ruler, it is an adventurous and perhaps a sensible 
solution. The important thmg is that the process of 
liberalisation should continue, and that the succession 
should be carried out in an orderly fashion. It is Jugoslavia’s 
chance, to show that power can be handed over in a com¬ 
munist country according to the principles of legitimacy. 
That would deny the conservaUves an excuse for calling 
for outside help to put their man in power. This is what 
Jugoslavia’s extremists of all kinds want, and what Russia’s 
leaders may secretly hope for. But it is certainly not what 
, the majority of Jugoslavs vyant. 
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Oh no John! No John! You 
can't do that there 'ere 


So tliey rode l)ack, but only 400 of 
them At least that was tlic official total 
of Liberals who mustered at the Con¬ 
gress Hall, Eastbourne (evening perfonii- 
ance Roar like a Dove, starring 
Richard Ttxlcl), on Wednesday morning 
for the first, and possibly most important, 
vote of their post-election assembly The 
effort by the burly Mr John Pardoe, 
who held lus North Cornwall seat in 
June, to scrap the assemblv's programme 
and get down to debating the debacle 
right awav failed b-y 17'’, votes to 2;y2, 
which was a triumph for the party 
wlieelhorse, Mr Russell Johnston, whose 
job was naturally to preseive good order 
and discipline. Since Mr Johnston also 
held his seat in Invcrne.ss in June, that 
wa.s one-third of the jiarhamcntary 
Liberal parts in divided action right 
awav 

Mr Pardoe disclaimed any iritention 
of hijacking the party for himself. he 
was acting, he said, for the grassroots 
of North Cornwall And he had respect¬ 
able support in the hall, even though a 
third of It came from the exotic Young 
Liberals, sporting their yellow jerseys 


(Lord Beaumont, the retiring president, 
opened the proceedings in a loyalist 
orange one). But no otlier Liberal MP, 
and indeed no one on the platform 
except a solitary Young Lib, thought 
much of Mr Pardoe’s strategy Mr John¬ 
ston, indeed, reinforced his disapproval 
liy holding aloft, not his voting card, 
hut a copy of the cherished agenda 
Itself, the banner of the establishment. 

So that was that. It is just conceivable 
that the liberals might have got more 
than perfunctory television and press 
coverage, despite the Middle East crisis, 
if thev' had got down immediately to a 
floor fight alxiut just what had happened 
in June and wliat they ought to do 
about It But that flicker died with Mr 
Pardoe, and the Young Libs’ own effort 
to stir things, wanting to set up commis¬ 
sions to go over the issues (plus South 
Africa and the Middle East), did little 
more than reveal what their hard core 
strength was the bare 60 that were 
needed to get their spokesman the right 
to go to the rostrum at all. His speech 
cut no ice, and after the rout the Young 
Libs .streamed momentarily from the hall 



Pardoe on behalf of Cornish grassroots > 


to their own devices The test of the 
party settled down to a debate or 
poveity, in which, at Young Liberal bid¬ 
ding, It called for bigger pen.sions with¬ 
out waiting for economic growth or stuff 
like that 

l''rom the platform Mr Jeremy Thorpt 
cast a haggard eye on these proceeding! 
and on the thin ranks before him There 
was visible sympathy for him after hi' 
wife’s death, but in the hotels the mut- 
terings against the leadership were not 
exactly muted. Mr 'lliorpe had .said 
sternly to the press on Tuesday evening 
“ Arc we going to continue as a bunch 
of amateurs, or are we to be tough, 
realistic politicians ^ ” Although his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Jo Grimond, had written 
widely in the press on the.se matters (like 
the first swallow, the reappearance of 
Mr Grimond's name on the feature pages 
heralds the approach of the Liberal 
assembly) there was much uncertainty 
Mr Pardoe wanted to fight all 6;jo .scats 
at the next election, and thought there 
was still just time to start, even if he 
had to wait until Friday to have the 
idea debated. But there were tliose who 
thought a narrow front strategy was 
better put everything into, say, 70 seats 
Neither seemed the right answer to the 
establishment. 

The Young Liberals, naturally, had 
their own solution . not parliamentary 
politics so much as “ community poli¬ 
tics," helping with personal problems, 
organising coniniunitiesito take a stand 



Yourtg Liberals : exotic, pampered, impatient of realities 
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over grievances (such as fighting city 
motorways) and agitating at a level 
where results could lie immediately 
apparent. 

The leadership still does not know 
what to do with the Young Libs, the 
guerrillas in King Jeremy’s state They 
have their own organLsation and fund 
raisers, hold their own meetings and run 
their own policies (most of them happen 
to be very keen on Palestine). The regu¬ 
lars have cut down on their small sub¬ 
sidy, although they fear that without 
the young weirdies it would be a very 
middle-aged party indeed Yet it is the 
weirdies who have chicflv given the 
Liberals a bad name with the voters ; 
more than one Liberal who lost his seat 
in June blames the Young Liberals for 
the lo.ss of his normal, personal vote 

Does It help the Liberals when a 
gorgeous young man, in a brocaded 
jacket, interrupts a stuffy debate on 
farming to call for the nationalisation 
of land ^ Or is it just another giggle' ^ 
Does it matter if the Young Libs insist 
on divorcing the party’s pension pro¬ 
posals from the country's rate of econo¬ 
mic growth •' “ Thank goodness for the 
Young Liberals,” cried the proposer of 
the original motion when she realised 
hei mistake in having supjiosed that 
pensions policies should be credible. The 
poor woman will never realise why she 
and her like never win their wav to the 
Coinnions, de.spitc all their ha'd work 

Tliere arc too inan\ so-called Young 
Liberals who opcnlv admit that they use 
the party simply as a vehicle for Nfarxist 
and syndicalist propaganda. They do not 
like the parliamentary system They have 
nothing in common with the great 
majority of the two million peojile who 
still vote Lilieial. That they are tolerated 
by their ciders and encouraged !)>■ Mi 
Grimond is one thing , that they should 
be fawned upon in public is ijuite an¬ 
other It IS making the Liberal party a 
laughing stock. Mr Thorpe knows it 

Leila Khaled _ 

How much longer ? 


'I'hc hijack hostages this week remained 
in the custody of the Palestinian guer¬ 
rillas, and Miiss Khaled under lock and 
key in the more agreeable surroundings 
of Ealing police station It is impossible 
to know when the agony of the hostages 
will he ended, but the question must 
now lie asked how long it will lie right 
to keep Miss Khaled m police custody 
under the present procedure, without 
either being charged or extradited to 
Israel 

Miss Khaled has not been charged 
with any offence'‘itoider British law. She 
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Leila ' a dilemma 


IS at present held under the provisions of 
the Aliens Order, 1953, which gives the 
Home Secretary power to order die 
detention of people refused admission to 
this country while arrangements are 
made for them to lie sent to another 
iountry 'Fills jieriod is often used by' an 
alien's friends to attempt to persuade 
the Home Office to allow him to enter 
the country, and is normally of short 
duration But Miss Khaled has already 
been detained under this order for two 
and a half weeks, and it is hard to see 
how the Government’s legal advisers can 
maintain this position for very much 
longer They must already doubt 
whether they would be able to resist 
successfully an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

The Government faces an unenviable 
dilemma It wants to secure the 
speedy release of the hostages, yet this 
has been made more difficult in the past 
week by the bloody war raging in 
Jordan It believes it will only get them 
out if It trades them for Miss Khaled. 
Yet the longer the negotiations drag out 
the more difficult it becomes to avoid 
handing her over unconditionally or 
charging her with an offence—if, in fact 
she has committed one But if she were 
charged, her release as part of a deal 
with the guerrillas could lead Mr Maud- 
ling into a clash with 'the courts. 

So Mr Maudiing and the Attorney- 
General are in a sticky situation. But 
they must recognise that if the hostages' 
release is not secured in the very near 
future, they will be compelled to 
re-examine the propriety of detaining 
Miss Khaled on the basis of their powers 
under the Aliens Order. Whatever may 
be' the chaotic conditions now existing 
in Jordan, there is in this country a 
rule of law 
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Ulster 


Bad timing 


The official confirmation this week 
that the GOC Northern Ireland, General 
Sir Ian Freeland, is to leave his post next 
February and the Chief Constable of 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary, Sir 
Arthur Young, is returning to his old 
job as Commissioner of the City of 
London police in mid-November could 
not have come at a more inopportune 
moment Although no serious rioting has 
occurred in the past month in Ulster 
(except for an incident last Saturday out¬ 
side the Catholic Unity flats in Belfast 
between irate tenants and Protestant 
Linfield football supporters), the political 
situation is deceptively calm 

Major Chichester-Glark appeared to 
have fended off a nght wing challenge 
to his government with some success in 
late August, but it i>eems to have 
increased his Unionist opponents’ deter¬ 
mination to force a showdown before 
Stormont icassenibles in late October 
The coming session is crucial to the 
success of the government's reform pro¬ 
gramme, for both controversial measures 
on the reorganisation of local govern¬ 
ment and the setting up of the central 
housing authority will have to run 
the gauntlet of Unionist backbench feel¬ 
ing. Last week’s vote of no confidence 
m the goveiiinicnt from the Unionist 
party’s executive coiiiiiiittee bodes ill for 
the Major’s success in selling Ins refomi 
proposals to the jiarty’s standing com¬ 
mittee, when It meets 011 October and, 
never mind the 800 strong LTnionist 
Council, which is likely to be expressing 
Its opinion of the government’s jjohey 
before Stormont meets 

'I’hc dcpaiture of General Freeland 
and Sir .\rthui Young—both popular 
hate figures on the Unionist right—may 
encourage the government’s enemies to 
force a showdown as soon as pioscible. 
But neither Mr Graham Shillington as 
Chief Constable, nor Major General 
Erskine Crum as GOC, is likely to alter 
the policies followed by his predecessor. 
A change of faces is an illusory triumph 
for the right wing. Nevertheless, pres¬ 
sures on the remaining moderate 
Unionists continue. The 1966 Com¬ 
mittee, once a body which kept Unionist 
backlienchers in touch with the govern¬ 
ment, has become a right-wing pre¬ 
serve Mr Robert Babington, MP for 
North Down, has resigned from it in 
protest at the disloyal behaviour of its 
chairman, Mr Joe Bums, and secretary. 
Captain Robert Mitchell, in speaking on 
platforms with Mr Craig and Mr West, 
and attacking the government’s policy 
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One-stop shopping 
for the New Europeans 


You've seen it at Esso stations in 
'Scandinavia one-stop shopping, for 
everything from orange juice to driving 
gloves from lan-trelts to camping 
equipment Now, you'll find the idea 
spreading to Esso stations all ovt'r 
Europe New kinds of stations more like 
stores really, supplying all the needs of 
the New Europeans 

Who are these New Europeans'^ 
They're people who want the most oul 
of life and haven't time to tiang around 
waiting for it People who travel acrosr, 
frontiers as c.rsually as ttitai parents 
went for a .Sunrkry .itternooii drivr' 
People like you st'ttinri the tierids 
wliicti Lsso are catering lor 

And (-atering in more arid more 
ways all ovr'i Lurope You li find Esso 
offers yoLi relrestirnorits meals even a 
bed for tfie niqti! m an inr reasintj niimtx'r 
()l art-as And of r nurse, loji quality 
petrols and oils tyres, batteries and 
car serviciru) are st.indard itt Lsso 
stations across Luropr' Thett* s a 
(jrowirKj list of otfior jimducts .ivailatile 
as well like ttie ( amjunr) equipment 
and ciiivinq rjloves nirmtionerl I’arliei 
Soone slofi shojiping isn tunigueto 
till' Fssr.) station .d Guildtord England 
You II lind ttie same ttiougtitiulness to 
your needs In.irn ttie Arctic (qir In to 
the ni>arest edcjf^ ot Asia at d6 (XXJ 
Esso stations in Ik European countries 
Unique stations, wliore ttie Lsso sicin 
means not only H.ipjiy Motoiincj lint 
iiicreasiriijlv tiapjiy shoppincj as well 
to you and all ttu' ottier Ni'W Euiopeaiis 



Lor the New Europc'ans large it soiall 
rn inv Lsso stations cany things to make a trip 
mere Ion <rem sun glasses anil t( y stoering 
wlieels to c.imping equipment transistor 
radios nnd (iicnir haskels 



Anothei i up and plans loi tomorrow iii 
ttie f^asual (.omfort of an Lsso sriticK tiiir Ttie 
New Lurofieans lind good food (rrmi a last 
s.andwich to a grilled sOsik in E sso sn." k t.ae. 
and rest.iuranis convenienllv lor aled from 
,Si .indinavi.i to (ircere 



Time tor a new tralteiy .ind Esso iru.e 
antees its life More find moie Lsso st.itions it 
Futope .lier fii tying .1 lull 1 ange■ i|' at ri'oiUii i 
fieni hK)h-per<iim;iiii e li.illenes find tyo". s 
se,il rovers and seat hulls 



Ttie ni'ifl SI I'riK re,jt(' or ‘tie gun Lest 
tss'f iifid rn.ips i learlv stiow Itie New Lui" 
[MMns tt t.est w.if liem wli they ,iie t 
w want ti) be Lsso road m.ij>s .iri* 
multi lingii.il T hey me ludelouiingsifggesli'Ti' 
fur individual Countrn s .'nd Ir yvn ('it.iri with 
Itiri 'Uqh ro.tds 


At the'Hap|w Motoring’sign 
everything for the New Europeans 



1 see the airport radar 
as a frierdly Cydops eye* 
peeririg irtD space 
Frorn the control certn^ 
planes are safely 
directed down invisible 

airchannelsr SWtDSH AfTnnr HANS VIKSTEN 

If you needacomputeF- 
based an*traffic control 
system^one that win 
survey the skies for 
hundreds of miles arouid 
an airpoi%come to in 
The Government of 
Sweden did. 


In dOtJ 1 2.') othAr rounirie^ tTT provides produi ts Ariil sAtvJLOS 
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SCIIVINO PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHENE 
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on law and order. Mrs Anne Dickson, 
moderate MP for Garrick, is facing 
intensive pressure from her constituency 
party to throw in the sponge. 

The moment may soon be approach¬ 
ing when the government’s supporters 
will have to stand up and be counted. 
But there is no realistic alternative to 
Major Chichester-Clark other than direct 
rule from Westminster. The tragedy is 
that so many Unionists live their 
political lives in a fantasy world 

Scotland __ 

Filling a vacuum 


The Secretary for Scotland, Mr Gordon 
Campbell, in setting up his new organi¬ 
sation to co-ordinate planning through¬ 
out West Central Scotland, has taken 
resolute action of a kind that wa^ pain¬ 
fully overdue (altfiough, in fairness, his 
l.abour predecessor was moving in much 
the same direction) Mr CampbeH's West 
Central Scotland Plan Steering Commit¬ 
tee will prepare the advisor>' economic 
and physical plan which West Central 
Srotlaiid has so badl> needed but never 
jiosscssed. West Central, one of Britain's 
significant economic regions, crams half 
of Scotland’s 5 million population into 
onc-terith of its land area, and it is 
undergoing acute economic upheaval as 
technologies develop or die 

The steering coniiiiittee is being 
given an annual budget of £100,000 
(half of It to be met by the kx-al 
authorities) in order jx“rmanently to 
employ a 20-strong planning team It 
will take roughly 2^ yeais to produce a 
legional plan for the guidance of local 
authorities and potential indu.strial 
developers The steering committee 
Itself comprises about 50 members, of 
whom a dozen are academics or indus¬ 
trialists appointed by the Secretary of 
Scotland and 30 are local authority 
noniinecs It remains to be seen whether 
the steering committee will prove too 
cumbersome, too subject to local preju¬ 
dices to be cffectiv'e It is a pity that 
democracy never seems capable of 
breeding a whippet. 

In fact more unanimity may emerge 
than would have .seemed possible even 
a year ago The Wheatley Commission’s 
report on local government leform, 
which proposed a West Region of 
2 5 million within boundaries broadly 
comparable to the steering committee’s, 
has not been formally approved so far 
for implementation But there has been 
fair acceptance of the inevitability of its 
type of solutiion, and West Central local 
authorities convey a clear impression 
that they recognise a dominant Scottish 
Office presence to be inescapable in 


KRiran- 

future planning. The steering com¬ 
mittee’s msiin purpiose will be to fill 
the planning vacuum which cannot be 
left untQ legislation 'is introduced on 
the Wheatley basis. The Secretary of 
State has on his desk already the public 
inquiry report into planning projiosals 
for land use rezoning that could make 
possible later the establishment of major 
steel and oil developments on the Clyde 
estuary around Hunterston Whatever 
Mr Campbell deudes over the next few 
weeks will be purely planning decisions. 
It is by no means automatic that mas¬ 
sive capital investment will follow. 

But the steering committee’s obli¬ 
gation to make a physical plan ^ould 
go far towards resolving the conflict 
between enormously desirable industrial 
development and the amenities of the 
Clyde estuary. There is desperate need 
of new industries in West Central Scot¬ 
land, but their location should be 
supervised in order to safeguard the 
region’s exceptional environmental 
advantages. The Conservatives, since 
June, have made Mr George Younger 
resjxmsible at the Scottish Office under 
Mr Campbell for industrial promotion 
and trade development. This may prove 
a profitable initiative or degenerate into 
a public relations exercise But Mr 
Younger will be associated directly with 
the steering committee and its planning 
team 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow, which 
will remain the iiub of West Central 
despite icgiori.ihsm and its own overspill 
slimming, is siniultancou'sh -‘t work 
promoting a regional development grouji 
(to be professionally staffetl) whose task 
will be to chase investment capital into 
West Central from wlierever it < an he 
found This week will almost cer¬ 
tainly see Scotland’s unemployed go well 
over tlic ioo,fK)o mark, must t>f them 
111 West Central. The Scottish TL^C and 
l.abour MPs are now pressing Mr 
Campbell hard for action to restore con¬ 
fidence in Scotland’s economic prosjiect.s 
which this spring his Labour predcces.sor 
was claiming with apparent justification 
to be nioie promising than ever before 

Handicapped children _ 

Prospects before 
them 

It IS just over eight years since full 
awareness of the thalidomide disaster 
reached the British public By that time 
the drug had already been withdrawn. 
Which means that the youngest children 
affected by it are now about eight years 
old and the oldest ii. They are now 
therefore in junior schools or just start¬ 
ing in secondary ones. What are their 



He needs help, not pity 


prospects? 

A study* of Scottish children gives a 
fairly reassuring answer. Or rather it ‘is 
reassuring as far as it goes, but, 
as the report points out, the testing 
time will come with adolescence. The 
jin{x>rtant and mam conclusion to be 
drawn from this interim study is that 
the children's handicaps and difficulties 
are not specific to thalidomide. Other 
children are born with similar defects, 
of which 'limblessness is the one most 
associated in the public mind wiith thali¬ 
domide The thalidomide children as a 
whole are not more likely to be mal¬ 
adjusted than ordinary children of the 
.same age (except that there is a higher 
incidence of instability among the girls, 
{xissiiblv liecause of the inrixirtance of 
jihysical appearance), and they have 
the same spread of intellectual ability 
Of the 60 profiably authentic thalido¬ 
mide children 111 the study, six were 
regarded as ‘piotentially fit for higher 
education Nor can the severity of tlie 
physical handicap be correlated with 
the degree of emotional instability The 
loving care of .scnsilile parents can help 
a child to overcome fearful disabilities , 
nevertheless the rejxirt rightly empha¬ 
sises the paiticuiar handicap iinpo.sed 
by deafness, which in some degree 
affected a Chird of the “ authentic ” 
cases 

About 500 thalidomide children weie 
born in Britain But far more handi¬ 
capped, including deaf, children are still 
being born each year, and the main 
purpose of focusing a spotlight on the 
500 should lie to arouse public aware¬ 
ness of the needs of the thousands of 
others Perhaps, for 'instance, attention 
should turn to the t ,ooo-odd spina bifida 
children whose lives are now saved each 
year but who may be left as badly 
handicapped as the thalidomide victims 

*The Challenge of Thalidomide By M L.K 
Pnngle and D O Fiddes. Longmans, aos 
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THE WORLD The Jordan War 



Two of the luckiar casualties, on a Red Cross flight to Beirut 


The king's counter-attack 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Thursday 


Jordan's civ il war w.iv still alic;lit on 
Thursday afternoon, despite Syria’s with¬ 
drawal and the latest ceasefire proposals 
The tjovernmcnt claimed on Wednesday 
night that a successful attack by Jor¬ 
danian planes, tanks and artillery had 
routed the Syrian forces that had 
invaded northern Jordan In fact Syria's 
retreat is piobabK as much due to 
Russian and international pressure as it 
IS to the strength of Jordan’s defence 
The government claims that the com¬ 
mandos have giossly exaggerated the 
number of casualties in the fighting so 
far , on Wednesday a Beirut spokesman 
for the commandos put the figure at 
30,000 The government’s own estimate 
is between 1,'joo and 1,600 But the 
foieign correspondents, released at last 
from the Intercontinental Hotel 111 
Aiiiman, tell stories of horror that do 
not bear out the government's figure 
The military, I situation in Jordan is 
still obscure. In Amman, amid terrible 
destruction, the army lias the upper 
hand But snipers still fire rockets and 


bullets at the tanks and their crews from 
windows and looftops, and some of the 
mam refugee camps, horribly pounded 
by Jordanian artilleiy', have yet to be 
entered by the king’s forces. 

On Thursday the army was reported 
still to be shelling the commando-held 
towns of Irbid and Ramtha The army’s 
earlier reverses around Ramtha pre¬ 
vented King Hussein from winning a 
quick victory. Syria’s intervention, which 
began last Friday evening, was witnessed 
by several correspondents who were able 
to convince the capricious Syrian 
Itordcr official's on the Lebanese 
frontier that they were businessmen 
going to the Damascus fair They saw 
tanks and loaded tank-transporters cross 
the frontier and, although many bore 
the markings of the Pale.stine libera¬ 
tion Army, many did not. 

It is certainly true that the Hittin 
Brigade, recruited from Palestinians in 
Syria and officially under the command 
of the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
and its conimander-in-chtef, Yasser 


Arafat, was sent into action on Friday. 
But by Sunday the force facing the 
Jordanians was perhaps three brigades 
strong and, even if they liad PI ,0 
markings, the majority of the Russian- 
supplied tanks belonged to the regular 
Syrian army. 

A Jordanian counter-attack seems 
to have been launched on Tuesday 
north of Jarash. This, the commandos 
claim, was made by elements of the 
and Jordanian division and by rem¬ 
nants of the Hussein Brigade The 
commander of the Hussein Brigade and 
many of his officers defected 
commandos last week. On ^londay and 
Tuesday Jordanian Hunter aircraft 
attacked targets around RAmtha in an 
attempt to hinder supplies being sent in 
from Syria It is profidentatical 'how 
efficient the Syrian armv’s logistical 
arrangements were This could have 
been the militaiy factor, as di-stinct from 
the political factor, in preventing the 
Syrian arnioiii from moving south. The 
13,000 Iraqi troops arc said actually to 
have withdrawn fioiii the battle rone 
to avoid getting involved 

On Wednesday iiioriiing some 50 of 
the foreign correspondents who had been 
pinned in the Intercontinental Hotel 
for SIX days without electricity or news 
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FECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI's Engineers, leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants SNAM PROGETTI's men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now m 25,000 kilometers of gas and oil pipelines. 

in hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in IBO kilometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PROGETTI a reservoir of men and brains serving the times 


SNOM PRflOnil 


iN> Orowp 70007 ban Oonaio Mtlanvse ttai|f 
ENCiNSERINO AND SUPPLY Of nEflNERlCS 
PETnOCHEMICAL AND NUCLCAP PLANTS 
Oil AND GAS PIPELINES CONSULTING 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC flF6E«nCM 


SPN24g8 
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Where in the world 

should you hold your noit conference? 


If you are torn between the 
delights of Miariii, New York, 
Pans or Berlin may we suggest a 
city with a little of them all 
And a lot of itself 
London 

For the east coast American 
or the international European 
company you couldn't find a more 
sensible place m the world to 
hold a conference 

For a start. London's closer 
(and almost cheaper) to New York 
by air than San Francisco 

More than that, it's one of the 
most accessible European capi¬ 
tals Just hours by air from 
Stockholm and under 2 hours 
from Milan. 

It also doesn't cost the earth. 
A double bedroom, for in¬ 
stance, m our lYiost lavish hotel, 
Grosvenor House, would cost you 
$23.60 A hotel of similar standing 
m New York would cost at least 
$33 76 

The most expensive seat at 
the Royal Ballet costs $7.2. And 


you can have a five star meal in¬ 
cluding a bottle of chateau bottled 
claret for $16 In Paris you'd get 
no change out of $35 for a similar 
spread 

There’s one other attraction of 
London to which we'd like to 
draw your attention. 

The London Division of Trust 
Houses. 

This IS a group of some of the 
city's most celebrated hotels and 
restaurants (Including Grosvenor 
House, the Hyde Park Hotel, 
Ouaglino's and the Kensington 
Close Hotel) 

And they ofter as compre¬ 
hensive conference facilities as 
you could ask for. For any group 
between 5 and 2,000 people. 

Grosvenor House (where the 
Queen Charlotte's Ball is heW 
every year) can take a conference 
of 2,000 without strain. With close 
circuit T V.. banks of telephones, 
air conditioning and simultaneous 
translation into seven languages 

It's only rival in facilities is 


our own Kensington Close Hotel; 
a city hotel with a country atmos¬ 
phere 

Here you will find all our 
visual aids, elaborate sound 
equipment, language translation 
And a ballroom you can urive a 
bus onto 

If your meeting is at a slightly 
different level the Hyde Park 
Hotel (home of kings and states¬ 
men) would be your cup of tea. 
Or you might prefer one of the 25 
private banqueting suites we have 
to offer. Including the famous 
Red Room af Quaglmo's. 

You really ought to write to 
Niall Baird for full details of all 
that we offer 

He'll be delighted to put your 
next function on the map 

London Division 
of Trmt Homos 

166 High Holborn, London. W.C.1. 
Telephone 01-836 1213. 

Telex. London 262263. 

Telegrams: Bonhomie, London. 
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THE JOBOAM WAR 
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and with little food or water were 
brought , by Red Cron plane to Beirut. 
Two British journalists were among 
several in another hotel who were mis¬ 
sing. The cqire^xindents report wide¬ 
spread scenes of slaughter and destruc¬ 
tion in Amman, with the wounded still 
lying untended in the streets and the 
tanks firing at point-blank range at any 
house or window 'where sojmething 
moves. On Wednesday commando 
spokesmen claimed that half of Amman 
and 80 per cent of Zerqa were in ruins 
and that Jordanian gunners were con¬ 
tinuing to pump shells into refugee 
camps near Amman. 

A very large casualty list is horribly 
certain. The crowded campts, where 
there are few stone houses and 
the people live in tents and flimsy 
shacks, have been the target of gunners 
for six days. Thousands of shells have 
been poured into them and when it 
seems resistance will be slight the tanks 
sweep in. The number of civilian 
ca.sualties is enormous. It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the army 
believes the only way of overcoming 
the commandos is to wipe out the 
people they live among. 

Arab agony 

FROM OUR SPECtAL CORRESPONDENT 

Spurred by fears of American interven¬ 
tion and the fearful bloodletting in 
Jordan, the Arab heads of state 
assembled in Cairo sent the Sudanese 
president, General Numeiry, with three 
other leading Arabs to Amman on Tues¬ 
day evening. ITieir task was to arrange 
an immediate ceasefire and to report 
back to Cairo. They could not report a 
ceasefire, though King Hussein, in an¬ 
nouncing a “pact” with four commando 
leaders on Wednesday, appealed to his 
own troops to stop fighting. These com¬ 
mandos, who included the two most 
senior Fatah leaders after Arafat, ap¬ 
parently went to Damascus on Tliurs- 
day to try to win other Palestinians to 
their side. But Mr Arafat denounced the 
pact in a cable to President Nasser 
appealing for his personal intervention 
to end the war. 

The terms of the Wednesday pact 
were the same as those Field-kfarshal 
Majali laid down when he took power 
as military governor eight days ago : 
the return of all commandos to their 
bases on the Israeli front and their 
evacuation from all towns and villages, 
the right of the Jordanian armed forces 
to be stationed anywhere in their own 
country and the .subjection of all com¬ 
mandos to the laws ^ the country. 

There are repxirts from Cairo that 



President Nasser and the heads of state 
who agreed to meet witn him are pre¬ 
pared to demand that King Hussein 
dismiss his military regime ; but .they 
also want the Palestine Liberation 
Organisadon to purge its ranks of the 
niarxist groups led by Habbash and 
Hawatmeh. Since the commandos' 
central committee is now speaking in the 
language of the extremists and is 
united in its bitterness against Hussein 
and his regime, it is hard to see how a 
ceasefire can be arranged, let alone how 
compromises can once again be thrashed 
out. The two sides are separated, in Mr 
Arafat’s words, by a sea of blood. 

One Fatah representative who 
returned to Beirut from Irbid on Tues¬ 
day said he had asked a captured 
brigadier how he could order his men to 
destroy his own' cities and people. The 
brigadier had answered : “ They are 
not our cities or our people. We are 
from the desert and when we have won 
we will return there.” 

President Nasser’s own position is 
singularly difficult. King Hussein is, after 
all, fighting in one sense for the peaceful 
negotiations with Israel to which Eg>’p* 
IS also committed. Neither Nasser nor the 
other Arab heads of state would let 
the Palestinians attempt to dictate 
their countries’ 'policies To many Arabs 
it appeared that President Nasser started 
by playing for time in the hope that 
Hus.sein would quickly crush the com¬ 
mandos. 

This did not happen. And no notice 
was taken, either by the army or by the 
commandos, of King Hussein’s call last 
weekend for a ceasefire. The Libyan 
government then denounced Hussein and 
suggested an Algerian-Libyan interven¬ 
tion. President Bourguiba of Tunisia 
called for an immediate summit con¬ 
ference and finally, on Tuesday, some 
Arab leaders began to arrive in Cairo. 
Dr Atassi of Syria went to Cairo but 
refused to join any formal meeting. 
Iraq, Algeria and Morocco boycotted it. 
King Feisal of Saudi Arabia left the in- 


'ritation open. King Hussein ’ sent his 
prime minister with the purpose of lodg¬ 
ing a complaint about Syrian interven¬ 
tion. Yasser Arafat did not appear. 

The entire Arab world opposed the 
thought of American military interven¬ 
tion Every newspaper editorial, even in 
the pro-western Beirut papers, has said 
that it would be disastrous for Ameri¬ 
can soldiers to put a foot on Jordanian 
soil I'hey have argued that such an 
action, even in the guise of rescuing 
American civilians, would immediately 
unite all Arabs, that it would force 
Nasser to break the fragile bridge which 
could still lead to peace talks, that it 
would lead to oivil disorders in every' 
Aral) state and both official and un¬ 
official action against American and 
western interests throughout the Arab 
world, particularly oil. 

It would, the Arabs fear, play directly 
into the hands of the extremists ; indeed, 
the braver editoriahs go so far as to 
suggest that this is the very action the 
extremists hope for to set the whole 
Middle East in flames It is asked how 
any such action could be limited to 
finding and killing scattered individuals 
in the confused fighting still going on 
in Amman, without becoming a general 
fight against the commandos and even 
against parts of the Jordanian army, 
which would also resent the interference 
It is said that tt would be the death 
blow to King Hus.sein’s rule 

For an Arab this is as agonising a 
time as June, 1967. Glued to his transis¬ 
tor radio, he is as split within himself 
as the Arab governments are among 
themselves. He admires Hussein for his 
personal qualities and he understands 
that no government could allow its 
policies to be dictated by outside ele¬ 
ments. He fears too the extremist 
policies now advocated by the comman¬ 
dos. But as an Arab he feels a sense of 
biotherhood with the Palestinians, he 
admires their devotion to their cause and 
sympathises with,,it As he hears of tlieir 
massacre, bis agO^y is great. 
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The 20,000 
against Hussein 


With the Syrians in retreat, the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas may have to fall back 
on their own resources. Exactly what 
these resources are is nearly impossible 
to calculate because of the fragmentation 
of the movement into 14 separate 
organisations. Al Fatah is the oldest— 
dating back to before the 1967 war with 
Israel—and the most powerful. Its 
comparative moderation brought its 
leader, Mr Yasser .Arafat, 10,000 armed 
followers (all calculations predate the 
present war) and enough financial back¬ 
ing from Arab governments to buy the 
liglit arms that the guerrillas use. 

Other resistance groups were formed 
after the 1967 war, sometimes by men in 
search of personal glory, but mainly bv 
those with ideological or tactical 
differences with AI Fatah. The best 
known of these is the Popular Front for 
tlie T/iberation of Palestine, led by the 
left-wing Dr George Habbash, which 
carried out this month's multiple hijack¬ 
ings. Dr Habbash argues that since 
Israel gets outside help the struggle 
against Israel must lie carried on outside 
as well The PFLP has 2,000 members 
after shedding three splinter groups It 
does not have the suppiort from Arab 
governments that -Al Fatah 'has, but it 
has been able to arm its smaller member- 
'liip, re]X)itedl\ with Chine.se weapons 
I wo other imjxirtant groups are Al 
.Saiqa and the Arab Ixlxiration Front, 
with hacking and bases respectively in 
Syria and Iraq The rival Baathist 
factions which rule those two countries 
found .Al Fatah too conservative for 
thi'ir taste and so created these two 
gioups III an attempt to bring the Pales¬ 
tinian movement under Baathist control. 
Al Saic(a is the more important, not 
only because Syria is now directly 
iriyolyed in the Jordan war but also 
liccause It IS larger than Fatah. It has 
an estimated 20,000 men, largely Syrians 
who were attracted by better pay chan 
the Syrian regular army offered. Colonel 
Salah Jadid has built it up partly as a 
private army to use in Syrian politics 
Until the offensive undertaken bv 
King Hussein’s new military government 
against the guerrillas, there had been a 
serious split between the PFI.,P and the 
rest of the guerrilla groups. The rift 
started last year, when the Palestine 
Armed Struggle Committee was formed 
to co-ordinate military action by the 
various groups, but the PFLP held aloof. 
The PFLP was, however, a member of 
the Palestine I..iberation' Organisation— 
the political ' co-ordmttting body—^until 


THE JORDAN WAR 



5om« of tho 20.000 are out there 


the latest hijackings. Then the PLO, 
whose chairman is Mr Arafat, ordered 
the PFLP to release all its hostages and, 
when it refused, expelled it. 

The breach was complete. But the 
civil war has at least itemporarily 
healed it—for all the guerrilla groups 
now have their hacks to the same wall 
Mr Arafat seems to have taken com¬ 
mand, partly becau.se Dr Habbash is 
still in North Korea on a fund-raising 
tour Mr Arafat has refused to bargain 
with King Hussein In this he was 
speaking for all the guerrilla groups The 
rewards put on the heads of Dr Habba.->h 
and Mi Naif Hawatineii, the leader of a 
group even further left than the PFLP, 
are a ratlier optimistic attempt to split 
the guerrillas 

The force that everyone had forgotten 
alxsut was the Syrian contingent of the 
Palerstine Lilieration Army, which 
entered north Jordan this week. It did 
not figure m the usual line-up of 
guerrilla forces because it had been 
partly integrated into the Syrian amiv 
and has taken little part in the fighting 
against Israel The Palestine Liberation 
Army was set up in 1964 and Palestin¬ 
ian contingents were sent off to train 
with the Syrian, Iraqi and Egyptian 
armies The Syrian contingent, the 
Hittin Brigade, is the largest and has 
alxiut 3,OCX) men, a few tanks and light 
artillery. But it has not got the 200 
tanks that were reported to have crossed 
the border earlier in the week. Those, 
if the figure is corject, must belong to 
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the Syrian regular forces. 

The Iraqi contingent, the i,aoo-nian 
Al Qasimajah brigade, was handed 
over to Mr Arafat a fortnight ago at a 
moment when Iraq was most vocal in 
its support of the guerrillas. What Mr 
Arafat needs now is heavy armour and 
weapons and this is why the PLA con¬ 
tingents are so important to him. 

Before the civil war the Palestinians 
could mustter ao,ooo men—12,000 from 
Al Fatah and the PFLP, 4,000 from 
other groups and 4,200 from the 
Hittin and Al Qasimajah bngades. If 
Al Saiqa were to move in from Syria 
in force, this number might be doubled 
Some of Its men have mready come in 
with the Hittin Brigade. But most of Al 
Saiqa has been tied up confronting 
Israel m south Lebanon around Mount 
Hermon, and it would take these men 
some tune to get to the battle in north 
Jordan. 


Lost In the war 


On Wednesday King Hussein told a 
news conference that his troops had 
searched for the 54 airliner hostages in 
Wahdat refugee camp but had found 
no trace of them. Since his troops had 
been shelling the camp on and off for 
nearly a week, the fact that their bodies 
have not been found among the 
dead means that there is still hope that 
they are alive .According to commando 
sources, they have been moved out of the 
fighting area 

The first hope is that the hostages are 
still alive TJie second is that when the 
slaughter of the civil war is over their 
release can lx* arranged There have 
been reports that the joint front of the 
four western countries and Israel, 
bracketed together as the “ Bern 
co-ordination group,” has been break¬ 
ing down and 'that the three European 
governments might be alxiut to arrange 
for the release of their own nationals in 
exchange for the seven guerrillas held 
in European prisons. With whom such 
deals would 'be made is totally urKlear. 

One of the difficulties in maintaining 
a united front is that Israel's response 
to the guerrillas’ demands has been 
almost as confused as the demands them¬ 
selves. True, Israel has now released all 
the 450 West Bank Palestinians rounded 
up as counter-hostages. But Israel has 
refused to authorise the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to represent 
It in negotiations with the hijackers, and 
Israeli spokesmen have reiterated their 
refusal to give way to blackmail by 
releasing imprisoned commandos. At the 
same time they have let it be known 
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How dectridty increased 

capacity 


Mr.Wall had a challenge And the reason— 
success' How could he cope with the increasing 
demand for his meat products, and not lose out 
on quahty ’ Something had to be done And so, 
Mr Wall decided to do something radical about it 
A number of operations were still being done 
manually-^manhandling carcasses, for instance, 
which meant the ineffiaent use of skdled butchers’ 
valuable tune. 


< 

Further streamlining of produiction was clearly 
necessary. But how ? Mr Wall turned to 
Electricity for the answer A new production 
layout was devised for his Godley factory, which 
today IS unique in Europe. a layout based on a 
specially designed electric saw umt which feeds 
a streamlined system of electrically driven 
conveyors. The result the system now handles 
tSo carcasses an hour And Mr Wall has over 


40 % greater pig-cutting capacity at his factory. 
His skilled butchers arc saved much fatigue and 
their time is much better utdised. 

This story is often repeated m Industry today—a 
production success provided by modern elcarical 
methods 

Electriaty can give you your own success stories. 
the first step—call in the Industrial Sales Engineer 
from your Kectricity Board 


ELECTRICrrY-THE POWER IN INDUSTRY 



Soul for froo booklet! /fow tostraamhnemtthods htntfxtfrom th« laust cost-tuiUmg ttckmquet. havtjust pubhshtd aboohht on EUetrietty^s Mtrvtet to industry It iHV€sd4auiscf rK0Htfy 
ddvthf4dttckm<tU4s,aiid txmipUt of appKeatums Smdfor your fm copy to: ^oeoneity Council, Trttfalfi<ir Buildin/rs, i Chartng Crosr, tendon S VPt Telephone ot-930 6737 Telex 261179 
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Quality in 
an age of change 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-^ 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky- 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky—with a century 
and a half of family 
(^^perience behind it. 

Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 
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MOSCOW 

NARODNY 



Specialist Financial 
services for 
East-West trade 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating in the City of London slnce'1919 
and has devetoped close associations with 
Banks In the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist 
countries For many years it has specialised 
in the finance of East-West trade and is able 
to offer the benefit of its considerable and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted to the particular 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, 
importers, banks and other financial 
Institutions. 

In addition to specialising in East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
international trade finance and is a leading 
operator m the Money and Exchange Markets. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £331,000,000 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED, 

Head Offlca: 

24/32, King William Street. E.C 4 
Telephone' 01 -623 2066 
Telex; London 262601 (General) 

London 28931/2 (Foreign Exchange) 

Cables: "Narodny London” 


Beirut Office: 

P O. Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Telephone. Beirut 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 
Cables; "Narodny Beirut” 
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[hat they might release the two Algerians 
who landed by mistake in Tel Aviv 
several weeks ago —and that some Pales¬ 
tinians might ailso get out of prison. 

The situation in Jordan is changing 
hourly. At the worst, tlie hostages, or 
some of them, have died in the fighting. 
At the best, they may be rescued by the 
Jordanian army. But if, at the end of it 
all, negotiations are resumed, Israel will 
have to decide whether to go along 
with the other governments—or let them 
make separate arrangements for the 
release of their unhappy cidzens. 


The Israelis watch 
it happen 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

.\s Israelis this week watched the dance 
of death in Jord'an, their army was ready 
to step in Indeed die Amencam were 
lielieved tt> have hinted that they 
would not be averse to Israel 
saving Iving Hussein and themselves 
from a decision But since dhe 1967 wai 
Israel feels it owes Hus.sein nothing, and 
even if it were inclined to serve as 
axeman for the west, which it is not, 
Israel will not interfere in an internal 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Arab crisis unless it believes its own 
security to be threatened. 

There is a.lso an emotional element 
Many Israelis in contact with the million 
Palestinians in the occupied territories 
have been affected by their anguish at 
the slaughter of reladves. They have 
welcomed the offer, made by Israel’s 
health minister, of hospital lieds for non- 
combatant casualties. 

At the same time Israel was 
determined to allow the Syriarts to 
establish themselves on the Gilead 
mountains in north Jordan, or indeed 
along any sector of the Jordan vaiHey, 
particularly if they brought Russian 
missiles With them Israel's nulitary 
leaders .say that a Syrian army 
presence across the Jordan river would 
raise the pressure on the ea.stcrn cease¬ 
fire line to a pitch close to the tension on 
the Suez canal line. The view generally 
taken in Israel is that die Russians 
masterminded Syria’s invasion of Jordan 

Israel's actions now will be guided by 
what others do Most of the government 
certainly hojied to .s-ee the Americans 
intervene 111 Jordan The Americans’ 
inaction ovei Jordan, and their helpless¬ 
ness over the missiles 111 the Suez canal 
standstill zone, have m Israeli eves had 
the very likely effect of putting paad to 
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their peace initiative for good. Israelis 
never had much faith in international 
guarantees endorsed by the supierpowers , 
they claim to have even less when 
the United States and the west, though 
prepared to provide the tools of war, 
appear incapable of saving allies. In the 
absence of American intervention, the 
Hasliemitc regime and Jordan as we 
know it today aire believed here to be 
doomed sooner or later 

With this prospect in view, Israel is 
preparing to attack and occupy the 
Gilead mountains if it considers this 
necessary to prevent them from lieconi- 
ing a major base for attacks on northern 
Israel. A number of factors have held 
Israel’s hand so far, including its 
distaste for interfeiiing in a conflict 
among pieople who are all enemies of 
Israel. 

As for the prospects of coexistence 
lietween Israel and its eastern neighbour, 
Israel would lie willing to negotiate 
terms with any state, whether it is the 
Hasheiiute kingdom or a Palestiman 
Arab Republic. But informed circles 
here fore.see a long and tragic period in 
Jordan, descri'lied in the words of the 
Book of Judges “ There was no 
king every man did that whidh was 
flight in his own eyes.” 


THEWORLD 


International Report 


The corpse that won't lie 
down 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Here lies S-S,” the Canard Enchame 
wrote prophetically long before Sunday’s 
by-election voting at Bordeaux. M. 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the man 
who had announced he would quit his 
post as secretary-general of the Radical 
party if he got under 30 per cent of the 
vote, in the event got less than 17 per 
cent, presenting the prime minister, M. 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas, with 63 per 
cent, the most brilliant victory of his 
career. All those (and they included M. 
Mcndes-France) who had condemned 
M. Servan-Schreiber’s excursion to 
Bordeaux as a piece of political 
immorality feel themselves tnumphantly 
vindicated. 

The trouble is, however, that the 


corpse rcfu.ses to lie down After the 
results had been announced M Servan- 
Schreiber was still talking hopefully of 
the “ new reformist movement ” and 
remarking, more factually, that the 
marxist vote was in continuous decline— 
from 13.5 per cent in 1968 to 9.5 per 
cent including the PSU (the Unified 
Socialists), Communists and trotskyists on 
Sunday. On Tuesday he dutifully offered 
his resignation to the Radical party and 
to nobody’s surprise saw it rejected. The 
Radicals know that life may be hard 
with J-J S-S, but that without him 
they don’t exist. 

Where do French piolitics go from 
here •’ The answer lies partly in the 
reasons for M. Servan-Schreiber’s defeat. 


On the evidence of opinion polls, one 
Frenchman ui two thought the sitting 
member for Nancy should never have 
.stood at Bordeaux at all. And that was 
only the first of several wild personal 
eccentricities : the ludicrous quarrel over 
exactly when Ford did or didn’t decide 
to build a factory in Bordeaux, M. 
Servan-Schrciber’s announcement that it 
was his duty to become pnme imnister, 
and so on. 

But that was not the whole campaign, 
though it was tlie one most Frenchmen 
got from their news media. It was 
chairacceristic of most reporting that 
you should find in your Le Monde one 
afternoon some three columns devoted 
to M Francois Mittennand’<s refusal to 
back M. Servan-Schreiber, some 'two 
devoted to die similar refusail of M. 
Maurice Bourges-Manoury, an ex-prime 
miniiiter and mennlber of the Raducal 
party who has no other political 
significance whatever—and just one 
ir»h revealing that M. Servan- 
Schreiber had addressed a campaign 
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You'll find too. that ropes and lines 
are being made more and 
more of fibres from ICI 
ICI Fibres market three 
synthetic fibres for rope-making 
In fact, 'Spunstron' (one of the 
three) is the only synthetic fibre material in the 
world designed specifically for the rope industry 

It feels like ordinary rope It even looks like ordinary rope But it's lighter, 
stronger, and easier to handle It has better grip and is also cheaper than most 
other synthetic ropes 

Then there's oil suction and discharge hose. Using Terylene,'manufacturers 
are producing hose which is light, strong, has low 
extension and is very easy to handle. 

Also, there are many uses for lightweight, 
waterproof fabrics in ICI Nylon and 'Terylene'. 

Including lifeboat covers, hatch covers and awnings 
The full potential of fibres from ICI still hasn't been 
realised They offer tremendous scope in the hands 
of an inventive designer. So think about ICI fibres 
next time you have a design or production problem. 

We're big. But we're big enough to listen to even the 
smallest enquiry. Remember, fibres from ICI 
improve everything, practically. 


For information write to 
ICI Fibres Limited. 

Industrial Uses Department. 






Hookstone Road, Harrogate. Yorkshire. 

For facthues snd ssststance in th9 pr^parsuon of this adverusamsnt ICI Fibrps Ltmitad wish to thank 
Blua Star Port Unas Ltd British India Staam Navigation Co Ltd. Shall IntarnationalLtd 
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meeting of 1,500 people Thougli he 
fought a campaign much inferior to his 
one at Nancy m June, and ended wuth 
pitifully few votes—3,900—M Servan- 
Schreriier attracted huge authences and 
one cannot suppose that it was sollely 
the man and not his ideas, wihich never 
made the headlines, tliat attracted 
them. 

There patently is a reformist current 
in France, and God knows France needs 
It, as was brought home to your corres¬ 
pondent when he saw the Pans riot 
police having a little fun on Tuesday 
night. But It now looks doubtful whether 
It will lead to any kind of political unity 
by next spring’s municipal elections, as 
M. Servan-S^reiber still hopes, or 
whether he is the man to bring reform 
about. It seems much likelier that the 
task will fall on M. Chaban-Deltnas, 
whose authority m his party has been 
so dramatically reinforcM (not that he 
got all that many votes either : 38 per 
cent of the electorate could not be 
bothered to vote at all). 

The gaullists had had a very nasty 
shock at Nancy. Now that they have 
recovered their nerve, it is possible, but 
It would be politically foolish, for them 
to sit back supposing that the spectre 
of reform has been exorcised for good 
M. Chaban-Delnias is a proclaimed, 
though not a proven, reformer himself 
If he chmises, he has now the opportu¬ 
nity, within the limits President 
Pompidou allows him, to start to show 
that the nouvelU society of which he 
talks IS something more than words 


Sweden _ 

Old wine in a 
new bottle 


The Swedish elections held on Sunday 
have evoked some cqmments that seem 
singularly ill informed. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the long dominant Social 
Democrats have met a decisive setback , 
that the communists—officially, now¬ 
adays, the Left party (communist)—will 
now “ hold the balance ” in the new 
single-chamber parliament , and yet 
that Sweden has swung to the right It 
would lie closer to the truth to say that 
the new constitution has had the imme¬ 
diate effect of restoring much the same 
kind of party balance as has been fami¬ 
liar for many vears. 

Because of the constitutional reform, 
these elections were held only two years 
after the last ones (from now on the 
interval will be three years). They were 
marked by a high postal vote, represent¬ 
ing as much as one-eighth of ehe total 



■ P«fm« votes— th» usual way 


11, and these postal votes have yet to 
counted But it is not expected that 
they will seriously affect the pattern 
already revealed. 

The three right-wing opposition par¬ 
ties, which in 1968 got nearly 45 per 
cent of the votes, got over 46 per cent 
of those that were counted on Sunday 
But even this small gam could hardly 
lie seen as a clear rightward shift, for 
it comprised a 4 per cent gam for the 
Centre party and a 3 per cent loss for 
the conservatives (whose adoption of the 
new name of Moderates apparently did 
nothing to halt their continuing decline). 
Once again the Centre party emerged as 
the main beneficiary of the electorate’s 
changing moods. This former farmers’ 
party, which might have seemed doomed 
in a country where the flight from the 
land has b^n so dramatic, still goes 
from strength to strength under the wily 
leadership of the 70-year-old Mr Gunnar 
Hedlund. With a probable 73 of the 
new Riksdag's 350 seats, it will rank 
second after the Social Democrats (166) 
and well ahead of the Liberals (56) and 
Moderates (38). 

In the old parliament’s 233-seat lower 
house, the Social Democrats won 125 
scats in the 1968 elections, thus obtain- 
•ing a clear majority for only the second 
tune since they took office in 1932. 
Their sensational victory was attributed 
to the opposition's failure to close ranks ; 
to the combined fxipular appeal of Mr 
Tage Erlander, the “ father figure ” who 
had held the premiership for 22 years, 
and of his heir apparent, Mr Olof 
Palme, with his following among impa¬ 
tient radicals ; and to the communists’ 
disarray after the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia The communists then 
won only 3 per cent of the vote and 
three seats Under the new constitution 
a party must surmount a 4 per cent 
threshold to enter the Rikscug, so the 
communists risked extinction on Sunday 
But they regained ^nough ground to get 
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17 seats, though their pojjl 'waa stil^liek^ 
the 5 per cent they hail musMtad 'It 
1964. 

The Social Democrats, led by the 43 
year-old Mr Palme since last October 
are , now back where they are accustomet 
to be ; in office without a clear majority 
but able to play off the communists or 
flieir left against the opposition on thei: 
right Mr Carl Henrik Hermansson, thi 
w^thy leader who has striven foi 
several years to give the communists a 
“ respectable ” im^e, has publicl) 
spurned all idea of hoping the right- 
wing parties to turn thU government out 
Mr Palme is thus no more the com¬ 
munists’ prisoner than Mr Erlander evei 
was. Nor has he any intention of seeking 
to draw the Centre party into anothei 
of the “ red-green ” coaktuons which 
proved rather painful experiences in 
earlier yetirs. In sum, a remarkabk 
return to normalcy has emerged from tht 
uncertainties that surrounded the 
constitutional change 


Albania _ 

There's a hair in 
your soup 

In Albania, where local and national 
elections were held last Sunday, all the 
candidates had first to pass “ through 
the sieve of proletarian criticism.” It 
sounds uncomfortable, but was presum¬ 
ably an edifyir^ experience And 
this time the business of selecting the 
deputies, whose appointment was duly 
confirmed by the voters on Sunday, was 
in fact more significant than usual. 

In the interests of modernisation and 
efficiency, Enver Hoxha’s regime has 
embarked on a new campaign for greater 
decentralisation. Local councils have 
already been given new rights and 
powers and the elections provided an 
obvious opportunity to introduce sonic 
vigorous young blood into them When 
the election campaign was inaugurated 
nearly three months ago, Ramiz Alia, 
one of Enver Hoxh,a’3 ri^t-hand men, 
made it clear that'in choosing-the new 
candidates, less attention should be paid 
to their social and political origins and 
more to their ability and outlook. 

The Albanians would be the first to 
deny that there is anything “ liberal *’ 
about their deOentralisation. 'TTiey merely 
want to cut away some of the red tape 
that is stifling their economy and crip¬ 
pling 'the development of their social 
services. They also realise the impor¬ 
tance of introducing more modem and 
more efficient management methods into 
their factories ; last year 50 large enter- 
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A concrete proof of Lufthansa's 
down-to-earth philosophy. 


A lot of airlines have the world's 
biggest jetliner, the Boeing 747. 
But only Lufthansa has the world's 
biggest maintenance hall for it. 
You see, we wouldn't put a plane 
into the air, if we couldn't take 
care of it properly on the ground. 
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prises were in the red and had to be 
bailed out by the central authorities. 

The problem is all the more urgent 
because next year Albania will embark 
on an ambitious new hvc-year plan 
which, it IS hoped, will finally haul 
the country out of its econoniii back¬ 
wardness When the current five-year 
plan wa.s launched in 1966, it was also 
accompanied by a drive for decentra¬ 
lisation. But thus d'id not go further than 
the regional governments ; today— 
perhaps following the example of then 
Chinese benefactors—^it is to go right 
down to village, farm and factory. 

Enver Hoxha seems to have realised 
that if his appeal to' the g^ss roots is 
to have any chance of success some 
things must be changed—for instance, 
the mentality of tlie man who never 
dreams of doing anything unless 
ordered to do so by the chap above 
him. Some comrades, he told the cen¬ 
tral committee, do not even have, the 
initiative to pick a hair out of their 
soup. Enver Hoxha also wants to 
change the bombastic and bureaucratic 
language of party propaganda, as well 
as the arrogant attitude of some of the 
party cadres, who ought to be 
“ examples of modesty and proletarian 
simplicity.” Some of them, he added, 
were interested in everything from 
screws to cows, hut never in “ the main 
and decisive factor—'man him!.self ’’ 

Tf the Albanians really mean to 
decentralise as much as they say they 
do, Hoxha's hearts and minds campaign 
is clearly a .sensible and necessary move. 
It remains to be seen whetlier he can 
in fact persuade either the party cadres 
to change tlieir ways, or ordinary people 
to come forward and speak up. On the 
face of it, the Albanian system seems 
singularly unfitted to adapt itself to a 
more flexible, more widely based and 
popular system of administration and 
eoonomic management. Will the “ irutia- 
tive and independent action of the grass 
roots ” really ever be seen “ in all their 
magnificence ? ” 


fNTBRNonONAL aEl*ORT 

Vatican 

■ ■ 

Some changes are 
easier than others 


The Pope’s annual wage bill is relatively 
modest : about £700,000 to pay over 
1,000 employees of the Vatican from 
Curia cardinals to Castelgandolfo gar¬ 
deners. But last week he decided to cut 
his costs by turning the resplendent 
papal guard into an ordinary civilian 
security force, leaving only the 75-man 
strong Swiss guard to carry on with its 
halberds and helmets. The Pope is 
embarrassed by his church’s worldly 
pomp and wants to replace it by what 
UOsservatore Romano recently called 
“evangelical simplicity.” This is why the 
guard had to go, as did quite a few 
dhings before it, including much of the 
ceremonial surrounding the princes of 
the church. 

Pope Paul may earn more praise for 
his efforts from the outside world than 
from his fellow churchmen Some clergy¬ 
men would prefer him to tackle funda¬ 
mental issues rather than tinker with 
externals like the papal guard or the 
colour of the cardinals' cassocks 
Cardinal Suenens, of Belgium, Pope 
Paul’s one-time protege and fnend, 
wants the method of selection of pofies 
to become more demociatic At a theo¬ 
logical congress in Brussels last week, he 
suggested that future popes should lie 
elected by a “ representative body ” like 
the bishops’ synod, which would be more 
likely to choose a young vigorous pope 
than the present electoral college of 
some 100 elderly cardinals. Cardinal 
Suenens also wants the system of bi.shops’ 
appointments to be made less autocratic 
and arbitrary. Each diocese should, he 
suggests, first conduct its own careful 
consultations and then submit a list of 
three episcopal candidates leaving the 
final choice to Rome And he once again 
criticised the Pope for rushing through 
measures like the revision of the 
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church’s candn law without a propier 
discussion of their “ theological 
assumptions.” 

In future, the Pope may find'the going 
even more difficult. He would like to 
close the grand debate started by the 
second Vatican council. , But many 
Catholic theologians feel that this debate 
has only just begun. And it is not only 
about birth control and celibacy. At 
Brussels there were demands for an end 
to the present unequal status of women 
in the church hierarchy. There was also 
much talk about taking theology out of 
the hand.s of the priests and turning it 
into a critique of the church and society 
which would “ disturb the false peace of 
the establishment ” This is fighting talk, 
but the real challenge to the establish¬ 
ment comes from proposals like Cardinal 
Suenens’s. 

India 

. . — ' " . . Ill — .. . ' ' ■ 

Now—the long 
spoon 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Last week’s election in Kerala has added 
another feather to Mrs Gandhi’s cap. 
She has achieved her declared objective 
of keeping the militant and aggressive 
left coininiunists (Marxists) out of jiower. 
And she has demonstrated in the first 
statewide test of strength that her 
“ new ” Congress has inherited- the bulk 
of the undivided Congress party's 
popular support. 

Kerala does not yet have a new 
govcrrmient. The likeliest candidate for 
chief minister is the previous incumbent, 
the leader of the pro-Moscow Com¬ 
munist party of Iridia, Mr Achyuta 
Menon. Although the new Congress is 
the dominant party in the winning 
coalition it will probably stay out of 
government because of its Teservaitions 
about the other partners. Several of Mrs 
Gandhi’s colleagues opposed the Kerala 
electoral agreement from the start on 
the grounds that identification with 
communists, even mild-mannered pro- 
Moscow ones, could damage their 
party’s prospects in the conservative 
north. More important, alignment with 
the CPI meant allying willy-nilly with 
the Moslem League and this, some 
Congressmen said, would never do ; 
it would give just the handle the Hindu 
Jan Sangh party needed. But Mrs 
Gandhi felt she had no choice. 
Because of the league’s hold over the 
Moslem vote in northern Kerala, evjpry 
winner in the state’s five elections since 
1957, including-,fhe undivided Congress, 
had to come to terms with it tacitly 
or openly. 
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With Mrs Gandhi on ChE CPI side 
the Marxist party was all on its own, 
except for several very minor allies, 
until it roped Mrs Gandhi’s former 
colleagues of the “ old ” Congress into a 
strange and unacknowledged alliance. 
The old Congress obligingly set up 
candidates to divide the non-Marxist 
votes in many seats. In return the 
Marxists supported several old Congress 
nominees running nominally as 
independents. 

Mrs. Gandhi's tactics paid off. Her 
new Congress won 32 seats, the CPI 
took 16, the league 12 and other 
partners nine, giving the combination 
a bare majority. The Marxists and 
their henchmen earned 47 constituencies 
while the balance went chiefly to a 
splinter party, the Kerala Congress, 
which relies on Catholic votes The old 
Congress failed to get a single seat for 
candidates running on party tickets but 
four of Its “ independents ” got in hv 
the Marxists’ grace. 

Although the Marxists lost five seats 
their share of the popular vote was as 
high as It had been when they won in 
10(17 'I’he new Congress fielding less 
than half as iiianv candidates as in 
10(17, pu.shetl up Its vote by 50 per 
cent to bring it on a par with the. 
Marxists The election confirmed that 
these two parties are the real conten¬ 
ders in Kerala. 

The Marxists are now waiting in the 
wings to disrupt the new government 
when It comes into office Opportunities 
will not be lacking. There arc hound to 
be frictions between the league, basically 
a conservative party, and the CPI. Few 
people arc counting on the coalition’s 
long-term stability. But Mrs Gandhi 
will certainly want to keep the alliance 
going in the hope of working out a 
similar combination of parties to check¬ 
mate the Marxists m their other strong¬ 
hold, West Bengal 


Huk hunt 

Barely six months after a so-called 
itiaoist uprising, President Marcos seems 
to have turned the tables on his 
coniniunist opponents. Abandoning his 
much publicised land reform pro¬ 
gramme for a militant anti-coniinunist 
drive in Central Luzon, the president 
has removed his controversial left-wing 
secretary of labour from the anti- 
insurgency operation and turned it 
over to the army. In a brief six-week 
campaign the army claims to have 
smashed a secret radio-communications 
sv.stcm Unking communists and corrupt 
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You see. Mr Mercos, I'm e non-vlolem terrorist 


policemen in the communist stronghold Last month Peking belatedly 
of Angeles City, removed communist recognised the maoist Philippine 

front-men from various citv piosts and Communist party and has subsequently 

flriven most cadres into the surrounding claimed that the FGP is sweeping to 

countryside victory after killing 300 soldiers In 

Helicopters and armoured personnel Central Luzon. But in fact the peasants 

carriers together with newly established have shown very little patience with 

harrio self-defence units with over the communists and student extremists, 

2,500 armed vigilantes have kept the whom they have often reported to the 

communists on the move in other parts local constabulary Peking may feel they 

of Central I^uzon. Most of the two main need encouragement. 

Huk groups, the pro-Moscow People’s The police and army have come to a 
Liberation Army and the pro-Peking strange modus vivcndi with the 

New People’s Liberation Army, now communists. Last month military officers 

.seem to be hiding in Manila. But even proudly presented “ Coniiiiander Juaii- 

here they have not been safe from mg,” a captured communist cadre, to 

Manila’s gun-happy and bounty- President Marcos only to discos'er on 

conscious community. Substantial further investigation that Juaning was 
rewards have been offered for two not a communist but a destitute 

dozen ranking cadres and the tough chicken-farmer who had agreed to 

under-secretary of defence, Jos 6 Cnsol, “ confess ” his identity when local 

predicts that most will be nabbed officers promised him half of the 

before the end of the year. 10,000 pesos reward money. Other 

The leading student leftist, and a ‘‘ captur^ communists ” have been 

prime mover behind the January riots similarly unmasked in recent weeks 

in Manila, Nilo Tayag, was arrested The most dramatic capture so far 

last July on charges of running a neo- was revealed on Philippine television 

communist organisation. Without his last week when the former tentir oi 

guidance the most extreme left-wing Huklandia, known as Commander 

student movement has become mori- Sumulong, appeared chatting cosily 

bund and the pro-communist teach-ins with President Marcos The Huk 

which it was conducting up and down leader, who had avoided police dragnets 

the country among peasants and for 28 years, insisted that he abhorred 

labourers have ground to a halt. Other violence and supported .social lefonii 

student leaders have opted for a “ wait- and President Marcos in contrast with 

and-see ” piolicy, placing their trust in some erstwhile comrades-in-arms—like 

dramatic constitutional reforms which the leader of the New People’s Army— 

they optimistically expect to come out who preach the violent overthrow of 

of the constitutional convention due the government. Sumulong is known 

next June. Palace sources, however, to have been suing for amnesty for 

suggest a more likely reason for their several months and is reported to have 

passivity , they report that the president offered to use his influence to persuade 

has offei^ political, professional and his followers to surrender. But it seems 

financial inducements to the main he has none. 

student activists to keep quiet. Some President Marcos would like the 

students have admitted this. capture of Sumulong to he equated 
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With the final annihila^on of the 40- 
year-old Huk movement. But he U not 
likely to convince anyone. 

New Zealand _ 

Are you trying to 
butter us up? 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

Britain’s chief negotiator on the com¬ 
mon market, Mr Geoffrey Rippion, left 
a large cloud of uncertainty hanging 
over New Zealand’s economic future as 
he flew home from Auckland on Tues¬ 
day night He has his own ideas on 
how New Zealand’s case for a special 
arrangement should he presented, and 
despite all the smooth talk about close 
consultation and “ identity of view ” 
the solution at the end of the dav, in 
the Rippon language, mav be as rough 
for New Zealand as some of the 
pessimists have predicted 

Mr Rippon was firm enough in his 
assurances about seeking an arrange¬ 
ment, lasting longer than a mere transi¬ 
tional period, for dairy products; but he 
appeared to skate hghtlv over the need 
to secure a long-term arrangement for 
lamb exports, which in the view of 
the government here are of equal 
importance with Imtter and cheese. It 
mav lie of course that the Si.x will 
agree that no barriers, apart perhaps 
fmiii a tariff, should be erected against 
lamb If this is the case then New 
Zealand fears could prove groundless 
It IS even possible that lamb could find 
an expanding market in the enlarged 
community. 

On dairy products it is understood 
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As a result of the East Malaysian 
elections, the Alliance party has 
regained its meiority in the Malaysian 
federal parliament, and perliamentary 
rule la to be resumed next February 
With political prospects reasonably 
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m detail. 
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that Mir Rippon will ask for a levy-free 
quota for New Zealand. The British 
appear to think that if the present 
volume were to be restricted then an 
upward adjustment in the value could 
be made to leave New Zealand no 
worse off. But New Zealand is adamant 
that any restriction on volume would 
be disastrous. It would be a noose 
around the neck of the most efficient 
dairy industry in tlie world—a noose 
that could be tightened at any time. 

New Zealand leaders outside the 
government are still very wary of 
British assurances They note that the 
list of products in New Zealand trade 
for which the British have promised to 
seek protection has steadily diminished 
over the years since 1961, when Mr 
Duncan Sandys said that the British 
government would seek to secure special 
arrangements to protect New Zealand’s 
vital interests and would not feel able 
to join the European Economic Com- 
inunitv unless .such arrangements were 
secured. The leader of the Labour 
opposition, Ml Norman Kirk, after 
meeting Mr Rippon, said that “ I am 
still as anxious as ever I was " about the 
future of New Zealand trade—and this 
appeared to sum up the feeling of those 
New Zealanders who are sceptical about 
British promises 

Zanzibar _ 

Unnatural unions 


FROM OUR EAST AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

It IS not unknown for men of power 
to slake their lust on unwilling girls 
But now Zanzibar’s ruler. Sheikh Abeid 
Karume, has justified such action in the 
name of racial integration. Sheikh 
Karume, the head of the island’s govern¬ 
ing revolutionary' council and the first 
vice-president of Tanzania, has refused 
all appeals to release four girls taken 
from their homes three weeks ago and 
forcibly married to members of his revo¬ 
lutionary council. All the girls, aged 
between 14 and 30, are of Persian 
descent Karume told tlieir parents 
earlier this week that the marriages were 
legal and had to be upheld for the sake 
of racial harmony. Their people had for 
too long married only among themselves 
and this was a form of discrimination 
An envoy of the Shah of Iran flew to 
Tanzania last weekend to discuss the 
issue but so far nothing has been 
achieved. The girls, who have seen their 
parents only once and bnefly since the 
weddings, have threatened suicide. 

On Monday Sheikh Karume, who took 
a 16-year-old Arab girl as a second wife 
last October, met a^delegation from the 
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Karume ■ a willing groom 


island’s Persian community and told 
them that more mixed marriages were 
in the offing. He said that if they did 
not like the laws of Zanzibar, they could 
go. Tins, in fact, is virtually impossible 
except at the risk of surrendering all 
then money and possessions to the state. 
And a special pass is needed if they are 
to leave the island legally, even to vi.sit 
mainland Tanzania 

Under the terms of the union between 
the former Tanganyika and Zanzibar, 
the central government is responsible 
only for such matters as finance and 
defence Otherwise Zanzibar is a law 
unto itself This allowed Sheikh Karume 
last Octolier to execute four of his politi¬ 
cal opponents who were convicted at 
a secret trial for plotting against the 
state. At least two of tliose executed 
were flown from the mainland at 
Karume’s request and the central govern¬ 
ment was constitutionally obliged to let 
them go. 

There appears to be little prospect that 
Zanzibar will swing into line with the 
other partners in the east African com¬ 
munity in the near future Karume has 
announced that there will be no elections 
on the island for at least 50 years In 
this period, apparently, the non-elected 
14-man revolutionary council will go 
on ruling. 

In contrast President Nyerere has 
announced elections on the mainland for 
October 30th. Instead of shooting his 
political opponents out of hand, he has 
put seven people on trial for an alleged 
coup plot. And his government is cur¬ 
rently drawing up new marriage regula¬ 
tions which will take no account of 
Zanzibar’s 1966 decree which fonns the 
legal basis for the forced marriages. Like 
the marriages, Tanzania’s is obviously an 
unnatural union. 
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29-7 "o of our readers invest in building 
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And you can reach our li million ABCl 
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Sources liirrjet Group IndcK «D BMRB NRS Jan-June 1970 

Reach the rich with the 

SUNDAY 

TELEGRAPH 
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■ A pljcc where, when 
the chips are down,you gel * 

sound .ul\ ICC inste.id of a helpless look 

o 

A place where they 
can talk in drachmas and 
deulsehinarks as 
well as dollars and pounds’ 

O 

‘V pI.KL whore fhc\ 
hjiidit vuLii mono\ with 
skill and dtin'i (.nnsidor vouVo 
beneath handling; theirs' 




1 

* J 


r 

_ J 



A I 

^ place where C 

ads ice includes ? 

insestmcni counsel, y_ 

corporate banking, merchant hanking 
cserything big hut in a just - 
round - the - corner wav ? 

5 i 

A place where the 

rule IS that all decisions '''"ij J I 
arc wanted vestcrclav ’ 

A place where the 
man sou talk to considers 
himscir to be in business BfJj j 
lor you, with YOU' 


If your answers to these ciuestions are ‘YKS’ 
w'c’s’c got just the place vtiu have xn mind. 

WILLIAMS Si GLYN’S BANK LIMITED 
It opened on September 25th when three banks 
became one. 

Glyn, Mills & Co., The National Bank, 
Williams Deacon's Bank. 

Although the earliest recorded activity of any of 
the founder banks was some 300 years ago, this is the 
bank ot the future Because this is the bank that you 
might have thought up fur yourself This is the bank 
where the customer genuinely dues come first. This 
is the bank where, with an eye to gcxid business and 


not just an image, we have rebuilt our service around 
people’s experience of banking with us. 

And over 300 years is a very good foundation 
Williams & Glyn’s Bank Limited offers all the 
services you expect of a good bank - corporate advice, 
merchant banking and international banking - and 
some you haven’t even thought of yet 

And to the individual customer it will provide 
the kind of swift, efficient and friendly service that 
somehow seems to have become a casualty of the 
computer age 

This IS what you want a bank to be. \Vc know 
That’s whv we’ve formed it 





i/\fanf-a b^nk )q 



A msfflbtr of iht Nttionil and Commarciat Banking Group 


to be 



o 










IHl!. KLjlimiMlN 


NbKi r.MHhK iqy 


Our London 
people bring you 
"Custom ■^lored" 
banking 
HI Canada. 




Cesxok 

See her arts and crafts. 

They are steeped in traditions that go back 

over a thousand years. 

Against the background of this cultural heritage 
the Bank of Ceylon offers you a modern banking 
service that is fully geared to meet the varied 
demands of international trade and commerce, 
from commercial intelligence to every type 
of foreign exchange transaction. 







Tor C\itKidian huMiicb . mtix iiuition cuiil lidiikiiKi 
',f'i VI< cs t.dlor ('(I ('x.u tiv t(< vain nnod'., rorne Iti 
tlip hank vvfifp a [jcopio make tho ditlorcnce. 

Oil I t oiidnn offices die; staffed witti versatife 
tifopfo tarnifiar with every aspect of Canadian 
tiii'.innss De.ifing throughthem I'.ynurfa.stevt 
and nin'.t nffii lent method of achieving your 
tiiisiness ofi|er-tivos in Canada. 

rtieywilf piityou tiiro to face with Canadian 
I )usin(‘s'-.i Ill'll pi ovide you with ttie latest dat.ion 
liiisines .opportunities in Canada, taxes, toieuin 
e<f.haiK|oand trade. 

Yf>ur“r.usl<*fTi faiKjri’il' h.uikitnj'.' rvicrhi^qiribdl’ 

62 Cornhill. London EC3 Phone 01-283 0011 
or .itoiir W« .t F »vl iru h 

103 Mount Street, London W1 Phone 01-499 4261 

A' I* lororn of our Hiisini‘Fs rJc/oloprni tit F^»*ptt Sonl.iliVf, 

(Jvor 7C'St)r.iu> Fn s u rons( .in.ul i 

{n> <ii por.itt'd in C .UnUia vciiti lirnilcrt li tbiltlv 

Toronto Dominion bank 

, .where DCODle make ihe difference 


fl 




X] 






BANK OF CEYLON 


London Office, 
48/54 Moorgate. 
London E C 2. 


Largeot Bank in Ceylon 

controlling dJmoit half of Foreign Department, 
Ceylon’s ctimmercial Bank of Ceylon Bldg 

bank deposits. York Street, Columik 


Foreign Department, Central Office, 

Bank of Ceylon Bldg , Bank of Ceylon Bldg , 
York Street, ^lumlra 1 York Street, Colombo 1. 
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Addo controls 
the hand that feeds 
the computer 

‘Programmed’ operator control is the secret to 
perfect data preparation The ADDO card programmed 
tape punch is designed to detect operating errors, 
automatically. Addo operators appreciate this, 
because they know they cannot send undetected 
errors to the computer. 

Computer staff appreciate this, because they know 
they will not be wasting time on inaccurate data 
Add to this the simplicity and ease of operating 
the Addo simplified keyboard and you have 
accurate, high speed, data input 
To find out more about ADDO—fill in the 

coupon or 'phone 




Stand 131 Computer 70 
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Hie deep blue sea 
is at our docks. 


In Saint John, New Brunswick, there's 
everything you need to transport anything, 
from a tiny bolt to an entire plant assembly. 
And thanks to containerized shipping, 
goods stay protected from shipping point to 
destination. 

All these facilities work year-round. 


shipping lanes that lead to major 
world markets. 

In addition to modern transportation facilities. 
New Brunswick has great natural resources and 
ample electrical power for secondary 
manufacturers. Plus, a readily-trained 
work force. 


But just because we've got some great 
shipping facilities doesn't mean we're satisfied. 
Now, we're planning a giant deep water 
superport near Saint John . . . Right on 


All this is supported by aggressive social 

and economic development policies and federal 

incentives for manufacturers. 

New Brunswick. Canada's, Action Province. 

If you think our ports are something—wait 
till you step ashore. 

write to 

The Hon. H. H. Williamson, Minister, 

Department of Economic Growth, 

Fredericton, N B. 
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Our Economic Community. 


1. Michael Jones 

2. Anthony Vice 

3. Maurice Conna 

4. Hugh Stephenson 

5. Christopher Marley 

6. Peter Jay 

7. Derek Harris 

8. Robert Jones 

9. Dennis Topping 

10. Margaret Stone 


Some of the shrewdcsl business minds in 1 ondon live a few hundted 
yards Irom I'hreadnecdle Street And write cvciy day in The limes 
Business News In it they proside mlormcd, objective cvimment on the 
economic adaiis ol Britain, Luiopc. and the woild I very maikct, be 11 
Common or Copper, is subjected to ihcii penetrating analysis 

Trends often aren't trends, until they've discoveicd them I lot iiionev is 
often luke-wai m, until they've noticed it Predictions aien't simply 
predictions, but justifiable extensions ol coolly rcseaichcd fad 

f ach man is an expert in his oun held, with veais of lormal I raining lo 
give him the rules And years more of piadical expci lencc lo Icadi him the 
limilations of dogma 

Thanks lo them. The Times isn't jusi a liist-iatc ncwspapci It's also 
very good for business 


WhenTheTimes speaks, the wmid listens. 
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Fbrrdkffirom 
p^iskm fund headadbe^ 


National Westminster have a whole It would certainly result in a 

investment teiun who could take on significant saving in your man^- 

the man^ement of your company ment time, not to mention a head- 

pension mnd portfolio. ache or two. 

They’re ba^ed by all the resources It’s worth seeing what we have 

of one of the bimest banks in the to offer. 

world, with mt^rn technique and So contact your local National 

world-wide contacts. Westminster manager. He’ll arrange 

This team could well make your for a manager from our Investment 
pmtfolio more profitable, to t& bene- Division to see you. Immediately, 
m of your company and your staff. It could be quite a rdief. 

A National Westminster Bank 

Our roots am our braoTt^T^ 
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THEWORLD 


American Survey 



Campaign styles political Vice President and " non-political " President 


Building a Republican 
majority 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL 


riie iloricl .iiid abrasive ihetoiie 
ilisjieiisetl bv \ Re President Apnew m 
bis niid-teiiii eainpaign travels, that 
Iwnaii tvw) weeks a.H(> aiul vsdl not enil 
until election dav on November ;pd, is 
lint the extension of the Brand stralei;v 
lor building a national Republican 
iiiajoiity tliat President Nixon and his 
Attorney (ieneral, Mr Mtlche,ll, began 
in ic)b8 lint, while two years ago Mi 
Agne-w was only a peripheral j>erloriner 
whose g.iffes eaiisevl Mi Nixon fiecjucnt 
embairassnient, the \’ice President is 
todav the sjje.ir Jioirvt ol the Nixon 
strategy. While the President avoids 
overt pohticail cain{>aigning this year. Mi 
Agnew's acitivi'ties reveal 'tlie inerca.singly 
ideologi.sed state of American politics 
'Pile opening speech of Mr Agnew's 
campaigning in Springfield, Ilhnui.s, 
vaiefnilv drafted by Mr Nixon's own 
top .s|jec<hwriters, contains all the 
themes that are laeiiig developed in 
greater detail in later speeches. In 
rc-cognition that 'nominal DetiKicraits still 
outnumlier nominal Republicans, Mr 
Agnew coiiii>ares the “ V'cnturesome ” 
and “ fighting " liberalism of Roosevelt, 
Truman and John Kennedy ■with 'texlay's 
“ ulltraliberals ” in the DeniociBtic party 

Today's breed of radical-liberal posturing 
about the Senate is about as closely related 
to a Harry T'runian as a chihuahua is to 
a timber wolf 


Hut the ovciiiding theme dispensed 
by Ml Agnew is that the DeiiuK rats are 
msuffic leiitlv intere.ited in genuine 
woiking (lass coneerns of the itj7os, 
wiiieb aie social latlier than econoiiiic 
How do you fatlinm the thinkiiig of iliesc 
“radical-liberals' who work themselves 
into a lather over an alleged shortage of 
nutriments in a < hild s box of Wlieaties- 
but who cannot get exercised at all over 
the same child's conslant exfiosure to a 
hard-core pornography that c ould warp his 
moral outlook for a lifetime f 
III short, the Republicans are betting that 
tlie bluccollar worker's concern witli 
clisorcler, race and ciime will etlijisc bis 
anger over the high cost of living and 
apprehension over the possibility of 
losing his job 

All indicaitions aie that Mr Nixon's 
strategic calculations 'are correct 
.Scattered areas, such as southern 
California and 'the State of Washington, 
where spending on the aero-.space indus¬ 
tries has been reduced, and \licliigan, 
where sales of motor cars have been 
sluggish, have suffered enough etonorm- 
cally to make the mild iet.es.sion of 1970 
a fiohtical issue for this year In most 
places, howev'ci, Democratic politicians 
are coming to Jose hope 'diait voters will 
be .more worried aliout their next pay 
cheque than about the next college riot. 
■ Moreover, Mr Agnew’s rhetoric, rely¬ 
ing on polysyllabic alliteration (as in 


“nattering nabobs of negativism”) mav 
gr<it(' on seiisi'live ears but seems to be 
getting ovei to the wxirking man .Some 
of the Vice President's own colleagues 
in the Republiian jiarty do wonder 
whether bis tiavels are exareiliating the 
deej) (livisicns in coriteiiipoiarv society 
Hut they agree with othei RepublKaiis 
about the N’ue Piesulent's efiectiveiiess 

1 be Adiiimisti.Uioii s jxilitical straite- 
gists have also been (beeicd by the 
general trend in 'he primary elections, 
111 which the jiarties r'hoosc thei: 
t .indidates, jmi ticulatly last week's set 
'I he close call for .Senator 'I yclings, a 
liberal, 111 tlie Maryland Demcx'ratic 
jiiimarv against Mr (leorge Mahonrv, 
a seiiii-coiiiic perennial candidate with 
racist overtones, was a sign of the voters' 
lesentnient against what they jrerc ei\ e 
to be libetal permissiveness The defeats 
of two senior Demociatic incumbeiils in 
Cloiigiess, Mr Fallon in Maryland and 
Ml Philbin in Massachusetts, bv left- 
wing challengers arc liopeful signs to 
the Re|)ul)lican higli command that the 
Democrats are becoming a party of 
the sectarian left, therefiv forfeiting the 
centre that is vital to elec toral victories 

The upshot IS .1 general prognosis for 
the Republicans in November that is 
markedly brighter 'than 'the usual pros- 
jiccts for the party in control of the 
White House in Us first mid-term 
elections 1 lie Republicans are certain 
to increase their seats in the Senate and, 
with some luck, niigb't even gam control 
for the first tirni* since i<)'>4, this msTjIves 
winning a iiiiiiimum of seven seats net 
.Mtlicnigb Democrats have been counting 
Oil adding 20 to 25 seats to their niajority 
in the House, the more realistic prospeot 
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Ls a gain of less than lo seats— 
extremely meagre for the out-of-power 
party in the mid-term election. 

Finailly, the Democrats are severely 
handicapped in this campaign by their 
chronic shortage of campaign funds. 
Congress’s delay in passing a limstaition 
on spiendip^ for television advertising 
makes it inoperative for this year, 
thus maintaining an enormous 
advantage for the better financed 
Republicans. A typical example of this 
IS. Illinois where Mr Ralph Smith, 
appointed to the Senate a year ago 
to fill the vacancy left by Senator 
Dirfcsen’s deatlt, is challenged by, a far 
better known candidate, Mr Adlai 
Stevenson III, the presertt State Trea¬ 
surer and the son of the late Democratic 
leader. With a very nearly unlimited 
source of campaign financing, Mr Smith 
IS saturating local television screens with 
commercials suggesting that Mr Steven¬ 
son IS insufficientlv concerned with crime 
and IS hostile to the police. Mr Steven¬ 
son, who 'has only enough money to 
purchase television advertising in the 
final three weeks of the cai;ipaign, can 
only hope that the saturation campaign 
against liini will not eat deeply into his 
present lead. So de.sfjeratie is the s'liortage 
of DomcKratic money that Mr John 
Tunncy, running a close race for the 
Senate in California against the 
incumbent Mr George Murphy, had to 
.suspend active campaigning for sevord 
days to go to the casit coast to plead 
for funds. 

The response by the Democrats to 
these mo.st unfavouralile developinents 
'has been a nearly universal drive bv 
statewide candidates and national party 
leaders to move right toward the centre, 
trying 'to avoid the place on the sectarian 
left assigned to them by die Nixoii- 
Agnew strategy As the campaign has 
approaclicd, Dcmuciatic talk about 
appealing to the black, the young and 
the poor even if it means a long senes 
of defeats has all but disappeared. 

Lilieral candidates such as Mr 
Stevenson and Mr Tunney are sub- 
Imiating their liberalism and compet¬ 
ing with Mr Agnew for the vote of the 
working man. Who has Ijecome a very 
conservative figure in American society. 
Mr Stevenson's move toward the centre 
IS particularly sharp. He has made his 
peace with the autocratic Mayor Daley 
of Chicago, has criticised the bussing of 
children to school to further racial 
integration rlicre, has named the prose¬ 
cutor in the conspiracy 'tnal of the 
Chicago Seven as his campaign vice 
chairman and even prefers to be called 
a “ progressive ” rather than a 
“ liberal.” The WhiUe House is concerned 
enough.abou't this ru^i for the centre to 
have Mr Agnew repnidiate '.such Demo¬ 


crats as ” opportunists ” who are 
“ suddenly trying to sell them.selves as 
overnigbt hardliners on law and order.” 

But unless .the General Motors strike 
sours Ifie economy sufficiently to stifle 
the present recovery, the issues are in 
favour of the Nixon-Agnew Republicans, 
not the Democrats The Democrats are 
now foarcod to be on the defensive, 
protesting their deep concern over cirnie 
and narcotics, while ,,Republican5 are 
constantly attacking The hope of the 
Democrats is tlvat, m the next political 
campaign if not in this one, Mr Agnew’s 
abrasive rhetoric will inflame the public 
as well as Demociatic politicians. 

This IS the tack taken by Senator 
Muskie of Maine, the early leader for 
the Democratic nomination for President 
in 1972, in travels across the country 
Mr Muskie's advisers hojie .that liis 
calm appeal to all groups in the divided 
society to unite will make a favourable 
contrast with Mr .Agnew’s harsli denun¬ 
ciations In his lecent travels, Mr Muskie 
took a sharp line against violence and 
called for a time “ When the streets 
are going to he safe 'again ” But he 
repeatedly denounced Mr Agnew and 
the Republicans for deejienmg the 
divisions in society, contending th.iit “ the 
Democratic party is capable of putting 
together minorities ” 

From now until election day, how¬ 
ever, Mr Muskie’s national travek will 
be severely limited by 'his need to spend 
time in hi.s own re-election campaign 
m Maine, in order 'to build a huge 
inajoritv as a spnnglioard for hi.s 
presidential ambitions m 1972 Aside 
fn>m Mr Muskie, there is no other 
Democrat of tni'ly national stature who 
is in a px>sition to campaign cross¬ 
country' 'i'liat means that Mr Agnew 
will he 'the ma|or political actor in this 
strange (anipaign of 1970, effectively 
aided now and then by Air Nixon The 
President’s “ non-pohtical ” 'trip to 
Chicago, where he ended up taking 
hands m Chicago’s Loop with hard-hat 
construction woikers, will set the tone 
for his campaigning 'I'here is no pros- 
jject for a Rq>uhlican landslide but the 
party has sufficient advantages to score 
some modestly iiii{>ressive victories on 
November 3rd. 


Showing the flag 


The visit of the Israeli prime minister to 
Washington seems to 'have been more 
satisfactory from her point of view than 
from that of President Nixon, although 
on no count could it be regarded as 
really constructive. Mr Nixon is Teported 
to have given Mrs Meir a package of 
iiiili'tary and economic aid va'lued at 
$500 million, but he did not succeed in 
persuading her 'to 'resume participation 
in peace talks with the Egyptians. Her 
condition temains that they must with¬ 
draw the missiles moved forward in the 
Suez Canal area since the ceasefire. 

There is little prospiect of the condition 
being met but there is also no prospect 
of peace in the Middle East at the 
moment. The war between Israel and 
Egypt has been overwhelmed, as was 
Mrs ^eir’s visit to Washington, by the 
civil war in Jordan and the danger that 
It iwill develop into a niuoli wider war 
1 he United States is trying to avoid 
bctoimng involved, but it has let it be 
known' that it would intervene if 
obliged to do so and the military forces 
111 the area have been mobilised. 

Presum.ibly it is hoped that this show 
of strength will prevent .some of the more 
dangerous potentialities of the Middle 
Eastern crisis from developing Over 
the longer term much the same idea is 
behind President Nixon’s decision to 
show his personal strength m the 
Mediterianean by vi.sitmg 'die Sixth 
Fleet there. He is also to pay ,i call on 
America’s favourite non-Russian com¬ 
munist, President I’lto of Jugoslavia, and 
on a much less jiopular reactionary, 
tleneral Franco I'his last visit will, how- 
evei, draw attention to the strength <if 
the American bases in Spam, while the 
resumption of military aid to Greece 
ensures that ba.ses there will be available 
for emergency use. 

The official purpose of the tnp is “ to 
give impetus to the President's efforts 
to bring about an era of negotiation.” 
But the attendant publicity, showing 
the Republican President in his full 
glamour, will also give impetus to his 
party in the election campaign. 



A prime rmrester arid her advisers meet the Prestdent end hts 
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HOPEFULLY, YOUR BANK S 
FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ARE NOTHING LIKE ITS 
HEAD OFFICE. 


If they are, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that they’re uncomfortably out of 
place. 

Because whenever banks expand 
abroad, they usually end up similar in 
character to the way they are back home. 

All well and good if they simply want 
to make their clients feel at home. But as 
far as doing business goes, we have our 
doubts. 

To our way of thinking, a bank's for¬ 
eign policy should be essentially foreign. 

Which is why we vary our approach to 
suit each particular country. Instead of 
automatically setting up a branch system. 

In Germany for example, we have 
a majority share in a major German bank: 
Deutsche Union Bank. 

In Italy, we have a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary; Bankers Trust Financiaria S.p.A. 

In Belgium, we have a large share in 
the Banque du Benelux. 

In areas such as the Middle East, we've 
appointed representatives who know that 
part of the world like the backs of their 
hands. 

Far merchant banking in Britain, we 
haveour own subsidiary company: Bankers 
Trust International Ltd. 

While in the world's financial centres 
like London and Pans, we’ve set up our 


own offices. Staffed largely with local 
bankers. 

All this means that wherever you do 
business with us, you’ll be dealing with 
insiders. 

People who’ve made nxire contacts and 
know more about their country than any¬ 
one we could send over. 

And as far as we know, we’re the only 
major American bank with a foreign pol¬ 
icy like it. 

But then, we've always been a little 
more imaginative in our approach to 
money than most banks. 

We give our officers the sort of freedom 
that encourages creative thinking. 

We let them have far more responsi¬ 
bility than they’d have elsewhere. 

And we refuse to saddle them with 
committee rule. 

Which is why, on top of all the usual 
banking services, we come up with more 
than our share of original ideas. 

If you'd like to hear about them, get 
in touch with any of our European offices. 

You’ll find our money's just as restrio- 
'ted as other banks. 


But at least our thinking isn’t. 


Bankers Trust 



HFAUOIFICI 2110 PARK AVbNUE. NEW YORK OFFICE! AT 0 OUFFN VICTORIA blREET. IjONOOH EC4 
2AVENUf MONTAIGNE PARIS I REPRESENTATIVES IN BRUSSELS FRANKFURT ROME ZURICH, BFIRUT, SYDNEY 
MEXICO CfTV. CARACAS SAO PAULO. BANGKOK TOKYO. MANILA HONGKONG 
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Homes. Automobiles. Factories. 
Hotels. Shopping centers. Ships. 
Anything. 


BFtrul, Geneva, lions •^‘>''8. London, Mexico City, New York Cilv, Sinsapore and Sydney, York, Pa., U.S.A., P.O. Box 1592. 

UMic-Ilie air ccMidltkHiifig people. 


VMK 

IHmitNATIOliAI. 

BORG WARNfR CORPORATtON 
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Money thaws 

New York 

\nicrican banks have taken another sig- 
lihcant step to dismantle the lofty 
.tructure of interest rates under vigor- 
>us goading by the monetary authori- 
jes. Administering the critical blow 
vas New York’s prestigious Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, one of the 
ndustry’s few remaining wholesale 
lanks that cater almost exclusively to 
•orporate customers. On Monday morn- 
ng, minutes before the lo am start of 
rading on the securities markets, Mor¬ 
gan announced that it was cutting its 
irime lending charge to its most ciedit- 
vorthy customers to 7^ per cent from 8 
ler cent Seseral other large institutions 
iround the rountrv followed suit shortly 
ncludmg California’s giant Bank of 
\merica and the Chase Manhattan and 
Uiemiral Banks in New York By Tues- 
la\ tVie reduction became general 
hroiighout the industrv Other bank 
ending charges are scaled upwards 
roni the prime rate 

This week’s action follossed a similar 
hough sohtarv iiiose on the pres’ioiis 
Mondas bv a large Philadelphia bank, 
lie I'lrst PennssKani.i Bank and Trust 
Jompanv The Philadelphia bank had 
n letl on the eve of the iiuarterK dead- 
me for paving corpor.ite federal taxes , 
,0 no one was teinbls surpriseil when 
10 odier major bank matched that move 
ininediatels, snue to do so would have 
leen to denv itself the additional half 
)oint interest on hundreds of millions of 
Jollais of lidded loans that normally 
)our out of lianks at around tax time 
sftcr Morgan acted, however, other 
lanks Hocked to get on the bandwagon, 
lartlv because the expiected bulge of 
ast minute tax borrowing had failed to 
iiaterialise Phis seemed to drive home 
;o bankers who had previously doubted 
he need for a cut in interest rates the 
‘act that the economv had now indeed 
•urned suffii lentlv sluggish to warrant a 
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paring in charges in hopes of attracting 
more demand for loaitel 

The Administration in Washington 
greeted the latest move warmly, hailing 
it as further vindication of its game 
plan. Under this the Federal Reserve 
System has been progressively creating 
easier money conditions in the market 
since almost the start of the year, in a 
guarded effort to restimulate the flawing 
economy without accentuating infla¬ 
tionary pressures. Then in June the Fed 
moved still more aggresively to stra up 
the pace art which it was pumping funds 
into the market, in the wake of the 
financial collapse of the giant Penn 
Central Transportation Company ; this 
was seen as an effort on the Fed’s 
part to avert any widespread crisis of 
liquidity. More recently the Fed 
appeared to be pushing particularly hard 
on the credit accelerator in order to 
force the private banks into cutting the 
prime rate as they have now done. 

I'here were signs, however, that, when 
Morgan, Chase and the others acted, 
thev may have lieen re.sponding to some¬ 
thing more than easier credit condition.s 
,uid tiieir own wish to cultivate more 
loans m a brisker business climate. Their 
motivation appears to have been partly 
political An important banking bill 
which passed the Senate last week is 
esi>ecially attractive to the country’s 
larger banks and their efforts to diversify 
through newly formed holding com¬ 
panies. The Senate bill is far more 
generous than a harsher version of the 
legislation adopted by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives late last year and the two 
measures now go to a House-Senate 
conference committee to be amalga¬ 
mated. llie bankers in their rate cut¬ 
ting seemed to be mindful that a number 
o! Cfingressmen who will have to vote 
on the final hill have been pressing for 
weeks for reduced bank lending charges 
liecause of the implication that lower 
interest rates hold for 'home mortgages 
and other types of loans to consumers 
Meanwhile, the monetary authorities 
evince their intention of easing credit 
fuithcr, though hopefully not to such 
an extent as to rekindle inflationary 
fires. This past Monday, for the first 
time since May, 1969, the lieJl-wother 
Treasury bill rate fell a bit under the 
b per cent discount rate (to 5.95 per 
cent) which 'the Fed itself charges for 
loans to membet commercial banks 
Should the bill rate continue below the 
cii.scount rate for any length of tune, it 
IS thought that this could lead the 
Federal Reserve System to cut the dis¬ 
count rate This has not been done since 
■April, 1967, when the Fed reversed the 
painful money crunch of the previous 
vear Moio inirnediately, still othei 
reductions :n interest rates seemed to be 
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in the offing on ffie money frpnt for die 
remainder of 1970. One:^roepecrt in the 
view of some c^serverE is the iiosubUity 
of still another cuk in lh« prune rate, fo 
7 per cent, this year, particulaar^ if the 
Fed ^ould induce the discount rate 
The big- money thaw of 1970. oleaiJv 
seems to have set in 

,„.l,--- ---- ■■■■ ...a... 

Agnew country ? 

, Baltiitiora, Marytand 

In his drive to elect a Republican 
Senate, preferably by knocking out 
Democratic “ radical liberals,” Vice 
President Agnew is not forgetting his 
own state of Maryland. He has hand¬ 
picked the two top Republican candi¬ 
dates—Mr Stanley Blair for Governor 
and Representative Glenn Beall, Jr, for 
Senator—and within days of their 
nominations was presiding at a fund¬ 
raising appeal on their behalf To elect 
Mr Blair will be an uphill task. His 
opponent in November will be Governor 
Mandel, who had no opposition to speak 
of in last week's primary when the 
Democrats chose their candidates and 
whose record in office has been excellent 
But the fight for the nomination for the 
Senate seat showed that Senator Joseph 
Tydmgs, running for a second term, 
may be vulnerable to the Republican 
attempt to detach the working class and 
middle class from the Democratic party 
The Vice President would particularly 
telish puttmg strong Nixon supporters 
in the place of a Senator who has 
opposed the President’s policy in Indo¬ 
china, voted against appropriations foi 
anti-ballistic missiles and helped to 
secure the rejection of two presidential 
appointments to the Supreme Court. 

The Senator's opponent in the Demo¬ 
cratic primary was Mr George Mahoney, 
a paving contractor of whom it is 
unkindly .said that “ he went into cement 
and it went to his head.” He lost his 
ninth I ace for statewide office, but the 
174,000 votes which he piled up (to 
239,000 for Senator Tydmgs) have 
scared the Tydmgs camp Many of these 
votes were ca.st less for Mr Mahoney 
than as protests against Mr 'lydings 
while, among the 60 per cent of Demo¬ 
crats who did not go to the polls, there 
are some who oppose the Senator but 
simply could not bring themselves to 
cast a vote for Mr Mahoney Four years 
ago he made an open appeal to racial 
prejudice in the field of housing witli 
his slogan “ Your home is your castle— 
protect It ! ” This time Mr Mahoney 
did not underline his appeal to pro- 
Wallace sentiment—m iq68 about 13 
per cent of Maiylaiid’s voters backed 
George Wallace, the South's most racist 
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Bp<l tidings for Tydings 


spokesman, for the Presidency—but he 
did not need to. 

With two other minor candidates in 
tlie Democratic contest. Senator Tydings 
won only 55 per cent of the vote of his 
own party. In November many of the 
remaining 45 per cent may go to Mr 
Beall who, unlike the Senator, has earned 
few enemies in his brief political career. 
No doubt Senator Tydings should be 
loved for some of the enemies he has 
made. Out for his blood this time was 
a pro-gun organisation. Citizens against 
Tydings, which received contributions 
from rifle clubs all over the country and 
distributed car bumper stickers reading 
“ If Tydings wins, you lose.” Early on 
Mr Beall made it clear that he opposed 
.Senator Tydings’s demand for registra¬ 
tion of all firearms Mr Tydings al.‘>o 
managed to offend liberals by his strong 
.support of drastic new anti-crime legisla¬ 
tion for the District of Columbia, but 
apparently they forgave him , his chief 
support in the primary election came 
from counties, which arc .suburbs of 
Washington and are the state's liberal 
strongholds. Voters, in these areas at 
least, seem to have attached little import¬ 
ance to the charges made by Life maga¬ 
zine that the Senator had used his official 
position to help to secure government 
favours tor a property firm in which 
he has a large investment. 

The evidence was thin, but elsewhere 
the charges probably did some damage, 
“ holier-than-thou" as the Senator’s 
reputation has been. Chilly, aristocratic 
and somewhat arrogant, a man who 
.seldom does favours for his political 
colleagues, and who has di.ssociated 
himself from the Democratic machine. 
Senator Tydings was left very much on 
his own. Most of the state’s conserva¬ 
tive political clubs preferred Mr 
Mahoney and even Mr Mandel, himself 
a product of the Baltimore machine, 
stopped shoit of endorsing the Senator 
outright. It remains to lie seen whether 
the threat of a purge by the White House 
will rttAfete the party m defence of Mr 
Tydings." 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Aid repackaged 


Just as Mr Robert McNamara was 
reproaching his own country at the 
World Bank’s meeting in Copenhagen 
for its declining contribution to poorer 
nations. President Nixon disclosed his 
long-awaited plans for reforming the 
entire structure of the foreign aid pro¬ 
gramme. Mr McNamara sliould approve. 
What Mr Nixon wants to do is to split 
the programme into three parts—one for 
military assistance, another for economic 
development and a tliird for the relief 
of suffering. Exactly what shape his new 
military aid will take will not be known 
until spring, but he has promised that 
it will adhere firmly to the Nixon 
doctrine that each country should 
depend primarily on its own manpower 
for self-defence. Where tlie really drastic 
changes will come is in the development 
programme. Mr Nixon will, if he gets 
ills way, put American foreign aid money 
into the hands of international organisa¬ 
tions like the World Bank and gradually 
terminate bilateral arrangements 

Such surrender of control will not 
please foreign aid’s enemies in Congress. 
By exercising their influence over the 
annual foreign aid bill, they have 
brought the United States from first 
to eleventh (in proportion to its gross 
national product) among the major 
nations giving economic assistance to 
poor countnes. They have reduced tlie 
annual appropriations from an average 
of $3 45 billion in the early i qfios to 
an average of $2.33 billion in the latter 
part of the decade. And tins year in 
the Hou.se of Representatives they have 
hacked Mr Nixon’s extremely modest 
request of $1.8 billion for economic 
assistance by $500 million (The Senate 
has yet to act on this.) Even though 
many Congressmen will welcome 
the possibility of separating military 
from economic assistance permanently 
and of reducing American’s direct 
involvement abroad, the reforms will 
have rough going in Congress. 

The reforms are almost exactly along 
the lines of those suggested last March 
by the prestigious Peterson Task Force 
on International Development. Mr 
Peterson, president of the Bank of 


Apologies to Harvard 
A typographical error on page 48 of The 
Economist of September i2th lopped 300 
years off Harvard’s 334 years of age. 
Moreover, a reader in Yorkshire believes 
that II was a much grander employee of the 
late President I.awrcnce lowell’s, a butler 
rather than a mere secretary, who delivered 
the memorable line “ The President is in 
Washington seeing Taft ” 
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America, may in fact join the Adminis¬ 
tration’s staff while it tnes to put the 
proposals into effect. So far as formal 
changes in organisation are concerned 
the unwieldy Agency for International 
Development would be abolished With 
as much development assistance as pos¬ 
sible being put through international 
channels, there would lie two new 
agencies set up to handle what was left 
of bilateral programmes. One would deal 
with loans on what will be a more 
businesslike basis, drawing on advice 
from the World Bank ; the other would 
be an international development institute 
which would handle technical assistance. 

Mr Nixon went further where he did 
not need the permission of Congress 
He announced his decision to abandor 
the hard rule that foreign aid be spent 
only in the country which gave it. 
While it will take some time for the 
“ untying ” of aid to become worldwide, 
Mr Nixon decided that poorer countries 
may as of now buy where thc\ like 
with American money (a dispensation 
granted to Latin America last year). 
Perhaps the most striking thing about 
Mr Nixon’s foreign aid mes.sagc is that 
he has, uncharacteristically, committed 
himself firmly to two controversial ideas 
One IS that the United States must 
reverse tlie decline in its assistance to 
poor countries. The other is that 
American foreign aid must flow, without 
yearly interruptions from Congress, 
through international cfiannels. 


A cop opts out 


What was it that made Mr Howard 
Leary, the much praised head of me 
New York police department, give up a 
promising career for a marginally bettei- 
paid job as head of security in a dejiart- 
ment store ^ This is die question that 
New Yorkers have been asking them¬ 
selves ever since Mr Leary’s sudden anil 
unexpected resignation early this iiioiith. 
Mr Leary is certainly not telling and 
his unexplained silence has triggered off 
a trail of rumours about strained lela- 
tions with the mayor, Mr John Lindsay 
Mr Lindsay, for his part, has nothing 
but praise for his commissioner but, 
judging by Mr Leary’s refusal to stem 
speculation, all has not been well 
A variety of explanations have been 
put forward for Mr Leary’s rapid 
departure ; that he was particularly 
bitter about an alleged attempt by 
Mr Ijindsay to hush up evidence of a 
possible conspiracy to harass and 
snipe at 'the police ; that he was 
angered by the mayor’s criticism of 
“ police inaction ” during the 
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Most airlines will take you fom 
New\brk to Miami and back for $156l 
So will Eastern Aiilines. 

But only Eastern will throw in, 
for no extra cost, a ticket to Puerto foco 

9 EASTERN Aim-HMES 
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The charm and elegance 
ofWestphalia 

plus a modern Congress Hall 
for the businessman. 
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Evenings that 
memories are made of — 
so often include 

Drambuie 

LIQUEUR 
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AMBRIOAN SUR^Y 



Lmdsay and his naw pohceman 


dl^tutt>ances in the spring beitween 
construction 'workers and peace 
demonstrators ; that, while he has 
worked more closdly wu'th Mr Lindsay 
thian have any of his predecessors with 
other mayors, he grew tired of the 
constant interference in what he con¬ 
sidered departnientai affairs—such as 
allegations of corruption But it now 
seems that this early specu'latuon may 
have lieen wide of the mark It is 
thought that Mr Leary was eased out 
by Mr Lindsay and that 'it was the 
mayor who arranged his new jOb This 
may have lieen either 'because Mr 
Lindsay felt that the chief of the 
police was losing coiitnil of his 
department or liocause he wanted a 
better nuin in the jdb. 

Mr I.eary was generally held to be 
a good cominissioner He was some¬ 
thing of a progressive who managed 
to win the respect of the community 
As an Irishman 'he hdkl the loyalty 
of 'the 'largely Irish police force 
during one of the most troubled periods 
of the departmerit’s history. But Mr 
Lindsay has certainly found a good 
replacement in Mr Platili'ck Murphy. 
Unlike Mr Leary Mr Murphy, who 
has been chief of police in Detroit, 
has a reputation of being up-<to-date 
and modernisation is something that 
the somewhat old-fashioned New York 
police force needs badly. 

Even before he has officially taken up 
his duties Mr Murphy has listed a 
number of possible innovations such as 
raising educational standards—he is a 
university graduate—and putting greater 
eniphasis on the development of com¬ 
munity relations ; this would be 
especially welcome at a time when New 
Yorkers feel that the police are not 
as helpful as they might be. 

Mr Murphy has a tough task ahead 
of him.' Negotiations for a new labour 
contract with the city begin next month ; 
the police force b undermanned ; race 
is a perennial problem. But he can at 
least take comfort from the fact that 
Mr Lindsay is likely to prove a reliable 
ally. 


Squeeze on the 
campus 

The report of 'the Scranton Commission 
on Campus Unrest, set up after last 
summer’s tragedy at Kent State 
Universuty, us expwted whale President 
Nixon’s Mediterranean 'tour is Billing 
the headlines. If the repiort says what 
advance rumours suggest at will, then 
he may be glad 'to have attention 
distracted from at From leaks to the 
press 'it appears that the draft puts the 
blame for '(he revolutionary mood of 
students directly on 'the Nixon 
Ad'mimstration; tlnis would be 
espeoiaiUy embarrassing at this stage of 
the election campaign, particularly 
since Mr Scranton is h.imse'lf a 
Republican. Perhaps to deflate the 
report 'in advance Mr Nixon has been 
using the occasion of 'the opening of 
the new college year to 'remind 
university professors, 'administrators 
and students that it is their responsi¬ 
bility to cope with the crisis in 
American education and to defend 'its 
freedom. 

Mr Nixon has always protected the 
universities’ independence and has 
re&isted congresaonal efforts to penalise 
s'tudent'S •Who have 'been involved in 
disorders It is therefore somewhat 
surprising 'that he 'Should also at this 
point ask Congress for authority, which 
IS likely to ibe speedily granted, to send 
agents of tlie Federal Bureau of 
Investigation on to college property, 
wn'diout 'Waiting for university 
authomties 'to request 'them, as soon as 
there are ca.se.s of bombing or arson. 
'Dhis request, it is said, is 'the direct 
result of the dusaster at the Uiuversity 
of Wisconsin at Madison a monffi ago, 
when a mathematics research centre 
doing, among other things, secret work 
for the army was bkxwn up with the 
loss of one life' a'od of accumulated 
research material on which several 
'stud'ents depended for their advanced 
degrees and therefore for 'their future 
careers. The FBI is already searching 
for the four young men charged with 
this crime but 'they are thought 'to 
have fled to Canada. 

According to one of Madison’s 
underground newspapers, the group 
which claims rcsponsi'bility for the 
incident intends to escalate the 
violeiKe if its demands have not been 
met by the middle of October ; these 
are for the telease of 'three Black 
Panthers a'wa'king itrial in Milwaukee, 
for the abolition ^ the effioers’ tKoning 
scheme at the university and for 
removad of the curfew on vissts to 


women's dormitories. While the 
majority of the students have little 
sympathy for these revolutionary 
tactics, the deadline set wiAl be just 
when many of them will be feeling 
restive at the university’s refusal to 
give them time off, as some other 
collies are d'Oing, to work for peace 
candidates in (he election campiaiign. In 
refusing the university 'b, however, 
safeguarding 'its own interests ; students 
canvassing on behalf of liberal 
Democrats might 'be just what is 
needed to swing Wisconsin voters to 
elect the narrow-mind'cd Republican, 
Mr CHson, who is running for 
Governor, and an even more reactionary 
State Legislature than the present one. 

Under pressure from the legislature 
and from their own predilections, the 
regents of the universi'ty have already 
forced the resignation of the hberail and 
much-respec'led president, Mr Harring¬ 
ton, who has been squeezed dry 
between his determinaiuon to preserve 
the academic freedom of his professoprs 
and his students and the regents’ 
insistence on repressdng dissent. This 
unhappy situation has been exacer¬ 
bated by the legislature’s unwilling¬ 
ness to provide the funds which the 
university need's to preserve its 'high 
standards under present econoiiuc con¬ 
ditions And such funds as 'have been 
made available are being drai'ned away 
by the expense of 'the security pre¬ 
cautions—extra guards, floodlights and 
so on—made necessary by the violence, 
qu'rte apart from the cost of repairing 
the damage The loss at the mathematics 
laboratory was valued at about $6 mil¬ 
lion. 

Since the terrorism, which may now 
replace mass demonstrations as the 
method of protest at univeratiies, 
seems to have centred on Madison, it 
It suitable that from 'there should also 
come a helpful suggestion for meeting 
the cost of damage. Each student, it 
It proposed, should pay $100 into an 
insurance fund at the beginning of 
term At the end the money wou'kl be 
returned, les.s the proportion that had 
been spent on dea'h'ng vri'th any dis¬ 
orders. 

Meanwhile, however, the shopkeepers 
in the town have boarded up their 
windows as the students come back 
from vacation. All the glass on the main 
street was sma.<ihed by “ trashers ” liefore 
Christmas last vear The students will 
find that many of their best professors 
have left for smaller, more peaceful 
colleges. Those who have stayed are 
bracing them.selves for an unhappy 
year which may decide whether this 
renowned university can survive as an 
academic institution worth the name. 


Electors reprieved ? 


The Electoral Colleg-e, ithe venerable 
institution that chooses the President 
according to the votes of the states, has 
been a favourite target for reformers 
since the end of the eighteenth century 
But Congressmen have alv/ays pieferrcd 
to hve with the system that they know 
—whatever its limitations—ratlier than 
change it for one that they do not know. 
Last year, however, the House of 
Representatives voted to do away with 
the college and replace it with a direct 
popular election and this year the 
Senate Judiciary Committee followed 
suit But things liavc not gone well 
for reformers on the floor of the Senate. 
Last week they failed, narrowly, to 
muster the necessary two-thirds 
majority to cut off further debate and 
bring the proposed amendment to the. 
Constitution to a vote Another attempt 
to break the filibuster is expected next 
week. If this fails also, then the reform 
may be shelved to clear the way for 
other important bills in the rush to 
adjourn on October 15th. If this happens 
Senator Birch Bayh, the spon.sor of the 
amendment, has threatened to disrupt 
all Senate business. 


The one remaining hope is that 
President Nixon, who is in favour of 
reform, will step in to persuade wavei- 
ing Republicans to vote for the 
measure. So far he has shown little 
inclination to intervene, particularly us 
the .sponsoi of the amendment is 
Senator Bayh, tlic Democrat who 
leii the successful campaign against 
President Nixon’s Supreme Court 
nominees. If the measure itself does come 
to a vote a two-thirds majority, or 67 
votes if all the Senators are present, is 
needed to pass the amendment and at 
present the Bayh foices only number 58 
at the most. Even if the Senate does 
vote in favour of the proposal it still 
has a long road in front of it. It must 
be ratified by three-ijuartcrs of the 
states before it finally becomes part of 
the Constitution 

Under the present .system for electing 
the President voters m each state ballot 
foi electors (a state has as inan> electors 
as It has members of Congress), who 
then choose the President, habitually 
but not inev'itahly voting for the 
candidate who receives a majority of 
the populai votes m their stale 
Critics can list a multitude of drawbacks 
to the Electoral College but the one 
which has generated the present impetus 


for reform is the recurring fear that, in 
a three-way contest, the third candidate 
may hold the balance of power in the 
college as Mr George Wallace might 
have done in 1968. Under the proposed 
amendment this danger would be 
eliminated and, if no candidate got 
more than 40 per cent of the popular 
vote, another “ run-off ” contest would 
be held between the two leaders 

Southern Senators, particularly those 
from the less populous states, arc 
opposed to direct election because they 
feel that it would swing the balance of 
power m favour of the large states. 
Other critics fear that iC would dilute 
the influence of large mmortties, such 
as the Negroes and the Jews in New 
Yoik. But It IS the provision for a run¬ 
off election that is the main stumbling 
block for those highly respected liberals 
who want to see some measure of 
reform but who are opposed to Senator 
Bayh’s piopmsal It is argued that a 
run-off would mean a long period of 
uncertainty and that it would under¬ 
mine the two-party system, by 
eiicmiragmg candidates of small 
parties to enter the race, in order to 
prevent anv nominee getting the 
requiicd 40 per tent .so that they could 
then iiifluente the outcome 


Midi maybe 

It’s a long, long way from May to 
December and just about now American 
women are having to decide whether 
or not they arc going to face the wiiiter 
in last year’s miniskirts or to let their 
hemlines drop To be sure, some smart 
women have been sporting midis for 
months—and Miss Amenea has jiisl 
appeared in one But rnovl women have 
hung back, uncertain, and some arc 
fightmg actively for the right to show 
more than a bit of thigh There are 
GAMS (Girls Against More Skirt) in 
New York and FADD (Fight Against 
Dictating Designers) in Washington 
FADD has accused Women’s Wear 
Daily, the newspaper that is the Pravda 
of the rag trade, of violating the Federal 
Trade Commission Act by trying to 
coerce the public into the idea that a 
longer skirt is fashionable 

WWD, as some like to call it, has 
certainly pushed the midiskirt with a zeal 
that would do for the selling of a presi¬ 
dential candidate The paper has decreed 
1970 to be the year of the midi—on the 
sound business judgment that anything 
that demands a complete change—from 
shoes to underwear—^is good for the 
clothing trade. But the tactic could 
backfire. All spring and summer cus¬ 
tomers have held back , some textile and 
dress manufacturers have gone out of 
businedl‘'’'(hurt also by the general 
econoififc decline) and even elegant shops 


like Lord and Tayloi’v have tried to 
rca.vsurc their customers that they can 
buy whatever they like “ It’s not the 
length but the look that counts ” 

Now that winter is on the way, then* 
are signs that Amerii an women ate 
suceumbing to the inidi They can 
rationalise their aicxietics- midis arc 
wanner They cost more too All aioiind 
the United States “ the better shops ” 


— that IS, the more expensive are 
aitisely eampaigiimg, with lectures, 
co/Tee and fashion shows, to win converts 
Bonwit Teller's in New York has adopted 
a mote direet tactic , it has asked all its 
sales girls to wear below-ihe-knee skirts 
we don’t want lustoiners who might feel 
a tiny bit inserun about their pun base 
tn look aniund and see any of us in 
syinboln rebellion with what we say 
we stand for 



Minis march—to dsteat ? 
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Commercial Entree into Africa 



2nd GHANA 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR-ACCRA 

1-14 February 1971 

The 2nd Ghana International Trade Fair, following the success of the one held in 1967, offers international 
traders an unprecedented opportunity for exploring trade potential in Cihana and Africa. The Fair can open up to 
you a considerable market for capital goods such as agricultural machinery and industrial plant. 

Five main reasons why you should exhibit 
at the Ghaiia Fair: 

!• Ghana has generous incentives for investors, including 
up to 10 years’ ta;^ holiday; 

2 . A technical conference on “Africa Progresses,” the theme 
of the Fair, will be held in Accra while the I-'air is on. 

Exhibitors will thus be able to meet important buyers 
from many African countries } 

S’ One and a half million visitors arc expected from Ghana, 

Africa and the rest of the world. 

It will pay if you plan now to exhibit your products at 

Ghana International Trade Fair, Accra, 

I- 14 February 1971 

Details of the Fair arc obtainable from the nearest Ghana Mission or Ministry of Trade, 

Ghana International Trade Fair, P O. Box M.47, Accra, Ghana 

F/y to the Ghana International Trade Fair by 

v.c.io service 

the people who know the place best. 


NC25 00 worth of import licences per sq. ft. of space 
rented will be issued to exhibitors to cover business 
transacted at the Fair, 

4. Ghana, because of its geographical position, is a com¬ 
mercial centre tor most of tropical Africa; 




Ufest Germans are big buyers 



This magazine wiii seii them your product 


CAPITAL, last becoming the West German 
businessman s bible on economic and business 
affairs, has a monthly paid circulation of well 
over 125,000 copies Circulating among men 
who spend big lor their companies and lor 
themselves 

So if you sell office machinery, business travel. 


cars, or the expensive little knick-knacks that 
rich men buy, CAPITAL, with its 800,000 and 
more readers is a must 

Look into the opportunities offered to you or 
your clients' products by the buoyant West 
German market today. Contact the London 
Representatives for comprehensive information 


about the West German market and full media 
details about CAPITAL —the leading West 
German colour magazine that will help you 
break Into It' 

International Graphic Press Ltd 

2DVERS gUILOINQS, HOLBORN, LONDON EC1 
Talaphone 01-40S 4S34/S0aS 


CAPITAL is published by GRUNER ♦ JAHR GmbH & Co. HAMBURG 1. PRESSEHAUS 

—publiAflvsof BRIGITTE. SCHONER WOHNEN. STERN, whosfdubsidiary Kindler & Schiermeyer puWishes JASMIN. TWEN and ELTERN- 
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UNDERSTANDING ENDCH 

Enoch Powell ; Tory tnhunc' 

By Andrew Roth. 

Macdonald. 393 pages 45s 

Mr Roth IS intrigued by Mr Powell So 
are we all , peihaps Mi Powell is him¬ 
self. Mr Powell, we are told, artually- 
collaborated with Mr Roth to the extent 
of “ drawing attention to errors of fact 
relating to himself ” The book was woi th 
his trouble It is not a polemic, as Mr 
Paul Foot’s effort was It is, in fart, 
rather sketchy on the immigration issue, 
and on the internal {lolitics of the Con¬ 
servative party since Mr Heath became 
leader. Mr Roth scenis more concerned 
with the years, in oilice and out, when 
Mr Powell was still considered an ortho¬ 
dox politician. Perhaps his .sources for 
that time are bettci. 

So this IS the higher political jouin- 
alism, or is meant to be Mi Ruth gets 
himself into the act onl\ once, when 
he recounts how he was the first journ¬ 
alist in this country to set down in print 
exactly what he had heard aliout Mr 
Profumo He can he forgiven that But 
he can be naughty sonietimes. It is a 
c|uestionahle way of proceeding to lepoit 
Mr .\iidiew Faulds's excitable remarks 
about Mr Powell and Ins inuthci liefore 
attempting to descrilie what Mr Powell’s 
childhood was really like. Mr Roth’s 
own ideas alxiut economics also intrude 
into his assessment of Mr Powell’s career 
Ixrth at the Treasury and at the Min¬ 
istry of Health. That may be under¬ 
standable after all, most of Mr 
Powell’s colleagues were apt to disagree 
with him. But a biography that tends 
to assume that ministers are right only 
when they are generous with public 
money is not a wholly reliable guide to 
Mr Powell’s jjolicies, let alone his 
thoughts. 

Mr Powell, of course) wants to float 
the pound , he is against joming the 
common market , he is generally dis¬ 
trustful of the United States , he is 
opposed to having British dcrfence 
forces east of Suez ; he refused to join 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s government , 
he was a resolute critic of the Hola 
scandal , he was a convinced oppionent 
of capital punishment. All these 
are gocxl left-wing causes and 


nostrums. This is one reason why so 
many people on the left will never give 
Mr Powell the benefit of the doubt on 
anyblung, let alone immigration. It is 
also why Mr Heath and many of his 
colleagues (even tho.se who are not great 
friends of Mr Heath) will never give 
Mr Powell the benefit of the doubt 
cither, especially on immigration. 

Mr Rotli takes us through all these 
me idents meticulously, but with a slight 
an of baflleriient. So he has to find a 
psychological reason why Mr Powell was 
anxious to join up on the first day of 
the war So we have the recurring 
phrase that Mr Powell did “ another U- 
tui n ” that IS, changed his mind There 
are times (at Cambridge, m the anny, 
in the early years of jrolitics) when the 
be.st he can do for Mr Powell is to 
present the caricature of the lower 
middle class prize Ixry ern the make 
There is something in that, although the 
vouiig Mr Powell went beyond it • there 
was a time when he might have become, 
naturally, one of the great, serious and 
lovable English eccentrics 

To Mr Roth, Mr Powell is a man 
to lie respected, not to be found lovable , 
not even to have any charm Perhaps 
Mr Powell should have tried harder 
with him Mr Roth writes of Mr Powell’s 
hajjpy family life, of his carpentry skills, 
and (with open astonishment) of how 
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he has never tried to maximise his own 
income. How very un-Tory, how very 
un-Powellite that as. And yet if the left 
wing ever really wants to understand Mr 
Powell, and why many thousands vote 
for him and many hundreds of thous¬ 
ands vote because of him for a Tory 
party which comes closest to what they 
believe a political party should be like, 
they should read Mr Roth’s book. They 
will find these secrets go much deeper 
than whatever Mr Powell has said about 
race, or even than Freudian analysis. 
Perhaps Mr Roth was right not to make 
too much of the immigration issue, after 
all. 

EVERYBDDY'S TALKING 

Hard Times : An Oral History of the 

Depression 

By Studs Terkel 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press 475 
pages. 63s. 

Oral history is now almost a heavy 
mdustry in tlie United States. The idea 
started with Columbia University’s oral 
history project in 1948. Now everyone is 
in on the act. Tlie main tool is the tape 
recorder, and when tapes are typed up 
and publisiied their chief value and 
appeal are often the flavour of the uttei- 
ance as much as the content of the 
reminiscence. This is certainly true of 
this book, which Mr Terkel has assem¬ 
bled after touUng a tape recorder the 
length and Irreadth of tlie United States. 
All sorts and conditions of Americans 
were invited to record their personal 
memories of the depression . politicians 
and cx-px)liticians , lawyers, bankers, 
farmers, artists, government workers, and 
even a film star, Myrna Loy 

Each reader will select his own 
favourites from about 170 personal 
memoirs, which give the book the 
appearance of a Bedside Esquire. It is 
fascinating to read how some did very 
well out of the depression. Ex-Senator 
William Benton, of Bntanmca and other 
enterprises, started up his advertising 
agency with Chester Bowles in July, 
1939. Their business doubled throughout 
the depression thanks to a dizzy start 
with a Pepsodent commercial. But most 
of the memoirs tell of deprivation and 
want. One of the most moving is told by 
Cesar Chavez. As a young boy in Cali¬ 
fornia, Chavez tned to buy a hamburger 
at a stall, and was order^ back across 
the tracks with the words “ We don’t 
serve Mexicans here ” The waitress could 
hardly have known what she was start¬ 
ing in the boy’s mind. 

Mr Terkel also had the useful idea of 
interviewing some of the present 
younger generation, bom years after the 
depression The 30-year-old cab driver 
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in Kansas who drove Mr Terkel to Alf 
Landon’s office was not sure who Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt was, “ He was a Rough 
Rider. Most people called him Teddy ^ ” 
the cab dnver quened. And when a 20- 
year-old bank clerk in Detroit was asked 
“ What do you think would happen if 
a depression came today? ” she replied : 
" If I could get hold of a pill, that would 
end everything. And everyone I really 
care for, I wish they’d do the same 
thing. I’d be afraid to experience it. I 
just couldn’t take it . . ” Times have 

certainly changed. 

ACADEMIA'S MUNICH? 

The Rise of the Student Estate in 
Britain 

By Eric Ashby and Mary Anderson. 

MacmtUan 196 pages. 50s cloth, 20s 
paper. 

Sir Eric Ashby, Master of Clare College 
and formerly vice-chancellor of Cam¬ 
bridge and of Queen’s University, Bel¬ 
fast, has collaborated with Dr Mary 
Anderson to produce a short history of 
the main student movements in Britain 
since the early nineteenth century. 
Their account is sober, lucid, and 
eminently fair-minded. The early chap¬ 
ters trace the efforts of Scottish students 
to form their own representative councils 
and elect their own Rectors. 'Their 
success in achieving both clearly derived 
from the articulate and law-abiding 
appeals they made and maintained. As 
in most things educational, the Scots 
beat a path for others to follow. 'The 
middle chapters of the book trace the 
rise of the National Union of Students 
in England, drawing on archives made 
available by the NUS, for which the 
authors are generous with their praise. 

They then turn to the current 
campaign by NUS for greater 
“ participation ” (the quotes are neces¬ 
sary, as the term is highly elastic, mean¬ 
ing different things to different people) 
in university government. The authors 
are clearly concerned to rid this par¬ 
ticular debate of its more hysterical over¬ 
tones. They are not sparing in their 
cnticism of the more mindless frothings 
that emerge in the general revolt 
against authority. With some reserva¬ 
tions, the authors come out in favour of 
greater student “ participation ” in 
university government, and they arc 
cautiously optimistic about the effects 
It will have. 

Not everyone will agree with them on 
this, and one may question the con¬ 
clusions they draw from the evidence. 
At one point they refer to Mr Jack 
Straw’s views on university government 
as “ poppycock." Yet Mr Straw is, after 
all, the democratically elected president 
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of the NUS. Elsewhere the authors 
remark of students ■ “ Moods in the 
young change quickly and it would be 
foolhardy to predict what the mood 
may be even a couple of years ahead.” 
This hardly clinches the case for students 
having a permanent role in university 
government. Above all, they are clearly 
impressed by the joint statement issued 
by the committee of vice-chancellors and 
the NUS in October, 1968, which gave 
official blessing to the notion that 
students should sit on the major execu¬ 
tive committees of universities 'The con¬ 
cordat of 1968 allots to students a major 
—in some cases an exclusive—^say on 
matters termed “ student affairs,” a 
minor say in other matters, and no say 
on committees where, in the felicitous 
language of the document, “ student 
presence would be inappropriate.” Sir 
Eric remarks, no doubt speaking from 
personal knowledge, that the 1968 joint 
statement was produced after “ hard 
bargaining ” between the NUS and the 
committee. He also regards it as an 
“ histone document.” The more sur¬ 
prising, then, that the vice-chancellors 
did not consult their academic colleagues 
before concluding its terms. 

SEHING THE SCENE 

Drugs from A to Z: A Dictionary 
By Richaud R. Lingeman. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 263 
pages. 50s. 

The devil you don’t know is usually the 
worst, which is why Mr Lingeman’s 
book—published at a time when many 
people are for the first time being 
abruptly forced into contau:>t with the 
“ drug scene ”—^fUls a very big gap. As 
the author explains, when he was at 
college in Amerjga in die early 1950s 
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“ oUr * trip,’ if indeed we had one, was 
OrtliA’s beer. LSD had been discovered, 
but if someone had mentioned it, we 
would probably have thought he meant 
an honorary degree.” Now at many 
colleges some 75 per cent of the students 
have at least experimented with drugs 
and this swift and radical change is the 
raison d’etre of the dictionary. 

Written for laymen by a layman— 
Mr Lingeman is an editor with the New 
York Times books section—the dic¬ 
tionary was, however, compiled after 
much consultation with medical experts, 
particularly Dr Herbert Berger of New 
York Medical Collie, who supplied the 
introduction It lists numerous forms 
of natural and pharmaceutically pro¬ 
duced drugs, from cleaning liquids (you 
can get high sniffing carbon tetra¬ 
chloride) to the hard addictive drugs 
such as heroin, giving their origins, how 
they' are used and by whom It also 
describes in detail the effects of different 
dosages of a particular drug and the 
withdrawal symptoms experienced by 
addicts when they abandon it .A whole 
slang yocaliulary has grown up around 
drug-taking, of words chosen partly to 
describe the sensation the drug gives 
and partly to concea'l its identity for 
illegal trafficking Quantities, of the.se 
slang words, lioth current and oh.soletc, 
.ire includet! 
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Mr Lingeman also discusses the posi¬ 
tion of each drug in the eyes of the law. 
Here he is usually referrii^ to American 
law. In the entry on maryuana—a very 
thorough section spreading ^ over ten 
pages—he is particularly critical of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics for the 
stand it takes on marijuana. He feels 
that the two chief reasons the bureau 
gives for banning the drug—that it leads 
to crime and that it wil'I lure smokers 
on to the harder drugs (the bureau still 
claims that 75 to 80 per cent of heroin 
addicts began on marijuana)—are not 
substantiated. 

TARIQ'S TIRADE 

Pakistan : Military Rule or People’s 
Power ^ 

Bv Tanq Ah 

Jonathan Cape. 270 pages 55s 

Tanq .Mi’s new 'book is, on his admis¬ 
sion, an “ unabashed and straight¬ 
forward polemic against tlie feudal and 
lapitalist class of Pakistan which has 
lull'd the country since 1947 in varying 
guises " Having made his name as a 
student revolutionary in Britain, Taniq 
All has obviously approached the 
history of his own country with 
preconception Nevertlieless much of 
Pakistan's history since 1947 fits into 
this framework Ayub Khan did not 
deserve the good press be received in 
the west His promised reforms came to 
little The land reform, as Tanq All 
rightly points out, hardly achieved any 
redistribution m favour of the landless 
j>easants 'I'lie oligarchy of the landlords 
remained unscatiied. Ayub’s “ decade of 
development ’’ was successful for .some 
j>eoplc , stalulity attracted foreign 
capital and bv the year of his fall, iq68, 
the growth latc was over 8 per cent. 
But the new wealth stayed in the hands 
of the few A mere 20 families arc 
alleged to control bb per cent of all 
industrial assets, 70 per cent of insur¬ 
ance and 80 per cent of banking inter¬ 
ests Corruption was also a regular 
feature of that decade—even reaching 
into Ayub’s family There was a brisk 
trade lietwcen civil servants and indus¬ 
trialists in import and export licences 
But Ayub’s regime until 1968 did pro¬ 
vide stability—if nothing else The 
situation before Ayub had become so 
chaotic that the deputy speaker of the 
East Pakistan legislature was murdered 
by the members themselves 

As an “ international ” socialist Tanq 
All manages to rise above certain issues 
about which most Pakistanis are 
extremely partisan Though a West 
Pakistani, he emphasises the discrimina¬ 
tion from which East Pakistan has been 
suffering. He also avoids the usual 



Pakistani .self-righteousness about Kash¬ 
mir, and even claims that it was 
Pakistan that started the war over 
Kashmir in 1965. 

All student revolutionaiies yearn for 
co-operation between students and 
workers This has been conspicuously 
alisent in Britain, in the United States 
and even in France in 1968. Tanq Ah 
t lings hopefully to the fact that there 
was such co-operation in Pakistan in 
iqbB and iqfiq, when he made two 
somewhat brief visits to his home coun¬ 
try He also c'laiiiis a lugh degree of 
spontaneity foi the demonstrations— 
although he admits that at one point 
{leople were forced to “ shout anti-Ayub 
slogans or were kicked an the arse if 
they refused ” But revolution in Pakis¬ 
tan now seems farther off than in 1968 
01 1969 The parties of the left are busy 
campaigning for the general election to 
l)c held at the end of the year. They 
have no intention of undertaking the 
exiia-parliamentarv res-olution that 
'I’ariq All advocates, and for wifiich he 
liopefully suggests that the Trotskyist 
Fourth International (of which he as 
a member) can provide the leadership 


THAT DEM MED ELUSIVE 
NOVELIST 

Andre Gide : A study of hii creative 
writings 

By G W. Ireland 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 462 pages. £5. 

There are some writers who live to an 
almost legendary old age, but when they 
die, their death nevertheless comes as a 
great shock to those who adnure them 
This is the case wnth E. M Forster ; it 
was also the case with Andr€ I^Jide His 
death was almost a surprise, almost a 
revelation, that lus eternal youth and 
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cunosity should be mortal after all. Yet 
after a flurry of posthumous publica¬ 
tions and reflections a certain neglect 
of his work set an. His writings soon lost 
their controversial aspects; k became 
increasingly difBcult to explain to young 
pieople the importance which he had 
formerly assumed ; last year, the cen¬ 
tenary of his birth attracted relatively 
little attention. The appearance <there- 
fore of a long, scholarly work on Gide 
provides us with the opportunity of 
thinking again about this writer whose 
career covers such a long period Of 
French history. Gide's work straddles 
the years between the bourgeois mon¬ 
archy and republic and the France of 
our own days. It seems reasonable to 
suppose 'that Gide, almost the contem¬ 
porary of Guizot, would not have been 
disconcerted by the events of May, i q68, 
and by the commune of the Sorbonne 

Mr Ireland has not written a specula¬ 
tive work. Although he throws out the 
occasional questaon, he has sought only 
to provide a commentary that will be 
useful 'to the reader of Gide's works. In 
many ways it is disappointing. The use 
of the royal “ we ” an the preface fore¬ 
shadows a certain pomposity, and many 
of the remarks which accompany the 
inevitable quotations from (Jide can 
only be described as plat comme un 
trottoir. It IS too easy to say that Gide’s 
style is “ splendid ” and “ a miracle of 
skill ” and it is sad to be reduced to the 
“ we shall probably never know ” level 
of reflection But there is a direct and 
resolute attempt to give an overall inter¬ 
pretation of the creative work as a 
whole Thus “ Andrf Walter,” the first 
of ail the works, is rounded ofT by 
“ Th6s6e,” the last that Mr Ireland con¬ 
siders : “ Strait is the Gate ” as the direct 
complement to “ The Immoralist ” ; 
“ The Vatican Swindle ” is situated at 
the carrefouT of Gide’s development and 
discusses many of the themes which 
have been present in 'his mind ; “ The 
Coiners ” stands for a conclusion to this 
systematic approach to the subjects 
about wblioh Gide had allways wanted 
to write. 

Thus Mr Ireland as bold enough to 
present a clear interpretation of this 
most elusive and subtle writer. We can 
sympathise with hun in his uncertainty 
about how much of Gide’s 'life he should 
explain or 'how much he can assume 
that everyone knows. But the great 
merit of this book is that it sends us 
back to the texts, and as it remands us 
of Gide’s complexities and nuances, so 
it suggests that Gide is a most relevant 
writer to our times. One as even tempted 
to believe that at is the seU-conscious 
novelist who can accomplish me j^ceatest 
aduevements in 'Ort. 


VICTIMS OF THE SYSTEM 

Accidents, Compensation and the Law 
By I* S Atiyah 

Wridcnjdd and Nicolson. bbi page.s 
£6 I os cloth, ;,5s paper. 

For the first time in Britain an academic 
lawyer has made a sustained attempt to 
(onsider the whole of the etonoiiiic and 
.social effects of the law in a particular 
area This is therefore an important 
Ixiok The author has riecessanly aban¬ 
doned the old tonceplual categories of 
the law and instead has tried to describe 
all the legal mechanisms that operate in 
a particular set of situation.s—those 
generally known as “ accidents ”—which 
result in personal injury These are the 
tort system, personal insurance, the 
criminal injuries conijjensation scheme, 
the industrial injutics stheine, and nat¬ 
ional insurance Piofessor Atiyah well 
shows the c liaotic situation that results 
from the operation of all these systems 
together, and the impossibility of justify¬ 
ing logically the variety of different 
criteria on which they deteiinine what, 
if anything, the victim is entitled to 
receive 

He shows in detail what is well known 
to every lawyer, but not often publicly 
discussed, that the basis of the tort 
system in awarding damages for “ fault " 
is more fictitious than real ITie amount 
awarded liears no relation to the degree 
of fault of the defendant Many are 
liable Without being at fault in the legal 
—nor, perhaps, in the moral—sense , and 
anyway it is practically never the tort¬ 
feasor who pays the damages. Moreover, 
It appears from such unsatisfactory 
statistics as there are that only about 50 
per cent of road accident victims and 
almost certainly less than 10 per cent of 
industrial injury victims get any tort 
damages at all. The remainder have to 
rely on the national insurance and indus¬ 
trial injuries schemes respectively. These 
results certainly justify the description of 


the whole system by another authority, 
Profe.s.sor Ison, as a forensic lottery. 

Professor Atiyah describes in some 
detail the actual administration of the 
tort system, although Ins at count suffers 
fiom .1 lack of practical faiiiiliaiity with 
its working The tiutli is probably that 
It IS not quite .so bad as he suggests if 
the victim of the accident goes to a 
reall) good specialised sohcitoi for 
advice , but it is consideiablv worse if 
he goes anywiiere else .\lso, the piojKir- 
tions of really seriously injured victims 
who recover damages aie almost cer¬ 
tainly Inghci than the general average 
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if only because a greater effort is made 
to get them something, if not the whole 
value of their claims 

It should also be said that in places 
the author appears to confuse two 
related but distinct problems The first 
IS what proportion of the total resources 
of society should lie devoted to the com¬ 
pensation of accident victims (by what¬ 
ever mechanism this is done). This is not 
of course the result of any single cons¬ 
cious decision, much less of one that is 
.somehow democratically arrived at 
There is no moie a fixed accident fund 
than there is a fixed wages fund It is 
therefore at best a secondary ({uestion 
“ whether the proportion of national 
lesourtcs winch is already distributed to 
these groups |tlie disabled and the sickj 
IS being sensibly allocated ” Clertainly 
the congenitally disabled and the chron¬ 
ically sick are generally very ill provided 
for III comparison with the victims of 
accidents, and among the latter there is 
disparity between provision for indus¬ 
trial and for road accident victims, and 
alxrve all lictween compensation for those 
who receive corniiion law- damages and 
that for those who do not Hut this is 
very far from saying that anyone, as the 
law stands, is overcoiiipen.sated 

On two mam (loiiits the aiitlioi is 
undoubtedly light first, that our social 
sc'curity piovision ought to be greatly 
extendc-d, and, second, tliat it ought 
to lie based rather on the [lattcin of the 
industrial injuiies scheme than on that 
of national msuiance He is piohahly 
light III saying that within the former 
gieatei piiority ought to he given to the 
leplacement of lost income as against 
compensation foi physical injury as such 
It IS heyonci dispute that the tort .system 
IS giossK inefhc lent and expensive to 
operate [No more than half the total 
pieiniuni income of the liability insurers 
ever comes out again in the form of 
damages paid to accident victims I he 
case foi its alxihtion will lie overwhelm¬ 
ing hut only when we have* got a vastly 
improved system of .social security, and 
when we can lie sure that the ijauo 
niilhon or .so that the tort .system costs 
will really he fed into that system 

DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE 

Chelsea Reach ; The Brutal h'rtend^htp 
of Whistler and Waller Cireanei 
By Torn Pocock 

Hodder & Stoughton 224 pages 45s. 

Among the many vivid evocations of 
histone Chelsea in thi.s book, there is 
a de.scription of the last regatta, which 
in 1871 preceded the demolition of the 
old embankment This meant the end 
of Chelscra village anc' the waterfront 


so often painted by Walter Greaves, 
son of a local boatbuilder. Now the 
present Chelsea embankment may lie 
incorporated into the new motorway 
system Mr Pocock has timed his book 
well He knows Chelsea inside out, loves 
It and lives in it, and the Ixxikjacket 
tells us that he takes an active part in 
Icx'al affairs So this may 'l)e his special 
contribution to the protests which the 
Chelsea Society is to make against the 
Greater I,ondon development plan 
The volume (marvellously well pro¬ 
duced for the price) contains many 
reproductions of riverside v'lews anti 
street scenes by Walter Greaves, which 
have immense charm Before he and 
his brother became pupils of Whistlei, 
they were already painting in a naive 
tojxigraplncal way, and Walter’s finest 
work never lost its truth-telling quality 
'I'he story of his association with 
Whistler is told 'here in a .somewhat 
catchpenny style. Whistler emerges as 
an odious character, whatever his 
powers as a decorative and atmospheric 
artist Walter flrcaves appears as a 
remarkably gifted innocent, liewildered 
hist hv W'histlei’s rejcx'tion of liitn and 
then by 'his own belated sucxess and 
the campaign agaiinst Ills artistic integ¬ 
rity He did not die until iqfo, at the 
age of 84, .intl Mr Pex-oek has managed 
to collect reniiiii.sccnces of rtie pathetic 
old (xiinter from various peoj^le who 
knew him, as a kind of Chelsea phan¬ 
tom A gcxid deal of firsthand investiga¬ 
tion has < learlv gone into the IxKik, 
about which its author is disarmingly 
miKlest It does not begin to he (as Sir 
(ohn Rothenstein suggests in his fore¬ 
word that It is) a definitive biography 
of Walter Greaves 'J’hat would prohuhiv 
he less entertaining than this study 

WOMEN UNCHAINED 

Tus.sy is Me by Michael i hustings 
(Weidenfeld and NicOlson, ^os) 

Judging by the title of his iMiok one 
might be forgiven for assuming that Mr 
Hastings meant to write a romance 
about Kleanor Marx, or Tiissy, the 
youngest, cleverest and most dynamic 
daughter of Karl Marx But it is her 
lovei, the amoral unscrupulous Edward 
Avehng, who hold.s the attention Tussy 
remains a shadow, dominated by first 
her father, then Avehng and finally by 
her adclirtion to drugs 'I’he IkkiK is most 
readable but adds nothing alxnit the 
characters of the giants, Karl Marx and 
Predenck P^ngels—if anything it belittles 
them—alxiut the place of Tussy and her 
influence among the followers of Karl 
Marx, alxiut the pioneer socialists, 
or alxiut the early days of the sexiahst 



The Marx sisters Tussy centre 


movement Mr Ha.stings .seems to have 
so little time, .sympathy or understanding 
foi the ctirly growing pains of the 
sorialist movement that it is a wonder 
that he ever chose '1 us.sy Marx as the 
heroine for his novel at all 

Love, Morals and the Fem'inists by 
Constance Rover (Routledge & Kcgan 
Paul, 455) 

f'eminists, by and large, are not sexy 
l)i Constance Rover of I/onclon Univ'cr- 
sity has produced an intelligent and 
informative study of the ainhigiiity in 
women’s drive foi greater freedom 
Feminusts have hung hark in the efforp 
to reform divoicc laws and have given 
i.eghgihle suppoit to the movement 
towards easiei aixirtioii Dr Rover, tlie 
authoi of the earhei exi client 
“ Women’s Suffrage and Party Politic'. 
Ill Britain," has mtelhgentlv dtx'viinenteci 
the social .ittitiides winch, as much a' 
anntoinv, have women eithci m the 
honip or on the streets 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Charles /’ KindUbrrficr 

POWER AND MONEY 

Tills brilliant book by one of the world’i 
IradinR st hiiUrs in inic rnational etonomic' 
looks at liotli sides of this subjei t 
MarMillan 7“**- "et 

Paperniai 30 s. net 

I) E Butler & Richard Rose 

THE BRITISH GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1959 (1960) 

An examination of the I959 election will* 
dctaiU of particb, constitucnc les, randidates. 
issuer and roles the Press', television, 

etcetera 

Frank Gas' & Co Ltd 75^* “c* 


All books advertised in 
The Economist can he obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C .2 


Cataloouet free ort reQuest 
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Will radio really be commercial 7 


Thi- (inly certain tliiii)' about 
.(oiniiK'K lal radio i<. that it will 
be introdticed—".onii time The 
(lonsi nances, in their election 
iiiainrestn, |)roinised 

to prriiiit local enterprise 
radio under the gi'neral 
supers isiriii ol an iiideiic'n- 
deiit broadc astini; authority 
Mr (Jhnstophi I Clhatassay, soon 
after his appoiiitinc lit as Miii- 
istei of I’osts, started a study 
of the tec hint al and other 
aspei ts '1 he Queen’s spec c h 
inentioiud proposals lor (oiii- 
mcrcial local radio, these are 
(■spec led in the form of a white 
paper .11 the turn of the year 
althoiich some ministers .iii;u( 
lor mote time—espeeiallv as 
leirisl.ilioii III the hisi parh.i- 
iiientaiy session is unlikely 
More th.iii 400 eoinpaiiii s 
are said to h.isi btiii formed 
(01 the purpose of apj>lyiii,t> lor 
fianchises Fess of them have 
explored at all seiioiisly vshat 
they might he lakiiiir on f)nly 
OIK ot ihe'in, Mr llughie 
(jie e n s (aimitie're m 1 Hi ei.ide .isl- 
ing Consultaiitii (CBCJ;, has so 
fai bothered to dise iiss e opy- 
iighl fees with the Peifeinniiig 
Right Soeielv, the fee-rollreting 
age 111 feu nnisie and lyric copy- 
tight (issuers, or iiecdlc: time, 
the pe re (iitage of air time that 
call be used lor letorded musie , 
ssith the Musicians' L'nioii l ew 
seem to liiise any idea about 
the deiisilv of pojiulation iii the 
are.is they ate iiite rested iii, 
what the listening habits are, or 
vshethei they ssill h.is e to use 
a VllK tmiismitter as well as 
a me (hum wave one One group 
of weiiild-bc applieants, the 
laical Radio .'Vssociation, is jxist- 
poiiitig studs of likely program¬ 
ming costs until more is known 
'Iheie IS a blithe assumption 
around that local radio will be 
a liceiire to print money This 
is not necessarily so It depends 
on 

(ai How much the sersice will 
cost to ft&i 

(b)'\i^l^^t audienec the stations 
will he able to guarantee to 
adse rtiBiTs 


These III tuin de pend on a 
compile ate d set of technical and 
goserntneni constraints and 
standards and the outcome of 
negotiations with iiiiions .iiid 
(ojiyiight oss-ne rs pirate radio 
stations SSI re not only hijaekirs 
ol the aiiwavcs, they were 
guerrillas of the eopyriglit laws 
(aimmeicial radio siatioiis will 
base 10 pay according to the 
rule’s of the gaiiie 

The lilies should be diawn 
up to allow the eompaiiics to 
make a piolit and also make 
sure that the fiee enterprise 
radio actually increases eon- 
sumers’ chine e as ssell (aim- 
mercial radio does not h.ive to 
be all pa|> and pop In the 
United States theie aie ts'^oo 
com me I ( nil radio stations (.ind 
ill Kuropc osc-i 7501 and con- 
tniiv to [Kipiilar impression the 
laiige of clioice is often ciioi- 
inoiis 'I he iiril.iiit to Hiilisli 
cats IS the frccpieiiiy .iiid 
dui.iiion ol the comnie ici.ils 
Hrit.iin does not have to copy 
the Aineiican esam|)le, just .is 
It did not with coiniiirici.il 
teles isioii 

Objectives 

Hossi’vei, the (ioseinmenl's 

dee isinn that ladio is to be 
local means, elfectis e ly, that 
.i[i,irt from London .ind one oi 
Isso other lilies, listeners’ e hoi(,c 
ssill be expanded by only one 
nioie (hannel The fioveiii- 

nient will also no doubt insist 

on [iiinimtim standards of 

national and international iiesss 
cos’eiage .ind locally originated 
]>iograniin(S of both speech and 
tniisir Mr Ch.itasvay has already 
stressed that he has two objec- 
tiscs to enable radio to cant 
for local needs, and to pros-ide 
a first e lass news service com¬ 
parable 111 sound terms to 
Inch pendent Television News 
Lach local ladio station will 
have to piotiuce a varied li.slen- 
iiig diet although research shows 
that listeners like hearing a 
single sort ol sound from each 
channel, as the BBC has dis¬ 
covered Miice the four sound 


radio channels began to spec¬ 
ialise 111 pop, light music, senuus 
music anil talks respectively 
'i’he hist constraint on the 
jiossiblc number of local radio 
stations IS technical the mcdiiiin 
wave IS ovi’i crowded and space 
on the very high frequency band 
IS limited Yet if it is to pay, 
commereial radio must go out 
on medium wave Hardly any 
of the third of Britain’s work¬ 
ing population that travels to 
work by lai, most of whom have 
ear i.idios, tan pick up VllF' 
Car ladios capable of tuning m 
to VHF are expensive and the 
signal Is easily cut out by 
obstructions Although 95'’,, of 
households have radio, barely 
.1 thud have VHF Fven in 
lejfiej only ’jf)".! of the 74.4,110(1 
radios made 111 Britain and '{o"., 
of the i,i)iii,(i(>o imported could 
reeeivi 11 RBC loe al radio in.tdi 
the fatal mistake of liansmitliiig 
only on Vlll’’, confident that 
people would rush to spend a 
mmimum of at least Cio for 
a VHF set, eompared with Uej 
fen a medium wave iiaiisisiot 
Mr Uhat.iw.iv, giving the BBC. 
the go-ahead for a further la 
local radio stations (making 20, 
covering yo", of the population 
out of the 40 It wanted lo cove 1 
()o“,i has stijiulated th.it these 
must stay on VIIF, thus hoist¬ 
ing the BBCl with Its ow II petard, 
and giving potential medium 
wave e online 1c1.1l st.itioiis (he 
opjiortiinity to collar the majoi 
pail of the local audience 

Wavelengths 

I hat IS, during the day , foi 
overciowdiiig on me diiiin wave 
only beeomes acute .it night, 
when the ionosphere arts .is a 
soiiiiding board 

I he heated argumenls over 
wheihei the medium w.ivi can 
.11 c oiiimod.ite iiioie stations 
really only conceiiis the night, 
de lined as one hour be foie sun¬ 
set to out hour after suniise 
Fre quencies are allocated by the 
Intel national 'I elec ommuniea- 
tioiis Union, a specialist .igeiiiy 
ol the United Nations 'the last 
shaie-out was the Clopeiihageti 
(onvention and plan of i<)4B 
wliieli provided for 3()4 slatioiis 
using a total power of '2I,o(hj 
kilowatts Since then modifica¬ 
tions have been made which 
have increased the number ot 
stations to 1,215 beamed with 
a strength of 50,000 kilowatts 
In addition there are over 165 
stations in Kumpe with outputs 
of less than 2 kilowatts each on 
the two free wavelengths 202 
and 188 metres Both the BBC 
and CBC seem to agree 
that 1011-115 stations, with out¬ 


puts of under 2 kw, could be 
accommodated during the day 
using a combination of the two 
free wavelengths and others 
whose signals do not cross the 
channel during the day The 
CBU has done an exercise to 
show when it believes such 
transmitters can technically be 
sited, using eight frequencies 
The sites arc shown on the 
map We have taken a radius 
of 10 miles . coverage could be 
more or less, depending on the 
transmitter’s power and on the 
aerial and terrain CBC's exer¬ 
cise has been vetted by equip¬ 
ment makers Plessey and aerial 
designers Brown-Boveri Another 
exeicisc by Marconi for the 
LRA also indicates 115 sites 
The map also shows which are 
likely to be most profitable 
(host with the highest densi'ty 
jKipiilation aroimd them 

At night, claims the BBC, 
the effeclive radius of the trans¬ 
mitters would be rut by intcr- 
feience from ten miles to one 
mile CBC points out that the 
BBC Itself uses 45 transmitters 
of 2 kw 01 uiidir day and night 
‘I'o which the BBC leplies that 
the ellert is dilierciit if the 
small ones are broadcasting on 
the same f ic (|ui iic ic s ,is the 
key ]«)wtrful transmitters This 
is an aigimieiil that Mi Ch.ita- 
way’s .study will have to soit 
out At the wuist, (omiiic rc i.il 
i.idio stations will have to h.ive 
diial iraiisimttc rs, with VHl’ 
taking ovei at night flic diflei- 
c IK (' 111 cost, taking li.iiismittcrs, 
.11 lulls, land and binlding-s, is 
only about .Ci 2,000 foi .1 dual 
system agani.st IlH,o()o for a 
single OIK 

How much ? 

It costs the BBC itio(),ooi' .1 
>cai, with a stall of 25, to tun 
a local laclio station, and only 
SIX lioiiis of broadc.asts are 
locally originated, the rest being 
taken from Radios One and 
Two Although radio is cheap 
III equipment—Ui2,00(1 for the 
transmitter, and ^40,(10(1 for 
the studios — It is only cheap in 
labour costs it it plays gramo¬ 
phone records all day Mr 
Chataway is unlikely to allow 
this, nor arc the Musicians’ 
Union, I’.quity, the eleilriciaris' 
and other unions The 
maximum needle time they 
will consider is 4o‘'(i but the 
CRA IS hopefully demanding 
Kill".. In preliminary negotia¬ 
tions, CBC has found that it 
cmiild be paying out the follow¬ 
ing percentages of net (after 
deducting commissions) adver¬ 
tising revenue 

I. Phonographic Protection 
Ltd (which collects for the 
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recording companies and grants 
needle time and, on whom the 
Musicians' Union exercises 
leverage) I2i% , 

2 Performing Right Society 
(for music copyright owners) 
8 ''„ , 

•t Mechanical Reproduction 
Society (for further use of 
recordings made in the studio) 

bi“l. 

Total 26}V<> 'I'here is an 
unreality about these figures as 
the PRS would never accept 
less than the PPL, and anyway 
they are only the initial bargain¬ 
ing figures The end result will 
probably be nearer 2n% , even 
so, not cheap Then there will be 
the lost of a possible central 
news .sirvKC, and the cost of 
those local programmes 

(IBU rcikuiis that only Mi 
stations coijld break even, and 
this on the following assump¬ 
tions 

(a) Around 200,000 people in 
the area with an achicvi-d audi¬ 
ence of 10".. , 

(b) Eighteen hours of bniad- 
casting a day starting at ii am , 

(c) Six minutes an lioiii inini- 
miini of advertising 

Half the .s|]ia<e will be booked 
at the peak lioiii rales of 4s 
per thousand listeners foi 
•{II seconds That is not 
ipiitc enough informatioti to 
work out cxailly whai the biiak 
even point is, but it must be 
around a gross levniuc of 
C2')0,ooo per station Media 
.idvcrtising expenditure in Britain 
IS running at C^{2o mn a veai 
The percentage of media advei- 
tising .spent on commercial radio 
was 111 lyfr), 7". 111 the llnited 
Stales, 3".. Ill Geimany and 
15".. in France To support 6G 
stations, on the CIBC figures, 
the percentage m Biitain would 
have to be fi".. 

T he mathematics are madi 
even more lompluatid by the 
(xissibility of networking radio 
programmes and the po.ssible 
introduction of sponsored pro¬ 
grammes Even when the finaiti- 
cial hguring has been iloitr, the 
minister has to decide on a 
whole list of sensitive things 
Should local newspapers be only 
minority participants ^ Should 
local authorities choose the fran¬ 
chise holder and/or rent the 
transiriitter ^ How should the 
central authority be set up ^ 
A lot of time and debate will 
clapae before legislation is on 
the books. And in the meantime 
commercial television is hardly 
setting a money-spinning 
example 
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The news travels 

"Prime tourist target m Pacific area greatest 
expansion potential 

New Zealand's tourist industry is growing faster than 
the world rate, with no doubt at all, tourism is quickly 
taking its place as a vital factor in the economic growth of 
the country. 

Tourist amenities and services are expanding to meet 
the demand 

Annual tourist figures will reach well over half a million 
during the next eight years, there was a 30% increase last 
year alone ■ 

We know, because we are there, deeply involved in 
New Zealand's development -ready to help you too 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation m New Zealand' 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are yours 
for the asking 
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Pots call kettles black 

Part of this week's meeting of the International Monetary Fund at Copenhagen 
was spent throwing bricks at the United States, whose recovery from recession 
is probably the world's most hopeful economic news 


“ There is no great commotion, not even an important 
decision to be adopted.’’ So M. Giscard d’Estaing, the 
French finance minister, dismissed the 1970 meefing of 
the InteniatKinal Monctaiy Fund and the World Bank. 
And, like old times, but in a more relaxed fashion, the 
French got their full share of enjoyment Encouraged 
by the IMF’s knuckle-rapping of the Americans m its 
annual report for being the bad inflationary boys, the 
French minister said “ As is the case with stars in 
celestial mechanics, the influence of each country on the 
etonomy of the others is obviou.sly in proportion to the 
mass of the dollar, a currency that aiims to play an 
international role as an accounting unit.” He added: 
“ None of you would agrtv to set fiLS watch by a clock 
that was out of order.” 

This w'iis gtxxl clean fun. ’V’ct for all the complacency 
shown in public by the world’s finance ministers and 
central bankers in Coi>enhagen this w<rk, the disiurlxrd 
thinking behind tlieir sjx'eches was all ttx) ai>parenl. Mr 
R(»be.rt .McNamara has ambitious plans for the develojiing 
world (see page 73), but he knows that the canvas on 
which he is trying to operate is being stretched almost 
beyond life .si/e. He knows, ux), that economic growth in 
the indust I lalist'd countrits is an essential prc’requisite for 
an improvement in the welfare of the people his bank is 
trying to aid. But virtually all .such countiicx, both tho.se 
in deficit and in surplus on their balance of payments, 
have been inflating faster than at any time since the. 
Korean war nearly two decades ago, following the 
most fanciful demands for increases in money wages. 

Inflation is not the evil that mass unemployment was, 
but it—and the reaction to it—could slow economic 


Copenhagen 

growth to an unbearalblc extent. The United States has 
already ground its economy to a halt in the first half 
of this year Industrial production in Italy, to take only 
one other example, has been growing at half its normal 
rate Yet the general recipe of the backroom cxpelts at 
this year’s Fund and Bank meetings seemed to be that 
further .slowing of production will be necessary. No 
minister here this week was prepared to say what costs 
in terms of growth forgone and unemployment increased 
his govcniment would be prepared to pay to control 
inflation. But senior officials of watcJidog international 
institutions talked in the corridors of the need for more 
deflation of demand in many countries. Some included 
Britain in llie list. Which was particularly disturbing since 
Britain is another country tliat has already slowed its 
economic growth to a stop. There was a sad shortage of 
any new ideas. 

The main hope, fiankly, comes from the llnited States: 
the very country at which most bricks were thrown. There 
IS a real chance that it is now slowmg its rate of inflation : 
not bccau.se it Is further slowing its prcxluction, but because 
it IS at last jx.*rking it up and because a rising level of 
productivity p<‘r worker is at last causing its labour casts 
jxT unit of output to level off Mr Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, 
the IMF’s managing dinxtor, conceded that price 
developments in the llnited States had been more 
encouraging in the past few months—-which mamly 
means since its tight money policy was relaxed. Mr David 
Kennedy, Secretary of the American Treasury, said 
industrial wholesale prices in his country rosi’ at a season¬ 
ally adjusted rate of barely more than per cent over 
the summer. He did not add that the ri.se in consumer 
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pnccs in August was also cut back to an annual rate 
of only a.J per cent, but the American ctmtingent is 
mighty pleased with this, and with the sharp drop in the 
Americans’ 'treasury bill rate This week's reduction in the 
prime lending rate of New Ytirk banks strengthnis the 
belief that the policy of staving off lei'essioii b\ easing 
monetary {xilicy is being continued. The new Italian 
finance minister, Signor Mario Feiiari-Aggradi, was also 
able to report that the rise in consumer prices in his 
country had been clipped to si/e just as industrial activity 
sec-ms to be pc-rking up a bit. 

But even if America leads the mdustiialised world btick 
from the brink of rtxessioii, there is the longer-tenn 
problem of the financing of its oserseas deficit, a sub)ect 
everyone excejrt Mr SchweiUer slued away from this week. 
Helped by a con.siderable expansion in exports, America’s 
curre-nt surplus was running at an tinnual rale of nearly 
$7^ billion in the first .six months of the year , thrs was 
better th:ui expected But a .sharp lesersal on the capital 
account, as American banLs reduced their Ixyrnivvings in 
the lairodolliir market, re.sulted in a total dc-ficit on 
official settlements of .some billion 

Mr Schwc'it/.er suggested on Monday that the United 
■States should finance its deficit by drawing on the I.Ml'’ 
or selling gold, rather than by persuading other countries 
to increase their dollai holdings He. has seieral reasons 
badgeiing l^ncle S:im to recltice its deficit is one, but 
another is 'his desire to get the right climate for the- 
repU-ni.'hment of special drawing rights in the IMF, which 
IS due at the beginning of iqy^ Had the Kuropeans, pat- 
ticulaily France and Belgium, forctseen that the Amencan 
defic-it would be as large- as it now- is, the hist SDR scheme 
would almost certainly not have gone through The 
Americans, w'ho aie still pretty neurotic about selling 
gold, becaii.se thc-y think that this might revive fears that 
the gold price could go up, an- unlikely to be \er\' keen 
on .Mr .Schweitzer’s suggestions They may i-e.sixuid with 
a little- arin-twi'.ting to persuade- the two bi,g,g<-st .surplus 
countries to go on holding more dollars , these tsw biggest 
surplus countiies, Germany and Japan, htippen to have 
impoitant political tics with America Another po-'-ibilitv 
Ks that Ameiica will try more aggressively to restore the- 
large surplus it used to earn on nicrchanclLs.- tiade. But 
why then h.iye the Americans gone curiou.«lv qiiic-t on 
world exchange rates, when they should want to encourage 
any mc-ans that would make it e;tsu-r for European com¬ 
petitor*' to upvalue their currencies against the dollar ? 

It could be that, as with the Germans, there is some 
di'agreemeni in the American ranks. The sad truth is that 
progie^s on world mone tary reform has always been one 
of two steps foiward followed by one and a half back. 
The conference at Copenhagen confirmed -that, compared 
with a year ago there has been an unfortunate shift in 
emphasis away from flexibility in exchange ratc-s, and 
toward.s control of c:apital flows, around the world. 

If there is to be any fresh move forward now, it must 
await the decision of the common market countries on 
their steps towards monetary integration. There is some 
progress to report on this front. As if anticipating having 
to cater for the British love of compromise, it looks as if 
the .Six may resolve the question of whether monetary 
integration should precede economic integration, gr vice 
versa, but saying they should proceed in parallel. They artj, 


likely, too, to agree to an experimental reduction of the 
pic.si-nt dealing margins between their own currencies. 

This would not rule out the possibility that the parities 
of the common market countrie.s, moving together, could 
all eventually have a wider margin of fluctuation against 
the doll.ir The Germans, or at least .some of them, would 
like lo legali.se then mct'h(Kl of upvaluation by a tran¬ 
sitional float The French set- no point in trying to go 
through the legal hoop of changing the IMF’s rules, in 
order finally to legalise .something that has already in 
practice been allowed untici the piescnl lules ; but they 
are more leccptive to the proposal for slightly wider 
maigins of fluctuation, and agree that amendment of 
the IMF's rules would be retjuin-d for that. The Italians, 
as usu.il presenting one of the most workmanlike papers 
at the annual meeting, came out in favour of wider 
margins. The Dutch were against them. There are thus 
plain diveigences of ojiinioii. The IMF diiectors have 
been asked to go on studying, but w-ithin the naiiow 
limits in which they are woikiiig there is nothing more 
they can do except study the legal possibilities .And tlu- 
diflicully of making amendments to the lules became very 
< leal tliLs week The developing countries of Africa and 
Asia are not in favoiii of fluctuating rates foi the currencies 
of Europe- and North America. The ncce.ssary 60 jier cent 
approval of IMF membe-rs could only be- obtained after 
.some bargaining on .such subjects a.s linking aid and .SDRs. 
'Phis last would be very sensible, but it found little a|>proval 
among industiiali.sed countries at the meeting 

-Mr Anthony Barbc-r, the Biitish Clhancelloi, making 
his lust apjx-arance in this forum, imjnevsed bv hi*, 
pleasaiulv infoniial style of addiess But he told the meeting 
nothing about the prospects for the British economy which 
is all It vv.iiit(-d to hc-ar from him Instead In- l.itiiu lied 
into an otiose- attack on fiee-lv floating iate*s. 

Ill luivate, fellow miiiisters questioned Mi Biiibei .iboiit 
the health of the Briti.sli e-conomy and how steihng would 
be slotted into the common market sy.stcm if Britain gaine-d 
entry But theie has been no effeetive- di.scu.ssion on this 
majoi issue. In the meantime, the Ghancclloi has calle-d 
for re-ne-wal of the 196H Bask- Agie-eme-nt , it is due to be 
leni-gotiated between March an 1 Septembe-i next year 
vvith Imtih the sterling .area countrie-s and the (iroup of 
Ten countrie.s winch jiiovided the $■_> billion cic-dit I’nder 
this agreement the dollar exchange i.itc of a large por¬ 
tion of ollicial .sterling holdings is guarante-ed against a 
dcvaluatioii of the pound, on the- undertaking that the 
sterling area countru-s do not let their .«t(-iling holdings 
fall below a ceitain pioportion of their tcital reserves 
Among the lenders there are .«ome, particularly France, 
who feel irritated -that a .*=chcme dc-signc-d to lead to a 
reduction of sterling’s reseivc role has had the opposite 
effect—not becau.se the agreement has been violated, but 
because total reserves of the overseas sterling area countries 
have risen Some of this irritation must have prompted 
Herr Klasen, the president of the German Bundesbank, to 
say at a press conference here this week that renewal of 
the agreement would depend on Britain maintaining a 
healthy balance of payments and getting inflation under 
control. But this was no more than an orthodox comment 
from an orthodox banker. Unless Mr Barber is being 
hopclc.ssly optimistic in his pledges for the pound, the 
Bade Agreement should be renegotiated without trouble. 



McNamara's Bank 

Trying to make idealism bankable 

No doubt in Copo^agen this week that Mr Robert 
McNamara was leading the World Bank into fields that 
a few years back would have been thought unbankable. 
His predecessors were liberal, world-minded men. So is 
he, but with a dynamism that has totally exploded the 
idea that the Bank had run out of business. The world 
is his o)^er, and he expects the Bank to be its servant. 
He will doirble the operations of his bank group (which 
includes the International Development Association and 
the International Finance Corporation) in the five years to 
1973 if he gets his way, and he looks like doing it. And 
the scope of the Bank’s work widens all the time—twice as 
many projects in agriculture in these two years as m the 
whole previous history of the Bank, a new emphasis on 
technical literacy, and now growing doubts whether 
economic growth itself is enough foi human development. 

Cynics from the developing countries might say that 
the bustle to get on leaves them very much as they were. 
An interest rate of 7^ per cent for the Bank’s loans may 
be low against international market standards ; but it is 
too high for countries like India, whose debt service absorbs 
28 per cent of its export earnings. The Bank and IDA 
still think primarily in terms of sfiecific external aid for 
projects, lather than non-project assistance of a generalised 
kind. This view is not necessarily wrong: developing 
countries may think it govemessy, but, as Mi McNamara 
said this week, economic losses and fimmcial waste benefit 
no countiy’s development. 

So the new horizons that Mr McNamara described 
at Copenhagen left plenty of nearer-view problems 
unanswered for the developing countries. The slowness of 
the, advance of the poorci countries dulls the heart. Let 
them do their best and w'here will they be m the year 
2000, when the average American is expected to be gettmg 
10,000 of toda>'s dollars a yeai ? The average Brazilian 
will be getting one-twcnlieth of that, the average Indian 
one-fiftieth. 

The gap between rich and poor is widening, not closing. 
At the -same time, the processes of aid, even at their most 
expeditious, run way behind the need. IDA should get 
Its third replenishment, at $800 million a year for 1972 
to 1974, provided that all the donor countries keep their 
promises and that the United States, which has not yet 
promised, gives its full support. Even so, a process that 
began last year will not lead to the commitment of funds 
lor another five years, and disbursements will not be com¬ 
pleted before the 1980s. And, as the Pearson report so 



clearly showed, the whole occasionally wasteful and 
confused miscellany of international aid agencies utgently 
needs co-ordination. 

At the beginning of this second dcvelo{»nent decade, 
an attempt is being made to sort out that phoney ambition 
of “ 1 per cent of each developed country’s gnp for aid 
to the developing countries.” It has never been met, and 
it has mixed up bilateral assistance on commercial terms 
with truly concessional aid. The Peanson commission’s 
proposal of a new target of 0.7 per cent of gnp for genuine 
official assistance ou^ht to be within easy reach long before 
1980. But will it be attained? Mr McNamara did not 
spare the United States on this. The 6 per cent of the 
world’s population who live in the United States consume 
40 per cent of the world’s resources, but their country 
stands eleventh in the 16-member league of developed 
countries in terms of the aid per head. 

Will the rich meet the challenge? Mr McNamara sees 
their responsibilities as a straightforward issue of social 
justice. Yet, even With the best choices in development 
policies, assuming the best co-ordination of effort and 
assessment, given the ambition of a 6 per cent annual 
growth rate for poor countries in the 1970s, there remains 
no guarantee of a better life in a fuller social sense. There 
IS more than a hint of disillusion w'ith the benefits of the 
economic process, even at its most fruitful. 

The biggest question of all is the ghastly projection of 
population, at a rate that no green revolution can feed. 
Nearly one-third of Mr McNamara’s speech was taken up 
with Aese gloomy thoughts, and their consequences for any 
morally acceptable level of existence The difficulties of 
making family planning “ bankable ” speak for them¬ 
selves, but the Bank has already made the first $2 million 
loan for this purpose to Jamaica. 

The Bank has never been faultless, but it has without 
doubt been the most effective development agency at 
work in a generation during which the young them.selves 
grew up. That the Bank itself should latch on to some of 
the more explicit grounds of protest—not least to the 
staggering idea, alt any rate to bankers, that the economic 
process, even when most successful, can positively worsen 
pressures of population and squalid urbanisation—has lieen 
a notable and ndble event m Copenhagen this week. The 
next step must ‘be the timely replenishment of aid for IDA, 
and the cool need among all the contributing countries 
not to expect miracles from it. They arc mvolved, in Mr 
McNamara’s words, not in a tremendous technological 
conundrum like putting a man on the moon, but in accept¬ 
ing a much more straightforward moral obligation to get 
man out of a ghetto, to mend his illiteracy, hunger and 
despair. 



Schweitzer, censorius, 


Ketmedy. mighty pleased; Berber, new boy, 


d'Esteing. taking: 


Schiller, out of the limelight 


The tourists come 

By 1975 Britain will have 10 million foreign 
visitors, twice as many as last year's record. 
Where are they going to sleep ? 

Britain’s tounst trade has liecn going great guns since 
devaluation Last year’s a6 per cent increase in traffic 
brought ill foreign exchange earnings of £475 million, 
and for the second year riiniiiiig achieved the feat of 
putting Britain in the black on the tourist account. From 
a balance of payments point of view tins is highly satis¬ 
factory, and, of course, it is agreeable to be so popular 
But the country is runnmg up against one of the fiinl 
constraints on tourist accommodation—^lieds—and this is 
likely to get a great deal worse 

How much worse is a mattei for sharp disagreement 
Everybody knows that in the peak season hotel rooms in 
London aie almost impossible to find. Stories abound of 
•ouiists commuting nightly to Brighton and other unlikely 
placi's because London is full up. Many \oung jjeople 
give up and sleep rough in the parks until the law chases 
them away Outsidi* London, a bed is much easier to 
find. But, astonishingly, the hotel indii.strv is .so uncharted 
that no one really knows how many heclnxinis exist There 
txmld be around 9,000 liccnsi’cl hotels in Britain. Toda\ 
they account for only one in five of the 500 million nights 
spent away from home in Bntain each year But as pixiplc’s 
standards of living at home improve, they will expect 
increasing comfort when travelling. 

This will put the main prevsuie on hotel accommodation 
in the future Taking only the British, more than ;p) million 
of us holiday away from home every year, and, as we get 
clioo.siei, the cruder holiday camiw and the cheaper bed 
and breakftist houses will incretusingly be deserted foi 
hotels of a reasonable standard Add to lliLs a demand for 
the same sort of accommodation from the lo million 
foieign visitors expected by 1975, and the problem is not 
one of simple undercapai itv which can be put right in 
a few yi’ars of heavy investment The real trouble is that 
the hotels are there all right, but in all the wrong places. 

A good third of them arc by the seaside where demand 
IS falling as people are lined to sunnier shores. Nearly 
another third are m the deep country Yet demand is 
increasingly concentrated in the larger towns, and most 
of till in London Piobably four-fifths of Britain's vi.sitors 
fmm abroad spend at least jiart of their time in London 

Scherni's for government loans and grants, with sub¬ 
sidies on new building of up to ao per cent, or £i,ooo a 
bedr(K>m, provided a fillip for more hotel investment last 
year. But the .scheme expires next April, and the Gov'em- 
ment has not so far given any indication about what, if 
anything, will replace it. The little neddy for the hotel 
and catering industry has just commissioned a study of 
the industry and its investment needs to 1980, but this 
will not be ready for at least 12 months. 

The Government is thrashing around for economies in 
public spending at the moment and will probably axe 
the grants scheme. Certainly, hotel investment looks so 
buoyant at the moment that it will boom on regardless. 
In London hotels seem to have replaced the heavily 
restricted office development as the “ in ” investment. By 



What they do by day, and some nights 


the end of this year alone, a dozen major new hotels will 
have opened there. The limit on new projects is not so 
much finance, but planning permission from the Greater 
London Council and a scarcity of decent sites. Site costs 
in central London now work out at several thousand 
{jounds a bedroom. This explains why almost every new 
development in London has to be in the luxury class. As 
a rule of thumb, developers reckon on spending £1,000 
on site and development costs for every £1 they can 
dharge per room Building ls more expensive in London 
because of the almost automatic need for high rise 
development and underground garages to get the best use 
fn>m the land. So the charge becomes £10 a night for a 
room in most of the new hotcLs now being built. There are 
exceptions. Trust Houses Forte has just opened a new 
hotel in Hampstead, one in its chain of “ post house ” 
motor inns, which can afford to be more reasonable 
becau.se of its off-centre location TTie European Hotel Cor¬ 
poration, a consortium of Euiopcan airlines which got 
together to provide accommodation for their pas.scngers, 
is dcsignmg its first hotel (opposite west London air 
terminal) to minimise labour costs so that room charges 
can be kept down. There will be others Plans for an 
economy-type development at St Katherme’s docks— 
an unorthodox area for a hotel—have recently got the 
go-ahead. And there is a constant stream of private houses 
bemg converted into small, cheaper hotels. 

But demand is still running ^ead of capacity. Even the 
conservative estimate from the industry’s little neddy puts 
expansion of demand for hotel accommodation in London 
at 8 per cent a year. It may well be much more. So what 
IS to be done about the tourists ? The British Tourist 
Authority is trying to coax them out of London for at 
least part of their stay, and to encourage them to travel 
outside the main holiday season. This can work up to 
a point, but peak season tourist traffic in London will get 
worse. There are two main opticHis: to build all the hotels 
that can be filled and ri^ lau-ge-scale emigration of 
Londoners in the peak months (the Parisians already do k) ; 
or rethink Government policy on tourism and tone the 
selling down a bit (perhaps by some ingenbus tax on 
tourism in London?). THie third alternative — to do 
nothing, but let them come and jostle for accommodation 
-- would be fair neither to the visStore nor Londoners. 
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to America? 


That first trip to the U.S. in search 
of a market can be one of the most 
non-productive exercises a company can 
undertake. Many a businessman comes 
back with the feeling “Was my jpurney 
well enough thought out?” 

We ask “Did you do all that is 
necessary.for success?” 

If you want to explore market 
opportunities in the U.S. it’s a better idea 
to make the first trip a visit to one of the 
European offices of Chemical Bank. 

Co-operating with our 
organization in New York, 
which works closely with a 
wide range of industries all 
over the U.S., we can more rY 


quickly locate new opportunities and help 
you exploit them more effectively. 

After all, our business is business, 
not just looking after money. And you’ll 
be talking with a bank that nas taken the 
trouble to get to know and understand 
European business methods and 
techniques—Chemical Bank, the not so 
all american American bank. 

However, if you decide to take that 
first trip to the U.S., we should like to . 
offer these few words of free advice: 
our New York address is 20 Pine Street, 
A. New York 10015. 

Lotulon 10 Miiorgate, EC2 1) Davles Street, V'I. 

^ Hankjurt Zurich Haus, Bockenheimer Landstcassc 2-8 

6000 Ftankfurt/Main 

Head Office 20 Pine Street, New York 10015 
Incar/yorated with limited liability in the If S A, 



m 


CkmicalBaak 

W? ck) more fcr your money 
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Wfe aim to ease 
financial frustration in the 
international market. 


Canvassing the worl^ looking 
for financing possibilities can 
lead to frustrating delays and 
hasty judgements. 

To avoid these, government 
institutions and multi-national 
companies of today require 
unbiased professional advice 
from their merchant bankers. 

With the help of our sponsors. 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, 
New York, N.M. Rothschild & Sons, 
London and Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, 
Milan, we are able to provide a range of 
feasible alternatives, to allow the borrower 
to choose what suits him best, at the 
lowest possible cost. 



Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

.« 88 Brook Slreei, London W I Telephooe 01-629 3771 or 01-499 SI4I/2 
Telex 28339 Cables Manlimiied 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


On the wages front 


Mr Victor Featlicr and the uiiion.s were 
visililv rattled tins week, hv the wa\ 
wai’e iiee;<)tuitions were K*Jin^ Muth of 
Mt Feariier's time in the earlv pait of 
the week had been t.iken up witli 
iiiakini; ai iaiu{enietits lot the oth"i 
liiiioMs to ciintribute to a sliike kind lot 
tile millers, should the fiallot next month 
ijo m favoiii of a walk-out at the pits 
I his IS a deluate operation , Mi l eathei 
was also III the piiwess of h’sinaj a time 
foi the National T'nion of Mineworkers 
to 1 ome and disciiss pnsateK with him 
the best t.u tics foi pushing its meinliers' 
hime wat;e claim m the face of Lend 
Robeiis s lefiisal to im7Jro\e on his las.t 
lait(e titter of 10 pei cent 'I'lies will have 
t) mo\e taiefiills, bet .iiise the CJentral 
Islet Units (lenei atiiin lioaiil has t|Uiet!s 
let II be known that it has snflit lent coal 
in stoi k to sec It thioii^li the likelv 
duration of ans pit strike, tlcspite 


some scare stones that have been circu¬ 
lated And now the Dcparlnient of 
Kniplti^ment and PitKluctivik ap])cars 
to be •workirif' undei (Jos'Cinment oiil.-rs 
not to attempt to conciliate in wai’e 
disputes where the unions liave turned 
down otters bv eniploscr's wliiih arc as 
hitth as the (Jos eminent considers it 
reasonable to offer—the letter sent bv 
Mr flarr’s department was specifically 
about the 14 per cent ottered to, and 
leiected by, local nosruninent manual 
workers 

I'rvtil that letter ariised, Mr l''e.irhei 
.ind the unions lould alss-ass relv on the 
DEP to push settlements, in the sacred 
i.aine of “ t oneiliation/' that much 
farther up the mflationars scale than 
emplfiveis would liave done if left to their 
own devices If DKP is no longer gome; 
to be alloss-ed to do this, not mils svill 
It break the hearts of riianv devoted civil 



Who'll risk a strike, the men who dig the coal, or carry it ? 


servants in St James’s Square, but the 
unions will Itave to replan their strategy 
d'lie (iKN-Sankey strikers weryt back to 
woik this week accepting the same svage 
increase that they Jiacl been ottered 
several wereks before, and had derisivc’ly 
rejected several times since Local 
authorities, faced with the possibilitj of 
strikes by dustmen, sewemien and a 
collapse of then public services, cannot 
all be exjtec ted to take so tough a line; 
some of the i,ouo loc.al authority 
employers may chicken out and fu/tiiei 
inflate the i<] per cent offer. But more 
unions are now beginning to think the 
(Joverniiient iiiight be serious for once 
when It intimates it is prepared for a 
showdown over wages this winter, and to 
become inireasiiigly reluctant to be the 
first to take on Mr Heath and Mr Carr 
'1 he thrc-c' raiKvav unions are in a par- 
tu ularly weak jxisition A rail strike m 
ic)7o would produce nothing like the 
economic chaos that it might have done 
cceri ten years ago ; the railway network 
IS also oy-erstatted and losing inoie 
moiiev than there is any reason for it 
to do Not suipiismgly, the railway 
unions have a date to talk it over with 
Mr Feather 

Economy _ 

Mixed bunch 


Britain’s groyvth is still progressing at a 
snail's pace In money terms the ii.se in 
national income and e-sjiendituie this 
yc’.u looks impiessicc But aftei alloys- 
mg foi hefty jjiice me rca.ses, eioss 
domestic jiiciduct in the .sc-coiid c|uarter 
just alxiut made up for its near i per 
tent chop in the first ejuarter Any 
growth foi this year as a yvhole will 
haye to be notchcid up in the second 
half As usual, the three measuies of 
gross domestic product—e.xpeiiditure, 
income and output—give different 
lesults, but at least tlus tune they all 
point in the direction of a rise What 
buoyancy there was came largely from 
consumers' expenditure fwliich showed 
,i long-exfiet ted jump of per cent 
between the first twci quarters), and a 
rc'covety in iiiyestment from the first 
cfuarter slump Despite all this, there has 
been no growth at all between the last 
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this. 

Unemployment, at least for the 
moment, seems to have levelled out. But 
the plateau is high—a.6 per cent of all 
employees. The September figure for 
the genuinely jobless, adjusted for 
seasonal variations, was 5119,000, margin¬ 
ally down on last month But tempor¬ 
arily unemployed workers, who are 
not included in this figure, numbered 
nearly 50,000 ■ a new peak, partly the 
result of lay-offs following the GKN- 
Sankey strike. 

Nothing was decided this week about 
the Steel Corporation’s request for 
higher prices, hotly contested by its 
customers But the Government has let 
the higher post charges through, with 
a few modifications, like postponing the 
domestic increase until after dec imalisa- 
tion , the rise in overseas rates until all 
international rates go uj) next July , 
and restoring the old charge-1 iv-weight 
bieak^xnnt to 40^, instead of the sug¬ 
gested 20/ Nationalised industries were 
warned, eailier in tlie .summer, to ask 
quickls foi any price increases they 
wanted, because they would he curlied 
later The Post Office is getting £30 mil¬ 
lion less, over five years, than it asked 
for, and this seems to he roughly the 
pattern 

Clearing banks _ 

Fifth force 


It is probable that nolxidy in the big 
leagues of British hanking—either the 
clearing or the merchant varieties— 
gave a passing thought to Glyn, Mills 
& 0.0, Williams Deacon’s, and National, 
jointly or severally 'ITiey were three 
subsidiaries of Scotland’s ever-so-solid 
National and Commercial group, lan¬ 
guishing at the bottom of an English 
table (the clearing one, dominated by 
National Westminster, and the rest of 
the big four) and destined to stay there 


BUSINESS BRITAIN 

so far as the top dogs could tell. 

Now that the three are one, in the 
shape of the Williams & Glyn's which 
opened its d<x>rs for business at 336 
branches this week, it would be an 
exaggeration to say that the situation 
has changed. But perhaps it ought to. 
Already it is clear that Mr Richard 
Lloyd and his team are likely to provide 
a new experience : a combination of 
brains, brawn and ambitions that oould, 
in different ways, make a distinct 
impact on both clearing and merchant 
banking For a start, Mr Lloyd has the 
temerity to hope so, and the gall to 
make a public confession of the indus¬ 
try’s past failingis—^particularly the fact 
that for several years and no good rea¬ 
son the clearers have been no match for 
the building .scxiieties and some foreign 
banks in the hunt for loanable funds. 

With defjosits of £540 million, of 
wliich about £210 million are tucked 
into the merchant banking fin, the new 
hank is only a minnow in a very relative 
•sense At any rate it 'is not dwarfed 
by the mei chant bank competition, with 
Hanubros, the largest, showing deposits 
of less than £500 milLori. Alongside the 
clearers, with combined deposits of 
more than £10,000 nuUion, Williams & 
filyn’s intends to make virtues of small¬ 
ness and manoeuvrability, which no 
doubt amounts to the most interesting 
part of the whole experiment, consider¬ 
ing the rate at which the bigger fi'sh 
have swallowed one another up in 
lecent years I'he object is not merely 
to survive hut to grow fiistci than the 
rest of the field, for which the mo.st 
hopeful signs at the moment arc a 
management structure in which divis¬ 
ional heads will have distinct profit 
earning as well as adniinistratix'c res¬ 
ponsibilities, and the prospect of some 
bright marketing ideas to get more 
of that lovely money rolling in as 
deposits, if at a pace in competitive 
interest. 

Taxation _ 

Simpler ? 


The Inland Revenue has issued a 
detailed statement clarifying its practice 
in one of the murkier areas of tax law ' 
estate duty on discretionary trusts With 
a discretionary trust the trustees have a 
list of eligible beneficiaries. Their job is 
to allocate the trust income, and possiUy 
the capital too, between some or all of 
these beneficiaries as they think best. 
Up to 1969 when one qf the bene¬ 
ficiaries died, nobody could possibly say 
what his “ interest ” in the trust was, 
and as a result no estate duty could be 
levied on the slice of the trust assets 
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deemed to belong to him and to pass on 
his death, because nobexfy say what 
this slice was. Discretionary trusts 
developed into the chief means of avoid¬ 
ing estate duty. 

The 1969 Finance Act stopped ail 
that, in ffie process making estate duty 
into a considerably more effective tax 
The rule now is that, when an eligible 
beneficiary dies, the trustee must look 
back over the previous seven years and 
calculate what proportion of the trust 
income over those seven years was paid 
to the dead man. That proportion of the 
trust assets is then chargeable to estate 
duty. The revenue statement clarifies 
how this calculation should be done 
But It has a rather wider significance. 

First, from the wording of the state¬ 
ment, it seems fair to guess that the 
revenue view has evolved from the now- 
regular meetings between revenue and 
Treasury officials, and representatives of 
the accountancy Ixidies, at which, in 
confidence, possible lines of tax simpli¬ 
fication are being .studied jointly Or at 
least the revenue view may have been 
influenced by the.se talks. What is import¬ 
ant IS that some sort of dialogue seems 
to have loen established. Admittedly in 
these early stages, the suiijects discussed 
are highly technical, not to say obscure 
But as the machinery gradually gets into 
gear, it ought to start studying more 
wide-ranging and adventurous schemes, 
and will not be deterred by any fears of 
straying into the area delineated as 
“ jiolicv ” 

I 111- second piowit alxiut this .statement 
is that revenue thinking, as now revealed, 
seems to be shifting slightly towards 
using “ income ” as rakulated by the 
trusts' own accountants, rather than as 
•calculated according to some standard¬ 
ised revenue set of rules. If this is indeed 
the direction in which Somerset House 
thinking is moving it could have import¬ 
ant implications. 

All businesses now, when calculating 
their tax liabilities, start from their pub¬ 
lished profits figure ; numerous adjust¬ 
ments are then made to this figure to 
reach the taxable profits figure on which 
tax is levied. The most impiortant 
adjustment is to add back the charge 
for depreciation and, much further on, 
to deduct a quite diffierent figure for 
“ capital allowances,” as circulated 
according to revenue formulae ; but 
there are umpteen others, including, 
since 1965, adding back certain “enter¬ 
taining” expienses. 

How much extra is collected by all 
this rigmarole, much of which merely 
adds up to shifting a few pounds of 
taxable profif backward or forward a 
year or . Iwo ? Would it be so 
disastrous to switch to simply taxing 
companies on “ profits as per accounts ” 
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The New Bank for 
Your Partnership in 
the Common Market 


and EFTA. 


The streams of traffic and the flow of business converge 
on the 'Hannover-Kreuz’, one of the greatest 
European autobahnjunctions.not far from the Hannover Fair 
Here in the heart of Europe, where the world-renowned 
Volkswagen is produced, and where the Common Market 
and EFTA meet — here one of the most dynamic universal 
banks, the Norddeutsche Landesbank* is at your service 
Hand in hand with the Provincial Government and the 
Savings Banks, four banks fully conversant with the economy 
of the country have amalgamated to become a powerful 
partner for you so as to offer you the concentrated capital 
force of a province which has at Its disposal fast highways, 
land, and man-power 

United we are even more effective for you 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 

Girozentraie 

Hannover — Braunschweig 



United 

we are even more 
effective for you. 

NiedersRchsische Landesbank 
-- Girozentraie — Hannover 
Braunschweigischa Staatsbank, 
Braunschweig 

Hannoversche Landeskreditanstalt, 
Hannover 

NIedersachsische Wohnungs- 
kreditanstalt - Stadtschaft — Hannover 
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You need new capital. 

Talk to Security Ikdfic. 
The CreativeBank. 


Security Pacific Bank became one of the ten largest in the ^ J 

States because of its reputation for creative solutions to C / 

coiporate financial problems. Now we can offer this same ^ J 

creativity to multinational companies in Europe. 

Through our I^ondon branch we can arrange Euro-currency loans tailored 
to almost any requirement. And we can help with advice and information. 

In short, we’d like to think we could come up with a solution to your problem 
while others are coming up with excuses. 

■ SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 

We didn’t make our name by making excuses. 


In Europe QpntACt. Mr« RoI»ert E. McCarthy at 18 Finsbury ('ircus. Ixindon E.C 2 Phone 01-28!) 6211 

In Califorrii^oniact Mr. Michel Setlak atOlOSo HroaijRray, I^ios Angelos, Califf>rniH Phone <218) 620-611D In New York contact. 
Mr. Harvey Fleetwood at Security Pacific International Hank, 270 Park Avenue, Suite 1915, New York, N.Y Phone (212) 661<8480. 
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Housing _ 

Hard times for 
system-builders 

A dramatic fall in the number of system- 
built houses, both ordered and begun 
fur local authorities, has lieen shown by 
the returns published this week by the 
Ministry of Housing. In the first five 
months of 1970, &) per cent fewer 
system-built houses were ordered and 
130 per cent fewer started than in the 
same ^period last year. 

The general slump in housebuilding 
has something to do with the decline, 
but not very much. Local authority 
work measured bv new projects, is run¬ 
ning 14 per cent lower this Tear than 
last. Tbis accounts foi only a fraction 
of the fall in system-building. The most 
obvious explanation is the panic that 
followed the collapse of Ronan 'Point 
in Ma\. A third of systeni-huilding 

was then geared to tall blocks 'Hiese 
buildings have now beioiiie veiv 
unpofjiilar, both he( aiise of what 
happeneil to Ron.in Point and bei aiise 
of all tlie talk alMiiit jiressiires on those 
who live in them The nuiiilicr of flats 
with more tlian four storeys for whii h 
tenders base been approved fell from 
11.21)0 in I<)ti7 to m lobc) 

There is also no doubt that the initial 
enthusiasm foi s\stem-buildmg was 
overdoiK Much of the blame for this 
must fall on the last Labour government, 
whuh misled buiUlers with promises of 
vmUIK optimistic housing progr.uiiines 
Another trouble was that far too many 
films enteied the market Hie Wilson 
go\ eminent approved over 100 diffeient 
systems 

A numbei of companies have now 
abandoned svstein-building, but there 
are still fai too many left for real 
economies of scale to be reajied Theic 
js a staggering amount of unused eapa- 
t ity The Builders' Federation claims 
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Living high hits new low 


that system-builders aie operating at 
18 per cent of capai itv or even less Tin- 
fignie IS haul to believe, and ignores 
the fact that sonic construction firms, 
like Laings, base turned jiart of then 
s\stem-buildmg jilaiit to other uses 
Nes ertheless at picsent levels, system 
building IS unprofitable Few films have 
been able to adapt their systems to 
the pin ate housing inaiket because it 
needs large contracts to make production 
worth-while 

Tlic principal advantage that system- 
hinlding had over traditional methods 
was meant to be its cheapness Recent 
figures suggest that system-building has 
lost even this Civen the real costs of 
unused capacitv, systeiu-huilding is, if 
anything, now more expensive than the 
old methods 

Berau.se local architects press foi a 
(ertain minimum of woik, councils are 
more prone to cut back on s\stem- 
building in times of recession Tlv 
toiollarv IS thaj when, and if. expansion 
tomes, contracts for .system-built houses 
will increa.se more than proportionately 
The long-term outlook for housing is 
still very gloomy For svsteni-builders. 
It IS positively black 

Nuclear power _ 

Absolutely nothing 
to worry about 

The radiation incident at the Wind- 
scale plutonium factory should be grist 
for the mill of the reactor safety nuts 
but perhaps it should also make the 
well-balanced stop and think. Apparently 
—no definite conclu,sions will he drawn 
until the official inquiry has been com¬ 
pleted—the accident was caused by the 


81 

failure of some part of the automatic 
machinery used to recover plutonium 
fioin nuclear waste materials In this 
process, chemicals dissolve the material 
and one chemical then carries off the 
plutonium But something went wrong 
on August 24th and plutonium accumu¬ 
lated where it should not have The 
result was a minor nuclear reaction. 
Rnou.gh gamma radiation was leleased 
to trigger the inonitoriiig system, 
although shielding seems to have com- 
pletelv protected two people working in 
the plant Accordin.g to a statement 
released this week bv the Atomic Energy 
Authority, their film badges showed no 
sign of having been c.xposed to radiation. 

The reaction was about as mild as 
could be In the next stage neutrons 
would have been released along with the 
gamm.i ra\s .\ further escalation would 
have produced heat but, since heat 
expands fissile materials, there would lie 
almost no chance of an explosion occul¬ 
ling. One of the tricks m making an 
atomic liotnb is to hold together the 
fissile materials so the^ cannot expand 
until after the explosion 

The experts say there is only a remote 
(hance that the incident could has'e 
been worse than it was Even if neutrons 
and lieat were leleascd tlie shielding 
would probably contain them The 
expeits are probably right Still, some¬ 
thing went wnmg and if this can happen 
on a .small scale at a small plant the 
public would be justified in wondering 
whs it cannot hajipen on a large .scale at 
a conimerical nuclear reactoi But with 
the exception of the nuts few people 
ask such fjuestions The danger is that 
the public may awake v loleiitlv some 
das to discover the landscape dotted 
w'lth nuclear power stations it is sud¬ 
denly frightened of Would it not be 
bcttei if the authorities went out of their 
was now to explain the risks ■* These 
risks can easily be exaggerated but it 
is also an exaggeration to imply there 
are no risks at all. 

Technology _ 

The inventor's 
friend 


The National Research Development 
Corporation, sshich produced its 21st 
annual leport this week, is one advanced 
technologs enterprise 111 which the 
floseinment can justifiabis take pride 
'1 he N'RDC has not onls lent a hand m 
the deselojmieiit of mans ins'entions that 
might otherwise base died—financing 
4O1 projects to date, witli another 84 
authoiised but not s'ct financed—it has 
done much to change the atmosphere 
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in which research and development is 
carried out in Britain. It is not that the 
NRDC lacks rigour it has combed 
through 22,960 projects to find the 565 
It has accepted. But at least it has had 
the imagination to back ideas that many 
conventional administrators probably 
would have considered too far out. Nor 
IS It a!s gullible as some of 'the new tec'h- 
nology-ibased finance compaiues are 
proving to be 

Two decisions of major importance to 
the NRDC must be made soon. Like 
many other Government agencies, par¬ 
ticularly those concerned with tech¬ 
nology, It now faces a critical examina¬ 
tion by the budget cutters. Unlike many 
other branche.s of the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology, the NRDC probably will escape 
unscathed For one thing, its operations 
for the past two years have been profit¬ 
able, mostly because of earnings from 
the antibiotic drug cephalosporin C 
The NRDC's operations will still con¬ 
stitute a dram on capital but this should 
Ixither only fanatical axe wielders A 
mote likely danger is that the NRDC 
will lie loaded down with tasks that the 
Government wants to slice off Mintech 
In large jiart, this is the price of 
success If Labour had won the election. 
It might have saddled the NRDC with 
the herculean job of running the 
national laboratories The .second major 
decision concerns the inanagin.g direc¬ 
torship, vacant since June 30th when 
Mr John C Duckworth left the corpora¬ 
tion to take a job at Rothschilds Ho is 
not going to be easy to replace His 
successor must base a feeling for business 
and a feeling for science, two capacities 
rarely possessed bv one individual He 
should want to make a profit but he 
should not consider that his most import¬ 
ant goal. It IS probably a good sign that 
the Giovernment is taking time to decide 
who to put III the job 


TV cassettes _ 

Television's 

gramophone 


As the cinema celebrates its 75th birth¬ 
day with the Cinema City ei^'bition at 
Lemdon’s Round House the teilevision 
cassette—the next threat to its exiistence 
—ds being demonstrated by various 
manufacturers. As in the early days of 
Ihe movies, there aire a whole lot erf com¬ 
peting systems being shown in various 
stages of development. But the idea 
behind them is clear; a pre-recorded 
television programme that can be shown 
on an ordinary television set by using a 
special player. The main difference is 
between tape systems, whicdi also allow 
broadcast programmes to he recorded, 
and the rest. 

Front runner of the non-recorders is 
the EVR Partnership, a consortium of 
CIBA, Imperial Chemical Industries, and 
CBS. It IS demonstrating the colour tele- 
player that IS going into production at 
Rank Bu.sh Murphy early next year 
Player production should run at 10,000 
to 20,000 a year, for sales to the world 
outside North America. 

The retail cost will be a hefty £360 
For over a year, only black and white 
programmes will tie obtainable, at a cost 
of between £20 and £40 per hour, or 
a rental of 30s per week, and planned 
for the educational and training market 
Mo.st of the other cassette systems talk 
in cheaper figures, but so did EVR when 
it was farther away from the starting 
line. 

Competition to EVR could come from 
technical developments in the more tradi¬ 
tional .sphere of jirojccted film as well 
as a television cassette system with a 



Your own movie tor only £360 


recording facility But as more and more 
educational institutions get television (a 
slow process), so they will he more leluc- 
tant to trundle the old projector out 

The picture quality of EVR is high, 
and the costs may come down if volume 
production takes off the proce.ssiiig cosi 
runs from £12 down to £5 per cartridge 
as the iiumbei goes up from 50 to 1,000 

The capital costs of the educationa 
teleplayer are, however, unlikely to cxinie 
down below £31x1 There is talk of e 
cheaper domestic model, but Rank 1: 
not working on it yet for one thing 
any reductions through volume sales wil 
he more than offset by a purchase ta> 
of 33i per cent. The cinema has a fev 
years’ grace yet 


Key indic^ators : British economy 

Unemploymam 

Marginal drop in the jobless, but very 
large numbers thirown temporenly out 

6f work by the GtCN stiiike 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

July 

July 

July 

122 

95 9 

127 

1 + 1 

-2 

-04 

-2 

1 1 1 

National Income 

The gross domestic product has 
wholly recovered from the fell in the 
first quarter of ''1970. 

bigineering ontere bn fiend 
'i.iHome end export order books both 
• 1 ebout 21% up 

Export trade* f 

Eng'g orders on hBnd*tf 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

August 

July 

July 

September 

110 

125 

110 

1173 

1 +1 1 

-20 

■+•6 

4-1 

+5 

-27i 

+8i 

-1-2 

+7 5 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

August 

July 

July 

August 

136 9 

130 

129 

1462 

-0.1 

nil 

-1-0 9 

+ii 

+68 

+6| 

+ 10.7 

Export trade, retail trade, anginaaring order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, 
latest rate 2£ per cent. 

* Seasonelly ediustmd t End ol period t Provisional, 




Oiily98-5%of 
Britainfs top ^0 
companies use 
BroomWade 



MhcK dM we 90 wron^ 


We’re not, tn fact, too worried that three 
out of Britain’s top 200 companies don t 
have a BroomWade compressor (They don t 
need compressed air) 

Even with a record like this, BroomWade 
aren’t taking off the pressure; we are going 
even harder for export. Today, more and 
more big BroomWade ’V’ stationaries can 


be found in industry throughout the world, 
making a name for themselves—a name for 
reliability, economy, service—the top name 
in air compressors. BroomWade 

For more information call High Wycombe 
21181 or write to Broom and Wade Limited, 
Publicity Department 157 High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire (Telex 83127). 


Bmiifwaile atrium « COHtPAm COMPANY 


8W 1SBS 















XbROX 





nside story 


ISIUGO*'' T ,,e,s,tyo^ 

Our story begins at the ,395^ Wilhelm 
yurzburg, ^^ch of the 

inside the pahea'" ,3^3, ^onnnnunicat'O" 

The boundaries o ovtendod. 

xerography- A pu r^^n^ation, direct 

reproduces grap ordinary paper^ 

from the original or 

Development co ^^^ography blovv 

years a^^nnk computer forms and 

X^old drawing^ 
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“I’m SIA’s Hardware. I’d like you to meet 
^ my distant cousin ‘Terminal’, he could ' 

>. save you a fortune. 

\ You may not want to spend j£2,000,000 
j on a C]DC 6600 computer like ine-I'm one of 
/ the most powerful machines in the world. 
y But for a lot less, through little Terminal, you 
can have my full services right there in your 
' own office. And access to the rest of SIA’s 
family Expertise and Software. 

'V You pay him as he works—when he’s resting 

\ he’ll only expect the occasional smile, a kind 
\ word and his monthly retainer. 

\ Twelve of his brothers are already 
\ working all over the country, helping me 
\ satisfy their owners' total computing power 
\ requirements. Or handling problems too 
\complex for other computer installations. 

y Would you like to add 

\ '''N. anything else. Terminal?” 

\ \ “Eh, no.. . you say it 

\ \ all w hvautifully" 




SI A is at Ebury Gate, Z 3 Lower 


To£nd out more about SIA'f family ring Bill Mitaker at 01-730 4544 . 
Belgrave Streetll^indon SWI, and in Pans and Brussels Members of Metra International 
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the go 


London serves more ports more often by more 
shipping lines than any port in Britain. 

Five hundred shipping lines serve 150 
countries throughout the world in an 
annual turn-round of some 54,000 e f v 
shipping movements 
21.7% of U.K. Foreign imports by 
value and 27.6% of U K. Foreign 
exports by value passed through the^^^^^ 
port in 1969-confirming 
London’s position as Britain's ^^1 

premier port. «| 


VieVe here to help you 



Port of London Authority 
P 0. Box 242, Trinity Square, London E C 3. 
Telephone 01-481 2000 Telex'264176 
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What has 
Linde 

got to do with 
seaports? 


World-Wide export trade cannot 
be carried on without sea 
transport In 1968 no less than 
3,000 million tons of goods were 
handled in the great seaports of 
the world 


Quickest possible loading and 
unloading of cargo is essential for 
smooth handling of sea 
tiansport 




Ports — transloading centres of 
export 


Efficient stacking is essential for 
rapid handling 


Fork-lift trucks have become an 
indispensable part of the trans¬ 
port system in harbour installa¬ 
tions The production of material 
handling vehicles is one of the 
activities of Linde AG 



Linde fork-lift truck at work 


Linde Activities- 

Low-temperature and process engineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliances Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Household appliances 



Linde Aktiengesellsdfaft, Wiesbaden, Germany 
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Alot of people 
who aren*! going 
to Miami 

fly Notional AirBnes 
non-slop from 
London to Miami* 

Her^¥fliy: 



iARACAS 
22 40 


National Airlines has the only daily non-stops between London and Miami with movies. 

National Airlines has the only daily non-stops and San Francisco, 
between Europe and Miami with movies.* For reservations call your travel agent or 

Avoid congested airports in the northern U.S.A. National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
From Miami, National will connect you to the (01-629.8272); 102 Champs Elysees, 75-Paris 8. 

Caribbean, South and Central America. Or jet you (225 64 75/256 25 77); Wiesenhuttenstrasse 26, 
non-stop to Houston, New Orleans, Los Angeles (6 Frankfurt/Main 23 21 01). 
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Future expansion rests on outstanding techniques 
We at IHI are working on them today. 


4 


Our IHI Jet Engines are opening the skies. For 
example, we are developing vertical takeoff and 
landing iVTOL' lift jet engines Another of our 
specialties is engine overhauling We are even 
developing space technology. As man travels into 
the blue and into the outer reaches of inter¬ 
planetary space, we will help. 


Our IHI iron blast furnaces have helped Japan be¬ 
come the third largest steel producer in the world 
(behind the United States and Russia). In fact, 
more than half the blast furnaces in Japan were 
either made or remodeled by us. Plus, our blast 
furnace top charging system technology has been 
exported to other nations including West Germany, 
England and the United States. 




H«avy Industries Ce.« ttd.r Tokyo* Jopon 

I I C«bia AiMiBS* «H«U> TOKYO T*l*a TK7Z1‘’ HDU) Tal rokvo>/70 9111 

JU Ap JL LONOCm OrnCL 69 to MBrb 1 «<« l ( IlNolAND 1«l OMSl IR?7 01 «Kt IKM ?4M7 ’•'•106 l)»Cr> 1 DTOON' Csblt AtfdiRiS IHICO tONOOWO 
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French unions: a bit of 
the old concord 

Pans 


French unions are for the moment 
showing a rostiaint that their counter¬ 
parts in almost every other iiig indus¬ 
trial nation could do well to imitate. The 
hot autumn promised liy latxiur leaders 
has not come to pass. Instead, there is 
the curious spectacle of labour leaders 
being polite to the finance minister, 
M. Valery Gi.scard d’Estaing, to the 
employers’ association, the Patronat, and 
even to .each other Just a year ago, when 
the government announced plans for a 
“ new society,” the major unions 
expressed profound disagreement not 
only with the government but with each 
other. Tins month the Cloiiimunist- 
oriented Confederation Generale du 
Travail with i."! million members and 
the o q million strong Confederation 
Frangarse Democratique du Travail 
presented a united and fairly moderate 
front. 

The unions are putting more emphasis 
on reform of the F'rench tax system, 
which IS also a preoccupation of M 
Ciscard d’Estaing. The argument is that 
French taxes impose a heavy burden on 
lowei paid workers by relying on indirect 
taxation, especially on value-added tax, 
rather than direct taxation The unions 
realise that their membership is altering 
Fiven the CGTi is finding itself composed 
to a larger extent of those who do not 



instinctively want to up.set the applecart, 
and who expect their union to preserve 
what they have already gained M. 
Georges Seguy, the energetic leader of 
the CGT, IS working at full steam to 
group the unions into a coherent left- 
wing political force, which will negotiate 
Its demands not in the streets but around 
a conference table. 

But It would be premature to say the 
message that inflationary wage settle¬ 
ments are self-defeating has clearly 
come acro.ss. The second major worry of 
the unions is purchasing power, which 
has been erotied by the higher-than- 
predicted rise in the cost of living this 
year At mid-year, prices were rising in 
France at an annual rate of more than 
6 per cent, compared with just over 3 per 
cent in Germany and 12^ per cent in 
Britain Union contracts signed earlier 
this year were geared to the govern- 
iiient’s expectation of a 4 per cent rise 
There is talk of some contracts being 
revised in the unions’ favour 

The unions are also demanding a 
mmiiiium monthly wage of $145 (in¬ 
stead of the present $110), a reduction 
in working hours, and the lowering of 
the retirement" age from 65 to 60—all 
well-known demands which the French 
newspapers list as “ etcetera.” They are 
also anxious to make sure that the 



numerous agreements made at a national 
level on the change from hourK pay- 
scales for workers to monthly salaries 
are strictly adhered to at the cornpans 
level. 

Already the CGT has had some mem¬ 
bers out on brief strikes this month, and 
future negotiations m the nationalised 
sector will depiend largely on the out¬ 
come of talks starting this week with 
F'rench railway workers. These are about 
how to apply a corrtract signed last 
February, in particular for a rjse in 
salaries on October ist. If railwaymen 
deem it insufficient, because of loss of 
purchasing power since February, it 
could easily start a chain reaction in 
other nationalised industries And the 
Patronat has sounded a warning note in 
Its recent report that social spending 
this year is 26 per cent higher than in 
1969, and that at some pxnnt a choice 
will have to lie made as to what is or is 
not financed Hourly wages in France 
in the second quarter of this year were 
up 10.6 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1969. This is against a 
rise of 9 7 per cent in Bntain But pro¬ 
duction has been rising in France, and 
in Britain it has not 

Australia _ 

I spy _ 

Sydney 

This week the prime minister, Mr John 
Gorton, tried to reassure overseas 
investors that they were welcome in 
Australia, despite the recent freeze on 
foreign ownership of the Nabarlek 
uranium discoveries. He did this when 
opening a new Esso-BHP plant in 
Melbourne But his welcome was quali¬ 
fied by saying that foreigners must come 
in at the risk stage, and his honeyed 
words did not seem to convince Sir 
Cohn Syme, chairman of BHP Next on 
the rostrum. Sir Cohn issued a warning 
that Australia still lacked a stable and 
coherent view of foreign investment 
Similar warnings have come from Mi 
Bede Callaghan of the Commonwealth 
Banking Corporation 

What is all the fuss about ’ "The 
Australian government has rarely stepped 
in to block foreign owneciiiip. The 


Sdguy: protecting the applecart 
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last inovi- was years ago when an 
insurance group was—quite unncces- 
sanK—protected from overseas takeover 
On the other hand, the next big uranium 
fhscover\ could he made liv an\ one of 
neail\ 1'■,0 foreign-owncd or foreigfl- 
< ontiolled iiiming companies exploring 
the (ountrv '1 he ixmI need is for the 
goveioment to spell out what jininoiples 
appK to ownership of minerals 

Export forecasts for Australia’s 
miiieials arc licmg revised ladically 
'fills week 'the government rallied its 
minimum estimate for 197(1-77 to over 
lTS$t.}i billion This is only a slight 
increase, fiut taking probable devejop- 
meiits into account besides firm plans, 
the figure soars to $2 7 billion. Tins is 
roughiv equal to the whole of Australia's 
annual ex|jorts in the late iqfios Esti¬ 
mates for ailiiniimum exports are 
doubled to $700 million, those for coal 
aie increased from $270 iiiillion to 
$480 million All the more reason for 
foieign ownership lules. 

One growing aspect of the mineral 
Imom IS spying Tins can he done quite 
easily from the air Irregular dulling 
patterns indicate no discoveries , regular 
patterns show there is a find, and hv 
tracing the patterns it is sometimes 
possible to assess the si7C Nothing (|uite 
succeeds, though, like the quick helicop¬ 
ter swcxip on to the driilling site One 
Perth operator, when asked why he was 
so certain of International Mining’s 
figures, replied, “ We pinched some of 
the gossamer and tested it ” Skv spic-s 
arc an accepted fact of life at the isola- 
t(‘d diill sites of the west, and are also 
sometiimcs shot at by guards with six- 
shooters One rornpany, Burrill, produces 
an information service based on what 
Its men sec as they fly over the drilling 
sites 'fhe major buyers of such infor¬ 
mation are l.ondon brokers and bankers 
But, a.s BurriH savs, everyone does it 

Jet emergency 

Something they 
never expected 

There wa.s a time, early this year, when 
It looked ai if the big Boeing 747 might 
be kept out of serv’icc because its emer¬ 
gency chutes were not working as the 
I'ederal Aviation Agency said they 
should 'fhe FAA continued to withhold 
a teitihcatc of airworthiness until Boeing 
land Pan American) could demonstrate 
to Its satisfaction that a full load of 
nearly 500 people could be evacuated 
down the chutes within the prescribed go 
secondsi One of the rear chutes per¬ 
sistently gaye trouble, twisting round on 
itseilf.oti -U iinflated ; but, as the rest 


Bangor bomb scare ■ that was quite a chute 

worked well, die EA.A strut k many 
people as Ijemg unneccssariK bureau¬ 
cratic. After all, how often was an 
eineigency evacuation nhule on a large, 
modern civij jet ^ 

As It turned out, the 747'* thu'tes were 
called into opciation sooner than anyone 
could have lielieved. Passengers wooshed 
down them at Cairo three weeks ago, 
moments before Pan American's hijacked 
747 was blown up by terrorists Las-t 
weekend, m Baiigoi, the chutes were 
used again when the captain of a 747 
got a hoax Iximb warning It is not a 
comfortable way of getting out of an 
airciaft , when the cainn is a gcxid two 
s'torevs of! the grouiitl, the journev down 
can be abrasive , some stewardesses have 
(ome close to bursting into flames 'I'be 
bandages and broken legs of several 
Cairo pas.sengers give .some idea of the 
momentum that can lie built up by a 
sliding bod^ 

Sweden _ 

Reds on the bed 


Stockholm 

It IS not going to be aiiv easier to tackle 
Sweden’s inflation after this week's elec¬ 
tion, which has left the Social Demo¬ 
crats without an absolute majority and 
the Communists holding the balance 
Consumer pnees have risen ^ per cent 
since the lieginning of the vear, and 
a balarite of payments deficit persists 
Admittedly, there was a trade surplus 
for June to August of $70 million, but 
reserves fell in August, and the under¬ 
lying situation is far from hajijiy. A price 
freeze for some foodstuffs was introduced 
three weeks liefore the elct tioii, and on 
January ist purchase tax will rise from 
10 to 15 per cent But the price freeze 
cannot be contiijued for long without 


a wage freeze, and that would lie well 
nigli impo.ssible seeing that the Swedish 
trade unioiis, the I.andoiganisa- 
tioncn, would oppose it. They are the 
government’s biggest .supporters Having 
the Communists liolding the balance of 
power in the Kiksdagcn could mean 
more sociallist econonnic policies, s.vy 
some jjcssiimstic businessmen Optimists 
among them sav the Social l>e-mocrats 
might tiv' ansteail to apjieaie the rigivt 
1)4 adopting a more cautions economic 
stance. 

Suez canal _ 

An end in sight 


.Some old iiiujis and files have been 
jiulled out in international oil company 
offices since the Jordan fightmg began 
Surprisingly rhev are of the Sue/ canal 
The oil comjianies arc now convinced 
that both Eg>pt and Russia are .keen 
to get the canal open again. Egypt needs 
the revenue badly, while Russia and its 
economic buffer states want to use the 
waterway for their growing oil imports 
from 'the Middle East W.ith Suez shut. 
Communist trade from the Black Sea to 
Vietnam also has to go the ilong 'way 
Between six weeks and four months is 
all the companies think it would take to 
get the canal working again. The five 
ships sunk in the channels will present 
no obstacle to the Russian salvage ships 
already known to have passed through 
the Bosphorus on their way to west of 
Suez. Old Sue* hands say that the two 
most time-consuming operations will be 
reassembling the canal’s semaphore 
and telephone communications system 
and attracting back jthe canall jzilots 
Tankers that once made 12 ■trips a 
year through the canal are only manag¬ 
ing to do SIX trips a year between 
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On the grid at Anglesey 


In Grand Prix racing and in business only 
dedication and skill will yield the winning 
streak 

That's why a special team of Kaiser Aluminium 
technicians at Holyhead. Wales, is putting years 
of worldwide experience and care into the 
erection of a new primary aluminium smelter for 
Anglesey Aluminium Ltd They'll make it the 
most advanced and efficient in the world 
A winner for Britain 


The Anglesey joint venture in which Kaiser 
Aluminium is a perticipant with Hio Tinto-Zinc 
and British Insulated Callender's Cables, will 
provide 100.000 tons of aluminium a year 
That's 20 per cent of Britain's booming 
aluminium requirements It will assure Kaiser's 
commercial clients of a close long-term source 
of supply, and strengthen the U K balance of 
payments 

A major ingot supplier to Britain. Kaiser also 


participates in the newly organised Alcan 
Booth Industries group m the U K. and has 
wholly-owned or affiliate operations on five 
continents Kaiser is the world's fourth largest 
integrated aluminium producer and the most 
diversified refractory and chemical operations 
land mineral, metal resource development 
international shipping and commodity trading 
services Sales approach C386 million and 
earnings top £25 million 


Creators in the New Age of Aluminium 


K/KtSEFi 

ALUMINIUM 


Kaiser Alutmvum Co. Ltd., 9/tl Straatham High Road, London S.W.16 
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CitL| Investing Companq 


From the Frcwidcnt and Chairman 1 letter to aharcholdcri, fiscal 
year-end Tepiirt, ,10 April 1970. 


In the twelve months ended 30 April, 1970, City Investing Company 
recorded the highe.sr earnings per share, net income, and sales volume 
in Its 65 year history These results reflected progress in all of the 
three maior activitieji of City Investing Iioiising and land develop¬ 
ment. financial and related services, and worldwide manufacturing 
The Company's activities in housing and land development are 
positioned to maximize current real estate opportunities, such as 
those in California and Florida, to prepare for future opportunities, 
such as those in Ster/in^ Forest and the .Southwest: and to participate 
in one of the largest current and future markets we know of—housing 
City's participation in these activities Is carried on virtually 
throughout the United States 

City's 1968 acqmsition of The Home Insurance Company enlarged 
the Company's asset base and launched the Company into an area we 
believe has outstanding potential for income growth. 

Financial protection against the loss of property, business, and 
personal income has increasingly become a iiece.ssity. Providing this 
protection is the husine.ss of The Home Insurance Company and iti 
affiliates. In addition. Home also invests the preiniiims received from 
thousands of individuals. The management of these assets also 
provides the Company with substantial growth potential 
During the past twelve months. City extended its participation in 
the fiiaiiu lal services held h\ the acijuisitioti of Westanierica 
Securities Iiil . a iinitiial lund sales organization, and hv the creation 
of C I Planning ('orporation. adviser to the puhlitly-owned City 
Ins esting Mortgage Cioup We belies'e these < oiiipantcs svill become 
signifn ant fac tors in the important urca.s of financial planning foi 
individuals and construt lion lending lor large builders 


Earnings l/igli/iglits 

30 April 1970 

30 April 1969 

Net lULome 

$t,8 040,000 

$48,121,000 

from operations 

44,769,000 

30,377,000 

from sales of securities aiul real estate 

23,271,000 

17,744,000 

Fdrnirig.s per share 



per average i ominon and common 



eqiiivtilent share 

$2 35 

$1 95 

assuming lull dilution 

1 96 

1 78 

from operations assuming lull dilution 

1 30 

1 13 

Average shares outstanding 



common and c ommon equivalent 

22,699,000 

19,164,000 

assuming full dilution 

.35,072,000 

27.390,000 


When City began its diversification into manufacturing in 1967, 
we said we would seek to loin with a small number of relatively 
large, well managed companies in a limited number of fields basic to 
the growth of the economy Since then we have made only five 
manufacturing acquisitions These have given the Company 
participation in the fields of industrial packaging, heating and air 
conditioning systems, aerospace and defense products, and the graphic 
arts Throng several smaller units, the Company is also involved 
in plastics, aitdio/visual educational and consumer products, 
engineering and construction, and equipment for the oil industry, 
including equipment for air and water pollution control 
These products are made in 85 plants in the United States and m 
79 plants in 32 other countries throughout the world 
City Investing's growth overseas moved ahead with the merger, in 
May, 1970 of Rheem Australia with National Bag Company of 
Australia National Bag, whose annual volume is approximately 
$25 million, produces plastic, laminated, woven and other packaging 
products Rheem Australia does approxunalelv $45 million annually 
in plastic and metal packaging products, steel shipping containers, 
and water heaters Rheciu'.s overseas growth began in 1937 with the 
establishment of Rheem Australia in partnership with Broken Hill 
Pty Co , Australia's largest company The international group is now 
a substantial contributor to City's profits, as are Rheem's two major 
diimestu units, ihi Home Pioducts and Container Divisions 


As we enter a new decade, it is clear that the past twelve months 
have been a lime of great change It has been a year when all business 
enterpreses faced a succession of challenges We are pleased to report 
that City Investing has met these challenges and continues to grow 


Geo T Scharffeiiberger 
President, Chief Executive Officer 



A Lightfoot Walker 
Chairman, Board of Directors 



For copieixyf the 30 Apn^V^fO, fiscal year-end report write to fohn Silver, City Investing Company, 767 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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western Europe and the Middle East 
via the Gape, so although the industry 
talks a great deal about by-passing the 
canal peimanently with giant takers, 
companies would be mighty relieved if 
It were reopened, if only because of the 
impact this would have on tanker 
charter rates. 

The oil companies are searching 
where they can tu cut coats because 
higher prices continue to be demanded 
by producer nations, though in Libya 
the government has hit a snag. Shell is 
threatening to abandon its contracts 
there rather than submit to demands 
that include retrospective payments 
dating from long before the king was 
ousted in 1969 : terms, incidentally, that 
other oil companies have accepted. 
Shell can afford to take a stiff line 
because it gets only 200,000 barrels a 
day from Libya, out of its world total 
of 4^ million barrels daily. But the 
effect of a walkout on Libya could 
have a salutary effect on prices 
generally. 


EEC-Japan trade 

Building blocks 


Bruss9ls 

The Common Market has begun talks 
with Japan for a non-preferential trade 
agreement. The first round, which 
finished in Brussels on Thursday of this 
week, showed that although the talks 
are likely to go on for some time 
(possibly even as long as a year) both 
sides badly want them to succeed. 

The advantages are obvious. At $i 29 
billion, only 5 per cent of Japan's 
external trade is with the EEC, and only 
1.9 per cent of the EEC’s is with Japan. 
For the Japanese the situation must be 
particularly worrying. At present 30 per 
cent of all their external trade is with 
the United States, which is growing 
protectionist claws. 

The talks will be hard. Neither side is 
aiming to get tariff cuts, but both arc 


trying to eliminate the various non-tanff 
obstacles to trade, quotas and admini¬ 
strative curbs These are highest on the 
Japane.se side , but die Six, too, have 
some special regulations tu keep out 
Japanese goods, which were formulated 
when Japanese was synonymous with 
cheap labour 

Four key problems will have to be 
.solved The first two, deciding what 
products will lie covered, and the speed 
of the easing of restiiction.s, are in 
principle fairly straightforward. But the 
Japanese have made it clear that they 
want priority given to certain products 
decided in advance , whilst the commis¬ 
sion, which IS negotiating for the Six, 
with representatives fiorn each of the 
countries looking over its shoulder, would 
like the li.st to lie left until later. The 
agreement will provide for the abandon¬ 
ment of quotas on 75 per cent of the 
listed goods over three years The third 
topic, getting rid of all the administrative 
obstacles which governments post to 
trade, will require careful definition. 


Japan: the rising sun of technology 


The Japanese are painstaking improvers 
of western ideas, often rcadiei to back 
hunches with large-scale investment. Here 
are some of the latest developments 

Chunnels i A decision has been taken 
this month to start work next summer 
on the 34-mjlc Seikan Tunnel, linking 
Honshu, the main Japanese island, to one 
of the other big islands, Hokkaido This 
will be nearly ij miles longer than the 
planned Channel tunnel, as the Japan 
Railway Construction Corporation 
proudly boasts, but may be no cheaper 
at an estimated $900 million I'he project 
has been delayed repeatedly since it was 
first officially approved in the 1950s. The 
tunnel itself will be sunk at a shallow 
angle, so that its actual length under¬ 
ground will be more than twice the 
width of the channel The Japanese arc 
being extra cautious after an accident 
rwo years ago, in which one of the two 
exploratory tunnels was suddenly flooded 
out. The tunnel will be rail only and 
electric, the railway cost, for the 100 
miles from Aomori to Hakodate, being 
over a third of the total Total cost is 
about the satne as th'e famous ** bullet ” 
tram line between Tokyo and Osaka. 

Bullet traius: Work is in progress on 
a much bigger scheme than the original 
130 miles an hour bullet train from 
Tokyo to Osaka (cost about the same as 
the‘Seikan tunnel) An extcaision of this 
Imc is planned beyond Osaka to, first, 
Okayama and then Hakata, a distance of 
350 miles. More than half the Okayama 
to Hakata stretch would be tunnel This 
month an official report has shown that 
the Tokyo-Osaka bullet service earns 
about $1.2 million a week, enough to pay 


Tokyo 

the interest on the nuunmosh accumulated 
deficit of Japan National Railways JNR 
IS toying with a plan to cover the whole 
nation with bullet trains, another idea 
IS to make the bullet obsolete with a 
much faster line between Tokyo and 
Osaka, which would use a linear induc¬ 
tion motor to cover the 318 miles in one 
hour If all goes well, the linear motor 
line will be begun around 1975, by which 
time the Osaka-Hakata extension should 
have been completed at a cost of around 
.fi.8 billion. 

Bridges : This month it was announced 
that work would begin in 1973 on three 
bridges, costing $2.4 billion in all, link¬ 
ing the neglected and lovely island of 
Shikoku with Honshu The state torpora- 
tion responsible for the bridges was set 
up only in July Investigations are going 
on into water and sea^d conditions 

Steel without coal • Very much at the 
stage of bench-scale models is the Japan 
Iron and Steel Institute's work to product 
steel without coal One idea is to power 
steel mills with gas-cooled nuclear 

Th« Seikan tunnal 


reactors, and to use super-heated helium 
gas at over i,ouu degrees ccntigradt tu 
reduce the ore Impetus has been given 
to this project by recent reports that the 
United States and west Germany arc 
making progress ahead of Japan There 
may be scope for the British gas-cooled 
reactor m all this Japanese elet trie jjower 
(ompanies are canvassing the need to 
replate the smaller reactors used at 
present with advanced gas-cooled reactors 
from Britain having an output of 600 
megawatts 

Ships without men This week 
Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
iinyeiled its new- eomputcrised tanker. 
The 130,000 ton deadweight Seiko Maru 
will tarry oil between the Persian Gulf 
and Japan There will be fave program- 
meisi aboard watching over the tailor- 
made Toshiba computer which will 
supers i.se loading and unloading but is 
mainly intended for navigation “ You 
just pnss a button, and ofl the shij) goes 
round the world, without any further 
ado,” one engineer explained It is hoped 
to reduce the crew to 15 The computer 
will use radar to go through anti-colli- 
sioii jirucedurcs, and is supjxiscd even to 
diagnose iHneas if it occurs on board. 




q6 

It IS the fourth topic, the safeguard 
clause, that is likely to prove the really 
tricky one The community has made 
clear its insistence that a safeguard clause 
should he written into the agreement, 
as there is with France and the Benelux’s 
bilateral agreements with Japan, just in 
< ase there is a sudden flood of imports, 
[apan is dead against it 


Anti-export drive 


Tokyo 

Quite suddenly—It started m mid- 
Septeiiihcr—the Japanese government 
liegaii to stress the need for “ orderly 
marketing ” overseas Hitherto this had 
not Ix-en a phra.se on many people’s 
lij>s Now It has been imorporated into 
lapanese .is “ oodaari maakechmgu," iii 
tlie w.i> that the J.ipane.se mppom.se o 
mans Enghsli language expressions 
What does it mean '' 

The Japanese use the expression in a 
was which mans' foreigners find haul 
Ui follow What it means is that the 
goserniiient, specificallv the Mimstrs for 
Tiade and Industrs’, keeps an eve on 
Japanese expoit industries, and comes 
down like a ton of bricks on anvonc 
who is going tcM) fa.st The Japanese 
goveiniiient is the judge of svhat would 
be ,1 leason.ible speed of growth, not 
the mdnstrs' This is a point made bv 
Mr Kilt hi Miv.uawa, the Miti minister 
'File tuning of Mr Misazawa s 
reiriaiks, which were tremendouslv 
taken up by the jiress, may be explained 
by the textile row with the Un'ted 
St.ites . tiouble over colour television 
and engineering seiiii-iiiariufac turers 
exported to Ameiica , the prospect of 
talks with the lilKC on .1 trade agreement 
lexfMirts to western Europe have risen 
bs over '■,0 per cent this year) , and the 
feeling in government that .is the 
“ internationalisation ” of the Japanese 
economy prex-eeds, it is best to remind 
business that government runs the 
coiintiy, not business, and the need to 
assert Miti’s specific jirenigative at a 
time when many businessmen were look¬ 
ing ftirward to freedom Miti’s jjlan is to 
watch export items that increase at 
over 'JO per cent a year, particularly 
those which are strong in the American 
inaiket Items which increased bv over 
■JO per cent in Ixjth 1068 and iqfiq 
were electronics, household electric 
appliances, tape recorders, motor vehicles 
of all soits, from two-wheelers to buses, 
microscopes, prawns, synthetic textiles, 
buttons, tyre tubes, organic compounds, 
table knives, spoons, general machinery, 
and desk electronic computers. It is nice 
to be able to afford an anti-export drive. 


BUSINESS : INTERNiCnONAl. 

Computers _ 


Cap this one 



IBM circuits chips are down 


l.aiig:e business coqjoraiions arc supposed 
to be slow-moving giants inclined to 
trip over their own feet In the conijiuter 
industry the giants lately have been 
reacting with the speed of retail mer¬ 
chants involved in a price wat. Only 
Iasi week the .Ariiericaii K.C/\ Corjwra- 
tion announced a new range of com- 
jiuters tliat it frankly said were designed 
to lure customers away fioiii Inter¬ 
national Business Machines 

RCA’s strategy had a certain sense 
to It Last June IBM announced a new 
range, the System/ 'J 70 , but actually 
iiitniduced only two machines, both of 
them large, the ^70/155 and the 
'{70/16“). RCA, obviou.sly hoping IBM 
had enough on its plate for the moment, 
introduced mcdiuni-size machines Tlie 
clunk m IBM’s .armour looked significant 
to RCA’s executives because, .is one of 
them said, IBM’s then current niedium- 
si/c models account for more than half 
of existing IBM installations. 

It tcxik IBM a matter of days to close 
the chink It announced a replacement 
for the mediuiii-si/.e machines this week. 
On the technical side, it matched RCA’s 
claim to have developed a better memory 
for its new systems RCA had spoken 
of .1 relatively new technique callled a 
“ virtual ” memory which allegedly 
increases memory size and flexibility 
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Without gfeatly increasing costs. For its 
part, IBM brags about new circuits used 
and emphasises that this is the first IBM 
computer to have a main memory made 
entirely of monolithic silicon circuits. 
These advanced technology components, 
which are one-eighth inch square, con¬ 
tain 1,434 circuit elements. Multiple 
chips are encased in half-inch square 
memory modules. 

That should give the customer some¬ 
thing to think about, but if that piece 
of information fails to overload his own 
logic circuits he can easily find lots of 
other absorbing data in the IBM 
announcement, sufficient to fascinate an 
electronics engineer for years to come 
Maybe if manufacturers are willing to 
expend so much effort telling the cus¬ 
tomer so many interesting dungs there 
Is hope they will someday piovide him 
with in-depdi advice on how to use 
the machines profitably 'I'hat would 
fascinate most customers even more 

Banking _ 

Swiss curbs? 


I'he unexplained losses of $40 iiulhon 
that the United California Bank has 
suffered in Basle from trading an cocoa 
are giving rise to fears that the Swiss 
will tighten up vtill more on foreign 
banks What hap|>ened to UGB could j 
happen to many American hanks with I 
European branches 'I'iiey allow a lot I 
of discretion to then bank officers on 
the spot And, rarely, enterjirisnig oflicers 
go beyond even tlie latitude their Ixjsses 
officially allow them Some officers in 
one of the top Anieiican banks kept 
open a $ 12 million position for six weeks 
witbout reporting it to base ; their 
gamble paid off, to the advantage of 
the.ir British c'hent .Swiiss laws on bank¬ 
ing secrecy forbid an officer to describe 
individual transac tions to head office on 
pain of a ininimuni of six months in 
jail In general, American houses have 
a lot to teach Europieans about taking 
risks in their chen'ts’ interests. If occa¬ 
sionally this leads to dusaster, it is a 
price the fianks themsellves pay. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Cocoa In real trouble 

In the wake of United Califorma Bank's 
cocoa troubles the price of cocoa is 


Index 
1963=100 
Sept Sept 

16 23 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

taking quite a beating down another 
£23 this week to £286 a ton, down 

20 per cent this month Prices have 
fluctuated 240 per cent in three 
years So Ghana, which earns 55 per 
cent of Its exports from cocoa, can 
never plan a steady economy 

All Items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Miscell 

1228 
137 2 
778 
212 5 
103 5 

122.8* 
137 3* 
77 8* 
212 5 
103 9* 

02 
+ 02 
- 0.5 
-t- 0.9 
nil 

-f- 50 
-1-187 
- 29 
-165 
-104 

'Provisional 
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In global telecommunications 
reliability makes a difference. 

ERICSSON 

customers can measure the difference. 



The reliability of telecommunica¬ 
tions equipment can make the 
difference between high and low 
maintenance costs, between satis¬ 
fied subscribers and the other kind. 

The telephone administrations who 
are Ericsson’s mam customers 
around the world know that, in 
terms of initial cost, our equipment 
is seldom the cheapest. But they 
can be certain that maintenance 
costs will be impressively low. 

Ericsson reliability comes from 
working side by side with customers 
—studying their requirements in 
detail, anticipating and analyzing 
problems and alternative soiutions 
—all in a common effort to elimi¬ 
nate costly maintenance. 

We don't claim perfection. But we 
do have satisfied customers m more 
than 100 countries where Ericsson 
reliability can be measured in lower 
maintenance costs. 


Symbol of Ericsson rollabitity This relay used In telephone exchPnOM 
is enelneered to perform more than 300 million operations before failure 


LM ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 


STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN 
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Capital & Counties _ 

a developing property company 

■ Assets increased from £ 50^000 to over million 

during past 20 years. 

■ Integration of Greenhaven Securities has been 
successfully completed. 

■ Development programme totals £110 million with 
over 25",, in Australia. 

■ After 20 years as Chairman Mr. Leslie Marler will 
retire next March and will be succeeded by his deputy 
Sir Richard Thompson, Bt, MP. 

Mr. J.W.V. Andrews and Mr. D.R.G. Marler 
remain Joint Managing Directors, the former becoming 
Chairman of Executive Committee of the Board. 


FINANCIAL RECORD 

1969 

1970 


£'000 

£'000 

Issued Ordinary Capital 

9,876 

14,455 

Book Value of Property 

59,853 

93,178 

Rents Receivable 

3,637 

5,802 

Balance Available 

807 

1,278 

Dividend (Gross) 

7.74% 

8.5% 


Copies of the Annual Report can be obtained from the Secretary, 

Capital & Counues Property Company Limited, 17 Surrey Street London WC2R 2NJ 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Encouraged by almost 
everything 


7 ’hc London stock exchange, following 
Ixjth New York and its own head, made 
a dctcrniined effort to shake off bear 
influences this week The Financial 
Times industiial ordinary index broke 
out of the 34o-3')0 range in which it had 
been iniprisoned with minor exceptions 
foi loiigei than three months, on Thurs¬ 
day rising alxive ;j()o for the first time 
since Mav Bth Brokers pointed out that 
there had been no discernible iniprove- 
iiient in etonoinic news or prospects to 
account for tlie change, which was being 
put down simply to market atmosphere. 
That mav not sound much to go on but 
could foreshadow a repetition of the 
recovery a year ago when equits’ puces 
rose io^'% between September ;joth and 
mid-January Nobody is looking very' far 
ahead yet but the chances, this trine 
round, are clearly that domestic factors 
will be less helpful, with Wall Street 
more so. 

The .second part of tins equation is at 
least well on the way to being fulfilled 
This week, writes our New York corre- 
sfjondent, Aiiiencan stock prices enjoyed 
the best of two worlds, posting their most 
solid gam on Wednesday on the news 
both of further improvement in the 
domestic economy as well as easing of 


tension in tlic strife-torn Middle East 
At the midweek close the Dow Jones 
industrial average stood at 754.ijS, up 6 9 
points for the day (if something less over 
the week). Volume expanded on Wednes¬ 
day to nearly 17 mn shares, reflecting 
increased institutional participation. 

Even before the spurt brokers felt the 
market had given a good account of 
Itself, considering the steady flow of grim 
news from Jordan during most of the 
period. The cheering news on the home 
front was the report that the consumer 
price index for August showed the 
smallest gain since December 1968, nur¬ 
turing hopes that the protracted battle 
against inflation was at last succeeding 

The high jxiint, of course, came on 
Monday when most major banks 
cut their prime rate, the interest charge 
paid by their biggest and most credit¬ 
worthy customers, to from 8% . 

this was the second half-jKiint reduction 
by the banks this year (the first from 
8^% occurred in March) and had been 
virtually forced on them by a 
markedly aggressive policy of credit 
easing by the Federal Reserve in recent 
weeks The securities markets accordingly 
had lieen anticipating the development 
for some time. 


A.s might be expected the United Auto 
Workers strike at General Motors, which 
began at nudnight on September i4tli, 
has been another dampening influence 
on the market, although many analysts 
feel there is not too much to worry about 
on this score unless the stoppage extends 
into a second month ()thcr brokers, 
again, fee] that a still longer strike 
might have a favourable market impact, 
on the theorv that the economic slow¬ 
down that would follow a protracted 
walkout would more than stifle any 
remaining inflationary excesses. They 
believe that this might forestall the need 
for any move bv the monetary authonties 
to root out a higher than desired infla- 
tionar\- rate later this year. The Street’s 
pic-occupation with this possibility is due 
to a niggling feeling that the Nixon 
Administration has lieen doing rather 
too much to ease credit and re-stimulate 
business in advance of the November 
congressional elections. 

Textiles 

Carrying the can 

The document setting out the details of 
the merger between Vivella, 100“/,, 
owned by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
and Carrington and Dewhurst makes 
miserable reading for ICI shareholders 
At the end of August, Carrington’s 
short-term borrowings were up to 
£18 inn compared to £9 mn at the end 
of April ; the German subsidiary is still 
losing £50,000 per week , and the 
British trading position shows a loss for 
the first three months of the current 
year of £197,000 corrrpared to a profit 
of £766,000 for the same period in 1969 

The interim results for Viyella are 
altogether more encouraging, proving 
that Its management problems did not 
go deep although profit after tax for 
the SIX months to June, 1970, are down 
to £618,000 from £1 4 mn, the fore¬ 
cast IS for a “ considerable improve¬ 
ment ” in the second half The directors 
of Carrington, having notched up a loss 
in Britain and Germany of over 
£1.3 nm .so far this year, not counting 
another £i mn of reorganisation costs, 
are not forecasting at all. 

The terms of one Carrington share 
for each one of Viiyellla '.seem excessively 
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generous. ICI, with 64% of the new 
Carrington Viyella company, is post¬ 
poning the repayment due to it of 
£1.5 nin and prouiises more cash if it 
IS needed in addition to the £3 inn for 
the rescue of the (ierman yam textuns- 
ing operation This is the key to the 
generosity of the ternus. ICI is accepting 
Its share of the f>lame for the encourage¬ 
ment It gave Carrington to put up the 
large varii tcxturising plant in Germany 
which IS taking .something like half ICI’s 
German production of polyester. Had 
Garrington been allowed to go under, 
IGI would have lost its biggest German, 
as well as Britisli, fibre customer. So 
shareholders have to look on the costs 
of the rescue as a charge on TCI’s fibre 
profits 

Once the re.scue operation is com¬ 
pleted, the reliorn company may again 
be attractive It needs tr> be. ICI has 
promised to reduce its holding down to 
35% as scHin as pos.<iible. But it is odd 
that a'liiiost the entire top management 
of Carrington, w'hich i.s entirely to blame 
for at least the British losses, is being 
retained on the new lx>ards This is a 
question Carrington shareholders should 
he asking when their permission is 
.sought to allow the capital to be 
increased so that the merger ran go 
through. But they will be in no mood 
to complain , the price would be a lot 
lower than 4s yjd—down lojd on the 
hgures—without the merger 

Eurobonds 

The 9% benchmark 

The scramble of the past three weeks 
by international Ijorrowers tapping the 
Eurobond market has induced a deep 
euphoria not seen since the heady days 
of 196B. Despite noises from .some 
bankers that the market has been satu¬ 
rated, most traders and issuers are 
lieginning to feel tliat the worst is really 
over The prime rate cuts 111 America 
have, significantly, tieen treated as rein¬ 
forcing evidence rather than as some new 
factor, and though long rates will always 
lie influenced by inflation expectations, 
the point IS that this will affect the cost 
of funds rather than the supply. 

The current boomlet dates from the 
$15 mn City of Oslo issue, a small 
■j-year bond carrying a g(% coupon, 
which was announced at the end of 
August. Coming at the same time as 
a $20 mn issue by Hamersley Iron, 
whose 9i% coupon and 9.8% yield to 
average life could appiear a much more 
attractive •proposition, the Oslo issue was 
a test foT'ithe 9% coupon. But the real 
turning point came with the two Esso 
issues (tcMuJling $50 mn), which started 
off indicating gt% and 9^% (for five-year 
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notes and a 15-year issue respectively). It 
was the first really top class name to coine 
to the market for dollars for months, 
and the response was tremendous. The 
rates were thereupon lowered to 8|% 
and gf% and the market still lapped it 
up. Inevitably the wraps were dusted 
off from a numlier of issues which had 
been prepared for the market but had 
been held back because of poor demand 
conditions. Cabot Corp came back with 
its $15 mn 9i-% issue. Hawker Siddeley 
announced a five-year $15 mn borrow¬ 
ing, and was followed by Quebec Hydro- 
electnc ($15 mn), General Cable ($25 
mn). Holiday Inns ($15 mn), Copenhagen 
($15 nin). Transocean Gulf ($20 mn) 
and Courtaulds ($20 mn). Of these. 
General Cable was an attempt to tap 
the floating rate market again, ana 
S C Warburg, mindful of the reception 
accorded PepsiCo and Insilco, had placed 
all the $25 mn privately, with the 
placees then re-offenng $10 mn to the 
public. With the rate i % over the six 
month Eurodollar rate. General Cable 
looks to lie paying expensively for the 
privilege of Ixirrowmg in Europe, but 
It could also be a reflection of optimistic 
rate projections. Holiday Inns, the first 
dollar convertible to be offered publicly 
for months, is another piointer to 
improved sentiment towards American 
stocks. 

Deutsche mark Ixinds have also been 
popular Following the inflow of funds 
to Germany (on revaluation hopes) the 
limit on external issues of DM200 mn 
per month was taken off to enable some 
recycling of funds. In August around 
DM300 mn were raised. So far this 
month, DM410 mn have been raised, 
including two DMioo mn loans for ICI 
and KI..M. A third private placing of 
DMioo mn for Kraftco was partially 
re-offered to a limited number of Euro¬ 
pean banks, anticipating the similar 
General Cable idea by a few days. 
It is understood, however, that the limit 
is to be re-imposed by the Capital Issues 
Committee in Germany, and after next 
month no more than DM200 mn will lie 
permitted per month. 

As for rates. Eurodollars should get 
Cheaper at the short end (one theory is 
that rates are being underpinned by 
window dressing requirements for end- 
September accounts) ; but the prospect 
for longer term rates is not so pleasing. 
With inflation going ahead ■ at around 
6% in many of the major financial cen¬ 
tres, people are reluctant to lend at rates 
much below existing levels. Already there 
are hints that the Copenhagen issue is 
not going too well, that the 9% coupon 
is too fine. That is no more than a straw, 
but it could be that the 9% region may 
be the benchmark that 6^% was three 
yeast ago... 
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Fair^ _ 

No profit mirage 

If Fairey does not make a complett 
mess of Its remaining work on tht 
Dungeness B nuclear station, it coulc 
earn a good deal of money out of it 
That is the message which so fai 
appears to have escaped commentator 
on the company’s performance. The firs 
contract, with its “ joint and severa 
guarantee ” cou'ld have led to a bottom^ 
le.ss pit of expenditure, and though thi 
£3.5 mn exceptional charges agauns 
profits have been offset by claims for ai 
equal amount from the Central Elec 
trioity Generating Board, the compare 
coulld have been liable to further cos 
rises without a new agreement with thi 
CEGB. Everyone is being very c.autiou 
about saying what exactly the basis o 
the new agreement is. But clearly, hav 
ing (through no fault of its own 
•suffered the penalties of a rashh 
made guarantee, the company rnus 
have negotiated •something more thai 
a break-even situation in fiwishing of 
the work. Assuming then that no majo 
calamity in producing Che hardwari 
again afflicts the gioup, and applyinj 
the standards of the Trawsfynydi 
nuclear contract in which Fairev wa 
also involved, there could be a tradin; 
profit in the region of £i J inn from thi 
contract alone over the next two yean 
As 'It is, the claims on the CEGB are 
the 'renegotiated contract have prm'idei 
all the £600,000 profit shown by thi 
relevant subsidiary, Fairey Engineerin, 
(now incadentally b««ng run by M 
Robert Holder, managing directo 
of instrument maker Avinx), and pm 
in by the new 25% shareholder, Leop^i 
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Successful develt^ment cS 
one of the big Suiss banks 

The Credit Suisse has successfully weathered the numerous economic 
and political storms which have occurred since its inception m 18S6 
and has developed from strength to strength. The first half of 1970 
has also shown evidence of further solid achievements 

The Bank increased its capital participation m the internationally 
known company Elektro-Watt, which in the 75 years of its existence 
has develop^ intoa leading financial holding company and consultancy 
firm. A new Representative Office has been set up in Johannesburg. In 
addition London Multinational Bank Limited, which was formed by 
Credit Suisse in coiyunction with one British and two United States 
partner banks, is now operational. At present Credit Suisse has at the 
disposal ofxlients 74 Branches in SwitKrIand and abroad a Branch 
in New York, 12 Representative Offices and subsidiary companies. 
Since the beginning of July the Bank offers its private clients new 
investment possibilities in the form of private accounts and savings 
books 

The Balance Sheet total at the end June 1970 amounted to 21,800 
million Swiss francs (£2,137 million) Capital and Reserves reached 
1,200 million Swiss francs of which 400 million Swiss francs is share 
capital. 

The Credit Suisse will continue to spare no effort in order to offer to 
Its clients everywhere the wide range of services they are entitled to 
-expect of a large Swiss bank conducting a worldwide business 
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the right partner 


lb feel at home 
in Newlbrk 
leara one word: 
Sheraton 



The Park-Sheraton, St. Regis-Sheraton or 
Sheraton-Russell hotels and the Sheraton 
Motor Inn and Sheraton Inn at La Guardia 
open up the city to you. Make Sheraton your 
headquarters in New York for comfort, 
enjoyment and value. 

For reservadoin contact your Travel Agent or any 
Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 01-937 
9876, telex 261534; In Paris, call 533.81.81, telex 
272.81; in Frankfurt, caU 29.22.15, telex 4 14115; 
in Tel Aviv, cell 445111, telex 921^338-71; in Brneseb, 
call 12.30.78, telex 22.989; in Rome, call 68.66.38, 
telex 61618; in Madrid, caU 222 63 57; in Kuwait, 
call 24041; in Caracae, call 32.19.96 ; In Bnenoe 
Aires, cnU 31-6126, telex 012-1184 LIT-LA; in 
Santiago, call 82011, telex 3520006 ITT COM; in 
Jamaica, call 65432; in Naesau, call 2-3301. 


SHERATON HOTELS © 

Sharaton Hotab and Motor Inni. A Worldmda Sarvlca ot ITT 


Head Office- 8, Paradeplatz, 8(X)I Zunch, Switzerland 



The Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation Limited 

Half-yearly report 

The Directors anrvounce the unaudited results of the RTZ Group 
for the six months ended 30th June, 1970. 


Six months Six months Year ended 

ended 30 ended 30 31 December 

June 1970 June igfig 1969 

(All figures in £ nulhons) 

Group bales revenue ... 


217.1 

>576 

338.0 

Operating profit of Group . . 
Iniome from Investments . . . 

Interest receivable 


42.0 

2.1 

2.7 

30 3 

' 9 

2.6 

694 

5 7 

5-3 

Deduct: Interest payable 


46.8 

5.8 

34-8 

53 

80.4 

1 1 2 

GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
Deduct: Tax .... 


41.0 

17-3 

39 5 

11 8 

69 2 

26 8 

Net profit of Group 

Deduct : Attributable to outside shareholders 

a 3-7 

•77 

9' 

42 4 

21 3 

NET PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE 
SHAREHOLDERS 

TO RTZ 

12.2 

86 

21 1 

l-iarnings per 5s Ordinary Share 


IS I.id 

os 9 8d 

2S 0 2d 

Note All Rhodesian figures have 

been excluded 




GROUP SALES REVENUE 

The increase of approximately ij6o million 
in Group sales revenue for the first half of 
1970 compared with the same period in 1969 
14 due mainly to the inclusion of R.T.Z Pillar 
for the first time which accounted for over 
C31 million of the increase, and to a lesser 
extent to higher copper prices The principal 
beneficiary from the higher topper priie was 
Palabora which also increased its sales ton¬ 
nage following the expansion of productive 
lapacity. Kio Algom achieved substantially 
increased sales revenue in both its uranium 
and steel divisions 

OPERATING PROFIT 

Operating profit for the period is £42 o 
million, an increase of £117 million over 
that for the first six montlis of 1960 Palabora 
made a major contribution to this result, 
largely due to higher copper prices but partly 
also because of higher output Substantial 
increases were also achieved by Rio Algom, 
because of improved steel and uranium opera¬ 
tions, and by the Borax Group mainly as a 
result of improved operating performance 
In the CRA Group lead and zin< operations 
produced increased profits The results of 
Hamersley were similar to those of 1969 but 
were somewhat below expectations due to a 
strike of short duration togethoer with lower 
deliveries due to lack of shipping spare 
K 7 ' Z Pillar's initial contribution to the 
Group operating profit was £a 4 million At 
Avonmouth the difficulties continue and the 
hoped for improvement has not yet material¬ 
ised. 

TAXATION 

I'he increase in tax is due almost wholly 
to the increase in pre-tax profits 

NET PROFIT FOR THE HALF YEAR 
AND FORECAST FOR 197a 

After deduction of outside interests in 
the increased profits of Palabora and Riu 
Algom, the net profit attributable to the 
shareholders of RTZ for the pencxl increased 
by £3 6 million compared with the first half 
of 1969 RTZ Pillar accounted for just 
over £1 million of this increase 

In reviewing prospects for the remainder 
of 1970 It IS not possible to anticipate a like 
I ontinuation of the improvement achieved 
in the first half year 7 'his as mainly because 
lopper prices are likely to be significantly 
lower than in both the last half of igfig 
and the first half of 1970 with the overall 
result that average 
prices for the whole of 
1970 may be marginally 
lower than for 1969 
The results of Hamers¬ 
ley are expected to 


be (onsiderably better in the second half of 
the year than in the first half 

It IS still anticipated that 1970 Group 
profits (excluding the contribution from 
RTZ Pillar) will show an encouraging 
increase over those for 1969 although not 
so great as was expected at the time of the 
publication of the 1969 annual report owing 
to the downward movement of metal prices 
and to industrial unrest, particularly in the 
motor industry both in the United Kingdom 
and in North America 

DIVIDENDS 

The directors have declared a dividend 
of 5.7d (2 375p) per share on the 4}% 
’A’ Cumulative Preference Shares of the 
Company and a dividend of fid (2 sp) per 
share on the 5 % ‘ B ' Cumulative Preference 
Shares of the Company, both in respect of the 
half year to 31 December 1970. 

The dividends on the Preference Shares 
will be paid on 1 January 1971, to holders 
on the London and Melbourne registers (U 
at 23 November 1970, and to holders of 
share warrants to bearer representing 5% 

‘ B ’ Cumulative Preference Shares on or 
after presentation of Coupon No. 17. 

The directors have declared an interim 
dividend of 4 8d (2p) per 5s share (1969— 
gd per los share) in reject of the year 
ended 31 December 1970, on the Ordinary 
share capital of the Compmiy. 

The interim dividend on the Ordinary 


Shares will be paid on 7 December 1970, 
to holders on the London and Melbourne 
registers as at 19 October 1970, and to 
holders of share warrants to bearer repre¬ 
senting Ordinary Shares on or after presenta¬ 
tion of Coupon No 19 

Dividends on both Preference and Ordin¬ 
ary Shares will be paid in United Kingdom 
currency less income tax at 41 23% except 
that 

(a) tax at the reduced rate of 15% will 
be deducted from dividends paid to 
shareholders resident in Australia who 
participate in the Australian branch 
register arrangements; 

(b) either no United Kingdom income tax 
or tax at the reduced rate of 13% 
will be deducted in the case of share¬ 
holders resident in overseas countries 
to which the * G' arrangements made 
by the Inland Revenue apply provided 
that their shares are held in the nsune 
of a nominee approved by the Inland 
Revenue-—the rate of tax being depen¬ 
dent upon the overseas country of 
residence 

By Order of the Boaid, 

j D. PEEK-BRIGGS, 

Secretary. 

6 St James's Square 
London SWi 
16 September 1970 
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■ Limited 

Interim Statement 1970 


Turnover 

The turnover figures for the half 
year to 30th June 1970 show, in all 
sectors, useful increases over the 
corresponding period for 1969 
Home sales have, of course, in¬ 
creased as a result of rising prices, 
but the actual volume of sales has 
also increased by approximately 
3i% 

Profit 

The profit achieved for the half year 
IS very close to the forecast made 
in the early part of the year. Rising 
costs have affected the United 
Kingdom operations more seriously 
than predicted, and extending this 
effect through to the rest of the 
year, means that U K profits are 
expected to be somewhat less than 
1969. However, to compensate, 
improved results overseas particu¬ 
larly in North America will, it is 
believed, lead to a Group Profit 
before Tax for the year rather better 
than 1969 This however is depen¬ 
dent on no further deterioration in 
the general level of trade, and the 
containment of any further cost 
increases in the U K 

Associated Companies 

It IS the intention to bring into 
the Group results for 1970 for the 
first time, the Company's share 
of Associated Companies' profits 
For 1969 these profits totalled 
£1,490,000 before Tax, of which 
dividends of £835,000 were 
brought into the accounts All 
indications are that these profits for 
1970 will be substantially higher. 

Dividend 

At a Board Meeting held on 24th 
September 1970 the Directors 
declared an Interim Dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 6% less tax 
(compared with 5% previously) 
payable on 6th November. The 
increase is made solely to reduce 
the difference between interim and 
final dividends and cannot be 
taken as indicating in any way the 
total level of dividend for the year. 


Group Results (unaudited) for the Half Year to 30th June 1970 



Half Year Ended 

Year Ended 

- 

30th June 

31 St December 


1970 

1969 

1969 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Turnover 

Exports to Customers 

2,946 

2,372 

5,015 

Exports to Overseas Subsidiaries 

2,074 

1.649 

3,809 

Overseas Subsidiaries sales in excess of exports to them 

8.359 

7.079 

15,186 

Total Overseas Sales 

13,379 

11,100 

24,010 

Home Sales 

14,367 

13,029 

25,139 

Group Total Sales 

27,746 

24,129 

49.149 

Profit 

Trading Profit before charging Depreciation 

3,342 

2,957 

5,520 

Deduct Depreciation 

795 

763 

1,571 


2.547 

2.194 

3,949 

Dividends from Associated Companies 

420 

394 

835 


2,967 

2,588 

4,784 

Deduct Interest on Loan and Debenture Stocks, 




and Bank and other loans 

343 

226 

490 

Group profit before Taxation 

2.624 

2.362 

4.294 

Deduct Taxation including U K Corporation Tax ta- 45% 

1,243 

1,115 

1,943 


1,381 

1.247 

2.351 

Deduct Profits of Subsidiaries 




attributable to Outside Shareholders 

156 

105 

222 


1,225 

1,142 

2,129 

Dividends Gross for 1969 




Preference and Preferred Ordinary Shares 

Ordinary Shares 



17 

Interim of 5% 



473 

Final of 12% 



1,133 

1.623 

Profits retained 



506 




2,129 

Group Profit before Texetion 

can be analysed geographically as follows 

United Kingdom Companies 

1,426 

1,470 

2,633 

North, Central and South America 

786 

515 

1,111 

Africa 

382 

339 

538 

Europe 

42 

(6) 

(31) 

Asia, Australasia and the Pacific 

(12) 

44 

43 

Overseas Companies 

1,198 

892 

1,661 

Group Profit before Taxation 

2,624 

2,362 

4,294 
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ASSOCIATED 

TELEVISION 

CORPORATION 


Altogether a most excellent year .... 


Thm IBth Annum! Gmnmrmt Mmmttng of Aamoctmtmd Tmimviaion 
Corporation L/mitmd wmt hold in London, on 24th Smptmmbmr, 1970 
Thm following arm mntrmcta from thm Statmmmnt by thm Chairman. 
Lord Rmnvrick of Coombm. KBB. for thm yamr mndmd 29th March. 
1970 

Group Results 

Not only is the Group profit (after Levy but before taxation) of 
f&.6J5,000 the fourth highest in ATV s history, but this outstanding 
result has been achieved despite the fact that the profit from your 
television subsidiary, ATV Network has fallen away by no less than 
C2.1 52.000 

In short, the Corporation s long pursued policy of planned 
expansion in the entertainment inrfustry is now reaping the reward 
of earlier long-term investment, and the warning in my last Annual 
Report of the impending unhealthy state of Independent Television 
has been sadly justified 

I will deal later with the causes mostly foreseeable but 
unfortunately beyond the Board s control, of the current decline m 
the television industry For the moment I will confine myself to those 
aspects of the Group where there is every indication of cor>tinuinq 
prosperity 

Films. Film production and distribution contribute no less thfin 41% 
to the Group profit The success in this sphere of your subsidiary 
companies, represents an altogether remarkable porsonat achievement 
on the part of the Groups Chief Executive and Managing Director. 
Sir Lew Grade 

Music Equally gratifying have been the results of ATV s expansion 
into music publishing Witfi the acquisition of Northern Songs, whicfi 
owns the musical copyrights of Lennon and McCartney, youi 
Corporation now possesses a commanding property Pru^fts of 
Northern Songs for the eleven months to the end of March 1970 
considerably exceed the profits for the preceding full year, and the 
volume of business is steadily increasing 

Taken in conjunction with Pye Records, which continues to hold 
an important and growing position in the ir^ternational disc market, 
ATV's operations in music and records are now firmly and broadly 
based Profits from this division amount to 32% of the Group s total 
Theatres. ATV's theatrical interests are of key importance within 
Che Group, and the Stoll Theatres Corporation and its subsidiary 
Moss Empires under the chairmanship of Mr Prince Littler, have 
once again enjoyed a good year I am pleased, moreover, to be able 
to report that results for the current year are substantially better than 
for the year under review 

Crisis in the Television Industry 

In July 1969 the rate of Turnover Levy was increased to a level 
calculated to extract a further £3 million from the industry This, 
immediately produced a crisis which changed the whole financial 
structure of Independent Television and endangered the very exist¬ 
ence of some companies not protected by diversified operations 

In April 1970 the Turnover Levy rate was amended to provide for a 
remission of £5 million This purely stop-gap relief was, however, 
offset by the fact that over the year 1969/70 national television 
advertising revenue had itself declined by some £5 million 

This decline is sympromaifc of the state of the country’s economy 
It IS not poMible to forecast the date by which the Government will 
feel able to take measures to raise, rather than to depress, the level of 
domeaiiC spending upon which all domestic advertising depends 
What IS possible to forecast is the date by which the Independent 
Television industry will find itself unable to finance its increasingly 
costly operations This date ts 1971 


*'The consolidated Profit and Loss Account shows a 
profit for the Group before Levy and taxation of 
£10.169,000. a decrease of £873.000 from last year 
After £4,534.000 for Levy end £2.426,000 for tax¬ 
ation, the Group profit is £3.209.000 which is 
£96.000 more than lest year 

The Board has decided to recommohd a final divi¬ 
dend of 16% making the total distribution for the 
year 28 5% The rate of distribution last year was 
28 4625%" 

Taken from the Director's Report 


Turnover Levy Clearly, the Turnover Levy, which is imposed on 
revenue, and is required to be paid before meeting operational 
expenses and before paying Corporation Tax on profits (if there are 
any) should be abolished altogether leaving the Television 
Companies to make their contribution to the Exchequer entirely 
through Corporation Tax in the usual way 

This would remove the invidiousness of a discriminatory 
levy imposed upon a single industry, and would place Independent 
Television upon an equal footing with all other commercial 
operations On this basis—and on this basis alone—can the return 
both to shareholders in Independent Television Companies and to the 
Exchequer be made fair and equitable It is for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to take urgent action 

Broadcasting Hours. Because of the limitation on broadcasting 
hours. ATV Network alone is denied extra revenue of not less than 
E] million per annum 

Any review of Independent Television must take into account the 
effect on the industry of the new major franchise'-Yorkshire— 
granted by the Authority in 1968 While we welcome this recognition 
of Yorkshire's independent status, it cannot be overlooked that the 
introduction of a fresh contributor to the Independent Television 
network has meant that other contributing companies have been left 
with considerable under-utilized studio facilities 

The redistribution of franchises in 1968 brought with it. moreover, 
heavy capital demands on some companies for the provision of new 
studios ATV Network s own development in Birmingham, for 
example, has called for some £6 million, and this capital investment 
comes on top of some £1 5 million previously required for the con¬ 
version of ATV s Elstree studios to Colour on the 625-line standard 

Finally, rising xosts—not least labour costs—within the industry 
continue to erode and, in many instances, entirely erase the narrow 
margin of profit which remains after the payment of the Levy 

Awaiting Qovammant Action. The Independent Tefeviaion 
Authority is no less concerned tharj the companies at the gravity of 
the situation which has arisen, and all the figures for the industry 
have been submitted for investigation by the Prices and Incomes 
Board It IS not too much to say that the whole future of Independent 
Television now depends upon prompt action by the Prices and 
Incomes Board, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Miniater of 
Posts and Telecommunications 

Managamant and Staff 

On behalf of the Board, I pass on my thanks and appreciation to 
members of the Management and Staff at all levels 




Only one of 
our Inter Continental Hotels 
has a gong at poolside. 

It's m Bangkok. 
/Bali has a gamelan orchestra 
to welcome you. Only in 
>do we sell ale by the yard 
liquor by the pound. And 
ijiiir only Samoa has thatched-roofed 
"fales" dotting the bay. 
''^Because while all our hotels have 
■ the same gracious service 
and warm smiles, each 
has a little something extra. 
Something very local. 
And very colorful. 
And very different^ 
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Computer for better braking. 

Computers will play important roles 
in cars of the future One possi¬ 
bility an electronically controlled 
system to regulate braking power 
By precisely applying brake pres 
sure such a system could elim¬ 
inate locking up of wheels even in 
panic stops In photo technician 
works with small computers — 
the' nerve center ■ of such a system 
Computers like this may some 
day be standard equipment in all 
automobiles 


-• • 




Radar at work on the test track: 

What tiappens in ttiosc short 
seconds between hitting the brake 
pedal and a complete standstill’ 

At the Mercedes-Benz test track 
radar beams measure each frac¬ 
tion of a second of this process and 
record it Exact knowledge gained 
IS the basis for future progress 
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Brakes of the future — today Tons it s a 5imt>le 
nui'ossity that cvety Mer' ivlos Ben/ has drji 
brakes at all four wheels a dual c in uit biakinn system 
and power assist Hundreds of tests perfected this 
combination Some may think it's all over elaborate 
— until tfio moment when everything depends 
on the brakes 


The C 111 — a super-quick test laboratory. In tins rollinij 
research station brakes are tested at Sfiecds up to 300 km/h One 
wav to ensure that Merr edes Benz tomorrow will offei not only 
the best way to go — but also the best way to stop 






Where brake discs glow red-hot : Disi brake on test stand is slowed 
from 230 km/h to ctimpletc stop then from 230 km/h to 1 90 km/h 
nine times in rapid sue cession Friction and heat quicklyjurn disc a fiery 
red — but it must pass 50 such tests and show no damage at the end 


m.. 




Our idea of safe braking 
nriciy differ from 
others tomorrow. 



Gulfis(^- 
andamulti- 
millicm dollar 
monument. 


accident while cooking up a recipe for 
the perfect billiard ball. 

Naturally the plastics industry has 
come on a lot since then. And we have 
done our 1>est to keep up with it. 
Building a new multi>million dollar 
complex at Rotterdam as proof of our 
enthusiasm for the business it brings us. 
And the talent of its innovator. 


ceuticals, synthetic rubbeia, insecBcidcs, 
dyes and paints. 

A suitable mbnument to John Wesley 
Hyatt if you like. But also a convincing 
demonstration of the many and diverse 
uses of oil, under the sign of Gulf. 

You know you can expet^ the follow¬ 
ing from Gulf; the best service, the best^ 
research, the best know-how, the best oil. 


At Gulf we reserve the greatest possible 
resprct for John Wesley Hyatt. We don’t 
imagine his name means very much to 
you. But without him there would be no 
unbreakable kitchen ware. 

For John Wesley Hyatt was the 
discoverer of plastics. This he did by 


Situated adjacent to'the company’s oil 
refinert at Europoort, this plant promises 
to be one of the largest producers of 
petrochemicals in Europe. From these 
come the basic raw materials for plastics 
as well as a host of other commodities. 
Detergents, man-made fibres, pharma- 


As we say—Gulf is oil. 

Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited, 

6 Grosvenor Place, London S.W.i. 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburg, Pa., 
USA, and throughout the world... 


Gulf M oil. CGulfj 
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Company Meeting 


FIRST FOUR MONTHS 
RESULTS'ONTARGEr 


In an additional statement at the Annual General 
Meeting on September 18, Mr Orlando Oldham 
M.A., M.B.A. (Harvard) F B.I.M., said 


PROFITS; Group 
profits for the first four 
months of the current 
year are on target with 
the profit forecast for 
the year 1970/71 of 
£880.000. 


SALES: Sales for ttie 
first four months of the 
current year are also in 
line with those on which 
the profit forecast is 
based. A 


OLDHAM INTERMATIONAL: Britain’s Independent Battery Specialists 


JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

TIm oi OtancUnm of tte Jovdui IteilOMLl Buk tmktm pIbmmabtm Id 

prOiBiitliiH Mm -tomimatt oamiai r i t ioi i ,, tosottwr witSi Its XMlkDAe BBMt 
'Hm JftpdaaULii E)oofiginy coaUniWB to evpaiid aod. ooivUed wiNli tbe 
flWUBBion at >tlu» iHUik'M tmaatuui aad ilnUnMo. Ulm of DirMtora 

looko forwMiM lo a moizilaijiv year 

BAlaANOB SilElTr AS AT SUB DBOEMBEH 1900 
(to Iho nBOTBBt Oordoa JUaor) HoiImii INaor=S.80 DoUob* 
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Fitch Lovell 


Unbroken record performance maintained 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 

O 1 abli' to rrport what I < onsidir gratifying 
mults The profit attributable to shareholders, 
after taxation and minority interests, amounted 
to Jl2.i^3,2I3 (£2,001,279) 

a Total Group trading profits before taxation for 
the period ended 25th April, 1970, amounted to 
£3,619,637 of which £172,873 related to 
addiiponal periods of trading of icrtain subsidiary 
companies. Last year Group profits before tax 
for the 32 weeks amounted to £3,403431 

# These record results have been achieved sn a 
very challenging year A total dividend of 12 3% 

IS recommended against 10 71% last year 

O Although forecasting is difficult, 1 am confident 
thgft everyone in the Fitch Lovell Group will 
again do their utmost to maintain the unbroken 
record of increasing profits 

R E BLANNING (Chairman) 

Ooptem of tho futt Roport and Aceounto map bo obtalnod 

from The Boeretarp, Rfteh LovoU Limitedj I Woot 

BmUhAold. London, SOI. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
INVESTMENT HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 

Salient points from the circulated statement by the Chairman 
and Managing Director. Mr A. D McLeod, for the year 
ended $tst December, iqOg 

The rubber market rema'ined at a reinunerati\e level in 1969 
but tea went through a very difficult year and at times pnees 
were very low indeed The market has since strengthened to 
some extent but the future for tea as a whole remains uncertain 
On Peenkande wc continue with the pilot project for the 
manufacture of crumb rubber. Plans are being considered for an 
cxtenaiion of ^is scheme and we hope for some assistance from 
the Ceylon Government 

The planting of oil palms at Nakiadeniya Group continues 
and by 1971 we hop»c to have some 300 ai res under this 
product Results to date are encouragung from the growth 
aspect 

Our replanting programme for the old seedling rubber, and 
indeed of some of the onginal budded rubber, lontinues at the 
rate of approximatdiy 700 acres per annum , a similar policy, 
at a^ropnate levels, is being pursued on the tea areas 

The proBt amounts to £431,860 reduced to £405,056 after 
providing for depreciation and admimstration charges. Taxation 
absorbs £186,015, l^ss credits, and the consolidated net profit 
•is £230,064, or some £20,000 better than the corresponding 
figure for 1968 The Directors recommend a First and Fimu 
dividend of 7% which will be paid when funds from Ceylon 
become available. I had hoped that a somewhat higher return 
might be possible but, m the event, 7% is as much as can be 
justified on the profits, and particularly beanng in mind the 
amount that haa to be provided for Foreign Exchange Entitle¬ 
ment Certb.ficates 
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TflK HHniSH ELhCTRK: 1 RAC HON CV>A//M.V) 
I.IAtri hi) >'I (.mtiinii'd ' 

Iikrly tf) bomnu* rrAlU big busin(^s unti! tiu* pffSfnt sevrn* toritniis 
*»n hiring art* rrlaxi*d To b<* in a position to obtain lb< largest 
possibli sluiri* o( tins busini sv. |Mr tji ularlv m thi areas <»>vrrt*d 
bv us \sirid networks, Rt'diffuMon has bad to spend largt sums, 
not only 011 diret t «apital ii)\ cstineni but also on exteptional 
expendilute ol a n venue nature iiuu b of wbith is transitional and 
non-ret urring Altbougb the ultiiiiaU btnefits should be i onsidt'rablr, 
this expt'iiditufc pitidutid a neglii^ible return during th< scar to 
31st Mart h 1(170 It is satislac torv, llierfjon, that Reddlusion's 
pn»fit, alter tax, (or the year igb<j 70 was slightly up on tliat 
t»f tiu pre\ lous year 

lb( Award to Jiulustiy lias lor a s<*»«»nd turn been grant.‘d 

to Kedifon, Redillusiorrs prim ipal iiianufat (uiiiig coinpariv, on 
this (Mcasion m retognilioii of its txport ai liiev i nu nl 
It IS unlortunately not {xissibb t<i do jiistur in this Revnw to 
Rediffiision s many inU rests in the i oiimiiiiiu ations and eUttronus 
industries, hut then are two systems the group has developetl 
whii h should bt nnntioned 

R(*tiifrusion has clevrlopi d * Oiab.i-lVogiaiii, whu b is piobablv 
the most advam ed wiretl distribution system yet available lot 
prat ti< al use 1 he loreniosl u'cpuri im nts of the rapidly growing 
I able i( lev Lsioii industry 111 North Aim ru a ate an t‘M r-iru reasnig 
programiiu i apat ity, and two-way transmission of vision ami soiiiul 
‘ Diaba-rtograin ' is a praitual systtin whnii s.ilislies thi s< two 
requirements In ihi Unilid St.iti s agnr'iiunt was r< a< bed with 
the la gborn Ciorporatuin ioi ibi* tiiNtal]alii>n •»{ sm li a systiiu 
.(t Dintii-. Port, (lape Clod Massa* bu'r tts li. start with, it will 
providi a IKK b iis of up to ^ tib vision '-its witii a programme 
(apa< tlv of d) ( barim Is l)i luoiistt aliens foi maiK on< tbousiuul 
ft pit ntativi s ol gov i‘rniiH nt, indiistrv and <<lu<atii>n an dm 
to « oiiirm IK < this rnoiitb 

1 he Ridilon 2000 toiiipuiir spi ( lally dev<lop<d lor use m aiiirall 
flight siiiiulaloihas provid l<i basi widii iotnmenial appluation 
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from this (omputcr has been developed the Redifon *'Keyche(k" 
data preparation system, whn h greatly improves the cfhriencv anrl 
speed of checking data fed into large computers A ** Keychcck ' 
system 15 being installed bv the Miivistry of Transport in its nev, 
Motor liUensing Bureau, and another has been ordered by tht 
L(*gal and Gtriera! Assurance Soiiety Liiiiited < 

RidiHusion has tarried out a reiiiarkablv smooth end sutirssful 
major transformation of its wired television networks and hav 
laid a solid foundation for a promising business in i olour televisi<,i, 
both oxer will anti off the air lls other businesses, many i,< 
w'bu h ait among the leaders in tbeir partit ular fields, nearly a)' 
(ontinued to grow well, and the group views the future wit’ 

I otifident <• 

Current Year 

I will 1 m apparent from my Review that the current year is not 
without Its pr< 4 >lems for B K'1 It would be surprising if it wen* 
Some of these problems we hope to overt omr ourvelves, but tht 
srvlutttm of others w'lll depend upon (irt unistam es outside our control 
(Specially the e\t«‘nt of the present galloping inflation 
We are i>r« dtiminanilv t ngagetl in serv-ue industries, as distiru’ 
Iroin iiianulai lure, and our inteiests are well spread over that held 
riiest two fac ttirs give some stability m that iiormallv our earnini' 
an not subjec t to substantial variations from year to year 
I lu nmoval ol Selective Lmployment Tax, promised by tlu 
(»o\t'rnnK‘nt, will relu'vt* us of an unfair and considerable burden 
but It IS iinliktlv that the tax will be abolishetl soon enough J« 
affdi till |>oMti(»n for the current year Ml I am n(»w prepanc 
to sav IS that f do not expt < t the results of the < urrrnl year to inipcn 
the iiiamtenanc f <>( tin im reast ci rati of dividend proposed fni 

ni(M, 70 

Copies of the Report and Acectunts containing the Chairman's Review 
tan be obtained from The Stcretary (KC), Stratton House, Pie'cadilly 
London, WIX bAS 


Reckitt & Colman Limited 

Intanm Unaudited Financial Statement for the six months ended 4th July. 1970 
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.170 
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1,1.12 
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Li ss lntert*sl pavubU* b‘>s (illnr incumi 

HJO 
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7.SH0 

FH( »F1'] HE1‘X>B.L TAX 

7.H2A 
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J 920 

Lc*bs tax 

.1.850 

7,H2U 


J.970 

FRfiFIT Al-’TEK T \X 

.1,(170 
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10(1 

Laas Amount atinbutabb tu ouiIhkIc sh cre hulib i s 
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iT.itfc* 


1 1 mo 

AMOl’NT < be Ion* EscH'plion.iI H«*ms) .cVtcllaliU foi divide ndt 
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NOTES 
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1 Atlt.r ch.irKbii. clepreciatiun 

2 Thi* nbovi- Siatemviit does uvt t.ikp account of Exctpticjnal 
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Frior year tax adJuM-Tnents 


Saloa wesre 

IK 4 million or 11 per cent ahead of those* in the* oorreAtkonding half of 1969 

If husmc*ss(*s 


.i{f|(nrt-d or dliipoded of »lnct* th«* hcKinninx oi ItlMl arc* rlimin.cted the iisc bvcomtn 7 I per cent 

Towards the improvtxn<nt in trading profits the 1>K bUMlne^n w.ci tin KOMter caniribcvtor -with 
sales 10 .'i iwr cent and profits 14-4 per cent up on the >CDrre4pondin){ iiertcxl last year AMhouKh the* 
trading proflUt In moat overseas markets showed irwreaacs and then wh 9 ovvrail ti marginal rme. 
the full Inert 004- for which wc'* wen hoping tlld not vventuatte In partlcuibiir wc* cxcre affected in the 
I'SA by continumg ooel Intlation and by the truck drivers’ atnki which ^t'nously loterrupled distribution 
In the Msoond quarter 

Lati‘*ct tlgiirts tndic-cte (h.tt we Ahull r>e hard prL<iHed to fciltll our po'diclion oi record tniding prohts 
this VI nr but we «tUI horn* to do «m> 

Aj» S por cent listerlm ordinary dividend will be paid (Uwh tax) on 'll-nt ixccmlwr, l(i7u to shan holders 
on the rc-glnter as at the ctOse of busmc*a« on 2nd November 197U Thin is the sttme as thdit declared last 
fle|iteniber 

The dividend due ort the 1 p^r C4 nt Cumulative Pr«firt.nce .Shares to ix' p<ty«Lii|e on Ixt lunuiirv. 

1071 will be paid, less tax on VWt Oeci.mber. 1V70 to all prcfcrencv shareholders on the rc>KMetc*r the 
cloite ol business on 2nd November, 1D7P 

16th geptcmbiir, 1970 « AM MASON, Chairman 


WEST CUMBERLAND 
SILK MILLS 


^ilroils /roin the (irtulalit/ ylaUnun 
tit thi I'liatrman, 

MU » bVtlN WYLlill!. r B k . lb 
1) I. F('A 

I b(* profit of thf group, be foil 
taxation, lor the year < ndci 
31 St March, 1970 was .C 103,001 
against .L 187,000 for the prtwiou 
year 

Your Board recommends a hna 
dividend of 8 pt r cent winch 
w'llb tb« inti mil dividend of '> 
p(‘r cent makes a total of n 
per c t*nt against 20 per cent fo 
the jirevious year 
lilt turnover for ibt year und* 
revnw dec leased by approxi 
Hiatily <> pt r cent and the vain 
tif exports detrcas(d by 10 pe 
tent Unfortunately, tht ini reas 
in costs and expenses, which wer 
largely absorbed by the grou] 
without any t orre&ponding in 
t recast in selling pnt t*s, liniitei 
our prohtability and the hna 
result IS disappointing 
Some internal reorganisation 1 
at present under vonsideratfiui 
with a view to constrv'ing th< 
hrianc es of the group and ti 
increase its profitability , step 
are already in progress to thi 
end 

1 he agreement with Desirct 
langerit of South Africa bctanii 
effettive aftt*r the year end ant 
your hoard feel confident that 1 
will be to tht mutual beneh 
of both parties 
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, THE IRAQ NATIONAL OIL COMPANY invites all interested capable 

international oil companies (organisations) to participate in a sealed bids competition for 
exploration and development of selected areas of Iraq on service contract basis. 



\ 

/ 

/J IRAN 
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■ ri 


31-76 Y 


21-91 

■ ( 


■.AUDI AHAHIA 


1-32-08' 

23-40 


I 22-34 


-13-49 / 
/ 


KUWAM 

NFUTRAl ?ONE^,^ ~ “ ~'V 


LOCATION OF THE TRACT IN 
SOUTHERN IRAQ 

Areas consist of the following 

Package Blocks Surface area 
square Km. 

Package 1 Block Nos 

22- 34 

23- 40 8700 

13-49 

Package 2 Block Nos 
22 90 

22-97 4315 

32-08 

Package 3 Block Nos 
21-91 

31-76 5930 

Package 4 Block Nos 
41-74 

41-76 7835 


40 41 4 / 44 44 4 S 


Bids may include one or more packages All interested bidders should include general conditions of the exploration 
and development phase i e minimum expenditure, relinquishment conditions, durations and financial arrangements 
financial arrangement should specify loans, interest, remuneration of contractors, conditions of payments, bonuses 
and prices of lifted crude 

The bidding procedure which shall be followed may be summarised as follows • 

I Receipt of firm letter of intention to participate, up to 31st October 1970. 

^ Interested participants can purchase booklets of pertinent data on areas and discuss the general technical 
nformations with INOC between 1st November and 30th November 1970. 

L Final bids should be received by INOC on 31st January 1971. 

f Best three bidders will be requested to send delegation to Baghdad for final negotiation starting 15th February 1971. 
> Selection of contractor will be finalised by 15th March 1971. 

Ml interested bidders are requested to send their offers in registered air mail addressed as follows 
THE PRESIDENT OF INOC, Iraq National Oil Company, P.O Box 476, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Dn the upper front part of the envelope the words " Service Contract No 1 " should be clearly printed Only corres- 

)OnHAnrA rAnAivAH in tnp <:rhpHiilprl tima \a/iII Kp rnncirlproH 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SSRC 


MANAGEMENT 


The Social Science Research Council makes <irants to 
universities, colleges and independent institutes for research 
into management and industrial relations problems and 
provides postgraduate studentships and bursaries Applica¬ 
tions are invited for a post on the Council's staff which is 
mainly concerned with the research grant aspects of this 
work The successful candidate will be expected to make 
himself familiar with current developments in research and 
to be able to discuss plans and projects with leading 
research workers The post will involve acting as Secretory 
to the Council s Management and Industrial Relations 
Committee and helping the Committee both in its evaluation 
oif applications for research grants and in its other work 
Applicants should be at least 26 years of age and have a 
good honours degree in the social sciences, and preferably 
with some specialisation in management sciences or 
business studies Experience of research work would be 
particularly welcome, but the successful candidate will be 
expected to deal knowledgeably with aspects of manage¬ 
ment studies outside his own specialisation 

The starting salary will be E2,318 on a scale rising to 
C2.828 The Council is a recognised institution for the 
purposes of FSSU 

Applications, stating age. qualifications and experience 
and giving names and addresses of three referees should 
be sent to the Establishments Officer, Social Science 
Research Council. Room 1130, Stott' House High Holborn, 
London, WC‘1, not later than Monday, October 12, 1970 


International Planned Parenthood 
Federation 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Two dppoinaincnts arc to be made to the Intomution Depart¬ 
ment to assisst ihe intormation ( o-di dinalor in establishing a 
quu k-reterence informatinn retrieval system for popiilatifin and 
I'amiK planning prograninws m Asia and I aim Amcrtica The 
work will include resfponse to internal and extemal inquiries 
and preparation »>! peru»dic*al reports and briefinig nvateridls 
The Resean h Assisstlan'ts w*!!!! be members <»f a small loam 
WhK^h will share a gruwing field n| .letivity utilizing the library 
and other inlormalion sources and maintaining rontacl with 
members ot sldfF and held perstmnel in order lo ensure that 
the information is responding adcnjuately to the needs 

f>f programme development throughout the world Applican'ts 
should be graduates with special knowledge oj Asia or Latin 
AinencM and some training (*r experience in inftnmatHm tc?ci\- 
niciues Apphrants tor the Latin American post must he quali- 
lied in Spanish Working expcTiente in the deveh>ping lounLries 
would be an advantage 

These poS'ts tarry s.ilanes not less than £ 1,400 pa w'llh 
luiuh(*on vouchers, sk k pa\ and V'olunlarv P«‘iisu>n St herne 
Applv 111 willing I’lvmg dt-lails f»l (pi.ihiu alioiis and previous 
expenenft* including two relereo's Lo the t)lli(e Manager, 18/20 
L'*wcr Regent Street, London, SWl 

Applications welcome from i»v»rseas and the UK 


MINISTRY OF TECHNOLOGY 


Economic Advisers 


I tie hjlluwmci five tipiiomtoienls wilfim die Ministry of leitinolofiy 
(all 1 ondon based) inav tie on eithei an establislu'd (> c |><‘rriuinent 
and penstonahle) or a i onlrdf I tiasis 

Central Economic Group 

Tliere are iwu appuintnieiits one lu uac.li ui the Group s Iwu 
Frononiic and Statistic s Divisions (A & 0 ) tioth ihoii.inding .in 
interc'sl in tei hiiulogical development and preferdtily a knowledcje of 
econoinetru s statistic s ur acc^ountnu] Candidau>s should prnforahly 
have workc^d m industry asecoiiomists or in operational resoarcfi 
In Division A the Econciniic,. Adviser will provide the head of die 
branch with economic analysis and advice on protilems (.oinnion to 
many or all industries The work will involve* the «i()plication in 
sirictiv practical situations of the theories of the sources of growtfi 
costs pneos and subsidies, investment appraisal and cost-benefit 
analysis, resource allocation and t omparative advantage 
Tfie post in Division B will be particularly conenrnod with the 
chomteal textile and non ferrous metal industries The duties will 
include economic advice m relation to Government policies towards 
industries, participation in economic /technologic al studios and in 
interdepartmental committees on economic matters 

Economic and Statistics (Industry) Division 

This division which is part of the Industry Group deals with the 
general economic problems of the nationalised industries and with 
investment appraisal economics and investment programmes of the 
steel and electricity industries 

There are two posts One i$ primarily responsible for liaising with the 
model and planning units and supervising the Division's research 
programme Candidates should preferably have experience in 
pfenning and executing programmes of edipiricaf research and a 
sound knowledge of statistical techniques 


I )i(> olMf>r IS Within .i tir.iiu h wIim li <unnru|st ollin injtiurs (IimIs with 
tM onoinii (ispnt I > <i( fLi«>l poln v It is pn Irrri iJ th.il (.jrulid.ilus sliuulil 
licivi I'xpcrn'ru n nf Ihi tipplit iiliim ot ( (>•-( bi'rinlit aiuilysis in u ni(i|ui 
sc*( (nr of ifin is (inomy fx' gc'nnr.illy ( orivt'rsanl witli tht'orulu al 
asiiccts of c osi fxTirfit anil welfare <*conomi( s and fiavc a sound 
qr.isp ot c|iianliiativ<‘ tec tiiiKpins 

Finance and Economic Appraisal Division 

The F( unoinic AdvibC'r will bi c one ernc'd with the appraisal ol 
development projt*cts (involvincj the* application of ccononur 
appraisal tec hnicpies in ronditions of uncertainty) the examination 
of ihe pffec (iveness of governinimtal assistance to industry and the 
study of the irnpa* t of fiscal systems on industry 
A sound knowledge ot the economic system is essential and it 
would be valuable if candidates had a qualification in technology and 
experience in industry espec lally on such work as investment or 
project appraisal 

Alt candidates (aged at least 28 exc eplionally 26 ) should normally 
have a degree with first or spc;ond class honours in economics or a 
closely related subject and must have had experience tn an economic 
advisory capacity, or in research, or in teaching advanced economics 

Starling salary could be above the minimum of the scaie £ 294 b- 
£4027 There are promotion prospects to £5765 and above 


Putter detatts of aft the appointments may be obtameu by writing to the 
Civil Sorvico Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke. 

Hants . or teiephonmg BAStNGSTOKB 29222 ext 500 or 
LONDON01 -7346464 {24hour “Ansafone" service) At atttunes 
piease quote 622IS Closing date 16th October 1970 
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Economic SiaMstics 
Matlioiimtical Statistics 


Commitcr Operations 

Within each of these four categories .rs .1 STATISTKIAN you 
will find enormous scope for your special talents VMu tin r w is 
within (he CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE ur .1 MINISTRY, 
you will be involved in providing thf ^ t.il inf(.fni.jtioii t-n Alnch 
decisions of national imporicinrr ,ui nuide Your ki*, ilal.i .ind 
forecasts will be the basis for high lev< ( polity making atiiJ 
planning, not only by Govornmpni but iiKo by busmes*. und 
industry 


1 here are openings for career or short-term appointments for men 
and women They should have a degree with honours or a higher 
£lf-gree in staiistus mathematics, or economics, or a post¬ 
graduate (ortihcjtt 01 diploma in statistics, or a similar 
qualihcdtiori be 28 or over (exceptionally well qualified 
CHndid.ites of 26 and 27 considered) and have several years' 
r'xpcnrncu of statistical work 

Most of the posts are in central London, but two are in 
Middlesex 

Starting salaries (Inner London) could be above the minimum 
n( the scale E2945-L4027 Promotion prospects up to £5765 
and above 

Fiillpr details of the work of statisticians in Government service, 
t«Mit>t)ter with ii list of current vacant les. will be sent to all those 
inn tested in these appointments, they should write to the Civil 
Service Commission. Alancon Link. Basingstoke, Hants., 
01 ulophone BASINGSTOKE 29222 Ext 500 or LONDON 
01 7 ^4 6464 (24-hour Ansafone ' service), quoting 619/S 
CInsirig date 14th October 1970 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERVICE 



Chartered 

Accountant 

We require an experienced Accountant 

(1) to review all our accounting procedures and 
to make such recommendations as appear 
desirable, with particular reference to internal 
audit arrangements, 

(2) to consider the relevance of Management 
Accounting procedures to our circumstances 
and to develop suitable systems, 

and 

(3) to assist in the planning of the transfer of our 
accounting procedures to our large computer and 
assume responsibility for the transfer 

The Society is one of the leaders in the life assurance field but 
previous experience in the industry is not considered necessary 
We envisage that the successful applicant will be aged 35 to 
40 The vacancy is at Assistant Accountant level but on the 
retirement of the present Accountant in mid-1971 promotion 
to the status of Joint Accountant is probable 
SALARY 

Initially £4,500 rising to at least £5,000 on promotion to Joint 
Accountant Applications, which will be dealt with in the 
strictest confidence, should give brief details of qualifications 
and experience The envelope should be marked "Personal" 
and addressed to The General Manager, 

11^ life assurance 
^ VII I society limited 

107 Cheapside, London, E C 2 (Tel 01 -606 7788 Ext 9 ) 
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Sheffield Polytechnic 

DBPARTMSKT OF URBAN AND 
RSOIONAL 87 VDISS 

Research Assistont tn 
Urban Studies 

AivpUcatiom nre Invited for 
AdCMluUnani am r—eroh **— -i- 
tuii tu work on »n aapecl uC 
turlwn dcvelounMint AppUcantA 
muKt poiKH u deffHM in an 
•hppraerim* aubjeoi and will be 
reauirvd Uo work for M Phil 
or Ph D 

Salary noaJe 1795-Li,0»» 

Anelioauona givtnc a curriculum 
vttoc with two rcatcrcM to br 
fleiu to the Head of Deoarl- 
meiki Rc4: E. Deportment of 
urtsui and Reeioitfil Studies 
PoiKi BUecC Sheffield B1 IWB 
aa soon aa ooMUilc 


Makerere University 


Appkcatlona arc invited for 
liBCTURBBHlP In DEPART* 
KENT OP ECONOMICS ’l*he 
Deporbinent oeeka m applied 
economUit with an Interest In 
SMt Afrieau development prob¬ 
lems Salary soale lUl 350* 
EU2 230 pa fCUlr-fl Jfl Id sler- 
ilric) Sttlorv supphmented in 
range L612-1.244 p a l^LerUng) 
and educallon >m»wances and 
children’s holiday visit passHges 
payablt* In appropriate case by 
Orltlsh Ooverikinent FSSU 
Family passages Menni.t] over* 
seas leave Peialled appllcutioiie 
IMX copies) naming three referees 
by October 30, 1970 lo Initr- 

UnlvcrsltY Criunril, 90>*)1 lotten* 
ham Court Road London, WIP 
ODT from whom particulars are 
svuilable 


If statistics IS part of your degree course, you 
can begin an interesting and influential career as an Assis¬ 
tant Statistician (£1,287-£2,107 in inner London ) 

The Government Statistical Service collects, 
analyses, and interprets information for the nation's policy 
makers Consequently, it needs not only graduates who have 
a predominantly statistical training, but also graduates in 
Economics, Social Science, or Mathematics 

What’s the job like? You do not 

a world of figures You apply your knowledge to economic 
and social questions such as international trade, highways 
planning and population projection You make use of demo¬ 
graphy,model building and manyothertechniques, including 
advanced computer applications There are opportunities 
for further study and research, which will keep you in close 
contact with the universities 

You can expect to be on the £2,945 to £4,027 
scale as a Statistician by your late twenties 

Qualifications in statistics, or a subject 

involving statistics Or a post-graduate or approved profes¬ 
sional qualification in statistics Age normally 20-27 

Short term contracts w shVou 

can join on a Syear contract, with F S S U. pension provision 
Most of the posts are in London, but, there is also 
a vacancy in both Cardiff and Edinburgh 

Write for full details and an application form (to be 
returned by 19th October), to the Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Lirrk, Basingstoke, Hants Please quote 661/40 

DOES YOUR 

G 

INCLUDE 

siAnsncs? 


University of Dundee 

Apphioatutna are anvited for the 
pnst of RESEARCH ASSIRTANT 
in ihe DEFARTMENl OF 
BOONOMICB from October I. 
1970 or at a later date Ut be 
arranged, lo work on aupervtaed 
depaxlmcntal reoearch project 
In the field of industrial and 
regional economics CondidaAea 
should have a degree in Ea>rio* 
mica, preferably with Statistics 
Ihc suLoessful applicant will lx* 
encouraged to study uart-tlme fur 
•i Higher Degree Salary range 
1570*11,310 according 4o quali¬ 
fications and experience 

Applloations, conialiung the 
names of tau referees should be 
sent us *10011 us poMble lo the 
Secretary, The University 
Dundee, ODl 4HN 


University of 
New Brunswick 

DEPARTMENT OP ECX3NOMICS 

Choirmanship 

AppkcaiUons sxe irwiled from 
oondidatea with suitable academic 
bockgroutidA tor the post i>f 
chairman of a deparuneiii I hat 
rurrently has ten members Hank 
and salary open lo negotiation 
The teaching load wiU be such aa 
to permit research 

Address appLicataons os soon us 

B MMible U> Dean W 9 Mac- 
utt, Faculty of Arts, uniwrattv 
of Ncu Brunswick. Fsedetncion. 
New Brunswig, Canada 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7,115 to 122 


Canberra College 
of Advanced Education 


Australia 


Applications are invited for the following positions in the School of 
Adminietrative Studies 

Administration 


Principal Lecturer (Ref 70/354) 
Senior Lecturer (Ref 70/355) 
Lecturer (Ref 70/356) 

Principal Lecturer 

The Principal Lecturer will be responsible particularly for the develop 
ment of undergraduate courses in Administration and lor planning 
and initiating giaduate programmes In lejchmg these courses the 
Principal Lecturer will have strong support from a staff of six Senior 
Lecturers and Lecturers Applicants should possess academic 
qualifications of a high order m Administration Sociology or Politics 
together with considerable experience in the teaching of adminiatratively 
oriented courses The successful applicant s own specialisation may be 
m any of u number of areas a g Public Administration. Public Policy, 
Development Administration, Urban Studies Systems Analysis, etc 
Experience in government, industry or commerce would be an 
advantage 

The position is vacant and candidates are asked to mdiciite the 
earliest date on which they coutd take up duties 

Senior Lecturers and Lecturers 

Applicants for these positions should possess a good honours degree 
in Administration, Sociology or Politics and should have other teaching 
experience and/o>r research intereats in administration in developing 
countries, internetionel relations, organisational sociology, systems 
analysis, public policy studies, government, or public adminislretion 

Appointments will be made at the Senior Lecturer or Lecturer level 
depending on qualifications and experience of the successful 
candidates The successful candidates will be expected to commence 
duty in February, 1971 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

Salaries Principal Lecturer $A11.880 

Senior Lecturer $A8,975—$AI10,600 

Lecturer $A6.31I8—^$A8,760 

Aasistenca with housing will be provided for peraons moving to 
Canberra to take up appointments snd provision will be made for 
superannuation and leave Fares for the appointeee and their familiee 
and reaaonable removal costs will be paid 

Further information may be obtained from the Registrar at the 
eddreee below 

Applications including the rvamee and addraseae of three raforaas, are 
required by October 14, 1970 and should be forwarded to the Registrar. 
Canberra college of Advanced Education, P O Box 361, Canberra City, 
ACT 2601. Auistralia 












^DEVELOPMENT 

^ECONOMISTS 

To meet the expansion m demand for 
Its services in Latin America, Africa and 
Asia, the Development and Planning 
Division of the ElU invites applications 
from Development Economists. 

Applicants should have had practical 
experience m both social/economic and 
commercial project appraisal in 
developing countries and it is essential 
that they be willing to work overseas 
for periods of up to a year Fluency 
in Spanish, French or Portuguese is 
highly desirable Preferred age around 30 

Application forms from ■ 

Development and Planning Division 
The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 
Spencer House. 27 St James's Place 
London SW1. Telephone 01-493 6711 



MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 

recfuircd lor 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Qumllflcatlons 

The successful oandidiate ShcniM preferaMy have a Bood 
Honours degree «n agncultunal economics, econom'iics, econo- 
m'lc sta'lufttcs, aigricu'liture or related subject wfoh postgraduate 
tralining in agrtcul'tural economics 

A thorough knoiw<ledge of British agricultural policy is 
essential Reuearch experience in agricnKural, regionid or 
development eoonomlics, an appropiiialte higiher degree and 
iteaching experience are dedirablle Candidates wiith dther 
relevant extperienice may be considered 
Age irm'lts 30 - 45 yeans 

Duties 

To coniduat and supervise research into future developments 
of agriculture In NoitUhern Ireland with particuliar reference 
to United Kingdom, BBC and internationial trade policies 
The officer appointed may be required to undertake teadhing 
duties In the Queen's Univerdfty of Belfast 

Salary 

Commenoing sataty wfll be related tio qual'ifloations and 
experience within the range C 2 , 820 -e 3 ,g 02 
The post is permanent and pensionatile 

Further particulars and application forms which must be 
returned by October 13 , 1970 from the Seonetary CIvU Service 
Commlnlon, 4S Chichester Street, Belfast, BTl 4JU. nease 
quote S.B.14B/70/60. 


What prica computars 
in Hospitals ? 

A Fireball, unquonohed despite some expierience. is 
needed to help a teem whose task is to eesess the costs 
and benefits of computer epplioations in hospitals, and so 
help to determine the scale and direction of future 
developments 

Knowledge of Economics and/or Statistics and/or 
Operational Research, plus some expenence of applying 
It, (S highly dasineble 

Salary in the range C1.8S7 to £2.307 per annum 
Wrrte for an application form to Director of Computing. 
King's College Hospital, 97 Denmark Hill, London, SE5 



INITIAL SALARY 
UPTOeSOOO 


A vacancy has arisen in the Forecasting and 
Statistical Analysis Section of our Com¬ 
mercial Department The section is one of 
five in the Development Policy Division which 
provides a comprehensive marketing research 
service to Management 

The main work of the section is to develop 
models for forecesring the Board's sales to 
consumer classes a number of years ahead, 
to provide an advisory service on mathe¬ 
matical statistics for other sections of the 
Division and to study the long term develop¬ 
ment of load in relation to the generating 
system. Dur requirement is for a graduate 
with a degree in economics, statistics or 
related discipline, to assist in developing the 
econometric models which have been initiated 
in the last few years ideally the candidate 
wiH have at least three years postgraduate 
experience but those with more limited 
experience would be considered for appoint¬ 
ment at a lower level 

Opportunities for career development exist 
in other sections of the Division The Board 
will give assistance with removal expenses, 
etc 

The salary, depending on qualifications and 
experience, will be within the range £1,920/ 
£2,442 per annum plus a supplementary 
payment of £60 per annum (NJB 6) 




Applications (quoting reference 22/C 4/70) 
should be submitted on the standard form, 
available from the Chief Personnel Officer, 
Cathcarr House. Inverlair Avenue, Cethcart, 
Glasgow, S4, not later than October 9. 
1970 
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Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 

'rhe Oxford C«nrt.re pi-9po«e« u> 
elcot a Feltow in qu«iXli«tivr 
MtfJymUi l')ie appQinunrnt wlJl 
be held joiatly with Uic Uxfunl 
Unlventfty Depsrlment of 
Snfineeiins and one i»l the duties 
<if the PelUjov will be U> lecture 
in the enclneertnv^economicfl 
Scliool It ia deair&bie th&t the 
Feltow hM some pmcucaj expen- 
anoe f^r further detaale urlte 
U> the Director, Oxford Centre 
tor Manaceniem Studlee, Keti- 
nlufloii Fioad, Kerinanjrlon, 
Oxford 


Trinity & All Saints’ 
Colleges of Education 

HORUFORTH. HR liEEDS 

Lecntrer in Geography 

AppHCatlons are Invited from 
toad Honour* graMfaatea for the 
poat of Lecturer In Oeosraphy, 
to take effect from January I, 
1971 

Candidate* ahould have apedal 
IntercxU In the Held of economic 
ircaatfaphv. and In the rexjonal 
atudy of Lariii America aiu) or 
the European Bcunomir Com* 
mumty 

Salary In acrorriiinee with the 
Pelham Scale 

Further parucular* and appll> 
cation fanne may b* Dbtiliiied 
frofn the Cleric to the Cnllex- 
turn, Trimiy and All Saints 
^Uepee, Hqraforth Leeda, IJB18 
6HD. to whom they ahould be 
returned not later than October 
13. 1U70 


University of Sydney 

Ltetureghtp/Senior 
Lectureship and Lectureship 
m Economics 

For or>e portUon preference to a 
person with xeneral cumpetenci 
In jnaoroeeoxktfnica and a apecdal 
intereat in Anancial InsuiuUons 
fur the other prefi rence to a 
person vtUh apedal interest In 
m icrueomxxnlca 

Salary ranea Lecturer 

SA6.J18>tAB.760 p u Hemur 
Lecturer SAO.iaO-SAlO 500 pa 

Information cAout eondl^tiona of 
uppointinvnt and srpllriition pri>* 
eedure available fiom Srcrcturv- 
Oeneml, Aaaodatlnn of Oommon* 
wealth Uiiivcreltten tApptst, ja 
Oordon Square, London, WCIH 
OPF 

Applications b 0( fnber le. 
mo 


The University of 
Manchester 

Hallsworth Research 
Fellowships 

Applicatluna ure invited tor the 
above Reaearch Fellowships for 
Advanced work in the Arid «»f 
Political Economy isncludlnp 
Industr, and Public Adminlatru- 
tton), vulue normally within the 
ranee C3.000-C4.000 per .iiuiuni, 
aooordliig to experience and 
QuallAcAttunB Rcfrulatlons iiiiri 
application torms (returnable b\ 
December 1 1970) from the 

Retdfltrar, The university, Man- 
ciMMier Mia 9PL Quote refereno 
195 70/E 


j DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & SOCIAL SECORITY 

I Research Opportunities 
for Graduates 

Applfostions are invitsd trom men and women for two 
research posts in the Deparement of Health and Social 
Security for special work for the Committee on Nursing 
under the chairmanship of Professor Asa Briggs. Vice- 
! Chancellor of the University of Sussex ' 

Under the general guKtance of the Committee the duties ! 
of these posts will include the plarrning, oonduct and ; 
presentation of a senes of research projects 

One post, for which an economics qualification is | 
essential. wiH involve an economic analysis of nursing 
manpower including supply, demend, ‘recruitment and I 
methods of improving manpower policies The other, for \ 
which a soclel science qualification and some experience | 
of education would be an advantag'e. wilf involve a series | 
of detailed case studies of nurse training schools 

QUALIHCATIOMS' normally '1 st or 2nd Class honours 
degree or postgraduate degree in operational research, 
social administration, sociology, statistics, economics or 
o^er appropriate subject Some experience of research, 
preferably in the field of social services or admmrstration 
an edventage. 

SALARY: (Inner London) according to age and qualifi¬ 
cations in the ranges fi1,2B7-£2,107, E2,318-£2,aSB. 

APPLICATIONS; in writing, giving detaOs of age, 
experience, qualifications and iRia names of two refarees 
to whom the applicant is not in any way related stx>utd 
be sent to Mr GT. W. Turner, Establishments and Organisation 
Division, Department of Health and Social Security. Ftoom 
406, Ivybridga House, 1 Adam Straat, London, WC2 by 
October 12, 1970. 

^ -n 


The University of 
Warwick 


University of 
Queensland 


OEMTRE FOR INI>UBTRIAL 
AND BU6INBS8 BTUDIZS 


ftefsecirch Associate/ 

Senior Research Associate 


Appliootlona ore invited for this 
Research post, which is tenable 
tor a period of two years, on a 
new project C(>noerned with the 
pODbnTDlQB o< adverusiiLB The poet 
would be poirUcularTy appm- 
pnate for •omconc Intereated In. 
and equlpfied for, econonieliic 
analysis m the micro level 
Bahu-y wlblUTi the scales £1,090- 
£1.605 pa (Research Asaociatei 
or £1,730<'£3,480 p« (Senior 
Keeearcn AasocSate) AppUoa- 
tion forms and further paruculars 
are obtaSnsble from the Registrar 
Unlveraltv of Warwick Coventr\ 
CV4 7AL please quote reference 
7 A 70 Closing date for opph- 
catluns Is Ootober 20. 1^6 


BUCKINOKAMSHZRF 
EDUOATION COMMITTEE 


AUOTRALIA 

Lecturer m Government 

AppAcants should have a post, 
graduate degree with special field 
of IntcTMi fn Public Admlnistra- 
Uon ond/or Ouvernmentti of 
Asia or OoeoAla 

The salary tor a Lecturer will 
be wlUUii the range SA6.318- 
$AB.760 p a 

The University provides 
superannuation ttimlUr to 
FSSU. hiMising Euodstance 
atudy leave and travel graiUs tor 
permanent appointee of Lecturer 
slsktus and Sibovc 

AddiUniMl Information and 
upphoation forms will be auppiUcd 
ui>on request to the Secretary- 
Oeneral, AsooclaUon of Common- 
w«alth Umverslttcn (Appts). 36 
Oordon Square, l«unUoii, WCIH 
OPF 

AppAcattona close lit London 
and Brisbaiu uii October 2 1970 


Slough College of 
Technology 

Principal W Bosley, M Sc 
Ph D , P Inst P 


AppUCktiJons are iriviied from 
suitably Qualified oundidaies for 
tht following piists 


DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAOBMENT 


Senior Lecturer in 
flusiness Simuiulion 

(MN 1 70) 

To support A teiun which designs 
and runs businevi nlniuhitlfiii 
exertases tor sessioiul c^^urvs 
iHHTertaUy Uu Diploma In 
Man iKemenl Studies) and fin 

S articular firms and industries 
lanv of the cXcrLiSfs have a 
finunciAi basis «ind un undir- 
standliiK of linancial m Lnage- 
ment IS ewenUol Ounduiatts 
should have appropriate ibCtUl* - 

mic quallAcations 


Research A&sistunt in 
Management Studies 
(LECTURER I ME 13 69) 

To undertake research Into tlu- 
pmcUce of nronHgement in an 
area to be agreed wllh the suc- 
ceiBitul aM>i!lOani (with the 
possibility of research into a 
higher degree) Rome teachliig 
will also be required Candidates 
must be quahft^ in a discipline 
with a numerate envphasiis 

Salary on Burnliam Technical 
Boale. viz Senivir l/ecmrer 
C2 537-£3 872 I<ecturer Orade 1 
£1.330.£2.075 plus aiddlUolUi for 
quaUAcatlons and training 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms ipleosM quote refer¬ 
ence number) can be obtained 
(mm rhe Vlce-prlncSpal, Stough 
College of Technology, William 
Street Slough Buckii to whom 
ajmpleted forma Should be 
returned within 14 days of the 
apipearance of the adverttsement 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments Business Notices, 
etc 12s per line 

Dioplayed, L9 ISs Od per single 
(x>lumn Inch 

Education. Couraes, Property, 
Hotels Travel, etc . 10s per line 
Display, £8 Os Od per single 
column Inch 

Box number service provided 
free of charge 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertufing copy. noon 
Wednesday 

Phone 01-830 51B6, Ext 108 


New Zealand 

UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
UHRlhTCHURCK 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Sociology 

Applications arc Invited tor 
Uii above-mentioned post *l*he 
Bnqpoinitce will asslat generally 
in The sodulogtcal work of the 
Department 

The salary soale (or Lecturers 
is SN£4 300 X tNAJOO-SNZb.SUU 
|) a and (or Setilur Lecturers U 
fNZ5 hOu X $NZ300-8NZ6.00l) 
ibar). SNZ6.B00 x 8NZ200- 
SNZ7 200 p u 

Partirulars. including iniforma- 
tlon on travel and reroovnl 
allow nil ex, atudy leave, tiouelng 
.iiu] xiiperannuation may be ob- 
L.itned from the Assarlation of 
(■oininonw eul th U id v ersl ties 

lAppis) lb (j >r<lv2i bquaii 

I.rt>nd.*n. WCIH OFF 

Applications closi i>n ooh»brr 
IS. 1970 


Thames Polytechnic 

Reader in International 
Marketing 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for the 
above post which Is tenable from 
Janusbry i. 1B7L, or as soon os 
puasibte uhersafteiT 

AppLbosnts ahould liav* an 
honours degree and tormal train¬ 
ing to Marlceting at « reoogniaed 
postgraduate centre aporroprlste 
expertenoe of internaUonsl Mar¬ 
keting operations , rsssarch 
experience including superylaton 
of reaeanAi 

Ihe peraon e^pointed wSU work 
Joiibtly with tiic Deparimenta of 
Econonvlce and Bualncsi Studies 
and of Management Stucilss alnoe 
both departments ore oomml'lted 
to Marketing studSss Undsr- 
paduate courses inctode the only 
BA course In InternaUonsl 
Marketing approved by the 
ONAA i<n Britain Other degree 
and dipkMXMk cdutsss includs 
Marketing studies 

It le anticipated that the 
Reader would furaiee develop 
researdhee In the Marketing field 
and have an appruprtete teach¬ 
ing involvement In undergraduate 
asid postgraduate stuegea Oon- 
aullancy work is also enoouioged 
Salary scale in sceordance with 
the Burnham <FU) Rmort In 
the range C3.732-C3 567 p*r 
annum plus £85 London Alk»w- 
anoe 

Further tnformaUon and appM- 
catton form (to be rsCurnsd hy 
October ft, Iftift), may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Oovernlng 
Body WOoiwiah polytechnic. 
Wellington fitrect. London. BBIB 















The most Informative and sensibly 
anned Diary in the World 

Nfjw restyled in prnrticnlly nv(»rv 
t.iil lo koop It frtr ahfMd m 1971 
It h.i-» <ilw4iy'> boon 
Iighty p.iqos dI v,iliial>U* f.irt and 
urns spMf i.illy (JisliMf ij Iruin mlf»r 
lion.il n‘M*airh iirvi-‘V and 
K ifit * l.itiMit <11 findly ii" ( <>vi r inq 
hli( .ifLtir 1 inrnrnMiif irnJU'>lrv 
d thi* (>rc)fi*'.‘ inn*. -.1 pm|i-»( t reffr 
( t! lillOk 

iirty r)aqi-‘«> ol in gi*. of iti*> wnrirt 
lividual pi.ms of important city 
nlrn*. -nn iJisd guide* for tlio intoi- 
tion.d bu'.inns'.fn.in 
\ dolightfultv prac ti< .il di iry ' 
n wtiich, likn the rest of ttu; book. 
1 ofien fl.it on the de^k lays out 
■ clny clearly in th* i onlnxt of the 
ok rontmn'j a thiilenritfi monbi 
inuRfy of the following year) to 
'. 1 st in forw.iid planning- .in indis 
nsabli' ,iid lo the elfirinnt ordering 
,1 busy life 

H.indsoniely biiuiul in iich rod 
itlier wilti title embossed in real 
id, this tiidry IS J pleasure to 
SSHSS a ple.4siiip lo keep .is n 
rsonal i ecord - d sonrr g of pr ide 
ice Unite<f Kingdom (including 
stage and purchase tax) 123 18 0 
iMseas (inci postage by .-urfacu 
til) C3 10 0 flJ S $0 40) Oolfl cm 
ssing of initials fs -) or names 
J/-) extra 

^ special American tdition of the 
dry IS .ilso available (U S $12 incI 
tials and postage by surface 
III) 

'hs Economist Pocket Diary 

’his IS the perfect companion to 
» Desk Diary, It follows the day-to- 
y layout of the Desk Diary to make 
curate entry transfer easy Tear 
I slips and blank paper offer a 


.1 t.ibhj uf public holid.iysthrougfioul 
the woiUi .ind intern.ition.il clock 
times .ui inv.iluable v.t>mpaiiiun for 
tlK' tr.iveller 

I tie rover of thu Pocket Di.iry is 
in III) some luxurious red leather as 
the Desk Diary '.pecially '.ire*.sod 
,tn I line.herJ willi gilt rnelal r orner*. 
lo Keep It*, .ippear.iru e t)i« whr>lc 
ye.ir tlimugh 1 lie page^ of this slim 
diary de-.igm ■! to fit rr.nvcniently 
into the bieuol pucket art edged 
witfi gold lo idd .1 fin.il note id di > 
tint tK*n f’lne tlnit»d Kingd<3in 
(inr I purctiR'.n tax an(J postage by 
surfat o mail • Li 10 0 

fjvnrsims (incI postage bystirf.ice 
Mi.til; II 10 0 (Ur> Gold 

uinb<*'.sinc| of initMis (S ) or names 
(10/ ) extra 

1 he Ec onornisl De*.!* .irul Pucket 
I3iane> aie perfect Chnstm.i* gilts 
We will be ti.ippy in p.iri el and des- 
pnti II Uiem lo vouf friends in any 
part of ttie wor Id 

Please .if>plv lor nrtler forms to — 
rhr* Etofiiimisl Diary Division 25 
St Jamr • s Stiecd I ondon SW1 
Telephone 01*9305155,101^x24344 
Peisonal shoppers can buy The 
I cononnst Diary at Ttu; Economist 
Shop in London on Die corner of 
Ryder S( and St James s SW1 



APPOINTMENTS 


University of Lagos 

NXOBRJA 

School of Social Studies 

Appkcfttloxift are tnvlled for the followinir a()(>olnt<p*niUi 

U> Oerrlor LectturcahJp/LcoturMkhlp, AaMtanX Laotureshlv in ECX>N<>M1C% 
(U) KcMATCh FfrUowitiikp in aOCIAL HTUD1S8 

tfalary aoaiea Bemor L«cti>rer CN2,27&-LN2,67» p a L«clurer CNi 200- 
CN2.175 pu AMlHtant lieotiirer CNO.SO-CNl,lbO pa Rcaearoh Pelloa ENI 200- 
£N1,850 pu (CKl = Cl 3i 4d at«rllii(r) Salary aupplemented In ranfr 
£350-1725 pe laterHns), and eduouUor allowanoee and Children a hohduy 
vMit paeastfca payable in appropriate oaae by BdtUh Oovcrnjneiit PamUy 
paaBaces , vminus albonvanues reaular ovetaeaa leave miperluutuaiaan 
aoheme Delatled appUcattona (Vlx oopdee) mamAnir three referem by Ootober 
2B. 1870. to inber-Unlveinidty Ckjuncll, 00-91 ToiOtctxhain Ouuri Rioad London. 
WIP ODT. from ahum parttouiam arc avalloible 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,115 to 122 


British Steel 


WIRE Cr WIRE PRODUCTS CROUP 


Market Research Opportunities 

Applications mre Invited from recently quell- 
fled graduates to fiU vacancies which exist in 
the Marketing Department of the Wire and 
Wire Products Group. Ckineral Steels Division. 
British Steel Corporation. 


Statisticians 

Responsible for the coffection, processing and 
interpretation of statistical information for the 
Marketing Department, the preparation of 
short, medium and long term forecasts based 
on the department’s research The sales fore¬ 
casts cover a wide production range which 
will afford the sciccessful candidates a diverse 
end interesting field of activity. 


Market Research Officer 

Responsible for the forecasting of market trends 
and economic situations, he will join a small 
team whose fun'^tion is the gathering of 
information from a variety of external sources. 

These positions will interest young men who 
have a degree m Economics or appropriate 
qualification who wish to pursue a career in 
the field of Market Research. industrial 
experience is desirable but training will be 
available where necessary. 

Please writ*?, gtutng full details of experi¬ 
ence and qualtficaitons, quoting Reference 
WG/111/70^35, to:— 

The Pertennel Manager, 

Central Recruitment Department* 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

General Steel* Division, 

Wire Ik Wire Products Croup. 







APPOINTIVIENTS 


Wye College 

« university of IXJNDON) 

Lecturer in Latin American 
Rural Sociology 

Appileattuns art invitr<1 for 
aps>olnlm#tvt tut Lecturer in Latin 
American Kumi Bocloloey tenable 
Jointly at the CVjllegr o-rwl at tht 
ItijsUtute of liKtln Amtncan 
Stu<lleii The Hklorv vale £L,J55 
X ^125 to £3,230 p A with Auper. 
•innuaUon under the FS6U In 
iUiAeoalnc thr abarUnc nulary 
conaidemtlun will be irlvcn tv 
QUuHflcaUoiLS, affo aiu) exT>et> 
lencf The carulldatr nitpo'nttd 
11*111 be btiAed at Wv» T'ollfK*' but, 
will also have aome lecturing and 
luUinal ilutit'fl al itu liieUtuie 
In London 

Purl her partlculnrs ure avail¬ 
able from the Secretary, to whom 
applioattoiiA should bt leni h> 
Ocuiber JO, 1U70 at Wye Oollefte 
AAltlord, Kent 


Australian National 
University 

DEPAllTMSNT OF STATISTICS 
Faculty «/ Economics 

Appllcailoiui .ire Invlloi' f<ir 
oppoliitnir'il b< four piiatA in (ht 
Otp.irtmeni .»i st.tueiich in the 
Knciilty of EconvtiiUfi 
CHAIR OF ECXJNoMEl'Rirs 
Tht Ch.iir of St4lt1AtU^ will 
t>e<x>me vMCAiit later tltfi >ciir 
when Pivtcaour E J MtUirian 

fourulatlon protewr and hi ,ul <>( 
deihiruneiit, iranait ra to a C’huir 
in (tie Revtnr'h bthuvl of &o<*i«il 
SUeiices its the 

ApplU inta *U>>ulv1 h.ivt a Imau 
I nterest In and kn<>Ale(lar of 
Itconiiiniloi and the ai*i>U< •vtioii tif 
Hi ilistX'^ !'i lh.it tulii, li/Keth'T 
with Vlwrwtvdffe of thi theors of 
lh••s■ pans of SUitiAtua ahbli 

lire important in upphnl 

Ecunomirs 

CHAFR OP MATHEMATIC AT, 
S'! \ riHTICS 

Ihls iii i n« a C'hojr Aih'htan's 
fliitiuld iM AKJIled in the theory 
of SiaLiHUin their restarch 
interests Riav be in eitlur ih< 
ihisiry of SulUaiIob and its ippll- 
C.UI 01 U 1 or in PrvbaUbtv tin or, 

The rjueAtlon of the heatlship 

•if I he I>rpiirliiit lit of St«illsUm 
will be dturni'nid in rons'ilLi- 
llon with the ipjhvinteen n, the 
I Wo ChiUra 

11 IS hoped thit the .ipfxdnters 
can take unilutv iivt'ic leirinninR 
• tf the I'll! arubiinc Mai mi 
March lat 
LECrrURKRS IN 
BCXINOMETHKJH 
Two poH'a art vicant in the 
field of Etonoinririts 'Die 
interests of upphtaiils for these 
poidiions slHHiio lie the same ha 
t'njsi listed aliove for tin ( hair 
of EoonnmetTics 

The appointees will 1>e refiuired 
to take up duty HA violl as pos- 
slbb 

1 he mtUrv o* a pri>fesR >r is 
$A14 400 pi r innum sal irv on 
Hppolntmt at tut lecturer w 11 he 
in irCiirdinre wlDi quaTflr.itions 
tic.d experience wiihm iln rtiiiit 
$Ali 118 lb X 8A14R 1 \ SA3M)' 

iA8 780 per annum 

The University provides reanon- 
ihle Irave] and re.nova] cxpnsis 
.\nd lUisistancA* with housina 
fiiiperaiihuatlon la on the FHf>TT 
Itattern with auppIemenUiry 
iMneOlB PinandiU oM'Atance to- 
w.irrls study leave in alfK) 
avaJlablc 

The llnivcT4lly reserves the 
right ru>t tv make an appolnt- 
inrryt ur to make an appointment 
hv invitation 

Further Informatiot, and the 
farms whlth Ahaiild accompunv 
an appllcatlun mav Im* obta'ned 
from the Set reiary-Cteneral 
Asaoiiatloo <if rvininio'iwt alih 
ttniversdacH lAiyplw) Jii o irdon 
Square l,oiHl.in, WCJH 0**F 

Aivpllcatx tis rio*i on \oiember 
n 1970 


P'lrcroft College 

SBLLY OAK. BIRMINGHAM 

Principal 

Principal required fur lids otlult 
rueiilentlsl college, recognliied and 
grant-aided bv the D £ 8 und 
providing one-year courses for 
men in IHiensl studies Salary on 
Univer-ily titnior LaCturers 
Readers losie iMaiumum £4,000). 
with 1200 deduction for modern 
4-bedruomud house Teachers 
Pension scheme , removal 
allowance 

Applications with full curric¬ 
ulum vlt.vr by October 12 Full 
particulars, college prospectus etc 
from The Pnnripal, Fircrofi 
College 1018 Bristol Road, 
Btrmlngliajn 20 


The Open University 

Lecturers Senior Lecturers 
m Mathematics ^Statistics, 
Computer Science 

Puriher opfXi'rtuiilln x evl4( fur 
maUic-matiCiar'S sraiisiic ln^ 
rmiipuler scdtO'tUits tv i«»ii th* 
xUvfT vX the Faculty ut Matin' 
nuitlcs ul the Oin n Univi'rxiiv 
from April i. luil or as shim 
thcri'utter a-' puONlblc 

AppiUcaUnns will he particularly 
wclwmi from camlUlatcs a1u> 
wish to become involved in tin 
devtiopineni it ne'v methmlx uf 
tcMCtilhg uiKJcrgraduaUs .u> wlII 
dA following their own rrweunh 
Inlemis Vtimncles *\J>' fui 
tenure*! appoUilnu iits ami I'.i 
shorter t> rin afypointiiitnta of 
perlodA up to three vturs 

Salary scabs with FRf-dt 
hi IK his Li'CliiTfr £1,151-12-10 
(bar 1-11 108 pa Htnior laclurir 
ij.fl>in-t4.ij00 pa 

Parlieulars trr tiblajhabl'- from 
ihi EstabLIsluiii 111 omcet (Ml* 
Till Opiii University, WalUui 
Hall, Wal-ton, Bhtslihy liit'ks 

ApplK .illoiis tiimiiig lliri< 
refenes, slioiild be ri tarned hv 
MtUicluv, CXluber 19 l')7i) 


Staffordshire County 
Council 

roUN'IY PLANNINff AND 
fJfcVl!,L< II*MEN1 DEPAR'IMENr 

Senior P/unnin^ wAssistunr 

A Senior Pl'innlng Aaslstniil is 
required in Lite Rev arcii and laduslrv 
HmUom iv assist the ecoimnm 
sliulUA Dio Widk inrluv'es H ir'ey and 
analvAs uf sitopping fiUlLltits iirid 
requirements and pr<ij«ct work in this 
and iitlier lirlils, piirliruliirlv roiinriKd 
with IndiistrUil and riimmen*lul 
devebkpitieni There will bt opportuiilln s 
d**v#loj) research uihiuqiies and 
methods Computer focdlllles are aviiilabje 
to ilif Department 

The salary Is on rrouped grades 
AP3 Senior Oflner Gradi (il,b]S to 
IJ .SM> or C2 78! per annum progresMon 
lievonst the bar point of 13.850 to Ic' 

<lt pendent uiHjii respoiuilbllllio 
undertaken It Is consldired that tiic 
Current duties of the post du not 
warrant progTessloii beyum) the bar 
point ) 

Appllcanui shuuld iiave a degree In 
Cleuirrtiphy, Economics or a related held 
A planning quiillflcatlon wmikt be an 
.utvoivtoge Trefereno will Ije given l» 
candldaica with ixperlence of shopping 
research techniques 

AppUcbUons fno forms) giving details 
of .me education and training 
guiihnca,Uons present and previous 
appointments, and the names and 
addresses nf two persons Li whom 
reference may be made, to tw forwranted 
to J H Barratt, Uounty PhunUng and 
Development Officer. Martin B'reet, 
Rtafforri in niryt later than Oetober 5 
1^70 Relationship to anv member ur 
Senior ofllcxr of tne Countv Council 
must be dlsci]use*l 

T H EVANS. 

Clerk of the County found] 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


ECONOMIC 

CONSULTANT 


I am a freelance economic 
conaultant (former university 
lecturer), 45 years of sge, with 
experience in Europe, Asii^ Ihe 
Caribbean and North end South 
America I work at present 
mainly with inter-governmental 
agencies but would like to 
widen my clientele I shall be 
free in 1971 to consider research 
Bsaignmenta from firms or 
others and am prepared to 
work solo or m a team 
Inquiries invited Box 2385, The 
Economiet 


Et OKOMI8T (BHc). Norwegian, 
mulUltngual, age 38, seven years 
cxpcTlenoe, execuUve, managemenl; Seeks 
poitttion In Au0trailtt''CajiadB 'Trade/ 
shipping Oavernmeryt Box No 2391 

UILINOUAL AMERICAN, age 23, With 
A B In International relaUuns 
inicrnaUonal economics and forugn 
trade, seeks poslUon In England or on 
< iiiiUneni as foreign currency tradir 
One year's experience with trading 
department of large Amerioan investment 
fund and one year as trader fur large 
CaUfornla bank Box No 3368 


liAWYER. born in 1910 Lebanese 
nationality Llcenoe en Droit from 
Pans UnJveriify in 1934 English 
Law degree from the British Chief- 
Justice of PnleeUnc In 1042 
Pramice as lawyer 19 vfvara before the 
liis< rmuloiial Mixed Courts lu 
Egvpl (11114-1939) the lirlUah 
( oiirts of Palestine (1943-1948) and 
th< Libyan Omrta )n<lu(llt)g tlu 
.Siipreiiu Court (1049-1970) atlll 
printisliig l^al arivliM*r to English. 
Siiierir in and French rviiiipanlcb 
.iiu' banks indudlng Bareli, s Bank 
III Llbvi 'JD veins Inteiesltrl 
ill a iHisl uf ludge ur hgal adviMT 
ILise location and rcTnunerUtoii 
sibicet to ncgotdatlun IiUercated 
pirLiea please wr't< U> Miulgt’ 

PO Box 1619 Beirut Lebanon 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


■OONOMI8T back iiumbers for sale jun 
1087 to January 1989, May 1989 to 
May 1910 Offers to Box No. 3381 


BANKINO APPOINTMENTS ' Wide _ 

choice, all level^we are ihe S^eialliM 
Tei 01-340 2117 (details posted) ^ 

Abs conAdentlsJ 


EUROTBC (InvesUgatore Exuaordinarvi 
World-Wide secret service 01-437 4818. 
or write B C M Burutec, London, 

WCl, England 


SEMINARS 


The City University 

OHADUATE B<7BrN»S CENTRE 

Forthcoming Short 
Courses 

FRBBDOM AND 
RKSPONSIBILITY 

A Seminar, marking the Cente¬ 
nary of the 1870 Ufe Aeeuranee 
Act, to diacuxa Die future of the 
induet^ in a united Europe, and 
Che effects of harmomaaUon of 
legislation October 7. 1910 Fee 
£10 

LBOAL ASPECTS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SALE AND 
LICENBINO or INVENTIONS 
AND KNOW HOW 

A Study course of six weekly 
lectures for those profesKlonallv 
engaged in (h* iutcruiatioiuil 
exploliataoii of invovUuns Oom- 
menang Novembtr 3 1910 Pee 

014 145 

Applloallou forms and Infurma- 
tinii niav be ohtA'ni*(l frjm The 
(Xiurse Organiser The C11> 
Um>«‘ralT' Graduate BuAlni.ss 
Ctulrr Greah.im ('ollegc Basmg- 
fuill Htreet EC?V 5AH Telephone 
01-257 4199 Ext 190 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for iNindon Uiiiveredtv 
Brlernsl degrees and Diplomas 
ODE • O ’ and " A " (All TIoardAl 
'leacliers and other pru'emiDiLdl exaniR 
BuslncM Rludtes and “ Qatewav * 

Courses for the Open Universtty 
InUlvldiiallv pbiniie<i pr.igranimes 
guidance by graduate tutors mixiiratt 
fees—inst-Alments FREE PnvipectuR 
from W M M Milligan MBE MA 
I’llncipai, Dept CA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

rnr.iTd oxj cpr 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other ixttrnal degrees of the 
University nf Duidiin spiclally prepared 
Courses for t)>« Feikrttlon (»f Stuck 
Exchanges, h>r Accouiitamv, dompany 
Serretarvshlu Law, Coaling, Banking 
insurance Marketing OCE Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-txam) courses in 
IliislnesA Subjects 

Wrlu today for details or advice 
slating suhlectfl in whicli interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(t)ept 092) HI Albans, 
or call at 10 Queen Vlchirla Street, 
Idiiidon Et 4 Icl 01-248 8814 
(Pounded I9l0) 


Places available now for 


BA Honours in Social Science 
Specialising in ECONOMICS 
or LAND USE STUDIES 

A four year sandwteh degree of the CNAA 


Part I 


Economion, Sociology, MalhemaUcs and StnUirtieg, and Philosophy of 
Science -isiL year 
E(x>nomlcfl or Sociology or Geography—2ml year 
Part II Sandwich element (varying from 0-12 months) -3rd year 

Economics or Sociology ui ‘sodAl Work or Liuid Use Studies—4th year 
ISntry quallficaUbna —OCE at A level in two subjectx or Good ONC . or Good OND 
Course commencee September 28 th. 


For application forms and further information please write orj 
telephone The A'csdemic Registrar, Ref Bl/ 9/26 | 

Enfield College of Technology 

Queensway, Enfield, M 1 DDU.SEX. Tel; 01-804 8131 . 

120 minulea from the City of hpndonl 














DAIWA 

BANK 

LOS ANGELES 

REPRESENTATIVE 

OFFICE 


<Opening October 2nd> 


Addrf*& . 

Crui kur-Citt/<*n'i Suite 1000 611 West Sixth 

Slrnet Lob Anyr^los Cdlif <10017 

Tel '213)486 0391 Tidcqr.im CALDAIWA 


‘ Hr.ulOflke Os ik.i witli 11tj )i Of III *'s 

ihtout)liinit Jiipiiii 

'"’Nf'w V.irl* Afjeiuv 140 (lro<i(lw<iv Nt*w 
>.»rk NY mOO'i 

' Lnndon Br.iiu li Wiii(hHsti*r House 11 
Liinrlon W.ill L'-fulon t C 2 



THE 

QUEEN'S 
AWARD TO 
INDUSTRY 
1971 

V^ 4 »^y 




The closing date for receipt of applications is 
the 31st October. 1970 Application forms and 
guidance notes may be obtained from the Office 
of the Queen's Award to Industry. 1 Victoria St. 

London SW1. Telephone 01 -799 7000 
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NEW YORK S 

nHOTEL 
■^ARLYIE 

(uh/ 'itf/t nlia/ 

. '//ij'tf 

yr i/aft yn/i /). 


MAOISON A\IMI. M 7r.tli SI 
Nl W YORK, N Y l(X)2l 
( MU I 1 III ( \KI Y 1 [ 

NI WYORK 
I KLL.X <>20692 




Jim 

HIGHYiaU 


T.is^ 

on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(HiBher rites for fixed deposits on request) 

Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

British American 

No report to any fovernment. Bank Bfda 

Private Mail Bag 70 

U S. dollar accounts aarn intarast Nassau Bahamas 

W .«d.r.p..d.nd.ll.,.. M oK,Sr.rBrM 

P ConMn»t.ve. .xperienctd, p optn .n accounl 

f lound managpniant. A ^ 


r No rtport to any fovernment. Bank Bh 

Private Ma 

U S. dollar accounts aarn intarast Nassau Bah, 

.Pd.r.p..d.nd.ll.,.. M oWarSilri 

Contpn»t.ve. .xperienctd, p optn .n accounl 

•ound managxniant. A 

Immadiate rtptymtnt information 

Of dope..!. Amount tncloi.'d - 

on domand 

Confidantial Name 

occount. »55fSr- 

Starling __ 

accounts. 

Country 


COMPLETE 

BANK 

SERVICES 

TAZWELLW 

PEARSON, 

PRES 


Briri8h2lmtrican Bank 



















Business in 
East Africa? 



Super VCIO Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.in. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30p.m. 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street, W.1. Tel: 01 493.8973. 


fN Jk. Transworld Rig 61 now 

F j M in African waters. 

This rieef) water drillinjj riH has al 
ready left Sasebo's Yards for Soutfi 
Africa It will soon be drillmt; off 
Mussel Bay 

400 ft lony and 58 ft wide, Rit; 61's 
ship shaped hull draws 23 ft of water 
when chariKing stations Once in po 
sition its 160 ft high legs. 270ft apart, 
lift the mam hull 30 ft clear of the 
water to provide a stable drilling plat 
form whatever the condition of the sea 
Rig 61 IS another example of 
Sasebo's versatility and creative ca 
pability The company's engineering 
techniques extend into the allied fields 
of machinery, industrial plant and 
equipment and steel structures for 
land and marine use And Sasebo's 
shipyards are ready to work for you 
building, repairing, jumboizing and 
providing after service for ships of 
every description 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Exchaquar 4'*% 
Britlih Eiactric 3% 
Funding 4% 

Sivingi Bands 3% 
Britiili Elaccric rt% 
Trasiury 8*i% 
Fundlng_^6*a% 

British Transporc 3% 
Funding 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 
Treasury 5’#% 

War Loan 3**% 
Consols 2*1% 



Price. 

Sept 

18. 

1970 

price. 

Sept 

23. 

1970 

Net red 
yield 

Sep 23. 
i9>0^ 

L t d 

Gross red 
yield. 

Sep 23 

I9W 
£ s d 

1971 

99'>ti 

99'*« 

3 

19 

0 

7 

3 

9 

1968-73 

92*» 

92*ie 

S 

0 

1 

6 

8 

4 1 

1960-90 

98*1 

‘>8% 

2 

15 

8 

4 

16 

6 

1965-75 

85<. 

85>* 

5 

0 

6 

6 

:o 

10 f 

1976-79 

/I'*.. 

72'i 

S 

19 

5 

7 

19 

to 1 

1980-82 

96*1* 

97'i* 

5 

2 

ft 

9 

3 

I 1 

1985-67 

79'. 

80*. 

5 

10 

7 

9 

2 

6 I 

1978-88 

49>u 

S0*« 

6 

B 

10 

6 

12 

1 I 

1993 

68'i 

69'* 

5 

14 

1 

9 

4 

9 

1990-95 

43't 

43*4 

6 

0 

11 

B 

10 

4 1 

1995-98 

yy* 

77*4 

5 

8 

3 

9 

6 

8 1 

2006-12 

59»* 

60H 

5 

8 

S 

9 

4 

II / 

after 1952 

38 

38*t 

5 

1 

7 

9 

7 

3r 


26«a« 

26»4* 

S 

2 

8 

9 

6 

sr 


International dollar bonds 


last week's 
prices 


Aaroperi de Paris 9% 

City of Quebec 9% 

CNA9% 

Copenhagen Telephone 
Courtauids 9% 

Hill Samuel Oim Warranu 7% 

Hill Samuel E» Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE 9% 

Marriott 9'«% 

Occidental 9**% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 7**% 
Ti use Houses Fjt Warrants 
United Merchants 9% 


1985 

1987 

1975 

1985 

1983 

1987 

1967 

1985 

1985 

1975 

1987 

1982 

1985 

1985 

1982 


IQO-i 

l01*i-2^ 

I00*«'l** 
99'. KW- 
99'4-IOO'* 

95’i-8’s 

B3-4 

98‘.-9‘4 

IOOVI'4 

99'i>)00'f 

9&-l'i 

99Vt00‘i 

90-1 

82-3 

9S'*-6'< 


This week's 
prices 

Gross 

running 

yield 

% 

lOO-l 

8 91 

IOI*a-2*« 

8 75 

100*4-1^. 

8 84 

99-100 

9 00 

98 9 

9 18 

95't-6S 

7 25 

82'i-3'i 

a 36 

9B-9 

9 09 

lOO-l 

8 91 

99-100 

9 25 

92'.-3'4 

9 91 

99’»-IOOS 

8 95 

90- 1 

8 51 

82-1 

9 33 

96-7 

9 27 


eas. 

Ih 

1970 

Low 

Ordliuiry 

■tocks 

Price, 

Sept 23. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

23 

I't 

215 

Benki A other finenciei 
Algemene Bk FI229'i 

*4 

7 4 


48 7 

Amsurdam«Roc 

FI 52 3 

1 0 9 

6 1 


40/- 

Aust A N Z Bk 

53/- 

1 1/6 

3 8 


2595 

6 de Soc Gen 

FrB2790 

105 

4 5 

* 

48*4 

B of America 

<60S 

'■ 

3 0 

3 

67/6 

B of Ireland 

91/3 


3 4 

/3 

124/- 

98*4 

B of Montreal 

165/- 
P 160*4 

15/3 

3 6 

B Nac de Mexico 

• ». 


3 

53/3 

B ofNS Wairs 

64/6 

1 - 2/6 

i 9 

- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

67/9 

I3d 

S 6 

>6 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B2II0 

1 10 

5 2 

[ 9 

221 

fi Paris P 0 

Fr 236*1 

4 

4 1 

9 

53/6 

^relays 

66/6 

. 2/6 

4 4 

_ 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 

53/6 

h 1/6 

4 7 

3 

35/9 

BOLSA 

40.6 

I 2 .’- 

4 9 

v* 

152/- 

C in Imp Com 

216/- 

1 1'6 

2 6 

r. 

10 /- 

Charterhouse Grp 

12/9 

1 1 .- 

6 1 

• 

3^ 

Chase Manhattan 

$47*t 

1*4 

3 8 

, 


CommerTbank 

D 200 

• 6 'a 

4 2 



Credit Comclal 

Fi 161 


2 6 

, 

442^ 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 483 

7 

4 0 

j) 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 2930 

IS 

1 7 


233 

Creditanstalt 

%250 

1 

4 0 


246 

Deutsche Bank 

0 273 

0 

3 3 


186 

Dresdner Bank 

D 220 

. 9 

4 1 

• 

56 

First Nac City 

167’- 

'• 

3 2 

_ 

33/6 

Hambros 

45/6 

9 

3 1 

6 

15/9 

l»» 

Hill, Samuel 

20 'i'i 

lO'td 

3 7 

95 

iOS Ltd 


1 *1 


i 

4*4 

iOS Mgnt 

Hongk*! & Sh 

14*. 

•i 


• 

a 

£9 


3 9 

- 

50/- 

Keyser Uilmann 

58 9 


4 7 

_ 

24/6 

KIcInworc Ben 

32/- 

. 1 

3 7 

•0 

5470 

Kred let bank 

Fr B5600 


3 0 


220 

Kundenkrodit 

D237 

2 

4 2 

0 

1492 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B 1655 

1 10 

4 5 

9 

SID 

Lloyds 

64/6 

I 23 

3 9 

400 

52 

67 800 

Manuf s Hanover T'st $ 68 '« 
Mediobanca L 82,050 

1 

i 1650 

1 3 

3 

22 .D 

Mercantile Cred 

27 3 

W9 

4 3 

9 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

25/9* 

. 1/3 

2 3 

9 

47/6 

Midland 

61'6 

‘ 3/- 

4 9 

/'i 

8/9 

Mlnite* Auet 

12/4*. 

1 9d 

5 7 

- 

Si: 

48/6 

Montigu Trust 

26/- 

6 d 

2 5 

4 

Morgan J P 

Nac A Grindlays 

S67 

53/3 

1 6 d 

5 5 

0 

2 08 

Nat Auscra 

9A2 70 


4 1 

6 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

17/6 

T lO'i 

4 4 

6 

51/3 

Nac West 

65/9 

Y 6 d 

4 4 

1 

I32S 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I44 

243/- 

l-l*. 

6 3 

76 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

5/6 

2 6 

•f- 

60/- 

Schroders 

66 / 

,3/t 

2 0 

i 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec. 

3S;3 

.lit 

4 3 

400 

12.525 

Soclete General 

FrB 12.900 . 50 

4 6 

6 

31/6 

Sundard A Chart 

40/9 

t2/3 

5 6 


290 

Suez 

Fr 300 

0 1 

3 7 

O 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

FrS2895 

10 

2 8 

s 

1050 

Unton Bank 

Fr S 3770 

. 20 

1 7 

6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

56/- 

. 1/3 

S 4 


19/9 

Utd Dorn Tit 

27/9 

9d 

3 9 


395 

inaumnee 

Alllanx Veratch 

0408 

. 13 

1 2 

050 

63.590 

Ais Generali 

L 63810 

180 

0 9 

3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

58/9* 

1 1/6 

5 1 

6 

66 /- 

Eagle Scar 

58/- 

1 6/6 

3 8 

3 

34/6 

EquU A Law Life 

45/3 

r2/3 

2 9 

3 

15/- 

Gen Accident 

21/9 

rl/3 

4 6 

- 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

33/9 

i 2 /- 

4 5 

• 

34/- 

Legal A General 

48/- 

| 2 /- 

3 6 

2 

67 6 

Nat Nedriandn 

Fl 80 4 


2 5 

- 

35/9 

P«iH 

45/3 

|3/- 

4 1 

i 

24/3 

Phoenix 

33/- 

i2/9 

4 S 

6 

21/6 

Prudentlel 

31/3 

1 3/3 

33 

3 

38/3 

Royal 

49/3 

i 1/3 

4 6 

} 

47/3 

Sun Alliance 

59 ;- 

12/- 

5>2 

l<» 

Telihe Mar A F 

Y 124 

4 

5 2 


203 

Tokle Marine 

Y17I 

-4 

2 4 

9 

12/3 

Vehicle A Gen 

15/9 

1 1/- 

8 7 

0 

4750 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S.4950 

47S 

3 3 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price Change 

S»t 23. on 

1970 week 

Yield 

Sept 

23 

18/4*1 

14/10*1 

Browerlea, etc 

Allied Breweries 

18/- I 

l/IO*. 

4 6 

18/- 

15/1*1 

Bass. Charrlngton 

17.7*. 4 

l6*fd 

4 6 

128*1 

100 

BoisN V 

FI 123 1 


2 

17/- 

12/3 

Courage, BAS 

17/. 

1/6 

4 3 

27/3 

19/10*1 

Distillers 

25'4'i 

9d 

4 B 

51 

38*4 

Distill Seagrams 

$48-4 

1% 

2 5 

440 

1919 

353 

22/9 

Dortmund Union 
Guinness 

D385 

29/7*1 

6d 

4 0 

217 8 

170 8 

Helneken 

FI 215 

a 

1 6 

l5M*i 

11/10% 

IDV 

I7,'9 

3d 

4 7 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 169 


4 4 

18 

14% 

Nat Distillers 

$15% 

% 

5 8 

59/3 

46,'- 

Scottish A Newc 

59'- 

3 - 

4 1 

19/6 

I4'> 

Sth African Br 

17/3 

4*.d 

3 7 

34/9 

28,'- 

Truman, Hanbry 

33/6 

1 6 

4 5 

20'3 

M/9 

Watney, Mann 

19/1*1 

lO'td 

4 5 

IO/7'i 

fl/7't 

Whitbread ‘A 

10,9 

9d 

S 1 

45'3 

35.9 

Building A building materials 
Assoc Portland 43/9 

9d 

3 9 

26/9 

22 4'i 

BPB Industries 

24/1*1 

l'9 

5 0 

271 

229 9 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 232’t 

2*1 

4 2 

1906 

1570 

Cimenteries Briq 

Fr B 1645 


6 7 

28/6 

15/9 

R Cottain 

27/9 

3.6 

j 6 

27/6 

18/6 

Eng China Clayt 

23/10% 

1 ,'4'i 

2 0 

41/6 

24/6 

tni Paint Co 

32,- 

5/6 

8 7 

30,100 

22,800 

Italcemenci 

L 23.300 

100 

1 1 

30/- 

19/6 

J Latng A 

29,9 

3d 

2 1 

II/- 

7/4*1 

London Brick 

9/ 

4*id 

6 9 

>4/6 

7,6 

Maricy 

8/1*1 

5%d 

In) 

14/10*1 

8/4*1 

Redland 

>0,10*1 

B'id 

4 6 

26'I0*4 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

23,7*1 

3d 

2 7 

39/6 

25/- 

Tarmac Derby 

31- 

. 1/3 

5 6 

39*6 

29'- 

Taylor Woodrow 

36/3 

. 21- 

3 1 

6/9 

4'l‘i 

Venesta 

5 2*4 

2*4d 

6 9 

74/6 

51/6 

C Wimpey 

68/6 

5,- 

1 3 

27/3 

16/9 

Catering, hotela, 

ATV ‘A* 

etc 

24/- 

9d 

S *» 

4M 

2/10 

Butlin's 

3/7*. 

• 2d 

9 0 

75 

2S». 

CBS 

$j0'4 

3% 

4 6 

49 

311- 

Granada A 

61, 

> >.- 

4 9 

33/3 

23, 

Grand Metrop 
lyont A’ 

27/1*1 

1 4*1 

7 2 

919 

63'6 

80/3 

• 5 6 

3 0 

20/3 

13/9 

Mecca 

17.- 

, 3d 

5 9 

36>3 

21*9 

Trust Houses-Forte 

27/3 

. 7'.d 

3 3 

1229 

973 

Chemicals 

ANIC 

L976 

. 3 

5 2 

I4'3 

610*1 

Albright A W 

7.'6% 

3*.d 

4 7 

32*4 

22% 

Amcr Cyanamid 

$29*4 

1*4 

4 7 

215 

151 1 

Badlsche Anilin 

0 153 

1 1 9 

7 1 

178*1 

134 

Bayer 

D 135 7 

1 1 7 

5 9 

12325 

6550 

CIBA (Basle) 

FrS lOSOO 

4 450 

1 0 

73*1 

59*4 

Dow 

$69 

% 

3 8 

128 

92*1 

Dupont 

$119*4 

1*4 

4 4 

59/6 

33.'6 

Fisons 

45,3 

2'6 

4 7 

16% 

7*1 

General Aniline 

$11% 

% 

3 4 

260*1 

154*4 

Hoechst 

D 158 3 

, 4 05 

6 3 

178,000 

126.750 

HofTmn Genust 

FrS 164000 


0 S 

58/. 

42/1*1 

ICI 

50/3 

3 - 

5 5 

36/- 

27/- 

Laporte Inds 

30/6 

2/9 

4 4 

37*1 

28*4 

Monsanto 

$32*. 

1*4 


M29 

908*1 

Montecatlni-Edis 

L 914*4 

1*4 

6 0 

370 

227*1 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr365 

. 5 


34*4 

27 

Pfizer 

$34*4 

1% 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 237 9 

0 1 

3 7 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2775 

. 5 

5 2 

159 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 141 

4't 

4 5 

420 

290 

Takeda Chemical 

ir 292 

8 

2 9 

4460 

3880 

Coal A stael 
Arbed 

FrB4l90 

10 

7 0 

30*a 

21*4 

Bethlehem 

$21% 

*4 

e 3 

, 17 60 

11 20 

Broken Hill Pey 

$A 15 00 

0 45 


1 180 

145 

Denain Ingwy 

Fr 147*1 

. 2 2 

4 6 

1 695 

586 

Finsider 

L592 

6 

7 6 

ISO 1 

127% 

Fried Krupp 

0 128 

1 

7 8 

1 £20 

£13 

Grangesberg 

£16 


5 0 


Prices 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price 

Sept 23 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

23 

91 

65 1 

Horieh 

D6S*i 

I I 

1 5 

loe 7 

84*. 

Hoogoven 

FI 88 7 

1 1 

2 2 

ISO 7 

144 7 

M.nnesmann 

0 144 7 

5 

7 6 

I42*f 

102*1 

Rheinstahl 

D 103 

I't 

5 8 

109*1 

76 

Thysten Htieite 

D77 

2 1 

7 8 

231 

190 1 

Ugine Kuhiman 

Fi 195% 

21*1 

4 5 

8/1*1 

5'4% 

Union Srre 1 S A 

7 6 

I'ld 

5 3 

39 

29% 

US StiH 

$30% 

•i 

7 8 

131*1 

101% 

Usiner 

Fr 114 

. 1 2 

4 0 



Electrical A radio 




235 

161 

AtG 

0 171 8 

. 3 3 

9 4 

255 

2lt 

ASIA 

Ki 222 

3 

4 5 

53*. 

40*. 

Am Tel A Tel 

$44*4 

1 

5 8 

26 7*1 

20'3 

BICC 

26/3* 

. 177*1 

5 0 

2135 

1470 

Brown Bovrri A 

FrS 1595 

1 15 

3 1 

463*1 

406 6 

C G t 

Fr 416*1 

3 

3 3 

14 6 

9 7% 

Chloride Electric 

M 10% 

1 3d 

6 7 

57*1 

25% 

Comsat 

$44% 

?'• 


77 

47 - 

Liocca 

51'9 

. 1/3 

3 5 

56 6 

33'6 

F M 1 

40 3 

2.6 

4 4 

177 

115 

Llectroiux B' 

Kr 122 

4 

5 8 

257 

196 

LM fcriccson'B' 

Kr232 

3 

2 4 

80*4 

60*1 

Gen Electric 

$81*. 

I'l 

3 2 

27 to* 

1/ lO'i 

GfeC 

24,3 

2'- 

3 0 

31*4 

20*4 

Gen Tel A tlec 

$27 

*a 

5 6 

152 

102 

Flitachi 

Y 106 

3 

5 7 

54, 

45 

Hoover A 

54. 

3d 

4 7 

381*1 

223 

1 B M 

$281 

. 10 

1 7 

62 3 

36 - 

Int Computers 

41/6 

. 9d 

5 4 

60 

31*. 

Int in A I 0 I 

$43% 

1 1% 

2 4 

132*1 

79*1 

Machines Bull 

Fr 87*1 

*1 


827 

489 

Matsushita 

Y 489 

20 

2 0 

205 

152'6 

F’hlllps 1 mp Wks 

196 3 

13/- 

2 2 

44 lO'i 

76,3 

PleiYcy 

3i;i*i 

' 3/4% 

3 9 

34*1 

18% 

PCA 

$26 


3 8 

19- 

13 • 

RediRution 

14 7*1 


5 7 

48 <6 

30 6 

Rcyrollr Parsons 

4I»- 

. 2.'9 

7 3 

25*»’i 

178 

Siemens 

0 184 


4 4 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

t2299 

97 

0 7 

39*1 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$24 

1 ■% 

? 1 

182*1 

>3] 1 

1 homaon-Floust 

Fr 134 

1 

3 0 

66 6 

40'6 

Thorn electrical 

S8r- 

3/3 

1 8 

46 

37*4 

Wiitern Union 

$33% 


4 2 

68*4 

51% 

Westinlise El 

$67*4 

1 

7 1 



Engineering 




37 6 

23 

Acrow A' 

30- 

1 2.'? 

3 0 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 173 

1 

2 9 

M'lO'i 

10- 

BS A 

12/9 


>») 

469 

36 6 

Babck A Wilcox 

45'9 

3d 

4 4 

54 6 

29,- 

John Brown 

383 

■ 6d 

6 0 

16 I'l 

10 10*1 

Cohen 600 

15/3 

34 

5 4 

14 10*1 

8 

Davy Ashmore 

10/4% 

, 1.4% 

1 9 

14 

II 6 

Delta Metal 

13 6 

l'.d 

6 3 

IB9 B 

138 

Demag 

D 150*1 

- I'l 

S 3 

16,2*4 

8 7*1 

B Elliotr 

8/6 


2 9 

18 6 

14/1** 

Firth Cleveland 

14 4*1 

3d 

9 7 

6l'l'i 

4e/4*. 

Guest KAN 

611*1 

4/10% 

3 9 

210 

140 

GutehofTngs H 

DI52 

n 1 

4 6 

>2,'3 

7,4*1 

Head Wrigheson 

8'3 

4'fd 

6 1 

27/9 

12/6 

Alfred Her here 

14 7% 

l'7'i 

2 7 

i4'{0*i 

1 IM'i 

1 M 1 

12 2*. 

1 

4 5 

6/6 

1 K 

Inter Combsin 

2/6 

Vid 

>") 

47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp Air 

40.3 

1 1,6 

3 1 

442 

295 

Kullager B 

Kr 337 

13 

3 3 

239 9 

165 

MAN 

0 19? 

2*1 

0 9 

22/6 

13/9 

Mather A PlMt 

14 

3d 

4 0 

64D 

50-9 

Metal Gk>x 

59 3 

'V- 

3 7 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y7I 


8 5 

23,3 

I6’J 

Morgan C rucibk 

23 6 

10 

4 0 

206 

in 1 

Perhiney 

Fr 177 

9 9 


60; 

43 .*9 

Kenold 

SI.- 

. 1 6 

4 7 

9/6 

5,4*1 

Serck 

6'3 

4* id 

4 8 

42/- 

30/3 

Simon Engmg 

36/9 


4 1 

24/3 

7/- 

Scaveley Ind 

12/- 

2'4'> 

1 7 

12 

8,'6 

Sione.Platt 

9,3 

6d 

5 4 

75/10*1 

59-6 

Tube Investments 

70,9* 

3d 

5 0 

31/4% 

21'3 

Vickers 

22,.- • 

11- 

9 0 

48/9 

37/- 

Thos W Ward 

4379 

1/3 

6 3 


ck Prices and Yield* complied with ha*p from Messrs PlarrIII Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith, Yamaichl Securities Co . and The First Boston Corporation Yield in bnekets is on forecast dividend * Fx dividend 
K capitehsatlen 9 fx rights i Ex sill <u) New stock (f) Fiat yield (M After Zambian tax (i) To latest due in) Interim since reduced or passed 

'he net redemption yields allow for »ax at 7s 6d in £ 



Rricaf, 

1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Sept 23 
IWO 

on 

Sept 

Hlg)i 

Low 


week 

23 

MS 

5/- 

Wellman Enf 

7/3 

f I'sd 

5 1 

24/6 

16/6 

Weir Group 

17/6 


6 3 

70/9 

43/9 

Eood. pharmacaut 

Aiiled Suppllert 

Ati BHc roedi 

kola 

47» 

t 1/- 

3 7 

II/- 

7/10*1 

9/5*4 

' i'fd 

3 9 

10/6 

6/- 

Altec Fliherlei 

•/-• 

3d 

8 I 

9IS 

62S 

Avon Producti 

f76'4 

1 3*4 

1 4 

47/4S 

34/3 

Beechsm Group 

44/- 

-2/3 

2 3 

uo 

171 

Beghin 

Fr 177*4 

0 6 

4 2 

46/6 

31/9 

Bovrll 

35/- 

• 2/3 

6 3 

14/9 

I7/7S 

n/7s 

Brooke Bond B' 

14/9 

' «/3 

3 9 

12/9 

Cadbury Schweppes 

13/M*. 

i 3d 

5 7 

45S 

3IS 

Coi| •Palmolive 

640 

• 1 

3 3 

R 16 

5 36 

Col Sugar kef 

SA6 86 

0 16 


I4/4S 

6/1*. 

Hcch Levsil 

11/7*1 

< I0*4d 

4 3 

7000 

4700 

Geigy 

FrS4925 

25 

0 9 

87S 

66*. 

General Foods 

675*4 

2*4 

3 4 

42S 

24*1 

General Mills 

627*. 

1*4 

3 2 

BI/6 

66i 

Glaxo 

78/- 

• 1/6 

1 6 

37 

2e*< 

Heinz 

634*. 

*4 

2 9 

40*4 

32>t 

Krskco Corp 

637*4 

> *4 


2560 

1763 

L'Orasi 

Fr 1801 

7 

1 0 

5494 

3610 

Moiu 

L3860 

‘ 60 


3300 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr 5 3070 

90 

2 2 

299 6 

240 

Perrier 

Fr 242 



56 

40*4 

Procter Gamble 

652*4 

*4 

2 6 

26/IOS 

I7'6 

Ranka-Hovit 

17/6 

3d 

to 3 

55/9 

37/9 

Reckitt 6 Colm 

38 

4'4d 

4 3 

5500 

3700 

Sando/ 

FrS4M0 


1 5 

12/6 

7 3 

Spllleri 

B. 

6d 

8 7 

27/IOS 

I9'IS 

Tate A Lyk 

2h7'4* 

i*sd 

9 2 

16/9 

I7'8*4 

Unigatc 

16/l'j 


4 8 

62/6 

37»6 

Unilever 

Si/6 

3/6 

3 6 

222/6 

135/- 

Unilever NV 

176/3* 

9/6 

4 2 

36/3 

26>l*i 

United Biscuit! 

26/3* 

9d 

5 1 



Motors, aircraft 




17/6 

lOr 

Assoc rnrinrs 

13 3 

I’5'4 

6 1 

I3'6 

5,7S 

Bl MC 

66 

7‘id 

8 5 

31S 

I2S 

Boeing 

617*4 

*4 


44S 

30*. 

Caterpillar Tract 

6)4*4 

t *• 

3 4 

35S 

I6S 

Chrysler 

627*4 

. 3*4 

2 2 

a/is 

3.- 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

3 3 

» 3d 


129 4 

64*1 

Citroen 

Fr M2 4 

. 8 4 


430 

316 

Daimler-Bcn/ 

D373*i 

1, 

2 3 

24/9 

I4'6 

Dowty Group 

*9. 

1/- 

5 5 

36/9 

26/1*1 

Dunlop 

28/7'j 

• 3d 

5 7 

3546 

2611 

Fiat 

L2782 

> 36 

4 3 

27/6 

19/6 

Ford (BDR) 

27/3 

1.- 

3 8 

30 

17 

Gen Dynamics 

619 

i 1*4 


45,- 

29,'9 

Gen Mts (Un) 

39.3 

V- 

4 4 

3IS 

2IS 

Goodyear 

627*. 

i *4 

3 1 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

37'9 

« 3/6 

6 8 

32/- 

22/3 

Honda (TOR) 

25 

4 1 

370 

166 

Komatsu 

Y 166 

9 

S 1 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

6*1*. 

** 


73/6 

41/- 

1 Lucas 

49 3 

■ 

3 6 

I6*« 

6*4 

Massey Ferguson 

6C 9*4 



27S 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 

619 



1700 

1064 

Mlcheltn B 

Fr 1235 

5 

1 2 

200 

146 

Nissan Meter 

Y ISO 


5 3 

264 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr 237*i 

T 5*4 

3 0 

3500 

2321 

Pireill'Spa 

L2765 

■ 95 


25/IS 

10/4*1 

Rolls-Royce 

I0'l0*s 

6d 

M 0 

2e/4S 

15/9 

Smiths Induic 

17,10*1 

•1 l'4d 

6 1 

?4S 

160 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%3]B 

2 

3 4 

396 

295 

Toyota Meters 

Y295 

4 

2 7 

40S 

24 

United Aircraft 

134*4 

t »• 


299*1 

203 

Volkswagen 

D 204*t 

1*4 

4 5 

265 

144 

Volvo 

Kr175" 


1 7 

97S 

5/- 

Westland 

5/7‘s 

^ 3d 

10 1 

13/6 

B/9 

Wllmot'Breeden 

9/10*1 

t l*td 

6 1 



Offlea equip > photo 



560 

299 

Canon Camera 

Y340 

3 

2 2 ; 

84 

57S 

Eastman Kodak 

665*1 

IS 

2 0 

656 

430 

Fu)i Photo 

Y473 

13 

1 6 : 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr 8 1615 

75 

3 7 : 

41 7S 

21/6 

Gestecner 'A* 

27/6 

. 3d 

2 0 

778 

460 

Nippon Opti«l 

Y544 

30 

1 4 1 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti Priv 

L2725 

• 110 


35/- 

25/- 

Ozalld 

34/10*1 

1 l/9't 

3 5 

ins 

66^4 

Xerox 

662 

1 3*1 

1 0 

56/- 

38/3 

Fapor E puhitahing 
Bowacer ^per 

45/9* 

1/9 

6 0 

I2/I0>t 


British Printing 

4/6 

i/j 

13 9 

18/- 

n/6 

BunzI Pulp 6 P 

16/- 

5 2 

35S 

23S 

Crown 2eMcr 

632*4 

1 *4 

5 0 

25/IS 

9/4'i 

20/6 

DRG 

23/- 

f 6d 

6 2 

6/i 

Invercsk Paper 

6/3 

f 7*td 

2 0 

33S 

21*4 

MacMillan Bl P 

6C25*4 

I *4 


55'« 

MS 

McGraw Hill 

6l5*s 

- *1 

4 5 

S'’ 

21/- 

NmrBofche WId 

22/9 

-1 3d 

8 2 

32/- 

16/- 

PMrion Long 

16/9* 

-6d 

5 3 

$0/- 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

Rteo int'l 

46/-* 

6d 

3 0 


”5 

35/9 

H/9»4 

7 0 

61/3 

50/3 

W H Smith 'A* 

61/3 

-I- 1/- 

3 5 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomsen Organ 

14/9 

f 6d 

9 5 

16/9 


Property 




9/10*4 

Capital E Counties 

15/4*4 

i 5*4d 

2 8 

\tM 

85/- 

Hammersni A’ 

118/- 

• 4/6 

0 9 

29/is 

I9/4S 

Land Securities 

26/7*4 

13/7*4 

1 5*4d 

2 7 

14/6*4 

10/3 

Lon Mereh Secs 

1 4*4d 

2 9 

25/9 

17/3*4 

Met Est E Pty 

25/9 

1 6d 

2 9 

45/3 

28/3 

St Martins 

39/6 

l/l'i 

2 7 

615 

334*4 

S G Immobilaire 

L 334*4 

9*4 

7r5 

25/- . 

15/10*1 

Star (Gi Britain) 

23/6 

*4d 

4 2 


75/- 

Stock Convaran 

101/- 

1-2/9 

2 0 

16/6*4 

13/3 

Trafalgar Heuaa 

16/4*4 

f 7*id 

2 0 


Pricea, 

High 

1970 

Low 

Ordinery 

acocks 

Price. 

Change 

on 

weak 

Yield 

Sept 

21 

31 

15*4 

Alrllnoe E ■hlpplqg 

American Airlines 116*4 

*4 


44/- 

Itfi 

Brit E Comm 

40/- 

(3/- 

3 7 

10/3 

2/3 

Csmmell Laird 

S/^4 

f 2'4d 


54/- 

66/6*4 

2 S /6 

Cunard 

29/9 

f3d 

8 4 

39/2*a 

Furness Wichy 

65/6 

4J/6 

3 6 

15/1*4 

3/Io*4 

Hartand E Wotff 

1^420 

+7*uJ 


1610 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

•30 

2 6 

172*4 

106 

KLM 

n 129 7 

1-3'. 

6 2 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D67 

4-0 2 

3 0 

26/6 

19/7*1 

Ocean Steamship 

27/9 

f 1/9 

5 0 

13*4 

49/3 

6 

31/9 

Pan American 

P E 0 Defd 

111*4 

42/-* 


5 7 

29/6 

10/- 

Swan, Hunter 

14/7*. 

1 7*id 

10 3 

630 

S4S 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS628 

24 

4 8 

24 

10 

TWA 

$14*4 

1 s 


28 

12*1 

UAL 

$I7S 

*4 


539 

356 

SceroB 

Blfenkorf 

%37l 2 

I I 2 

4 6 

24/1*1 

16/3 

BookS Pure Drug 

24/6 

1 1/6 

3 5 

31/6 

23/3 

Brit Home Serf 

31/3 

{ 1/6 

2 7 

22/3 

l6/7*s 

British Shoe 

22/3 

1 10*4d 

4 5 

37/3 

25/6 

Burton Group 

28/9 

12/- 

3 7 

30/1*4 

20/3 

Ocbenhams 

28/3 

f 1/6 

6 5 

232*4 

179 

Gilerics Lafeyacte 

Fr IBS's 

2 *t 


665 

360 

Galcrias Precdos 

%3«> 


3 2 

46/6 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

45/- 

1-2/- 

3 0 

38 

tv* 

G T A E P 

$27*4 

1*4 

4 6 

59/3 

49/3 

GU5 A 

58/- 

12/9 

3 4 

26/1** 

IB/- 

House of Fraser 

23/- 

1-2/1*. 

6 2 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

FrB23IO 

-20 

3 7 

16/- 

9, 

Inc Stores 

10/7*1 

-i-3d 

5 4 

365 

276 

Karstadc 

D349 

1 9 

2 9 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

D242 

« 4 

3 7 

674 

479 

La Redoiice 

Fr 546 

13 

3 1 

375 

299 

La Rinascente 

L304's 

■ »*, 

2 6 

61/ 

50/9 

Marks & Spencer 

59/6 

12/3 

3 2 

347 

251 

Miesukoshi 

Y 320 

16 

2 8 

29’*i4 

19*14 

Montgomery W 

$26*4 


3 0 

4 iO 

2 97 

Myer Emporium 

$A3 05 

0 21 


123 

63 

Neckerman 

D93 7 

0 3 

2 1 

292 

182 6 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 163 


2 2 

147/6 

80,?- 

0 K Bauart ’A 

85/9 

2/3 

4 6 

221 

147 9 

Princemps 

Fr 153 7 

4 3 

3 4 

39,- 

29/- 

Provid Clothg 

34/6* 


3 6 

74*1 

51*4 

Scars Roebuck 

$67*. 

, 1*4 

2 0 

16^ 

I0'3 

T esco Scorn 

11/6 

|7/1't 

, 5*4d 

2 4 

21/0*4 

I5'9 

United Drapery 


5 9 

16/9 

13/3 

Wool worth 

15/3 

1 7i,d 

6 6 

109 2 

76 1 

Toxtilet, cloHiIng 
AKZO 

FI 82 9 

1 '* 

4 8 

50's 

31*4 

Burlington 

$39*, 

•4 

3 5 

22/6 

16/- 

Carpets Intcrnatlenall6,'6 

»/3 

8 1 

110*4 

4/9 

Carrington A D 

S/4 

4*sd 

3 6 

N/9 

7'9*4 

CoMs Ptns 

97*1 

r 6>4d 

7 6 

30/3 

29*» 

19,-9 

Courcaiildi 

23/9 

l'3 

S 8 

20't 

Genesen 

$21*4 

% 


O'O'. 

5 l*t 

Eng Calico 

6'3*4 

6*4d 

/ 9 

47'6 

43/6 

Sni4 Vitcosa PrIv 

47' 


3 7 

56 

26 

Stevens, J P 

$12*4 

1 2*4 

; 5 

98 

75 

Tpljln 

'1 77 

1 

7 8 

167 

120 

loray Ind 

Y 120 

3 

/ 1 

14/9 

7;. 

West Riding W 

7/6 

• I'sd 

1 : 5 

M 3 

7/6 

Woolrombcrs 

87‘, 

1 3d 

4 6 

117/- 

BB-' 

Tobacco 

Brit Ainer lob 

1137 

‘ 3,- 

4 0 

8/4’s 

3<II'4 

Carreras '8' 

4/3 


8 8 

30/3 

20/- 

Gallaher 

2li6 


8 4 

l6/4*f 

13/5*. 

Imperial Tobacc 

14/0*4 

t 3*.d 

6 1 

32/6 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

22/- 


1 4 

72 

50*1 

UtlliCloa/ralla 
Canadian Pacific 

$C63*4 

, 4 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y657 

2 

7 6 

760 

670 

Chugoku 

Y760 

■t9 

6 6 

35*4 

22*4 

Cons Edison 

123*. 

1 *4 

7 8 

2575 

2220 

E BES 

FrB2400 

r 5 

6 0 

1840 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr B 1720 

1 30 

6 8 

693 

635 

Kansal Elec P 

Y693 

1 8 

7 2 

226 B 

149*1 

R WE 

D IBI 

1 2‘* 

4 4 

646 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y64e 

'1 3 

7 7 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

reo 

3 

7 5 

37/6 

24/6 

Invest trusts 
Alliance Trust 

34/1*4 

21/4*1 

> i/3 

3 2 

23/IO<i 

16/9 

Atlas Elec 

- 9d 

3 S 

18/6 


BET Defd 

15/10*1 

l-9d 

5 8 

17/9 


British Assets 

I4/I*t 

1 I/I'. 

2 1 

23/10*. 

17/6 

Cable E Wireleu * 

22/10*1 

•|-i0'4d 

3 2 

2e/4'i 

19/- 

Foreign E Col 

24/1*1 

f4*.d 

2 4 

23/6 

17/- 

15^'. 

Globe Inv 

22/7*1 

(9/4*1 

f9d 

3 2 

21/3 

Industrial E Gen 

-H8*«1 

4 2 

10/6 

6/^4 

Mercantile Inv 

9/0*4 

FI 221 6 

-|-6d 

4 4 

246*1 

202 4 

Robaco 

1 

1*1 

4 9 

199 

ISB 9 

Roilneo 

FI 170 

1 2 

19/10*4 

M/6 

Witan Inv 

15/6*4 

-(•6*4d 

2 2 

477 9 

344 

MiicollonootM 

Air Liquida 

Fr 344*4 

-12 8 

2 6 

9/6 

6/6 

Allied E P 

8/3- 


6 7 

33/6 

20/3 

William Baird 

21/6 

1 1/- 

10 2 

34/6 

20/9 

Bestobell 

27/-* 

+ 1/- 

5 6 

18/4*4 

13/9 

Bookers 

16/10*4 

-f 4*.d 

6 0 

68/- 

4S/6 

British Match 

49/- 

• 1/6 

5 6 

10/3*4 

8/1*4 

British Oxygan 

10/11*4 

|-7*4d 

5 0 



Briclih Ropes 

17/3 

4-98 

4 9 

6/3 

Cope Allman 

6/4*1 

+5«4d 

9 4 

45/3 

28/6 

Da La Rue 

32/3 

t >/6 

7 0 

56/6 

36/6 

Oaigety 

41/9 

f2/- 

6 2 

56/- 

30/9 

Hays Wharf 

50/- 

-( 3/6 

2 0 


»/- 

Hudson’s Bay 

158/- 

+ 1/’ 

2 S 


43/- 

Inchcapa 

m 

53/6* 

-6/- 

3 6 


Prices. 

hiA 

1970 

Low 

Ordinary 

stucka 

Price. 

Sept 23. 
1^0 

Change 

OA 

week 

Yla 

165 

III 

C Iteh 

Y.I24 


t! 

se 

72/6 

7S 

Johnson Macthay 
Llng«Tamco-Vought 

82/9 
$I6*« . 

-lie 

37 

I5S 

Litton Industries 

SZ3*« 


' 

595 

412 

MacallgatalisehaR 

D439 

-S*s 

2*1 

114*4 

71*1 

Minnaca MEM 

$67*4 

+IS 

2 0 

213 

139 

Miciul 

Y 152 

-7 

4 6 

127/- 

65/9 

Rank Org A' 

Sears ‘A’ 

I23/3* 

22/9 

+6/3 

i3 

22/9 

16/10*. 

-1 I/4*. 

55 

24/IO's 

16/6 

Staetfw 

24/-« 

4-10*46 

42 

13/10*. 

36/7*. 

M/3 

Thos Tilling 

12/7*. 

i-7'ul 

54 

u(r' 

Turner E Nsmail 

31/6 

+2/- 

48 

40>4 

Union Carbide 

$38 

- h 

S3 

12/- 

»/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

Oil 

6/l0*s* 

+2/4*1 

61 

499 

361 

Aquitaine 

Fr 456 

1-1 1 

25 

114/6 

68/6 

Brit Petroleum 

75/6« 

IM 

56 

85/6 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

56/- 

+3/- 

51 

205*1 

150*4 

Cia Pacroles 

Fr I60'i 

+ 1 7 

4 1 

27*4 

20 

Continental ^1 

$25^ 

fl*a 


90*. 

60 1 

Galsanberg AG 

D83 

-9 

+1 

31*4 

22*4 

Gulf Oil 

$27*1 

+% 

5 S 

52 

36', 

Mobil Oil 

$50*4 

+ •• 

47 

2730 

2004 

POtroflna 

FrB2730 

+ 175 

31 

29*4 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$29*4 

4 IS 


03*4 

£15*4 

Royal Dutcit 

£23*4 

+ !'• 

3 ! 

lH: 

54/3 

38*1 

Shell Transport 

77/3* 

+2/9 

30 

Stan Oil Calif 

$46*. 

1 •• 

6 1 

49*. 

35*1 

Stan OH Indiana 

$47*, 

1 IS 

4 1 

67 

51*4 

Sun OH N J 

$65*4 

l-S 

S 1 

32 

24 

Texaco Inc $3CPi 

Gold minea - flnens:* 

+s 

5 : 

123/9 

95/- 

OFSIT 

115?- 

2,6 

7 1 

74/4*. 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

69/- 

1 1/3 

2 j 

6f 3 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

60/6 

13/- 

2 1 

58'9 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

57/6 

. 1/3 

2 ! 

197/6 

136/3 

General Mining 

162/6 


4 1 

seo/- 

300.'- 

J'burg Cons 

36S/- 

5/- 

2 1 

145/- 

118/1*4 

Rand Seieccto 1 

133/9 

- 1/3 

3; 

232/6 

170/ 

Union Corpn 

Mlnoa E motala 

187/6 

1-3/9 

2 1 

29*. 

20'. 

Alcan Alum 

$C22*4 

1 '• 


3500 

2925 

Aliissulssc 

Fr $ 3300 

1 10 

2 ‘ 

39*4 

30*4 

Amer Met Clim 

$34*. 

IS 

4 1 

7/3 

3.10*. 

Amal Tin Niger 

4,4*1 

3d 

8 1 

32 

20*4 

Anaconda 

$2t*4 

> *4 

8 1 

57/6 

26/6 

CAST 

31 - 


6 > 

63/9 

47/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

47/6 

2/6 

7 1 

60/6 

38/- 

Dr Beers Defd 

47/9* 

F5/6 

f2S' 

3 • 

182*. 

123*, 

Falconbridgr 

$C 136 


46*4 

33*4 

Inter Nickel 

$40*4 

1 S 


54*4 

38', 

Kennecott 

$41*. 

1 IS 

6 : 

33/- 

19/6 

Lonrho 

20.‘-* 


5 I 

145'- 

ioe>- 

Mount Isa 

I3S.'6 

1'- 

3 

13*. 

90 1 

Prnarroyj 

Fr94 4 


3 ! 

73-6 

45 

Potglvccrsrusc Plat 

48 

‘ 1/ 

3: 

36*. 

23*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$25*. 

»• 

4 : 

70/6 

44,6 

50/- 

RTZ 

53/- 

1 

2 

S4,' 

Roan Cons 

54/ • 

1 3/ 


197-6 

120 

Selection Trust 

145/- 

. 7 '6 

2 : 

1954 

1682 

Union Mlmerc 

fr R 1765 

20 

41 

155,- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

M2/6 

. 4*6 

0 : 

46 - 

34 6 

Zambia, Ang -Am 

Plantatiena, otc 

38-6 

1/6 

16 < 

2,6 

l-J*4 

Assam Cons d 

2/6 

. I'ld 


59,6 

41/9 

Cons 1 A Lnds 

41'9 

3d 

14 > 

32/9 

25'6 

Guthrie 

28,*9 

4/5*4 

, 9d 

10 • 

4,7 

4, 

Highinds A Low 

. I'.d 

12 1 

10 9 

6,9 

Jokai 

10/6 


5 1 

3,11 

2 11 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/5's 


M , 


Monay market Indicatori 

Thu fftature of iKp monoy markets wbb the tail m short io« 
interest rains in the United Stares including the Treasi 
bill rates and the lending rates of major banks The impe 
on the Eurodollar inarkoi was relatively alight but with i 
possibility that il would increase after the end of die mom 


Bank Rate 7% (from 7'i%. 15/4/70) 


Deposit rutea 

7 days’ not,ce 

Clearing banks 
Discount houses 

Local auchorttles 

3 months fixed 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

5 

5*4 

6V7 

7>, 4 - 7*4 
7S-7*. 

Euroeterling deposits (In Farl§ 

2 days' notice 9 

3 months’ 6*. 

N«w York 

Treasury bllle 5 95 

CerU of deposit 7 63 

Sterling Spot rate $2 3869 
Forward dlieount 
(3 months') *,* cent. 

Interbunk rate 

7 days 

6’. 

Treasury bills 

3 months’ 

6'*.. 

Forward covar (3 mwitha’) 

Eurodollar dapoalta 
7 days’ notice 

3 months’ 

7*. 

7*4 

Invoatment curroncy 
Investment $ 29*.% pr 

Covarad arbltrago marflna 
(3 morMta') 

In haventr of 

Last week % This week % 

Trosatiiy bllle 


N York l*,4 London 


Euredollar/UR local 
authori^ loans 
Ew r odo u ar/Eurostarllng 


N York 2*14 N York 
N York hm London 


Uncovar a d arbltraga marglnt (7 doyi') 
Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans N York "«* 

lurodolwr/iflicarbank N York I 


N York 
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Nippon Sl^e!... 

Shaping a wor!;! 
of tomori 4, ti 

Wonderful things are being built 
with steel. This 47-storey hotel, for 
example, that will provide another 
1,047 rooms for travellers in Tokyo. It 
gets Its strength from Nippon Steel's 
jumbo 'H' shapes. Super thick sections 
that permit high-rise buildings to be 
built rapidly, efficiently and economi¬ 
cally. 

The imaginative use of Nippon 
Steel's products is changing the sky¬ 
lines of the world And bringing better 
Jiving to many people in many places. 




# Nippon Steel 
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